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PREFACE 


SEVEN  whole  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of 
my  Commentar  iXber  den  Psalter  (2  vols.  1859-60),  and 
during  this  period  large  and  important  contributions  have  been 
made  towards  the  exposition  of  the  Psalms.  Of  Hupfeld's 
Commentary  the  last  two  volumes  (vol.  iii.,  1860 ;  vol.  iv.,  1862) 
have  appeared  since  the  completion  of  my  own.  Hitzig's 
(1835-36)  has  appeared  in  a  new  form  (2  vols.,  1863-65), 
enriched  by  the  fruit  of  nearly  thirty  years'  progressive  study. 
And  the  Commentary  of  Ewald  has  taken  the  field  for  the 
third  time  (1866),  with  proud  words  scorning  down  all  fellow- 
workers,  in  order  that  all  honour  may  be  given  to  itself  alone. 
In  addition  to  these,  Bottcher's  Neue  Kritisclie  Aehrenlese, 
issued  by  Miihlau  after  the  author's  death,  has  furnished  valu- 
able contributions  towards  the  exposition  of  the  Psalms  (Abth. 
2,  1864) ;  Von  Ortenberg  in  the  department  of  textual  criti- 
cism (Zur  Textkritik  der  Psalmen,  1861),  and  Kurtz  in  that  of 
theology  (Zur  Theologie  der  Psalmen,  in  the  Dorpater  Zeitschri/t, 
1864-65),  have  promoted  the  interpretation  of  the  Psalms ;  and 
side  by  side  with  these,  Bohl's  Zwolf  Messianische  Psalmen 
("  Twelve  Messianic  Psalms,"  1862)  and  Kamphausen's  ex- 
position of  the  Psalms  in  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk  (1863)  also  claim 
attention. 

I  hud  therefore  no  lack  of  external  inducements  for  the 
revision  of  my  own  Commentary ;  but  I  was  also  not  uncon- 
scious of  its  defects.  Despite  all  this,  Hupfeld's  inconsiderate 
and  condemnatory  judgment   caused   me  pain.       In   an   essay 
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on  the  faithful  representation  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
according  to  the  Masora  (Lutherisclie  Zeitschrift,  1863)  I  inci- 
dentally gave  expression  to  this  feeling.  On  the  20th  of 
October  1863  Hupfeld  wrote  to  me,  "  I  have  only  just  seen 
your  complaint  of  my  judgment  at  the  close  of  my  work  on 
the  Psalms.  The  complaint  is  so  gentle  in  its  tone,  it  partakes 
so  little  of  the  bitterness  of  my  verdict,  and  at  the  same  time 
strikes  chords  that  are  not  yet  deadened  within  me,  and  which 
have  not  yet  forgotten  how  to  bring  back  the  echo  of  happier 
times  of  common  research  and  to  revive  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  faithful  companionship,  that  it  has  touched  my  heart  and 
conscience."  He  closes  his  letter  with  the  hope  that  he  may 
one  day  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  publicly  how  that 
harsh  and  untempered  judgment  is  now  repugnant  to  his  own 
feelings.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  made  no  use  what- 
ever of  this  letter.  I  regarded  it  as  a  private  matter  between 
ourselves.  Since,  however,  Kiehm  has  transferred  that  judg- 
ment unaltered  to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Commentary  of  Hupfeld,  I  owe  it  not  to  myself  alone,  but  also 
to  him  who  is  since  deceased,  to  explain  that  this  has  not  been 
done  in  accordance  with  his  wish. 

Hitzig's  new  Commentary  has  been  of  the  greatest  service 
to  me  in  the  revision  and  re-working  of  my  own.  In  it  I  found 
mine  uniformly  taken  into  account  from  beginning  to  end, 
either  with  or  without  direct  mention,  and  subjected  to  severe 
but  kindly-disposed  criticism ;  and  here  and  there  not  without 
a  ready  recognition  of  the  scientific  advance  which  could  not 
but  be  observed  in  it.  In  comparison  with  such  an  unmerciful 
judgment  as  that  which  Hupfeld  pronounced  upon  me,  and 
which  Ewald  a  few  years  later  with  very  similar  language  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  I  here  met  with  reasonable  criticism  of  the 
matter,  and,  notwithstanding  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
thoroughly  original  inquirer,  an  appreciation  of  the  toil  be- 
stowed by  others  upon  their  work. 

I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  that  all  those  who  do  not 
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hold  scientific  love  of  truth  and  progress  to  be  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  their  own  tendencies,  will  find  in  this  new  thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  my  Commentary  much  that  is  instructive,  and 
much  that  is  more  correctly  apprehended.  The  fact  that  I 
have  still  further  pressed  the  Oriental  learning  of  Fleischer 
and  Wetzstein  into  the  service  of  Biblical  science  will  not  be 
unwelcome  to  my  readers.  But  that  I  have  also  laid  Jewish 
investigators  under  contribution  is  due  to  my  desire  to  see  the 
partition  wall  between  Synagogue  and  Church  broken  down. 
The  exposition  of  Scripture  has  not  only  to  serve  the  Church 
of  the  present,  but  also  to  help  in  building  up  the  Church 
of  the  future.  In  this  spirit  I  commend  the  present  work 
to  the  grace  and  blessing  of  the  God  of  the  history  of  re- 
demption. 

Delitzsch. 
Erlangen,  1th  July  18G7. 


Note  on  mn\ 


JaJive  is  (1)  the  traditional  pronunciation,  and  (2)  the  pro- 
nunciation to  be  presupposed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
formation    and    of    vowel    sounds.     It   is   the   traditional,   for 
Theodoret   and   Epiphanius  transcribe  'lafte.      The   mode 
pronunciation  "Aid  (not  'Ia/3a),  on  the  contrary,  is  the  repro- 
duction of  the  form  of  the  name  .T,  and  the  mode  of  pronun- 
ciation 'Iau  of   the   form   of   the  name  VT,   which    although 
occurring  only  in  the  Old  Testament  in  composition,  had  OD 
according   to    traces    that    can   be  relied  on,   an   mdepend 
existence.      Also    the    testimonies   of    the    Talmud    an. I 
talmudical  writings  require  the  final  sound  to  be  n    ,  and 
corresponding  name    by   which    God    calls    Him      F,    ""-•    « 
authentic  security  for  this  ending.     When  it  is  hut). 
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sidered  that  )*}]  (whence  WTJ)  according  to  analogous  contractions 
has  grown  out  of  njJV^  and  not  out  of  ^y}^  and  that  the  Hebrew 
language  exhibits  no  proof  of  any  transition  from  n—  to  n — 
which  would  not  at  the  same  time  be  a  transition  from  the 
masculine  to  the  feminine,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  pro- 
nunciation Jahve  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  pronunciation. 
The  mode  of  pronunciation  JeJiova  has  only  come  up  within 
the  last  three  hundred  years ;  our  own  u  Jahavd "  [in  the 
first  edition]  was  an  innovation.  We  now  acknowledge  the 
patristic  'Iafte,  and  hope  to  have  another  opportunity  of  sub- 
stantiating in  detail  what  is  maintained  in  this  prefatory  note. 


NOTE  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

Any  justification  of  the  retention  of  the  exact  orthography  of 
the  author,  explained  above,  ought  to  be  needless.  The  </has 
been  retained,  inasmuch  as  this  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
Jod  or  Yod  is  become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  our  Scripture 
names  although  wrongly  pronounced  (compare  as  an  exception 
to  this  the  y  sound  of  the  j  in  the  word  "  Hallelujah,"  which 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  Greek  form  of  the  word 
adopted  in  our  version  of  the  New  Testament).  Although  the 
quiescent  final  h  (He)  has  been,  with  Dr.  Delitzsch,  omitted 
here,  it  is  still  retained  in  other  Scripture  names  in  accordance 
with  the  customary  orthography. 

The  Hebrew  numbering  of  the  verses  is  followed  in  the 
text  of  each  Psalm,  and  in  the  references  generally.  In  a 
few  instances  only,  where  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  English  divisions  might  prove  perplexing  to  the  English 
reader,  both  are  given  ;  e.g.  Lev.  vi.  5  [12],  Joel  iv.  [hi.]  3.  To 
the  student  Baer's  critical  text  of  the  Psalter  (Liber  Psalmorum 
Hebraicus.  Textum  masorethicum  accuratius  quam  adhuc  factum 
est  expressit,  brevem  de  accentibus  metricis  institutionem  prcvmisit, 
notas  criticas  adjecit  S.  Baer.  Prcefatus  est  Fr.  Delitzsch.  1861. 
Lipsia?,  Dorffling  et  Franke.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  134),  often 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful 
companion  to  this  Commentary,  and  more  particularly  as  illus- 
trating the  pointings  and  accentuation  adopted  or  mentioned  in 
the  notes. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  it  lias  been  altogether 
impracticable  to  follow  Dr.  Delitzsch  in  his  acrostic  repro- 
duction of  the  Alphabetical  Psalms. 

F.  B. 

Elland,  31s*  January  1871. 
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TO     THE     PSALTER. 


I.  POSITION  OF  THE  PSALTER  AMONG  THE 
HAGIOGRAPHA,  AND  MORE  ESPECIALLY  AMONG  THE 

POETICAL  BOOKS. 

The  Psalter  is  everywhere  regarded  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  Kethubim  or  Hagiographa;  but  its  position  among  these 
varies.  It  seems  to  follow  from  Luke  xxiv.  44  that  it  open- 
ed the  Kethubim  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian 
era.*  The  order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the 
German  class,  upon  which  our  printed  editions  in  general  use 
are  based,  is  actually  this:  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  and  the  five 
Megilloth.  But  the  Masora  and  the  MSS.  of  the  Spanish 
class  begin  the  Kethubim  with  the  Chronicles  which  they 
awkwardly  separate  from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  then 
range  the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs  and  the  five  Megilloth 
next.**     And    according  to  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra  \\b) 

*  Also  from  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  where  xd  tou  Aau(8  appears  to  be  the 
designation  of  the  D\3H"D  according  to  their  beginning;  and  from  Philo, 
Dc  vita  contempt.  (Opp.  II.  475  ed.  Mangcy),  where  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing distinction  v6|j.ou<;  jtal  Xoyia  OeoTciaOivxa  Sid  itpocpTjTdiv  xal  Guvg-j;  xal 
Ta  aXXa  ot;  etugt^iay]  xal  eda£(3eia  ouvaOSovtat  v-ai  teXeiouvxat. 

**  In  all  the  Masoretic  lists  the  twenty  four  bcoks  are  arranged  in 
the  following  order:   1)  rTON"Q;  2)  niD*:  rbsi;  3)  Nnp^i;  4)  "DTI  | 

wool);  5)  Dnznn  n!?N;  6)  jnznrpj  7)  c^Dr:;;  8)  bs)D?\  9)  ucko\ 
io)  nwzh;  ii)  rmv,  12)  ^pim;  13)  rzy  nnj  m)  dwi  na-i; 
15)  nfcnn;  16)dpn;  17)  *bto;  18) nn;  19)  Dntfn  t*:*;  20)  rfcnp; 
21)  ro*p  (rpw);  22)  r'nrr'riN  (n^o);  23)  hm;  24)  N-»?y.  The  m 

etic    abbreviation  for  the  three  pre-eminently  poetical  bool 
ingly,    not   no"N  but  (in  agreement  with  their  Talmudio  ord< 
(as  also  in  Chajug'),  vid.  Elia  Levita,  Masorct/t  ha-Uusorclh  p.  19. 
Fen.  1538)  [ed.  Ginsburg,  1867,  p.  120,  24bJ. 
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the  following  is  the  right  order:  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Pro- 
verbs; the  Book  of  Ruth  precedes  the  Psalter  as  its  prologue, 
for  Ruth  is  the  ancestor  of  him  to  whom  the  sacred  lyric  owes 
its  richest  and  most  flourishing  era.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  natural  order  that  the  Psalter  should  open  the  division 
of  the  Kethubim,  and  for  this  reason:  that,  according  to  the 
stock  which  forms  the  basis  of  it,  it  represents  the  time  of 
David,  and  then  afterwards  in  like  manner  the  Proverbs  and 
Job  represent  the  Chokma -literature  of  the  age  of  Solomon. 
But  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  could  have  no  other  place 
but  among  the  Kethubim. 

The  codex  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  old  covenant  and  of  the  nationality  of  Israel,  as 
also  of  all  its  subsequent  literature,  occupies  the  first  place 
in  the  canon.    Under  the  collective  title  of  DWD3,    a  series 
of  historical  writings  of  a  prophetic  character,  which  trace 
the  history  of  Israel  from  the  occupation  of  Canaan  to  the 
first  gleam  of  light  in  the  gloomy  retributive  condition  of  the 
Babylonish  Exile  {Prophetce  priores)  is  first  attached  to  these 
five  books  of  the  Thora;  and  then  a  series  of  strictly  propheti- 
cal writings  by  the  prophets  themselves  which  extend  to  the 
time  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  indeed  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah's 
second  sojourn  in  Jerusalem  under  this  Persian  king  {Pro- 
phetce  posterior  es).    Regarded  chronologically,  the  first  series 
would  better  correspond  to  the  second  if  the  historical  books 
of  the  Persian  period  (Chronicles  with  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther)  were  joined  to  it;  but  for  a  very  good  reason  this  has 
not  been  done.    The  Israelitish  literature  has  marked  out  two 
sharply  defined  and  distinct  methods  of  writing  history,  viz. 
the  annalistic  and  the  prophetic.   The  so-called  Elohistic  and 
so-called  Jehovistic  form  of  historical  writing  in  the  Penta- 
teuch might  serve  as  general  types  of  these.     The  historical 
books  of  the  Persian  period  are,  however,  of  the  annalistic, 
not  of  the  prophetic  character  (although  the  Chronicles  have 
taken  up  and  incorporated  many  remnants  of  the  prophetic 
form  of  historical  writing,  and  the  Books  of  the  Kings,  vice 
versa,   many   remnants    of  the   annalistic):    they  could  not 
therefore  stand  among  the  Prophetce  priores.   But  with  the 
Book  of  Ruth  it  is  different.    This  short  book  is  so  like  the 
end  of  the  Book  of  the  Judges  (ch.  xvii — xxi),  that  it  might 
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very  well  stand  between  Judges  and  Samuel;  and  it  did 
originally  stand  after  the  Book  of  the  Judges,  just  as  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  stood  after  his  prophecies.  It 
is  only  on  liturgical  grounds  that  they  have  both  been  placed 
with  the  so-called  Megilloth  (Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther,  as  they  are  arranged  in  our  ordin- 
ary copies  according  to  the  calendar  of  the  festivals).  All 
the  remaining  books  could  manifestly  only  be  classed  under 
the  third  division  of  the  canon,  which  (as  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise  in  connection  with  rmn  and  DW3D)  has  been 
entitled,  in  the  most  general  way,  CQIPD, — a  title  which,  as  the 
grandson  of  Ben-Sira  renders  it  in  his  prologue  [to  Ecclesias- 
ticus],  means  simply  xa  aXXa  iraxpia  pipXia,  or  xa,  Xoiira  xuW 
|3ij3)aa)v,  and  nothing  more.  For  if  it  were  intended  to  mean 
writings,  written  VftpT)  m*n,  —  as  the  third  degree  of  inspi- 
ration which  is  combined  with  the  greatest  spontaneity  of 
spirit,  is  styled  according  to  the  synagogue  notion  of  inspi- 
ration, —  then  the  words  t&Hpn  nrp  would  and  ought  to 
stand  with  it. 


II.    NAMES  OF  THE  PSALTER. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventy -second  Psalm  (ver.  20)  wo 
find  the   subscription:    "Are  ended  the  prayers  of  David,  the 
Son  of  Jesse"    The  whole  of  the  preceding  Psalms  are  here 
comprehended  under  the  name  rrfen.    This  strikes  one   as 
strange,  because  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xvii  (and  further 
on  Ps.  lxxxvi,   xc,  cii,    cxlii)  they   are  all  inscribed  other- 
wise; and  because  in  part,  as  e.g.  Ps.  i  and  ii,  they  contain 
no  supplicatory  address  to  God  and  have  therefore  not  the 
form  of  prayers.    Nevertheless  the  collective  name  Tephilloth 
is  suitable  to  all  Psalms.     The  essence  of  prayer  is  a  direct 
and  undiverted  looking  towards  God,  and  the  absorption  of 
the  mind  in  the  thought  of  Him.    Of  this  nature  of  prayer 
all  Psalms  partake;  even  the  didactic  and  laudatory,  the 
containing  no  supplicatory  address,  —  like  Hannah's  boh 
praise  which  is  introduced  with  ^DnW  (1  8:im-  jl-   l)« 
title  inscribed  on  the  Psalter  is  D^ITfl  (IK?)  for  which  D\ 
(apocopated  ^r.)  is  also  commonly  used,  as  Hippolytufl 
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de  Lag  circle  p.  188)  testifies:  cEj3paTot  irspisypa^av  r/^v  pLpXov 
Secppa  6sXei[A.*  This  name  may  also  seem  strange,  for  the 
Psalms  for  the  most  part  are  hardly  hymns  in  the  proper 
sense:  the  majority  are  elegiac  or  didactic;  and  only  a  solit- 
ary one,  Ps.  cxlv,  is  directly  inscribed  n^nn.  But  even 
this  collective  name  of  the  Psalms  is  admissible,  for  they  all 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  hymn,  to  wit  the  purpose  of  the 
hymn,  the  glorifying  of  God.  The  narrative  Psalms  praise 
the  magnalia  Dei,  the  plaintive  likewise  praise  Him,  since 
they  are  directed  to  Him  as  the  only  helper,  and  close  with 
grateful  confidence  that  He  will  hear  and  answer.  The  verb 
t^H  includes  both  the  Magnificat  and  the  Be  profundis. 

The  language  of  the  Masora  gives  the  preference  to  the 
feminine  form  of  the  name,  instead  ofc6nn,  and  throughout 
calls  the  Psalter  n^DD  "1BD  (e.  g.  on  2  Sam.  xxii.  5).**  In 
the  Syriac  it  is  styled  kctobo  demazmure,  in  the  Koran  zabiir 
(not  as  Golius  and  Freytag  point  it,  zubur),  which  in  the 
usage  of  the  Arabic  language  signifies  nothing  more  than 
"writing"  (synon.  kitdb:  vid.  on  iii.  1),  but  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  mizmor  from  which  a  plural  mezdmir  is  formed,  by 
a  change  of  vowels,  in  Jewish-Oriental  MSS.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings  a  plural  of  mizamor  does  not  occur.  Also  in 
the  post -biblical  usage  mizmorim  or  mizmor oth  is  found  only 
in  solitary  instances  as  the  name  for  the  Psalms.  In  Hellen- 
istic Greek  the  corresponding  word  ^aX[ioi  (from  ^dXXsiv  =* 
*"]£])  is  the  more  common;  the  Psalm  collection  is  called  fk'pXo; 
^aXfitov  (Lk.  xx.  42,  Acts  i.  20)  or  ^aXxrjpiov,  the  name  of 
the  instrument  (psanterin  in  the  Book  of  Daniel)  ***   being 

*  In  Eusebius,  vi.  25:  2scpY]p  GiXX-^v;  Jerome  (in  the  Preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms  juxta  Hebraicam  veritatem)  points  it  still  differ- 
ently: SEPHAR  THALLIM  quod  interpretatur  volumen  hymnorum.  Accord- 
ingly at  the  end  of  the  Psalterium  ex  Hcbrceo,  Cod.  19  in  the  Convent 
Library  of  St.  Gall  we  find  the  subscription:  Sephar  Tallim  Quod  interpre- 
tatur volumen  Ymnorum  explicit. 

**  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  of  Buxtorf  in  his  Tiberias  and  also  of 
Jewish  Masoretes,  that  the  Masora  calls  the  Psalter  nWh  {liallela). 
It  is  only  the  so-called  Hallcl,  Ps.  cxiii — cxix,  that  bears  this  name, 
for  in  the  Masora  on  2  Sam.  xxii.  5,  Ps.  cxvi.  3  a  is  called  nW»TJ  VCD 
(the  similar  passage  in  the  Hallel)  in  relation  to  xviii.  5  a. 

***  Nrij3Xa  —  say  Eusebius  and  others  of  the  Greek  Fathers  —  stotp' 
E|3pa(oi<;  Aeyexai  to  ^aXx^piov,  &  8tj  jagvov  tujv  p-ouaixcSv  dpyavwv  opQoxatov 
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transferred  metaphorically  to  the  songs  that  are  sung  with 
its  accompaniment.  Psalms  are  songs  for  the  lyre,  and  there- 
fore lyric  poems  in  the  strictest  sense. 


III.    THE  HISTORY  OF  PSALM  COMPOSITION. 

Before  we  can  seek  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  origin  of 
the  Psalm -collection  we  must  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
course  of  the  development  of  psalm  writing.  The  lyric  is 
the  earliest  kind  of  poetry  in  general,  and  the  Hebrew  poetry, 
the  oldest  example  of  the  poetry  of  antiquity  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  therefore  essentially  lyric.  Neither  the  Epos 
nor  the  Drama,  but  only  the  Mashal,  has  branched  off  from 
it  ano1  attained  an  independent  form.  Even  prophecy,  which 
is  distinguished  from  psalmody  by  a  higher  impulse  which  the 
mind  of  the  writer  receives  from  the  power  of  the  divine  mind, 
shares  with  the  latter  the  common  designation  of  N2J  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  1  —  3),  and  the  psalm -singer,  TWO,  is  also  as  such 
called  njh  (1  Chron.  xxv.  5;  2  Chron.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  15,  cf. 
1  Chron.  xv.  19  and  freq.);  for  just  as  the  sacred  lyric  often 
rises  to  the  height  of  prophetic  vision,  so  the  prophetic  epic 
of  the  future,  because  it  is  not  entirely  freed  from  the  sub- 


vert jat]  GuvEpyoSfxevov  d;  -Tjyov  kv.  t&v  -/axiuTaTu)  ^spuiv,  dXX    avu>9e.v  e/cuv 
tov   uTCY]/ouvxa   yaXxov.     Augustine   describes  this  instrument  still  more 
clearly  in  Ps.  xlii  and  elsewhere :  Psalterium  istud  organum  dicitur  quod  dc 
superiore  parte  habet  testudinem,   illud  scilicet  tympanum  et  concavum  lig- 
num cut  chorda;    innitentes  resonant,   cithara  vero  id  ipsum  lignum  cavum 
et  sonorum  ex  inferior e  parte    habet.    In  the  cithern  the  strings  pass  over 
the  sound-hoard,  in  the  harp  and  lyre  the  vibrating  body  runs  round  the 
strings  which  are  left  free  (without  a  bridge)  and  is  either  curved  or  angular 
as  in  the  case  of  the  harp,  or  encompasses  the  strings  as  in  the  lyre.  1! 
with  an  upper  sounding  body  (whether  of  metal  or  wood,  viz.  lignum  concavum 
i.  e.  with  a  hollow  and  hence  sonorous  wood,  which  protects  the  strings 
like  a  lestudo  and  serves  as  a  tympanum)  are  found  both  on  Egyptian 
on  Assyrian  monuments.    By  the  psalterium  described  by  Augustine,  I 
siodorus  and  Isidorus  understand  the  trigonum,    which  is  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  sharp-cornered  triangle;  but  it  cannot  be  this  that  ifl  mi 
because    the    horizontal    strings   of  this    instrument   ar 
a  three-sided  sounding  body,  so  that  it  must  be  a  triangular  lyi 
over  there  is   also  a  trigon   belonging  to  the  Macedonian  era  wWc 
formed  like  a  harp  {vid.  Weiss'  Kostumkundc,  Fig.  347)  and  this  fu: 
tends  to  support  our  view. 
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jeetivity  of  the  prophet,  frequently  passes  into  the  strain  ol 
the  psalm. 

The  time  of  Moses  was  the  period  of  Israel's  birth  as  a 
nation  and  also  of  its  national  lyric.  The  Israelites  brought 
instruments  with  them  out  of  Egypt  and  these  were  the  ac- 
companiments of  their  first  song  (Ex.  xv.)  —  the  oldest  hymn, 
which  re-echoes  through  all  hymns  of  the  following  ages 
and  also  through  the  Psalter  (comp.  ver.  2  with  Ps.  cxviii. 
14;  ver.  3  with  Ps.  xxiv.  8;  ver.  4,  xiv.  27  with  Ps.  cxxxvi. 
15;  ver.  8  with  Ps.  lxxviii.  13;  ver.  11  with  Ps.  lxxvii.  14, 
lxxxvi.  8,  lxxxix.  7  sq.;  ver.  13,  17  with  Ps.  lxxviii.  54,  and 
other  parallels  of  a  similar  kind).  If  we  add  to  these,  Ps. 
xc  and  Deut.  xxxii,  we  then  have  the  prototypes  of  all 
Psalms,  the  hymnic,  elegiac,  and  prophetico- didactic.  All 
three  classes  of  songs  are  still  wanting  in  the  strophic  sym- 
metry which  characterises  the  later  art.  But  even  Deborah's 
song  of  victory,  arranged  in  hexastichs,  —  a  song  of  triumph 
composed  eight  centuries  before  Pindar  and  far  outstripping 
him,  —  exhibits  to  us  the  strophic  art  approximating  to  its 
perfect  development..  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  poesy  of  Israel  are  so  perfect,  but  the 
history  of  Israel,  and  also  the  history  of  its  literature,  comes  un- 
der a  different  law  from  that  of  a  constant  development  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  grade.  Theredemptive  period  of  Moses,  unique 
in  its  way,  influences  as  a  creative  beginning,  every  future  deve- 
lopment. There  is  a  constant  progression,  but  of  such  a  kind  as 
only  to  develope  that  which  had  begun  in  the  Mosaic  age  with 
all  the  primal  force  and  fulness  of  a  divine  creation.  We  see, 
however,  how  closely  the  stages  of  this  progress  are  linked  to- 
gether, from  the  fact  that  Hannah  the  singer  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Magnificat,  was  the  mother  of  him  who  anointed,  as  King,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel,  on  whose  tongue  was  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

In  David  the  sacred  lyric  attained  its  full  maturity.  Many 
things  combined  to  make  the  time  of  David  its  golden  age. 
Samuel  had  laid  the  foundation  of  this  both  by  his  energetic 
reforms  in  general,  and  by  founding  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets in  particular,  in  which  under  his  guidance  (1  Sam.  xix. 
19  sq.),  in  conjunction  with  the  awakening  and  fostering  of 
the  prophetic  gift,  music  and  song  were  taught.  Through 
these  ccenobia,  whence  sprang  a  spiritual  awakening  hitherto 
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unknown  in  Israel,  David  also  passed.  Here  his  poetic  talent, 
if  not  awakened,  was  however  cultivated.  He  was  a  musician 
and  poet  born.  Even  as  a  Bethlehemite  shepherd  he  played 
upon  the  harp,  and  with  his  natural  gift  he  combined  a  heart 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling.  But  the  Psalter  con- 
tains as  few  traces  of  David's  Psalms  before  his  anointing 
(vid.  on  Ps.  viii,  cxliv.)  as  the  New  Testament  does  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  before  the  time  of  Pentecost.  It  was 
only  from  the  time  when  the  Spirit  of  Jahve  came  upon  him 
at  his  anointing  as  king  of  Israel,  and  raised  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  calling  in  connection  with  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion, that  he  sang  Psalms,  which  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  canon.  They  are  the  fruit  not  only  of  his 
high  gifts  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  2),  but  also  of  his  own  experience  and  of  the 
experience  of  his  people  interwoven  with  his  own.  David's 
path  from  his  anointing  onwards,  lay  through  affliction  to 
glory.  Song  however,  as  a  Hindu  proverb  says,  is  the 
offspring  of  suffering,  the  cloka  springs  from  the  coka.  His 
life  was  marked  by  vicissitudes  which  at  one  time  prompted 
him  to  elegiac  strains,  at  another  to  praise  and  thanksgiving; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  the  founder  of  the  kingship  of  pro- 
mise, a  prophecy  of  the  future  Christ,  and  his  life,  thus  typ- 
ically moulded,  could  not  express  itself  otherwise  than  in 
typical  or  even  consciously  prophetic  language.  Raised  to 
the  throne,  he  did  not  forget  the  harp  which  had  been  his 
companion  and  solace  when  he  fled  before  Saul,  but  rewarded 
it  with  all  honour.  He  appointed  4000  Levites,  the  fourth 
division  of  the  whole  Levitical  order,  as  singers  and  musicians 
in  connection  with  the  service  in  the  tabernacle  on  Zion  and 
partly  in  Gibeon,  the  place  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle.  Tb 
he  divided  into  24  classes  under  the  Precentors,  Asaph,  11-  - 
man,  and  Ethan=Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  xxv.comp.xv.  IT  Bqq.), 
and  multiplied  the  instruments,  particularly  the  stringed  in- 
struments, by  his  own  invention  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  5,  Neh.  : 
36*).    In  David's  time  there  were  three  places 

*  I  tended,  says  David  in  the  Greek  Psalter,  at  the 
my  father's  sheep,  my  hands  made  pipes  («pr«vov  - 
put  together  (or:  tuned)  harps  (^aXtijpiov  —  »)  cf.  Humeri 
(f.  2G4a)  and  the  Targum  on  Am.  vi.  5. 
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on  Zion  beside  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  17  sq.),  in  Gibeon  beside  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle  (1  Chron.xvi.39sq.)  and  later,  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Oman,  afterwards  the  Temple-hill  (1  Chron.  xxi. 
28 — 30).  Thus  others  also  were  stimulated  in  many  ways  to 
consecrate  their  offerings  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Beside  the 
73  Psalms  bearing  the  inscription  ii"6 ,  —  Psalms  the  direct 
Davidic  authorship  of  which  is  attested,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  some  fifty,  by  their  creative  originality,  their  impassioned 
and  predominantly  plaintive  strain,  their  graceful  flow 
and  movement,  their  ancient  but  clear  language,  which  be- 
comes harsh  and  obscure  only  when  describing  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  the  ungodly,  —  the  collection  contains  the  follow- 
ing which  are  named  after  cotemporary  singers  appointed  by 
David:  12  f)DiO  (Ps.  1.  lxxiii  —  lxxxiii)  of  which  the  contents 
and  spirit  are  chiefly  prophetic,  and  12  by  the  Levite  family 
of  singers,  the  rnp""tia  (Ps.  xlii  —  xlix,  lxxxiv,  lxxxv,  lxxxvii, 
lxxxviii,  including  Ps.  xliii),  bearing  a  predominantly  regal 
and  priestly  impress.  Both  the  Psalms  of  the  Ezrahites,  Ps. 
lxxxviii  by  Heman  and  lxxxix  by  Ethan,  belong  to  the  time  of 
Solomon  whose  name,  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  lxxii,  is  borne 
only  by  Ps.  cxxvii.  Under  Solomon  psalm -poesy  began  to 
decline;  all  the  existing  productions  of  the  mind  of  that  age 
bear  the  mark  of  thoughtful  contemplation  rather  than  of  di- 
rect conception,  for  restless  eagerness  had  yielded  to  enjoyable 
contentment,  national  concentration  to  cosmopolitan  expan- 
sion. It  was  the  age  of  the  Chokma,  which  brought  the  apoph- 
thegm to  its  artistic  perfection,  and  also  produced  a  species 
of  drama.  Solomon  himself  is  the  perfecter  of  the  Mashal, 
that  form  of  poetic  composition  belonging  strictly  to  the 
Chokma.  Certainly  according  to  1  Kings  v.  12  [Hebr. ;  iv. 
32,  Engl.]  he  was  also  the  author  of  1005  songs,  but  in  the 
canon  we  only  find  two  Psalms  by  him  and  the  dramatic  Song 
of  Songs.  This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
spake  of  trees  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  that  his  poems, 
mostly  of  a  worldly  character,  pertained  rather  to  the  realm 
of  nature  than  to  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

Only  twice  after  this  did  psalm -poesy  rise  to  any  height 
and  then  only  for  a  short  period:  viz. under  Jehoshaphat  and 
under  Hezekiah.  Under  both  these  kings  the  glorious  services 
of  the   Temple   rose   from  the  desecration  and  decay  into 
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which  they  had  fallen  to  the  full  splendour  of  their  ancient 
glory.  Moreover  there  were  two  great  and  marvellous  deliver- 
ances which  aroused  the  spirit  of  poesy  during  the  reigns  of 
these  kings:  under  Jehoshaphat,  the  overthrow  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  when  they  had  banded  together  for  the  ex- 
stirpation  of  Judah,  predicted  by  Jahaziel,  the  Asaphite;  un- 
der Hezekiah  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  host  foretold  by 
Isaiah.  These  kings  also  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  social  progress.  Jehoshaphat  by  an  institution  designed 
to  raise  the  educational  status  of  the  people,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  Carlovingian  missi  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7 — 9);  Hezekiah, 
whom  one  may  regard  as  the  Pisistratus  of  Israelitish  litera- 
ture, by  the  establishment  of  a  commission  charged  with  col- 
lecting the  relics  of  the  early  literature  (Prov.  xxv.  1);  he 
also  revived  the  ancient  sacred  music  and  restored  the  Psalms 
of  David  and  Asaph  to  their  liturgical  use  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
25  sqq).  And  he  was  himself  a  poet,  as  his  2TDO  (DTDD?) 
(Isa.  xxxviii)  shews,  though  certainly  a  reproductive  rather 
than  a  creative  poet.  Both  from  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah  we  possess  in  the  Psalter  not 
a  few  Psalms,  chiefly  Asaphic  and  Korahitic,  which,  although 
bearing  no  historical  heading,  unmistakeably  confront  us  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  times.*  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  two  periods  of  revival  the  latter  part  of  the  re- 
gal period  produced  scarcely  any  psalm  writers,  but  is  all  the 
more  rich  in  prophets.  When  the  lyric  became  mute,  prophecy 
raised  its  trumpet  voice  in  order  to  revive  the  religious  lit 
the  nation,  which  previously  had  expressed  itself  in  psalms.  In 
the  writings  of  the  prophets,  which  represent  the  Xetp.pa  '/yy-^ 
in  Israel,  we  do  indeed  find  even  psalms,  as  Jon.  ch.  ii,  Isa.  xii, 
Hab.  iii,  but  these  are  more  imitations  of  the  ancient  com 
gational  hymns  than  original  compositions.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  Exile  that  a  time  of  new  creations  set  in. 

As   the  Reformation  gave  birth  to  the  German  church- 
hymn,    and  the  Thirty  years'  war,    without  which  perhaps 
there  might  have  been  no  Paul  Gerhardt,  called  it  into 
afresh,  so  the  Davidic  age  gave  birth  to  psalm-poe8y  and  the 

*    With  regard  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  even  Xie.  NonM 
knowledged  this  in  his  Diss,  de  Tzippor  ct  Dcror  (BremeD  1741, 4to 

has  reference  to  Ps.  lxxxiv.  4. 
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Exile  brought  back  to  life  again  that  which  had  become  dead. 
The  divine  chastisement  did  not  fail  to  produce  the  effect  de- 
signed. Even  though  it  should  not  admit  of  proof,  that  many 
of  the  Psalms  have  had  portions  added  to  them,  from  which 
it  would  be  manifest  how  constantly  they  were  then  used  as 
forms  of  supplication,  still  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
Psalter  contains  many  psalms  belonging  to  the  time  of  the 
Exile,  as  e.  g.  Ps.  cii.  Still  far  more  new  psalms  were  com- 
posed after  the  Return.  When  those  who  returned  from  exile, 
among  whom  were  many  Asaphites,*  again  felt  themselves 
to  be  a  nation,  and  after  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  to  be 
also  a  church,  the  harps  which  in  Babylon  hung  upon  the 
willows,  were  tuned  afresh  and  a  rich  new  flow  of  song  was 
the  fruit  of  this  re-awakened  first  love.  But  this  did  not  con- 
tinue long.  A  sanctity  founded  on  good  works  and  the  service 
of  the  letter  took  the  place  of  that  outward,  coarse  idolatry 
from  which  the  people,  now  returned  to  their  fatherland,  had 
been  weaned  while  undergoing  punishment  in  the  land  of  the 
stranger.  Nevertheless  in  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse  the  op- 
pressed and  injured  national  feeling  revived  under  the  Macca- 
bees in  its  old  life  and  vigour.  Prophecy  had  then  long  been 
dumb,  a  fact  lamented  in  many  passages  in  the  1st  Book  of 
the  Maccabees.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  psalm -poesy 
flourished  again  at  that  time.  Hitzig  has  recently  endea- 
voured to  bring  forward  positive  proof,  that  it  is  Maccabean 
psalms,  which  form  the  proper  groundwork  of  the  Psalter. 
He  regards  the  Maccabean  prince  Alexander  Jannseus  as  the 
writer  of  Ps.  i  and  ii,  refers  Ps.  xliv.  to  1  Mace.  v.  56 — 62, 
and  maintains  both  in  his  Commentary  of  1835 — 36  and  in  the 
later  edition  of  1863  —  65  that  from  Ps.lxxiii  onwards  there  is 
not  a  single  pre-Maccabean  psalm  in  the  collection  and  that, 
from  that  point,  the  Psalter  mirrors  the  prominent  events  of 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  in  chronological  order.  Hitzig  has 
been  followed  by  von  Lengerke  and  Olshausen.  They  both 
mark  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (B.  C.  135  — 107)  as  the  time 
when  the  latest  psalms  were  composed  and  wheo  the  collec- 


*  In  Barhebrseus  on  Job  and  in  his  Chronikon  several  traditions  are 
referred  to  "Asaph  the  Hebrew  priest,  the  brother  of  Ezra  the  writer  of 
the  Scriptures." 
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tion  as  we  now  have  it  was  made:  whereas  Hitzig  going  some- 
what deeper  ascribes  Ps.i.ii.cl.with  others,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole,  to  Hyrcanus'  son,  Alexander  Jannaeus. 

On  the  other  hand  both  the  existence  and  possibility  of 
Maccabean  psalms  is  disputed  not  only  by  Hengstenberg,  Hli- 
vernick,  and  Keil  but  also  by  Gesenius,  Hassler,  Ewald,  The- 
nius,  Bottcher,  and  Dillmann.    For  our  own  part  we  admit 
the  possibility.    It  has  been  said  that  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  the  Maccabean  period  was  more  human  than  divine,  more 
nationally  patriotic  than  theocratically  national  in  its  charac- 
ter, but  the  Book  of  Daniel  exhibits  to  us,  in  a  prophetic  re- 
presentation of  that  period,  a  holy  people  of  the  Most  High 
contending  with  the  god-opposing  power  in  the  world,  and 
claims  for  this  contest  the  highest  significance  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  redemption.    The  history  of  the  canon,  also, 
does   not  exclude  the  possibility  of  there  being  Maccabean 
psalms.  For  although  the  chronicler  by  1  Chron.  xvi.  36  brings 
us  to  the  safe  conclusion  that  in  his  day  the  Psalter  (comp. 
xa  too  AaoiS,  2  Mace.  ii.  13*)  was  already  a  whole  divided 
into  five  books  (vid.  on  Ps.  xcvi.  cv.  cvi) :  it  might  nevertheless, 
after  having  been  completely  arranged  still  remain  open  for  la- 
ter insertions  (just  as  the  "it^n  HDD  cited  in  the  Book  of  Joshua 
and  2  Sam.  i.,  was  an  anthology  which  had  grown  together 
in  the  course  of  time).  When  Judas  Maccabseus,  by  gathering 
together  the  national  literature,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Nehemiah  (2  Mace.  ii.  14:  (baa6xu>;  os  xal'Io68a?  ti  Bteoxopm*- 
|xsva    ota  tov  ttoXsjxov  tov  ^s^ovoxa  yjjaTv  Imaovrfltrfz  itavra,    xat 
eoTt  irap'  rjfuv),   we  might  perhaps  suppose  that  the  Psalter 
was  at  that  time  enriched  by  some  additions.  And  when  Jew- 
ish tradition  assigns  to  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue  (riDE 
r6mn)  a  share  in  the  compilation  of  the  canon,  this  is 
unfavourable  to  the  supposition  of  Maccabean  psalms,  Bince 
this  oova7«J7Yj  \izyllt]  was  still  in  existence  under  the  domi 
tion  of  the  Seleucidae  (1  Mace.  xiv.  28). 

It  is  utterly  at  variance  with  historical  fact  to  mainl 
that  the  Maccabean  period  was  altogether  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing psalms   worthy  of  incorporation  in  the  canon. 

*  In  the  early  phraseology  of  the  Eastern  and 
Psalter  is  simply  called  David,   e.g.  in  Chrysostom: 
Aa^io,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Ethiopic  Psalter:  "Dartd  I 
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though  the  Maccabean  period  had  no  prophets,  it  is  never- 
theless to  be  supposed  that  many  possessed  the  gift  of  poesy, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  faith,  which  is  essentially  one  and  the 
same  with  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  might  sanctify  this  gift 
and  cause  it  to  bear  fruit.  An  actual  proof  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  so-called  Psalter  of  Solomon  (lFaXxrjpiov  2aXojxd>vio<; 
in  distinction  from  the  canonical  Psalter  of  David)*  consisting 
of  18  psalms,  which  certainly  come  far  behind  the  originality 
and  artistic  beauty  of  the  canonical  Psalms;  but  they  shew 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  feelings  of  believers,  even  through- 
out the  whole  time  of  the  Maccabees,  found  utterance  in  ex- 
pressive spiritual  songs.  Maccabean  psalms  are  therefore  not 
an  absolute  impossibility  —  no  doubt  they  were  many;  and 
that  some  of  them  were  incorporated  in  the  Psalter,  cannot 
be  denied  a  priori.  But  still  the  history  of  the  canon  does 
not  favour  this  supposition.  And  the  circumstance  of  the 
LXX  version  of  the  Psalms  (according  to  which  citations  are 
made  even  in  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees)  inscribing  se- 
veral Psalms  '  Affouoo  xai  Za^apioo,  while  however  it  does  not 
assign  the  date  of  the  later  period  to  any,  is  against  it.  And 
if  Maccabean  psalms  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Psalter  they 
can  at  any  rate  only  be  few,  because  they  must  have  been  in- 
serted in  a  collection  which  was  already  arranged.  And  since 
the  Maccabean  movement,  though  beginning  with  lofty  aspira- 
tions, gravitated,  in  its  onward  course,  towards  things  carnal, 
we  can  no  longer  expect  to  find  psalms  relating  to  it,  or 
at  least  none  belonging  to  the  period  after  Judas  Maccabaeus; 
and  from  all  that  we  know  of  the  character  and  disposition 
of  Alexander  Jannseus  it  is  morally  impossible  that  this  des- 
pot should  be  the  author  of  the  first  and  second  Psalms  and 
should  have  closed  the  collection. 

IV.    ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLECTION. 

The  Psalter,  as  we  now  have  it,  consists  of  five  books.** 
Touto  as  jAY]  TrapsXGot,  5)  cpdoXo^s  —  says  Hippolytus,   whose 

*  First  made  known  by  De  la  Cerda  in  his  Adversaria  sacra  (1626) 
and  afterwards  incorporated  by  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Pseudepigraphus 
V.  T.  pp.  914  sqq.  (1713). 

**  The  Karaite  Jerochara  (about  950  A.  D.)  says  £\bXQ  (rolls)  instead 
of  DnDD. 
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words  are  afterwards  quoted  by  Epiphanius  —  8ti  xal  to  6aX- 
xrjpiov  &U  kIvtb  SieTXov  (3tp)aa  ol  cEppatot,  woxs  elvai  xal  auxo 
aXXov  7i£vxdx£U)(ov.  This  accords  with  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  i.  1 : 
Moses  gave  the  Israelites  the  five  books  of  the  Thora  and  cor- 
responding to  these  (d"u:d)  David  gave  them  the  book  of  Psalms 
which  consists  of  five  books  (onED  HlSton  12  Vfrtf  D^Dn  *1BD). 
The  division  of  the  Psalter  into  five  parts  makes  it  the  copy 
and  echo  of  the  Thora,  which  it  also  resembles  in  this  parti- 
cular: that  as  in  the  Thora  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sections 
alternate,  so  here  a  group  of  Elohistic  Psalms  (xlii — lxxxiv) 
is  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  groups  of  Jehovistic  (i  —  xli, 
lxxxv  —  cl).  The  five  books  are  as  follow:  —  i — xli,  xlii — 
lxxii,  lxxiii  —  lxxxix,  xc  —  cvi,  cvii  —  cl.*  Each  of  the  first 
four  books  closes  with  a  doxology,  which  one  might  erroneously 
regard  as  a  part  of  the  preceding  Psalm  (xli.  14,  lxxii.  18  sq., 
lxxxix.  53,  cvi.  48),  and  the  place  of  the  fifth  doxology  is 
occupied  by  Ps.  cl.  as  a  full  toned  finale  to  the  whole  (like 
the  relation  of  Ps.  cxxxiv  to  the  so-called  Songs  of  degrees). 
These  doxologies  very  much  resemble  the  language  of  the  li- 
turgical Beracha  of  the  second  Temple.  The  jCNl  JDJK  coupled 
with  )  (cf.  on  the  contrary  Num.  v.  22  and  also  Neh.  viii.  G) 
is  exclusively  peculiar  to  them  in  Old  Testament  writings. 
Even  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  the  Psalter 
was  a  whole  divided  into  five  parts,  which  were  indicated  by 
these  landmarks.  We  infer  this  from  1  Chron.  xvi.  3G.  The 
chronicler  in  the  free  manner  which  characterises  Thucydidea 
or  Livy  in  reporting  a  speech,  there  reproduces  David's  festal 
hymn  that  resounded  in  Israel  after  the  bringing  home  of  the 
ark;  and  he  does  it  in  such  a  way  that  after  he  has  once  fall- 
en into  the  track  of  Ps.  cvi.,  he  also  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  David  the  beracha  which  follows  that  Ps.  From  this  we 
see  that  the  Psalter  was  already  divided  into  books  at  that 
period;  the  closing  doxologies  had  already  become  thoroughly 
grafted  upon  the  body  of  the  Psalms  after  which  they  stand. 
The  chronicler  however  wrote  under  the  pontificate  of  Joha- 
nan,  the  son  of  Eliashib,  the  predecessor  of  Jaddua,  towi 
the  end  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  but  a  considerable  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Grecian. 


*  The  Karaite  Jcfeth  ben  Eli  calls  them  n*:;N  nDD,  *M3  «D 
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Next  to  this  application  of  the  beracha  of  the  Fourth  book 
by  the  chronicler,  Ps.  lxxii.  20  is  a  significant  mark  for  de- 
termining the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Psalter.  The  words : 
"are  ended  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse",  are  without 
doubt  the  subscription  to  the  oldest  psalm- collection,  which 
precededthe  present  psalm-pentateuch.  The  collector  certainly 
has  removed  this  subscription  from  its  original  place  close  after 
lxxii.  17,  by  the  interpolation  of  the  beracha  lxxii.  18  sq.,  but  left 
it,  at  the  same  time,  untouched.    The  collectors  and  those  who 
worked  up  the  older  documents  within  the  range  of  the  Bibli- 
cal literature  appear  to  have  been  extremely  conscientious  in 
this  respect  and  they  thereby  make  it  easier  for  us  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  origin  of  their  works,  —  as,  e.  g.  the  composer  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel  gives  intact  the  list  of  officers  from  a  later 
document  2  Sam.viii.  16 — 18  (which  closed  with  that,  so  far  as  we 
at  present  have  it  in  its  incorporated  state),  as  well  as  the  list 
from  an  older  document  (2  Sam.  xx.23 — 26);  or,  as  not  merely 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  in  the  middle  of  the  Exile,  but 
also  the  chronicler  towards  the  end  of  the  Persian  period,  have 
transferred  unaltered,  to  their  pages,  the  statement  that  the 
staves  of  the  ark  are  to  be  found  in  the  rings  of  the  ark  "to  this 
day",  which  has  its  origin  in  some  annalistic  document  (1  Kings 
viii.  8,  2  Chron.  v.  9).    But  unfortunately  that  subscription, 
which  has  been  so  faithfully  preserved,  furnishes  us  less  help 
than  we  could  wish.  We  only  gather  from  it  that  the  present 
collection  was  preceded  by  a  primary  collection  of  very  much 
more  limited  compass  which  formed  its  basis  and  that  this 
closed  with  the  Salomonic  Ps.  lxxii;  for  the  collector  would 
surely  not  have  placed  the  subscription,  referring  only  to  the 
prayers  of  David,  after  this  Psalm  if  he  had  not  found  it  there 
already.    And  from  this  point  it  becomes  natural  to  suppose 
that  Solomon  himself,  prompted  perhaps  by  the  liturgical  re- 
quirements of  the  new  Temple,   compiled  this  primary  col- 
lection, and  by  the  addition  of  Ps.  lxxii  may  have  caused  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  collection. 
But  to  the  question  whether  the  primary  collection  also 
contained  only  Davidic  songs  properly  so  called  or  whether 
the  subscribed  designation  Tn  rv6nn  is  only  intended  a  po- 
tiori,  the  answer  is  entirely  wanting.    If  we  adopt  the  latter 
supposition,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  for  what  reason 
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only  Ps.  1.  of  the  Psalms  of  Asaph  was  inserted  in  it.  For 
this  psalm  is  really  one  of  the  old  Asaphic  psalms  and  might 
therefore  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  primary  collection. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  altogether  impossible  for  all  the  Ko- 
rahitic  psalms  xlii  —  xlix  to  have  belonged  to  it,  for  some  of 
them,  and  most  undoubtedly  xlvii  and  xlviii  were  composed 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  most  remarkable  event  of  which, 
as  the  chronicler  narrates,  was  foretold  by  an  Asaphite  and 
celebrated  by  Korahitic  singers.  It  is  therefore,  apart  from 
other  psalms  which  bring  us  down  to  the  Assyrian  period  (as 
lxvi,  lxvii)  and  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (as  lxxi)  and  bear  in 
themselves  traces  of  the  time  of  the  Exile  (as  lxix,  35  sqq.), 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  primary  collection  should  have 
consisted  of  Ps.  ii  —  lxxii,  or  rather  (since  Ps.  ii  appears  as 
though  it  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  later  time  of  the  kings, 
perhaps  the  time  of  Isaiah)  of  Ps.  iii — lxxii.  And  if  we  leave 
the  later  insertions  out  of  consideration,  there  is  no  arrange- 
ment left  for  the  Psalms  of  David  and  his  cotemporaries, 
which  should  in  any  way  bear  the  impress  of  the  Davidic  and 
Salomonic  mind.  Even  the  old  Jewish  teachers  were  struck  by 
this,  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  iii  we  are  told,  that  when  Joshua 
ben  Levi  was  endeavouring  to  put  the  Ps.in  order,  a  voice  from 
heaven  cried  out  to  him:  arouse  not  the  slumberer  (ifPKVTH 
p'TrriN)  t*  e.  do  not  disturb  David  in  his  grave!  Why  Ps.  iii 
follows  directly  upon  Ps.ii,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Midrash 
BAfcfcK  HinD  follows  XiJDl  n:  HtthD,  may  certainly  be  more 
satisfactorily  explained  than  is  done  there:  but  to  speak  gener- 
ally the  mode  of  the  arrangement  of  the  first  two  books  u{  the 
Psalms  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  of  the  last  three,  viz.,  that 
which  in  my  Symbolce  ad  Psalmos  illustrandos  teagogicm  ( 1 1 
is  shewn  to  run  through  the  entire  Psalter,  more  accordin 
external  than  internal  points  of  contact.  * 


*  The  right  view  has  been  long  since  perceived  by  E 
his  exposition  of  Ps.  lxiii  (LXX.  lxii),  among  other  thin- 
self  thus:    i^m    os   TjYoa^ai   xffi  t<3v  ^T£YPa!J-!x^vcuv  8| 
dXXrjXuw  to-jc  6aX(i.ouc  xeio9ai  xaxA  to  nXeiaxov, 
prjaa?   7.ai   eup&v,   6t6   xal   auvrj<p0ai  a6xo&«  dbaa\ 
dxoXouOlav  irpic  dXX^Xooc   IvOev   p.4)  xaxd  toi«  / 
xaxd  xip  xlfi  5iavo(a«  dxoXouQtav  (in  Montfaucon'     I 
300).    This  dxoXojOte  5iavo(a«  is  however   not   nlwi 
The  attempts   of  Luther  (Walch,   iv.  col.  C4C  bf|«| 
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On  the  other  side  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  collection  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  present 
Psalter  must  lie  within  the  limits  of  Ps.  iii — lxxii,  for  nowhere 
else  do  old  Davidic  psalms  stand  so  closely  and  numerously 
together  as  here.  The  Third  book  (Ps.  lxxiii — lxxxix)  exhibits 
a  marked  difference  in  this  respect.  We  may  therefore  sup- 
pose that  the  chief  bulk  of  the  oldest  hymn  book  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  church  is  contained  in  Ps.  iii — lxxii.  But  we  must 
at  the  same  time  admit,  that  its  contents  have  been  dispersed 
and  newly  arranged  in  later  redactions  and  more  especially 
in  the  last  of  all;  and  yet,  amidst  these  changes  the  connec- 
tion of  the  subscription,  lxxii.  20,  with  the  psalm  of  Solomon 
was  preserved.  The  two  groups  iii  —  lxxii,  lxxiii  —  lxxxix, 
although  not  preserved  in  the  original  arrangement,  and  aug- 
mented by  several  kinds  of  interpolations,  at  least  represent 
the  first  two  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Psalter.  The  pri- 
mary collection  may  be  Salomonic.  The  after  portion  of  the 
second  group  was,  at  the  earliest,  added  in  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,at  which  time  probably  the  book  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  was  also  compiled.  But  with  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  being  in  the  right  we  incline  to  assign  them  to  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  not  merely  because  some  of  the  psalms 
among  them  seem  as  though  they  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
overthrow  of  Assyria  under  Hezekiah  rather  than  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  allied  neighbouring  nations  under  Jehoshaphat, 
but  chiefly  because  just  in  the  same  manner  "the  men  of  He- 
zekiah" appended  an  after  gleaning  to  the  older  Salomonic 
book  of  Proverbs  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  because  of  Hezekiah  it  is 
recorded,  that  he  brought  the  Psalms  of  David  and  of  Asaph 
(the  bulk  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Third  book  of  the 
Psalms)  into  use  again  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30).  In  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  collection  was  next  extended  by  the 
songs  composed  during  and  (which  are  still  more  numerous) 
after  the  Exile.  But  a  gleaning  of  old  songs  also  had  been 
reserved  for  this  time.  A  psalm  of  Moses  was  placed  first, 
in  order  to  give  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  beginning  of  the  new 
psalter  by  this  glance  back  into  the  earliest  time.  And  to 
the  56  Davidic  psalms  of  the  first  three  books,   there  are 

lomon  Gesner,  to  prove  a  link  of  internal  progress  in  the  Psalter  are  not 
convincing. 
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seventeen  more  added  here  in  the  last  two.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  all  directly  Davidic,  hut  partly  the  result  of  the 
writer  throwing  himself  into  David's  temper  of  mind  and  cir- 
cumstances. One  chief  store  of  such  older  psalms  were  per- 
haps the  historical  works  of  an  annalistic  or  even  prophetic 
character,  rescued  from  the  age  "before  the  Exile.  It  is  from 
such  sources  that  the  historical  notes  prefixed  to  the  Davidic 
hymns  (and  also  to  one  in  the  Fifth  hook:  Ps.  cxlii)  come. 
On  the  whole  there  is  unmistakeahly  an  advance  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest;  and  we  may  say,  with  Ewald,  that  in 
Ps.  i — xli  the  real  bulk  of  the  Davidic  and,  in  general,  of  the 
older  songs  is  contained,  in  Ps.  xlii — lxxxix  predominantly 
songs  of  the  middle  period,  in  Ps.  xc  —  cl  the  large  mass  of 
later  and  very  late  songs.  But  moreover  it  is  with  the  Psalm- 
collection  as  with  the  collection  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel:  the  chronological  order  and  the  ar- 
rangement according  to  the  matter  are  at  variance;  and  in 
many  places  the  former  is  intentionally  and  significantly  dis- 
regarded in  favour  of  the  latter.  We  have  often  already  re- 
ferred to  one  chief  point  of  view  of  this  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  matter,  viz.,  the  imitation  of  the  Thora;  it  was  perhaps 
this  which  led  to  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  hook,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Book  of  Numbers,  with  a  psalm  of  Moses  of 
this  character. 


V.   ARRANGEMENT  AND  INSCRIPTIONS. 

Among  the  Fathers,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  has  attempted  to 
shew  that  the  Psalter  in  its  five  books  leads  upward  as  by 
five  steps  to  moral  perfection,  az\  itpbt  xb  6^X6xspov  1 
XV  6irepxi8eW,   (k    av  fol   to    axooiotTov  kyUrpm  xm  fr) 
and  down  to  the  most  recent  times  attempts  have  bei  Q  mi 
to  trace  in  the  ^Ye  books  a  gradation  of  principal  thi 
which  influence  and  run  through  the  whole  collection. ' 
fear  that  in  this  direction,  investigation  has  Bet  before  r 
unattainable  end.  Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  Bee,  th< 
bears  the  impress  of  one  ordering  mind.    Fur  ita  opi  OM 

•    Opp.  cd.  Paris,  (]i\:^)  t.  i.  p.  2*«. 

•*  Thus  especially  Stiiliclin,  Zur  Link  Hung  in 
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formed  by  a  didactic -prophetic  couplet  of  psalms  (Ps.  i.  ii), 
introductory  to  the  whole  Psalter  and  therefore  in  the  ear- 
liest times  regarded  as  one  psalm,  which  opens  and  closes 
with  vrota;  and  its  close  is  formed  by  four  psalms  (Ps.  cxlvi 
—  cxlix)  which  begin  and  end  with  nnWl-  We  do  not  in- 
clude Ps.  cl.  for  this  psalm  takes  the  place  of  the  beracha 
of  the  Fifth  book,  exactly  as  the  recurring  verse  Isa.  xlviii.  22 
is  repeated  in  lvii.  21  with  fuller  emphasis,  but  is  omitted  at 
the  close  of  the  third  part  of  this  address  of  Isaiah  to  the 
exiles,  its  place  being  occupied  by  a  terrifying  description  of 
the  hopeless  end  of  the  wicked.  The  opening  of  the  Psalter 
celebrates  the  blessedness  of  those  who  walk  according  to  the 
will  of  God  in  redemption,  which  has  been  revealed  in  the 
law  and  in  history;  the  close  of  the  Psalter  calls  upon  all 
creatures  to  praise  this  God  of  redemption,  as  it  were  on  the 
ground  of  the  completion  of  this  great  work.  Bede  has  al- 
ready called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Psalter  from  Ps. 
cxlvi  ends  in  a  complete  strain  of  praise;  the  end  of  the  Psal- 
ter soars  upward  to  a  happy  climax.  The  assumption  that 
there  was  an  evident  predilection  for  attempting  to  make  the 
number  150  complete,  as  Ewald  supposes,  cannot  be  esta- 
blished; the  reckoning  147  (according  to  a  Haggadah  book 
mentioned  in  Jer.  Sabbath  xvi,  parallel  with  the  years  of  Jacob's 
life),  and  the  reckoning  149,  which  frequently  occurs  both  in 
Karaitic  and  Rabbinic  MSS.,  have  also  been  adopted;  the 
numbering  of  the  whole  and  of  particular  psalms  varies.* 

There  are  in  the  Psalter  73  psalms  bearing  the  inscription 
7)1^,  viz.  (reckoning  exactly)  37  in  book  i;  18  in  book  ii;  1  in  book 
iii;  2  in  book  iv;  15  in  book  v.  The  redaction  has  designed  the 
pleasing  effect  of  closing  the  collection  with  an  imposing  group  of 
Davidic  psalms,  just  as  it  begins  with  the  bulk  of  the  Davidic 
psalms.  And  the  Hallelujahs  which  begin  with  Ps.  cxlvi  (after 
the  15  Davidic  psalms)  are  the  preludes  of  the  closing  doxology. 

*  The  LXX,  like  our  Hebrew  text,  reckons  150  psalms,  but  with  va- 
riations in  separate  instances,  by  making  ix  and  x,  and  cxiv  and  cxv 
into  one,  and  in  place  of  these,  dividing  cxvi  and  cxlvii  each  into  two.  The 
combination  of  ix  and  x,  of  cxiv  and  cxv  into  one  has  also  been  adopted  by 
others;  cxxxiv  and  cxxxv,  but  especially  i  and  ii,  appear  here  and  there 
as  one  psalm.  Kimchi  reckons  149  by  making  Ps.  cxiv  and  cxv  into 
one.  The  ancient  Syriac  version  combines  Ps.  cxiv  and  cxv  as  one,  but 
reckons  150  by  dividing  Ps.  cxlvii. 
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The  Korahitic  and  Asaphic  psalms  are  found  exclusively 
in  the  Second  and  Third  books.  There  are  12  Asaphic  psalms: 
1.  lxxiii — lxxxiii,  and  also  12  Korahitic:  xlii.  xliii.  xliv — xlix. 
lxxxiv.  lxxxv.  lxxxvii.  lxxxviii,  assuming  that  Ps.  xliii  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  twin  psalm  to  xlii  and  that  Ps. 
lxxxviii  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Korahitic  psalms.  In 
both  of  these  divisions  we  find  psalms  belonging  to  the  time 
of  the  Exile  and  to  the  time  after  the  Exile  (lxxiv.  lxxix.  lxxxv). 
The  fact  of  their  being  found  exclusively  in  the  Second  and 
Third  books  cannot  therefore  be  explained  on  purely  chrono- 
logical grounds.  Korahitic  psalms,  followed  by  anAsaphic,open 
the  Second  book;  Asaphic  psalms,  followed  by  four  Korahitic, 
open  the  Third  book. 

The  way  in  which  Davidic  psalms  are  interspersed  clearly 
sets  before  us  the  principle  by  which  the  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  the  matter,    which  the  collector  has  chosen,    is  gov- 
erned. It  is  the  principle  of  homogeneousness,  which  is  the  old 
Semitic  mode  of  arranging  things:  for  in  the  alphabet,  the 
hand  and  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  water  and  fish,  the  eye  and 
the  mouth,  the  back  and  front  of  the  head  have  been  placed 
together.    In  like  manner  also  the  psalms  follow  one  another 
according  to  their  relationship  as  manifested  by  prominent 
external  and  internal  marks.    The  Asaphic  psalm,   Ps.  1.  La 
followed  by  the  Davidic  psalm,  li.,  because  they  both  simi- 
larly disparage  the  material  animal  sacrifice,   as  comp 
with  that  which  is  personal  and  spiritual.     And  the  Davidic 
psalm  lxxxvi  is  inserted  between  the  Korahitic  psalms  lxxxv 
and  lxxxvii,  because  it  is  related  both  to  Ps.  lxxxv.  8  by  the 
prayer:  "Shew  me  Thy  way,  0  Jahve"  and  "give  Thy  conquer- 
ing  strength  unto  Thy   servant",    and  to   Ps.  lxxxvii    by  the 
prospect  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  the  God  of  I  - 
rael.    This  phenomenon,  that  psalms  witli  similar  promin 
thoughts,  or  even  with  only  markedly  similar  pa 
cially  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  arc  thus  strum 
may  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  collection.    Thus 
Ps.  hi  with   the  inscription,   "after  (the  melo 
dove  among  strangers",  is  placed  after  Ps.  h  • 
the  occurrence  of  the  words:  »0A  that  I  hud  wing 
&c,  in  that  psalm;  thus  Ps.  xxxiv  and  xxxv 
as  being  the  only  psalms  in  which  Bthc  Vngcl  of  Jahvc 
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curs;  and  just  so  Ps.  ix  and  x  which  coincide  in  the  expres- 
sion msa  mny. 

Closely  connected  with  this  principle  of  arrangement  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  Elohimic  psalms  {i.  e.,  those  which, 
according  to  a  peculiar  style  of  composition  as  I  have  shewn 
in  my  Symlolce,  not  from  the  caprice  of  an  editor,  *  almost 
exclusively  call  God  CH^N,  and  beside  this  make  use  of  such 
compound  names  of  God  as  niN2S  mrp,  mtfDSJ  D^K  HIPP  and 
the  like)  are  placed  together  without  any  intermixture  of  Je- 
hovic  psalms.  In  Ps.  i — xli  the  divine  name  mrp  predomin- 
ates; it  occurs  272  times  and  OWN  only  15  times,  and  for 
the  most  part  under  circumstances  where  mrp  was  not  ad- 
missible. With  Ps.  xlii  the  Elohimic  style  begins;  the  last 
psalm  of  this  kind  is  the  Korahitic  psalm  lxxxiv,  which  for 
this  very  reason  is  placed  after  the  Elohimic  psalms  of  Asaph. 
In  the  Ps.  lxxxv  —  cl  TtiTV  again  becomes  prominent,  with 
such  exclusiveness,  that  in  the  psalms  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
books  nii"P  occurs  339  times  (not  239  as  in  Symbolce  p.  5),  and 
DnSK  of  the  true  God  only  once  (cxliv.  9).  Among  the  psalms 
of  David  18  are  Elohimic,  among  the  Korahitic  9,  and  the  Asa- 
phic  are  all  Elohimic.  Including  one  psalm  of  Solomon  and  four 
anonymous  psalms,  there  are  44  in  all  (reckoning  Ps.  xlii  and 
xliii  as  two).  They  form  the  middle  portion  of  the  Psalter, 
and  have  on  their  right  41  and  on  their  left  65  Jahve-psalms. 

Community  in  species  of  composition  also  belongs  to  the 
manifold  grounds  on  which  the  order  according  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  determined.  Thus  the  7>2i2?l?  (xlii — xliii.  xliv. 
xlv.  lii — lv)  and  CPrp  (lvi — lx)  stand  together  among  the  Elo- 
him-psalms.  In  like  manner  we  have  in  the  last  two  books  the 
rv6s|Bn  Ttt>(cxx — cxxxiv)  and,  divided  into  groups,  those  begin- 
ning with  nin  (cv — cvii)  and  those  beginning  and  ending  with 
nj-wH  (cxi — cxvii,  cxlvi — cl)  —  whence  it  follows  that  these 
titles  to  the  psalms  are  older  than  the  final  redaction  of  the 
collection. 

It  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise  than  that  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  psalms,  after  the  harmless  position  which  the  mono- 


*  This  is  Ewald's  view  (which  is  also  supported  by  Riehm  in  Slud. 
v.  Krit.  1857  S.  16S).  A  closer  insight  into  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  the  Elohira-psalras,  which  is  manifest  in  other  respects  also,  proves 
it  to  be  superficial  and  erroneous. 
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graphs  of  Sonntag  (1687),  Celsius  (1718),  Irhof  (1728)  take 
with  regard  to  them,  should  at  length  hecome  a  subject  for 
criticism;  but  the  custom  which  has  gained  ground  since  the 
last  decade  of  the  past  century  of  rejecting  what  has  been 
historically  handed  down,  has  at  present  grown  into  a  despi- 
cable habit  of  forming  a  decision  too  hastily,  which  in  any 
other  department  of  literature  where  the  judgment  is  not  so 
prejudiced  by  the  drift  of  the  enquiry,  would  be  regarded  as 
folly.  Instances  like  Hab.  iii.  1  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  comp.  Ps.  lx. 
1,  shew  that  David  and  other  psalm-writers  might  have  appen- 
ded their  names  to  their  psalms  and  the  definition  of  their  pur- 
port. And  the  great  antiquity  of  these  and  similar  inscriptions 
also  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  LXX  found  them  already  in 
existence  and  did  not  understand  them;  that  they  also  cannot 
be  explained  from  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles  (including  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  which  belongs  to  these)  in  which  much  i^  Baid 
about  music,  and  appear  in  these  books,  like  much  besi 
as  an  old  treasure  of  the  language  revived,  so  that  the  h 
the  understanding  of  them  must  have  been  lost  very  early, 
also  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the  last  two  books  of  the 
Psalter  they  are  of  more  rare,  and  in  the  first  three  of  m 
frequent  occurrence. 

VI.  THE  STK0PI1E-SYSTEM  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

The  early  Hebrew  poetry  has  neither  rhyme  nor  met     , 
both  of  which  (first  rhyme  and  then  afterwards  w<  * 

first  adopted  by  Jewish  poesy  in  the  seventh  century 
Christ.    True,  attempts  at  rhyme  are  not  wanting  in  the  po 
try  and  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  tli 
philla  style,  Ps.  cvi.  4—7  cf.  Jer.  iii.  21  —  25,  where  the  en 
nestness  of  the  prayer  naturally  causes  the  heaping 
similar  flexional  endings;  bnt  this  assonance,  in  thi 
state  towards  rhyme  proper,  had  not  yet  assm 
established  form  as  is  found  in  Syriac*    It  i 
difficult  to  point  out  verses  of  four  Lines  only,  wh 
uniform  or  mixed  metre  running  through  I 
standing,  Augustine,  Ep.  cxiii  ad  Mcmorium,  is  [>* 
ranted  in  saying  of  the  Psalms:   cert 

♦  Vid.  Zingcrle  in  the  Deutsche  Morgcnlan 
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credo  Mis  qui  earn  linguam  probe  callenl,  and  it  is  not  a  mere 
fancy  when  Philo,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome  and  others  have 
detected  in  the  Old  Testament  songs,  and  especially  in  the 
Psalms,  something  resembling  the  Greek  and  Latin  metres. 
For  the  Hebrew  poetry  indeed  had  a  certain  syllabic  mea- 
sure, since,  —  apart  from  the  audible  Shebd  and  the  Chateph, 
both  of  which  represent  the  primitive  shortenings,  —  all  syl- 
lables with  a  full  vowel  are  intermediate,  and  in  ascending  be- 
come long,  in  descending  short,  or  in  other  words,  in  one 
position  are  strongly  accented,  in  another  more  or  less  slur- 
red over.  Hence  the  most  manifold  rhythms  arise,  e.  g.  the 
anapaestic  wenaslilicha  mimennu  abothemo  (ii.  3)  or  the  dactylic 

az  jedabber  elemo  beappo  (ii.  5).  The  poetic  discourse  is  freer 
in  its  movement  than  the  Syriac  poetry  with  its  constant  as- 
xending  (_  JL)  or  descending  spondees  (-_);  it  represents 
all  kinds  of  syllabic  movements  and  thus  obtains  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lively  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  metres.  But 
it  is  only  an  appearance  —  for  the  forms  of  verse,  which  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  quantity,  are  altogether  foreign  to  early 
Hebrew  poetry,  as  also  to  the  oldest  poetry;  and  these  rhythms 
which  vary  according  to  the  emotions  are  not  metres,  for,  as 
Augustine  says  in  his  work  Be  Musica,  "Ornne  metrum  rhythmus, 
non  omnis  rhythmus  etiatn  metrum  est"  Yet  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  a  definite  rhythm  running  through  the  whole  in  a 
shorter  or  longer  poem,  but  the  rhythms  always  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  thoughts  and  feelings;  as  e.  g.  the  evening  song 
Ps.  iv  towards  the  end  rises  to  the  anapaestic  measure:  ki- 

atta  Jaliarve  lebadad,  in  order  then  quietly  to  subside  in  the 

iambic:  labetach    toshibeni.*  With  this  alternation  of  rise  and 


*  Bellermann's  Versuch  ilber  die  Mctrik  der  Hebrder  (1813)  is  com- 
paratively the  best  on  this  subject  even  down  to  the  present  time;  for 
Saalschiitz  {Von  der  Form  der  hebr.  Poesic,  1825,  and  elsewhere)  proceeds 
on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  present  system  of  accentuation 
does  not  indicate  the  actual  strong  toned  syllable  of  the  words  —  by 
following  the  pronunciation  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews  he  perceives, 
almost  throughout,  a  spondseo-dactylic  rhythm  (e.  g.  Judg.  xiv.  18  lule 
chardshtem  beegluthi).  But  the  traditional  accentuation  is  proved  to  be 
a  faithful  continuation  of  the  ancient  proper  pronunciation  of  the  He- 
brew; the  trochaic  pronunciation  is  more  Syrian,  and  the  tendency  to 
Hraw  the  accent  from  the  final  syllable  to  the  penult,  regardless  of  the 
conditions  originally  governing  it,  is   a  phenomenon  which  belongs  only 
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fall,  long  and  short  syllables,  harmonizing  in  lively  passages 
with  the  subject,  there  is  combined,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  an  ex- 
pressiveness of  accent  which  is  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  to  such  an  extent.  Thus  e.  g.  Ps.  ii.  5a  sounds  like  peal- 
ing thunder,  and  5&  corresponds  to  it  as  the  flashing  lightning. 
And  there  are  a  number  of  dull  toned  Psalms  as  xvii.  xlix. 
lviii.  lix.  lxxiii,  in  which  the  description  drags  heavily  on  and 
is  hard  to  be  understood,  and  in  which  more  particularly  the 
suffixes  in  mo  are  heaped  up,  because  the  indignant  mood 
of  the  writer  impresses  itself  upon  the  style  and  makes  itself 
heard  in  the  very  sound  of  the  words.  The  non  plus  ultra  of 
such  poetry,  whose  very  tones  heighten  the  expression,  is  the 
cycle  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  chap,  xxiv — xxvii. 

Under  the  point  of  view  of  rhythm  the  so-called  paralle- 
lisms membrorum  has  also  been  rightly  placed:  that  funda- 
mental law  of  the  higher,  especially  poetic,  style  for  which 
this  appropriate  name  has  been  coined,  not  very  long  since.* 
The  relation  of  the  two  parallel  members  does  not  really  differ 
from  that  of  the  two  halves  on  either  side  of  the  principal 
caesura  of  the  hexameter  and  pentameter;  and  this  is  parti- 
cularly manifest  in  the  double  long  line  of  the  caesural  schema 
(more  correctly:  the  cliaeretic  schema)  e.  g.  Ps.  xlviii.  6,  7: 
They  beheld,  straightway  they  marvelled,  \  bewildered  they  look 
to  flight.  Trembling  took  hold  upon  them  there  \  anguish,  as  a 
woman  in  travail.  Here  the  one  thought  is  expanded  in  the  Bame 
verse  in  two  parallel  members.  But  from  the  fact  of  the 
rhythmical  organization  being  carried  out  without  ref 
to  the  logical  requirements  of  the  sentence,  as  in  th 
psalm  vers.  4,8:  Elohim  in  her  palaces  \  was  known  as  a  ref 
With  an  east  wind  Thou  breakest  \  the  ships  of  Tarshish , 

to  the  later  period  of  the  language  (vid.  HupfelJ  in  the  Deui 
Zeilschr.  vi.  16"). 

*  Abenezra  calls  it  btt  duplication,  and  Kimclii  ffiWn*;D2 
duplicatio  sentcnlicc  verbis  variatis;  both  regard  it   as   an 
expression  (mn$J  "pi).    Even  the   punctuation   does  B01 
real  understanding  of  the  rhythmical  relation  of  the  meml 
to  one  another,  and  when  it  divides  every  verse  thai  is  mai 
wherever  it  is  possible  into  two  parts,   it  musl  not  be  ii 
rhythmical  relation  is  actually  always  one  consisting 
although  (as  Hupfeld  has   Bhewn  in  his  admirable  n  the 

fold  law  of  the  rhythm   and  accent,  in  the  D.    H 
exists  it  always  consists  of  at  least  two  members. 
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see  that  the  rhythm  is  not  called  into  existence  as  a  necessity 
of  such  expansion  of  the  thought,  but  vice  versa  this  mode  of 
expanding  the  thought  results  from  the  requirements  of  the 
rhythm.  Here  is  neither  synonymous  or  identical  (tauto- 
logical), nor  antithetical,  nor  synthetical  parallelism,  but 
merely  that  which  De  Wette  calls  rhythmical,  merely  the  rhyth- 
mical rise  and  fall,  the  diastole  and  systole,  which  poetry  is 
otherwise  (without  binding  itself)  wont  to  accomplish  by  two 
different  kinds  of  ascending  and  descending  logical  organi- 
zation. The  ascending  and  descending  rhythm  does  not 
usually  exist  within  the  compass  of  one  line,  but  it  is  distri- 
buted over  two  lines  which  bear  the  relation  to  one  another 
of  rhythmical  antecedent  and  consequent,  of  irpotpoo;  and 
stkoBo?.  This  distich  is  the  simplest  ground-form  of  the  strophe, 
which  is  visible  in  the  earliest  song,  handed  down  to  us, 
Gen.  iv.  23  sq.  The  whole  Ps.  cxix  is  composed  in  such 
distichs,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  the  apophthegm;  the 
acrostic  letter  stands  there  at  the  head  of  each  distich,  just 
as  at  the  head  of  each  line  in  the  likewise  distichic  pair, 
Ps.  cxi,  cxii.  The  tristich  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  distich, 
the  ascending  rhythm  being  prolonged  through  two  lines  and 
the  fall  commencing  only  in  the  third,  e.  g.  xxv.  7  (the  n  of 
this  alphabetical  Psalm): 

iijave  not  the  sins  of  my  youth  and  my  transgressions  in  remembrance, 

According  to  Thy  mercy  remember  Thou  me 

For  Thy  goodness'  sake,  0  Jahve! 

This  at  least  is  the  natural  origin  of  the  tristich,  which  more- 
over in  connection  with  a  most  varied  logical  organization  still 
has  the  inalienable  peculiarity,  that  the  full  fall  is  reserved 
until  the  third  line,  e.  g.  in  the  first  two  strophes  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  where  each  line  is  a  long  line  in 
two  parts  consisting  of  rise  and  fall,  the  principal  fall,  how- 
ever, after  the  caesura  of  the  third  long  line,  closes  the  strophe  : 
3h!  how  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,    otherwise  full  of  people! 
She  is  become  as  a  widow,  the  great  one  among  nations, 

The  princess  among  provinces,  she  is  become  tributary. 

*3y  night  she  weepeth  sore  and  her  tears  are  upon  her  cheeks; 

There  is  not  one  to  comfort  her         of  all  her  lovers, 
All  her  friends  have  betra}red  her,     they  are  become  her  enemies. 
If  we  now  further  enquire,  whether  Hebrew  poesy  goes  beyond 
these  simplest  beginnings  of  the  strophe-formation  and  even 
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extends  the  network  of  the  rhythmical  period,  hy  combining 
the  two  and  three  line  strophe  with  ascending  and  descending 
rhythm  into  greater  strophic  wholes  rounded  off  into  them- 
selves, the  alphabetical  Psalm  xxxvii  furnishes  us  with  a 
safe  answer  to  the  question,  for  this  is  almost  entirely  tetra- 
stichic,  e.  g. 

2tt>out  evil-doers  fret  not  thyself, 

2U>out  the  workers  of  iniquity  be  thou  not  envious. 

For  as  grass  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down, 

And  as  the  green  herb  they  shall  wither, 

but  it  admits  of  the  compass  of  the  strophe  increasing  even 
to  the  pentastich,  (ver.  25,  26)  since  the  unmistakeable  land- 
marks of  the  order,  the  letters,  allow  a  freer  movement : 

How  I,  who  once  was  young,  am  become  old, 
Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken 
And  his  seed  begging  bread. 
He  ever  giveth  and  lendeth 
And  his  seed  is  blessed. 

From  this  point  the  sure  guidance  of  the  alphabel 
Psalms*  fails  us  in  investigating  the  Hebrew  strophe-system. 
But  in  our  further  confirmatory  investigations  we  will  take 
with  us  from  these  Psalms,  the  important  conclusion  that  the 
verse  bounded  by  Sophpasuk,  the  placing  of  which  harmonizes 
with  the  accentuation  first  mentioned  in  the  post-Talmudic 
tractate  Sofrim, **  is  by  no  means  (as,  since  Koster,  1831,  it 
has  been  almost  universally  supposed)  the  original  form  of 
the  strophe  but  that  strophes  are  a  whole  i  ing  of  an 

equal  or  symmetrical  number  of  stichs.***     Hnpfeld  |  Pi.  it. 

*  Even  the   older  critics  now  and  then  supposed  that 
make  these  Ps.  the  starting  point   of  our  enquiries.    For  in 
pilius  says:  "It  may  perhaps  strike  some  one  whether  an   opini 
some    of   the   modes   of  the  Davidic   species  of  \ 
not  be  formed  from  his,  so-to-speak,  alphabeti<;)l  psalms.'1 

**  Even  if,  and  this  is  what  Hupfeld  and  Riehm  (Lu 
S.  300)  advance,    the  Old  Testament  books  were  dirided 
D'plDD,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Ma 
verses,  as  we  now  have  it  and  especially  that  of  the  I 
is  Masoretic. 

***  It  was  these  stichs,  of  which  the  Talmud  [B 
eight  more  in  the  Psalter  than  in  the  Thdra, 
inally    called    Q^piDD.    Also  in  Angustine 
oti/o;.     With   him   the   words  Popuhts   ejus   I 
versus.    There  is  no  Hebrew  MS.  which  coul     ' 
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450)  has  objected  against  this,  that  "this  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  nature  of  rhythm  =  parallelism,  which  cannot 
stand  on  one  leg,  but  needs  two,  that  the  distich  is  therefore 
the  rhythmical  unit/ 

But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  a  strophe  is  to  be 
measured  according  to  the  number  of  distichs?  The  distich 
is  itself  only  the  smallest  strophe,  viz.  one  consisting  of 
two  lines.  And  it  is  even  forbidden  to  measure  a  greater 
strophe  by  the  number  of  distichs,  because  the  rhythmical 
unit,  of  which  the  distich  is  the  ground-form,  can  just  as  well 
be  tristichic,  and  consequently  these  so-called  rhythmical  units 
form  neither  according  to  time  nor  space  parts  of  equal  value. 
But  this  applies  still  less  to  the  Masoretic  verses.  True,  we 
have  shewn  in  our  larger  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  ii.  522  sq., 
in  agreement  with  Hupfeld,  and  in  opposition  to  Ew  aid,  that  the 
accentuation  proceeds  upon  the  law  of  dichotomy.  But  the  Ma- 
soretic division  of  the  verses  is  not  only  obliged  sometimes  to 
give  up  the  law  of  dichotomy,  because  the  verse  (as  e.  g.  xviii. 
2,  xxv.  1,  xcii.  9,)  does  not  admit  of  being  properly  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  and  it  subjects  not  only  verses  of  three  members 
(as  e.  g.  i.  1,  ii.  2)  in  which  the  third  member  is  embellishingly  or 
synthetically  related  to  the  other  two  —  both  are  phenomena 
which  in  themselves  furnish  proof  in  favour  of  the  relative  in- 
dependence of  the  lines  of  the  verse  —  but  also  verses  of  four 
members  where  the  sense  requires  it  (as  i.  3,  xviii.  16)  and  where 
it  does  not  require  it  (as  xxii.  15,  xl.  6),  to  the  law  of  dicho- 
tomy.   And  these  Masoretic  verses  of  such  various  compass 


the  arrangement  of  the  Psalms  in  stichs;  those  which  we  possess  only 
break  the  Masoretic  verse,  (if  the  space  of  the  line  admits  of  it)  for  ease 
of  writing  into  the  two  halves ,  without  even  regarding  the  general 
injunction  in  c.  xiv  of  the  tractate  Sofrhn  and  that  of  Ben-Bileam  in  his 
Ilorajoth  ha-Kore,  that  the  breaks  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  beginnings 
of  the  verses  and  the  two  great  pausal  accents.  Nowhere  in  the  MSS., 
which  divide  and  break  up  the  words  most  capriciously,  is  there  to  be 
seen  any  trace  of  the  recognition  of  those  old  □"'plDD  being  preserved. 
These  were  not  merely  lines  determined  by  the  space,  as  were  chiefly 
also  the  oxiyoi  or  ettt]  according  to  the  number  of  which,  the  compass  of 
Greek  works  was  recorded,  but  lines  determined  by  the  sense,  -/.uiXa 
(Suidas:  xuiXov  6  d^TjpTta^svTjV  ewoiav  eycuv  criyo<;)>  as  Jerome  wrote  his 
Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  after  the  model  of  the  Greek 
and  Ptoman  orators  {c.  g.  the  MSS.  of  Demosthenes),  per  cola  et  commata 
i.  e.  in  lines  breaking  off  according  to  the  sense. 
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are  to  be  the  constituent  parts  according  to  which  strophes 
of  a  like  cipher  shall  be  measured!  A  strophe  only  becomes 
a  strophe  by  virtue  of  its  symmetrical  relation  to  others,  to 
the  ear  it  must  have  the  same  time,  to  the  eye  the  same  form 
and  it  must  consequently  represent  the  same  number  of  lines 
(clauses).  The  fact  of  these  clauses,  according  to  the  special 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  moving  on  with  that  rising 
and  falling  movement  which  we  call  parallelism  until  they 
come  to  the  close  of  the  strophe  where  it  gently  falls  to  rest,  is  a 
thing  sui generis,  and,  within  the  province  of  the  strophe,  some- 
what of  a  substitute  for  metre;  but  the  strophe  itself  is  a  sec- 
tion which  comes  to  thorough  repose  by  this  species  of  rhyth- 
mical movement.  So  far,  then,  from  placing  the  rhythm  on 
one  leg  only,  we  give  it  its  two:  but  measure  the  strophe 
not  by  the  two  feet  of  the  Masoretic  verses  or  even  couplets 
of  verses,  but  by  the  equal,  or  symmetrically  alternating  num- 
ber of  the  members  present,  which  consist  mostly  of  two  f 
often  enough  however  of  three,  and  sometimes  even  of  four  i 

Whether  and  how  a  psalm  is  laid  out  in  strophes,  is  shewn 
by  seeing  first  of  all  what  its  pauses  are,  where  the  flow 
thoughts  and  feelings  falls  in  order  to  rise  anew,  and  then 
by  trying  whether  these  pauses  have  a  like  or  symmetrically 
correspondent  number  of  stichs  (e.  g.  6.  6.  6.  G  or  6.  i 
or,  if  their  compass  is  too  great  for  them  to  be  at  oi 
garded  as  one  strophe,  whether  they  cannot  be  divided 
smaller  wholes  of  an  equal  or  symmetrical  number  of 
For  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  strophe  do< 
in  a  run  of  definite  metres  closely  united  to  form  on 
monious  whole  (for  instance,  like  the  Sapphic  strophe,  wl 
the  four  membered  verses,  Isa.  xvi.  9,  10,  with  their  ■ 
closing  lines  corresponding  to  the  Adonic  Terse,  Btrikii 
resemble),  but  in  a  closed  train  of  thought  which  is  unrolled 
after  the  distichic  and  tristichic  ground-form  of  the  rhytl 
mical  period.  The  strophe-schemata,  which  arc  th 
are  very  diverse.    We  find  not  only  that  all  the  stroph( 
a  poem  are  of  the  same  compass  (e.  </.  4.  4.  4.  4),   ' 
that  the  poem  is  made  up  of  symmetrical  relati( 
of  strophes  of  different  compass.    The  condition  laid  d 
by  some,*  that  only  a  poem  that  consists  of  stroph< 

ForTnstance  Meier  in  his  Gcschichlc  tUf 
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length  can  be  regarded  as  strophic,  is  refuted  not  only  by 
the  Syriac*  but  also  by  the  post-biblical  Jewish  poetry.** 
We  find  the  following  variations :  strophes  of  the  same  com- 
pass followed  by  those  of  different  compass  (e.  g.  4.  4.  6.  6); 
as  in  the  chiasmus,  the  outer  and  inner  strophes  of  the  same 
compass  (e.  g.  4.  6.  6.  4);  the  first  and  third,  the  second 
and  fourth  corresponding  to  one  another  (e.  g.  4.  6.  4.  6);  the 
mingling  of  the  strophes  repeated  antistrophically,  i.  e.  in  the 
inverted  order  (e.  g.  4.  6.  7.  7.  6.  4);  strophes  of  equal  com- 
pass surrounding  one  of  much  greater  compass  (e.  g.  4.  4. 
10.  4.  4.),  what  Koster  calls  the  pyramidal  schema;  strophes 
of  equal  compass  followed  by  a  short  closing  stanza  (e.  g.  3. 
3.  2);  a  longer  strophe  forming  the  base  of  the  whole  (e.g. 5.  3. 
3.  7),  and  these  are  far  from  being  all  the  different  figures9 
which  the  Old  Testament  songs  and  more  especially  the  Psalms 
present  to  us,  when  we  arrange  their  contents  in  stichs. 

With  regard  to  the  compass  of  the  strophe,  we  may 
expect  to  find  it  consisting  of  as  many  as  twelve  lines  according 
to  the  Syrian  and  the  synagogue  poetry.  The  line  usually  con- 
sists of  three  words,  or  at  least  only  of  three  larger  words; 
in  this  respect  the  Hebrew  exhibits  a  capacity  for  short  but 
emphatic  expressions,  which  are  inadmissible  in  German  [or 
English].  This  measure  is  often  most  uniformly  preserved 
throughout  a  considerable  length,  not  only  in  the  Psalms  but 
also  in  the  Book  of  Job.  For  there  is  far  more  reason  for 
saying  that  the  strophe  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  than  for  G.  Hermann's  observation  of 
strophic  arrangement  in  the  Bucolic  writers  and  Kochly's  in 
the  older  portions  of  Homer. 

VII.   TEMPLE  MUSIC  AND  PSALMODY. 

The  Thora  contains  no  directions  respecting  the  use  of 
song  and  music  in  divine  worship  except  the  commands  con- 
fer dcr  Hcbracr,  S.  67,  who  maintains  that  strophes  of  unequal  length 
are  opposed  to  the  simplest  laws  of  the  lyric  song  and  melody.  But  the 
demands  which  melody  imposes  on  the  formation  of  the  verse  and  the 
strophe  were  not  so  stringent  among  the  ancients  as  now,  and  moreover 
—  is  not  the  sonnet  a  lyric  poem? 

*    vid.  Zingerle  in  the  D.  M.  Z.  x.  123,  124. 
**   vid.  Zunz,  Synagogale  Poesie  des  Mitlclallers,  S.  92 — 91. 
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cerning  the  ritualistic  use  of  silver  trumpets  to  be  blown  by 
the  priests  (Numb.  ch.  x).  David  is  really  the  creator  of  litur- 
gical music,  and  to  his  arrangements,  as  we  see  from  the 
Chronicles,  every  thing  was  afterwards  referred,  and  in  times 
when  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  restored.  So  long  as  David 
lived,  the  superintendence  of  the  liturgical  music  was  in  his 
hands  (1  Chron.  xxv.  2).  The  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  three  choir-masters  (Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan-Jeduthun) 
directed  the  choir  was  the  cymbals  (DTfcp  or  D^^tf*)  which 
served  instead  of  wands  for  beating  time;  the  harps  (c^z:) 
represented  the  soprano,  and  the  bass  (the  male  voice  in 
opposition  to  the  female)  was  represented  by  the  citherns  an 
octave  lower  (1  Chron.  xv.  17 — 21),  which,  to  infer  from  the 
word  Hato?  used  there,  were  used  at  the  practice  of  the  pieces 
by  the  n&E appointed.  In  a  Psalm  where  Pi^D  is  appended  (vid. 
on  Ps.  iii),  the  stringed  instruments  (which  r6o  j'pjjnix.  17  de- 
finitely expresses),  and  the  instruments  generally,  are  to  join 
in**  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  intensity  to  that  which  is  being 
sung.  To  these  instruments,  besides  those  mentioned  in  Ps.  cl, 
2  Sam.  vi.  5,  belonged  also  the  flute,  the  liturgical  use  of  which 
(vid.  on  v.  1)  in  the  time  of  the  first  as  of  the  second  Temple 
is  undoubted:  it  formed  the  peculiar  musical  accompaniment 
of  the  hallel  (vid.  Ps.  cxiii)  and  of  the  nightly  torch -light 
festival  on  the  semi-festival  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Succa  15  a).  The  trumpets  (nll^u)  were  blown  exclusively 
by  the  priests  to  whom  no  part  was  assigned  in  the  singing 
(as  probably  also  the  horn  IBV^  lxxxi.  4,  xcviii.  G,  cl.  3),  and 
according  to  2  Chron.  v.  12  sq.  (where  the  number  of  the  two 
Mosaic  trumpets  appears  to  be  raised  to  120)  took  their  turn 
unisono  with  the  singing  and  the  music  of  the  Levites,  At 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  the  Levites  sin-  and  plaj 
and  the  priests  sound  trumpets  Dltt,  2  Chron.  vii.  G,  and  at 


*  Talmudic  hu\U.  The  usual  Levitic  orchestra  of  the  temple  ofH 
consisted  of  2  Nabla  players,  9  Cithern  players  and  one  who  struck  the 
Zelazal,N\z.  Ben-Arza  {Erachin  10  a,  &c;  Tamidxu.  3),  who  alto  ha 
oversight  of  the  duchan  {Tosiphta  to  Shekalim  ii). 

**  Comp.  Mattheson's  "Erlaulcrtcs  Sclair  1745:  Selah  U  a  word  mark- 
ing a  prelude,  interlude,  or  after-piece  with  instran 
ting  the  places  where  the  instruments  play  alone,   in  ehori 
ritorncllo. 
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the  inauguration  of  the  purified  Temple  under  Hezekiah  the 
music  of  the  Levites  and  priests  sound  in  concert  until  all 
the  burnt  offerings  are  laid  upon  the  altar  fire,  and  then 
(probably  as  the  wine  is  being  poured  on)  began  (without  any 
further  thought  of  the  priests)  the  song  of  the  Levites,  2 
Chron.  xxix.  26 — 30.  In  the  second  Temple  it  was  otherwise: 
the  sounding  of  the  trumpets  by  the  priests  and  the  Levitical 
song  with  its  accompanying  music  alternated,  they  were  not 
simultaneous.  The  congregation  did  not  usually  sing  with 
the  choir,  but  only  uttered  their  Amen;  nevertheless  they 
joined  in  the  Hallel  and  in  some  psalms  after  the  first  clause 
with  its  repetition,  after  the  second  with  hallelujah  (Maimo- 
nides,  Hilchoth  Megilla,  3).  1  Chron.  xvi.  36  points  to  a  similar 
arrangement  in  the  time  of  the  first  Temple.  Just  so  does 
Jer.  xxxiii.  11  in  reference  to  the  '•''Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
for  He  is  good".  Antiphonal  singing  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
gregation is  also  to  be  inferred  from  Ezra  iii.  10  sq.  The 
Psalter  itself  is  moreover  acquainted  with  an  allotment  of 
the  niD/y,  comp.  nmtt'D  Ezra  ii.  65  (whose  treble  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Levite  boys  in  the  second  Temple,  vid.  on  xlvi 
1)  in  choral  worship  and  speaks  of  a  praising  of  God  "in  full 
choirs",  xxvi.  12,  lxviii.  27.  And  responsive  singing  is  of 
ancient  date  in  Israel:  even  Miriam  with  the  women  answered 
the  men  (QI"6  Ex.  xv.  21)  in  alternating  song,  and  Nehemiah 
(ch.  xii.  27  sqq.)  at  the  dedication  of  the  city  walls  placed  the 
Levites  in  two  great  companies  which  are  there  called  nmn, 
in  the  midst  of  the  procession  moving  towards  the  Temple. 
In  the  time  of  the  second  Temple  each  day  of  the  week  had 
its  psalm.  The  psalm  for  Sunday  was  xxiv,  for  Monday  xlviii, 
Tuesday  lxxxii,  Wednesday  xciv,  Thursday  lxxxi,  Friday 
xciii,  the  Sabbath  xcii.  This  arrangement  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidse,  for  the  sta- 
tements of  the  Talmud  are  supported  by  the  inscriptions  of 
Ps.  xxiv,  xlviii,  xciv,  xciii  in  the  LXX,  and  as  respects  the 
connection  of  the  daily  psalms  with  the  drink-offering,  by 
Sir.  1.  14 — 16.  The  psalms  for  the  days  of  the  week  were 
sung,  to  wit,  at  the  time  of  the  drink-offering  (~DJ))  which  was 
joined  with  the  morning  Tamid* :  two  priests,  who  stood  on 

*  According  to  the  maxim  )"n  h)J  N^N  TTPV  ")D1N  pN,  "no  one  sing- 
etli  except  over  the  wine." 
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the  right  and  left  of  the  player  upon  the  cymhal  (Zelazal) 
by  whom  the  signal  was  given,  sounded  the  trumpets  at  the 
nine  pauses  (c^TlD),  into  which  it  was  divided  when  sung  by 
the  Levites,  and  the  people  bowed  down  and  worshipped.* 
The  Levites  standing  upon  the  suggestus  (pn)j  —  i.  e.  upon 
a  broad  staircase  consisting  of  a  few  steps,  which  led  up  from 
the  court  of  the  laity  to  that  of  the  priests,  —  who  were  both 
singers  and  musicians,  and  consequently  played  only  on  strin- 
ged instruments  and  instruments  of  percussion,  not  wind- 
instruments,  were  at  least  twelve  in  number,  with  9  citherns, 
2  harps,  and  one  cymbal:  on  certain  days  the  flute  was  added 
to  this  number.**  The  usual  suggestus  on  the  steps  at  the  side 
of  the  altar  was  changed  for  another  only  in  a  few  cases;  for 
it  is  noticed  as  something  special  that  the  singers  had  a  dif- 
ferent position  at  the  festival  of  water-drawing  during  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  {vid.  introduction  to  Ps.  cxx  —  cxxxiv), 
and  that  the  flute-players  who  accompanied  the  Hallel  stood 
before  the  altar,  PCTED  ^zb  (Erachin  10  a).  The  treble  was  taken 


*  B.  Bosh  ha-Shana,  31a.     Tamid  vii.  3,   comp.  the  introduction  to 
Ps.  xxiv.  xcii  and  xciv. 

**  According  to   B.  Erachin  10  a  the   following  were  the  customary 
accompaniments  of  the  daily  service:  1)  21  trumpet  blasts,   to  as  many 
as  48;  2)  2  nablas,  to 6  at  most;  2 flutes  (pWn),  to  12  at  most.   Blowing- 
flute  is  called  striking  the  flute,  Wm  nSil.    On  12  days  of  the  year  the 
flute  was  played  before  the  altar:  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  at  the  slayi: 
Passover  (at  which  the  Hallel  was  sung),  on  the  14th  of  Ijar  at  th 
of  the  little  Passover,  on  the  1st  and  7th  days  of  the  Passover  an  I 
eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  mouth-piece  (:*:> 
to  the  explanation  of  Maimonides)  was  not  of  metal  but  a  reed  (com 
anbub,  the  blade  of  the  reed),   because  it  sounds  more  melodic 
it  was  never  more  than  one  flute  (TIT  3DH,  playing  a  solo),  which  con- 
tinned    at  the   end  of  a  strain  and  closed  it,  because  this  | 
finest  close  (pAffc   On  the  12  days  mentioned,  the  Hallel 
flute  accompaniment.   On  other  days,  the  Psalm  appointed  for  th 
accompanied  by  nablas,  cymbals  and  citherns.  This  paa 
/■rac/«n  also  tells  who  were  the  flute-players.  Onthefiute-pl 
ival  of  water-drawing,  vid.  my  Getchichte  der  Jtdiscken  P 
the  Temple  of  Herod,  according  to  Erachin  10  bt  tl 
This  was  however  not  a  water-organ  (D^iTin,  h, 
organ  (HSHJO)  with  a  hundred  different  tones  pQT  « 
like  sound',' according  to  Jerome  {Opp.  cd.  Mart.  v.  101).  * 
rusalcm  usque    ad  monlcm    OUvcli   ct   *tnplhu%    iM   B  '», 

i.  2S1— 2S4. 

VOL  J. 
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by  the  Levite  youths,  who  stood  below  the  suggestus  at 
the  feet  of  the  Levites  (vid.  on  Ps.  xlvi).  The  daily  }2^.p7)  TE' 
(t.  e.  the  week-day  psalm  which  concluded  the  morning  sa- 
crifice) was  sung  in  nine  (or  perhaps  more  correctly  3*)  pau- 
ses, and  the  pauses  were  indicated  by  the  trumpet-blasts  of 
the  priests  (vid.  on  Ps.  xxxviii.  lxxxi.  4).  Beside  the  seven 
Psalms  which  were  sung  week  by  week,  there  were  others  ap- 
pointed for  the  services  of  the  festivals  and  intervening  days 
(vid.  on  Ps.  lxxxi),  and  in  Biccurim  3,  4  we  read  that  when 
a  procession  bearing  the  firstfruits  accompanied  by  flute 
playing  had  reached  the  hill  on  which  the  Temple  stood  and 
the  firstfruits  had  been  brought  up  in  baskets,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  offerers  into  the  Azara,  Ps.  xxx  was  struck  up  by  the 
Levites.  This  singing  was  distinct  from  the  mode  of  deliver- 
ing the  Tefilla  (vid.  on  Ps.  xliv  ad  fin.)  and  the  benediction  of 
the  priests  (vid.  on  Ps.  lxvii),  both  of  which  were  unaccom- 
panied by  music.  Distinct  also,  as  it  seems,  from  the  mode 
of  delivering  the  Hallel,  which  was  more  as  a  recitative,  than 
sung  (Pesachim  64  #,  ^PID  HN  ttHP).  It  was  probably  similar 
to  the  Arabic,  which  delights  in  shrieking,  long-winded,  tril- 
ling, and  especially  also  nasal  tones.  For  it  is  related  of  one 
of  the  chief  singers  that  in  order  to  multiply  the  tones,  he 
placed  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  and  his  fore  finger  pD'OH  V2 
(between  the  hairs,  i.  e.  according  to  Kashi:  on  the  furrow 
of  the  upper  lip  against  the  partition  of  the  nostrils),  and  thus 
(by  forming  mouth  and  nose  into  a  trumpet)  produced  sounds, 
before  the  volume  of  which  the  priests  started  back  in  aston- 
ishment.** This  mode  of  psalm-singing  in  the  Temple  of  He- 
rod was  no  longer  the  original  mode,  and  if  the  present  ac- 
centuation of  the  Psalms  represents  the  fixed  form  of  the 
Temple  song,  it  nevertheless  does  not  convey  to  us  any  im- 


*  This  is  the  view  of  Maimonides,  who  distributes  the  9  trumpet- 
blasts  by  which  the  morning  sacrifice,  according  to  Succa  53  £>,  was  ac- 
companied, over  the  3  pauses  of  the  song.  The  hymn  Haazinu,  Deut.  xxxii, 
which  is  called  D^?D  tVP&  par  excellence,  was  sung  at  the  Sabbath 
Musaph  -  sacrifice  —  each  Sabbath  a  division  of  the  hymn,  which  was 
divided  into  six  parts  —  so  that  it  began  anew  on  every  seventh  Sabbath, 
vid.  J.  Afegilla,  sect,  iii,  ad  fin. 

**    vid.  B.  Joma  38  b  and  /.  Shekalim  v.  3,  comp.  Canticum  Rabba  oa 
Canticles  iii.  6. 
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pression  of  that  before  the  Exile.    It  does,  however,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  accents  are  only  musical,  and  indirectly  interpunc- 
tional,  signs  for  the  chanting  pronunciation  of  the  syna^o^ue. 
And  moreover  we  no  longer  possess  the  key  to  the  accents  of 
the  three  metrical  (t.  e.  consisting  of  symmetrical  stichs  and 
strophes)  books  as  musical  signs.  For  the  so-called  Sarka- 
tables  (which  give  the  value  of  the  accents  as  notes,  beginning 
with  Zarka,  Npll),  e.  g.  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of 
Nagelsbach's  Gramm.,  relate  only  to  the  reading  of  the  penta- 
teuchal  and  prophetic  pericope,  —  consequently  to  the  system 
of  prose  accents.  In  the  German  synagogue  there  is  no  tra- 
dition concerning  the  value  of  the  so-called  metrical  accents 
as  notes,  for  the  Psalms  were  not  recited  according  to  the 
accents;  but  for  all  the  Psalms,  there  are  only  two  different 
modes,  at  least  in  the  German  ritual,  viz.  1)  the  customary  one 
according  to  which  verse  after  verse  is  recited  by  the  leader 
and  the  congregation,  as  e.  g.  Ps.  xcv —  xcix.  xxix.  every 
Friday  evening;  and  2)  that  peculiar  to  Ps.  cxix  in  which  the 
first  seven  verses  of  the  eight  are  recited  alternately  by  the 
leader  and  the  congregation,  but  the  eighth  as  a  concluding 
verse  is  always  closed  by  the  congregation  with  a  cadence. 
This  psalmody  does  not  always  follow  the  accents.  We  can 
only  by  supposition  approximately  determine  how  the  Psalms 
were  to  be  recited  according  to  them.  For  we  still  | 
least  a  few  statements  of  Ben-Asher,  Shemtob  and  M 
Provenzalo  (in  his  grammatical  didactic  poem  |TD1p  02 '- 
cerning  the  intonation  of  single  metrical  accents.    1  md 

Shalsheleth  have  a  like  intonation,  which  rises  with  a  trill; 
though  Shalsheleth  is  more  prolonged,  about  a  third 
than  that  of  the  prose  books.    Legarme  (in  form  Mahp 
Azla  followed  by  Psik)  has  a  clear  high  pitch,  b 
however,  a  deeper  and  more  broken  tone; 
soft  tone  tending  to  repose.   By  Silluk  the  tone 
then  diminishes.    The  tone  of  Mercha  i 
andante  and  sinking  into  the  depths;  the  ton 
responds  to  adagio.    Further  hints  cannot 
we  may  infer  with  respect  to  Ole  we-jored  1  M 
chatum)  and  Athnach,  that  their  intonati 
cadence,  as  that  Rebia  parvum  and   I 
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intonation  hurrying  on  to  the  following  distinctive  accent.  Fur- 
ther, if  we  place  Dechi  (Tiphcha  initiale)  and  Rebia  geresha- 
tum  beside  the  remaining  six  servi  among  the  notes,  we  may 
indeed  produce  a  sarka- table  of  the  metrical  accentuation, 
although  we  cannot  guarantee  its  exact  agreement  with  the 
original  manner  of  singing. 

Following  Gerbert  (Be  musica  sacra)  and  Martini  (Storia 
della  musica),  the  view  is  at  present  very  general  that  in  the 
eight  Gregorian  tones  together  with  the  extra  tone  (tonus  pe- 
regrinus)*  used  only  for  Ps.  cxiii  (=  cxiv — cxv  in  the  Hebrew 
numeration),  we  have  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Temple  song; 
and  this  in  itself  is  by  no  means  improbable  in  connection  with 
the  Jewish  nationality  of  the  primitive  church  and  its  gra- 
dual severance  at  the  first  from  the  Temple  and  synagogue. 
In  the  convents  of  Bethlehem,  which  St.  Paula  founded,  psalms 
were  sung  at  six  hours  of  prayer  from  early  morn  till  mid- 
night, and  she  herself  was  so  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  ut  Psal- 
7110s  hebraice  caneret  et  sermonem  absque  vlla  Lathice  lingucc 
proprietate  per  sonar  et  (Ep.  108  ad  Exist och.  c.  26).  This  points 
to  a  connection  between  the  church  and  synagogue  psalm- 
melodies  in  the  mos  orientalium  partium,  the  oriental  psalmody, 
which  was  introduced  by  Ambrose  into  the  Milanese  church. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  the  Jewish  element  has  under- 
gone scarcely  any  change;  it  has  been  developed  under  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  style,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  still  re- 
cognizable.** Pethachja  of  Ratisbon,  the  Jewish  traveller  in 
the  12th  century,  when  in  Bagdad,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Geonim  (00 1*0),  heard  the  Psalms  sung  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether peculiar;***  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, became  acquainted  in  Bagdad  with  a  skilful  singer  of 
the  Psalms  used  in  divine  worship.     Saadia  on  Ps.  vi.   1, 


*  vid.  Friedr.  Hommel's  Psalter  nach  der  deutschen  Vebersetzung  D. 
M.  Luthers  fur  den  Gesang  eingericntet,  1S59.  The  Psalms  are  there  ar- 
ranged in  stichs ,  rightly  assuming  it  to  be  the  original  mode  and  the 
most  appropriate,  that  antiphonal  song  ought  to  alternate  not  according 
to  the  verses,  as  at  the  present  day  in  the  Romish  and  English  church, 
but  according  to  the  two  members  of  the  verse. 

**  vid.  Saalschutz,    Geschichte   rind  Wiirdigung   der  Musik  bei  den  He- 
braern,   1829,   S.  121,    and  Otto  Strauss,  GeschichiUche  Bclrachtung  iiber 
{len  Psalter  als  Gesang-  und  Gebetbuc/i,  1S59. 
***  vid.  Liter aturblatt  des  Orients,  4th  year,  col.  541. 
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infers  from  rWBttfT"^  that  there  were  eight  different  melodies 
(^LsaJI).  And  eight  rWH  are  also  mentioned  elsewhere;* 
perhaps  not  without  reference  to  those  eight  church -tones, 
which  are  also  found  among  the  Armenians.**  Moreover  the 
two  modes  of  using  the  accents  in  chanting,  which  are  at- 
tested in  the  ancient  service-books,***  may  perhaps  he  not 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  distinction  between  the  festi- 
val and  the  simpler  ferial  manner  in  the  Gregorian  style  of 
church -music. 


VIII.    TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

The  earliest  translation  of  the  Psalms  is  the  Greek 
Alexandrine  version.  When  the  grandson  of  the  son  of  Sirach 
came  to  Egypt  in  the  year  132  B.  C,  not  only  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  but  also  the  Hagiographa  were  already  trans* 
lated  into  the  Greek;  of  course  therefore  also  the  Psalms  by 
which  the  Hagiographa  are  directly  named  in  Luke  xxiv.  44. 
The  story  of  the  LXX  (LXXII)  translators,  in  its  original 
form,  refers  only  to  the  Thora;  the  translations  of  the  ot: 
books  are  later  and  by  different  authors.  All  these  trans- 
lators used  a  text  consisting  only  of  consonants,  and  tl. 
moreover  were  here  and  there  more  or  less  indistinct;  this 
text  had  numerous  glosses,  and  was  certainly  not  j  la- 

ter, settled  on  the  Masoretic  basis.  This  they  translated  li! 
ally,  in  ignorance  of  the  higher  exegetical  and  artistic 
tions  of  the  translator,  and  frequently  the  translation  1 
obscure.    From  Philo,  Josephus  and  the  New  Testara 
see  that  we  possess  the  text  of  this  translation  snl 
in  its  original  form,  so  that  criticism,  which  since  the  1 
of  the    last  century  has   acquired  many   hitherto   on] 
helps,f  more  especially  also  in  the  province  off 
will  not  need  to  reverse  its  judgment  of  the  chai 

*    Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature  p.  3 

**    Petermann,  Uebcr  die  Musilc  dcr  Armcnkr  in  t  *'• 

Zeischrift  v.  368  f. 

***    Zunz,  Synagogalc  Poesie,  S.  115. 
t    To  this  period  belong   1)  the   Psatteriim 
Blanchini    1740,    the    Greek    text    in    Roman 
at  the  side  belonging  to  the  5th  or  6th  centnry 
of  the  LXX,  IbOt;,  Prolcrjy.  p.  Mil 
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work.  Nevertheless,  this  translation,  as  being  the  oldest  key 
to  the  understanding  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings,  as  being  the  oldest  mirror  of  the  Old  Testament 
text,  which  is  not  to  be  exempted  from  modest  critical  investi- 
gation, and  as  an  important  check  upon  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  handed  down  in  the  Talmud,  in  the  Midrash,  and 
in  that  portion  of  the  national  literature  in  general,  not  orig- 
inating in  Egypt,  —  is  invaluable. 

In  one  other  respect  this  version  claims  a  still  greater 
significance.  Next  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  no  book  is  so  fre- 
quently cited  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  Psalter.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  grown  up  entirely  from  the  roots 
of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  psalms.  The  Apoca- 
lypse, the  only  book  which  does  not  admit  of  being  referred 
back  to  any  earlier  formula  as  its  basis,  is  nevertheless  not 
without  references  to  the  Psalter:  Ps.  ii  in  particular  has  a 
significant  part  in  the  moulding  of  the  apocalyptic  concept- 
ions and  language.  These  New  Testament  citations,  with  few 
exceptions  (as  John  xiii.  18),  are  based  upon  the  LXX ,  even 
where  this  translation  (as.  e.  g.,  Ps.  xix.  5,  li.  6,  cxvi.  10),  only  in 
a  general  way,  correctly  reproduces  the  original  text.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  New  Testament  use  of  the  LXX  is  to  be  found 
in  the  high  esteem  in  which  this  translation  was  held  among  the 
Jewish  people :  it  was  accounted,  not  only  by  the  Hellenistic,  but 
also  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  as  a  providential  and  almost  mira- 
culous production ;  and  this  esteem  was  justified  by  the  fact,  that, 
although  altogether  of  unequal  birth  with  the  canonical  writ- 


pureum  described  by  Breitinger  1748,  Greek  Text  likewise  of  the  5th  or 
6th  century  {vid.  ibid.  p.  lix  sq.);  3)  Palmorum  Fragmenta  papyracea  Londi- 
nensia  (in  the  British  Museum),  Ps.  x.  2 — xviii.  6,  xx.  14 — xxxiv.  6,  of  the  4th 
century,  given  in  Tischendorf  s  Monumenia  Sacra  Inedita.  Nova  CoUectio  t.  i; 
4)  Fragmenta  Psalmorum  Tischendorfiana  Ps.  cxli  (ii).  7 — 8,  cxlii  (iii).  1 — 3, 
cxliv  (v).  7 — 13,  of  the  5th  or  4th  century  in  the  Monumenta  t.  ii.  There 
still  remain  unused  to  the  present  time  1)  the  Psalterium  Gr&co-Latinum 
of  the  library  at  St.  Gall,  Cod.  17  in  4to,  Greek  text  in  uncial  charac- 
ters with  the  Latin  at  the  side ;  2)  Psalterium  GaUico-Romano-Hebraico- 
Grcecum  of  the  year  909,  Cod.  230  in  the  public  library  at  Bamberg  {vid. 
a  description  of  this  MS.  by  Schonfelder  in  the  Scrapcum,  1505,  No.  21) 
written  by  Solomon,  abbot  of  St.  Gall  and  bishop  of  Constance  (d.  920),  and 
brought  to  Bamberg  by  the  emperor  Henry  II  (d.  1024),  who  had  received 
it  as  a  gift  when  in  St.  Gall;  as  regards  the  criticism  of  the  text  of 
the  LXX  it  is  of  like  importance  with  the  Veronensc  which  it  resembles. 
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ings,  it  nevertheless  occupies  a  position  in  the  history  of  di- 
vine revelation  which  forms  a  distinct  epoch.  For  it  was  the 
first  opportunity  afforded  to  the  gentile  world  of  hecoming 
acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  and  thus  the 
first  introduction  of  Japheth  into  the  tents  of  Shem.  At  the 
same  time  therewith,  a  distinct  breaking  down  of  the  barriers 
of  the  Old  Testament  particularism  was  effected.  The  Alexan- 
drine translation  was,  therefore,  an  event  which  prepared  the 
way  for  that  Christianity,  in  which  the  appointment  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world  is  perfected. 
This  version,  at  the  outset,  created  for  Christianity  the  lang- 
uage which  it  was  to  use;  for  the  New  Testament  Script- 
ures are  written  in  the  popular  Greek  dialect  (xoivf,)  with  an 
Alexandrine  colouring.  And  in  a  general  way  we  may  say 
that  Alexandrinism  moulded  the  forms  beforehand,  which 
Christianity  was  afterwards  to  fill  up  with  the  substance  of 
the  gospel.  As  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ  lay  by  Egypt  (Matth.  ii. 
15),  so  the  way  of  Christianity  also  lay  by  Egypt,  and 
Alexandria  in  particular. 

Equally  worthy  of  respect  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and 
independence,  though  not  of  the  same  importance  as  the  LXX 
from   a  religio- historical   point  of  view,   is  the  Targum  or 
Chaldee  version  of  the  Psalms:  a  version  which  only  in  a  few 
passages  assumes  the  form  of  a  paraphrase  with  reference  to 
Midrash  interpretations.  The  date  of  its  composition  is  uncer- 
tain.    But  as  there  was    a  written  Targum  to  the  Book  of 
Job*  even  during  the  time  of  the  Temple,  there  was  also  a 
Targum  of  the  Psalms,  though  bearing  in  itself  traces  of  mani- 
fold revisions,  which  probably  had  its  origin  during  the  <1; 
tion  of  the  Temple.     In   distinction  from  the  Targuma  of 
Onkelos  to  the  Pentateuch  and  of  Jonathan   to   the   minor 
Prophets  the  Targum  of  the  Psalms  belongs  to  the  BO-calle<3 
Jerusalem   group,**    for    the   Aramaic    idiom    in    which 
is  written,  —  while,  as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  Bhe* 
always  distinguished  in  no  small  degree  from  the  Pal< 
popular  dialect  as  being  the  language  of  the  literature 
abounds  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  in 

*  vid.   Tosefla  to   Sabb.  xvi,  Jcr.  Sabb.  xir,   §.  1 ,   1 
Sofrim  v,  15. 

**  vid.  Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Ucbcrsclzumjcn  dcr  Bit*  1 
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(as  ]^:x  cq-^Xoi,  pVlcrx  iSsopat,  D*Tj?  xtfpios),  and  like  it  also 
closely  approximates,  in  sound  and  formation,  to  the  Syriac. 
From  this  translation  which  excels  the  LXX  in  grammatical 
accuracy  and  has  at  its  basis  a  more  settled  and  stricter  text, 
we  learn  the  meaning  of  the  Psalms  as  understood  in  the 
synagogue,  as  the  interpretation  became  fixed,  under  the 
influence  of  early  tradition,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  text  of  the  Targum  itself  is  at  the  present 
day  in  a  very  neglected  condition.  The  most  correct  texts 
are  to  be  found  inBuxtorf  and  Norzi's  Bibles.  Critical  obser- 
vations on  the  Targums  of  the  Hagiographa  are  given  in  the 
treatise  *i\s  PlEiy  by  Benzion  Berkowitz  (Wilna,  1843). 

The  third  most  important  translation  of  the  Psalms  is 
the  Peshito ,  the  old  version  of  the  Syrian  church,  which  was 
made  not  later  than  in  the  second  century.  Its  author  trans- 
lated from  the  original  text,  which  he  had  without  the  vowel 
points,  and  perhaps  also  in  a  rather  incorrect  form:  as  is  seen 
from  such  errors  as  xvii.  15  (""jruiEN  instead  of  "jnJIDn),  lxxxiii. 
12  (ijTQKI  lETtf  dele  eos  et  perde  eos  instead  of  1CDHJ  ttXW)i 
cxxxix.  16  (y?l2)  retributionem  meam  instead  of  "»D^).  In  other 
errors  he  is  influenced  by  the  LXX,  as  lvi.  9  ("p^D  LXX 
£va)7u6v  goo  instead  of  *p&G2),  he  follows  this  version  in  such 
departures  from  the  better  text  sometimes  not  without  addi- 
tional reason,  as  xc.  5  (generationes  eorum  annus  erunt,  i.  e. 
VPP  T\M  ITfljnTj  LXX  toc  s;oo5svu>ji.aTa  auxaiv  It*]  eaovxai),  ex.  3 
(populus  tuus  glo?iosus,  i.  e.  rvo~0  *]E>y  in  the  sense  of  POTT), 
Job  xxx.  15,  nobility,  rank,  LXX  jisxaooo  tj  ap^).  The  fact 
that  he  had  the  LXX  before  him  beside  the  original  text  is 
manifest,  and  cannot  be  done  away  by  the  supposition  that  the 
text  of  the  Peshito  has  been  greatly  distorted  out  of  the 
later  Hexaplarian  translation;  although  even  this  is  probable, 
for  the  LXX  won  such  universal  respect  in  the  church  that 
the  Syrians  were  almost  ashamed  of  their  ancient  version, 
which  disagreed  with  it  in  many  points,  and  it  was  this  very 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  in  the  year  617  A.  D.  to  the 
preparation  of  a  new  Syriac  translation  from  the  Hexaplarian 
LXX -text.  It  is  not  however  merely  between  the  Peshito 
and  the  LXX,  but  also  between  the  Peshito  and  the  Targum, 
that  a  not  accidental  mutual  relation  exists,  which  becomes  at 
once  apparent  in  Ps.  i  (e.  g.  in  the  translation  of  Qpxb  by 
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*jp*DO  and  of  mm  by  *OM)  and  hardly  admits  of  explanation 
by  the  use  of  the  Christian  Peshito  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish 
Targumist.  *  It  may  be  more  readily  supposed  that  the  old 
Syriac  translator  of  the  Psalms,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking 
was  a  Jewish  Christian  and  did  not  despise  the  welcome  as- 
sistance of  the  Targum,  which  was  already  at  hand,  in  whatever 
form  it  might  be.  It  is  evident"  that  he  was  a  Christian  from 
passages  like  xix.  5,  ex.  3,  also  from  lxviii.  19  comp.  with 
Ephes.  iv.  8,  Jer.  xxxi.  31  comp.  with  Hebr.  viii.  8;  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  with  which,  as  was  then 
generally  the  case,  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  united,  shews 
that  he  was  a  Jewish  Christian.  Moreover  the  translation 
has  its  peculiar  Targum  characteristics:  tropical  expressions 
are  rendered  literally,  and  by  a  remarkable  process  of  rea- 
soning interrogative  clauses  are  turned  into  express  declara- 
tions: lxxxviii.  11  — 13  is  an  instance  of  this  with  a  bold 
inversion  of  the  true  meaning  to  its  opposite.  In  general  the 
author  shuns  no  violence  in  order  to  give  a  pleasing  sense  to 
a  difficult  passage  e.  g.  xii.  6&,  lx.  6.  The  musical  and 
historical  inscriptions,  and  consequently  also  the  rPC 
ing  D^D  JVJD  ix.  17)  he  leaves  untranslated,  and  the  division 
of  verses  he  adopts  is  not  the  later  Masoretic.  All  these  pecu- 
liarities make  the  Peshito  all  the  more  interesting  U 
memorial  in  exegetico -historical  and  critical  enquiry:  and 
yet,  since  Dathe's  edition,  17G8,  who  took  the  text  of  Er 
as  his  ground-work  and  added  valuable  notes,**  sear 
anything  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 

In  the  second  century  new  Greek  translations  wen 
made.     The  high  veneration   which  the  LXX  had  hith 
enjoyed  was  completely  reversed  when  the  ruptui 
the  synagogue   and  the  church  took  place,  so  that  tl 
when  this   translation   was   completed   was    no  1 
pared  to  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  but  to  I 


*  Although  more  recently  we  are  told,  H 
he  came   upon    a   difficult   passage   in   fa 

Psalms  enquired    of  the   patriarch   of  th  h  ,"w  : 

preted  it,  vid.  Bteinflchneider,  Jewish  literatwret  p 

**  The  fragments  of  the  translation  of  the  1 
the  name  6  Ztyoc,  Dathc  has  also  th< 
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the  golden  calf.  Nor  was  it  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  that  its  defects  should  become  more  and  more  percep- 
tible. Even  the  New  Testament  writers  found  it  requiring 
correction  here  and  there,  or  altogether  unfit  for  use,  for  the 
Palestinian  text  of  the  Old  Testament  which  had  been  handed 
down,  was  not  merely  as  regards  the  consonants  but  also  as  to 
pronunciation  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Masoretes  since  the  sixth  century.  Consequently 
Aquila  of  Pontus  (a  proselyte  from  heathenism  to  Judaism) 
in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century,  made  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  imitated  the  original  text  word 
for  word  even  at  the  risk  of  un-Greek  expressions,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  Greek  words  used  is  determined  by  the 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words.  Not  to  lose  any  of  the 
weighty  words  he  translates  the  first  sentence  of  the  Thora 
thust'Ev  xscpaXaia)  sxtigev  6  0eo?  ouv  (nN)  xov  oupavov  xal  oov 
(HK)  tt]v  77J  v.  In  the  fragments  of  the  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
one  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Talmudic  literature 
(vid.  on  Ps.  xlviii.  15),  we  do  not  meet  with  such  instances  of 
violence  in  favour  of  literalness,  although  also  even  there  he 
forces  the  Greek  into  the  form  of  the  Hebrew,  and  always 
renders  the  words  according  to  their  primary  meaning  (e.  g. 
TiTI  XPYilJLaTtax^PL0V?  m^O  eiX^jia,  nnD  avoi-^a,  2m  op|i7]{xa,  |ON 
i:2iuaT£0[iiva><;),  sometimes  unhappily  and  misled  by  the  usage 
the  language  had  acquired  in  his  time.  In  some  passages  he 
reads  the  text  differently  from  our  present  pointing  (e.  g.  x. 
4  Slav  u^a)&^),  but  he  moreover  follows  the  tradition  (e.  g. 
PPD  aet,  HIP'  ixavo?,  CHZD  too  Taireivocppovo?  xal  airXou  =  *jD 
Dm)  and  also  does  not  despise  whatever  the  LXX  may  offer 
that  is  of  any  worth  (e.  g.  D^DD  sv  ^opSatc),  as  his  translation 
throughout,  although  an  independent  one,  relies  more  or 
less  upon  the  pioneering  work  of  its  predecessor,  the  LXX. 
His  talent  as  a  translator  is  unmistakeable.  He  has  perfect 
command  of  the  Hebrew,  and  handles  the  treasures  of  the 
Greek  with  a  master-hand.  For  instance,  in  the  causative  forms 
he  is  never  in  difficulty  for  a  corresponding  Greek  word  (^DPI 
7:Ta>fxaTiC£iv,  V^n  Spo|xouv,  ^DCTI  £maT7]|iouv  and  the  like).  The 
fact  that  he  translated  for  the  synagogue  in  opposition  to 
the  church  is  betrayed  by  passages  like  ii.  12,  xxii.  17,  ex.  3 
and  perhaps  also  lxxxiv.  10,  comp.  Dan.  ix.  26,  where  he  pre- 
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fers  fiX£t[i[i£voo  to  Xpioxoa:  nevertheless  one  must  not  in  this 
respect  charge  him  with  evil  intentions  throughout.  Even 
Jerome,  on  calmer  reflection,  moderated  his  indignation  against 
Aquila's  translation  to  a  less  harsh  judgment:  ut  amicce  menti 
fatear,  quce  ad  nostram  /idem  pertineant  roborandam  plura 
reperio,  and  praised  it  even  at  the  expense  of  the  translations 
of  Theodotion  and  Symmachus:  Isti  Semichristiani  Judaice 
transtulerunt,  et  Judceus  Aquila  interpretatus  est  ut  Christianus. 

The  translation  of  Theodotion  is  not  an  original  work. 
It  is  based  upon  the  LXX  and  brings  this  version,  which  was 
still  the  most  widely  used,  into  closer  relation  to  the  original 
text,  by  making  use  of  Aquila's  translation.  The  fragments 
that  are  preserved  to  us  of  passages  independently  translated 
contain  nothing  pre-eminently  characteristic.  Symmachus 
also  takes  the  LXX  as  his  basis,  but  in  re-moulding  it  accord- 
ing to  the  original  text  he  acts  far  more  decidedly  and 
independently  than  Theodotion,  and  distinguishes  himself  from 
Aquila  by  endeavouring  to  unite  literalness  with  clearness 
and  verbal  accuracy:  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  has  even 
a  poetic  inspiration  about  it.  Both  Aquila  and  Symmachus 
issued  their  translations  twice,  so  that  some  passages  are 
extant  translated  in  a  twofold  form  (vid.  ex.  3). 

Beside  the  LXX.  Aq.  Symm.  and  Theod.  there  are  also 
a  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  Greek  translation  of  the  Psalms. 
The  fifth  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Jericho  under  the  em- 
peror Caracalla,  the  sixth  in  Nicopolis  under  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus.  The  former,  in  its  remains,  shews  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  tradition,  the  latter  is  sometimes 
(xxxvii.  35,  Hab.  iii.  13)  paraphrastic.    A  seventh  is  also  men- 
tioned besides,  it  is  most  like  Theodotion.    In  the  Hexapla 
of  Origen,   which  properly  contains    only  six  columns  (the 
Hebrew  text,  the  Hebr.  text  in  Greek  characters,  Aq.,  Symm., 
LXX,  Theod.),  in  the  Ps.  and  elsewhere  a  Quinta  (E), 
(0,  and  Septima  (Z)  are  added  to  these  six  columns:  thus  the 
Hexapla  (apart  from  the  Seventh)  became  an  Octapla, 
the  remains  of  these  old  versions  as  compiled  by  Oi 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors  Nobilius  and  D 
most  complete  collection  is  that  of  Bernard  d 
in  his  Hexaplorum  Origenis  quce  supcrsunt  (2  vols,  foil 
1713);    the    rich   gleanings   since  handed  down  from   m;my 
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different  quarters*  are  unfortunately  still  scattered  and 
uncollated. 

Euthymius  Zigadenus  mentions  beside  the  LXX,  Aq., 
Symra.,  Theod.,  V.,  and  VI.,  as  a  Seventh  version  that  of  Lu- 
cian  which  attempts  to  restore  the  original  Septuagint-text  by 
a  comparison  with  the  original  text.  Lucian  died  as  a  martyr  311 
A.  D.  in  Nicomedia,  whither  he  had  been  dragged  from  Antioch. 
The  autograph  of  this  translation  was  found  in  Nicomedia, 
hidden  in  a  small  rough-plastered  tower.**  We  are  as  little 
able  to  form  a  conception  of  this  Septuagint-recension  of 
Lucian  as  of  that  of  the  cotemporary  Egyptian  bishop  Hesy- 
chius,  since  not  a  single  specimen  of  either  is  extant.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  difference  of  treatment  of  the  two 
critics  from  that  of  Origen,  who  corrected  the  text  of  the 
xoiv7)  after  the  Hebrew  original  by  means  of  Theodotion's, 
obelis  jugulans  quce  dbundare  videbantur ,  et  quce  deerant  sub 
aster isc is  inter ser ens,  which  produced  a  confusion  that  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen. 

From  the  old  Latin  translation,  the  so-called  Itala,  made 
from  the  LXX,  we  possess  the  Psalter  complete:  Blanchini 
has  published  this  translation  of  the  Psalms  (1740)  from  the 
Veronese  Psalter,  and  Sabbatier  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Latince  Ver stones  Antiques  (1751)  from  the  Psalter  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Germain.  The  text  in  Faber  Stapulensis' 
Quincuplex  Psalterium  (1509)  is  compiled  from  Augustine;  for 
Augustine,  like  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Prosper,  and  Cassiodorus, 
expounds  the  Psalms  according  to  the  old  Latin  text.  Jerome 
first  of  all  carefully  revised  this  in  Kome,  and  thus  originated 
the  Psalterium  Romanum,  which  has  been  the  longest  retained 


*  Thus  e.  g.  Montfaucon  was  only  able  to  make  use  of  the  Psalter-MS. 
Cod.  Vat.  754  for  16  Psalms;  Adler  has  compared  it  to  the  end  and  found 
in  it  valuable  Hexapla  fragments  (vid.  Report,  fur  Bibl.  u.  Morgenl.  Lit. 
xiv.  S.  183  f.).  The  Psalm-commentary  of  Barhebraeus  and  the  Psalterium 
Mcdiolancnsc  have  also  been  begun  to  be  worked  with  this  object;  but 
as  yet,  not  the  Syriac  Psalter  of  the  Medici  library  mentioned  by  Mont- 
faucon, Bibliuthcca  Bibliothecarum  i.  240  and  supposed  to  be  based  upon 
the  Quinta. 

**  Comp.  the  Athauasian  synopsis  in  Montfaucon,  Hexapla  t.  1  p.  59 
and  the  contribution  from  a  Syriac  MS.  in  the  Repertorium  fur  Bibl.  u. 
Morgenl  Lit.  ib.  (1784)  S.  4S  f. 
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by  the  church  of  Milan  and  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican.  He 
then  in  Bethlehem  prepared  a  second  more  carefully  revised 
edition,  according  to  the  Hexaplarian  Septuagint-text*  with 
daggers  (as  a  sign  of  additions  in  the  LXX  contrary  to  the 
original)  and  asterisks  (a  sign  of  additions  in  the  LXX  from 
Theodotion  in  accordance  with  the  original),  and  this  second 
edition  which  was  first  adopted  by  the  Gallican  churches 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Psalterium  Gallicanum.  It  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  Psalter  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
appeared,  with  its  critical  signs,  from  a  MS.  of  Bruno,  bishop 
of  Wurzburg  (died  1045),  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  14(J4 
(then  edited  by  Cochleus,  1533):  both  Psalters,  the  Romish 
and  the  Gallican,  are  placed  opposite  one  another  in  Faber's 
Quincuplex  Psalterium,  in  t.  x.  p.  1  of  the  Opp.  Hieronymi,  ed. 
Vallarsi  and  elsewhere. 

The  Latin  Psalters,  springing  from  the  common  or  from 
the  Hexaplarian  Septuagint-text,  as  also  the  Hexapla- 
and  the  remaining  Oriental  versions  based  upon  the  LXX  and 
the  Peshito,  have  only  an  indirectly  exegetico-historical  value. 
On  the  contrary  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Psalter,  j% 
Hebraicam  veritatem,  is  the  first  scientific  work  of  translation, 
and,  like  the  whole  of  his  independent  translation  of 
Old  Testament  from  the  original  text,  a  bold  act  by  which 
he  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  the  church,  without 
allowing  himself  to  be  deterred  by  the  cry  raised  against  such 
innovations.     This   independent   translation   of  Jeroi 
become  the  Vulgate  of  the  church:  but  in  a  text  in  many 
ways  estranged  from  its  original  form,  with  the  simple 
ception  of  the  Psalter.    For  the  new  translation  of  this  book 
was  opposed  by  the  inflexible  liturgical  use  it  had  attain 
the  texts  of  the  Psalterium  Itomanum  and  Gallicanum 
tained  their  ground   and  became  (with  the  omission  of  the 
critical  signs)  an  essential  portion  of  the  Vul 
account  it  is  the  more  to  be  desired  that  Jerome's  I  ■ 


*  Mud  brcvitcr  admonco  —  says  Jerome,  Bp.  < 
lam  —  utsciatis,  aliam  esse  cditi<mcm,  quam   Origi 
bins  omnesque  Gratia  iractalorcs  Koiv^v, 
Vulfjatam  el  a  plerisque  nunc  Aooxiav6«  dicitur;  alia 
prelum,  qua  fa  EfcxitXoTc  codicibu*  rtperitm 
ncm  fiddlier  versa  est  ct  Hierototym*  ,r. 
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ex  Hebrceo  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi  t.  ix.  p.  iii)  were  made  more 
generally  known  and  accessible  by  a  critical  edition  published 
separately.  It  is  not  necessary  to  search  far  for  critical  helps 
for  such  an  undertaking.  There  is  an  excellent  MS.,  Cod.  19, 
in  the  library  of  St.  Gall,  presented  by  the  abbot  Hartmot 
(died  895). 

Origen  and  Jerome  learnt  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  Jewish  teachers.  All  the  advantages  of  Origen's 
philological  learning  are  lost  to  us,  excepting  a  few  insigni- 
ficant remains,  with  his  Hexapla:  this  gigantic  bible  which 
would  be  the  oldest  direct  monument  of  the  Old  Testament 
text  if  it  were  but  extant.  Whereas  in  Jerome's  Old  Testa- 
ment translated  from  the  original  text  (canon  Hebraicce  veritatis) 
we  have  the  maturest  fruit  of  the  philological  attainments  of 
this  indefatigable,  steady  investigator  inspired  with  a  zeal  for 
knowledge.  It  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  critical  and  historical 
value  in  reference  to  language  and  exegesis.  The  translation 
of  the  Psalter  is  dedicated  to  Sophronius  who  had  promised 
to  translate  it  into  Greek:  this  Greek  translation  is  not  pre- 
served to  us. 

Jerome's  translation  of  the  Psalter  has  not  its  equal  either 
in  the  synagogue  or  the  church  until  the  time  of  Saadia  Gaon 
of  Fajum,  the  Arabian  translator  of  the  Psalms.  Two  MSS. 
of  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  are  to  be  found  at  Oxford; 
but  the  most  important,  which  also  contains  his  annotations 
complete,  is  in  Munich.  Schnurrer  (1791)  contributed  Ps. 
xvi,  xl  and  ex  to  Eichhorn's  Biblioth.  der  Bibl.  Lit.  iii,  from 
Cod.  Pocock.  281,  then  Haneberg  (1840)  Ps.  lxviii  and  several 
others  from  the  Munich  Cod.;  the  most  extensive  excerpts 
from  Cod.  Pocock,  281  and  Cod.  Huntingt.  416  (with  various 
readings  from  Cod.  Mon.  appended)  are  given  by  Ewald  in 
the  first  vol.  of  his  Beiirage  zur  altesten  Ausleg.  u.  Sprach- 
erklarung  des  A.  T.  1844.  The  gain  which  can  be  drawn  from 
Saadia  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Psalms,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day,  is  very  limited;  but  he  pro- 
mises a  more  interesting  and  rich  advantage  to  philology  and 
the  history  of  exegesis.  Saadia  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
still  ever  mysterious  process  of  development  out  of  which  the 
finally  established  and  pointed  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
came  forth.     He  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  punctuation 
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(Tlp'O)  to  which  Rashi  refers  in  Ps.  xlv.  10,  but  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  text  shews  himself  to  be  unfettered 
by  its  established  punctuation.  His  translation  is  the  first 
scientific  work  on  the  Psalms  in  the  synagogue.  The  trans- 
lation of  Jerome  is  five  hundred  years  older,  but  only  the 
translation  of  Luther  has  been  able  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
it  and  that  because  he  was  the  first  to  go  back  to  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  original  text. 

The  task,  which  is  assigned  to  the  translator  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  was  recognised  by  Luther  as  by  no  one  before  him, 
and  he  has  discharged  it  as  no  one  up  to  the  present  day  since 
his  time  has  done.  What  Cicero  said  of  his  translation  of 
the  two  controversial  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  iEschines 
holds  good  also  of  Luther :  Non  converti  ut  interpres,  sed  ut 
orator }  sententiis  iisdem  et  earum  formis  tanquam  figuris,  verbis 
ad  nostram  consuetudinem  aptis:  in  quibus  non  verbum  pro  verbo 
necesse  hdbui  reddere,  sed  genus  omnium  verborum  vimque  ser- 
vavi;  non  enim  ea  me  adnumerare  lectori  putavi  oportere,  ted 
tanquam  adpendere  —  he  has  lived  in  thought  and  feeling 
in  the  original  text  in  order  not  to  reproduce  it  literally  with 
a  slavish  adherence  to  its  form,  but  to  re-mould  it  into  <:ood 
and  yet  spiritually  renewed  German  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  its  spirit  free  and  true  to  its  deepest  meanii 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  his  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
in  which  even  Moses  Mendelssohn  has  thought  it  to  his  adran- 
tage  to  follow  him.  To  deny  that  here  and  there  it  is  capable 
of  improvement  by  a  more  correct  understanding  of  th< 
and  in  general  by  greater  faithfulness  to  the  original  (without 
departing  from  the  spirit  of  the  German  language  old 

indicate  an  ungrateful  indifference  to  the  advance  whi 
been  made  in  biblical  interpretation  —  an  advan 
merely  promised,  but  which  we  see  actually  achitf 

IX.   HISTORY  OF  THE  EXrOSITION  OF  THE  PSAL1 

If  we  now  take  a  glance  over  tin*  history  of  the 
of  the  Psalms,  we  shall  see  from  it  how  late  it  i 
proper  function  of  scientific  exposition  waa  1 
begin  with  the  apostolic  exposition.     The  Old   1 
according  to   its   very   nature  tends   towards   and  I 
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Christ.  Therefore  the  innermost  truth  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  revealed  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  not 
all  at  once:  His  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  are  three 
steps  of  this  progressive  opening  up  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  Psalms  in  particular.  Our  Lord  himself,  both 
before  and  after  His  resurrection,  unfolded  the  meaning  of 
the  Psalms  from  His  own  life  and  its  vicissitudes;  He  shewed 
how  what  was  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  in  the  Prophets 
and  in  the  Psalms  was  fulfilled  in  Him;  He  revealed  to  His 
disciples  the  meaning  xou  coviivcti  xa?  fpacpas  Luke  xxiv.  44  sq. 
Jesus  Christ's  exposition  of  the  Psalms  is  the  beginning  and 
the  goal  of  Christian  Psalm-interpretation.  This  began,  as 
that  of  the  Christian  church,  and  in  fact  first  of  all  that  of 
the  Apostles,  at  Pentecost  when  the  Spirit,  whose  instrument 
David  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2), 
descended  upon  the  Apostles  as  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  the  ful- 
filler  and  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  This  Spirit  of  the  glorified 
Jesus  completed  what,  in  His  humiliation  and  after  His  resur- 
rection, he  had  begun:  He  opened  up  to  the  disciples  the 
meaning  of  the  Psalms.  How  strongly  they  were  drawn  to 
the  Psalms  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  are  quoted  about 
seventy  times  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  next  to  Isaiah, 
is  more  frequently  than  any  other  Old  Testament  book.  From 
these  interpretations  of  the  Psalms  the  church  will  have  to  draw 
to  the  end  of  time.  For  only  the  end  will  be  like  the  begin- 
ning and  even  surpass  it.  But  we  must  not  seek  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  what  they  are  not  designed  to  furnish, 
viz.,  an  answer  to  questions  belonging  to  the  lower  grades  of 
knowledge,  to  grammar,  to  cotemporary  history  and  to  criticism. 
The  highest  and  final  questions  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
Scripture  find  their  answer  here;  the  grammatico-historico- 
critical  under-structure,  —  as  it  were,  the  candlestick  of  the 
new  light,  —  it  was  left  for  succeeding  ages  to  produce. 

The  post-apostolic,  patristic  exposition  was  not  ca- 
pable of  this.  The  interpreters  of  the  early  church  with  the 
exception  of  Origen  and  Jerome  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  even  these  two  not  sufficient  to  be  able 
to  rise  to  freedom  from  a  dependence  upon  the  LXX  which 
only  led  them  into  frequent  error.  Of  Origen's  Commentary 
and  Homilies  on  the  Ps.  we  possess  only  fragments  translated 
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by  Rufinus,  and  his  uTrofxvr^jxa  &U  too?  <J/aX|iooc  (edited  complete 
by  Kleopas,  1855,  from  a  MS.  in  the  monastery  of  Mar-Saba). 
Jerome,  contra  JRufinum  i.  §  19,  indeed  mentions  Comment arioli 
on  the  Ps.  by  himself,  but  the  Breviarium  in  Psalterium  (in  t. 
vii.  p.  ii  of  his  Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi)  bearing  his  name  is  allowed 
not  to  be  genuine,  and  is  worthless  as  regards  the  history  of 
the  text  and  the  language.    The  almost  complete  Commentary 
(on  Ps.  i — cxix  according  to  the  Hebrew  reckoning)  of  Ease- 
bins,  made  known  by  Montfaucon  (CoIIectio  nova  Pat  rum  et 
Scriptorum  Grcec.  t.  i)  is  unsuspected.    Eusebius,  though  living 
in   Palestine    and   having    a   valuable   library   at  command, 
is  nevertheless  so  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  that  he  consi 
it  is  possible  Mapiajj.  (CPI1D)  in  Ps.  ex  may  refer  to  Mary. 
But  by  contributions  from   the  Hexapla  he  has  preserred 
many  acceptable  treasures  of  historical  value  in  connection 
with  the  translation,  but  of  little  worth  in  other  re 
for  the  interpretation  is  superficial,  and  capriciously  allegorical 
and  forced.    Athanasius  in  his  short  explanation  of  the  Psalms 
(in  t.  i  p.  ii  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  is  entirely  dependent 
on  Philo  for  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  names  and 
His  book:  irpo?  MapxsXXTvov  el*  ^v  fcpjMjvetav  x»v  <|/aX|u»v  (in 
the  same  vol.  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  is  a  very  beautiful 
essay.    It  treats  of  the  riches  contained  in  the  Psab 
fies  them  according  to  their  different  points  of  view,  and  % 
directions  how  to  use  them  profitably  in  the  manifold  cir- 
cumstances and  moods  of  the  outward  and  inner  life,   Jol 
Reuchlin  has  translated  this  little  book  of  Athan 
Latin,  and  Jorg  Spalatin   from  the  Latin  of  Reuchlin 
German  (1516.  4to.).    Of  a  similar  kind  are  the  two 
Gregory    of    Nyssa    ei«  tty  ta^paf^  X*H  y^H' 
Paris,  t.  i),  which  treat  of  the  arrangement  and  in 
but  in  respect  of  the  latter  he  is  so  1 
that  he  sets  down  the  want  of  titles  of  12 
number  according  to  Gregory),  whicb  haye  titles  in  th 
to  Jewish  dmorta  and  xaxitx.    Neverth< 
valuable  observations  in  this  introduction  oft] 
About  cotemporaneously   with   Athanasius,  B 
viensis,  in  the  Western  church,  wrote  hi 
Origen's   example)    Tractatui   in    Ubrum    Pi 
extensive  prologue,  which  strongly  remifl 
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We  still  have  his  exposition  of  Ps.  i.  ii.  ix.  xiii.  xiv.  li.  lii. 
liii — lxix.  xci.  cxviii — cl  (according  to  the  numbering  of  the 
LXX);  according  to  Jerome  {Ep.  ad  Augustin.  cxii*)  it  is  trans- 
ferred from  Origen  and  Eusebius.  It  is  throughout  ingenious 
and  pithy,  but  more  useful  to  the  dogmatic  theologian  than 
to  the  exegete  (t.  xxvii.  xxviii  of  the  Collectio  Patrum  by 
Caillau  and  Guillon).**  Somewhat  later,  but  yet  within  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  fourth  century  (about  386  —  397),  come 
Ambrose's  Enarrationes  in  Ps.  i.  xxxv — xl.  xliii.  xlv.  xlvii.  xlviii. 
lxi.  cxviii  (in  t.  ii  of  the  Benedictine  edition).  The  exposition 
of  Ps.  i  is  likewise  an  introduction  to  the  whole  Psalter, 
taken  partly  from  Basil.  He  and  Ambrose  have  pronounced 
the  highest  eulogiums  on  the  Psalter.  The  latter  says: 
Psalmus  enim  benedictio  populi  est,  Dei  laus,  plebis  laudatio, 
plausus  omnium,  sermo  universorum,  vox  Ecclesice,  fidei  canora 
confessio ,  auctoritatis  plena  devotio,  libertatis  Icetitia,  clamor 
jucunditatis,  Icetitia?  resultatio.  Ab  iracundia  mitigat,  a  sollici- 
tudine  abdicat,  a  moerore  allevat.  Nocturna  arma,  diurna  magi- 
sterial scutum  in  timore,  festum  in  sanctitate,  imago  tranquilliiatis, 
pignus  pads  atque  concordice,  citharce  modo  ex  diversis  et  dis- 
paribus  vocibus  unam  exprimens  cantilenam.  Diei  ortus  psalmum 
resultat,  psalmum  resonat  occasus.  After  such  and  similar 
prefatory  language  we  are  led  to  expect  from  the  exposition 
great  fervour  and  depth  of  perception:  and  such  are  really 
its  characteristics,  but  not  to  so  large  an  extent  as  might 
have  been  the  case  had  Ambrose  —  whose  style  of  writing 
is  as  musical  as  that  of  Hilary  is  stiff  and  angular  —  worked 


*  The  following  Greek  expositors  of  the  Psalms  are  mentioned  there: 
1)  Origen,  2)  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  3)  Theodore  of  Heraclea  (the  Anonymus 
in  Corderius'  Catena),  4)  Asterius  of  Scythopolis,  5)  Apollinaris  (Apolina- 
rios)  of  Laodicea,  6)  Didymus  of  Alexandria.  Then  the  following  Latin 
expositors:  1)  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  who  translated  or  rather  remodelled 
Origen's  Homilies  on  the  Psalms  (Jerome  himself  says  of  him,  Ep.  lvii  ad 
Pammach.-.  captivos  sensus  in  suam  linguam  victoris  jure  transposuit),  2) 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  translator  of  the  commentary  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
and  3)  Ambrose,  who  was  partly  dependent  upon  Origen.  Of  Apollinaris  the 
elder,  we  have  a  Mexdcppasti;  xou  ^aXr-rjpo;  8ia  oti^ojv  ^pcuixuiv  preserved 
to  us.  He  has  also  translated  the  Pentateuch  and  other  Old  Testament 
books  into  heroic  verse. 

**  vid.  the  characteristics   of  this  commentary  in  Reinkens,   Hilarius 
von  Poitiers  (1664)  S.  291—308. 
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out  these  expositions,  which  were  partly  delivered  as  sermons, 
partly  dictated,  with  his  own  hand. 

The  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  early  church  on  the 
Psalms  was  that  of  Chrysostom,  which  was  probably  written 
while  at  Antioch.  We  possess  only  the  exposition  of  58  Ps. 
or  (including  Ps.  iii  and  xli,  which  in  their  present  form  do 
not  belong  to  this  work)  60  Ps.  (in  t.  v  of  Montfaucon's 
edition).  Photius  and  Suidas  place  this  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  in  the  highest  rank  among  the  works  of  Chrysostom. 
It  is  composed  in  the  form  of  sermons,  the  style  is  brilliant, 
and  the  contents  more  ethical  than  dogmatic.  Sometimes  the 
Hebrew  text  according  to  the  Hexapla  is  quoted,  and  the 
Greek  versions  which  depart  from  the  original  are  frequently 
compared,  but,  unfortunately,  generally  without  any  name. 
There  is  hardly  any  trace  in  it  of  the  renowned  philologico- 
historical  tendency  of  the  school  of  Antioch.  Theodoret  (in 
t.  ii  p.  ii  of  the  Halle  edition)  was  the  first  to  set  before 
himself  the  middle  course  between  an  extravagant  allegorising 
and  an  unspiritual  adherence  to  the  literal  historical  sense  (by 
which  he  doubtless  has  reference  to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia), 
and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  he  makes  a  beginning  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  province  of  exegesis  and  practical 
application.  But  this  scientific  commencement,  with  even 
more  of  the  grammatico-historical  tendency,  is  still  defective 
and  wanting  in  independence.  For  example,  the  question 
whether  all  the  Psalms  are  by  David  or  not,  is  briefly  deci 
in  the  affirmative,  with  xpaisixaj  -cdSv  ttXsiovojv  yj  ->vr  The 

designed,  minute  comparison  of  the  Greek  translators  is  m 
thankworthy;  in  other  respects,  this  expositor,  like  the  S; 
generally,  is  wanting  in  the  mystic  depth  which  might  comp 
sate  for  the  want  of  scientific  insight.    All  this  may  be  also  laid 
of  Euthymius  Zigadenus  (Zigabenus)  :  his  commentary  on 


*  In  the  Talmud    R.    Mcir,   Pcsachim    117   a,  adopt 
David  is  the  author  of  all  the  Ps.:  pQN  in  ]b)3  D^Hfl  "iDZZ" 
while  in  Bathra  14  b  ten  authors  are  supposed:  rp  -7  DvHTl  ~^T 
D^Dt  n'ny,   vid.    on   this,  Midrash   to  Cant.  iv.    1    and    1 
the   former   passage   n^DW?   is  explained  us  an 

Psalter:  ,-imn  nrD  fy  lnnowtf  idd,  to«  book  of  ''■ 

mouths  of  many  have  contributed.     And  the] 

taries,  viz.  by  Klauss,  1832,  and  Rtndegger,  1841,  which  Ml 

the  design  of  proving  all  the  Pialma  to  bo  1 
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Psalms  (in  Greek  in  t.  iv  of  the  Venetian  edition  of  the  Opp. 
Theophylacti) ,  written  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus,  is  nothing  but  a  skilful  compilation,  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  which  he  made  good  use  of  the  Psalm-catena,  likewise 
a  compilation,  of  the  somewhat  earlier  NixTjxas  Seppuiv*, 
which  is  to  be  found  on  Mount  Athos  and  is  still  unprinted. 

The  Western  counterpart  to  Chrysostom's  commentary 
are  Augustine's  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos  (in  t.  iv  of  the  Bene- 
dictine edition).  The  psalm -singing  in  the  Milanese  church 
had  contributed  greatly  to  Augustine's  conversion.  But  his 
love  to  his  Lord  was  fired  still  more  by  the  reading  of  the 
Psalms  when  he  was  preparing  himself  in  solitude  for  his 
baptism.  His  commentary  consists  of  sermons  which  he  wrote 
down  in  part  himself  and  in  part  dictated.  Only  the  thirty- 
two  sermones  on  Ps.  cxviii  (cxix),  which  he  ventured  upon  last 
of  all,  were  not  actually  delivered.  He  does  not  adopt  the 
text  of  Jerome  as  his  basis,  but  makes  use  of  the  older  Latin 
version,  the  original  text  of  which  he  sought  to  establish,  and 
here  and  there  to  correct,  by  the  LXX;  whereas  Arnobius, 
the  Semi -Pelagian,  in  his  paraphrastic  Africano-Latin  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  (first  edition  by  Erasmus,  Basilece, 
Froben.  1522,  who,  as  also  Trithemius,  erroneously  regarded 
the  author  as  one  and  the  same  with  the  Apologist)  no  longer 
uses  the  so-called  Itala,  but  takes  Jerome's  translation  as  his 
basis.  The  work  of  Augustine  far  surpassing  that  of  Chrysostom 
in  richness  and  depth  of  thought,  has  become,  in  the  Western 
church,  the  chief  mine  of  all  later  exposition  of  the  Psalms. 
Cassiodorus  in  his  Expositiones  in  omnes  Psalmos  (in  t.  ii  of  the 
Bened.  ed.)  draws  largely  from  Augustine,  though  not  devoid 
of  independence. 

What  the  Greek  church  has  done  for  the  exposition  of 
the  Psalms  has  been  garnered  up  many  times  since  Photius 
in  so-called  Ssipat,  Catence.  That  of  Nicetas  archbishop  of 
Serra  in  Macedonia  (about  1070),  is  still  unprinted.  One, 
extending  only  to  Ps.  1,  appeared  at  Venice  1569,  and  a  com- 
plete one,  edited  by  Corderius,  at  Antwerp  1643  (3  vols.,  from 

*  This  information  is  found  in  the  modern  Greek  edition  of  Euthe- 
inius1  Commentary  ou  the  Ps.  by  Nicodemos  the  Agiorite  (2  vols.  Con- 
stantinople 1819 — 21),  which  also  contains  extracts  from  this  catena  of 
Nicetas  Serronius. 
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Vienna  and  Munich  MSS.).  Folckmann  (1601)  made  extracts 
from  the  Catena  of  Nicetas  Heracleota,  and  Aloysius  Lippo- 
manus  began  a  Catena  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  on  the 
largest  scale  (one  folio  vol.  on  Ps.  i — x,  Romce  1585).    The 
defects  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  exposition  of  the  Psalms 
are  in  general  the  same  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Western  ex- 
positors.   To  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  the 
original   was   added  their  unmethodical,  irregular  mode  of 
procedure,  their  arbitrary  straining  of  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter of  the  Psalms  (as  e.  g.  Tertullian,  Be  spectaculis,  takes 
the  whole  of  Ps.  i  as  a  prophecy  concerning  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea),  their  unhistorical  perception,  before  which  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Testaments  vanish,  and  their  mis- 
leading predilection  for  the  allegorical  method.    In  all  this, 
the  meaning  of  the  Psalms,  as  understood  by  the  apostles, 
remains  unused;  they  appropriate  it  without  rightly  appre- 
hending it,  and  do  not  place  the  Psalms  in  the  light  of  the 
New  Testament  fulfilment  of  them,   but  at  once  turn  them 
into  New  Testament  language  and  thoughts.    But  the  church 
has  never  found  such  rapturous  delight  in  the  Psalms,  which 
it  was  never  weary  of  singing  day  and  night,  never  used  them 
with  richer  results  even  to  martyrdom,  than  at  that  period. 
Instead  of  profane  popular  songs,  as  one  passed  through  the 
country  one  might  hear  psalms  resounding  over  the  fields  and 
vineyards.    Quocunque  te  verteris,  writes  Jerome  to  the  widow 
of  Marcellus  from  the  Holy  Land,  arator  stivam  tenens  Allclujn 
decantat,  sudans  messor  psalmis  se  avocat  et  run  a  attond 
vilem  falce  vinilor  aliquid  Davidicum  canit    Hue  sunt  in  hoc 
provincia  carmina,   lice  (at  vulgo  dicitur)   amatorim  cai 
hie  paslorum  sibilus,   hece  arma   culturce.     The   delightfl 
country  life  he  commends  to  Marcella  in  the  following  ami 
other  words:  Vere  ager  /Joribus  pingitur  ei  inter  qm 
Psalmi  dulcius  cantabuntur.    In  Sidoniua  Apollinari  find 

even  psalm-singing  in  the  mouth  of  the  ni<n  who  ton  I 
and  the   poet  takes  from  this  a  beautiful  admoniti 
Christians  in  their  voyage  and  journey  through  thi 

Curvorum  hinc  chorus  helciariorum 

Responsanfihus  Alteluja  r''j>i.< 

Ad  Christum  lev  at  amicum  eel 

Sic,  sic  psallite,  nauta  ei  ri<i !>>>■: 
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And  how  many  martyrs  have  endured  every  form  of  martyr- 
dom with  psalms  upon  their  lips!  That  which  the  church  in 
those  days  failed  to  furnish  in  writing  towards  the  exposition 
of  the  Psalms,  it  more  than  compensated  for  by  preserving 
the  vitality  of  the  Psalms  with  its  blood.  Practice  made  far 
more  rapid  progress  than  theory.*  These  patristic  works  are 
patterns  for  every  age  of  the  true  fervour  which  should  cha- 
racterise the  expositor  of  the  Psalms. 

The  mediaeval  church  exposition  did  not  make  any 
essential  advance  upon  the  patristic.  After  Cassiodorus,  came 
Haymo  (d.  853)  and  Remigius  of  Auxerre  (d.  about  900),  still 
less  independent  compilers;  the  commentary  of  the  former, 
edited  by  Erasmus,  appeared  Trib.  1531,  of  the  latter,  first 
Colon.  1536,  and  then  in  the  Bibl.  maxima  Lugdunensis.  That 
of  Petrus  Lombardus  (d.  about  1160)  is  a  catena  taken  di- 
rectly from  earlier  expositors  from  Jerome  to  Alcuin.  Of  a 
more  independent  character  are  the  commentaries  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  however  only  completed  51  Ps.,  and  Alexander 
of  Hales,  if  the  Commentary  which  appeared  under  his  name 
(Venet.  1496)  is  not  rather  to  be  attributed  to  cardinal  Hugo. 
Besides  these,  Bonaventura  (d.  1274)  and  Albertus  Magnus 
(d.  1280)  stand  out  prominently  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  expo- 
sitors of  the  Psalms;  and  on  the  border  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Michael  Ayguanus  (about  1400)  whose  commentary  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  since  its  first  appearance,  Mediol.  1510.  If  you 
know  one  of  these  expositors,  you  know  them  all.  The  most  that 
they  have  to  offer  us  is  an  echo  of  the  earlier  writers.  By 
their  dependence  on  the  letter  of  the  Vulgate,  and  conse- 
quently indirectly  of  the  LXX,  they  only  too  frequently  light 
upon  a  false  track  and  miss  the  meaning.  The  liter  alts  sen- 
sus  is  completely  buried  in  mysticce  intelligentice.  Without  ob- 
serving the  distinction  between  the  two  economies,  the  con- 
version of  the  Psalms   into  New  Testament  language  and 


*  vid.  besides  the  essay  by  Otto  Strauss,  already  mentioned:  Arm- 
linecht,  Die  hcilige  Psalmodie  oder  der  psalmodirende  Konig  David  und 
die  singendc  Urkirche,  1855;  and  W.  von  Giilick,  Das  Psalterium  nach  sei- 
Ttem  Hauptinhalte  in  seiner  rvissenschaftlichen  und  praktischen  Bcdeutung 
(a  Catholic  prize  essay)  1858;  partly  also  Rudelbach's  Hymnologische  Stu- 
dien  in  the  Luther.  Zeiischrift  1855,  4,  1856,  2.  and  especiallynopenitent- 
ial  psalm-singing  Zockler's  Geschichte  der  Askcse  (1863)  S.  256 — 26-1. 
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thought,  regardless  of  the  intermediate  steps  of  development, 
is  here  continued.    Thus,  for  example,  Albertus  Magnus  in  his 
commentary  (Opp.  t.  vii),  on  the  principle:  Constat,  quod  totus 
liber  iste  de  Christo,  at  once  expounds  Beatus  vir  (Ps.  i.  1), 
and  the  whole  Ps.,  de  Christo  et  ejus  corpore  ecclesia.    But  as 
we  find  in  the  Fathers  occasional  instances  of  deep  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  passages,  and  occasional  flashes  of  thought 
of  lasting  value,  so  even  here  the  reading,  especially  of  the 
mystics,  will  repay  one.  —  The  greatest  authority  in  psalm- 
exposition  for  the  Middle  Ages  was  Augustine.     From  Au- 
gustine, and  perhaps  we  may  add  from  Cassiodorus,  Notker 
Labeo  (d.  1022),  the  monk  of  St.   Gall,  drew  the  short  an- 
notations which,  verse  by  verse,  accompany  his  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  (vol.  ii  of  H.  Hattemer's  Denkmahle  des 
Mittelalters).    In  like  manner  the  Latin  Psalter-catena  of  bish- 
op Bruno  of  Wurzburg  (d.    1045),  mentioned  above,  is  com- 
piled from  Augustine  and  Cassiodorus,  but  also  from  Jerome, 
Bede  and  Gregory.  And  the  Syriac  annotations  to  the  Psalms 
of  Gregory  Barhebrseus  (d.  128G),  —  of  which  Tullberg  and 
Koraen,  Upsala  1842,  and  Schroter,  Breslau  1857,  have  pub- 
lished specimens,  —  are  merely  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  exposition,  and  are  moreover  in  no  way 
distinguished  from  the  mediaeval  method. 

The  mediaeval  synagogue  exposition  is  wanting  in 
recognition  of  Christ,  and  consequently  in  the  fundamental 
condition  required  for  a  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Psali 
But  as  we  are  indebted  to  the  Jews  for  the  transa 
of  the  codex  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  also  owe  the  trai 
mission   of  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  them.    8 
Jewish  interpreters  give  us  what  the  Christian  in1 
of  the  same  period  were  not  able  to  tendei 
tations  of  passages  from  the  Psalms  scattered  up 
in  the  Talmud  are  mostly  unsound,  arbitrary,  an 
And  the  Midrash  on  the  Ps.,  bearing  the  titl<   X  1TO 
Zunz,   Vortragc,  §.  2G6  ff.),  and  the  Midfl 
Clp^,  of  which  at  present  only  OWDtf  IT"*"'  (bj  Sii 
ha-Darshan)  is  known,  and  i-|CB  I 
Mari),   contain   far  more  that  is  lin.ith 
what  is  to  the  point  and  usable.     Thi 
bition  was  always  employed  for  the  thi 
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of  stimulating  and  edifying  discourse.  It  is  only  since  about 
900  A.  D.,  when  indirectly  under  Syro-Arabian  influence,  the 
study  of  grammar  began  to  be  cultivated  among  the  Jews, 
that  the  exposition  and  the  application  of  Scripture  began 
to  be  disentangled.  At  the  head  of  this  new  era  of  Jewish 
exegesis  stands  Saadia  Gaon  (d.  941 — 2),  from  whose  Arabic 
translation  and  annotations  of  the  Ps.  Haneberg  (1840)  and 
Ewald  (1844)  have  published  extracts.  The  Karaites,  Salmon 
b.  Jerocham  and  Jefeth,  both  of  whom  have  also  expounded 
the  Psalms,  are  warm  opponents  of  Saadia;  but  Jefeth  whose 
commentary  on  the  Psalms*  has  been  in  part  made  known  by 
Barges  (since  1846),  nevertheless  already  recognises  the  in- 
fluence of  grammar,  which  Saadia  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  but  which  Salmon  utterly  discards.  The  next  great 
expositor  of  the  Psalms  is  Rashi  (i.  e.  Rabbi  Salomo  Isaaki) 
of  Troyes  (d.  1105),  who  has  interpreted  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  (except  the  Chronicles)  and  the  whole  of  the 
Talmud;**  and  he  has  not  only  treasured  up  with  pithy  bre- 
vity the  traditional  interpretations  scattered  about  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash,  but  also  (especially  in  the  Psalms)  made 
use  of  every  existing  grammatico- lexical  help.  Aben-Ezra 
of  Toledo  (d.  1167)  and  David  Kimchi  of  Narbonne  (d.  about 
1250)  are  less  dependent  upon  tradition,  which  for  the  most 
part  expended  itself  upon  strange  interpretations.  The  for- 
mer is  the  more  independent  and  genial,  but  seldom  happy 
in  his  characteristic  fancies;  the  latter  is  less  original,  but 
gifted  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  that  which  is  simple  and 
natural,  and  of  all  the  Jewish  expositors  he  is  the  pre- 
eminently grammatico  -historical  interpreter.  Gecatilia's 
(Mose  ha-Cohen  Chiquitilla)  commentary  on  the  Psalms  writ- 
ten in  Arabic  is  only  known  to  us  from  quotations,  princip- 
ally in  Aben-Ezra.  In  later  commentaries,  as  those  of  Mose 
Alshech  (Venice  1601)  and  Joel  Shoeb  (Salonica  1569),  the 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  the  older  expositors  degenerates 
into  the  most  repulsive  scholasticism.     The  commentary  of 


*  It  is  to  be  found  in  MS.  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  St.  Peters- 
burg: the  former  having  been  brought  thither  from  Egypt  by  Munk  in 
1841  and  the  latter  by  Tischendorf  in  1853. 

**  But  on  some  parts  of  the  Talmud,  e.  g.  the  tractate  Maccoih,  wa 
have  not  any  commentary  by  Kashi. 
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Obadia  Sforno  (d.  at  Bologna  1550),  Reuchlin's  teacher,  is 
too  much  given  to  philosophising,  but  is  at  least  withal  clear 
and  brief.  Their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  gives  all  these 
expositors  a  marked  advantage  over  their  Christian  cotempo- 
raries,  but  the  veil  of  Moses  over  their  eyes  is  thicker  in  propor- 
tion to  their  conscious  opposition  to  Christianity.  Neverthe- 
less the  church  has  not  left  these  preparatory  works  unused. 
The  Jewish  Christians,  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  (d.  about  1340),  the 
author  of  the  Postillce  perpetuce,  and  Archbishop  Paul  de  Santa 
Maria  of  Burgos  (d.  1435),  the  author  of  the  Additiones  ad  Ly- 
ram,  took  the  lead  in  this  respect.  Independently,  like  the 
last  mentioned  writers,  Augustinus  Justinianus  of  Genoa,  in 
his  Octaplus  Psaltehi  (Genoa,  1516,  folio),  drew  chiefly  from 
the  Midrash  and  Sohar.  The  preference  however  was  gener- 
ally given  to  the  use  of  Aben-Ezra  and  Kimchi;  e.  g.  Bucer, 
who  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  these,  says:  neque  enim 
candidi  ingenii  est  dissimulare,  per  quos profeceris.  Justinianus, 
Pagninus,  and  Felix  were  the  three  highest  authorities  on 
the  original  text  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 
The  first  two  had  gained  their  knowledge  of  the  original  from 
Jewish  sources  and  Felix  Pratensis,  whose  Psalter ium  ex  hebreo 
diligeniissime  ad  verbum  fere  translation,  1522,  appeared  under 
Leo  X.,  was  a  proselyte. 

We  have  now  reached  the  threshold  of  the  Reformation 
exposition.      Psalmody  in  the  reigning  church  had  sunk  to  a 
lifeless  form  of  service.     The  exposition  of  the  Psalms 
itself  in  the  dependency  of  compilation  and  the  chaos  of  tic 

schools.     Et  ipsa  quamvis  frigida  tractatione  Psalmorum 

Luther  in  his  preface  to  Bugenhagen's  Latin  Psalter  —  aliquit 
tamen  odor  vitae  oblatus  est  plerisque  bonce  mentis  haminil 
et  utcunque  ex  verbis  illis  etiam  non  intellect  is  semper  aliquid 
consolationis  et  aurulce  senserunt  e  Psalm  is  pit,  velui 
leniter  spirantis.   Now,  however,  when  a  new  light  dawned  upon 
the  church  through  the  Reformation  —  the  Light  of  a 
matical  and  deeply  spiritual  understanding  of  Scriptu 
presented  in  Germany  by  Reuchlin  and  in   1  by  Vl 

blus  —  then  the  rose-garden  of  the  Psalf 
forth  its  perfumes  as  with  the  renewed  freshness  of 
day;   and  born  again  from  the  Psalter,  Germ 
sounded  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltie  to  th 
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with  all  the  fervour  of  a  newly  quickened  first-love.  "It  is 
marvellous" — says  the  Spanish  Carmelite  Thomas  a  Jesu, — 
"how  greatly  the  hymns  of  Luther  helped  forward  the  Lu- 
theran cause.  Not  only  the  churches  and  schools  echo  with  them, 
but  even  the  private  houses,  the  workshops,  the  markets, 
streets,  and  fields."  For  converted  into  imperishable  hymns 
(by  Luther,  Albinus,  Franck,  Gerhardt,  Jonas,  Musculus, 
Poliander,  Ringwaldt,  and  many  more)  the  ancient  Psalms 
were  transferred  anew  into  the  psalmody  of  the  German  as 
of  the  Scandinavian*  Lutheran  church.  In  the  French  church 
Clement  Marot  translated  into  verse  30  Ps.,  then  19  more 
(1541—43)  and  Theodore  Beza  added  the  rest  (1562).**  Cal- 
vin introduced  the  Psalms  in  Marot's  version  as  early  as  1542 
into  the  service  of  the  Geneva  church,  and  the  Psalms  have 
since  continued  to  be  the  favorite  hymns  of  the  Reformed 
church.  Goudimel,  the  martyr  of  St.  Bartholemew's  night 
and  teacher  of  Palestrina,  composed  the  melodies  and  cho- 
rales. The  English  Established  church  adopted  the  Psalms 
direct  as  they  are,  as  a  portion  of  its  liturgy,  the  Congre- 
gational church  followed  the  example  of  the  sister-churches 
of  the  Continent.  And  how  industriously  the  Psalter  was 
moulded  into  Greek  verse,  as  by  Olympia  Morata  (d. 
1555)***  and  under  the  influence  of  Melanthonf  into  Latin! 
The  paraphrases  of  Helius  Eoban  Hesse  (of  whom  Martin 
Herz,  1860,  has  given  a  biographical  sketch)ff,  Joh.  Major, 
Jacob  Micyllus  (whose  life  Classen  has  written,  1859),  Joh. 
Stigel  (whose  memory  has  been  revived  by  Paulus  Cassel 
1860),  Gre.  Bersmann  (d.  1611),  and  also  that  begun  by  Geo. 
Buchanan  during  his  sojourn  in  a  Portuguese  monastery,  are 
not  only  learned  performances,  but  productions  of  an  inward 


*  The  Swedish  hymns  taken  from  the  Psalms  have  been  recently 
remodelled  for  congregational  use  and  augmented  by  Euneberg  (Oerebro 
1858). 

**   vid.  Felix  Bovet,  Les  Psaumes  de  Marot  et  de  Beze,  in  the  Lausanne 
magazine,  Le  Chretien  Evangelique,  1866,  No.  4. 

***   vid.  examples  in  Bonnet's  life  of  Olympia  Morata.    Germ,  transl. 
by  Merschmann  1860  S.  131—135. 

f  vid.  Wilhelm  Thilo,  Melanchthon  im  Dienste  an  heil.  Schrift 
(Berlin,  1859),  S.  28. 

ft    His  Psalms  (to  which  Veit  Dietrich  wrote  notes)  passed  through 
forty  editions  in  seventy  years. 
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spiritual  need;  although  one  must  assent  to  the  judgment 
expressed  by  Harless,  that  the  best  attempts  of  this  kind 
only  satisfy  one  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  first  of  all  to 
banish  the  remembrance  of  the  original  from  our  mind. 

But  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  exegetical 
functions  of  psalm-exposition  have  been  more  clearly  appre- 
hended and  more  happily  discharged  than  ever  before.    In 
Luther,  who  opened  his  academical  lectures  in  1514  with  the 
Ps.  (in  Latin  in  Luther's  own  hand  writing  in  Wolfenbiittel) 
and  began  to  publish  a  part  of  them  in  1519  under  the  title 
Operationes  in  duas  Psalmorum  decades,  the  depth  of  experi- 
ence  of  the   Fathers  is  united  to   the  Pauline  recognition 
(which  he  gave  back  to  the  church)  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
grace.    It  is  true,  he  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  allegorising 
which  he  rejected  in  thesi,  and,  in  general,  from  a  departure  a 
sensu  liter ce,   and  there  is  also  still  wanting  in  Luther  the 
historical  insight  into  the  distinctive  character  of  the  two 
Testaments;  but  with  respect  to  experimental,  mystical,  and 
withal  sound,  understanding  he  is  incomparable.    His  inter- 
pretations of  the  Psalms,   especially  of  the  penitential  Ps. 
and  of  Ps.  xc,  excel  every  thing  hitherto  produced,  and  are 
still  a  perpetual  mine  of  wealth.    Bugenhagen's  exposition 
of  the  Psalms   (Basel   1524,   4to.  and  freq.)  continued  the 
interrupted  work  of  Luther,  who  in  a  brief  but  forcible  pre- 
face says  in  its  praise,  that  it  is  the  first  worthy  of  the  name 
of  an  exposition.    Penetration  and  delicacy  of  judgment  dis- 
tinguish the  interpretation  of  the  five  books  of  the  Fsalms 
by  Aretius  Felinus  i.  e.  Martin  Bucer  (1529,  4to.  and  freq.). 
The  Autophyes  (=  a  se  et  per  se  Existens),  by  which  through- 
out he  translates   miT,  gives  it  a  remarkable  appear* 
But  about  the  same  time,  as  an  exegete,  Calvin  came 
ward  at  the  side  of  the  German  reformer.    His  commentary 
(first  published  at  Geneva  1564)  combines  with  great  psy< 
logical  penetration  more  discernment  of  the  types  and 
freedom  of  historical  perception,  but  is  not  without 
errors  arising  from  this  freedom.     Calvin's  strict  hi 
method   of  interpretation   becomes  a    caricature    in    I 
Rudinger,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Moravian  brel 
died  at  Altorf  in  1591  without  being  able,  as  he  had  ii 
to  issue  his  commentary,  which  appeared  in  1 
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new  and  revised  form.  His  is  an  original  work  which,  after 
trying  many  conjectures,  at  last  assigns  even  the  first  Psalm 
to  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse. 

"Within  the  range  of  the  post-Reformation  exposition 
the  first  that  meets  us  is  Reinhard  Bakius,  the  persevering  and 
talented  pastor  of  Magdeburg  and  Grimma  during  the  Thirty- 
years'  war,  whose  Comm.  exegetico-pr  adieus  on  the  Ps.  (in  the  first 
edition  by  his  son  1664)  is  a  work  of  extensive  reading  and  good 
sense,  in  many  respects  a  welcome  supplement  to  Luther,  cram- 
med full  of  all  kinds  of  notable  things  about  the  Psalms,  under 
which,  however,  the  thread  of  simple  exposition  is  lost.  Martin 
Geier  keeps  the  work  of  the  exposition  most  distinctly  before 
him,  adhering  more  closely  to  it  and  restraining  himself  from 
digression.  His  lectures  on  the  Psalms  delivered  at  Leipzig 
extended  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Deep  piety  and 
extensive  learning  adorn  his  commentary  (1668),  but  the  free 
spirit  of  the  men  of  the  Reformation  is  no  longer  here.  Geier 
is  not  capable  of  turning  from  dogmatics,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  the  exegesis:  a  traditional  standard  of  exegesis  had 
become  fixed,  to  overstep  which  was  accounted  as  heterodox. 
In  the  Reformed  church  Cocceius  stands  prominently  forward 
(d.  1669).  He  was  an  original  and  gifted  man,  but  starting 
from  false  principles  of  hermeneutics,  too  fond  of  an  eschato- 
logical  literalness  of  interpretation. 

Not  only  the  two  Protestant  churches,  but  also  the 
Romish  church  took  part  in  the  advancing  work  of  psalm- 
exposition.  Its  most  prominent  expositors  from  1550 — 1650 
are  Genebrardus,  Agellius,  and  De  Muis,  all  of  whom  possess- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  languages,  go  back  to  the 
original,  and  Bellarmin,  who  brings  to  the  work  not  merely 
uncommon  natural  talents,  but,  within  the  limits  of  papistical 
restraint,  a  deep  spiritual  penetration.  Later  on  psalm- 
exposition  in  the  Romish  church  degenerated  into  scholasti- 
cism. This  is  at  its  height  in  Le  Blanc's  Psalmorum  Davidi- 
corum  Analysis  and  in  Joh.  Lorinus'  Commentaria  in  Psa/mos 
(6  folio  vols.  1665  — 1676).  In  the  protestant  churches, 
however,  a  lamentable  decline  from  the  spirit  of  the  men  of 
the  Reformation  in  like  manner  manifested  itself.  The  Ad- 
notationes  uberiores  in  Hagiographa  (t.  i.  1745,  4to:  Ps.  and 
Prov.)  of  Joh.  Heinrich  Michaelis  are  a  mass  of  raw  materials: 
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the  glossarial  annotations  groan  beneath  the  burden  of  num- 
berless unsifted  examples  and  parallel  passages.  What  had 
been  done  during  the  past  sixteen  hundred  years  remains 
almost  entirely  unnoticed;  Luther  is  not  explored,  even  Calvin 
within  the  pale  of  his  own  church  no  longer  exerts  any  in- 
fluence over  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  After  1750,  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  lost  that  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
character  which  had  gained  strength  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  had  also  gradually  become  torpid;  whereas  in  the 
Romish  church,  as  the  Psalm-expositions  ofDeSacy,  Berthier 
and  La  Harpe  shew,  it  never  sank  so  low  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  revealed  religion.  That  love  for  the  Ps.,  which 
produced  the  evangelical  hymn-psalter  of  that  truly  Christian 
poet  and  minister  Christoph  Karl  Ludwig  von  Pfeil  (1747),* 
prefaced  by  Bengel,  degenerated  to  a  merely  literary,  or  at 
most  poetical,  interest,  —  exegesis  became  carnal  and  un- 
spiritual.  The  remnant  of  what  was  spiritual  in  this  age  of 
decline,  is  represented  by  Burk  in  his  Gnomon  to  the  Psi 
(1760)  which  follows  the  model  of  Bengel,  and  by  Chr.  A. 
Crusius  in  the  second  part  of  his  Hypomnemata  ad  Theologian 
Propheticam  (1761),  a  work  which  follows  the  track  newly 
opened  up  by  Bengel,  and  is  rich  in  germs  of  pro,Lr: 
knowledge  (yid.  my  Biblisch-prophetische  Theologic,  1840). 
may  see  the  character  of  the  theology  of  that  age  from  Job. 
Dav.  Michaelis'  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  n 
for  the  unlearned  (1771),  and  his  writings  on  separate  Psalms. 
From  a  linguistic  and  historical  point  of  view  we  may  find 
something  of  value  here;  but  besides,  only  wordy,  discurs 
tasteless  trifling  and  spiritual  deadness.  It  ha-  1" 
honour  of  Herder  that  he  has  freed  psalm-exposition  IV 
this  want  of  taste,  and  the  merit  of  IL 

in  his  Lectures),  that  he  has  brought  it  back  out  of  this  want 
of  spirituality  to  the  believing  consch  a  of  the  elm 

The    transition    to    modern    exposition    is    mark 
Rosenmuller's  Scholia  to  the  Ts.  (first  published  in  I 
1804),    a   compilation    written   in    pure   dear  hum  . 
exegetical  tact  and  with  a  thankworthy 
tors  who  had  become  unknown,   as  Rii 


*  vid.  his  Life  by  Ileinr.  Men  (1863),  B.  Ill— 
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Agellius,  and  also  of  Jewish  writers.  De  Wette's  commentary 
on  the  Psalms  (first  published  in  1811,  5  th  edition  by  Gustav 
Baur,  1856)  was  far  more  independent  and  forms  an  epoch 
in  exegesis.  De  Wette  is  precise  and  clear,  and  also  not 
without  a  perception  of  the  beautiful;  but  his  position  in 
relation  to  the  Scripture  writers  is  too  much  like  that  of  a 
reviewer,  his  research  too  sceptical,  and  his  estimate  of  the 
Ps.  does  not  sufficiently  recognise  their  place  in  the  history 
of  redemption.  He  regards  them  as  national  hymns,  partly 
in  the  most  ordinary  patriotic  sense,  and  when  his  theological 
perception  fails  him,  he  helps  himself  out  with  sarcasm  against 
the  theocratic  element,  which  he  carries  to  the  extreme  of 
disgust.  Nevertheless,  De  Wette's  commentary  opens  up  a 
new  epoch  so  far  as  it  has  first  of  all  set  in  order  the  hitherto 
existing  chaos  of  psalm -exposition,  and  introduced  into  it 
taste  and  grammatical  accuracy,  after  the  example  of  Herder 
and  under  the  influence  of  Gesenius.  He  is  far  more  independ- 
ent than  Rosenmiiller,  who  though  not  wanting  in  taste  and 
tact,  is  only  a  compiler.  In  investigating  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  the  composition  of  the  different 
psalms,  De  Wette  is  more  negative  than  assumptive.  Hitzig 
in  his  historical  and  critical  commentary  (1835.  36),  which 
has  appeared  recently  in  a  revised  form  (Bd.  1,  1863,  Bd.  2. 
Abth.  1,  1864,  Abth.  2,  1865),  has  sought  to  supplement  posi- 
tively the  negative  criticism  of  De  Wette,  by  ascribing  to 
David  fourteen  Ps.  of  the  seventy  three  that  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion "ir6,  assigning  all  the  Ps.  from  the  lxxiii  onwards, 
together  with  i.  ii.  lx  (these  three,  as  also  cxlii — cxliv,  cl,  by 
Alexander  Jannseus)  to  the  Maccabean  period  (e.  g.  cxxxviii 
— cxli  to  Alexander's  father,  John  Hyrcanus),  and  also  infer- 
ring the  authors  (Zechariah,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  5;  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah) or  at  least  the  date  of  composition  of  all  the  rest. 

Von  Lengerke,  in  his  commentary  compiled  half  from 
Hengstenberg,  half  from  Hitzig  (1847),  has  attached  himself  to 
this  so-called  positive  criticism,  which  always  arrives  atpositive 
results  and  regards  Maccabean  psalms  as  the  primary  stock  of 
the  Psalter.  Von  Lengerke  maintains  that  not  a  single  Ps. 
can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  David.  Olshausen  (in  his 
Comment.  1853),  who  only  leaves  a  few  Ps.,  as  ii.  xx.  xxi,  to 
the  time  of  the  kings  prior  to  the  Exile,  and  with  a  propens- 
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ity,  which  he  is  not  able  to  resist,  brings  down  all  the  others 
to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  even  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  John  Hyrcanus,  also  belongs  to  the  positive  school. 
Whereas  Hupfeld  in  his  commentary,  1855 — 1862  (4  vols.), 
considers  it  unworthy  of  earnest  investigation,  to  lower  one's 
self  to  such  "childish  trifling  with  hypotheses"  and  remains  true 
to  De  Wette's  negative  criticism :  but  he  seeks  to  carry  it  out  in 
a  different  way.  He  also  maintains  that  none  of  the  Ps.  admit 
of  being  with  certainty  ascribed  to  David;  and  proceeds  on 
the  assumption,  that  although  only  a  part  of  the  inscriptions 
are  false,  for  that  very  reason  none  of  them  can  be  used  by  us. 

We  stand  neither  on  the  side  of  this  scepticism,  which 
everywhere  negatives  tradition,  nor  on  the  side  of  that  self- 
confidence,  which  mostly  negatives  it  and  places  in  opposition 
to  it  its  own  positive  counter-assumptions;  but  we  do  not 
on  this  account  fail  to  recognise  the  great  merit  which  Ols- 
hausen,  Hupfeld  and  Hitzig  have  acquired  by  their  expositions 
of  the  Psalms.  In  Olshausen  we  prize  his  prominent  talent 
for  critical  conjectures;  in  Hupfeld  grammatical  thoroughness, 
and  solid  study  so  far  as  it  is  carried;  in  Hitzig  the  stimula- 
ting originality  everywhere  manifest,  his  happy  perspicacity 
in  tracing  out  the  connection  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  marv- 
ellous amount  of  reading  which  is  displayed  in  support  of 
the  usage  of  language  and  of  that  which  is  admissible  accord- 
ing to  syntax.  The  commentary  of  Ewald  (Poetische  Biichcr, 
1839,  40.  2nd  edition  I860),  apart  from  the  introductory  port- 
ion, according  to  its  plan  only  fragmentary  meets  the 
requirements  of  exposition,  but  in  the  argument  which  pre- 
cedes each  Ps.  gives  evidence  of  a  special  gift  for  perceiving 
the  emotions  and  throbbings  of  the  heart  and  entering  into 
the  changes  of  feeling. 

None  of  these  expositors  are  in  truly  spiritual  rapport  \ 
the  spirit  of  the  psalmists.    The  much  abused  comm 
Hengstenberg  1842—1847  (4  vols.  2nd  edition  1M!) 
sequently  opened  a  new  track,  in  as  much  as  it  primarily 
exposition  of  the  Psalms  in  its  right  relation  to  the  church  oi 
more^andwasnotconfinedtothehistorico-grammaticalfui 

of  exposition.    The  kindred  spirit.. 1  worl 

liche  Erbauung  aus  dcm  Psalter  1835)  and 

1834. 36),  which  extend  only  to  a  selection  from  tl 
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be  regarded  as  its  forerunners,  and  the  commentary  of  Tholuck 
(1847)  who  excludes  verbal  criticism  and  seeks  to  present  the 
results  of  exegetical  progress  in  a  practical  form  for  the  use  of 
the  people,  as  its  counterpart.  For  the  sake  of  completeness 
we  may  also  mention  the  commentary  of  Koster  (1837)  which 
has  become  of  importance  for  its  appreciation  of  the  artistic 
form  of  the  Psalms,  especially  the  strophe -system,  and 
Vaihinger's(1845).  Out' of  Germany,  no  work  on  the  Psalms 
has  appeared  which  could  be  placed  side  by  side  with  those 
of  Hengstenberg,  Hupfeld  and  Hitzig.  And  yet  the  inexhaust- 
ible task  demands  the  combined  work  of  many  hands.  Would 
that  the  examples  set  by  Bjork,  by  Perret-Gentil,  Armand  de 
Mestral  and  J.  F.  Thrupp,  of  noble  rivalry  with  German 
scholarship  might  find  many  imitators  in  the  countries  of  the 
Scandinavian,  Latin,  and  English  tongues!  Would  that  the 
zealous  industry  of  Bade  and  Reinke,  the  noble  endeavours 
of  Schegg  and  Konig,  might  set  an  example  to  many  in  the 
Romish  church!  Would  that  also  the  Greek  church  on  the 
basis  of  the  criticism  of  the  LXX  defended  by  Pharmakides 
against  Oikonomos,  far  surpassing  the  works  on  the  Ps.  of  Nico- 
dimos  and  Anthimos,  which  are  drawn  from  the  Fathers,  might 
continue  in  that  rival  connection  with  German  scholarship  of 
which  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Psalm-commentary  of  the 
Jerusalem  patriarch  Anthimos,  by  Dionysios  Kleopas  (Jeru- 
salem 1855.  4to.)  give  evidence!  Non  plus  ultra  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  church  with  regard  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
plus  ultra  is  its  watchword  with  regard  to  the  understanding 
of  that  word.  Common  work  upon  the  Scriptures  is  the  finest 
union  of  the  severed  churches  and  the  surest  harbinger  of 
their  future  unity.  The  exposition  of  Scripture  will  rear  the 
Church  of  the  Future. 

X.    THEOLOGICAL  PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  expositor  of  the  Psalms  can  place  himself  on  the 
standpoint  of  the  poet,  or  the  standpoint  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment church,  or  the  standpoint  of  the  church  of  the  present 
dispensation  —  a  primary  condition  of  exegetical  progress 
is  the  keeping  of  these  three  standpoints  distinct,  and,  in 
accordance  therewith,   the  distinguishing   between   the   two 
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Testaments,  and  in  general,  between  the  different  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  revelation,  and  in  the  perception  of  the 
plan,  of  redemption.    For  as  redemption  itself  has  a  progres- 
sive history,  so  has  the  revelation  and  growing  perception  of 
it  a  progressive  history  also,  which  extends  from  paradise, 
through  time,  on  into  eternity.   Redemption  realizes  itself  in 
a  system  of  facts,  in  which  the  divine  purpose  of  love  for  the 
deliverance  of  sinful  humanity  unfolds  itself,  and  the  revela- 
tion of  salvation  is  given  in  advance  of  this  gradually  devel- 
oping course  of  events  in  order  to  guarantee  its  divine  author- 
ship and  as  a  means  by  which  it  may  be  rightly  understood. 
In  the  Psalms  we  have  five  centuries  and  more  of  this  progres- 
sive  realizing,  disclosing,   and  perception  of  salvation  laid 
open  before  us.    If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  one  psalm  is 
by  Moses,  and  that  the  retrospective  portions  of  the  historical 
psalms  refer  back  even  to  the  patriarchal  age,  then,  from  the 
call  of  Abraham  down  to  the  restoration  of  Israel's  position 
among  the  nations  after  the  Exile,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
event  of  importance  in  sacred  history  which  does  not  find  some 
expression  in  the  Psalter.    And  it  is  not  merely  facts  external 
to  it,  which  echo  therein  in  lyric  strains,  but,  because  David, 
—  next  to  Abraham  undoubtedly  the  most  significant  chara 
of  sacred  history  in  the  Old  Testament,  —  is  its  chief  com- 
poser, it  is  itself  a  direct  integral  part  of  the  history  of 
redemption.     And  it  is  also  a  source  of  information  for 
history  of  the  revelation  of  redemption,  in  as  muck 
flowed  not  from  the  Spirit  of  faith  merely,  but  main] 
from  the  Spirit  of  prophecy:   but,  pre-eminently,    it 
most  important  memorial  of  the  progressive  reco. 
the  plan  of  salvation,  since  it  shews  how,  between  the 
of  the  Law  from  Sinai  and  the  proclamation  of  I 
from  Sion,  the  final,  great  salvation  was  heralded  in 
consciousness  and  life  of  the  Jewish  church. 

We  will  consider  1)  the  relation  of  the  P 
the  prophecy  of  the  future  Christ.    When  man  w\ 
God  had  created,  had  corrupted  himself  by 
leave  him  to  that  doom  of  wrath  which 
himself,  but  visited  him  on  the 
tunate  of  all  days,  in  order  to  make  thai 
medium  of  His  love.    This  visitation 
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the  first  step  in  the  history  of  redemption  towards  the  goal 
of  the  incarnation,  and  the  so-called  protevangelium  was  the 
first  laying  of  the  foundation  of  His  verbal  revelation  of  law 
and  gospel  —  a  revelation  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  preparing  the  way  towards  this  goal  of  the 
incarnation  and  the  recovery  of  man.  The  way  of  this  salva- 
tion, which  opens  up  its  own  historical  course,  and  at  the 
same  time  announces  itself  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  human 
consciousness,  runs  all  through  Israel,  and  the  Psalms  shew 
us  how  this  seed-corn  of  words  and  acts  of  divine  love  has 
expanded  with  a  vital  energy  in  the  believing  hearts  of  Israel. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  the  period,  during  which  the  pre- 
paration of  the  way  of  salvation  was  centred  in  Israel  and 
the  hope  of  redemption  was  a  national  hope.  For  after  man- 
kind was  separated  into  different  nations,  salvation  was  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  a  chosen  nation,  that  it  might 
mature  there,  and  then  bursting  its  bounds  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  human  race.  At  that  period  the  promise  of  the 
future  Mediator  was  in  its  third  stage.  The  hope  of  over- 
coming the  tendency  in  mankind  to  be  led  astray  into  evil 
was  attached  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  hope  of  a 
blessing  for  all  peoples,  to  the  seed  of  Abraham:  but,  at  this 
period,  when  David  became  the  creator  of  psalm-poesy  for 
the  sanctuary  service,  the  promise  had  assumed  a  Messianic 
character  and  pointed  the  hope  of  the  believing  ones  towards 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  in  fact  to  David  and  his  seed:  the 
salvation  and  glory  of  Israel  first,  and  indirectly  of  the  nations, 
was  looked  for  from  the  mediatorship  of  Jahve's  Anointed. 

The  fact  that  among  all  the  Davidic  psalms  there  is  only 
a  single  one,  viz.  Ps.  ex,  in  which  David  (as  in  his  last  words 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 7)  looks  forth  into  the  future  of  his  seed 
and  has  the  Messiah  definitely  before  his  mind,  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  consideration,  that  he  was  hitherto  himself 
the  object  of  Messianic  hope,  and  that  this  hope  was  first 
gradually  (especially  in  consequence  of  his  deep  fall)  separ- 
ated from  himself  individually,  and  transferred  to  the  future. 
Therefore  when  Solomon  came  to  the  throne  the  Messianic 
desires  and  hopes  of  Israel  were  directed  towards  him,  as 
Ps.  lxxii  shews;  they  belonged  only  to  the  one  final  Christ 
of  God,  but  they  cluug  for  a  long  time  enquiringly  and  with 
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a  perfect  right  (on  the  ground  of  2  Sam.  vii)  to  the  direct 
son  of  David.  Also  in  Ps.  xlv  it  is  a  son  of  David,  cotem- 
porary  with  the  Korahite  singer,  to  whom  the  Messianic  pro- 
mise is  applied  as  a  marriage  benediction,  wishing  that  the 
promise  may  be  realized  in  him. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  He,  in  whom  the  full  reali- 
zation of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  is  to  be  found,  had  not  yet 
appeared  either  in  the  person  of  this  king  or  of  Solomon.  And 
when  in  the  later  time  of  the  kings  the  Davidic  line  became 
more  and  more  inconsistent  with  its  vocation  in  the  sacred 
history,  then  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  was  completely  weaned 
of  its  expectation  of  immediate  fulfilment,  and  the  present 
became  merely  the  dark  ground  from  which  the  image  of  the 
Messiah,  as  purely  future,  stood  forth  in  relief.    The  "IVTj2, 
in  whom  the  prophecy  of  the  later  time  of  the  kings  centres, 
and"  whom  also  Ps.  ii  sets  forth  before  the  kings  of  the  eartli 
that  they  may  render  homage  to  Him,  is  an  eschatological 
character  (although   the  rYHnx  was  looked  for  as  dawning 
close  upon  the  border  of  the  present).    In  the  mouth  of  the 
congregation  Ps.  xlv  and  cxxxii,  since  their  contents  referred 
to  the  future,  have  become  too  prophetically  and  eschato- 
logically  Messianic.    But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  number 
of  these  psalms  which  are  not  merely  typically  Messianic  is 
so  small,  and  that  the  church  of  the  period  after  the  Exile 
has    not  enriched  the  Psalter  with   a  single  psalm  thai 
Messianic  in  the  stricter  sense.    In  the  later  portion  of  the 
Psalter,   in  distinction  from  the  strictly  Messianic  psaL 
the  theocratic  psalms  are  more  numerously  represented,  I  e. 
those  psalms  which  do  not  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Jali 
Anointed  which  shall  conquer  and  bless  the  world,  not  o(  the 
Christocracy,  in  which  the  theocracy  reaches  the  pinna 
of  its  representation,  but  of  the  theocracy  as  such,  which  is 
complete  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  its  own  repn 
of  itself,  —  not  of  the  advent  of  a  human  king,  bul 
Himself,  with  the  kingdom  of  God  manifest  in  all 
For  the  announcement  of  salvation  in  the  Old 
runs  on  in  two  parallel  lines:  the  one  has  as  it 
the  Anointed  of  Jahve,   who  rules  all  natio 
the  other,  the  LORD  Himself  sitting  aboi 
whom  all  the  earth  does  homage.    Th 
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meet  in  the  Old  Testament;  it  is  only  the  fulfilment  that 
makes  it  plain,  that  the  advent  of  the  Anointed  one  and  the 
advent  of  Jahve  is  one  and  the  same.  And  of  these  two  lines 
the  divine  is  the  one  that  preponderates  in  the  Psalter;  the 
hope  of  Israel,  especially  after  the  kingship  had  ceased  in 
Israel,  is  directed  generally  beyond  the  human  mediation 
directly  towards  Jahve,  the  Author  of  salvation.  The  funda- 
mental article  of  the  Old  Testament  faith  runs  T\)trb  nnjW'1 
(Ps.  iii.  9,  Jon.  ii.  10).  The  Messiah  is  not  yet  recognised  as  a 
God-man.  Consequently  the  Psalms  contain  neither  prayer  to 
Him,  nor  prayer  in  His  name.  But  prayer  to  Jahve  and 
for  Jahve's  sake  is  essentially  the  same.  For  Jesus  is  in 
Jahve.  Jahve  is  the  Saviour.  And  the  Saviour  when  he  shall 
appear,  is  nothing  but  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  njntt^ 
of  this  God  (Isa.  xlix.  6). 

In  considering  the  goal  of  the  Old  Testament  history  in 
its  relation  to  the  God-man,  we  distinguish  five  classes  of 
psalms  which  are  directed  towards  this  goal.  After  2  Sam.  vii 
the  Messianic  promise  is  no  longer  in  a  general  way  connected 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  with  David;  and  is  referred  not 
merely  to  the  endless  duration  of  his  kingdom,  but  also  to 
one  scion  of  his  house,  in  whom  that  to  which  God  has  appoin- 
ted the  seed  of  David  in  its  relation  to  Israel  first,  and  from 
Israel  to  all  the  other  nations,  shall  be  fully  realised,  and 
without  whom  the  kingdom  of  David  is  like  a  headless  trunk. 
Psalms  in  which  the  poet,  looking  beyond  his  own  age,  com- 
forts himself  with  the  vision  of  this  king  in  whom  the  promise 
is  finally  fulfilled,  we  call  eschatological  psalms,  and  in 
fact  directly  eschatologically  Messianic  psalms.  These 
connect  themselves  not  merely  with  the  already  existing  pro- 
phetic utterances,  but  carry  them  even  further,  and  are  only 
distinguished  from  prophecy  proper  by  their  lyric  form;  for 
prophecy  is  a  discourse  and  the  psalms  are  spiritual  songs. 

The  Messianic  character  of  the  Psalms  is,  however,  not 
confined  to  prophecy  proper,  the  subject  of  which  is  that 
which  is  future.  Just  as  nature  exhibits  a  series  of  stages 
of  life  in  which  the  lower  order  of  existence  points  to  the 
next  order  above  it  and  indirectly  to  the  highest,  so  that, 
for  instance,  in  the  globular  form  of  a  drop  we  read  the  in- 
timation of  the  struggle  after  organism,  as  it  were,  in  the 
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simplest  barest  outline:   so  also  the  progress  of  history  is 
typical,  and  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  also  most  surprisingly 
in  single  traits,  the  life  of  David  is  a  vaticinium  reale  of  the 
life  of  Him,  whom  prophecy  calls  directly  m  H2y  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
23  sq.  xxxvii.  24  sq.  and  DD^D  1)1  Hos.  iii.  5,  Jer.  xxx.  9,  as 
the  David  who  is,  as  it  were,  raised  from  the  dead  in  a  glo- 
rified form.   Those  psalms  in  which  David  himself  (or  even  a 
poet  throwing  himself  into  David's  position  and  mood)  gives 
expression  in  lyric  verse  to   prominent  typical   events  and 
features  of  his  life,  we  call  typically  Messianic  psalms. 
This  class,  however,  is  not  confined  to  those,  of  which  David 
is  directly  or  indirectly  the  subject,  for  the  course  of  suffering 
of  all  the  Old  Testament  saints,  and  especially  of  the  pro- 
phets in  their  calling  (yid.  on  xxxiv.  20  sq.  and  Ps.  lxix),  \ 
to  a  certain  extent  a  t6~o;  tou  piXXovTog.    All  these  psali 
not  less  than  those  of  the  first  class,  may  be  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament  with  the  words  iva  irXTjpw&yj,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  in  the  former  it  is  the  prophetic  word,  in 
the  latter  the  prophetic  history,  that  is  fulfilled.    The  ol 
theologians,  especially  the  Lutheran,  contended  against  the 
supposition  of  such  typological  citations  of  the  Old  Tesl 
ment  in  the  New:  they  were  destitute  of  that  perception 
the  organic  element  in  history  granted  to  our  age,  an 
sequently  were  lacking  in  the  true  counterpoise  to  their  ri 
notions  of  inspiration. 

But  there  is  also  a  class  of  Psalms  which  we  call  t  y  p  i 
prophetically  Messianic,  viz.  those  in  which  David, 
scribing  his  outward  and  inward  experiences,  —  experii 
even  in  themselves  typical,  —  is  carried  beyond  the  lii 
his  individuality  and  present  condition,  and  o 
himself  that  which,    transcending  human  expel  in- 

tended to  become  historically   true    only   in   (  nch 

psalms  are  typical,  in  as  much  as  their  content 
in  the  individual,   but  typical,   history  -  id;    tl. 

however,  at  the  same  time  prophetic,  in  as  much  I 
press  present  individual  experience  in  lam 
descriptions  which  point  far  forward  beyond  the  pi 
are  only  fully  realised  in  Christ.     The  psycho! 
bility  of  such  psalms  has  been  called  in  qu 
would  only  be  psychologically  impossible,  If 
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to  suppose  that  David's  self-consciousness  must  under  such 
circumstances  pass  over  into  that  of  his  antitype;  but  it  is 
in  reality  quite  otherwise.  As  the  poet  in  order  to  describe 
his  experiences  in  verse,  idealises  them,  i.  e.  seizes  the  idea 
of  them  at  the  very  root,  and,  stripping  off  all  that  is  advent- 
itious and  insignificant,  rises  into  the  region  of  the  ideal: 
so  David  also  in  these  psalms  idealises  his  experiences,  which 
even  in  itself  results  in  the  reduction  of  them  to  all  that  is 
essential  to  their  continuance  as  types.  This  he  does,  how- 
ever, not  from  his  own  poetic  impulse,  but  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  a  still  further  result 
which  follows  from  this  is,  that  the  description  of  his  typical 
fortunes  and  their  corresponding  states  of  feeling  is  moulded 
into  the  prophetic  description  of  the  fortunes  and  feelings 
of  his  antitype. 

Beside  these  three  classes  of  Messianic  psalms  one  may 
regard  psalms  like  xlv  and  lxxii  as  a  fourth  class  of  indi- 
rectly eschatologically  Messianic  psalms.  They  are 
those  in  which,  according  to  the  time  of  their  composition, 
Messianic  hopes  are  referred  to  a  cotemporary  king,  but 
without  having  been  fulfilled  in  him;  so  that,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  church,  still  expecting  their  final  accomplishment, 
these  psalms  have  become  eschatological  hymns  and  their 
exposition  as  such,  by  the  side  of  their  chronological  inter- 
pretation, is  fully  warranted. 

A  fifth  class  is  formed  by  the  eschatologically  Je- 
hovic  psalms,  which  are  taken  up  with  describing  the  ad- 
vent of  Jahve  and  the  consummation  of  His  kingdom,  which  is 
all  through  brought  about  by  judgment  (yid.  Ps.  xciii).  The 
number  of  these  psalms  in  the  Psalter  greatly  preponderates. 
They  contain  the  other  premiss  to  the  divine-human  end  of 
the  history  of  salvation.  There  are  sudden  flashes  of  light 
thrown  upon  this  end  in  the  prophets.  But  it  remains  re- 
served to  the  history  itself  to  draw  the  inference  of  the  unio 
personalis  from  these  human  and  divine  premises.  The  Re- 
deemer, in  whom  the  Old  Testament  faith  reposed,  is  Jahve. 
The  centre  of  the  hope  lay  in  the  divine  not  in  the  human 
king.  That  the  Redeemer,  when  He  should  appear,  would 
be  God  and  man  in  one  person  was  alien  to  the  mind  of  the 
Old    Testament  church.     And   the  perception    of  the   fact 
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that  Me  would  be  sacrifice  and  priest  in  one  person,  only 
penetrates  in  single  rays  into  the  Old  Testament  darkness, 
the  cynosure  of  which  is  HliT,  and  I*ilPP  only. 

Comingnowto  consider  2)  the  relation  of  the  Psalms 
to   the  legal   sacrifice,  we  shall  find  this  also  different 
from  what  we  might  expect  from  the  stand-point  of  fulfilment. 
Passages  certainly  are  not  wanting  where  the  outward  legal 
sacrifice  is  acknowledged  as  an  act  of  worship  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  congregation  (lxvi.  15,  li.  21); 
but  those  occur  more  frequently,   in  which  in  comparison 
with  the  XoYtxv]  Xaxpela  it  is  so  lightly  esteemed,  that  with- 
out respect  to  its  divine  institution  it  appears  as  something 
not  at  all  desired  by  God,  as  a  shell  to  be  cast  away,  and 
as  a  form  to  be  broken  in  pieces  (xl.  7  sq.  1.  li.  18  sq.).    But 
it  is  not  this  that  surprises  us.     It  is  just  in  this  res] 
that  the  psalms  contribute  their  share  towards  the  progress 
of  sacred  history.    It  is  that  process  of  spiritualisation  which 
begins  even  in  Deuteronomy,  and  which  is  continued  by  I 
son  of  the  memorable  words  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  xv.  22 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  growing  more  and 
more  in  strength,  which  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  1 
ter  shakes  the  legal  barriers  and  casts  off  the  —v.y^v. 
xoajiou  as  a  butterfly  does  its  chrysalis  shell.    But  what  ifl 
substituted    for  the  sacrifice  thus   criticised  and  reject 
Contrition,  prayer,  thankgiving,  yielding  one's  self 
in  the  doing  of  His  will,  as  Prov.  xxi.  3  to  do  justly,  II 
kindness,  Mic.  vi.  G— 8  acting  justly,  love,  and  humilil 
vii.  21  —  23  obedience.     This  it  is  that  Burprifi 
disparaged  sacrifice  is  regarded  only  pnbol  QOl 

it  is  only  considered  in  its  ethical  character,  not  in  L1 
to  the  history  of  redemption.    Its  nature  is  unfolded  onlj 
far  as  it  is  a  gift  to  God  (pip),  not  bo  far  as  the 
appointed  for  atonement  (m»)S  h  (,n"  w,,nl:  v 
of  the  blood  remains  undisclosed.    Where  U 
ment  mind  is  obliged  to  think  of  the  sprinkling 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is,  in  Ps.  li.  9,  the  spi 
legal  ritual  of  purification  and  atonemenl  thai 
and  that  manifestly  figuratiYelj  but  yet  witho 
cance  of  the  figure.    Whence  La  it?        I 
with  blood,  as  such,  in  the  Old  T< 
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to  which  Isaiah,  in  ch.  liii,  gives  almost  the  only  distinct 
answer  in  accordance  with  its  historical  fulfilment;  for  pass- 
ages like  Dan.  ix.  24  sqq.  Zech.  xii.  10,  xiii.  7  are  themselves 
questionable  and  enigmatical.  The  prophetic  representation 
of  the  passion  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  only  given  in  direct 
prophetic  language  thus  late  on,  and  it  is  only  the  evang- 
elic history  of  the  fulfilment  that  shews,  how  exactly  the 
Spirit  which  spoke  by  David  has  moulded  that  which  he  says 
concerning  himself,  the  type,  into  correspondence  with  the 
antitype.  The  confidence  of  faith  under  the  Old  Testament, 
as  it  finds  expression  in  the  Psalms,  rested  upon  Jahve  even 
in  reference  to  the  atonement,  as  in  reference  to  redemption 
in  general.  As  He  is  the  Saviour,  so  is  He  also  the  one  who 
makes  the  atonement  (iDro),  from  whom  expiation  is  earn- 
estly sought  and  hoped  for  (lxxix.  9,  lxv.  4,  lxxviii.  38, 
lxxxv.  3  and  other  passages).  It  is  Jahve  who  at  the  end  of 
His  course  of  the  redemptive  history  is  the  God-man,  and  the 
blood  given  by  Him  as  the  medium  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvii. 
11)  is,  in  the  antitype,  His  own  blood. 

Advancing  from  this  point,  we  come  to  examine  3)  the 
relation  of  the  Psalms  to  the  New  Testament  right- 
eousness of  faith  and  to  the  New  Testament  mor- 
ality which  flows  from  the  primary  command  of  in- 
finite love.  Both  with  respect  to  the  atonement  and  to 
redemption  the  Psalms  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  praying  New  Testament  church — 
a  metamorphosis,  rendered  possible  by  the  unveiling  and 
particularising  of  salvation  that  has  since  taken  place,  and  to 
which  they  can  without  any  reserve  be  accommodated.  There 
are  only  two  points  in  which  the  prayers  of  the  Psalms  ap- 
pear to  be  difficult  of  amalgamation  with  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. These  are  the  moral  self-confidence  bordering  on 
self-righteousness,  which  is  frequently  maintained  before  God 
in  the  Psalms,  and  the  warmth  of  feeling  against  enemies 
and  persecutors  which  finds  vent  in  fearful  cursings.  The 
self-righteousness  here  is  a  mere  appearance;  for  the  right- 
eousness to  which  the  psalmists  appeal  is  not  the  merit  of 
works,  not  a  sum  of  good  works,  which  are  reckoned  up  be- 
fore God  as  claiming  a  reward,  but  a  godly  direction  of  the  will 
and  a  godly  form  of  life,  which  has  its  root  in  the  surrender  of 
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one's  whole  self  to  God  and  regards  itself  as  the  operation 
and  work  of  justifying,  sanctifying,  preserving  and  ruling 
grace  (lxxiii.  25  sq.  xxv.  5  —  7,  xix.  14  and  other  passages). 
There  is  not  wanting  an  acknowledgement  of  the  innate  sin- 
fulness of  our  nature  (li.  7),  of  the  man's  exposure  to  punish- 
ment before  God  apart  from  His  grace  (cxliii.  2),  of  the  many, 
and  for  the  most  part  unperceived,  sins  of  the  converted  (xix. 
13),  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  a  fundamental  condition 
to  the  attainment  of  happiness  (xxxii.  1  sq.),  of  the  necessity 
of  a  new  divinely-created  heart  (li.  12),  in  short,  of  the  way 
of  salvation  which  consists  of  penitential  contrition,  pardon, 
and  newness  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  less  true,  that  in  the  light 
of  the  vicarious  atonement  and  of  the  Spirit  of  regeneration 
it  becomes  possible  to  form  a  far  more  penetrating  and  subtle 
moral  judgment  of  one's  self;  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the  tribu- 
lation, which  the  New  Testament  believer  experiences,  though 
it  does  not  produce  such  a  strong  and  overwhelming  s< 
of  divine  wrath  as  that  which  is  often  expressed  in  the  psalms 
nevertheless    sinks    deeper   into    his   inmost  nature    in    the 
presence  of  the  cross  on  Golgotha  and  of  the  heaven  that 
is  opened  up  to  him,  in  as  much  as  it  appears  to  him  to 
be  sent  by  a  love  that  chastens,  proves,  and  prepares  him 
for  the  future;  and  it  is  not  less  true,  that  after  the  right- 
eousness of  God  —  which  takes  over  our  unrighteous! 
and  is  accounted  even  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  gift  of 
grace   —   lies  before  us   for   believing   appropriation   a 
righteousness  redemptively  wrought  out  by  the  active  and 
passive  obedience  of  Jesus,  the  distinctive  as  well  as   the 
reciprocally  conditioned  character  of  righteousness  oi 
and  of  righteousness  of  life  is  become  a  more  clearly  1 
ceived  fact  of  the  inner  life,  and  one  which  exercises  B  more 
powerful  influence  over  the  conduct  of  that  life.*  the- 

less  even  such  personal  testimonies,  as  Vs.  xvn.  1 — 5,  do 


*  cf.  Kurtz,  Zur  Thcologie  dcr  Psalmcn,  ITT-   The 
(he  psalmists,    in  the  Dorpaicr  Zeitschrift  1865   B. 
Testament  righteousness  of  faith,  represented   1 
of  the  sacrificial  worship,   had  not  as  yet  the  fundai 
helpful  position  assigned  to  it,  especially  bj  Paul,  in  thl  Mew  Tei 
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resist  conversion  into  New  Testament  forms  of  thought  and 
experience,  for  they  do  not  hinder  the  mind  from  thinking 
specially,  at  the  same  time,  of  righteousness  of  faith,  of  God's 
acts  which  are  performed  through  the  medium  of  sacraments, 
and  of  that  life  resulting  from  the  new  birth,  which  main- 
tains itself  victorious  in  the  old  man;  moreover  the  Christian 
ought  to  be  himself  earnestly  warned  by  them  to  examine 
himself  whether  his  faith  is  really  manifest  as  an  energising 
power  of  a  new  life;  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
Testaments  loses  its  harshness  even  here,  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  verities  which  condemn  all  moral  infirmity,  viz.  that 
the  church  of  Christ  is  a  community  of  the  holy,  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,  and  that  whosoever 
is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin. 

But  as  to  the  so-called  imprecatory  psalms,*  in  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Christian  and  by  the  church  towards 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  the  desire  for  their  removal  is  certainly 
outweighed  by  the  desire  for  their  conversion:  but  assuming, 
that  they  will  not  be  converted  and  will  not  anticipate  their 
punishment  by  penitence,  the  transition  from  a  feeling  of  love 
to  that  of  wrath  is  warranted  in  the  New  Testament  (e.  g. 
Gal.  v.  12),  and  assuming  their  absolute  Satanic  hardness  of 
heart  the  Christian  even  may  not  shrink  from  praying  for 
their  final  overthrow.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  comes  not 
only  by  the  way  of  mercy  but  also  of  judgment;  and  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  goal  of  the  Old  as  well  as  of 
the  New  Testament  saint  (vid.  ix.  21,  lix.  14  and  other  pas- 
sages), and  every  wish  that  judgment  may  descend  upon 
those  who  oppose  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
cherished  even  in  the  Psalms  on  the  assumption  of  their 
lasting  impenitence  (vid.  vii.  13  sq.  cix.  17).  Where,  how- 
ever, as  in  Ps.  lxix  and  cix,  the  imprecations  go  into  parti- 
culars and  extend  to  the  descendents  of  the  unfortunate  one 


but  only  a  more  secondary  position;  justification  is  conceived  not  as  a 
condition  of  the  sanctification  which  is  to  be  striven  after,  but  as  a 
supplementing  of  that  which  is  wanting  in  the  sanctification  thus  defect- 
ively striven  after. 

*  cf.  Kurtz,  ibid.  IV:  The  imprecatory  Psalms,  ibid.  S.  359—372  and 
our  discussions  in  the  introductions  to  Ps.  xxxv  and  cix,  which  belong  to 
this  class. 
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and  even  on  to  eternity,  the  only  justification  of  them  is  this, 
that  they  flow  from  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  for  the  Christian 
they  admit  of  no  other  adoption,  except  as,  reiterating  them, 
he  gives  the  glory  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  commends  him- 
self the  more  earnestly  to  His  favour. 

Also   4)  the  relation  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Last 
Things  is  such,  that  in  order  to  be  used  as  prayers  expressive 
of  the   New   Testament   faith  they  require   deepening   and 
adjusting.    For  what  Julius  Africanus  says  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: o-jSstto)  SsBoto  IXirU  dvaaxaaea)?  aacprj?,  holds  good  at  least 
of  the  time  before  Isaiah.  For  Isaiah  is  the  first  to  foretell,  in 
one  of  his  latest  apocalyptic  cycles  (ch.  xxiv — xxvii),  the  first 
resurrection,  i.  e.  the  re-quickening  of  the  martyr-church  that 
has  succumbed  to  death  (ch.  xxvi.  19),  just  as  with  an  extended 
vision  he  foretells  the  termination  of  death  itself  (ch.  xxv.  8) ; 
and  the  Book  of  Daniel  —  that  Old  Testament  apocalypse, 
sealed  until  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  —  first  foretells  the 
general  resurrection,  i.  e.  the  awakening  of  some  to  life  and 
others  to  judgment  (ch.  xii.  2).    Between  these  two  prophe- 
cies comes  Ezekiel's  vision  of  Israel's  return  from  the  Exile 
under  the  figure  of  a  creative  quickening  of  a  vast  field  of 
corpses  (ch.  xxxvii)  —  a  figure  which  at  least  assumes  that 
what  is  represented  is  not  impossible  to  the  wonder-working 
power  of  God,  which  is  true  to  His  promises.     But  also  in 
the  latest  psalms  the  perception  of  salvation  nowhere  appear- 
to  have  made  such  advance,  that  these  words  of  prophecy 
foretelling  the  resurrection  should  have  been  converted  into 
a  dogmatic  element  of  the  church's  belief.    The  hope,  thai  the 
bones  committed,  like  seed,  to  the  ground  would  Bpring  forth 
again,  finds  expression  first  only  in  a  bold,  but  differenl 
pressed  figure  (cxli.  7);  the  hopeless  darkness  ofShedl  (vi 
xxx.  10,  lxxxviii.  11  —  13)  remained  unillumined,  and  wh 
deliverance  from  death  and  Hades  is  spoken  of,  what  is  meant 
is  the  preservation  of  the  living,   either  experieu 
lxxxvi.  13)  or  hoped  for  (e.  g.  cxviii.  17)  from  Tallin-  a 
death  and  Hades,  and  we  find  in  connection  with  it  oth 
sages  which  express  the  impossibility  of  escaping  this  on 
final  destiny  (lxxxix.  49).    The  hope  of  eternal  Li 
is  nowhere  definitely  expressed,  as  even  in  the  B< 
longing  for  it  is  never  able  to  expand  into  B  ho] 
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no  light  of  promise  shines  into  that  night,  which  reigns  over 
Job's  mind,  —  a  night,  which  the  conflict  of  temptation 
through  which  he  is  passing  makes  darker  than  it  is  in  itself. 
The  pearl  which  appears  above  the  waves  of  temptation  is 
only  too  quickly  swallowed  up  again  by  them. 

Also  in  the  Psalms  we  find  passages  in  which  the  hope 
of  not  falling  a  prey  to  death  is  expressed  so  broadly,  that 
the  thought  of  the  final  destiny  of  all  men  being  inevitable  is 
completely  swallowed  up  by  the  living  one's  confidence  of 
living  in  the  strength  of  God  (lvi.  14  and  esp.  xvi.  9—11); 
passages  in  which  the  covenant  relation  with  Jahve  is  contrasted 
with  this  present  life  and  its  possession,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  opposite  of  a  life  extending  beyond  the  present  time 
is  implied  (xvii.  14  sq.,  lxiii.  4);  passages  in  which  the  end  of 
the  ungodly  is  compared  with  the  end  of  the  righteous  as 
death  and  life,  defeat  and  triumph  (xlix.  15),  so  that  the 
inference  forces  itself  upon  one,  that  the  former  die  although 
they  seem  to  live  for  ever,  and  the  latter  live  for  ever 
although  they  die  at  once;  and  passages  in  which  the  psalmist, 
though  only  by  way  of  allusion,  looks  forward  to  a  being 
borne  away  to  God,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah  (xlix.  16,  lxxiii. 
24).  Nowhere,  however,  is  there  any  general  creed  to  be  found, 
but  we  see  how  the  belief  in  a  future  life  struggles  to  be 
free,  at  first  only,  as  an  individual  conclusion  of  the  believing 
mind  from  premises  which  experience  has  established.  And 
far  from  the  grave  being  penetrated  by  a  glimpse  of  heaven, 
it  has,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  life  derived  from 
God,  as  it  were  altogether  vanished;  for  life  in  opposition 
to  death  only  appears  as  the  lengthening  of  the  line  of  the 
present  ad  infinitum.  Hence  it  is  that  we  no  more  find  in  the 
Psalms  than  in  the  Book  of  Job  a  perfectly  satisfactory  theo- 
dicy with  referenceto  that  distribution  of  human  fortunes  in 
this  world,  which  is  incompatible  with  God's  justice.  — 
Ps.  vii.  xlix.  lxxiii.  certainly  border  on  the  right  solution 
of  the  mystery,  but  it  stops  short  at  mere  hint  and  presage, 
so  that  the  utterances  that  touch  upon  it  admit  of  different 
interpretation.  * 


*  vid.  Kurtz,  ibid.  II:   The  doctrine  of  retribution  in  the  Psalms,   ibid. 
S.  316—352. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  death  and  life  in  the  mind  of  the 
psalmists  are  such  deep-rooted  notions  (*.  e.  taken  hold  of 
at  the  very  roots,  which  are  grounded  in  the  principles  of  di- 
vine wrath  and  divine  love),  that  it  is  easy  for  the  New 
Testament  faith,  to  which  they  have  become  clear  even  to 
their  back  ground  of  hell  and  heaven,  to  adjust  and  deepen 
the  meaning  of  all  utterances  in  the  Psalms  that  refer  to 
them.  It  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the 
psalmist  when,  as  in  passages  like  Ps.  vi.  6,  Gehenna  is  sub- 
stituted for  Hades  to  adapt  it  to  the  New  Testament  saint; 
for  since  the  descent  of  Jesus  Christ  into  Hades  there  is  no 
longer  any  limbus  patrum,  the  way  of  all  who  die  in  the  Lord 
is  not  earthwards  but  upwards,  Hades  exists  only  as  the  vest- 
ibule of  hell.  The  psalmists  indeed  dread  it,  but  only  as  the 
realm  of  wrath  or  of  seclusion  from  God's  love,  which  is  the 
true  life  of  man.  Nor  is  it  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  poets 
to  think  of  the  future  vision  of  God's  face  in  all  its  glory 
in  Ps.  xvii.  15  and  of  the  resurrection  morn  in  Ps.  xlix.  15; 
for  the  hopes  expressed  there,  though  to  the  Old  Testament 
consciousness  they  referred  to  this  side  the  grave,  are  future 
according  to  their  New  Testament  fulfilment,  which  is  the 
only  truly  satisfying  one.  There  is,  as  Oetinger  says,  no 
essential  New  Testament  truth  not  contained  in  the  Psalms 
either  vot  (according  to  its  unfolded  meaning),  or  at  least 
irvsujiaTL.  The  Old  Testament  barrier  encompasses  the  germ- 
inating New  Testament  life,  which  at  a  future  time  shall  burst 
it.  The  eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament  leaves  a  dark 
background,  which,  as  is  designed,  is  divided  by  the  New 
Testament  revelation  into  light  and  darkness,  and  is  to 
illumined  into  a  wide  perspective  extending  into  the  eternity 
beyond  time.  Everywhere,  where  it  begins  to  dawn  in  tins 
eschatological  darkness  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  the  first 
morning  rays  of  the  New  Testament  sun-rise  which  is  already 
announcing  itself.  The  Christian  also  here  cannot  refrain 
from  leaping  the  barrier  of  the  psalmists,  and  understanding 
the  Psalms  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  whose  pur- 
pose in  the  midst  of  the  development  of  salvation  and  of  the 
perception  of  it,  is  directed  towards  its  goal  and  consum- 
mation. Thus  understood  the  Psalms  are  the  hymm 
the  New  Testament  Israel  as  of  the  Old.  The  church  I  . 
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the  language  of  the  Psalms  in  supplication  celebrates  the 
unity  of  the  two  Testaments,  and  scholarship  in  expounding 
them  honours  their  distinctiveness.  Both  are  in  the  right; 
the  former  in  regarding  the  Psalms  in  the  light  of  the  one 
great  salvation,  the  latter  in  carefully  distinguishing  the  eras 
in  the  history,  and  the  steps  in  the  perception,  of  this  sal- 
vation. 


EXPOSITION 


OF    THE    PSALTER 


Cum  consummaverit  homo,  tunc  incipiet,  et  cum  quicvcr>\ 
aporiabitur  (novis  aporiis  urgebilur). 

Sir.  xviii.  6  (applied  by  Augustine  to  the 
expositor  of  the  Psalter). 


FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  PSALTEE 
Ps.  L— XLI. 

PSALM  I. 

THE  RADICALLY  DISTINCT  LOT  OF  THE  PIOUS  AND  THE 

UNGODLY. 

1  BLESSED  is  the  man  who  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of 

the  ungodly, 
And  standeth  not  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
And  sitteth  not  in  the  company  of  scorners, 

2  But  his  delight  is  in  the  Law  of  Jahve 

And  in  His  Law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night  — 

3  And  he  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-courses, 
Which  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season, 

And  its  leaf  withereth  not, 

And  whatsoever  he  doeth,  he  carrieth  through. 

4  Not  thus  are  the  ungodly, 

But  they  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  av. 

5  Therefore  the  ungodly  cannot  stand  in  the  judgment, 
Nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteou 

C   For  Jahve  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous, 
But  the  way  of  the  ungodly  perisheth. 

The  collection  of  the  Psalms  and  that  of  the  prop! 
oflsaiah  resemble  one  another  in  the  fact,  thai  I 
with  a  discourse  that  bears  no  superscription,  and  I 
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with  a  Psalm  of  the  same  character;  and  these  form  the 
prologues  to  the  two  collections.  From  Acts  xiii.  33,  where 
the  words:  Thou  art  My  Son  .  .  .  are  quoted  as  being  found 
iv  Tto  Trpwio)  ^aXfitp,  we  see  that  in  early  times  Ps.  i.  was  re- 
garded as  the  prologue  to  the  collection.  The  reading  sv  xt5 
^aX[xo)  xu>  Bsuxepa),  rejected  by  Griesbach,  is  an  old  correction. 
But  this  way  of  numbering  the  Psalms  is  based  upon  tradi- 
tion. A  scholium  from  Origen  and  Eusebius  says  of  Ps.  i. 
andii.:  sv  T(£cE(3paix(p  aov/jfijiivoi,  and  just  so  Apollinaris: 

'Eirtypacpyjs  6  <J;aXjxos  eupsfry)  5iXa> 
cHvto{xsvo?  hi  toTs  icap'  cEj3paioi;  oxt^oi;. 

For  it  is  an  old  Jewish  way  of  looking  at  it,  as  Albertus 
Magnus  observes:  Psalmus  primus  incipit  a  beatitudine  el  ter- 
minatur  a  beatitudine,  i.  e.  it  begins  with  "H&'N  i.  1  and  ends  with 
ni^N  ii.  12,  so  that  consequently  Ps.  i.  and  ii.,  as  is  said  in 
B.  Berachoth  9b  (cf.  Jer.  Taanith  ii.  2),  form  one  Psalm  (n"m 
nt&HD).  As  regards  the  subject-matter  this  is  certainly  not 
so.  It  is  true  Ps.  i.  and  ii.  coincide  in  some  respects  (in  the 
former  rOT,  in  the  latter  larp;  in  the  former  "2NH  *  *  "pll, 
in  the  latter  *]*n  fDam;  in  the  former  nt£\N  at  the  beginning, 
in  the  latter,  at  the  end),  but  these  coincidences  of  phraseo- 
logy are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  unity  of 
authorship  (Hitz.),  much  less  that  the  two  Psalms  are  so 
intimately  connected  as  to  form  one  whole.  These  two 
anonymous  hymns  are  only  so  far  related,  as  that  the  one 
is  adapted  to  form  the  procemium  of  the  Psalter  from  its 
ethical,  the  other  from  its  prophetic  character.  The  question, 
however,  arises  whether  this  was  in  the  mind  of  the  collector. 
Perhaps  Ps.  ii.  is  only  attached  to  Ps.  i.  on  account  of  those 
coincidences;  Ps.  i.  being  the  proper  prologue  of  the  Psalter 
in  its  pentateuchal  arrangement  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Tora.  For  the  Psalter  is  the  Yea  and  Amen  in  the  form 
of  hymns  to  the  word  of  God  given  in  the  Tora.  Therefore 
it  begins  with  a  Psalm  which  contrasts  the  lot  of  him 
who  loves  the  Tora  with  the  lot  of  the  ungodly,  —  an  echo 
of  that  exhortation,  Josh.  i.  8,  in  which,  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  Jahve  charges  his  successor  Joshua  to  do  all  that  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Tora.  As  the  New  Testament 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  a  sermon  on  the  spiritualized  Law, 
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begins  with  jiaxapici,  so  the  Old  Testament  Psalter,  directed 
entirely  to  the  application  of  the  Law  to  the  inner  life,  begins 
with  vt]#n.  The  First  book  of  the  Psalms  begins  with  two 
ntP'tt  i.  1,  ii.  12,  and  closes  with  two  nt£>N  xl.  5,  xli.  2.  A 
number  of  Psalms  begin  with  vftftt,  Ps.  xxxii.  xli.  cxii. 
cxix.  cxxviii. ;  but  we  must  not  therefore  suppose  the  existence 
of  a  special  kind  of  #s/*r<?-psalms;  for,  e.  g.,  Ps.  xxxii.  is  a 
TO&Qi  Ps.  cxii.  a  Hallelujah,  Ps.  cxxviii.  a  nityon  ytf. 

As  regards  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Psalm, 
we  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  fact  that  2  Chron. 
xxii.  5  sounds  like  an  allusion  to  it.  But  1st,  it  is  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Jeremiah;  for  Jeremiah  was  acquainted  with  it. 
The  words  of  curse  and  blessing,  Jer.  xvii.  5 — 8,  are  like  an 
expository  and  embellished  paraphrase  of  it.  It  is  customary 
with  Jeremiah  to  reproduce  the  prophecies  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  more  especially  the  words  of  the  Psalms,  in  the 
flow  of  his  discourse  and  to  transform   their  style  to  his 
own.    In  the  present  instance  the  following  circumstance 
also  favours  the  priority  of  the  Psalm:  Jeremiah  refers  the 
curse  corresponding  to  the  blessing  to  Jehoiakim  and  thus 
applies  the  Psalm  to  the  history  of  his  own  times.  It  is  2ndly, 
not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Solomon.    For  nwb  occurring 
only  here  in  the  whole  Psalter,  a  word  which  came  into  o 
for  the  unbelievers,   in  the  time  of  the  Chokma  (vid.   the 
definition  of  the  word,  Prov.  xxi.  24),  points  us  to  the  til 
of  Solomon  and  onwards.    But  since  it  contains  no  indii 
tions  of  cotemporary  history  whatever,  we  give  up  the  at  ten 
to  define  more  minutely  the  date  of  its  composition,  a 
with  St.  Columba  (against  the  reference  of  the  Psalm  to  J 
the  protege  of  Jehoiada,  which  some  incline  to) : 
sunt  hi,  qui  ad  excludendam  Psaknorum  verm 
falsas  similitudines  ab  historia  petitas  conantur  indue 

Vers.  1—3.    The  exclamatory —J> 
5,  Prov.  viii.  34,  has  Gaja  (Metheg)  by  the  Mephy  and  in  - 

*  vid.  Zeuss,  Grammalica  Cclticu  (1853)  11   101  *.     I 
of  Columba  on  the  Psalms,  with    Iri  ih    exp]  IB 
the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  is  among  tl 
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Codd.  even  a  second  by  tj/,  because  it  is  intended  to  be  read 
aslfre  as  an  exception,  on  account  of  the  significance  of  the 
word  (Baer,  in  Comm.  ii.  495).  It  is  the  construct  of  the  plu- 
ralet.  ont^(from  ^#fc,  cogn.  *rcfy  -)t&o,  to  be  straight,  right, 
well-ordered),  and  always  in  the  form  i"lt£W,  even  before  the 
light  suffixes  (Olsh.  §  135,  c),  as  an  exclamation:  0  the 
blessedness  of  so  and  so.  The  man  who  is  characterised 
as  blessed  is  first  described  according  to  the  things  he  does 
not  do,  then  (which  is  the  chief  thought  of  the  whole  Ps.) 
according  to  what  he  actually  does:  he  is  not  a  companion 
of  the  unrighteous ,  but  he  abides  by  the  revealed  word  of 
God.  0^*1  are  the  godless,  whose  moral  condition  is  lax, 
devoid  of  stay,  and  as  it  were  gone  beyond  the  reasonable 
bounds  of  a  true  unity  (wanting  in  stability  of  character), 
so  that  they  are  like  a  tossed  and  stormy  sea,  Isa.  lvii.  20 
sq.;*  Q^tsn  (from  the  sing.  Ntsn,  instead  of  which  KEPI  is 
usually  found)  sinners,  djiapKoXoi,  who  pass  their  lives  in 
sin,  especially  coarse  and  manifest  sin;  u^vb  (from  1*6,  as  HD 
from  nitt)  scoffers,  who  make  that  which  is  divine,  holy,  and 
true  a  subject  of  frivolous  jesting.  The  three  appellations 
form  a  climax:  impii  corde,  peccatores  opere,  illusores  ore,  in 
accordance  with  which  r^V  (from  Vy\figere,  statuere),  resolu- 
tion, bias  of  the  will,  and  thus  way  of  thinking,  is  used  in 
reference  to  the  first,  as  in  Job  xxi.  16,  xxii.  18;  in  reference 


*  Nevertheless  we  have  not  to  compare  $JD>  ^201,  for  V^hj  but  the 
Arabic  in  the  two  roots  f+u\  and  f*u\  shews  for  JW)  the  primary 
notion  to  he  slack,  loose,  m  opposition  to  ^'tX"°  p"l^  to  be  hard,  firm, 

tight;  as  (^JjtNwO  /&■*)  i.  e.  according  to  the  Kamus  ^^°  v-*-ba  /&**) 

y^0  a  hard,  firm  and  straight  spear.   We  too  transfer  the  idea  of  being 

lax  and  loose  to  the  province  of  ethics:  the  difference  is  only  one  of 
degree.    The  same  two  primary  notions  are  also  opposed  to  one  another 

in  speaking  of  the  intellect:  |*£^>  wise,  prop,  thick,  firm,  stout,  solid, 

and  i-ft^»w  foolish,  simple,  prop,  thin,  loose,  without  stay,  like  a  bad 
piece  of  weaving,  vid.  Fleischer's  translation  of  Samachschari's  Golden 
Necklace  pp.  26  and  27  Anm.  76.  Thus  y^H  means  the  loose  man  and 
indeed  as  .a  moral-religious  notion  loose  from  God,  godless  [comp.  Bibl. 
Psychol,  p.  189.  transl.]. 
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to  the  second,  ^""H  mode  of  conduct,  action,  life;  in  reference 
to  the  third,  DtfflO  which  like  the  Arabic  me'glis  signifies  both 
seat  (Job  xxix.  7)  and  assembling  (cvii.  32),  be  it  official  or 
social  (cf.  xxvi.  4  sq.,  Jer.  xv.  17).  On  2  "bn,  in  an  ethical 
sense,  cf.  Mic.  vi.  16,  Jer.  vii.  24.  Therefore:  Blessed  is  he 
who  does  not  walk  in  the  state  of  mind  which  the  ungodly 
cherish,  much  less  that  he  should  associate  with  the  vicious 
life  of  sinners,  or  even  delight  in  the  company  of  those 
who  scoff  at  religion.  The  description  now  continues  with 
CN  *>2  (imo  si,  Ges.  §  155,  2,  t):  but  (if)  his  delight  is,  =■ 
(substantival  instead  of  the  verbal  clause:)  he  delights  (^E>n 
cf.  udii*  f.  L  with  the  primary  notion  of  firmly  adhering, 
vid.  on  Job  xl.  17)  in  71  rnin,  the  teaching  of  Jahve,  which 
is  become  Israel's  vojjlo?,  rule  of  life;  in  this  he  meditates 
profoundly  by  day  and  night  (two  ace.  with  the  old  accu- 
sative terminations  am  and  ah).  The  perff.  in  ver.  1  de- 
scribe what  he  all  along  has  never  done,  the/w^.  n|HJj  what 

he  is  always  striving  to  do;  7\T\  of  a  deep  (cf.  J^jd  depres- 

sum  esse),  dull  sound,  as  if  vibrating  between  within  and 
without,  here  signifies  the  quiet  soliloquy  (cf.  ^^sv^  mussi- 
tando  secum  loqui)  of  one  who  is  searching  and  thinking. 

With  njHl,*  in  ver.  3,  the  development  of  the  ntfN  now  be- 
gins; itisiheprwt.consec.:  he  becomes  in  consequence  of  this, 
he  is  thereby,  like  a  tree  planted  beside  the  water-courses, 
which  yields  its  fruit  at  the  proper  season  and  its  lent'  «; 
not  fall  off.  In  distinction  from  gtitt,  according  to  Jalkut 
§  614,  b)T\&  means  firmly  planted,  so  that  no  winds  that 
may  rage  around  it  are  able  to  remove  it  from  its  pli 
(lDipDO  IDK  pTTO  p«).  In  D]C  ^B,  both  D'D  and  the  plnr. 
serve  to  give  intensity  to  the" figure;  :be  (Arab.  fahj.  Hum 
ftB  to  divide,  Job  xxxviii.  25)  means  the  brook  meandering 

*  By  the  Sheba  stands  Mctheg  {Gaja),  as  it  does  w!. 
with  Sheba  in  the  first  syllable,  has  Okwcjorcd,  Rclna  magnum. 
without  a  conjunctive  preceding,  in  case  at  least  on,-  rowel  U  1 
-  except  perhaps  that  standing  before   Sheba  compos. 
the  Sheba  and  the  tone,  e.  g.  fipPJi   (with  DechQ   ii 
and  the  like.    The  intonation  of  the  ac<  u-1  III  t: 

begin,  by  anticipation,  with  the  fugitive  c. 
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and  cleaving  its  course  for  itself  through  the  soil  and  stones; 
the  plur.  denotes  either  one  brook  regarded  from  its  abun- 
dance of  water,  or  even  several  which  from  different  direc- 
tions supply  the  tree  with  nourishing  and  refreshing  mois- 
ture. In  the  relative  clause  the  whole  emphasis  does  not 
rest  on  'jfiJ/S  (Calvin:  impii,  licet  prcecoces  fructus  ostentent, 
nihil  tamen  producunt  nisi  abortivum)  1  but  JV"jQ  is  the  first, 
IDJQ  the  second  tone-word:  the  fruit  which  one  expects  from 
it,  it  yields  (equivalent  to  \Wty  it  produces,  elsewhere),  and 
that  at  its  appointed,  proper  time  (=  1Fr#3,  for  py  is  =  rny 
or  rf$,  like  PT),  rnb,  from  igj),  without  ever  disappointing 
that  hope  in  the  course  of  the  recurring  seasons.  The  clause 
b)2)  iib  T\by\  is  the  other  half  of  the  relative  clause:  and 
its  foliage  does  not  fall  off  or  wither  (b22  like  the  synon. 
Ju<3,  from  the  root  b2)» 

The  green  foliage  is  an  emblem  of  faith,  which  converts 
the  water  of  life  of  the  divine  word  into  sap  and  strength, 
and  the  fruit,  an  emblem  of  works,  which  gradually  ripen 
and  scatter  their  blessings  around;  a  tree  that  has  lost 
its  leaves,  does  not  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity.  It  is  only 
with  bbl,  where  the  language  becomes  unemblematic,  that 
the  man  who  loves  the  Law  of  God  again  becomes  the  direct 
subject.  The  accentuation  treats  this  member  of  the  verse  as 
the  third  member  of  the  relative  clause;  one  may,  however, 
say  of  a  thriving  plant  n^,  but  not  n^HH.  This  Hiph.  (from 
r6u,  ^sJL^>  j  to  divide,  press  forward,  press  through,  vid.  xlv. 

5)  signifies  both  causative:  to  cause  anything  to  go  through, 
or  prosper  (Gen.  xxxiv.  23),  and  transitive:  to  carry  through, 
and  intransitive:  to  succeed,  prosper  (Judg.  xviii.  5).  With 
the  first  meaning,  Jahve  would  be  the  subject;  with  the 
third,  the  project  of  the  righteous;  with  the  middle  one,  the 
righteous  man  himself.  This  last  is  the  most  natural:  every- 
thing he  takes  in  hand  he  brings  to  a  successful  issue  (an 
expression  like  2  Chron.  vii.  11,  xxxi.  21,  Dan.  viii.  24).  What 
a  richly  flowing  brook  is  to  the  tree  that  is  planted  on  its 
bank,  such  is  the  word  of  God  to  him  who  devotes  himself  to 
it:  it  makes  him,  according  to  his  position  and  calling,  ever 
fruitful  in  good  and  well-timed  deeds  and  keeps   him  fresh 
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in  his  inner  and  outward  life,  and  whatsoever  such  an  one 
undertakes,  he  brings  to  a  successful  issue,  for  the  might  of 
the  word  and  of  the  blessing  of  God  is  in  his  actions. 

Vers.  4 — 6.  The  ungodly  (cW"in,  w^  tne  demonstra- 
tive art.)  are  the  opposite  of  a  tree  planted  by  the  water- 
courses :  they  are  ^83,  like  chaff  (from  yyo  to  press  out), 
which  the  wind  drives  away,  viz.  from  the  loftily  situated 
threshing-floor  (Isa.  xvii.  13),  i.  e.  without  root  below,  without 
fruit  above,  devoid  of  all  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  life, 
lying  loose  upon  the  threshing-floor  and  a  prey  of  the  slight- 
est breeze,  —  thus  utterly  worthless  and  unstable.    With 
]3~bv.  an  inference  is  drawn  from  this  moral  characteristic  of 
the  ungodly:  just  on  account  of  their  inner  worthlessness  and 
instability  they  do  not  stand  EDBBte2.  This  is  the  word  for 
the  judgment    of  just   recompense   to   which  God    brings 
each  individual  man  and  all  without  exception  with  all  their 
works  (Eccl.  xii.  14),  —  His  righteous  government,  which 
takes  cognisance  of  the  whole  life  of  each  individual  and 
the  history  of  nations  and  recompenses  according  to  desert. 
In  this  judgment  the  ungodly  cannot  stand  (Dip  to  continue 
to   stand,  like  leg  exxx.  3   to  keep  one's  self  erect),   nor 
sinners  DOTS  rnjg.    The  congregation  (nig  =  'tdah%  from 
-iyi,  Ijp)    of  the  righteous    is   the   congregation  of  Jahvo 
(71  my),  which,  according  to  its  nature  which  is  ordained 
and  inwrought  by  God,  is  a  congregation  of  the  righteous 
to  which  consequently  the  unrighteous  belong   only   out- 
wardly and  visibly:    oo  ^ap  iravxec  ol  i£ 'IapaTjX,  outoi  IopaijX, 
Rom.  ix.  6.    God's  judgment,  when  and  wheresoever  he  may 
hold  it,  shall  trace  back  this  appearance  to  its  nothingm 
When  the  time  of  the  divine  decision  shall  come,  which  al 
separates  outwardly  that  which  is  now  inwardly  separate,  \ 
righteous  and  unrighteous,  wheat  and  chaff,  then  shall  the 
unrighteous  be  driven  away  like  chaff  before  the  storm,  and 
their  temporary  prosperity,  which  had  no  divii.  >me 

to  a  fearful  end.   For  Jahve  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righ- 
teous, flji  as  in  xxxvii.  18,  Mat.  vii.  23,  2  Tim.  ii.  I 
frequently.  What  is  intended  is,  as  the  schoolin 
con  afjectu  et  effeciu,  a  knowledge  which  is  m  living  inti 
relationship  to  its  subject  and  at  the  same  tin* 
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to  it  and  bound  to  it  by  love.  The  way,  i.  e.  the  life's  course, 
of  the  righteous  has  God  as  its  goal;  God  knows  this  way, 
which  on  this  very  account  also  unfailingly  reaches  its  goal. 
On  the  contrary,  the  way  of  the  ungodly  "OK n,  perishes, 
because  left  to  itself,  —  goes  down  to  fi^DK,  loses  itself, 
without  reaching  the  goal  set  before  it,  in  darkest  night.  The 
way  of  the  righteous  only  is  Q^iy  tJTT,  cxxxix.  24,  a  way 
that  ends  in  eternal  life.  Ps.  cxii.  which  begins  with  HtP'K 
ends  with  the  same  fearful  "Q NH. 


PSALM  II. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  AND  OF  HIS   CHRIST,  TO  WHICH 
EVERYTHING  MUST  BOW. 

1  WHY  do  the  people  rage, 

And  the  nations  imagine  a  vain  thing?! 

2  The  kings  of  the  earth  rise  in  rebellion, 
And  the  rulers  take  counsel  together  — 
Against  Jahve  and  against  His  Anointed. 

3  "Up !  let  us  burst  their  bands  asunder, 
And  cast  away  their  cords  from  us  1" 

4  He  who  is  enthroned  in  the  heavens  laughs, 
The  Lord  hath  them  in  derision. 

5  Then  shall  He  speak  to  them  in  His  wrath, 
And  thunder  them  down  in  His  hot  displeasure: 

6  " —  And  yet  have  I  set  My  King 
Upon  Zion,  My  holy  hill." 

(The  Divine  King:) 

7  "I  will  speak  concerning  a  decree! 
Jahve  saith  unto  me:  Thou  art  My  Son, 
This  day  have  I  begotten  Thee. 

8  Demand  of  Me,  and  I  will  give  Thee  the  nations  foi 

Thine  inheritance, 
And  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  Thy  possession. 

9  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  an  iron  sceptre, 

Like  a  potter's  vessel  shalt  Thou  dash  them  in  pieces. " 
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10  And  now,  0  ye  kings,  be  wise, 

Be  admonished,  ye  judges  of  the  earth! 

11  Serve  Jahve  with  fear , 
And  rejoice  with  trembling. 

12  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry  and  ye  perish. 
For  His  wrath  may  kindle  suddenly  — 
Blessed  are  all  they  who  hide  in  Him! 

The  didactic  Ps.  i.  which  began  with  n^'N,  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  a  prophetic  Psalm,  which  closes  with  »")# N.    It  coin- 
cides also  in  other  respects  with  Ps.  i.,  but  still  more  frith 
Psalms  of  the  earlier  time  of  the  kings  (lix.  9,  lxxxiii.  3 — 9) 
and  with  Isaiah's  prophetic  style.    The  rising  of  the  con- 
federate nations  and  their  rulers  against  Jahve  and  His 
Anointed  will  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  imperturbable 
all-conquering  power  of  dominion,  which  Jahve  has  entrusf 
to  His  King  set  upon  Zion,  His  Son.    This  is  the  fundamental 
thought,  which  is  worked  out  with  the  vivid  directness  of 
dramatic  representation.    The  words  of  the  singer  and  ft 
begin  and  end  the  Psalm.  The  rebels,  Jahve,  and  His  Anoint- 
ed come  forward,  and  speak  for  themselves;  but  the  fram 
work  is  formed  by  the  composer's  discourse,  which,  Lik< 
chorus    of  the  Greek  drama,  expresses  the  reflexions  and 
feelings  which  are  produced  on  the  spectators  and  h< 
The  poem  before  us  is  not  purely  lyric.   Tie  mality 

the  poet  is  kept  in  the  back-ground.    The  Lord's  Anoint 
who  speaks  in  the  middle  of  the  Psalm  is  not  tie 
poet  himself.    It  may,  however,  be  a  king  of  the  tin 
here  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  Messianic  proa 
King  of  the  future,  in  whom  at  a  future  period  the  m 
of  the  Davidic  kingship  in  the  world  shall  be  fulfilled: 
all  events  this  Lord's  Anointed  comes  forward  with  tl      Litii 
power  and  glory,   with  which  the  Messiah  apj 
prophets. 

The  Psalm  is  anonymous.    For  this  vry  i 
not  assign  it  to  David  (Hofin.)  AOI  to  Bolomo 
nothing  is  to  be  inferred  from 
Testament   "hymn   of  David"    and  "psalm 
ideas,   and  it  is  always  far  more  hazanhm 
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anonymous  Psalm  to  David  or  Solomon,  than  to  deny  to  one 
inscribed  Dib  or  Tvcbtifb  direct  authorship  from  David  or  Solo- 
mon. But  the  subject  of  the  Psalm  is  neither  David  (Kurtz)  nor 
Solomon  (Bleek).  It  might  be  David,  for  in  his  reign  there  is 
at  least  one  coalition  of  the  peoples  like  that  from  which  our 
Psalm  takes  its  rise,  vid.  2  Sam.  x.  6:  on  the  contrary  it 
cannot  be  Solomon,  because  in  his  reign,  though  troubled 
towards  its  close  (1  Kings  xi.  14  sqq.),  no  such  event  occurs, 
but  would  then  have  to  be  inferred  to  have  happened  from  this 
Psalm.  We  might  rather  guess  at  Uzziah  (Meier)  orHezekiah 
(Maurer),  both  of  whom  inherited  the  kingdom  in  a  weakened 
condition  and  found  the  neighbouring  peoples  alienated  from 
the  house  of  David.  The  situation  might  correspond  to  these 
times,  for  the  rebellious  peoples,  which  are  brought  before 
us,  have  been  hitherto  subject  to  Jahve  and  His  Anointed. 
But  all  historical  indications  which  might  support  the  one 
supposition  or  the  other  are  wanting.  If  the  God-anointed 
one,  who  speaks  in  ver.  7,  were  the  psalmist  himself,  we 
should  at  least  know  the  Psalm  was  composed  by  a  king 
filled  with  a  lofty  Messianic  consciousness.  But  the  dramatic 
movement  of  the  Psalm  up  to  the  Pinyi  (ver.  10)  which  follows, 
is  opposed  to  such  an  identification  of  the  God-anointed 
one  with  the  poet.  But  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Hitz.), 
that  blood-thirsty  ruler,  so  justly  hated  by  his  people,  who 
inaugurated  his  reign  by  fratricide,  may  be  both  at  the  same 
time,  is  a  supposition  which  turns  the  moral  and  covenant 
character  of  the  Psalm  into  detestable  falsehood.  The  Old 
Testament  knows  no  kingship  to  which  is  promised  the  domi- 
nion of  the  world  and  to  which  sonship  is  ascribed  (2  Sam. 
vii.  14,  Ps.  lxxxix.  28),  buttheDavidic.  The  events  of  his  own 
time,  which  influenced  the  mind  of  the  poet,  are  no  longer 
clear  to  us.  But  from  these  he  is  carried  away  into  those 
tumults  of  the  peoples  which  shall  end  in  all  kingdoms 
becoming  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  His  Christ  (Apoc.  xi. 
15,  xii.  10). 

In  the  New  Testament  this  Psalm  is  cited  more  frequently 
than  any  other.  According  to  Acts  iv.  25 — 28,  vers.  1  and 
2  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  confederate  hostility  of  Israel 
and  the  Gentiles  against  Jesus  the  holy  servant  of  God  and 
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against  His  confessors.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Ps.  ex. 
and  ii.  stand  side  by  side,  the  former  as  a  witness  of  the  eternal 
priesthood  of  Jesus  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  the  latter 
a,s  a  witness  of  His  sonship,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
angels.  Paul  teaches  us  in  Acts  xiii.  33,  comp.  Piom.  i.  4, 
how  the  "to-day"  is  to  be  understood.  The  "to-day"  accord- 
ing to  its  proper  fulfilment,  is  the  day  of  Jesus'  resurrection. 
Born  from  the  dead  to  the  life  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
He  entered  on  this  day,  which  the  church  therefore  calls  dies 
r  eg  alls,  upon  His  eternal  kingship. 

The  New  Testament  echo  of  this  Psalm  however  goes  still 
deeper  and  further.    The  two  names  of  the  future  One  in 
use  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  6  Xpiaxo;  and  6  ulo?  too  Oeoo,  John 
i.  50,  Mat.  xxvi.  63  (in  the  mouth  of  Nathanael  and  of  the 
High  Priest)  refer  back  to  this  Ps.  and  Dan.  ix.  25,  just  as 
6  olos  too  dvOpwTToo  incontrovertibly  refers  to  Ps.  viii.  5  and 
Dan.  vii.  13.  The  view  maintained  by  De  Wette  and  Hupfeld, 
that  the  Psalm  is  not  applicable  to  the  Christian  conceptions 
of  the  Messiah,  seems  almost  as  though  these  were  to  be 
gauged  according  to  the  authoritative  utterances  of  the  pro- 
fessorial chair  and  not  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Apostles.  Even  in  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  xix.  15,  xii.  5,  Jesus 
appears  exactly  as  this  Psalm  represents  Him,  as  icotpau 
xot  I&vq  Iv  p7.poa>  atoYjpaL  The  office  of  the  Messiah  is  not  only 
that  of  Saviour  but  also  of  Judge.   Redemption  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  judgment  the  end  of  His  work.    It  is  to  this 
end  that  the  Psalm  refers.    The  Lord  himself  frequently 
fers  in  the  Gospels  to  the  fact  of  His  bearing  Bide  by  Bide 
with  the  sceptre  of  peace  and  the  shepherd's  staff,  the  - 
of  iron  also,  Mat.  xxiv.  50  sq. ,  xxi.  44,  Luke  xix.  27.    The 
day  of  His  coming  is  indeed  a  day  of  judgment  —  the  gre 
day  of  the  hpfa  too  dqvioo,  Apoc.  vi.  17,   before  which 
ultra-spiritual  Messianic  creations  of  enlightened  i 
will  melt  away,  just  as  the  carnal  Messianic   hop 
Jews  did  before  His  first  coming. 


Vers.  1—3.  The  Psalm  begins  with  a  seven  lin 
ruled  by  an  interrogative  Wherefore.  Themischi< 
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taking  condemns  itself.  It  it  groundless  and  fruitless.  This 
certainty  is  expressed,  with  a  tinge  of  involuntary  astonish- 
ment, in  the  question,  PIB^  followed  by  a  prcet.  enquires  the 
ground  of  such  lawlessness:  wherefore  have  the  peoples 
banded  together  so  tumultuously  (Aquila:  iOopoprjOYjoav)? 
and  followed  by  a  fut.%  the  aim  of  this  ineffectual  action: 
wherefore  do  they  imagine  emptiness?  pn  might  be  adverbial 
and  equivalent  to  p^p,  but  it  is  here,  as  in  iv.  3,  a  govern- 
ed accusative;  for  rnn  which  signifies  in  itself  only  quiet 
inward  musing  and  yearning,  expressing  itself  by  a  dull 
muttering  (here:  something  deceitful,  as  in  xxxviii.  13), 
requires  an  object.  By  this  pv-]  the  involuntary  astonishment 
of  the  question  justifies  itself:  to  what  purpose  is  this  empty 
affair,  j.  e.  devoid  of  reason  and  continuance?  For  the  psalm- 
ist, himself  a  subject  and  member  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
is  too  well  acquainted  with  Jahve  and  His  Anointed  not  to 
recognise  beforehand  the  unwarrantableness  and  impotency 
of  such  rebellion.  That  these  two  things  are  kept  in  view, 
is  implied  by  ver.  2,  which  further  depicts  the  position 
of  affairs  without  being  subordinated  to  the  T\ch>  The  fut. 
describes  what  is  going  on  at  the  present  time:  they  set 
themselves  in  position,  they  take  up  a  defiant  position  (D-^nn 
as  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  16),  after  which  we  again  (comp.  the  re- 
verse order  in  lxxxiii.  6)  have  a  transition  to  the  per/",  which 
is  the  more  uncoloured  expression  of  the  actual :  IDU  (with 
TP  as  the  exponent  of  reciprocity)  prop,  to  press  close  and 

firm  upon  one  another,  then  (like  5* LI,  which,  according  to 
the  correct  observation  of  the  Turkish  Kamus,  in  its  signi- 
fication clam  cum  aliquo  locutus  est,  starts  from  the  very  same 
primary  meaning  of  pressing  close  to  any  object):  to  delibe- 
rate confidentially  together  (as  xxxi.  14  and  VglJ  lxxi.  10). 
The  subjects  jn«"^D^Q  and  D'OVh  (according  to  the  Arabic 
razuna,  to  be  weighty:  the  grave,  dignitaries,  osjxvot,  augusti) 
are  only  in  accordance  with  the  poetic  style  without  the  ar- 
ticle. It  is  a  general  rising  of  the  people  of  the  earth  against 
Jahve  and  His  rWE,  Xpiaxoc,  the  king  anointed  by  Him  by 
means  of  the  holy  oil  and  most  intimately  allied  to  Him. 
The  psalmist  hears  (ver.  3)  the  decision  of  the  deliberating 
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princes.    The  pathetic  suff.  emo  instead  of  ehem  refers  back 
to  Jahve  and  His  Anointed.  The  cohortatives  express  the 
mutual  kindling  of  feeling;  the  sound  and  rhythm  of  the  ex- 
clamation correspond  to  the  dull  murmur  of  hatred  and 
threatening  defiance:  the  rhythm  is  iambic,  and  then  ana- 
paestic.   First  they  determine  to  break  asunder  the  fetters 
(rVhClO  =  riVTDWD)  to  which  the  PN,  which  is  significant  in 
the  poetical  style,  points,  then  to  cast  away  the  cords  from 
them  (13250  a  nobis,  this  is  the  Palestinian  mode  of  writii 
whereas  the  Babylonians  said  and  wrote  0J30  a  nobis  in  di 
tinctionfrom^BE  ab  eo,  B.  Sota  35  a)  partly  with  the  vexation 
of  captives,  partly  with  the  triumph  of  freedmen.    They  are, 
therefore,  at  present  subjects  of  Jahve  and  His  Anoint' 
and  not  merely  because  the  whole  world  is  Jahve's,  but 
because  He  has  helped  His  Anointed  to  obtain  dominion 
over  them.    It  is  a  battle  for  freedom,  upon  which  tie 
entering,  but  a  freedom  that  is  opposed  to  God. 

Vers.  4 — 6.   Above  the  scene  of  this  wild  tumult  of  bat  I 
and  imperious  arrogance  the  psalmist  in  this  six  line  stropln- 
beholds  Jahve,  and  in  spirit  hears  His  voice  of  thunder  agai] 
the  rebels.    In  contrast  to  earthly  rulers  and  events  Jab 
is  called  D^DBG  2WV  '  He  is  enthroned  above  them  in  un 
proachable  majesty  and  ever-abiding  glory;   He   is  oall 
y'lN  as  He  who  controls  whatever  takes  place  below  with  I 
solute  power  according  to  the  plan  His  wisdom  ha 
which  brooks  no  hindrance  in  execution.    The  futt. 
not  what  He  will  do,  but  what  He  docs  continually 
xviii.  4  sq.).  loS  also  belongs,  according  to  lix  rii. 

13,  to  pntF1  (pHfr  which  is  more  usual  in  the  po  tt- 

chal  language  =  pn^).  He  laughs  at  the  defiant 
tween  them  and  Him  there  is  an  infinil 
them  by  allowing  the  boundless  stupidity  of  the  infinit 
one  to  come  to  a  climax  and  then  He  thrusts  him  do 
earth  undeceived.     This  climax,  the  extreme   III 
divine  forbearance,  is  determined  by  tl 
19,  cf.  c^xiv.  5,  xxxvi.  13,  which  is  a  Hh< 
future  and  pointing  towards  the  crisis  which  then 
Then  He  begins  at  once  to  utter  tl, 
wrath  to  his  foes  and  confounds  them 
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anger,  disconcerts  them  utterly,  both  outwardly  and  in  spirit. 
7J13,  jLgj,  cogn.  H/D,  means  orginally  to  let  loose,  let  go, 
then  in  Hebrew  sometimes,  externally,  to  overthrow,  some- 
times, of  the  mind,  to  confound  and  disconcert. 

Ver.  ha  is  like  a  peal  of  thunder  (cf.  Isa.  x.  33);  W1H3, 
5&,  like  the  lightning's  destructive  flash.  And  as  the  first 
strophe  closed  with  the  words  of  the  rebels,  so  this  second 
closes  with  Jahve's  own  words.  With  ^Nl  begins  an  adverbial 
clause  like  Gen.  xv.  2,  xviii.  13,  Ps.  1.  17.  The  suppressed 
principal  clause  (cf.  Isa.  iii.  14;  Ew.  §  341,  c)  is  easily  sup- 
plied: ye  are  revolting,  whilst  notwithstanding  I  .  .  .  With 
\)fcO  He  opposes  His  irresistible  will  to  their  vain  untertaking. 
It  has  been  shewn  by  Bottcher,  that  we  must  not  translate 
"I  have  anointed"  (Targ.,  Symm.).  "^03,  dL*o,  certainly  means 
to  pour  out,  but  not  to  pour  upon,  and  the  meaning  of  pour- 
ing wide  and  firm  (of  casting  metal,  libation,  anointing) 
then,  as  in  J^Tl,  p^H,  goes  over  into  the  meaning  of  setting 
firmly  in  any  place  (f under e  into  fundare,  constituere,  as 
LXX.,  Syr.,  Jer.,  and  Luther  translate),  so  that  consequently 
*?ppj  the  word  for  prince  cannot  be  compared  with  PlMtfD, 
but  with  2^.*  The  Targum  rightly  inserts  rpryjOl  (et  prce- 
feci  eum)  after  'TTSl  (unxi),  for  the  place  of  the  anointing  is 
not  Ji'V"^*  History  makes  no  mention  of  a  king  of  Israel 
being  anointed  on  Zion.  Zion  is  mentioned  as  the  royal  seat 
of  the  Anointed  One;  there  He  is  installed,  that  He  may 
reign  there,  and  rule  from  thence,  ex.  2.  It  is  the  hill  of  the 
city  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9,  1  Kings  viii.  1)  including  Mo- 
riah,  that  is  intended.  That  hill  of  holiness,  i.  e.  holy  hill, 
which  is  the  resting-place  of  the  divine  presence  and  there- 
fore excels  all  the  heights  of  the  earth,  is  assigned  to  Him 
as  the  seat  of  His  throne. 


*  Even  the  Jalkut  on  the  Psalms,  §  620,  wavers  in  the  explanation 
of  ^rDDJ  between  .TniTwDN  I  have  anointed  him,  (after  Dan.  x.  3), 
irrDTIN  I  have  cast  him  (after  Exod.  xxxii.  4  and  freq.),  andrn?"!^  I  have 
made  him  great  (after  Mic.  v.  4).  Aquila,  by  rendering  it  xal  £otaaaar(v 
(from  8idUoi}aic=u9a{vetv),  adds  a  fourth  possible  rendering.  A  fifth  is  T[DJ 
to  purify,  consecrate  (Hitz.),  which  does  not  exist,  for  the  Arabic  Jiasaha 
obtains  this  meaning  from  the  primary  signification  of  cleansing  by  flood- 
ing with  water  (e.  g.  washing  away  the  briny  elements  of  a  field).  Also 
in  Prov.  viii.  23  'FpDJ  means  I  am  cast  =  placed. 
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Vers.  7—9.  The  Anointed  One  himself  now  speaks  and 
expresses  what  he  is,  and  is  able  to  do,  by  virtue  of  the 
divine  decree.  No  transitional  word  or  formula  of  introduc- 
tion denotes  this  sudden  transition  from  the  speech  of  Jahve 
to  that  of  His  Christ.  The  psalmist  is  the  seer:  his  Psalm 
is  the  mirrored  picture  of  what  he  saw  and  the  echo  of  what 
he  heard.  As  Jahve  in  opposition  to  the  rebels  acknow- 
ledges the  king  upon  Zion,- so  the  king  on  Zion  appeals  to 

Him  in  opposition  to  the  rebels.   The  name  of  God,  ; . 

has  Rebia  magnum  and,  on  account  of  the  compass  of  the  full 
intonation  of  this  accent,  a  Gaja  by  the  Shebd  (comp.  »rpW 
xxv.  2,  cn'Stf  lxviii.  8,  ^"N  xc.  1).*    The  construction  of 

.  •        vi:  '       t      _i:  ' 

1£D  with  ?N  (as  lxix.  27,  comp.  ^£N  Gen.  xx.  2,  Jer.  xxvii. 
19,  *OT  2  Chron.  xxxii.  19,  y>"nn  Isa.  xxxviii.  19):  to  narrate 
or  make  an  announcement  with  respect  to...  is  minute,  and 
therefore  solemn.  Self-confident  and  fearless,  he  can  and  will 
oppose  to  those,  who  now  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him, 
a  ph,  i.  e.  an  authentic,  inviolable  appointment,  which  can 
neither  be  changed  nor  shaken.  All  the  ancient  versions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Syriac,  read  mrp~pn  together.  The 
line  of  the  strophe  becomes  thereby  more  symmetrical,  but 
the  expression  loses  in  force,  ph'btt  rightly  has  Olen 
It  is  the  amplificative  use  of  the  noun  when  it  is  not  more 
precisely  determined,  known  in  Arabic  grammar: 
decree!  majestic  as  to  its  author  and  its  matt*  r.  J  ihve  has 
declared  to  Him:  PIRN  02,**  and  that  on  the  defir 


*  We  may  observe  here,  in  general,  that  thi 
draws  the  Shebd  into  the  intonation  is  placed  even  1 
lesser  distinctives  Zinnor  and  Rcbia  parvum  only  by  tl 
Naphtah,  not  by  Ben-Ashcr  (both  about  950  A.  P.).    Tin 
has  not  been   observed  throughout  even  in  Ba 
so  that  consequently  e.  g.  in  v.  11  it  is  to  be  writ!  d  =*"-v  i 
on  the  other  hand  (with  Dcchi)  flirty  not  "'" 

**  Even  in  pause  here  HFW  remains  wit  i 
ii.  468),  but  the  word  is  become  Mild,   while   I 
toBen-Asher,  it  is  Milra;   but   cvm  out  of  y  ■■ 
xc.  2)  it  is  accented  on  the  penult,   bj   B 
the  books  DNn  (I\s.,  Job,  ProT. 
other  books,  has  only  a  half  pansal  i 
where  it  follows  Olewejored,  cf  Ix.  7,  lif.   '•• 
xxxv.  15,  &c.  (Baer,  Thorath  Emeth  p.   ("'- 
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on  which  He  has  begotten  or  born  him  into  this  relationship 
of  son.  The  verb  "61  (with  the  changeable  vowel  i*)  unites  in 
itself,  like;  fswav,  the  ideas  of  begetting  and  bearing  (LXX. 
Y£7£WTjxa,  Aq.  eisxov) ;  what  is  intended  is  an  operation  of 
divine  power  exalted  above  both,  and  indeed,  since  it  refers  to 
a  setting  up  ("|D3)  in  the  kingship,  the  begetting  into  a  royal 
existence,  which  takes  place  in  and  by  the  act  of  anointing 
(n£'*o).  Whether  it  be  David,  or  a  son  of  David,  or  the 
other  David,  that  is  intended,  in  any  case  2  Sam./vii.  is  to  be 
accounted  as  the  first  and  oldest  proclamation  of  this  decree; 
for  there  David,  with  reference  to  his  own  anointing,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  promise  of  everlasting  dominion, 
receives  the  witness  of  the  eternal  sonship  to  which  Jahve  has 
appointed  the  seed  of  David  in  relation  to  Himself  as  Father, 
so  that  David  and  his  seed  can  say  to  Jahve:  nrx  »3N,  Thou 
art  my  Father,  lxxxix.  27,  as  Jahve  can  to  him:  nnN  03,  Thou 
art  My  son.  From  this  sonship  of  the  Anointed  one  to  Jahve, 
the  Creator  and  Possessor  of  the  world,  flows  His  claim  to 
and  expectation  of  the  dominion  of  the  world.  The  cohor- 
tative,  natural  after  challenges,  follows  upon  bxw,  Ges. 
§  128,  1.  Jahve  has  appointed  the  dominion  of  the  world 
to  His  Son:  on  His  part  therefore  it  needs  only  the  desire  for 
it,  to  appropriate  to  Himself  that  which  is  allotted  to  Him. 
He  needs  only  to  be  willing,  and  that  He  is  willing  is  shewn 
by  His  appealing  to  the  authority  delegated  to  Him  by  Jahve 
against  the  rebels.  This  authority  has  a  supplement  in  ver. 
9,  which  is  most  terrible  for  the  rebellious  ones.  The  suff. 
refer  to  the  Qvj-i,  the  sOvtj,  sunk  in  heathenism.  For  these  his 
sceptre  of  dominion  (ex.  2)  becomes  a  rod  of  iron,  which  will 
shatter  them  into  a  thousand  pieces  like  a  brittle  image  of 
clay  (Jer.  xix.  11).  With  ye)  alternates  yjn  (=  pJH  fr anger e), 
fut.  jnn;  whereas  the  LXX.  (Syr.,  Jer.),  which  renders  ttoi- 
jiavst?  auTou?  iv  pa(36o>  (as  1  Cor.  iv.  21)  aiBrjpa,  points  it 
DJPjFl  from  njH-  The  staff  of  iron,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text  the  instrument  of  punitive  power,  becomes  thus  with 


*  The  changeable  i  goes  back  either  to  a  primary  form  "PJ,  tf"V,  ^N*c; 
or  it  originates  directly  from  Pathach ;  forms  like  niU"P  and  vNfltf  favour 
the  former,  e  in  a  closed  syllable  generally  going  over  into  Scgol  favours 
the  latter. 
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reference  to  V2U?  as  the  shepherd's  staff  xxiii.  4,  Mic.  vii.  14, 
an  instrument  of  despotism. 

Vers.  10 — 12.  The  poet  closes  with  a  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  great  of  the  earth  of  that  which  he  has  seen  and 
heard.  With  nr.JJ'!,  xa!  vuv  (1  John  ii.  28),  itaque,  appro- 
priate conclusions  are  drawn  from  some  general  moral  mat- 
ter of  fact  (e.  g.  Prov.  v.  7)  or  some  fact  connected  with 
the  history  of  redemption  (e.  g.  Isa.  xxviii.  22).  The  exhor- 
tation is  not  addressed  to  those  whom  he  has  seen  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  but  to  kings  in  general  with  reference  to 
what  he  has  prophetically  seen  and  heard.  tHN  *B5fc  are 
not  those  who  judge  the  earth,  but  the  judges,  i,  e.  nil 
(Amos  ii.  3,  cf.  i.  8),  belonging  to  the  earth,  throughout 
its  length  or  breadth.  The  Hiph.  ^3fcfi1  signifies  to  shew 
intelligence  or  discernment;  the  Nph.  "iciJ  as  a  so-called 
Niph.  tolerativum,  to  let  one's  self  be  chastened  or  instruct 
like  pTD  Prov.  xiii.  10,  to  allow  one's  self  to  be  advised,  0yu 
Ezek.  xiv.  3,  to  allow  one's  self  to  be  sought,  KJfOJ  to  allow 
one's  self  to  be  found,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9,  and  frequently.  This 
general  call  to  reflection  is  followed,  in  ver.  11,  by  ial 

exhortation  in  reference  to  Jahve,  and  in  ver.  12,  in  referen 
to  the  Son.    H25J  and  6*i  answer  to  each  other:  the  lati 
is  not  according  to  Hos.  x.  5  in  the  sense  of  irn  xcvi. 
but,  —  since  "to  shake  with  trembling"  (Hitz.)  is  a  taut 
logy,  and   as   an  imperative  )b*V  every wh« 
rejoice,   —    according  to  c.  2,  in  the  sense  of  raptuj 
manifestation  of  joy  at  the  happiness  and  honour  of  ; 
permitted  to  be  servants  of  such  a  God.  The  LXX. 
rendersit:  frfaXXiaoOe  a6x<j>  $v  xp6j«p.  Their  rejoicing,  ini 
that  it  may  not  run  to  the  excess  of  security  and  ba 
ness,  is  to  be  blended  with  trembling  (z       Z<  ph.  iii.  l  -  }, 
viz.  with  the  trembling  of  reverence  and  Belf- 
is  a  consuming  fire,  Hebr.  xii.  28. 

The  second  exhortation,  which  now  follow 
ence  to  their  relationship  to  the  inoint 
missed  by   all  the   ancient  version 
though  its  clearness  had  blinded  the  trans] 
render 


Targ 


It   *0,    either   ■£   purity,    chastity,   d 
.,  Ital.,  Vulg.),  or*jg  pure,  unmi 
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adorate  pure).  Thus  also  Hupfeld  renders  it  "yield  sincerely'', 
whereas  it  is  rendered  by  Ewald  "receive  wholesome  warn- 
ing", and  by  Hitzig  "submit  to  duty"  (^3  like  the  Arabic 
birr  =*  is);  Olshausen  even  thinks,  there  may  be  some  mis- 
take in  "id,  and  Diestel  decides  for  12  instead  of  "Q.  But  the 
context  and  the  usage  of  the  language  require  osculamini 
filium.  The  Piel  pm  means  to  kiss,  and  never  anything  else; 
and  while  1*3  in  Hebrew  means  purity  and  nothing  more,  and 
"13  as  an  adverb,  pure,  cannot  be  supported,  nothing  is  more 
natural  here,  after  Jahve  has  acknowledged  His  Anointed 
One  as  His  Son,  than  that  13  (Prov.  xxxi.  2,  even  vj2  M  ^2) 
—  which  has  nothing  strange  about  it  when  found  in  solemn 
discourse,  and  here  helps  one  over  the  dissonance  of  jD  ]2  — 
should,  in  alike  absolute  manner  to  ph,  denote  the  unique 
son,  and  in  fact  the  Son  of  God.*  The  exhortation  to  sub- 
mit to  Jahve  is  followed,  as  Aben-Ezra  has  observed,  by  the 
exhortation  to  do  homage  to  Jahve's  Son.  To  kiss  is  equiva- 
lent to  to  do  homage.  Samuel  kisses  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  1),  saying 
that  thereby  he  does  homage  to  him.** 

The  subject  to  what  follows  is  now,  however,  not  the  Son, 
but  Jahve.  It  is  certainly  at  least  quite  as  natural  to  the  New 
Testament  consciousness  to  refer  "lest  He  be  angry"  to  the 
Son  (yid.  Apoc.  vi.  16  sq.),  and  since  the  warning  against 
putting  trust  (niDn)  in  princes,  cxviii.  9,  cxlvi.  3,  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  Christ  of  God,  the  reference  of  13  to  Him 
(Hengst.)  cannot  be  regarded  as  impossible.  But  since  non 
3  is  the  usual  word  for  taking  confiding  refuge  in  Jahve,  and 


*  Apart  from  the  fact  of  "O  not  having  the  article,  its  indefiniteness 
comes  under  the  point  of  view  of  that  which,  because  it  combines  with 
it  the  idea  of  the  majestic,  great,  and  terrible,  is  called  by  the  Arabian 
grammarians  +jJhxZi  >jOCuJ!  orj  yjJ&i!  or  Jl^jJ  ;  by  the  bound- 
lessness which  lies  in  it  it  challenges  the  imagination  to  magnify  the 
notion  which  it  thus  expresses.  An  Arabic  expositor  would  here  (as  in 
ver.  7  above)  render  it  "Kiss  a  son  and  such  a  son!"  (vid.  Ibn  Hisham  in 
De  Sacy's  Anthol.  Grammat.  p.  Ad,  where  it  is  to  be  translated  hie  est  vir, 
qualis  vir!).  Examples  which  support  this  doctrine  are  T,2  Isa.  xxviii.  2 
by  a  hand,  viz.  God's  almighty  hand  which  is  the  hand  of  hands,  and 
Isa.  xxxi.  8  Znrr\J£Q  before  a  sword,  viz.  the  divine  sword  which  brooks 
no  opposing  weapon. 

**  On  this  vid.  Scacchi  Myrothecium,  t.  iii.  (1637)  c.  35. 
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the  future  day  of  wrath  is  always  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament  (e.  g.  ex.  5)  as  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  God,  we  re- 
fer the  ne  irascatur  to  Him  whose  son  the  Anointed  One  is* 
therefore  it  is  to  be  rendered:  lest  Jahve  be  angry  and  ye 
perish  T]"Ti.  This  Tfil  is  the  accus.  of  more  exact  definition. 
If  the  way  of  any  one  perish,  i.  6,  he  himself  is  lost  with 
regard  to  the  way,  since  this  leads  him  into  the  abyss.  It  is 
questionable  whether  LD^p3  means  "for  a  little"  in  the  sense  of 
brevi  or  facile.  The  usus  loquendi  and  position  of  the  words 
favour  the  latter  (Hupf.).  Everywhere  else  \zy;j22  means  by 
itself  (without  such  additions  as  in  Ezr.  ix.  8,  Isa.  xxvi.  20, 
Ezek.  xvi.  47)  "for  a  little,  nearly,  easily."  At  least  this 
meaning  is  secured  to  it  when  it  occurs  after  hypothetical 
antecedent  clauses  as  in  lxxxi.  15,  2  Sam.  xix.  37,  Job  xxxii. 
22.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  rendered:  for  His  wrath  might 
kindle  easily,  or  might  kindle  suddenly.  The  poet  warns  the 
rulers  in  their  own  highest  interest  not  to  challenge  the 
wrathful  zeal  of  Jahve  for  His  Christ,  which  according  to 
ver.  5  is  inevitable.  Well  is  it  with  all  those  who  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  this  outburst  of  wrath,  because  they 
hide  themselves  in  Jahve  as  their  refuge.  The  construct 
state  iDin  connects  Id,  without  a  genitive  relation,  with  itself 
as  forming  together  one  notion,  Ges.  §  11C,  1.  HDPI  the  usual 
word  for  fleeing  confidingly  to  Jahve,  means  according  to 
its  radical  notion  not  so  much  rcfugere,  confuffere, 
abdere,  condere,  and  is  therefore  never  combined  with  -.w 
but  always  with  D.  * 


*  On  old  names  of  towns,     which  show  this  ancient  RDf* 
stein's  remark  on  Job  xxiv.  8  [ii.  p.  22  n.  2].    The  Arabic  still  has  ^~^ 
in  the  reference  of  the  primary  meaning  to  watoi  \sV\- 
hidden,  flows  under  the  sand  and  only  comes  to  sij 
rocky  bottom   on  which  it  collects  beneath  th  the  sand  and 

by  which  it  is  prevented  from  oozing  away  or  dryii.  5"** 

hasd  or      ZtJ*  hisa  a  hiding-place  or  place  of  pr,  and  a  : 

tain  dug  there  is  called    ^**i!  ■;*£&• 
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PSALM  III. 

MORNING  HYMN  OF  ONE  IN  DISTRESS,  BUT  CONFIDENT  IN  GOD. 

2  JAHVE,  how  many  are  my  oppressors! 
Many  rise  up  against  me, 

3  Many  say  of  my  soul: 

"There  is  no  help  for  him  in  God".      (Sela) 

4  But  Thou,  0  Jahve,  art  a  shield  for  me, 
My  glory  and  the  lifter  up  of  my  head. 

5  I  cried  unto  Jahve  with  my  voice 

And  He  answered  me  from  His  holy  hill.     (Sela) 

G   I  laid  me  down,  and  slept; 

I  awaked,  for  Jahve  sustaineth  me. 

7  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thousands  of  the  people 
Who  have  set  themselves  against  me  round  about. 

8  Arise,  0  Jahve,  help  me,  0  my  God  I 

For  Thou  smitest  all  mine  enemies  on  the  cheek, 
Thou  breakest  the  teeth  of  the  ungodly. 

9  To  Jahve  belongeth  salvation  — 

Upon  Thy  people  be  Thy  blessing!     (Sela) 

The  two  Psalms  forming  the  prologue,  which  treat  of 
cognate  themes,  the  one  ethical,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
riDDn ,  and  the  other  related  to  the  history  of  redemption 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Dfr023,  are  now  followed  by  a 
morning  prayer;  for  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  surely 
the  first  that  one  expects  to  find  in  a  prayer-  and  hymn- 
book.  The  morning  hymn,  Ps.  iii.,  which  has  the  mention  of 
the  "holy  hill"  in  common  with  Ps.  ii.,  naturally  precedes 
the  evening  hymn  Ps.  iv.;  for  that  Ps.  iii.  is  an  evening  hymn 
as  some  are  of  opinion,  rests  on  grammatical  misconception. 

With  Ps.  iii.,  begin,  as  already  stated,  the  hymns  arran- 
ged for  music.  By  "P"6  *11D?C,  a  Psalm  of  David,  the  hymn 
which  follows  is  marked  as  one  designed  for  musical  ac- 
companiment. Since  *totq  occurs  exclusively  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Psalms,  it  is  no  doubt  a  technical  expression 
coined  by  David.  *yofl  (root  CT)  is  an  onomatopoetic  word, 
which  in  Kal  signifies  to  cut  off,  and  in  fact  to  prune  or  lop 
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(the  vine)  (cf.  Arabic  *jv  to  write,  from  the  buzzing  noise 
of  the  style  or  reed  on  the  writing  material).  The  significa- 
tion of  singing  and  playing  proper  to  the  Piel  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  signification  "to  nip".    For  neither  the  rhyth- 
mical division  (Schultens)  nor  the  articulated  speaking  (Hitz.) 
furnish  a  probable  explanation,  since  the  caesura  and  syllable 
are  not  natural  but  artificial  notions,  nor  also  the  nipping 
of  the  strings  (Bottch.,  Ges.),  for  which  the  language  has 
coined  the  word  pj  (of  like  root  with  jqj).    Moreover,  the 
earliest  passages  in  which  rnn  and  ibt  occur  (Gen.  xliii. 
11,  Exod.  xv.  2,  Judges  v.  3),  speak  rather  of  song  than 
music  and  both  words  frequently  denote  song  in  distinction 
from  music,  e.  g.  xcviii.  5,  lxxxi.  3,  cf.  Cant.  ii.  12.    Also, 
if  IB]  originally  means,  like  <|>£XXetv,  carpere  (puhare)  fides, 
such  names  of  instruments  as  Arab,  zemr  the  hautboy  and 
zummara  the  pipe  would  not  be  formed.    But  IS]  means,  as 
Hupfeld  has  shewn,  as  indirect  an  onomatope  as  canere,  uto 
make  music"  in  the  widest  sense;  the  more  accurate  as 
of  the  language,  however,  distinguishes  Its?  and  yttf  M  to 
play  and  to  sing.    With  2  of  the  instrument  *JS|  den 
with  musical  accompaniment  (like  the  iEthiopic  1D1  instru* 
mento  carter e)  and  THE)?  (Aram.  *)Dl)  is  sometimes,  as  in  Ai. 
v.  23,  absolutely:  music.   Accordingly  11DTD  signift    I       ni- 
cally  the  music  and  "W  the  words.    And  therefore  \ 
late  the  former  by  "Psalm",  for  6  ^odfio;  lonv  —  Bays  G 
gory  of  Nyssa  —  tj  hi*  tou  dpYavoo  too  poootxou 
0£  7j  Sia  oi&ixaxoc;  Ysvofiivoo   tou  piXoo<  [ietd 

That  Ps.  iii.  is  a  hymn  arranged  for  musi 
fest  from  the  nfeo  which  occurs  here  3  times.    I  md  in 

the  Psalter,  as  Bruno  has  correctly  calm; 
times  in  the  1st  book,  30  in  the  2nd,  20  in  t  n  th 

4th)  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  anonymona   P 
lxvii.,  always  in  those  that  are  inscribed  by  th< 
and  of  the  psalmists  famed  from  the  time 
it  is  a  marginal  note  referring  to  the  David 
is  clearly  seen  from  the  fact,  thai  all  th 
have  the  lJStfb  which  relates  to  the  m 
the  exception  "of  eight  (xxxii.  xlviii.  I.  1 
lxxxix.  cxliii.)  which,  001  «  the 
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are  at  least  manifestly  designed  for  music.  The  Tephilla  of 
Habbakuk,  ch.  iii.,  the  only  portion  of  Scripture  in  which 
rV?D  occurs  out  of  the  Psalter,  as  an  exception  has  the  n^jE^ 
at  the  end.  Including  the  three  rbo  of  this  tephilla,  the 
word  does  not  occur  less  than  74  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Now  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  musical  nota  bene,  1st, 
every  explanation  as  an  abbreviation,  —  the  best  of  which  is 
=  "It^'n  rOUgh  2D  (turn  thyself  towards  above  i.  e.  towards 
the  front,  0  Singer!  therefore:  da  capo),  —  is  to  be  rejected, 
because  such  abbreviations  fail  of  any  further  support  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Also  2ndly,  the  derivation  from  n^  =="  TwD 
siler e j  according  to  which  it  denotes  a  pause,  or  orders  the 
singers  to  be  silent  while  the  music  strikes  up,  is  inadmis- 
sible, because  r^D  in  this  sense  is  neither  Hebrew  nor  Ara- 
maic and  moreover  in  Hebrew  itself  the  interchange  of  w 
with  D  (NH&,  fl^P)  *s  extremely  rare.  There  is  but  one  ver- 
bal stem  with  which  r6p  can  be  combined,  viz.  y?D  or  H/D 
(N^D).  The  primary  notion  of  this  verbal  stem  is  that  of 
lifting  up,  from  which,  with  reference  to  the  derivatives  C^D 
a  ladder  and  rfcp  in  the  signification  an  ascent,  or  steps, 
2  Chron.  ix.  11,  comes  the  general  meaning  for  rte,  of  a 
musical  rise.  When  the  tradition  of  the  Mishna  explains  the 
word  as  a  synonym  of  n£j  and  the  Targum,  the  Quinta,  and 
the  Sexta  (and  although  variously  Aquila  and  sometimes 
the  Syriac  version)  render  it  in  accordance  therewith  "for 
ever  (always)",  —  in  favour  of  which  Jerome  also  at  last 
decides,  Ep.  ad  Marcellam  "quid  sit  Sela"),  —  the  original  mu- 
sical signification  is  converted  into  a  corresponding  logical 
or  lexical  one.  But  it  is  apparent  from  the  Bia^ocXjict  of  the 
LXX.  (adopted  by  Symm.,  Theod.,  and  the  Syr.),  that  the 
musical  meaning  amounts  to  a  strengthening  of  some  kind 
or  other;  for  Sia^aXfia  signifies,  according  to  its  formation 
( —  jj.a=n  —  fxsvov),  not  the  pause  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  defines  it: 
7]  jjle70c£'J  T7J;  <[»aX[i(p?HOCs  ysvo[asv7)  xaia  to  ctOpoov  £zrlt0£ar(T.; 
irpo?  ukooo^tjv  too  ftsoOsv  £7:rxpivou-Evoo  vor,u.aToc,  but  either  the 
interlude,  especially  of  the  stringed  instruments,  (like  Sicco- 
Xiov  (oiaoXeiov),  according  to  Hesychius  the  interlude  of  the 
flutes  between  the  choruses),  or  an  intensified  playing  (as 
Sia^aXXeiv  Tpi-ywvoi?  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  comedian 
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Eupolis  in  Athenseus  of  the  strong  play  of  triangular  harps).* 
According  to  the  pointing  of  the  word  as  we  now  have  it,  it 
ought  apparently  to  be  regarded  as  a  noun  L,D  with  the  ah  of 
direction  (synonymous  with  fill,  up !  Job  xxii.  29);  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Dagesh  beside  the  ah  of  direction  is  not  without 
example  (cf.  1  Kings  ii.  40  nnj  which  is  the  proper  reading, 
instead  of  nnJ,  and  referred  to  by  Ewald)  and  the  — ,  with 
Dag.  forte  implicitum,  is  usual  before  liquids  instead  of  — ,  as 
rOlD  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  mn  Gen.  xiv.  10  instead  of  paddannah, 
karrah,  as  also  nScnD  i  Sam.  xxv.  5  instead  of  ftbcTQ.  But 
the  present  pointing  of  this  word,  which  is  uniformly  included 
in  the  accentuation  of  the  Masoretic  verse,  is  scarcely  the 
genuine  pointing:  it  looks  like  an  imitation  of  ITX1  The  word 
may  originally  have  been  pronounced  r6p  {elevatio  after  the 
form  nn?,  rbl).  The  combination  rfe  }Vln  ix.  17,  in  which 
p^n  refers  to  the  playing  of  the  stringed  instruments  (xcii. 
leads  one  to  infer  that  rbo  is  a  note  which  refers  not  to  the 
singing  but  to  the  instrumental  accompaniment.  But  to 
understand  by  this  a  heaping  up  of  weighty  expn  ac- 

cords and  powerful  harmonies  in  general,  would  be  to  con- 
found ancient  with  modern  music.  What  is  meant  is  the 
joining  in  of  the  orchestra,  or  a  reinforcement  of  the  instru- 
ments, or  even  a  transition  from  piano  to  forte. 

Three  times  in  this  Psalm  we  meet  with  thifl  H<  brew  fin 
In  sixteen  Psalms  (vii.  xx.  xxi.  xliv.  xlvii.  xlviii.  1.  liv.  Ix. 
lxi.  lxxv.  lxxxi.  lxxxii.  lxxxiii.  lxxxv.  cxliii.)  we  find  it  only 
once;  in  fifteen  Psalms  (iv.  ix.  xxiv.  xxxix.  xlix.  lii.  It.  1 
lix.  lxii.  lxvii.  lxxvi.  lxxxiv.  lxxxvii.  lxxxriii.),  twice;  in  b 
seven  Psalms  (iii.  xxxii.  xlvi.  lxvi.  lxviii.  lxxvii.  cxl. 
Hab.  iii.),  three  times;  and  only  in  one  (lxxxii 
It  never  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  Psalm,  fort 
music  was  not  as  yet  so  fully  developed,  thd  WC 
absolutely  correspond  to  the  ritomelto.    Moi 
not  always  stand  at  the  close  of  B 
sign  of  a  regular  interlude,  but  it  is  alu 
the  instruments  are  to  join  in  sinmlt 

•  On  the  explanation*  of  ftiAjtaXpa  in  tl     I 

eraphers.   vid.  Suiccr's    Thcs.  EccL   Mid   Aa| 
Hi.  ii. 
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the  melody  —  a  thing  which  frequently  happens  in  the  midst 
of  the  strophe.  In  the  Psalm  before  us  it  stands  at  the  close 
of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  strophes.  The  reason  of  its  omission 
after  the  third  is  evident. 

Not  a  few  of  the  Psalms  bear  the  date  of  the  time  of 
the  persecution  under  Saul,  but  only  this  and  probably 
Ps.  lxiii.  have  that  of  Absolom.  The  Psalter  however  con- 
tains other  Psalms  which  reflect  this  second  time  of  perse- 
cution. It  is  therefore  all  the  more  easy  to  accept  as  tradi- 
tion the  inscription:  when  he  fled  before  Absolom,  his  son.  And 
what  is  there  in  the  contents  of  the  Psalm  against  this  state- 
ment? All  the  leading  features  of  the  Psalm  accord  with  it, 
viz.  the  mockery  of  one  who  is  rejected  of  God  2  Sam.  xvi. 
7  sq.,  the  danger  by  night  2  Sam.  xvii.  1,  the  multitudes  of 
the  people  2  Sam.  xv.  13,  xvii.  11,  and  the  high  position  of 
honour  held  by  the  psalmist.  Hitzig  prefers  to  refer  this 
and  the  following  Psalm  to  the  surprize  by  the  Amalekites 
during  David's  settlement  in  Ziklag.  But  since  at  that  time 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  were  not  free  some  different  interpreta- 
tion of  ver.  5  b  becomes  necessary.  And  the  fact  that  the 
Psalm  does  not  contain  any  reference  to  Absolom  does  not 
militate  against  the  inscription.  It  is  explained  by  the  tone 
of  2  Sam.  xix.  1  [xviii.  33  Engl.].  And  if  Psalms  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Absolom's  rebellion  required  any  such  reference 
to  make  them  known,  then  we  should  have  none  at  all 


Vers.  2 — 3.  The  first  strophe  contains  the  lament  con- 
cerning the  existing  distress.  From  its  combination  with  the 
exclamative  PIO,  13*1  is  accented  on  the  ultima  (and  also  in 
civ.  24);  the  accentuation  of  the  perf.  of  verbs  yy  very  fre- 
quently (even  without  the  Warn  consec.)  follows  the  example 
of  the  strong  verb,  Ges.  §  67  rem.  12.  A  declaration  then 
takes  the  place  of  the  summons  and  the  c_H  implied  in  the 
predicate  Q*J  now  becomes  the  subject  of  participial  predi- 
cates, which  more  minutely  describe  the  continuing  condition 
of  affairs.  The  b  of  H*/&i^  signifies  "in  the  direction  of",  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  in  xi.  1  (=  "to"),  or,  as  here  and  fre- 
quently (e.  g.   Gen.  xxi.  7)  followed  by  narration  (=  "of1, 
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concerning).  *#£b7  instead  of  "6  implies  that  the  words  of 
the  adversaries  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  his  inmost  life, 
or  upon  his  personal  relationship  to  God.  nnjfltfi  is  an 
intensive  form  for  HJW'? ,  whether  it  be  with  a  double  femi- 
nine termination  (Ges.,  Ew. ,  Olsh.),  or,  with  an  original 
(accusative)  ah  of  the  direction:  we  regard  this  latter  view, 
with  Hupfeld,  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  usage  and 
analogy  of  the  language  (comp.  xliv.  27  with  lxxx.  3,  and 
Tw\i  prop,  vuxxa,  then  as  common  Greek  7,  vaxxo,  vj/Oa).  God 
is  the  ground  of  help;  to  have  no  more  help  in  Him  is  equi- 
valent to  being  rooted  out  of  favour  with  God.  Open  ene- 
mies as  well  as  disconcerted  friends  look  upon  him  as  one 
henceforth  cast  away.  David  had  plunged  himself  into  the 
deepest  abyss  of  wretchedness  by  his  adultery  with  Bath- 
sheba,  at  the  beginning  of  the  very  year  in  which,  by  the 
renewal  of  the  Syro-Ammonitish  war,  he  had  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  worldly  power.  The  rebellion  of  Absolom  b 
to  the  series  of  dire  calamities  which  began  to  come  upon 
him  from  that  time.  Plausible  reasons  were  not  wanting 
for  such  words  as  these  which  give  up  his  cause  as 

Vers.  4 — 5.  But  cleansed  by  penitence  he  stands  in  a  to- 
tally different  relationship  to  God  and  God  to  him  from  that 
which  men  suppose.    Every  hour  he  lias  reason  to  ome 

overwhelming  attack  but  Jahve  is  the  shield  which  c 

him  behind  and  before  (~))2constr.  of  1J3  -  i&>  prop.  / 

post).  His  kingdom  is  taken  from  him,  but  Jahve  is  hi 

With  covered  head  and  dejected  countenance  hi 

Mount  of  Olives  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  but  Jahve  is  thi 

of  his  head",  inasmuch  as  He  comforts  and  helps  hi 

primary  passage  of  this  believing  utt 

is  Gen.  xv.  1  (cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  29).    Verj    I 

in  vain,  he  is  assured,  that  when  he  pra 

be  heard  and  answered.    The  rendering     I 

answered  me"  is  erroneous  here  where  tnf*J 

in  an   historical  connection.    The  futui 

not  require  it,  as  is  evident  from  It.  17 

it  is  only  an  expression   of   confi 

God's  part,  which  will  follow  his  prayi  r.    I 
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like  &OJSJ  "6ip,  Hitzig  and  Hupfeld  regard  ^fp  as  the  narrow- 
er subject-notion  beside  the  more  general  one  (as  xliv.  3, 
lxix.  11,  lxxxiii.  19):  my  voice  —  I  cried;  but  the  position 
of  the  words  is  not  favourable  to  this  in  the  passage  before 
us  and  in  xvii.  10,  xxvii.  7,  lvii.  5,  lxvi.  17,  cxlii.  2,  Isa.  xxvi. 
9,  though  it  may  be  in  lxix.  11,  cviii.  2.  According  to  Ew. 
§  281,  c,  *h)p  is  an  accusative  of  more  precise  definition,  as 
without  doubt  in  Isa.  x.  30  cf.  Ps.  lx.  7,  xvii.  13  sq. ;  the 
cry  is  thereby  described  as  a  loud  cry.*  To  this  cry,  as  OJJFI 
as  being  a  pure  mood  of  sequence  implies,  succeeds  the  an- 
swer, or,  which  better  corresponds  to  the  original  meaning 

of  P05J  (comp.  ^£.  to  meet,stand  opposite)  reply;**  and  it 
it  comes  from  the  place  whither  it  was  directed:  lW~lp  "lilD. 
He  had  removed  the  ark  from  Kirjath  Jearim  to  Zion.  He 
had  not  taken  it  with  him  when  he  left  Jerusalem  and  fled 
before  Absolom,  2  Sam.  xv.  25.  He  was  therefore  separated 
by  a  hostile  power  from  the  resting-place  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence. But  his  prayer  urged  its  way  on  to  the  cherubim- 
throne;  and  to  the  answer  of  Him  who  is  enthroned  there, 
there  is  no  separating  barrier  of  space  or  created  things. 

Vers.  6 — 7.  That  this  God  will  protect  him,  His  protec- 
tion during  the  past  night  is  now  a  pledge  to  him  in  the  early 
morning.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  grammar  to  trans- 
late rtft^M :  I  shall  go  to  sleep,  or:  I  am  going  to  sleep.  The 
1  pers.  fut.  consec.  which  is  indicated  by  the  i ,  is  fond  of 
taking  an  ah  of  direction,  which  gives  subjective  intensity  to 
the  idea  of  sequence :  "and  thus  I  then  fell  asleep",  cf.  vii. 
5,  cxix.  55,  and  frequently,  Gen.  xxxii.  6,  and  more  especially 

*  Bottcher,  Collectanea  pp.  166  sq.,  also  adopts  the  view,  that  ^Bi 
*£,  vIp  are  each  appositum  vicarium  subjecti  and  therefore  nomin.  in  such 
passages.  But  1)  the  fact  that  HN  never  stands  beside  them  is  explained 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  not  suited  to  an  adverbial  collateral  defini- 
tion. And  2)  that  elsewhere  the  same  notions  appear  as  direct  subjects, 
just  as  3)  that  elsewhere  they  alternate  with  the  verbal  subject-notion 
in  the  parallel  member  of  the  verse  (cxxx.  5,  Prov.  viii.  4)  —  these  last 
two  admit  of  no  inference.  The  controverted  question  of  the  syntax  is, 
moreover,  an  old  one  and  has  been  treated  of  at  length  by  Kimchi  in 
his  Book  of  Roots  s.  r.  HW. 

**  vid.  Redslob  in  his  treatise:  Die  Integritat  der  Stclle  Hos.  vii.  4 — 10 
in  Frage  gcstelll  S.  7. 
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so  in  the  later  style,Ezra  ix.  3,  Neh.  xiii.  21,  vid.  Ges.  §  49,  2, 
Bottcher,.  Neue  Aehrenlese,  No.  412.  It  is  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  past  night.  Awaking  in  health  and  safety, 
he  feels  grateful  to  Him  to  whom  he  owes  it:  "OIED"1  mrp.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  Jahve  supports  him,'  and  that 
God's  hand  is  his  pillow.*  Because  this  loving,  almighty  hand 
is  beneath  his  head  (Cant.  ii.  6)  he  is  inaccessible  and  there- 
fore also  devoid  of  fear,  n^  (rW)  carries  its  object  in  itself: 
to  take  up  one's  position,  as  in  Isa.  xxii.  7,  synon.  r:~ 
xxviii.  3  and  UW  1  Kings  xx.  12,  cf.  £-tTi6£vat  xivt.  David 
does  not  put  a  merely  possible  case.  All  Israel,  that  is  to  say 
ten  thousands,  myriads,  were  gone  over  to  Absolom.  Here,  at 
the  close  of  the  third  strophe,  rfco  is  wanting  because  the  K} 
N'VN  (I  will  not  fear)  is  not  uttered  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  but 
is  only  a  quiet,  meek  expression  of  believing  confidence.  If  the 
instruments  struck  up  boldly  and  suddenly  here,  then  a  cry  for 
help,  urged  forth  by  the  difficulties  that  still  continually  sur- 
rounded him,  would  not  be  able  to  follow. 

Vers.  8 — 9.  The  bold  HDIp  is  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
Moses,  Num.  x.  35.  God  is  said  to  arise  when  He  takes  a 
decisive  part  in  what  takes  place  in  this  world.  Instead  of 
kumah  it  is  accented  kumdh  as  Milra,  in  order  (since  the 
reading  iJIX  PlDlp  is  assumed)  that  the  final  ah  may  be  sharply 
cut  off  from  the  guttural  initial  of  the  next  word,  and  thus 
render  a  clear,  exact  pronunciation  of  the  latter  possible 
(Hitz.,  Ew.  §  228,  6).**  Beside  p|CT  we  have  >n*N,  with  I 

*  Referred  to  the  other  David,  ver.  6  has  become  an  Easter-morning 
call,  vid.    Val.   Herberger's  Paradies-Blamlein  aus  dem  Lustgarten 
Psalmen  (Neue  Ausg.  1857)  S.  25. 

**  This  is  the  traditional  reason  of  the  accentuation  thu 
shithdh  before  HliT:  it  is  intended  to  prevent  the  one  or  other  of  I 
gutturals  being  swallowed  up  (IJ^  *bv)  by  too  rapid  b] 
it  is  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  even  when  am 
name  of  God,  follows,  if  it  begins  with  N  or  the  like,  an 
nected  with  it  by  meaning  and  accentuation:  c  g.  .1 
twice  Milra  before  N ;  Ps.  lvii.  9  .""vy,  Milra  1 
H,  Exod.  v.  22;  nm  Is.xi.  2,  and  RMH  Gen.   xxvi.  10, 
and  the  following  fact  favours  it,  viz.  thai 
placed  were  two  '  would  come  together,  e.  g.  < 
with   the   stroke   of  separation  between  the  I 
Trov.  viii.  21.  The  fact  that  in  Jer.  xL 
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suff.  of  appropriating  faith.  The  cry  for  help  is  then  sub- 
stantiated by  "O  and  the  retrospective  perf.  They  are  not 
such  perff  of  prophetically  certain  hope  as  in  vi.  9,  vii.  7, 
ix.  5  sq.,  for  the  logical  connection  requires  an  appeal  to 
previous  experience  in  the  present  passage:  they  express  facts 
of  experience,  which  are  taken  from  many  single  events  (hence 
b"2)  down  to  the  present  time.  The  verb  T\2T\  is  construed 
with  a  double  accusative,  as  e.  g.,  Iliad  xvi.  597  tov  jasv  apa 
TXauxo;  ctyj6o?  [xsaov  ouxaas  Soupi.  The  idea  of  contempt  (Job 
xvi.  10)  is  combined  with  that  of  rendering  harmless  in  this 
"smiting  upon  the  cheek".  What  is  meant  is  a  striking  in  of 
the  jaw-bone  and  therewith  a  breaking  of  the  teeth  in  pieces 
("1312/).  David  means,  an  ignominious  end  has  always  come 
upon  the  ungodly  who  rose  up  against  him  and  against  God's 
order  in  general,  as  their  punishment.  The  enemies  are  con- 
ceived of  as  monsters  given  to  biting,  and  the  picture  of  their 
fate  is  fashioned  according  to  this  conception.  Jahve  has  the 
power  and  the  will  to  defend  His  Anointed  against  their  host- 
ility: njntfyi  rb.  penes  Jovam  est  salus.  Plglt^  (fromytr> ,  i^I , 

amplum  esse)  signifies  breadth  as  applied  to  perfect  freedom 
of  motion,  removal  of  all  straitness  and  oppression,  prosper- 
ity without  exposure  to  danger  and  unbeclouded.  In  the  t> 
of  possession  lies  the  idea  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  pos- 
session and  of  perfect  freedom  of  disposal.  At  Jahve's  free 
disposal  stands  njWNI ,  salvation,  in  all  its  fulness  (just  so 
in  Jon.  ii.  10,  Apoc.  vii.  10).  In  connection  therewith  David 
first  of  all  thinks  of  his  own  need  of  deliverance.  But  as  a 
true  king  he  cannot  before  God  think  of  himself,  without 
connecting  himself  with  his  people.  Therefore  he  closes 
with  the  intercessory  inference:  5|rD*0  ^V'^V.  Upon  Thy 
people  be  Thy  blessing!  We  may  supply  Tin  or  ^2H.  Instead 
of  cursing  his  faithless  people  he  implores  a  blessing  upon 

for  by  its  being  separated  from  the  following  n^n5"7N  by  Pazer;  a  real 
exception,  however  {Michlol  112  &),  —  and  not  as  Norzi  from  misappre- 
hension observes,  a  controverted  one,  —  is  •"D^,  Milel  before  "V^n  2  Sam. 
xv.  27,  but  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  oppose  the  purely  orthophonic 
(not rhythmical)  ground  of  this  w//?ma-accentuation.  Even  the  semi-gut- 
tural "i  sometimes  has  a  like  influence  over  the  tone:  ribdhribi  xliii.  1, 
cxix.  154. 
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those  who  have  been  piteously  led  astray  and  deceived.  This 
"upon  Thy  people  be  Thy  blessing!"  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  "Father  forgive  them"  of  the  other  David,  whom  His 
people  crucified.  The  one  concluding  word  of  the  Psalm 
—  observes  Ewald  —  casts  a  bright  light  into  the  very 
depths  of  his  noble  soul. 

PSALM  IV. 

EVENING  HYMN  OF  ONE  WHO  IS  UNMOVED  BEFORE  BACK- 
BITERS AND  MEN  OF  LITTLE  FAITH. 

2  WHEN  I  call  answer  me,  0  God  of  my  righteousness, 
Who  hast  made  space  for  me  in  straitness; 

Be  merciful  unto  me  and  hear  my  prayer! 

3  Ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  shall  my  honour  become  shame, 
Since  ye  love  appearance,  ye  seek  after  leasing?!  (Sela) 

4  Know  then,  that  Jahve  hath  marked  out  the  godly  man 

for  Himself; 
Jahve  heareth  when  I  call  to  Him. 

5  Be  ye  angry,  yet  sin  ye  not!  — 

Commune  with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed  and  bo 
still!  (Sela.) 

6  Offer  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness, 
And  put  your  trust  in  Jahve! 

7  Many  say:   "How  can  we  experience  good!?" 

0  lift  up  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  us,  Jahve! 

8  Thou  hast  put  gladness  into  my  heart, 

More  than  in  the  time  when  their  corn  and  wine  abound. 

9  In  peace  will  I  lay  me  down  and  forthwith  sleep, 
For  Thou,  0  Jahve,  in  seclusion 

Makest  me  to  dwell  securely. 

The  Davidic  morning  hymn  is  now  followed  by  a  Davidic 
evening  hymn.    It  is  evident  that  they  belong  together  fri 
the  mutual  relation  of  iv.  7  with  iii.  3,  and  iii.  6  with  iv. 
They  are  the  only  two  Psalms  in  which  the  di: 
others  are  taken  up  into  a  prayer  with  the  formula 
say",  DnDN  Wl.  The  history  and  chronological  position 
the  one  is  explained  from  the  inscription  of  the  otto 
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the  quousque  iv.  3,  and  the  words  of  the  feeble-faiths  iv.  7,  it 
follows  that  Ps.  iv.  is  the  later  of  the  two. 

It  is  at  the  head  of  this  Psalm  that  we  are  first  met  by 
T&tob  (or  rfifto^  with  Gaja,  Hab.  iii.  19),  which  still  calls  for 
investigation.  It  is  found  fifty  five  times  in  the  Psalter,  not 
54  as  is  usually  reckoned:  viz.  19  times  in  book  i.,  25  times 
in  book  ii. ,  8  times  in  book  iii.,  3  times  in  book  v.  Only 
two  of  the  Psalms,  at  the  head  of  which  it  is  found ,  are 
anonymous:  viz.  lxvi.,  lxvii.  All  the  others  bear  the  names 
of  David  and  of  the  psalmists  celebrated  from  David's  time, 
viz.  39  of  David,  9  of  the  Korahites,  5  of  Asaph.  No  fewer 
than  30  of  these  Psalms  are  Elohimic.  HXJD^  is  always  the 
first  word  of  the  inscription;  only  in  Ps.  lxxxviii.,  which  is 
easily  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  reckoning,  is  it  otherwise, 
because  there  two   different  inscriptions  are  put  together. 

The  meaning  of  the  verb  n*&  is  evident  from  the  Chroni- 
cles and  the  Book  of  Ezra,  which  belongs  to  them.  The 
predilection  of  the  chronicler  for  the  history  of  religious 
worship  and  antiquarian  lore  is  also  of  use  in  reference  to 
this  word.  He  uses  it  in  the  history  of  the  time  of  David, 
of  Solomon,  of  Josiah,  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  and  always 
in  connection  with  the  accounts  of  the  Temple-service  and 
the  building  of  single  parts  of  the  Temple.  To  discharge  the 
official  duties  of  the  Temple-service  is  called  nr*6p~^7  H^J 
'(TTP3  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4  (comp.  28 — 32),  and  the  expression 
is  used  in  Ezra  iii.  8  sq.  of  the  oversight  of  the  work  and 
workmen  for  the  building  of  the  Temple.  The  same  3300 
(3600)  overseers,  who  are  called  rCN^&2  Dfefyn  CJp  DH1H 
in  1  Kings  v.  30  are  described  by  the  chronicler  (2  Chron. 
ii.  1)  as  CH\7g  DTSttp.  In  connection  with  the  repair  of  the 
Temple  under  Josiah  we  read  that  Levites  were  appointed 
n&b  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12),  namely  TOtfoto  Hfety  bib  (ver.  13), 
instead  of  which  we  find  it  said  in  ii.  17  T2yr6,  to  keep  the 
people  at  their  work.  The  primary  notion  of  nitt  is  that  of 
shining,  and  in  fact  of  the  purest  and  most  dazzling  bright- 
ness; this  then  passes  over  to  the  notion  of  shining  over  or 
outshining,  and  in  fact  both  of  uninterrupted  continuance 
and  of  excellence  and  superiority  (vid.  Ithpa.  Dan.  vi.  4,  and 
cf.  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4  with  ix.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  54  with  Isa.  xxv.  8). 
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Thus,  therefore,  n^;p  is  one  who  shews  eminent  ability  in 
any  departement,  and  then  it  gains  the  general  significa- 
tion of  master,  director,  chief  overseer.    At  the  head  of  the 
Psalms  it  is  commonly  understood  of  the  director  of  the 
Temple-music.  n^JD  est  dux  cantus  —  Luther  says  in  one  place 
—  quern  nos  dicimus  den  Kapellenmeister  [the  band-master],  qui 
orditur  etgubernat  cantum, Itapyos  (Opp.  lat.  xvii.  134  ed.  Erl). 
But  1st,  even  the  Psalms  of  Asaph  have  this  TMlich  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  he  was  himself  a  director  of  the  Temple-music, 
and  in  fact  the  chief-director  (t^Nin)  1  Chron.  xvi.  5,  or  at 
any  rate  he  was  one  of  the  three  (Heman,  Asaph,  Ethan),  to 
whom  the  24  classes  of  the  4000  Levite  singers  under  the 
Davidico-Salomonic  sanctuary  were  subordinate;  2ndly,  the 
passage  of  the  chronicler  (1  Chron.  xv.  17 — 21)  which  is  most 
prominent  in  reference  to  this  question,  does  not  accord 
with  this  explanation.    According  to  this  passage  the  three 
directors  of  the  Temple-music  managed  the  cymbals  pC£'P~, 
to  sound  aloud;  eight  other  musicians  of  high  rank  the 
nablas  and  six  others  the  citherns  il&lb.    This  expression 
cannot  mean  "to  direct",  for  the  direction  belonged  to  the 
three,  and  the  cymbals  were  also  better  adapted  to  it  than 
the  citherns.    It  means  "to  take  the  lead  in  the  playing": 
the  cymbals  directed  and  the  citherns,  better  adapted  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  playing,  were  related  to  them,  somewhat 
the  violins  to  the  clarinets  now-a-days.    Hence  nSjO  is  not 
the  director  of  the  Temple-music  but  in  general  the  masl 
of  song,  and  niUD^  addresses  the  Psalm  to  him  whose  duty 
it  is  to  arrange  it  and  to  train  the  Levite  chori  it 

therefore  defines  the  Psalm  as  belonging  to  the  son  the 

Temple  worship  that  require  musical  accompaniment     I 
translation  of  the  Targum  (Luther)  also  corresponds  to  tl 
general  sense  of  the  expression:  MT3b6  "to  be  sung  liturgi- 
cally",  and  the  LXX.:  eU  ™  xiXoc/if  this  signifies 
execution"  and  does  not  on  the  contrary  ascribe    I  I   - 

logical  meaning  to  the  Psalm.* 


*  Thus  e.  g.  Eusehius:   etc  ti  tlXoc  db«  av  «. 
ir\  ouvxeXefcj  toC>  aidivoc  |*tXX6vT«v  nXt)po5o&«,  ill 

to  tic  ttTtXoc  oxi  jxaxpot;   Saxepov  XP^voi 

y.eva,  with  which   accords  Petachim  U~a    *-    "'• 
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The  riW}3  which  is  added  is  not  governed  hy  it.  This 
can  be  seen  at  once  from  Hab.  iii.  19:  to  the  chief  singer, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  my  stringed  instruments  (vid. 
my  Commentary),  which  Hitzig  renders:  to  the  chief  singer 
of  my  musical  pieces ;  but  3  r&J  is  not  a  phrase  that  can  be 
supported,  and  PO'Oj  does  not  mean  a  piece  of  music.  The 
Piel,  ]jp,  complete  with"P3,  signifies  to  touch  the  strings 
(cogn.  y:o),  to  play  a  stringed  instrument.  Whence  comes 
rw;p  (lxxvii.  7,  Isa.  xxxviii.  20)  which  is  almost  always  used 
as  a  pluralet.:  the  play  of  the  stringed  instruments,  and  the 
superscribed  nOT}3  Ps.  iv.  vi.  liv.  lv.  lxvii.  lxxvi.:  with  an 
accompaniment  of  the  stringed  instruments;  and  2  is  used 
as  in  xlix.  5,  Isa.  xxx.  29,  32.  The  hymn  is  to  be  sung  in 
company  with,  probably  with  the  sole  accompaniment  of,  the 
stringed  instruments.  The  fact  of  the  inscribed  words 
fW:iJ3  PISttD^  preceding  ir6  TiETD  probably  arises  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  written  originally  at  the  top  over  the 
chief  title  which  gave  the  generic  name  of  the  hymn  and  the 
author. 


Ver.  2.  Jahve  is  p"S  SjbfeJ,  the  possessor  of  righteousness, 
the  author  of  righteousness,  and  the  vindicator  of  misjudged 
and  persecuted  righteousness.  This  God  of  righteousness 
David  believingly  calls  his  God  (cf.  xxiv.  5,  lix.  11);  for  the 
righteousness  he  possesses,  he  possesses  in  Him,  and  the 
righteousness  he  looks  for,  he  looks  for  in  Him.  That  this  is 
not  in  vain,  his  previous  experience  assures  him:  Thou  hast 
made  a  breadth  (space)  for  me  when  in  a  strait.  In  connection 
with  this  confirmatory  relation  of  *?  rcrnn  *&3  it  is  more 
probable  that  we  have  before  us  an  attributive  clause  (Hitz.), 
than  that  we  have  an  independent  one,  and  at  any  rate  it  is 
a  retrospective  clause,  rnrnn  is  not  precative  (Bottch.),  for 
the  perf.  of  certainty  with  a  precative  colouring  is  confined 


Psalms  with  nXMD?  and  HO^JD  refer  to  the  last  days.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  combines  the  different  translations  by  rendering:  zh  ~eXos,  6;rep 
£axiv  7]  vtxT].  Ewald's  view,  that  -z£\oz  in  this  formula  means  conse- 
cration, celebration,  worship,  is  improbable;  in  this  signification  it  is 
not  a  Septuagint  word. 
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to  such  exclamatory  utterances  as  Job  xxi.  16  (which  see). 
He  bases  his  prayer  on  two  things,  viz.  on  his  fellowship 
with  God,  the  righteous  God,  and  on  His  justifying  grace 
which  he  has  already  experienced.  He  has  been  many  times 
in  a  strait  already,  and  God  has  made  a  broad  place  for  him. 
The  idea  of  the  expansion  of  the  breathing  (of  the  stream 
of  air)  and  of  space  is  attached  to  the  n  f^  of  3m,  root  ni 
(Deutsch.  MorgenL  Zeitschr.  xii.  657).  What  is  meant  is  the 
expansion  of  the  straitened  heart,  xxv.  17.  Isa.  lx.  5,  and 
the  widening  of  a  straitened  position,  xviii.  20,  cxviii.  5.  On 
iheBag.  in  ^  vid.  on  lxxxiv.  4. 

Vers.  3 — 4.    Righteous  in  his  relation  to  God  he  turns 
rebukingly  towards  those  who  contemn  him  whose  honour  is 
God's  honour,  viz.  to  the  partisans  of  Absolom.  In  contrast 
with  0"fePJ3,   men  who  are  lost  in  the  multitude,  B*N  02 
denotes  such  as  stand  prominently  forward  out  of  the  multi- 
tude; passages  like  xlix.  3,  lxii.  10,  Prov.  viii.  4,  Isa.  ii.  9, 
v.  15,  shew  this  distinction.    In  this  and  the  preceding  Psalm 
David  makes  as  little  mention  of  his  degenerate  son  as  he 
does  of  the  deluded  king  in  the  Psalms  belonging  to  the 
period  of  his  persecution  by  Saul.    The  address  is  directed 
to  the  aristocratic  party,  whose  tool  Absolom  has  become. 
To  these  he  says :  till  when  (r\r2~~V_  beside  the  non-guttural 
which  follows  with  Segol,  without  any  manifest  reason,  as  in 
x.  13,  Isa.  i.  5,  Jer.  xvi.  10),  i.  e.  how  long  shall  my  honour 
become  a  mockery,  namely  to  you  and  by  you,  just  as  we  c 
also  say  in  Latin  quousque  tandem  dignitas  mea  ludibrio?   The 
two  following  members  are  circumstantial  clauses  subordi- 
nate to  the  principal  clause  with  PEny  (similar  to  Isa.  i. 
5«;  Ew.  §  341,  b).    The  energetic  fui  with  Nun  paraff.  does 
not  usually  stand  at  the  head  of  independent  clans.-;  it 
therefore  to  be  rendered:  since  ye  love  pn,  that  winch 
empty  —  the  proper  name  for  their  high  rank  is 
appearance—  how  long  will  ye  pursue  after  Z*r,  fal 
—  they  seek  to  find  out  every  possible  lying   i 
order  to  trail  the  honour  of  the  legitimate   king 
dust.    The  assertion  that  the  personal  honour 
not  his  kingly  dignity,   is   meant  by  HQ3, 
is  inseparable.     They  are  eager  to  injure  hi 
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same  time  as  his  personal  reputation.  Therefore  David  ap- 
peals in  opposition  to  them  (ver.  4)  not  only  to  the  divine 
choice,  but  also  to  his  personal  relationship  to  God,  on  which 
that  choice  is  based.  The  1  of  Ijni  is,  as  in  2  Kings  iv.  41, 
the  1  of  sequence:  so  know  then.  The  ffiph.  rfen  (from 
pfe  =  K^D,  cogn.  ?pQ,  prop,  to  divide)  to  make  a  separa- 
tion, make  a  distinction  Exod.  ix.  4,  xi.  7,  then  to  distin- 
guish in  an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  way  Exod.  viii. 
18,  and  to  shew  Ps.  xvii.  7,  cf.  xxxi.  22,  so  that  con- 
sequently what  is  meant  is  not  the  mere  selection  ("TO),  but 
the  remarkable  selection  to  a  remarkable  position  of  honour 
(LXX.,  Vulg.  mirificavit,  Windberg  translation  of  the  Psalms 
gervunderlichef).  "h  belongs  to  the  verb,  as  in  cxxxv.  4,  and 
the  principal  accent  lies  on  "ppn :  he  whom  Jahve  Himself,  not 
men,  has  thus  remarkably  distinguished  is  a  Tpn,  a  pious 
man,  i.  e.  either,  like  the  Syriac  frCPDn  =*  KCTO  .*  God's  favou- 
rite,  or,  according  to  the  biblical  usage  of  the  language  (cf.  xii 
2  with  Isa.  lvii.  1),  in  an  active  signification  like  to^B,  p"10, 
and  the  like:  a  lover  of  God,  from  ~pn  (root  DPI  (j*cs»  strin- 
ger e^  whence  hassa  to  curry,  mahassa  a  curry-comb)  prop, 
to  feel  one's  self  drawn,  i.  e.  strongly  affected  (comp.  hiss  a 
mental  impression),  in  Hebrew,  of  a  strong  ardent  affection. 
As  a  "PDP]  he  does  not  call  upon  God  in  vain,  but  finds  a 
ready  hearing.  Their  undertaking  consequently  runs  counter 
to  the  miraculously  evidenced  will  of  God  and  must  fail  by 
reason  of  the  loving  relationship  in  which  the  dethroned 
and  debased  one  stands  to  God. 

Vers.  5 — 6.  The  address  is  continued:  they  are  to  repent 
and  cleave  to  Jahve  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  arrogance  and  discontent.  The  LXX.  has  ren- 
dered it  correctly:  6pYtCso&s  xal  [irj  ajxap-avsxs  (cf.  Ephes. 
iv.  26):  if  ye  will  be  angry  beware  of  sinning,  viz.  back- 
biting and  rebellion  (cf.  the  similar  paratactic  combina- 
tions xxviii.  1,  Josh.  vi.  18,  Isa.  xii.  1).  In  connection  with 
the  rendering  contremiscite  we  feel  to  miss  any  expression 
of  that  before  which  they  are  to  tremble  (viz.  the  sure 
punishment  which  God  decrees).  He  warns  his  adversaries 
against  blind  passion,  and  counsels  them  to  quiet  converse 
with  their  own  hearts,  and  solitary  meditation,  in  order  that 
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they  may  not  imperil  their  own  salvation.  To  commune  with 
one's  own  heart,  without  the  addition  of  the  object,  is  equi- 
valent to  to  think  alone  by  one's  self,  and  the  bed  or  resting- 
place,  without  requiring  to  be  understood  literally,  points  to  a 
condition  of  mind  that  is  favourable  to  quiet  contemplation. 
The  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  conscience,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
(as  Hamann,  Werke  i.  98,  observes  on  this  subject)  disguises 
itself  as  our  own  voice  that  we  may  see  His  exhortation,  His 
counsel,  and  His  wisdom  well  up  out  of  our  own  stony  heart. 
The  second  irnper.  continues  the  first:  and  cease,  prop,  be 
still  (CEH  from  the  sound  of  the  closed  mouth  checking  the 
discourse),  i.  e.  come  to  your  right  mind  by  self-examination, 
cease  your  tumult  —  a  warning  coming  with  the  semblance 
of  command  by  reason  of  the  consciousness  of  innocence  on 
his  part;  and  this  impression  has  to  be  rendered  here  by  the 
striking  in  of  the  music.    The  dehortation  passes  over  into 
exhortation  in  ver.  6.  Of  course  the  sacrifices  were  continued 
in  the  sanctuary  while  David,  with  his  faithful  followers, 
was  a  fugitive  from  Jerusalem.    Referring  to  this,  David 
cries  out  to  the  Absolomites:  offer  pTspnDT.    Here  at  least 
these  are  not  offerings  consisting  of  actions  which  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  God,  instead  of  slaughtered  animals, 
but  sacrifices  offered  with  a  right  mind,  conformed  to  the  will 
of  God,  instead  of  the  hypocritical  mind  with  which  they  con- 
secrate their  evil  doings  and  think  to  flatter  God.  In  li.  21, 
Deut.xxxiii.  19  also,  "the  sacrifices  of  righteousness''  are  real 
sacrifices,  not  merely  symbols  of  moral  acts.  Not  less  full  ot 
meaning  is  the  exhortation  'Trb* in©?5!.    The  verb  HL-  U 
construed  with  b*  as  in  xxxi.  7,  lvi.  4,  lxxxvi.  2,  combinii 
with  the  notion  of  trusting  that  of  drawing  nearto,  hanging 
on,  attaching  one's  self  to  any  one.    The  Arabic  word  ^Ja*, 

expandere,  has  preserved  the  primary  notion  of  the  wo 
notion  which,  as  in  the  synon.  Ja~o,  when  referred  to  ; 
effect  which  is  produced  on  the  heart,  countenance  and  wh 

nature  of  the  man  by  a  joyous  cheerful  state  of  mind,  | 
over  to  the  notion  of  this  state  of  mind  itself,  BO  thai 
(like  the  Arab,  inbasata  to  bo  cheerful,  fea 
expanded  (cf.  :rn  Isa.'lx.  5)  -  unstraitened)  i 
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signifies  to  be  courageous,  confident.  They  are  to  renounce 
the  self-trust  which  blinds  them  in  their  opposition  to  the 
king  who  is  deprived  of  all  human  assistance.  If  they  will 
trustingly  submit  themselves  to  God,  then  at  the  same  time 
the  murmuring  and  rancorous  discontent,  from  which  the 
rebellion  has  sprung,  will  be  stilled.  Thus  far  the  address  to 
the  rebellious  magnates  goes. 

Vers.  7 — 8.  Looking  into  his  own  small  camp  David  is 
conscious  of  a  disheartened  feeling  which  is  gaining  power 
over  him.  The  words:  who  will  make  us  see,  i.  e.  (as  in  xxxiv. 
13)  experience  any  good?  can  be  taken  as  expressive  of  a 
wish  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15,  Isa.  xlii.  23;  but  the  situa- 
tion gives  it  the  character  of  a  despondent  question  arising 
from  a  disheartened  view  of  the  future.  The  gloom  has  now, 
lasted  so  long  with  David's  companions  in  tribulation  that 
their  faith  is  turned  to  fear,  their  hope  to  despair.  David 
therefore  prays  as  he  looks  upon  them:  Oh  lift  upon  us 
(W^THM)*  the  light  of  Thy  countenance.  The  form  of  the 
petition  reminds  one  of  the  priestly  benediction  in  Num.  vi. 
There  it  is:  TOD  71  "IK"1  in  the  second  portion,  in  the  third  iW] 
VJD  'PI,  here  these  two  wishes  are  blended  into  one  prayer; 
and  moreover  in  HDJ  there  is  an  allusion  to  Dj  a  banner,  for 
the  imper.  of  N&O,  the  regular  form  of  which  is  Kttf,  will  also 
admit  of  the  form  Nfco  (x.  12),  but  the  mode  of  writing  DDJ 
(without  example  elsewhere,  for  HDJ  Job  iv.  2  signifies  "to  be 
attempted")  is  only  explained  by  the  mingling  of  the  verbs 

NtW  and  DDJ,  (joj,  extollere  (lx.  6);  ipj  71  (cf.  lx.  6)  is,  more- 
over, a  primeval  word  of  the  Tora  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  If  we  may 
suppose  that  this  mingling  is  not  merely  a  mingling  of  forms 
in  writing,  but  also  a  mingling  of  the  ideas  in  those  forms, 
then  we  have  three  thoughts  in  this  prayer  which  are  brought 
before  the  eye  and  ear  in  the  briefest  possible  expression: 

*  The  Mctheg  which  stands  in  the  second  syllable  before  the  tone 
stands  by  the  Sheba,  in  the  metrical  books,  if  this  syllable  is  the  first 
in  a  word  marked  with  a  greater  distinctive  without  any  conjunctive  pre- 
ceding it,  and  beginning  with  Sheba-,  it  is,  therefore,  not  ^v^TlDJ  but 
U^JTHDJ,  cf.  li.  2  "N132,  lxix.  28  "Un,  lxxxi.  3  HNt',  cxvi.  17  — 17, 
cxix.  175  "^nn.  The  reason  and  object  are  the  same  as  stated  in  note 
p.  84  supra. 
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may  Jahve  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  them;  may  He  lift 
upon  them  the  light  of  His  countenance  so  that  they  may 
have  it  above  them  like  the  sun  in  the  sky,  and  may  that 
light  be  a  banner  promising  them  the  victory,  around  which 
they  shall  rally. 

David,  however,  despite  the  hopelessness  of  the  present, 
is  even  now  at  peace  in  His  God.    The  joy  which  Jahve  has 
put  into  his  heart  in  the  midst  of  outward  trial  and  adversity 
is  }ZP]  DtP'Trni  UH1  njJD.  The  expression  is  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible: (1)  gaudium  prce  equivalent  to  gaudium  magnum  prce  = 
majus  quam;  then  (2)  nj?E  after  the  analogy  of  the  comparatio 
decurtata  (e.  g.  xviii.  34  my  feet  are  like  hinds,  i.  e.  like  the 
feet  of  hinds)  is  equivalent  to  ny  nnofefO;  (3)  1Bf«  is  omitted 
after  ng  according  to  Ges.  §  123,  3,  for  n^  is  the  construct 
state,  and  what  follows  is  the  second  member  of  the  genitival 
relation,  dependent  upon  it  (cf.  xc.  15,  Isa.  xxix.  1);  the 
plurality  of  things:  corn  and  new  wine,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  stores  of  both  that  are  specially  meant,  is  exceptionally 
joined  with  the  plur.  instead  of  the  sing.,  and  the  chief  word 
rabbu  stands  at  the  end  by  way  of  emphasis.   The  suff.  does 
not  refer  to  the  people  of  the  land  in  general  (as  in  lxv. 
10),  but,  in  accordance  with  the  contrast,  to  the  Absolomit 
to  those  of  the  nation  who  have  fallen  away  from  David. 
When  David  came  to  Mahanaim,  while  the  rebels  were  i 
camped  in  Gilead,  the  country  round  about  him  was  hostile, 
so  that  he  had  to  receive  provisions  by  stealth,  2  Sam.  xvii. 
26 — 29.    Perhaps  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  I 
nacles.    The  harvest  and  the    vintage    were  over.    A  rich 
harvest  of  corn  and  new  wine  was  garnered.    The  follower* 
of  Absolom  had,  in  these  rich  stores  which  wen 
disposal,  a  powerful  reserve  upon  which  to  fall  back.    David 
and  his  host  were  like  a  band  of  beggars   or  in 
But  the  king  brought  down  from  the  sceptre  to  the 
staff  is  nevertheless  happier  than  they,  the  rel 
him.    What  he  possesses  in  his  heart  is  a  richer  treaw 
than  all  that  they  have  in  their  barns  and  cellars. 

Ver.  9.  Thus  then  he  lies  down  to 
peacefully.    The  hymn  closes  as  it  began  with  a  tl 
verse.  fTC  (lit.  in  its  unions  =  collectively,  OlshM 
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like  fe  altogether,  fnj72  at  the  right  time)  is  by  no  means 
unemphatic;  nor  is  it  so  in  xix.  10  where  it  means  "all  to- 
gether, without  exception".  With  synonymous  verbs  it  de- 
notes the  combination  of  that  which  they  imply,  as  Isa.  xlii. 
14.  It  is  similar  in  cxli.  10  where  it  expresses  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  fall  of  his  enemies  and  the  escape  of  the  per- 
secuted one.  So  here:  he  wishes  to  go  to  sleep  and  also  at 
once  he  falls  asleep  (jt£?W  in  a  likewise  cohortative  sense  =» 

rijt^frO).     His  God  makes  him  to  dwell  in  seclusion  free  of 

T  T  *         i  •  •  •  j 

care.    TCP  is  a  first  definition  of  condition,  and  nftj?  a  se- 

t  t  •  .■  T  . 

cond.  The  former  is  not,  after  Deut.  xxxii.  12,  equivalent  to 
trek,  an  addition  which  would  be  without  any  implied 
antithesis  and  consequently  meaningless.  One  must  there- 
fore, as  is  indeed  required  by  the  situation,  understand  TQ; 
according  to  Num.  xxiii.  9,  Mic.  vii,  14,  Deut.  xxxiii.  28, 
Jer.  xlix.  31.  He  needs  no  guards  for  he  is  guarded  round 
about  by  Jahve  and  kept  in  safety.  The  seclusion,  TD,  in 
which  he  is,  is  security,  np2,  because  Jahve  is  near  him. 
Under  what  a  many  phases  and  how  sweetly  the  nature  of 
faith  is  expressed  in  this  and  the  foregoing  Psalm:  his 
righteousness,  exaltation,  joy,  peace,  contentment  in  God! 
And  how  delicately  conceived  is  the  rhythm  !  In  the  last  line 
the  evening  hymn  itself  sinks  to  rest.  The  iambics  with  which 
it  closes  are  like  the  last  strains  of  a  lullaby  which  die  away 
softly  and  as  though  falling  asleep  themselves.  Dante  is  right 
when  he  says  in  his  Conviio,  that  the  sweetness  of  the  music 
and  harmony  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  is  lost  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  translations. 
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MORNING  PRAYER  BEFORE  GOING  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD. 

2  GIVE  ear  to  my  words,  0  Jahve, 
Consider  my  meditation! 

3  Hearken  unto  my  loud  cry,  my  King  and  my  God, 
For  unto  Thee  do  I  pray. 

4  Jahve,  in  the  morning  shalt  Thou  hear  my  voice 

In  the  morning  will  I  prepare  an  offering  for  Thee  and 
look  forth. 
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5  For  Thou  art  not  a  God  that  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness, 
An  evil  man  cannot  dwell  with  Thee. 

6  Boasters  cannot  stand  in  Thy  sight, 
Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity; 

7  Thou  destroyest  them  that  speak  lies, 

The  man  of  blood-guiltiness  and  malice  Jahve  abhorreth, 

8  Yet  I,  through  Thy  rich  grace,  may  enter  Thy  house, 
I  may  worship  towards  Thy  holy  Temple  in  Thy  fear. 

9  Jahve,  lead  me  by  Thy  righteousness,  because  of  them 

that  lie  in  wait  for  me, 
Make  Thy  way  even  before  my  face  — 

10  For  in  his  mouth  is  nothing  certain, 

their  inward  part  is  an  abyss, 
An  open  sepulchre  is  their  throat, 

with  a  smooth  tongue. 

11  Punish  them,  Elohim,  let  them  fall  from  their  counsels, 
In  the  multitude  of  their  transgressions  cast  them  aw 

who  defy  Thee; 

12  That  all  they  who  trust  in  Thee  may  rejoice, 

may  ever  shout  for  joy; 
And  defend  Thou  them  that  they  may  exult  in  Thee, 

who  love  Thy  name. 

13  For  Thou,  even  Thou,  dost  bless  the  righteous  — 
Jahve!  with  favour  dost  Thou   compass   him   as    with 

a  shield. 

The  evening  prayer  is  now  followed  by  a  second  morning 
prayer,  which  like  the  former  draws  to  a  close  with  PIFHT 
(iv.  9,  v.  13).  The  situation  is  different  from  that  in  Ps.  iii. 
In  that  Psalm  David  is  fleeing,  here  he  is  in  Jerusalem  and 
anticipates  going  up  to  the  Temple  Bervice.    If  this  Pa 
also  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  ahsolom,  it  ,m 
have  been  written  when  the  fire  which  afterwards  br 
was  already  smouldering  in  seci 

The  inscription  rYfrnsrr**  is  certainly  Do1 
dicative  of  its  contents  (LXX.,Vulg.,  Luther,  H 
As  such  it  would  stand  afterniDTD.   H 
with  no£,  always  has  reference  to  the  mus* 
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came  from  t>PO  it  might  according  to  the  biblical  use  of  this 
verb  signify  "inheritances",  or  according  to  its  use  in  the 

Talmud  "swarms",  and  in  fact  swarms  of  bees  (Ji^);  and 
rv6vO  ought  then  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  popular  melody 
to  which  the  Psalm  is  adapted.  Hai  Gaon  understands  it  to 
denote  a  melody  resembling  the  hum  of  bees;  Reggio  a  song 
that  sings  of  bees.  Or  is  rYPTD  equivalent  to  r\)bw  (excavatce) 
and  this  a  special  name  for  the  flutes  (cWn)?  The  use  of 
the  flute  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  is  attested  by  Isa. 
xxx.  29,  cf.  1  Sam.  x.  5,  1  Kings  i.  40.*  The  prcep.  hx  was, 
then,  more  appropriate  than  by;  because,  as  Redslob  has 
observed,  the  singer  cannot  play  the  flute  at  the  same  time, 
but  can  only  sing  to  the  playing  of  another. 

The  Psalm  consists  of  four  six  line  strophes.  The  lines 
of  the  strophes  here  and  there  approximate  to  the  caesura- 
schema.  They  consist  of  a  rising  and  a  sudden  lowering. 
The  German  language,  which  uses  so  many  more  words,  is 
not  adapted  to  this  caesura -schema  [and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  English]. 

Vers.  2 — 4.  The  introit:  Prayer  to  be  heard.  The  thoughts 
are  simple  but  the  language  is  carefully  chosen.  CHEN  is 
the  plur.  of  ")£&  ("ION),  one  of  the  words  peculiar  to  the 
poetic  prophetical  style.  The  denominative  pjjCl  (like  audire 
=  aus,  ous,  dare)  belongs  more  to  poetry  than  prose.  XflTI 
(like  ZT^N)  or  IMfi  (like  THE)  occurs  only  in  two  Psalms 
"11  "6,  viz.  here  and  xxxix.  4.    It  is  derived  from  un  =  run 

-   T  T  T 

(vid.  i.  2)  and  signifies  that  which  is  spoken  meditatively, 
here  praying  in  rapt  devotion.  Beginning  thus  the  prayer 
gradually  rises  to  a  vox  clamoris.  vjpw  from  jn#,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  *jfl#  (inf.  Pi.)  xxviii.  2,  xxxi.  23,  is  one  word 
with  the  Aram,  mi,  JEthiop.  yitf  (to  call).  On  D^'PH  used 
of  intent  listening,  vid.  x.  17.  The  invocation  V^NT  *?te, 
when  it  is  a  king  who  utters  it,  is  all  the  more  significant. 
David,  and  in  general  the  theocratic  king,  is  only  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Invisible  One,  whom  he  with  all  Israel  adores 


*  On  the  use  of  the  flute  in  the  second  Temple,  vid.  Introduction 
p.  33. 
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as  his  King.    Prayer  to  Him  is  his  first  work  as  he  begins 
the  day.    In  the  morning,  *ip*2  (as  in  lv.  18  for  ~!p22,  lxxxviii. 
14),shalt  Thou  hear  my  cry,  is  equivalent  to  my  cry  which 
goes  forth  with  the  early  morn.  Hupfeld  considers  the  men- 
tion of  the  morning  as  only  a  "poetical  expression"  and  when 
getting  rid  of  the  meaning  prima  luce,  he  also  gets  rid  of  the 
beautiful  and  obvious  reference  to  the  daily  sacrifice.   The 
verb  '-hy  is  the    word  used  of  laying  the  wood  in  order 
for  the  sacrifice,  Lev.  i.  7,  and  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice, 
Lev.  i.  8,  12,  vi.  5,  of  putting  the  sacred  lamps  in  order, 
Ex.  xxvii.  21,  Lev.  xxiv.  3  sq.,  and  of  setting  the  shew-br< 
in  order,  Ex.  xl.  23,  Lev.  xxiv.  8.  The  laying  of  the  wood 
in  order  for  the  morning  offering  of  a  lamb  (Lev.  vi.  5  [12], 
cf.  Num.  xxviii.  4)  was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  pii 
as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn;  the  lamb  was  slain  I 
fore  sun-rise  and  when  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon 
laid  piece  by  piece  upon  the  altar.    The  morning  prayer  i- 
compared  to  this  morning  sacrifice.    This  is  in  its  way  also 
sacrifice.    The  object  which  David  has  in  his  mind  in  con- 
nection with  rpyx  is  >rfen.   As  the  priests,  with  the  early 
morning,  lay  the  wood  and  pieces  of  the  sacrifices  of  tho 
Tamid  upon  the  altar,  so  he  brings  his  prayer  befoi 
as  a  spiritual  sacrifice  and  looks  out  for  an  answer  (r^ 
culari  as  in  Hab.  ii.  1),  perhaps  as  the  priest  lookfl  out  foi 
fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice,  or  look- 
smoke  to  see  that  it  rises  up  straight  towards  heaven. 

Vers.  5—7:  The  basing  of  the  prayer  on  God's  holini 
The  verbal  adjective  yzn  (coming  from  the  primii 
tion  of  adhering  firmly  which  is  still  preserved  in  wojLb*  fut 
i.)  is  in  the  sing,  always  (xxxiv.  13,  xxxv.  27)  joined  witl 
accusative,    jn  is  conceived  as  a  person,  for  although  "Wi 
have  a  material  object,  it  cannot  well  have  a  mat 
ject.  *nji  is  used  for  brevity  of  expression  in 
(Ges.  §121,  4).    The  verb  ■*!  (to  turn  in.  to 
abode  with  or  near  any  one)   frequently  I 
object,  cxx.  5,  Judges  v.  17,  and  I  :xui.   1  I 

to  which  the  light  of  the  divine  holin( 
consuming  fire,  which  they  cannot  endu 
low  specific  designations   of  the   wicked.   D*tf 
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=  hoFlim,  or  even  Poal  =>  hdlalim  (  =  O^Uie),*  are  the 
foolish,  and  more  especially  foolish  boasters;  the  primary 
notion  of  the  verb  is  not  that  of  being  hollow,  but  that  of 
sounding,  then  of  loud  boisterous,  non-sensical  behaviour. 
Of  such  it  is  said,  that  they  are  not  able  to  maintain  their 
position  when  they  become  manifest  before  the  eye  of  God 
("Taj?  as  in  ci.  7  manifest  before  any  one,  from  TD  to  come 
forward,  be  visible  far  off,  be  distinctly  visible),  |ltf  ^gs  are 
those  who  work  (ol  epyocCojxsvoi  Mat.  vii.  23)  iniquity;  ]1K 
breath  (avefioc)  is  sometimes  trouble,  in  connection  with 
which  one  pants,  sometimes  wickedness,  in  which  there  is 
not  even  a  trace  of  any  thing  noble,  true,  or  pure.  Such 
men  Jahve  hates;  for  if  He  did  not  hate  evil  (xi.  5),  His 
love  would  not  be  a  holy  love.  In  2TD  H?5^  "H^l  is  the  usual 
form  in  combination  when  the  plur.  is  used,  instead  of  ^2ip. 
It  is  the  same  in  lviii.  4.  The  style  of  expression  is  also 
Davidic  in  other  respects,  viz.  PIEDE!  D'EH  t&"K  as  in  lv.  24,  and 

t    :  •  •    t  • 

12N  as  in  ix.  6,  cf.  xxi.  11.  2yt)  (in  Amos,  ch.  vi.  8  2XF\) 
appears  to  be  a  secondary  formation  from  Sty,  like  2NH  to 
desire,  from  H2K,   and  therefore  to  be   of  a  cognate  root 

*  T    T  iJ 

with  the  Aram.  2$  to  despise,  treat  with  indignity,  and  the 
Arabic  caib  a  stain  (cf.  on  Lam.  ii.  1).  The  fact  that,  as 
Hengstenberg  has  observed,  wickedness  and  the  wicked  are 
described  in  a  sevenfold  manner  is  perhaps  merely  accidental. 
Vers.  8 — 10.  Since  the  Psalm  is  a  morning  hymn,  the 
futt.  in  ver.  8  state  what  he,  on  the  contrary,  may  and  will 
do  (lxvi.  13).  By  the  greatness  and  fulness  of  divine  favour 
(lxix.  14)  he  has  access  (siaoSov,  for  N13  means,  according 
to  its  root,  "to  enter")  to  the  sanctuary,  and  he  will  accord- 
ingly repair  thither  to-day.  It  is  the  tabernacle  on  Zion  in 
which  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  that  is  meant  here.    That 


*  On  the  rule,  according  to  which  here,  as  in  ^Vfi $  ver.  9  and  the 
like,  a  simple  Shcba  mobile  goes  over  into  Chateph  pathach  with  Gq/a  pre- 
ceding it,  vid.  the  observations  on  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
0.  T.  text  according  to  the  Masora  in  the  Luther.  Zeilschr.  1863.  S.  411. 
The  Babylonian  Ben-Naphtali  (about  910)  prefers  the  simple  Sheba  in 
such  cases,  as  also  in  others;  Ben-Asher  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  whom 
the  Masora  follows,  and  whom  consequently  our  Masoretic  text  ought 
to  follow,  prefers  the  Chalcph,  vid.  Psalter  ii.  460 — 467. 
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daily  liturgical  service  was  celebrated  there  mast  be  assumed, 
since  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  the  sign  and  pledge  of  Jah- 
ve's  presence;  and  it  is,  moreover,  attested  by  1  Chron.  xvi. 
37  sq.  It  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  sacrifice  was  offer 
daily  before  the  tabernacle.  For  it  is  not  to  be  infen 
from  1  Chron.  xvi,  39  sqq.  that  sacrifice  was  only  offered 
regularly  on  the  Bama  (high  place)  in  Gibeon  before  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle.*  It  is  true  sacrifice  was  offered  in  Gibeon, 
where  the  old  tabernacle  and  the  old  altars  (or  at  least  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering)  were,  and  also  that  after  the  removal 
of  the  ark  to  Zion  both  David  (1  Chron.  xxi.  29  sq.)  and 
Solomon  (1  Kings  iii.  4,  2  Chron.  i.  2 — G)  worshipped  and 
sacrificed  in  Gibeon.  But  it  is  self-evident  sacrifices  might 
have  been  offered  where  the  ark  was,  and  that  even  with 
greater  right  than  in  Gibeon;  and  since  both  David,  upon 
its  arrival  (2  Sam.  vi.  17  sq.),  and  Solomon  after  his  accessi 
(1  Kings  iii.  15),  offered  sacrifices  through  the  priests  who 
were  placed  there,  it  is  probable,  —  and  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Davidic  Psalms  not  to  be  doubted, — that  there  waa 
daily  service,  in  conjunction  with  sacrifices,  before  the  ark 
on  Zion. 

But,  moreover,  is  it  really  the  5Hfe   on  Zion  which  ia 
meant  here  in  ver.  8  by  the  house  of  God?   It  is  still  main- 
tained by  renowned  critics  that  the  tabernacle  pitched  by 
David  over  the  sacred  ark  is  never  called  71  TO        ~-  T 
Tl  p#0  or  B>ipD  or  tthp.   But  why  could  it  not  have  all  I 
names?    We  will  not  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  ho 
God  at  Shilo  (1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3)  is  called  rt»3  and  71  fc 
since  it  may  be  objected  that  it  was  really  more  of 
than  a  tabernacle,**  although  in  the  same  book,  oh.  ii. 
is  called  nylo^nx,  and  in  connection  with  the  othi 
lations  the  poetic  colouring  of  the  historical  style  of  1  • 


*  Thus,  in  particular,  Stiihclin,  Zur  h'rilil  in  t 

MorgcnL  Zeltichr.  vi   (1852)    B.    108    and   Zur  I 
An  academical  programing,   1859.    'to. 

**  vid.   C.  II.  Graf,  CommerUaiio  de  iempio  Sifoi 
locum  Jud.  .w iii.  30,31.  Mo),  in  which  h 

unctuary  in  Shilo  was  a  temple  to  Jahu  that 

of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
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i. — iii.  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Moreover,  we  put 
aside  passages  like  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26,  since  it  may 
be  said  that  the  future  Temple  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  Lawgiver.  But  in  Josh.  vi.  24,  2  Sam.  xii.  20,  the  sanc- 
tuary is  called  T)  rPD  without  being  conceived  of  as  a  temple. 
Why  then  cannot  the  tabernacle,  which  David  pitched  for 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  when  removed  to  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi. 
17),  be  called  T)  rPD?  It  is  only  when  PHN  and  rip  are  placed 
in  opposition  to  one  another  that  the  latter  has  the  notion  of 
a  dwelling  built  of  more  solid  materials;  but  in  itself  belt 
(bet)  in  Semitic  is  the  generic  term  for  housing  of  every  kind 
whether  it  be  made  of  wool,  felt,  and  hair-cloth,  or  of  earth, 
stone,  and  wood;  consequently  it  is  just  as  much  a  tent  as 
a  house  (in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word),  whether  the  latter 
be  a  hut  built  of  wood  and  clay  or  a  palace.*  If  a  dwelling- 
house  is  frequently  called  ^riK,  then  a  tent  that  any  one  dwells 
in  may  the  more  naturally  be  called  his  fP3.  And  this  we 
find  is  actually  the  case  with  the  dwellings  of  the  patriarchs, 
which,  although  they  were  not  generally  solid  houses  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17),  are  called  rps  (Gen.  xxvii.  15).  Moreover,  bo^l 
(from  by  =  b)D  to  hold,  capacem  esse),  although  it  signifies 
a  palace  does  not  necessarily  signify  one  of  stone ,  for  the 
heavens  are  also  called  Jahve's  ?yr\  ,e.  g.  xviii.  7,  and  not  ne- 
cessarily one  of  gigantic  proportions,  for  even  the  Holy  of 
holies  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  this  par  excellence,  is  called 
fe*n,  and  once,  1  Kings  vi.  3,  nj3PI  byT\.  Of  the  spaciousness 
and  general  character  of  the  Davidic  tabernacle  we  know  in- 
deed nothing:  it  certainly  had  its  splendour,  and  was  not  so 
much  a  substitute  for  the  original  tabernacle,  which  according 


*  The  Turkish  Kamus  says:  "ooj  is  a  house  (Turk,  erv)  in  the 
signification  [of  chane  (Persic  the  same),  whether  it  be  made  of  hair, 
therefore  a  tent,  or  built  of  stone  and  tiles".  And  further  on:  "Beit 
originally  signified  a  place  specially  designed  for  persons  to   retire  to 

at  night  [from  v^>L?  be  has   passed  the  night,  if  it  does  not  perhaps 

come  from  the  N13,  Arab.  j  which  stands  next  to  it  in  this  passage, 
vid.  Job  ii.  125];  but  later  on  the  meaning  was  extended  and  the  special 
reference  to  the  night  time  was  lost."  Even  at  the  present  day  the  Beduin 
docs  not  call  his  tent  ahl,  but  always  bet  and  in  fact  bet  shar  (^VJV  H^D), 
the  modern  expression  for  the  older  bet  wabar  (hair-house). 
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to  the  testimony  of  the  chronicler  remained  in  Gibeon,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Temple  that  was  still  to  be  built.  But, 
however  insignificant  it  may  have  been,  Jahve  had  His  throne 
there,  and  it  was  therefore  the  72T1  of  a  great  king,  just 
as  the  wall-less  place  in  the  open  field  where  God  mani- 
fested Himself  with  His  angels  to  the  homeless  Jacob  was 
H*7fm  rVD  (Gen.  xxviii.  17). 

Into  this  tabernacle  of  God,  i.  e.  into  its   front  court, 
will  David  enter  (fcfla  with  ace.  as  in  lxvi.  13)  this  morni: 
there  will  he  prostrate  himself  in  worship,  itpooxoveiv  (mnPBftl 
reflexive  of  the  Pilel  Plinth j   Ges.  §  75,  rem.  18),   towards 
(bx  as  in  xxviii.   2,  1  Kings  viii.  29,  35,  cf.   b  xcix.  5, 
Jahve's  uNp  fevij  i-  e.  the  Tin,  the  Holy  of  holies  xxviii. 
2,    and  that   "in  Thy  fear",  i.  e.  in  reverence  before  Tl. 
(genit.  oljectivus).    The  going  into  the  Temple  which  David 
purposes,  leads  his  thoughts  on  to    his  way  through  Li 
and  the  special  ostjoi?,  which  only  begins  here,  moulds  itself 
accordingly:  he  prays  for  God's    gracious  guidance  as  in 
xxvii.  11,  lxxxvi.  11,  and  frequently.    The  direction  0 
by  which  he  wishes  to  be  guided  he  calls  rr~--    Such  ifl 
the  general  expression  for  the  determination  of  conduct  by 
an  ethical  rule.    The  rule,  acting  in  accordance  with  which, 
God  is  called  par  excellence  p*>lX,  is  the  order  of  salvation 
which  opens  up  the  way  of  mercy  to  sinners.    When  God 
forgives  those  who  walk  in  this  way  their  sins,  and 
near  to  bless  and  protect  them,  He  shews  Himself  Dot  1 
pv-^  (just),  than  when  He  destroys  those  who 
in  the  heat  of  His  rejected  love.  By  this  right 
accords  with  the  counsel  and  order  of  in 
to  be  led  iy$0  ]yvb,  in  order  that  the  malicious 
those  who  lie  in  "wait  for  him  may  not  be  fulfilled,  but  J 
to  shame,  and  that  the  honour  of  God  may  n 
by  him.  TW  is  equivalent  to  YJ10O  (Aquil 
insidiator)  from  the  Pilel  T1.W  to  fij 
especially  of  hostile  observation.    David  furl 
God  will  make  his  way  (/.  e.  the  w;.y  in 
walk  according  to  God's  will)  eten  an 
the  praying  one,  in  order  that  ! 
going  astray  and  unimpeded.     I  I     '" 
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the  straightness  of  a  line  and  the  evenness  of  a  surface.  The 
fut.  of  the  Hiph.  T^H  is  ■)*#}!  in  Prov.  iv.  25,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Keri  substitutes  for  the  imper.  "lE^in  the  correspond- 
ing form  Tt&^n,  just  as  in  Isa.  xlv.  2  it  removes  the  Hiphil 
form  nt?lN  (cf.  Gen.  viii.  17  &wnn  #<?™  N^H),  without  any 
grammatical,  but  certainly  not  without  some  traditional 
ground. 

vp  in  ver.  10  is  closely  connected  with  i*ni#  ]V^  •  on  ac- 
count of  my  way-layers,  for  the  following  are  their  charac- 
teristics. ]">N  is  separated  by  CTB?  (=*VS3  lxii.  5)  from  HJDJ 
the  word  it  governs;  this  was  the  more  easily  possible  as 
the  usage  of  the  language  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  )ix  is  the  construct  of  PK,  Ges.  §  152,  1.  In  his 
mouth  is  nothing  that  should  stand  firm,  keep  its  ground, 
remain  the  same  (cf.  Job  xlii.  7  sq.).  The  singular  suffix  of 
liTSZS  has  a  distributive  meaning:  in  ore  uniuscujusque  eorum. 
Hence  the  sing,  at  once  passes  over  into  the  plur.:  nilH  D2"lf? 
their  inward  part,  i.  e.  that  towards  which  it  goes  forth  and 
in  which  it  has  its  rise  (yid.  xlix.  12)  is  nilD  corruption,  from 

rrn  which  comes  from  PITI  =  ^+&  to  yawn,  gape,  x°^V£lv>  hiare, 

a  yawning  abyss  and  a  gaping  vacuum,  and  then,  inasmuch 
as,  starting  from  the  primary  idea  of  an  empty  space,  the  ver- 
bal significations  libereferri  (especially  from  below  upwards) 
and  more  particularly  animo  ad  or  in  aliquid  ferri  are  deve- 
loped, it  obtains  the  pathological  sense  of  strong  desire, 
passion,  just  as  it  does  also  the  intellectual  sense  of  a  loose 
way  of  thinking  proceding  from  a  self-willed  tendency  (yid. 
Fleischer  on  Job  xxxvii.  6).  In  Hebrew  the  prevalent  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  corruption,  lvii.  2,  which  is  a  metaphor 
for  the  abyss,  barathrum,  (so  far,  but  only  so  far  Schultens 
on  Prov.  x.  3  is  right),  and  proceeding  from  this  meaning  it 
denotes  both  that  which  is  physically  corruptible  (Job.  vi. 
30)  and,  as  in  the  present  passage  and  frequently,  that  which 
is  corruptible  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  The  meaning 
strong  desire,  in  which  nip)  looks  as  though  it  only  differed 
from  niN  in  one  letter,  occurs  only  in  lii.  9,  Prov.  x.  3,  Mic. 
vii.  3.  The  substance  of  their  inward  part  is  that  which  is 
corruptible  in  every  way,  and  their  throat,  as  the  organ  of 
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speech,  as  in  cxv.  7,  cxlix.  6,  cf.  lxix.  4,  is  (perhaps  a  figure 
connected  with  the  primary  meaning  of  rvnn)  a  grave,  which 
yawns  like  the  jaws,  which  open  and  snatch  and  swallow 
down  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  To  this  "they  make  smooth 
their  tongue"  is  added  as  a  circumstantial  clause.  Their 
throat  is  thus  formed  and  adapted,  while  they  make  smooth 
their  tongue  (cf.  Prov.  ii.  16),  in  order  to  conceal  their  real 
design  beneath  flattering  language.  From  this  meaning, 
p^nn  directly  signifies  to  flatter  in  xxxvi.  3,  Prov.  xxix.  5. 
The  last  two  lines  of  the  strophe  are  formed  according  to 
the  caesura  schema.  This  schema  is  also  continued  in  the 
concluding  strophe. 

Vers.  11  — 13.    The  verb  Dtt>N  or  CL^N  unites  in  itself 
the  three  closely  allied  meanings  of  becoming  guilty  (e.  g. 
Lev.  v.  19),  of  a  feeling  of  guilt  (Lev.  v.  4  sq.),  and  of  expia- 
tion (Ps.  xxxiv.  22  sq.) ;  just  as  the  verbal  adj.  Dfiftf  also  signi- 
fies both  liable  to  punishment  and  expiating,  and  the  sub- 
stantive Ctt>K  both  the  guilt  to  be  expiated  and  the  expiation. 
The  Hiph.  D^NH  signifies  to  cause  any  one  to  render  I 
expiation  due  "to  his  fault,  to  make  him  do  penance.    Afl 
an  exception  God  is  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  Jehovi 
called  G^n'bg,  perhaps  not  altogether  unintentionally  as  bail 
God  the  Judge.    The  ]o  of  CiTfllSJJtee  (with  Gaja  by  the  |0 
and  a  transition  of  the  counter-We  Methcg  into  GaUjal, 
in  Hos.  xi.   6  into  Meajla,  vid.  Psalter  ii.  526)  ii  i  ■  rtainly 
that  of  the  cause  in  Hos.  xi.  6,  but  here  it  is  to  be  explain 
with  Olsh.  and  Hitz.  according  to  Sir.  xiv.  2,  Judith  \i 
(cf.  Hos.  x.  6):  may  they  fall  from  their  own  00 
founder  in  the  execution  of  them.    Then 
of  "down  from,   away",  a  sense  which  the  parallel  K 
thrust  them  away  (cf.  «in*l  from  nrn  xxxvi.  1 
The  a  of  zh2  is  to  be  understood'according  to  Johi 
24  "ye  shall  die  iv  tou«  tyapxfoK  tytfv",    The   mnltit 
their   transgressions  shall   remain    on 
state  God  is  to  cast  them  into  bi 
terrible  prayer  is  set  forth  by  1J3  Of  >?■ 
for   a  well-known   reason  (of. 
lxxii.  17)  has  retreated  to  the  penuli 

to   be  or  hold    one's  self   Btiff    to* 
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TLc,  "JUi,  to  press  and  stiffen  against  one  another  in  wrestling, 
^cvLc,  ^5;Uj>>  to  struggle  against  anything,  whether  with  out- 
ward or  mental  and  moral  opposition.  Their  obstinacy  is  not 
obstinacy  against  a  man,  but  against  God  Himself;  their  sin  is, 
therefore,  Satanic  and  on  that  account  unpardonable.  All  the 
prayers  of  this  character  are  based  upon  the  assumption  ex- 
pressed in  vii.  13,  that  those  against  whom  they  are  directed 
do  not  wish  for  mercy.  Accordingly  their  removal  is  prayed 
for.  Their  removal  will  make  the  ecclesiapressa  free  and  there- 
fore joyous.  From  this  point  of  view  the  prayer  in  ver.  12  is 
inspired  by  the  prospect  of  the  result  of  their  removal.  The 
futt.  do  not  express  a  wish,  but  a  consequence.  The  division  of 
the  verse  is,  however,  incorrect.  The  rise  of  the  first  half  of 
the  verse  closes  with  7p  (the  pausal  form  by  Pazer),  its  fall  is 
ttjffl  C^iy1?;  then  the  rise  begins  anew  in  the  second  half,  ex- 
tending to  "p  which  ought  likewise  to  be  pointed  7]2,  and  »2riN 
?|DtP  is  its  fall.  Id^JJ  "DHl  (from  Tjpn  Hiph.  of  ^Dxci.  4)  is  awk- 
ward in  this  sequence  of  thoughts.  Hupfeld  and  Hitzig  render 
it:  "they  shall  rejoice  for  ever  whom  Thou  defendest";  but 
then  it  ought  not  only  to  be  pointed  UTVj  but  the  i  must 
also  be  removed,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  to  characterise 
)wbv  1DD  as  being  virtually  a  subject.  On  the  other  hand 
it  does  not  harmonise  with  the  other  consecutive  futures. 
It  must  therefore,  like  &©*,  be  the  optative:  "And  do  Thou 
defend  them,  then  shall  those  who  love  Thy  name  rejoice  in 
Thee".  And  then  upon  this  this  joy  of  those  who  love  the  name 
of  Jahve  (t.  e.  God  in  His  revelation  of  Himself  in  redemp- 
tion) lxix.  37,  cxix.  132,  is  based  by  flFWP?  from  a  fact  of 
universal  experience  which  is  the  sum  of  all  His  historical 
self-attestations,  ^^v  is  used  instead  ofDrTOJ  as  a  graver 
form  of  expression,  just  like  IDrWI  for  CPP"fi  as  an  indig- 
nant one.  The  form  wbjft  (Ges.  §  63,  3)  is  chosen  instead 
of  the  wTgl  found  in  xxv.  2,  lxviii.  4,  in  order  to  assist  the 
rhythm.  The  futt.  are  continuative.  tenBJJFlj  cinges  eum,  is  not 
a  contracted  Hiph.  according  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  but  Kal  as 
in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  26;  here  it  is  used  like  the  Piel  in  viii.  6 
with  a  double  accusative.  The  PI3S  (from  ]j^^Lo  med.  Waw, 
iEthiop.  ptf  to  hedge  round,  guard)  is  a  shield  of  a  largest 
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dimensions;  larger  than  pa  1  Kings  x.  16  sq.  (cf.  1  Sam. 
xvii.  7,  where  Goliath  has  his  DjS  borne  by  a  shield-bearer). 
n^3wlike  a  shield"  is  equivalent  to:  as  with  a  shield  (Ges. 
§T118,  3,  rem.).  The  name  of  God,  HIPP,  is  correctly  drawn 
to  the  second  member  of  the  verse  by  the  accentuation,  in 
order  to  balance  it  with  the  first;  and  for  this  reason  the 
first  clause  does  not  begin  with  mm  Hn&nD  here  as  it  does 
elsewhere  (iv.  9,  xii.  8).  pin  delight,  goodwill,  is  also  a 
synonym  for  the  divine  blessing  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  23. 


PSALM  VI. 

A  CRY  FOR  MERCY  UNDER  JUDGMENT. 

2  JAHVE,  not  in  Thy  wrath  rebuke  me, 

And  not  in  Thy  hot  displeasure  chasten  me! 

3  Be  gracious  unto  me,  for  I  am  fading  away; 
Oh  heal  me,  Jahve,  for  my  bones  are  affrighted, 

4  And  my  soul  is  affrighted  exceedingly  — 
And  Thou,  0  Jahve,  how  long?! 

5  Return,  Jahve,  rescue  my  soul, 
Save  me  for  Thy  mercy's  sake. 

6  For  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  Thee, 
In  Sheol  who  can  give  Thee  thank 

7  I  am  exhausted  with  my  groaning. 
Every  night  make  I  my  bed  to  swim  — 
With  my  tears  I  flood  my  couch. 

8  Sunken  is  mine  eye  with  grief, 

It  is  grown  old  because  of  all  mine  oppn 

9  Depart  from  me  all  ye  who  deal  wickedly! 
For  Jahve  hath  heard  my  loud  weepiu 

10  Jahve  hath  heard  my  supplication: 
Jahve  will  accept  my  prayer. 

11  All    mine    enemies    shall    be    ashai 

exceedingly, 
They  shall  turn  away  ashamed  Bttd 

The  morning  prayer,  Pa.  follon 

David"    which,  even  if  not  compoa  *1  in  tt 
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back  upon  a  sleepless,  tearful  night.  It  consists  of  three 
strophes.  In  the  middle  one,  which  is  a  third  longer  than 
the  other  two,  the  poet,  by  means  of  a  calmer  outpouring 
of  his  heart,  struggles  on  from  the  cry  of  distress  in  the  first 
strophe  to  the  believing  confidence  of  the  last.  The  hostility 
of  men  seems  to  him  as  a  punishment  of  divine  wrath,  and 
consequently  (but  this  is  not  so  clearly  expressed  as  in 
Ps.  xxxviii.,  which  is  its  counterpart)  as  the  result  of  his  sin; 
and  this  persecution,  which  to  him  has  God's  wrath  behind 
it  and  sin  as  the  sting  of  its  bitterness,  makes  him  sorrow- 
ful and  sick  even  unto  death.  Because  the  Psalm  contains 
no  confession  of  sin,  one  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
church  has  wrongly  reckoned  it  as  the  first  of  the  seven 
(probably  selected  with  reference  to  the  seven  days  of  the 
week)  Psalmi  posnitentiales  (vi.  xxxii.  xxxviii.  li.  cii.  cxxx. 
cxliii.).  A.  H.  Francke  in  his  Introductio  in  Psalterium  says, 
it  is  rather  Psalmus  precatorius  hominis  gravissimi  tentati  a 
pcenitente  probe  distinguendi.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  man 
who  is  tempted  is  distinguished  from  a  penitent  man  by  this, 
that  the  feeling  of  wrath  is  with  the  one  perfectly  ground- 
less and  with  the  other  well-grounded.  Job  was  one  who 
was  tempted  thus.  Our  psalmist,  however,  is  a  penitent,  who 
accordingly  seeks  that  the  punitive  chastisement  of  God,  as 
the  just  God,  may  for  him  be  changed  into  the  loving  chastise- 
ment of  God,  as  the  merciful  One. 

We  recognise  here  the  language  of  penitently  believing 
prayer,  which  has  been  coined  by  David.  Compare  ver.  2 
with  xxxviii.  2;  3  with  xli.  5;  5  with  cix.  26;  6  with  xxx.  10; 
7  with  lxix.4;  8  with  xxxi.  10;  11  with  xxxv.  4.  26.  The 
language  of  Heman's  Psalm  is  perceptibly  different,  comp. 
ver.  6  with  lxxxvii.  11  — 13;  8  with  lxxxviii.  10.  And  the 
corresponding  strains  in  Jeremiah  (comp.  ver.  2,  xxxviii.  2 
with  Jer.  x.  24;  3  and  5  with  Jer.  xvii.  14;  7  with  Jer.  xlv. 
3)  are  echoes,  which  to  us  prove  that  the  Psalm  belongs  to 
an  earlier  age,  not  that  it  was  composed  by  the  prophet 
(Hitzig).  It  is  at  once  probable,  from  the  almost  anthologi- 
cal  relationship  in  which  Jeremiah  stands  to  the  earlier 
literature,  that  in  the  present  instance  also  he  is  the  repro- 
ducer.    And  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  ch.  x.  25, 
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after  language  resembling  the  Psalm  before  us,  he  continues 
in  words  taken  from  Ps.  lxxix.  6  sq.  When  Hitzig  maintains 
that  David  could  no  more  have  composed  this  discom 
edly  despondent  Psalm  than  Isaiah  could  the  words  in  Isa. 
xxi.  3,  4,  we  refer,  in  answer  to  him,  to  Isa.  xxii.  4  and  to 
the  many  attestations  that  David  did  weep,  2  Sam.  i.  12, 
iii.  32,  xii.  21,  xv.  30,  xix.  1. 

The  accompanying  musical  direction  runs:  To  the  Precen- 
tor, with  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments,  upon  the  Octave, 
The LXX.  translates  uirsp  x%  67067^,  and  the  Fathers  associate 
with  it  the  thought  of  the  octave  of  eternal  happiness,  rt  8 
ixeivrj,   as  Gregory   of  Nyssa  says,  r^ic,  ianv   6  s'fs;/,;  0 
But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  rv^c&'rr^J  has  r« 
ence  to  music.    It  is  also  found  by  Ps.  xii.,  and  besidi 
1  Chron.  xv.  21.    From  this  latter  passage  it  is  at  Lea 
that  it  is  not  the  name  of  an  instrument.    An  instrument 
with  eight  strings  could  not  have  been  called  an  octave  in- 
stead of  an  octachord.    In  that  passage  they  played  upon 
nablas  niD^y-^,  and  with  citherns  nwrztrr^.    If  r^:~y 
notes  maidens  =  maidens'  voices  i.  e.  soprano,  then,  as  it 

seems,  rWEt^n  is  a  designation  of  the  bass,  and  nWDB V 

equivalent  to  all'  ottava  bassa.    The  fact  that  Ps.  xlvi.,  which 
is  accompanied  by  the  direction  niD^jrby,  is  ajoyov 
whereas  Ps.  vi.  is  a  plaintive  one  and  Ps.  xii.  not  1  >omj 

and  sad,  accords  with  this.    These  two  were  to  be  played  in 
the  lower  octave,  that  one  in  the  higher. 


Vers.  2 — 4.    There  is  a  chastisement   which   pi 
from  God's  love  to  the  man  as  being  pardon  I   •■ 

is  designed  to  purify  or  to  prove  him,   and  a  cl 
which  proceeds  from  God's  wrath  against   tin-  in 
ving  obstinately  against,  or  as  fallen  av. 
which  satisfies  divine  justice.    Ps.  xciv.  12, 

iii.  11  sq.  speak  of  this  loving  CE  Meat. 

should  decline  it,  would  Bel 
cordingly  David,  Like  Jeremiah  (ch.  1 
the  removal  of  the  chastisemenl  hut  of  tl 
tvrath,  or  what  is  the  Bame  th  1'  theju 
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ing  from  wrath  [Zorngericht].  *)EN3  and  anorp  stand  in  the 
middle,  between  bx  and  the  verbs,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
Hengstenberg  indeed  finds  a  different  antithesis  here.  He 
says:  "The  contrast  is  not  that  of  chastisement  in  love  with 
chastisement  in  wrath,  but  that  of  loving  rescue  in  contrast 
with  chastisement,  which  always  proceeds  from  the  principle 
of  wrath".  If  what  is  here  meant  is,  that  always  when  God 
chastens  a  man  his  wrath  is  the  true  and  proper  motive,  it 
is  an  error,  for  the  refutation  of  which  one  whole  book,  of 
the  Bible,  viz.  the  Book  of  Job,  has  been  written.  For  there 
the  friends  think  that  God  is  angry  with  Job;  but  we  know 
from  the  prologue  that,  so  far  from  being  angry  with  him, 
he  on  the  contrary  glories  in  him.  Here,  in  this  Psalm,  as- 
suming David  to  be  its  author,  and  his  adultery  the  occasion 
of  it,  it  is  certainly  quite  otherwise.  The  chastisement  under 
which  David  is  brought  low,  has  God's  wrath  as  its  motive: 
it  is  punitive  chastisement  and  remains  such,  so  long  as  David 
remains  fallen  from  favour.  But  if  in  sincere  penitence  he 
again  struggles  through  to  favour,  then  the  punitive  becomes 
a  loving  chastisement:  God's  relationship  to  him  becomes 
an  essentially  different  relationship.  The  evil,  which  is  the 
result  of  his  sin  and  as  such  indeed  originates  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  wrath,  becomes  the  means  of  discipline  and  purify- 
ing which  love  employs,  and  this  it  is  that  he  here  implores 
for  himself.  And  thus  Dante  Alighieri*  correctly  and  beauti- 
fully paraphrases  the  verse: 

Signor,  non  mi  riprender  con  furore, 

E  non  voter  correggermi  con  ira, 

Ma  con  dolcezza  e  con  perfetto  amore. 

In  >i3n  David  prays  God  to  let  him  experience  His  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy  in  place  of  the  punishment"  He 
has  a  right  to  inflict;  for  anguish  of  soul  has  already  reduced 
him  to  the  extreme  even  of  bodily  sickness:  he  is  withered 
up  and  weary.  hbfcX  has  Pathach,  and  consequently  seems 
to  be  the  3  pers.  Put.  as  in  Joel  i.  10,  Nah.  i.  4;  but  this 

*  Provided  he  is  the  author  of  /  sette  Salmi  Penitcnziali  trasporla/i 
alia  volf/ar  pocsia,  vid.  Dante  Alighieri's  Lyric  poems,  translated  aud 
annotated  by  Kannegiesser  and  Witte  (1842)  i.  203  sq.,  ii.  208  sq. 
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cannot  be  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  It  is  an  ad- 
jective, like  jjn,  ]JNty",  with  the  passive  pointing.  The  forma- 
tion bbr2^  (from  tatt  Jool  with  the  primary  meaning  to  stretch 
out  lengthwise)  is  analogous  to  the  IX.  and  XI.  forms  of 
the  Arabic  verb  which  serve  especially  to  express  colours 
and  defects  (Caspari  §  59).  The  two  words  \jN  i^ON  have 
the  double  accent  Mercha-Mahpach  together,  and  according 
to  the  exact  mode  of  writing  (yid.  Baer  in  my  Psalter  ii.  492) 
the  Mahpach,  (the  sign  resembling  Mahpach  or  rather  Jethib), 
ought  to  stand  between  the  two  words,  since  it  at  the  same 
time  represents  the  Makkeph.  The  principal  tone  of  the 
united  pair,  therefore,  lies  on  ani;  and  accordingly  the  adj. 

^OK  is  shortened  to  fetf  (cf.  CHEHN,  SJSSSDj  DJ?"!?>  an(1  tlie 
like) — a  contraction  which  proves  that  t6cN  is  not  treated 
as  part.  Pul.  (=  bblixn),  for  its  characteristic  a  is  unchange- 
able. The  prayer  for  healing  is  based  upon  the  plea  that 
his  bones  (Job  iv.  14,  Isa.  xxxviii.  13)  are  affrighted.  We 
have  no  German  word  exactly  corresponding  to  this  brzi 
which  (from  the  radical  notion  "to  let  go",  cogn.  F»?3)  ex- 
presses a  condition  of  outward  overthrow  and  inward  con- 
sternation, and  is  therefore  the  effect  of  fright  which  discon- 
certs one  and  of  excitement  that  deprives  one  of  self-control.* 
His  soul  is  still  more  shaken  than  his  body.  The  affliction 
is  therefore  not  a  merely  bodily  ailment  in  which  onh 
timorous  man  loses  heart.  God's  love  is  hidden  from  him. 
God's  wrath  seems  as  though  it  would  wear  him  completely 
away.  It  is  an  affliction  beyond  all  other  afflictions.  Hen 
he  enquires:  And  Thou,  0  Jahve,  how  long?!  Instead 
nriN  it  is  written  nN,  which  the  Keri  says  is  to  be  read  TTN. 
while  in  three  passages  (Num.  xi.  15,  Deut.  v.  24,  Ezi  ill. 

14)  F!N  is  admitted  as  masc. 

Vers.  5—8.    God  has  turned  away  from  him,  hence  the 
prayer  r\2)W,  viz.  ^N.    The  tone  of  PDltf   u   on  th 
cause  it  is  assumed  to  be  read  tfTN  niltf.   The  ultima 
tuation  is  intended  to  secure  its  distinct  pronuft 
the  final  syllable  of  rttltf,  which  is  liable  to  be  drowrn 


*  We  have  translated  Dr.  DeUtuoh'l  word  i 
vexed  of  the  Authorized  Version  leema  h»rdlj  equal 
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escape  notice  in  connection  with  the  coming  together  of  the 
two  aspirates  (vid.  on  iii.  8).  May  God  turn  to  him  again, 
rescue  (ybjl  froml^n,  which  is  transitive  inHebr.  and  Aram., 

to  free,  expedire,  exuere,  Arab.  \JaX^  to  be  pure,  prop,  to 
be  loose,  free)  his  soul,  in  which  his  affliction  has  taken 
deep  root,  from  this  affliction,  and  extend  to  him  salvation 
on  the  ground  of  His  mercy  towards  sinners.  He  founds 
this  cry  for  help  upon  his  yearning  to  be  able  still  longer 
to  praise  God,  —  a  happy  employ,  the  possibility  of  which 
would  be  cut  off  from  him  if  he  should  die.  "IDT,  as  frequently 
"TCiPI,  is  used  of  remembering  one  with  reverence  and  honour; 
rnin  (from  ppi)  has  the  dat.  honoris  after  it.  ^'tftt\  ver.  6L\ 
cLht]c,  (Apoc.  xx.  13), alternates  with  HID.  Such  is  the  name 
of  the  underground  abode  of  the  dead,  the  gate  of  which  is 
the  grave,  the  yawning  abyss,  into  which  everything  mortal 
descends  (from  bittf  =  bw  JLw,  to  be  loose,  relaxed,  to  hang 
down,  sink  down:  a  sinking  in,  that  which  is  sunken  in*, 
a  depth).  The  writers  of  the  Psalms  all  (which  is  no  small 
objection  against  Maccabean  Psalms)  know  only  of  one 
single  gathering-place  of  the  dead  in  the  depth  of  the  earth, 
where  they  indeed  live,  but  it  is  only  a  quasi  life,  because 
they  are  secluded  from  the  light  of  this  world  and,  what  is 
the  most  lamentable,  from  the  light  of  God's  presence. 
Hence  the  Christian  can  only  join  in  the  prayer  of  ver.  6  of 
this  Psalm  and  similar  passages  (xxx.  10,  lxxxviii.  11  — 13, 
cxv.  17,  Isa.  xxxviii.  18  sq.)  so  far  as  he  transfers  the  notion 
of  hades  to  that  of  gehenna.  **  In  hell  there  is  really  no 
remembrance  and  no  praising  of  God.  David's  fear  of  death 
as  something  in   itself  unhappy,   is  also,   according  to  its 


*  The  form  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  form  J  lis,  which,  though 

originally  a  verbal  abstract,  has  carried  over  the  passive  meaning  into 
the  province  of  the  concrete,  e.  g.  kitdb  =  mahtiib  and  ilah,  H ON  = 
mdliih  =  md  bud  (the  feared,  revered  One). 

**  An  adumbration  of  this  relationship  of  Christianity  to  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  relationship  of  Islam  to  the  religion  of  the 
Arab  wandering  tribes,  which  is  called  the  "religion  of  Abraham"  {Din 
Ibrahim),  and  knows  no  life  after  death ;  while  Islam  has  taken  from 
the  later  Judaism  and  from  Christianity  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  and 
heavenly  blessedness. 
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ultimate  ground,  nothing  but  the  fear  of  an  unhappy  death. 
In  these  "pains  of  hell"  he  is  wearied  with  (2  as  in  lxix.  4) 
groaning,  and  bedews  his  couch  every  night  with  a  river  of 
tears.  Just  as  the  Hiph.  7\1W7\  signifies  to  cause  to  swim 
from  nntr  to  swim,  so  the  Hiph.  DDpn  signifies  to  dissolve, 
cause  to  melt,  from  PiDD  (cogn.  CDft)  to  melt.  HJ7OT,  in 
Arabic  a  nom.  unit,  a  tear,  is  in  Hebrew  a  flood  of  tears. 

In  ver.  8  ^jjdoes  not  signify  my  "appearance"  (Num.  xi. 
7),  but,  as  becomes  clear  from  xxxi.  10,  lxxxviii.  10,  Job  xvii. 
7,  "my  eye";  the  eye  reflects  the  whole  state  of  a  man's  health. 
The  verb  U/wy  appears  to  be  a  denominative  from  #>•:  to  be 
moth-eaten.*  The  signification  senescere  for  the  verb  pny  is 
more  certain.  The  closing  words  i*niS-7D2l  (cf.  Num.  x.  9 
^y*7}  "£>n  the  oppressing  oppressor,  from  the  root  is  yo  to 
press,  squeeze,  and  especially  to  bind  together,  constringere, 
coartare**),  in  which  the  writer  indicates,  partially  at  least, 
the  cause  of  his  grief  (DJJ3,  in  Job  xviii.  7  t^JD),  are  as  it 
were  the  socket  into  which  the  following  strophe  is  inserted. 

Vers.  9 — 11.    Even  before  his  plaintive  prayer  is  ended 
the  divine  light  and  comfort  come  quickly  into  his  heart,  as 
Frisch  says  in  his  "Neuklingende  Harfe  Davids'".  His  enemi 
mock  him  as  one  forsaken  of  God,  but  even  in  the  face  of 
his  enemies  he  becomes  conscious  that  this  is  not  his  con- 
dition.   Thrice  in  vers.  9,  10  his  confidence  that  God  will 
answer  him  flashes  forth:  He  hears  his  loud  sobbing,  the  voi 
of  his  weeping  that  rises  towards  heaven,  He  hears  his  sup- 
plication, and  He  graciously  accepts  his  prayer.    The  t\, 
fold  pgtf  expresses  the  fact  and  p|j^  its  consequence.    That 
which  he  seems  to  have  to  suffer,  shall  in  reality  be  the  Lot 
of  his  enemies,  viz.  the  end  of  those  who  are  rejected  of  God: 


*  Reuchlin  in   his   grammatical    analysis  of  the  seven   Penitent 
Psalms,  which  he   published   in   1512   after  his   LI.   Ill  de   / 
Hebraicis  (1506),   explains  it  thus:  ntftfjJ    VerminatU*    \ 
dictum  qui  turbant  res  claras  puras  ct  mtidas,  and  in  the  i 
Turbatus  est  a  furore  oculus  mcus,  corrosus  ct  obflueatui, 
ternce  obduclus. 

**  In  Arabic  T&  dir  is  the  word  for  a 
of  the  step-children;  and  V|ij  din;  a  concubine  a,  tl. 
rival. 
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they  shall  be  put  to  shame.  The  #13,  Syr.  zka,  Chald.  nJ12> 
nH3 ,  which  we  meet  with  here  for  the  first  time,  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  Arab.  oiftJ  but  (since  the  Old  Arabic  as  a 
rule  has  6  as  a  mediating  vowel  between  W  and  z,  V\)  with 
v^jL  which  signifies  "to  turn  up  and  scatter  about  things 
that  lie  together  (either  beside  or  upon  each  other)"  eruere 
et  diruere,  disturbare, —  a  root  which  also  appears  in  the 

reduplicated  form  ^£o:  to  root  up  and  disperse,  whence  v£o 
sorrow  and  anxiety,  according  to  which  therefore  #13  (=  #13 

as  vl>LJ  =  ZJC?)  prop,  signifies  disturbare,  to  be  perplexed, 
lose  one's  self-control,  and  denotes  shame  according  to  a 
similar,  but  somewhat  differently  applied  conception  to 
con  fundi,  ao-^eTo&ai,  ao^uvsaOai.  PHSJl  points  back  to  vers. 
2,  3:  the  lot  at  which  the  malicious  have  rejoiced,  shall  come 
upon  themselves.  As  is  implied  in  W2\  D#>,  a  higher  power 
turns  back  the  assailants  filled  with  shame  (ix.  4,  xxxv.  4). 
What  an  impressive  finish  we  have  here  in  these  three 
Milelsjashubu  jebdshu  raga\  in  relation  to  the  tripping  mea- 
sure of  the  preceding  words  addressed  to  his  enemies !  And, 
if  not  intentional,  .yet  how  remarkable  is  the  coincidence,  that 
shame  follows  the  involuntary  reverse  of  the  foes,  and  that 
1#3^  in  its  letters  and  sound  is  the  reverse  of  13#^!  What 
music  there  is  in  the  Psalter!  If  composers  could  but  under- 
stand it  1 1 
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APPEAL  TO  THE  JUDGE  OF  THE  WHOLE  EARTH  AGAINST 
SLANDER  AND  REQUITING  GOOD  WITH  EVIL. 

2  JAHVE,  my  God,  in  Thee  do  I  hide  myself; 
Save  me  from  all  my  persecutors,  and  deliver  me! 

3  Lest  he  tear  my  soul  like  a  lion, 

Rending  it  in  pieces  while  there  is  none  to  deliver. 

4  Jahve,  my  God,  if  I  have  done  this, 
If  iniquity  cling  to  my  hands, 

5  If  I  have  rewarded  evil  to  him  that  was  at  peace  with  me 
And  plundered  mine  enemy  without  cause: 
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G   Then  let  the  enemy  persecute  my  soul  and  take  [it], 
And  tread  down  my  life  to  the  earth, 
And  lay  my  dignity  in  the  dust.   (Sela.) 

7  Arise,  Jahve,  in  Thine  anger, 

Lift  up  Thyself  against  the  rage  of  mine  oppressors, 
And  awake  for  me,  Thou  hast  indeed  arranged  justice! 

8  And  let  the  host  of  the  nations  stand  round  ahout  Thee 
And  over  it  do  Thou  return  again  on  high! 

9  Jahve  shall  judge  the  peoples  — 

Jahve,  judge  me  according  to  my  righteousness  and  my 
innocence  in  me! 

10  Oh  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end, 

establish  the  righteous, 
Thou  art  He  who  trieth  the  hearts  and  reins,    a  just  God. 

11  My  shield  is  borne  by  Elohim, 

The  Saviour  of  the  upright  in  heart. 

12  Elohim  is  a  righteous  Judge 

And  a  God  threatening  day  by  day. 

13  If  a  man  will  not  repent,  He  whetteth  His  sword, 
He  hath  bent  His  bow  and  made  it  ready, 

14  And  against  him  He  directeth  the  weapon  of  death, 
His  arrows  He  maketh  burning  arrows. 

15  Behold,  he  travaileth   with  evil :  he  conceiveth  trouble 

and  bringeth  forth  falsehood. 

16  He  hath  digged  a  pit  and  hollowed  it  out, 
And  falleth  into  the  hollow  that  he  is  making. 

17  His  trouble  cometh  back  upon  his  own  head, 

And  his  violent  dealing  cometh  down  upon  his  own  pi 

18  I  will  give  thanks  to  Jahve  according  to  His  righteousn< 
And  will  sing  praise  to  the  name  of  Jahve,  the  Most  Hi 

In  the  second  part  of  Ps.  vi.  David  moots  hi 
with   strong  self-confidence   in  God.    Ps.  vii..   which   e 
Hitzig  ascribes  to  David,  continues  this  theme  hibif 

to  us,  in  a  prominent  example  taken  from  the  fcim 
secution  under  Saul,  his  purity  of  conscience  andj< 
of  faith.  One  need  only  read  1  Sam.  mr.—  xxri  to 
this  Psalm  abounds  in  unmistakeable  references  to  th 
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tion  of  David's  life.  The  superscribed  statement  of  the  events 
that  gave  rise  to  its  composition  point  to  this.  Such  state- 
ments are  found  exclusively  only  by  the  Davidic  Psalms.* 
The  inscription  runs :  Shiggajon  of  David,  which  he  sang  to 
Jahve  on  account  of  the  sayings  of  Cush  a  Benjamite.  vyyg-^g 
is  intentionally  chosen  instead  of  b%  which  has  other  func- 
tions in  these  superscriptions.  Although  ^\21  and  HIIH  can 
mean  a  thing,  business,  affairs  (Ex.  xxii.  8,  1  Sam.  x.  2,  and 
freq.)  and ^ZFTvj  "in  reference  to"  (Deut.  iv.  21,  Jer.  vii.  22) 
or  "on  occasion  of"  (Jer.  xiv.  1),  still  we  must  here  keep  to 
the  most  natural  signification :  "on  account  of  the  words 
(speeches)".  Cush  (LXX.  falsely  Xouai  =  i^3;  Luther,  like- 
wise under  misapprehension,  "the  Moor")  must  have  been  one 
of  the  many  servants  of  Saul,  his  kinsman,  one  of  the  tale- 
bearers like  Doeg  and  the  Ziphites,  who  shamefully  slandered 
David  before  Saul,  and  roused  him  against  David.  The 
epithet  Wpn?  (as  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  21,  cf.  WtSrWhR  2  Sam. 
xx.  1)  describes  him  as  "a  Benjamite"  and  does  not  assume 
any  knowledge  of  him,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  ^E'Osr], 
or  rather  (in  accordance  with  biblical  usage)  ^DJtTp.  And 
this  accords  with  the  actual  fact,  for  there  is  no  mention  of 
him  elsewhere  in  Scripture  history.  The  statement  'i:n  vQ"rty 
is  hardly  from  David's  hand,  but  written  by  some  one  else, 
whether  from  tradition  or  from  the  D^H  "HD"!  of  David, 
where  this  Psalm  may  have  been  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  its  occasion.  Whereas  there  is  nothing  against  our  re- 
garding "inb  ]V$tf9  or  at  least  JVJt&S  as  a  note  appended  by 
David  himself. 

Since  flij#  (after  the  form  jV-tPI  a  vision)  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  superscribed  appellations  like  "tfDTQ  and  TOtgg, 
and  the  Tephilla  of  Habakkuk,  ch.  iii.  1  (vid.  my  Commentary), 
has  the  addition  rYUW'^JJ,  JIW  must  be  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
lyric  composition,  and  in  fact  a  kind  described  according  to 
the  rhythm  of  its  language  or  melody.  Now  since  n^' means 
to  go  astray,  wander,  reel,  and  is  cognate  with  yjiy  (whence 
comes  jljJitK'  madness,  a  word  formed  in  the  same  manner) 

*  Viz.  vii.  lix.  lvi.  xxxiv.  Iii.  lvii.  cxlii.  liv.  (belonging  to  the  time 
of  the  persecution  under  Saul),  iii.  lxiii  (to  the  persecution  under  Ab- 
solora),  li.  (David's  adultery),  lx.  (the  Syro-Ammonitish  war). 
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jyw'may  mean  in  the  language  of  prosody  a  reeling  poem, 
i.  e.  one  composed  in  a  most  excited  movement  and  with  a 
rapid  change  of  the  strongest  emotions,  therefore  a  dithyr- 
ambic  poem,  and  £TD*}#  dithyrambic  rhythms,  variously  and 
violently  mixed  together.  Thus  Ewald  and  Rodiger  under- 
stand it,  and  thus  evenTarnov,  Geier,  and  other  old  expositors 
who  translate  it  cantio  erratica.  What  we  therefore  look  for  is 
that  this  Psalm  shall  consist,  as  Ainsworth  expresses  it 
(1627),  "of  sundry  variable  and  wandering  verses",  that  it  shall 
wander  through  the  most  diverse  rhythms  as  in  a  state  of 
intoxication —  an  expectation  which  is  in  fact  realized.  The 
musical  accompaniment  also  had  its  part  in  the  general  effect 
produced.  Moreover,  the  contents  of  the  Psalm  corresponds 
to  this  poetic  musical  style.  It  is  the  most  solemn  pathos  of 
exalted  self-consciousness  which  is  expressed  in  it.  And  in 
common  with  Hab.  iii.  it  gives  expression  to  the  joy  which 
arises  from  zealous  anger  against  the  enemies  of  God  and 
from  the  contemplation  of  their  speedy  overthrow.  Painful 
unrest,  defiant  self-confidence,  triumphant  ecstacy,  calm 
trust,  prophetic  certainty  —  all  these  states  of  mind  find 
expression  in  the  irregular  arrangement  of  the  strophes  of 
this  Davidic  dithyramb,  the  ancient  customary  Psalm  for 
the  feast  of  Purim  (Sofrim  xviii.  §  2). 


Vers.    2  —  3.    With  this  word  of  faith,  love,  and  hope 
irPCH  *|2(as  in  cxli.  8),  this  holy  captatio  benevolentirc,  David 
aisobegins  in  xi.  1,  xvi.  1,  xxxi.  2,  cf.  lxxi.  1.   The  perf.  is 
inchoative:  in  Thee  have  I  taken  my  refuge,  equivalent  to  :  in 
Thee  do  I  trust.   The  transition  from  the  multitude  of  his 
persecutors  to  the  sing,  in  ver.  3  is  explained  most  naturally, 
as  one  looks  at  the  inscription,  thus:  that  of  the  many  the 
one  who  is  just  at  the  time  the  worst  of  all  comes  promin- 
ently before  his  mind.    The  verb  ^Tl?  fromthe  primary  signi- 
fication carper e  (which  corresponds  still  more  exactly  to*pn) 
means  both  to  tear  off  and  to  tear  in  pieces  (whei 
that  which  is  torn  in  pieces);  and  p-}0  from  its  prima 
signification  frangcre  means  both  to  break  loose  and  to  bre 
in  pieces,  therefore  to  liberate,  e.  g.  in  cx» 
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break  in  small  pieces,  1  Kings  xix.  11.  The  persecutors  are 
conceived  of  as  wild  animals,  as  lions  which  rend  their  prey 
and  craunch  its  bones.  Thus  blood-thirsty  are  they  for  his 
soul,  i.  e.  his  life.  After  the  painful  unrest  of  this  first  strophe, 
the  second  begins  the  tone  of  defiant  self-consciousness. 

Vers.  4 — 6.  According  to  the  inscription  nNT  points  to 
the  substance  of  those  slanderous  sayings  of  the  Benjamite. 
With  i£02  ?yriBto~OtJ  one  may  compare  David's  words  to  Saul 
DJH  Hji  |W  1  Sam.  xxiv.  12,  xxvi.  18;  and  from  this  compari- 
son one  will  at  once  see  in  a  small  compass  the  difference 
between  poetical  and  prose  expression.  ">pbt£'(Targ.  *£&#  ^5!r?) 
is  the  name  he  gives  (with  reference  to  Saul)  to  him  who  stands 
on  a  peaceful,  friendly  footing  with  him,  cf.  the  adject.  c6ttf, 
lv.  21,  and  Dlb#  tt"K,  xli.  10.  The  verb  bni,  cogn.  -)B3,  signi- 
fies originally  to  finish,  complete,  (root  CJ,  03,  cf.  fP1?  to 
be  or  to  make  full,  to  gather  into  a  heap).  One  says  21ft  ^121 
and  jn  fag,  and  also  without  a  material  object  lfoj  bDJ  or 
^7DJ  bene  fecit  or  male  fecit  mihi.  But  we  join  1FDD3  with  jn 
according  to  the  Targum  and  contrary  to  the  accentuation, 
and  not  with  >£&#  (Olsh.,  Bottch.,  Hitz.),  although  Z&V)  beside 
D^'p,  as  e.  g.  ^21  beside  "lino  might  mean  "requiting".  The 
poet  would  then  have  written:  jn  t^DJ  *F)E&#DK  i.  £.  if  I  have 
retaliated  upon  him  that  hath  done  evil  to  me.  In  ver.  5 
we  do  not  render  it  according  the  meaning  of  ybri  which  is 
usual  elsewhere:  but  rather  I  rescued  .  .  .  (Louis  de  Dieu, 
Ewald  §  345,  «,  and  Hupfeld).  Why  cannot  ybr\  in  accord- 
ance with  its  primary  signification  expedire,  exuere  (accord- 
ing to  which  even  the  signification  of  rescuing,  taken  exactly, 
does  not  proceed  from  the  idea  of  drawing  out,  but  of  making 
loose,  exuere  vinclis)  signify  here  exuere  =  spoliare,  as  it 
does  in  Aramaic  ?  And  how  extremely  appropriate  it  is  as 
an  allusion  to  the  incident  in  the  cave,  when  David  did  not 
rescue  Saul,  but,  without  indeed  designing  to  take  n^H, 
exuvice,  cut  off  the  hem  of  his  garment!  As  Hengstenberg 
observes,  "He  affirms  his  innocence  in  the  most  general  terms, 
thereby  shewing  that  his  conduct  towards  Saul  was  not  any- 
thing exceptional,  but  sprang  from  his  whole  disposition  and 
mode  of  action".  On  the  1  pers.  fut.  conv.  with  ah,  vid.  on 
iii.  6.    cfrn  belongs  to  JTllS,  like  xxv.  3,  lxix.  5. 
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In  the  apodosis,  ver.  6,  the  fut.  Kal  of  *)Tl  is  made 
into  three  syllables,  in  a  way  altogether  without  example, 
since,  by  first  making  the  Sheod  audible,  from  pfoyi  it  is  become 
tJTT>  (like  pnsp  Gen.  xxi.  6,  ^nn  Ps.  lxxiii.  9,  Ex.  ix.  23, 
HJ/W  xxxix.  13),  and  this  is  then  sharpened  by  an  euphonic 
Bag.  forte*  Other  ways  of  explaining  it,  as  that  by  Chajug 
=  P)T)rP,  or  by  Kimchi  as  a  mixed  form  from  Kal  and  Piel** 
have  been  already  refuted  by  Baer,  Thorath  Emeth,  p.  33. 
This  dactylic  jussive  form  of  Kal  is  followed  by  the  regular 
jussives  of  Hiph.  W\  and  Dt$^.  The  rhythm  is  similar  so  that 
in  the  primary  passage  Ex.  xv.  9,  which  also  finds  its  echo 
in  Ps.  xviii.  38,  —  viz.  iambic  with  anapaests  inspersed.  By 
its  parallelism  with  ^bj  and  wp,  H133  acquires  the  signifi- 
cation "my  soul",  as  Saadia,  Gecatilia  and  Aben-Ezra  hare 
rendered  it  —  a  signification  which  is  secured  to  it  by  xvi.  9, 
xxx.  13,  lvii.  9,  cviii.  2,  Gen.  xlix.  6.  Man's  soul  is  his  doxa, 
and  this  it  is  as  being  the  copy  of  the  divine  doxa  (Bib!. 
Psychol.  S.  98,  [tr.p.  119],  and  frequently).  Moreover,  "let 
him  lay  in  the  dust"  is  at  least  quite  as  favourable  to  this  sense 
ofmSD  as  to  the  sense  of  personal  and  official  dignity  (iii. 
4,  iv.  3).  To  lay  down  in  the  dust  is  equivalent  to:  to  lay  in 
the  dust  of  death,  xxii.  16.    nsy  'JOty  Isa.  xxvi.  19,  are  the 

t    t      •• :        '  t 

dead.    According  to  the  biblical  conception  the  soul  is 
pable  of  being  killed  (Num.  xxxv.  11),   and  mortal  (Num. 
xxiii.  10).  It  binds  spirit  and  body  together  and  this  bond 
is  cut  asunder  by  death.    David   will   submit   willingly  to 
death  in  case  he  has  ever  acted  dishonourably. 

Here  the  music  is  to  strike  up,  in  order  to  give  in- 
to the  expression  of  this  courageous  confession.  In  thi 
strophe  his  affirmation  of  innocence  to  a  chilli 

appeal  to  the  jndgment-seat  of  God  and  a  prophetic  certain 
that  that  judgment  is  near  at  hand. 


*  The  Dag.  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  A*  in  D1 
Arabic  popular  dialect  farassi  (my  horse),   wii.   * 
S.  3G6. 

**  Pinsker's  view,  that  the   pointing  r,"T  : 
reader  at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  reading  r"~' 
bo  supported.   There  are  no  safe  eztm] 
variations  of  tradition  found  expression  in  thl 
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Vers.  7 — 9.  In  the  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence 
he  calls  upon  Jahve  to  sit  in  judgment  and  to  do  justice  to 
His  own.  His  vision  widens  and  extends  from  the  enemies 
immediately  around  to  the  whole  world  in  its  hostility  to- 
wards Jahve  and  His  anointed  one.  In  the  very  same  way 
special  judgments  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  are  por- 
trayed side  by  side,  as  it  were  on  one  canvas,  in  the  prophets. 
The  truth  of  this  combination  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  final 
judgment  being  only  the  finale  of  that  judgment  which  is  in 
constant  execution  in  the  world  itself.  The  language  here 
takes  the  highest  and  most  majestic  flight  conceivable.  By 
7)iy\p  (Milra,  as  in  iii.  8),  which  is  one  of  David's  words  of 
prayer  that  he  has  taken  from  the  lips  of  Moses  (ix.  20,  x.  12), 
he  calls  upon  Jahve  to  interpose.  The  parallel  is  NiMH  lift 
Thyself  up,  shew  Thyself  in  Thy  majesty,  xciv.  2,  Isa.  xxxiii. 
10.  The  anger,  in  which  He  is  to  arise,  is  the  principle  of  His 
judicial  righteousness.  With  this  His  anger  He  is  to  gird  Him- 
self (lxxvi.  11)  against  the  ragings  of  the  oppressors  of  God's 
anointed  one,  i.  e.  taking  vengeance  on  their  many  and  mani- 
fold manifestations  of  hostility.  rVTOy  is  a  shorter  form  of  the 
construct  (instead  of  rYTOjJ  Job  xl.  11,  cf.  xxi.  31)  of  TXy2% 
which  describes  the  anger  as  running  over,  breaking  forth 
from  within  and  passing  over  into  words  and  deeds  (cf.  Arab. 

(JLi  used  of  water  :  it  overflows  the  dam,  of  wrath:  it  breaks 
forth).  It  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  language  to  make 
COStPD  the  object  to  rrty  in  opposition  to  the  accents,  and  it 
is  unnatural  to  regard  it  as  the  accus.  of  direction  =  BCEto^? 
(xxxv.  23),  as  Hitzig  does.  The  accents  rightly  unite  n^iy 
"6k:  awake  (stir  thyself)  for  me  i.  e.  to  help  me  ("ON  like 
Vl&Ppri  lix-  5).  The  view,  that  my  is  then  precative  and 
equivalent  to  PTJ2:  command  judgment,  is  one  that  cannot  be 
established  according  to  syntax  either  here,  or  in  lxxi.  3.  It 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  rpisi  with  Warn  consec.  On  the 
other  hand  the  relative  rendering:  Thou  who  hast  ordered 
judgment  (Maurer,  Hengst.),  is  admissible,  but  unnecessary. 
We  take  it  by  itself  in  a  confirmatory  sense,  not  as  a  cir- 
cumstantial clause:  having  commanded  judgment  (Ewald), 
but  as  a  co-ordinate  clause:  Thou  hast  indeed  enjoined  the 
maintaining  of  right  (Hupfeld). 
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The  psalmist  now,  so  to  speak,  arranges  the  judgment 
scene:  the  assembly  of  the  nations  is  to  form  a  circle  round 
about  Jahve,  in  the  midst  of  which  He  will  sit  in  judgment, 
and  after  the  judgment  He  is  to  soar  away  (Gen.  xvii.  22) 
aloft  over  it  and  return  to  the  heights  of  heaven  like  a  victor 
after  the  battle  (see  lxviii.  19).  Although  it  strikes  one  as 
strange  that  the  termination  of  the  judgment  itself  is  not 
definitely  expressed,  yet  the  rendering  of  Hupfeld  and  others: 
sit  Thou  again  upon  Thy  heavenly  judgment-seat  to  judge, 
is  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  ns-lt^  (cf.  on  the  other 
hand  xxi.  14)  which  is  not  suited  to  it;  Cl"iab21l^  can  only 
mean  Jahve's  return  to  His  rest  after  the  execution  of  judg- 
ment. That  which  vers.  7  and  8  in  the  boldness  of  faith  de- 
sire, the  beginning  of  ver.  9  expresses  as  a  prophetic  hope, 
from  which  proceeds  the  prayer,  that  the  Judge  of  the  earth 
may  also  do  justice  to  him  (unBLP  vindica  me,  as  in  xxvi. 
1,  xxxv.  24)  according  to  his  righteousness  and  the  purity 
of  which  he  is  conscious,  as  dwelling  in  him.  ty  is  to  be 
closely  connected  with  ijbr,  just  as  one  says  ^by  HBfBJ  (Psychol. 
S.  152  [tr.  p.  180]).  That  which  the  individual  as  ego,  dis- 
tinguishes from  itself  as  being  in  it,  as  subject,  it  d< 
by  ^y.  In  explaining  it  elliptically:  "come  upon  me"  (Ew., 
Olsh.,  Hupf.)  this  psychologically  intelligible  usage  of  the 
language  is  not  recognised.    On  ch  vid.  on  xxv.  21,  xxvi.  1. 

Vers.  10 — 11.    In  this  strophe  we  hear  the  calm  lan- 
guage of  courageous  trust,  to  which  the  rising  and  calmly 
subsiding  caesural  schema  is  particularly  adapted.   Be  Lfl  Q 
concerned  about  the  cessation  of  evil:  Oh  let  it  come 
end  (-JD3  intransitive  as  in  xii.  2,  lxxvii.  9).  .  .  His  prayer 
therefore  not  directed  against  the  individuals  as  Bucfa  but 
against  the  wickedness  that  is  in  them.    T! 
key  to  all  Psalms  which  contain  prayers  against 
mies.    Just  in  the  same  manner  \JSX^  is  intended 
a  wish;  it  is  one  of  the  comparatively  rare  Toluntaf 
the2 pers.  (Ew.  §  229):  and  mays!  Thou  be  p) 
lish.  ...  To  the  termination   of  evil  which    ifl 
responds,  in  a  positive  form  of  expression,  tl. 
rity  and  establishment  of  the  righteous,  whom 
and  whose  continuance  was  endangered 
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beginning  of  a  circumstantial  clause,  introduced  by  l,  but 
without  the  personal  pronoun,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
omitted  both  in  the  leading  participial  clause,  as  in  Isa.  xxix. 
8  (which  see),  and  in  the  minor  participial  clause  as  here 
(cf.  lv.  20) :  cum  sis  ■—  quoniam  es.  The  reins  are  the  seat  of  the 
emotions,  just  as  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Reins  and  heart  lie  naked  before  God  —  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  only  xapSioyvwaxYjc,  which  is  repeated  in  Jer.  xi. 
20,  xx.  12,  Apoc.  ii.  23.  In  the  thesis  the  adjective  is  used 
with  D^rfcx  in  the  sing,  as  in  lxxviii.  56,  cf.  lviii.  12.  God 
is  the  righteous  God,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  inmost 
part  He  is  fully  capable  of  always  shewing  Himself  both 
righteous  in  anger  and  righteous  in  mercy  according  to  the 
requirements  and  necessity  of  the  case.  Therefore  David  can 
courageously  add  DTl"^"^  *3JO,  my  shield  doth  God  carry; 
b  (lxxxix.  19)  would  signify:  He  has  it,  it  (my  shield)  belongs 
to  Him,  bv_  (1  Chron.  xviii.  7)  signifies:  He  bears  it,  or  if 
one  takes  shield  in  the  sense  of  protection:  He  has  taken 
my  protection  upon  Himself,  has  undertaken  it  (as  in  lxii. 
8,  cf.  Judges  xix.  20),  as  He  is  in  general  the  Saviour  of  all 
who  are  devoted  to  Him  with  an  upright  heart,  t.  e.  a  heart 
sincere,  guileless  (cf.  xxxii.  with  ver.  2).  qvto  is  intention- 
ally repeated  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  lines  —  the  favourite 
palindrome,  found  more  especially  in  Isa.  xl. — lxvi.  And  to 
the  mixed  character  of  this  Psalm  belongs  the  fact  of  its 
being  both  Elohimic  and  Jehovic.  From  the  calm  language 
of  heartfelt  trust  in  God  the  next  strophe  passes  over  into 
the  language  of  earnest  warning,  which  is  again  more  excited 
and  somewhat  after  the  style  of  didactic  poetry. 

Vers.  12 — 14.  If  God  will  in  the  end  let  His  wrath  break 
forth,  He  will  not  do  it  without  having  previously  given 
threatenings  thereof  every  day,  viz.  to  the  ungodly,  cf.  Isa. 
lxvi.  14,  Mai.  i.  4.  He  makes  these  feel  His  DJ?T  beforehand 
in  order  to  strike  a  wholesome  terror  into  them.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  conditional  clause  Dlt&n  K^-CN  is  any  ungodly 
person  whatever;  and  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause,  as  its 
continuation  in  ver.  14  shews,  is  God.  If  a  man  (any  one) 
does  not  repent,  then  Jahve  will  whet  His  sword  (cf.  Deut. 
xxxii.  41).  This  sense  of  the  words  accords  with  the  connec- 
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tion;  whereas  with  the  rendering:  "forsooth  He  (Elohim)  will 
again  whet  His  sword"  (Bottch.,  Ew.,  Hupf.)  2)W\  which  would 
moreover  stand  close  hy  tflB^  (cf.  e.  g.  Gen.  xxx.  31),  is  mean- 
ingless; and  the  fr6~CK  of  asseveration  is  devoid  of  purpose. 
Judgment  is  being  gradually  prepared,  as  the  fut.  implies; 
but,  as  the  perff.  imply,  it  is  also  on  the  other  hand  like  a 
bow  that  is  already  strung  against  the  sinner  with  the  arrow 
pointed  towards  him,  so  that  it  can  be  executed  at  any  mo- 
ment. pi3  of  the  making  ready,  and  ^T\  of  the  aiming,  are 
used  alternately.  ^,  referring  to  the  sinner,  stands  first  hy 
way  of  emphasis  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  1  Sam.  ii.  3,  and  is 
equivalent  to  t6k,  Ezek.  iv.  3.  "Burning"  arrows  are  fire- 
arrows  (CjpT,  nip"1!,  malleoli);  and  God's  fire-arrows  are  the 
lightnings  sent  forth  by  Him,  xviii.  15,  Zech.  ix.  14.  The 
fut.  by%)  denotes  the  simultaneous  charging  of  the  arrows 
aimed  at  the  sinner,  with  the  fire  of  His  wrath.  The  case 
illustrated  by  Cush  is  generalised:  by  the  sword  and  arrow 
the  manifold  energy  of  the  divine  anger  is  symbolised,  and 
it  is  only  the  divine  forbearance  that  prevents  it  from  im- 
mediately breaking  forth.  The  conception  is  not  coarsely 
material,  but  the  vividness  of  the  idea  of  itself  suggests  the 
form  of  its  embodiment. 

Vers.  15 — 18.  This  closing  strophe  foretells  to  the  enemy 
of  God,  as  if  dictated  by  the  judge,  what  awaits  him:  and 
concludes  with  a  prospect  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.    M 
brings  forth  what  he  has  conceived,  he  reaps  what  he  b 
sown.  Starting  from  this  primary  passage,  we  find  the  punish- 
ment which  sin  brings  with  it  frequently  repre  under 
these  figures  of  rnn  and  ■£*  (T^n,  ^2H,  Sri),  JH1  and  ~ 
and  first  of  all  uTJob  xv.  35.    The  act,  guilt,  and  pun; 
ment  of  sin  appear  in  general  as  notions  that  run  into  i 
another.    David  sees  in  the  sin  of  his  enemies  their  Belf-de- 
struction.   It  is  singular,  that  travail  is  first  spokeo  0 
then  only  afterwards  pregnancy.    For  ban   iignifi 
Cant.  viii.  5,  (ooivsiv,  not:  to  conceive  (Hits.).    Tl 
habila  (synonym  of  hamala)  is  not  to  concern  in  d 
from  being  pregnant,  but  it  is  both:  to  be 
pregnant.    The  accentuation  indicates  thi 
Bhip  of  thethree  members  of  the  sentence.   1 
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the  general  statement:  Behold  he  shall  travail  with,  i.  e. 
bring  forth  with  writhing  as  in  the  pains  of  labour,  JIN,  evil, 
as  the  result  which  proceeds  from  his  wickedness.  Then,  by 
this  thought  being  divided  into  its  two  factors'  (Hupf.)  it  goes 
on  to  say:  that  is,  he  shall  conceive  (concipere)  hcy^  and 
bear  *1pt^.  The  former  signifies  trouble,  molestia,  just  as 
TiovYjpia  signifies  that  which  makes  uovov;  the  latter  falsehood, 
viz.  self-deception,  delusion,  vanity,  inasmuch  as  the  burden 
prepared  for  others ,  returns  as  a  heavy  and  oppressive 
burden  upon  the  sinner  himself,  as  is  said  in  ver.  17;  cf.  Isa. 
lix.  4,  where  ]1N  instead  of  "iptf/  denotes  the  accursed  wages 
of  sin  which  consist  in  the  unmasking  of  its  nothingness, 
and  in  the  undeceiving  of  its  self-delusion.  He  diggeth  a 
pit  for  himself,  is  another  turn  of  the  same  thought,  lvii,  7, 
Eccl.  x.  8.  Ver.  16 a  mentions  the  digging,  and  16#  the  sub- 
sequent falling  into  the  pit;  the  aorist  ?W\  is,  for  instance, 
like  ver.  13&,  xvi.  9,  xxix.  10.  The  attributive  bv^  is  vir- 
tually  a  genitive  to  nni^",  and  is  rightly  taken  by  Ges.  §  123, 
3,  a  as  present :  in  the  midst  of  the  execution  of  the  work 
of  destruction  prepared  for  others  it  becomes  his  own.  The 
trouble,  ^py,  prepared  for  others  returns  upon  his  own  head 
(1E&12,  clinging  to  it,  just  as  1#tfV^y  signifies  descending 
and  resting  upon  it),  and  the  violence,  DOT,  done  to  others, 
being  turned  back  by  the  Judge  who  dwells  above  (Mic.  i. 
12),  descends  upon  his  own  pate  (TlDTp  with  b  by  q,  as  e.  g.  in 
Gen.  ii.  23).  Thus  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  in 
wrath  upon  the  oppressor  and  in  mercy  upon  him  who  is 
innocently  oppressed.  Then  will  the  rescued  one,  then  will 
David,  give  thanks  unto  Jahve,  as  is  due  to  Him  after  the 
revelation  of  His  righteousness,  and  will  sing  of  the  name  of 
Jahve  the  Most  High  (]1^}7  as  an  appended  name  of  God  is 
always  used  without  the  art.,  e.  g.,  lvii.  3).  In  the  revelation 
of  Himself  He  has  made  Himself  a  name.  He  has,  however, 
revealed  Himself  as  the  almighty  Judge  and  Deliverer,  as 
the  God  of  salvation,  who  rules  over  everything  that  takes 
place  here  below.  It  is  this  name,  which  He  has  made  by 
His  acts,  that  David  will  then  echo  back  to  Him  in  his  song 
of  thanksgiving. 
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PSALM  VIII. 

THE  PRAISE  OF  THE  CREATOR'S  GLORY  SUNG  BY  THE  STARRY 
HEAVENS  TO  PUNY  MAN, 

2  JAHVE,  our  Lord, 

How  excellent  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth, 
Who  hast  covered  the  heavens  with  Thy  glory!, 

3  Out  of  the  mouth  of  children  and  sucklings  hast  Thou 

founded  a  power, 
Because  of  Thine  adversaries, 
To  still  the  enemy  and  the  revengeful. 

4  When  I  see  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers, 
The  moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained : 

5  What  is  mortal  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
And  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  carest  for  him! 

6  And  hast  made  him  a  little  less  than  divine, 
And  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. 

7  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 

Thy  hands, 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet : 

8  Sheep  and  oxen  all  together, 
And  also  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

9  The  fowls  of  heaven  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
Whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  sea. 

10   Jahve,  our  Lord, 

How  excellent  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth  1 

Ps.  vii.  closed  with  a  similar  prospeel   of  his  enem 
being  undeceived  by  the  execution  of  the  divine  judgu 
to  Ps.  vi.  The  former  is  the  pendant  or  companion  I 
latter,   and  enters  into  detail,  illustrating  it 
Now  if  at  the  same  time  we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  th  >•• 

if  it  be  not  a  morning  hymn,  at   any  rate  Loot 
sleepless  nights  of  weeping,  then  the  Idea  oftheai 
becomes  at  once  clear,  when  we  find  a  hymn  of  the 
following  Ps.  vi.  with  its  pendant,  Ps.  vii.    D 
even  at  night;  Jahye'a  son-,  as  a  Korahite  | 
himself  in  xlii.  9,  was  his  companionship  e?en  in  th 
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ness  of  the  night.  The  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  sun 
in  ver.  4  shews  that  Ps.  viii.  is  a  hymn  of  this  kind  com- 
posed in  the  night,  or  at  least  one  in  which  the  writer  trans- 
fers himself  in  thought  to  the  night  season.  The  poet  has 
the  starry  heavens  before  him,  he  begins  with  the  glorious 
revelation  of  Jahve's  power  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens,  and 
then  pauses  at  man,  comparatively  puny  man,  to  whom  Jahve 
condescends  in  love  and  whom  He  has  made  lord  over  His 
creation.  This  Psalm,  like  Ps.  civ.  and  others,  is  a  lyric 
echo  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  Ewald  calls  it 
a  flash  of  lightning  cast  into  the  darkness  of  the  creation. 

Even  Hitzig  acknowledges  David's  authorship  here; 
whereas  Hupfeld  is  silent,  and  Olshausen  says  that  nothing 
can  be  said  about  it.  The  idea,  that  David  composed  it 
when  a  shepherd  boy  on  the  plains  of  Judah,  is  rightly 
rejected  again  by  Hitzig  after  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
support  it.  (This  thought  is  pleasingly  worked  out  by 
Nachtigal,  Psalmen  gesungen  vor  David's  Thronbesteigung , 
1797,  after  the  opinion  of  E.  G.  von  Bengel,  cum  magna  veri 
specie?)  For,  just  as  the  Gospels  do  not  contain  any  discourses 
of  our  Lord  belonging  to  the  time  prior  to  His  baptism, 
and  just  as  the  New  Testament  canon  does  not  contain  any 
writings  of  the  Apostles  from  the  time  prior  to  Pentecost,  so 
the  Old  Testament  canon  contains  no  Psalms  of  David  belong- 
ing to  the  time  prior  to  his  anointing.  It  is  only  from  that 
time,  when  he  is  the  anointed  one  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  that  he 
becomes  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  on  whose  tongue  is  the 
word  of  Jahve,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  sq. 

The  inscription  runs  :  To  the  Precentor,  on  the  Gittith,  a 
Psalm  of  David.  The  Targum  translates  it  super  citharay 
quam  David  de  Gath  attulit.  According  to  which  it  is  a  Phi- 
listine cithern,  just  as  there  was  (according  to  Athenaeus 
and  Pollux)  a  peculiar  Phoenician  and  Carian  flute  played  at 
the  festivals  of  Adonis,  called  if^ypa;,  and  also  an  Egyptian 
flute  and  a  Doric  lyre.  All  the  Psalms  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion rvnirr^  (viii.  lxxxi.  lxxxiv.)  are  of  a  laudatory  charac- 
ter. The  gittith  was,  therefore,  an  instrument  giving  forth 
a  joyous  sound,  or  (what  better  accords  with  its  occurring 
exclusively  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Psalms),  a  joyous  me- 
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lody,  perhaps  a  march  of  the  Gittite  guard,  2  Sam   xv   18 
(Hitzig). 

Kurtz  makes  this  Psalm  into  four  tetrastichic  strophes, 
by  taking  ver.  2  a  b  and  ver.  10  by  themselves  as  the  opening 
and  close  of  the  hymn,  and  putting  ver.  2  c  (Thou  whose 
majesty  .  .  .)  to  the  first  strophe.  But  ^Bfc  is  not  rightly 
adapted  to  begin  a  strophe;  the  poet,  we  think,  would  in  this 
case  have  written  mn  run  "lEte  PinK. 


Vers.  2—3.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  subject  speaking 
in  the  Psalm  is  not  one  individual,  but  a  number  of  persons; 
and  who  should  they  be  but  the  church  of  Jahve,  which 
(as  in  Neh.  x.  30)  can  call  Jahve  its  Lord  O:\T\X,  like  *;->\\ 
from   DtflKjrftfr,  excellentice ,   Ges.    §  108,  2);  but  knowing 
also  at  the  same  time  that  what  it  has  become  by  grace  it 
is  called  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  earth?  The  Dtf  of 
God  is  the  impress  (cognate   Arabic  wasm,   a  sign,   Gn 
o9jjj.a)  of  His  nature,  which  we  see  in  His  works  of  creation 
and  His  acts  of  salvation,  a  nature  which  can  only  be  known 
from  this  visible  and  comprehensible  representation  (nomen 
=  g?iomen)*  This  name  of  God  is  certainly  not  yet  so  known 
and  praised  everywhere,  as  the  church  to  which  it  ha 
made  known  by  a  positive  revelation  can  know  and  prai 
it;   but,  nevertheless,  it,  viz.  the  divine  name  uttered  in 
creation  and  its  works,   by  which  God  has  made  II 
known  and  capable  of  being  recognised  and  named,  is  THH 
amplum  et  gloriosum,  everywhere  through  out  the  earth, 
if  it  were  entirely  without  any  echo.     The  clause  with  "JN 
mustnotberendered:Who,doThoubeplca^  itoputTh] 
upon  the  heavens  (Gesenius  cvon:  quean  liuun  m 
pone  in  ccelis),  for  such  a  use  of  the  imperat  after  HtfH  is  un- 
heard of;  and,  moreover,  although  it  is  true  a  thi 
siblein  its  connection  with  the  redemptive  history  i  h  ii.  6, 
is  thus  obtained,  it  is  here,  however,  one  thai  runs 
to  the  fundamental  tone,  and  to  tin-  circum 
Psalm.    For  the  primary  thought  of  the  I'salm  is  thi 

*  cf.  Oehler's  art.  Name  in  Ilcrzog's  1 
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the  God,  whose  glory  the  heavens  reflect,  has  also  glorified 
Himself  in  the  earth  and  in  man;  and  the  situation  of  the 
poet  is  this,  that  he  has  the  moon  and  stars  before  his  eyes: 
how  then  could  he  wish  that  heaven  to  be  made  glorious 
whose  glory  is  shining  into  his  eyes!  It  is  just  as  impracti- 
cable to  take  TIjJ)  as  a  contraction  of  rpn:,  like  nm  2  Sam. 
xxii.  41,  =  nr,ro,  as  Ammonius  and  others,  and  last  of  all 
Bohl,  have  done,  or  with  Thenius  (Stud.  u.  Frit.  1860  S.712f.) 
to  read  it  so  at  once.  For  even  if  the  thought :  "which  (the 
earth)  gives  (announces)  Thy  glory  all  over  the  heavens" 
is  not  contrary  to  the  connection,  and  if  iy  jHJ,  lxviii.  34, 
and  11D3  jrD,  Jer.  xiii.  16,  can  be  compared  with  this  jriJ 
Tin,  still  the  phrase  b)l  Tin  )H3  means  nothing  but  to  lay 
majesty  on  any  one,  to  clothe  him  with  it,  Num.  xxvii.  20, 
1  Chron.  xxix.  25,  Dan.  xi.  21,  cf.  Ps.  xxi.  6;  and  this  is 
just  the  thought  one  looks  for,  viz.,  that  the  name  of  the 
God,  who  has  put  His  glory  upon  the  heavens  (cxlviii.  13) 
is  also  glorious  here  below.  We  must,  therefore,  take  n^P, 
although  it  is  always  the  form  of  the  imper.  elsewhere,  as 
infin.,  just  as  PIT1  occurs  once  in  Gen.  xlvi.  3  as  in  fin.  (like 
the  Arab,  rxda  a  giving  to  drink,  It  da  a  bringing  forth  — 
forms  to  which  TVO  and  the  like  in  Hebrew  certainly  more 
exactly  correspond).  ?nin  n^H  signifies  the  setting  of  Thy 
glory  (prop,  to  ufrsvai  T7]v  S6;av  aou)  just  like  TTfiH  HJH  the 
the  knowledge  of  Jahve,  and  Obad.  ver.  5,  ?pp  D^,  probably 
the  setting  of  thy  nest,  Ges.  §  133.  1.  It  may  be  interpreted: 
0  Thou  whose  laying  of  Thy  glory  is  upon  the  heavens,  i.  e. 
Thou  who  hast  chosen  this  as  the  place  on  which  Thou  hast 
laid  Thy  glory  (Hengst.).  In  accordance  with  this  Jerome 
translates  it :  qui  posuisti  gloriam  tuam  super  ccelos.  Thus 
also  the  Syriac  version  with  the  Targum:  dejabt  (ronH) 
shubhoch  al  sTfmajo,  and  Symmachus:  o?  exaSa?  tov  grcaivov 
aou  oTTEpava)  tu>v  oupavaiv.  This  use  of  the  nomen  verbale  and 
the  genitival  relation  of  185^  to  ?|"Tin  PlJr,  which  is  taken 
as  one  notion,  is  still  remarkable.  Hitzig  considers  that 
no  reasonable  man  would  think  and  write  thus;  but  thereby 
at  the  same  time  utterly  condemns  his  own  conjecture  ]n 
*p.inn  (whose  extending  of  glory  over  the  heavens).  This, 
moreover,  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  language,  which  is 
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only  acquainted  with  jn  as  the  name  of  an  animal.  All  diffi- 
culty would  vanish  if  one  might,  with  Hupfeld,  read  nrm 
But  run  has  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  being  a  cor- 
ruption of  nnra  It  might  be  more  readily  supposed  that 
run  is  an  erroneous  pointing  for  n:P,  (to  stretch  or  extend, 
cf.  Hos.  viii.  10  to  stretch  forth,  distribute):  Thou  whose 
glory  stretches  over  the  heavens,  —  an  interpretation  which 
is  more  probable  than  that  it  is,  with  Paulus  and  Kurtz, 
to  be  read  nsr, :  Thou  whose  glory  is  praised  (pass,  of  the 
Hjn  in  Judges  v.  11,  xi.  40,  which  belongs  to  the  dialect  of 
Northern  Palestine),  instead  of  which  one  would  more  readi- 
ly expect  P?3n\  The  verbal  notion,  which  is  tacitly  implied 
in  cxiii.4,  cxlviii.  13,  would  then  be  expressed  here.  But  per- 
haps the  author  wrote  "j~in  H^H  instead  of  ""in  PHj,  because 
he  wishes  to  describe  the  setting  out  of  the  heavens  with 
divine  splendour*  as  being  constantly  repeated  and  not  as 
done  once  for  all. 

There  now  follows,  in  ver.  3,  the  confirmation  of  vcr. 
2  a:  also  all  over  the  earth,  despite  its  distance  from  the 
heavens  above,  Jahve's  name  is  glorious;  for  even  children, 
yea  even  sucklings  glorify  him  there,  and  in  fact  not  mutely 
and  passively  by  their  mere  existence,  but  with  their  mouth. 
hb)V  (=  ^foft?)  or  bb)V  is  a  child  tnat  is  more  mature  and  i 
pable  of  spontaneous  action,  from  bbty  (Pool  of  bby  ludere),* 
according  to  1  Sam.  xxii.  19,  xv.  3,  distinct  from  p:v,  r. 
a  suckling,  not,  however,  in  fans,  but,  —  since  the  Hebr 


*  In  the  first  Sidonian  inscription  WN  occurs  as  a  by-nam 
heavens  (DTIK  odk>).  l  , 

**  According  to  this  derivation  bb'V  (cf.  Bednin  L 
ox)  is  related  to  W?SPi  whereas  b*V  as  a  synonym  of  pW 
who  is  supported,  sustained.  For  the  radical  signification 
ing  to  the  Arabic  Jls  ful.  o.  is  "to  weigh  heavy,   I 
upon;to  have  anythingincumbentuponone'sself,  to  carry.  >uj.] 
whence  "affil  the  maintained  child  of  the 
%ela)  he  who  is  dependent  upon  one  for  support  and  fchj 
ing  upon  the  paterfamilias  for  sustenanc  ner  JU 

JU  fut.  i.  usually  applied  to  a  pregnant  woman  wh 
the  direct  signification  to  snckle.    Moreover,  the  del 
receive  its  name  from  swallowing  up   or   BttCl 
destroying  (JLc  ful.  o.) 
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women  were  accustomed  to  suckle  their  children  for  a  long 
period,  —  a  little  child  which  is  able  to  lisp  and  speak  (yid. 
2  Mace.  vii.  27).  Out  of  the  mouth  of  beings  such  as  these 
Jahve  has  founded  for  Himself  )]}.  The  LXX.  translates  it 
the  utterance  of  praise,  alvov;  and  T'y  certainly  sometimes  has 
the  meaning  of  power  ascribed  to  God  in  praise,  and  so  a  lau- 
datory acknowledgment  of  His  might;  but  this  is  only  when 
connected  with  verbs  of  giving,  xxix.  1,  lxviii.  35,  xcvi.  7. 
In  itself,  when  standing  alone,  it  cannot  mean  this.  It  is  in 
this  passage :  might,  or  victorious  power,  which  God  creates 
for  Himself  out  of  the  mouths  of  children  that  confess  Him. 
This  offensive  and  defensive  power,  as  Luther  has  observed 
on  this  passage,  is  conceived  of  as  a  strong  building,  iy  as 
TtyO  (Jer.  xvi.  19)  i.  e.  a  fortress,  refuge,  bulwark,  fortifica- 
tion, for  the  foundation  of  which  He  has  taken  the  mouth, 
i.  e.  the  stammering  of  children;  and  this  He  has  done  because 
of  His  enemies,  to  restrain  (rtCSBfrl  to  cause  any  one  to  sit 
or  lie  down,  rest,  to  put  him  to  silence,  e.  g.  Isa.  xvi.  10, 
Ezek.  vii.  24)  such  as  are  enraged  against  Him  and  His,  and 
are  inspired  with  a  thirst  for  vengeance  which  expresses 
itself  in  curses  (the  same  combination  is  found  in  xliv.  17). 
Those  meant,  are  the  fierce  and  calumniating  opponents  of 
revelation.  Jahve  has  placed  the  mouth  of  children  in  oppo- 
sition to  these,  as  a  strong  defensive  controversive  power. 
He  has  chosen  that  which  is  foolish  and  weak  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  put  to  shame  the  wise  and  that  which  is 
strong  (1  Cor.  i.  27).  It  is  by  obscure  and  naturally  feeble 
instruments  that  He  makes  His  name  glorious  here  below, 
and  overcomes  whatsoever  is  opposed  to  this  glorifying. 

Vers.  4 — 6.  Stier  wrongly  translates  :  For  I  shall  behold. 
The  principal  thought  towards  which  the  rest  tends  is  ver.  5 
(parallel  are  vers.  2  #,  3),  and  consequently  ver.  4isthe  protasis 
(par.,  ver.  2&),  and  >3  accordingly  is  —  quum,  quando,  in  the 
sense  of  quoties.  As  often  as  he  gazes  at  the  heavens  which 
bear  upon  themselves  the  name  of  God  in  characters  of  light 
(wherefore  he  says  spots'),  the  heavens  with  their  boundless 
spaces  (an  idea  which  lies  in  the  plur.  D*CtP)  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye,  the  moon  (iyi',  dialectic 
mij  perhaps,  as  Maurer  derives  it,  from  pn1  =  p"V  subflavum 
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esse),  and  beyond  this  the  innumerable  stars  which  are  lost 
in  infinite  space  (0*2213**  DD333  Pr<>P-  round,  ball-shaped, 
spherical  bodies)  to  which  Jahve  appointed  their  fixed  place 
on  the  vault  of  heaven  which  He  has  formed  with  all  the 
skill  of  His  creative  wisdom  (p'jD  to  place  and  set  up,  in  the 
sense  of  existence  and  duration) :  so  often  does  the  thought 

"what  is  mortal  man ?"  increase  in  power  and  intensity. 

The  most  natural  thought  would  be  :  frail,  puny  man  is  as 
nothing  before  all  this;  but  this  thought  is  passed  over 
in  order  to  celebrate,  with  grateful  emotion  and  astonished 
adoration,  the  divine  love  which  appears  in  all  the  more 
glorious  light,  —  a  love  which  condescends  to  poor  man, 
the  dust  of  earth.  Even  if  tp'faN  does  not  come  from  tt:x 
to  be  fragile,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
language,  it  describes  man  from  the  side  of  his  impotence, 
frailty,  and  mortality  (vid.  ciii.  15,  Isa.  li.  12,  and  on  Gen. 
iv.  26).  D1&n3,  also,  is  not  without  a  similar  collateral 
reference.  With  retrospective  reference  to  CpftDv7Wi  C~>T'- 
is  equivalent  to  PlC^tTTI^  in  Job  xiv.  1  :  man,  who  is  not, 
like  the  stars,  God's  directly  creative  work,  but  comes  into 
being  through  human  agency,  born  of  woman.  From  both 
designations  it  follows  that  it  is  the  existing  generation 
man  that  is  spoken  of.  Man,  as  we  see  him  in  ourselyes  and 
others,  this  weak  and  dependent  being  is,  nevertheless,  not 
forgotten  by  God,  God  remembers  him  and  looks  about 
after  him  (ipD  of  observing  attentively,  especially  nsitatii 
and  with  the  *accus.  it  is  generally  used  of  lovingly  provident 
visitation,  e.  g.  Jer.  xv.  15).  He  does  not  leave  him  to  him- 
self, but  enters  into  personal  intercourse  with  him,  he 
the  special  and  favoured  object  whither  His  turna  I 

cxliv.  3,  and  the  parody  of  the  tempted  one  in  Job  vn. 
17  sq.) 

It  is  not  until  ver.  6  that  the  writer  glances  bacl 
tion.   irnpnni  (differing  from  the  fut.  consec.  Job 
describes "that  which  happened  formerly.    |C  101 
to  cause  to  be  short  of,  wanting  in  somethi 
any  one  of  something  (cf.  Eccl.  iv.  8).    | 
comparative  (paullo  inferiorem  eumfecisti 
(paullum  derogasli  ei,  ne  esset  Deus),  but  partil 
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derogasti  ei  divines  naturce);  and,  without  Q'rfrx  being  on  that 
account    an   abstract  plural,  paullum  Deorum,  =  Dei  (vid. 
Genesis  S.  66  sq.),  is  equivalent  to  paullum  numinis  Deorum. 
According  to  Gen.  i.  27  man  is  created  cn'^N  D^2,  he  is  a 
being  in  the  image  of  God,  and,  therefore,  nearly  a  divine 
being.  But  when  God  says :  "let  us  make  man  in  our  image 
after  our   likeness",   He   there    connects  Himself  with  the 
angels.    The  translation  of  the.LXX.  YjXdtTTwaac;  auxov  ppa^u 
xt  irap'  &Y7eXoo<;,  with  which  the  Targum  and  the  prevailing 
Jewish  interpretations  also   harmonize,   is,   therefore,   not 
unwarranted.    Because  in  the  biblical  mode   of  conception 
the  angels  are  so  closely  connected  with  God  as  the  nearest 
creaturely  effulgence  of  His  nature,  it  is  really  possible  that  in 
cn'SNO  David  may  have  thought  of  God  including  the  angels. 
Since  man  is  in  the  image  of  God,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
in  the  likeness  of  an  angel,  and  since  he  is  only  a  little  less 
than  divine,  he  is  also  only  a  little  less  than  angelic.   The 
position,  somewhat  exalted  above  the  angels,  which  he  oc- 
cupies by  being  the  bond  between  all  created  things,  in  so 
far   as   mind   and   matter   are  united  in  him,    is  here  left 
out  of  consideration.   The  writer  has  only  this  one  thing  in 
his  mind,  that  man  is  inferior  to  God,  who  is  J7H,  and  to 
the  angels  who  are  nirm  (Isa.  xxxi.  3,  Heb.  i.  14)  in  this 
respect,  that  he  is  a  material  being,  and  on  this  very  ac- 
count  a  finite   and  mortal  being;   as  Theodoret  well   and 
briefly  observes  :  tw  Ovyjtu)  to>v  a^i'kwv  TjXatKoiai.  This  is  the 
Joyp  in  which  whatever  is  wanting  to  him  to  make  him  a 
divine  being  is  concentrated.  But  it  is  nothing  more  than 
Eyp.    The  assertion  in  ver.  6  a  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  na- 
ture of  man  being  in  the  image  of  God,  and  especially  to 
the  spirit  breathed  into  him  from  God;  ver.  6&,  to  his  god- 
like position  as  ruler  in  accordance  with  this  his  participa- 
tion in  the  divine  nature:   honore  ac  decore  coronasti  eum. 
"1123  is  the  manifestation  of  glory  described  from  the  side 
of  its  weightiness  and  fulness;  "fin  (cf.  "in,  TT>n)  from  the 
side  of  its  far  resounding  announcement  of  itself  {vid.  on 
Job  xxxix.  20);  n~n  from  the  side  of  its  brilliancy,  majesty, 
and  beauty.  TtHl  "Iin,  xcvi.  6,  or  also  71  "Tin  7i33  Tin,  cxlv. 
5,  is  the  appellation  of  the  divine  doxa,  with  the   image  of 
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which  man  is  adorned  as  with  a  regal  crown.  The  preceding 
fut.  consec.  also  stamps  tiTjggF]  and  inWzpn  as  historical 
retrospects.  The  next  strophe  unfolds  the  regal  glory  of 
man:  he  is  the  lord  of  all  things,  the  lord  of  all  earthly 
creatures. 

Vers.  7 — 9.    Man  is  a  king,   and  not  a  king  without 
territory;  the  world  around,  with  the  works  of  creative  wis- 
dom which  fill  it,  is  his  kingdom.    The  words  "put  under 
his  feet"  sound  like  a  paraphrase  of  the  rm  in  Gen.  i.  2G 
28.   73  is  unlimited,   as  in  Job  xiii.  1,  xlii.  2,  Isa.  xliv.  24. 
But  the  expansion  of  the  expression  in  vers.  8,  9  extends 
only  to  the  earth,  and  is  limited  even  there  to  the  different 
classes  of  creatures  in  the  regions  of  land,  air,  and  water. 
The  poet  is  enthusiastic  in  his  survey  of  this  province  of 
man's  dominion.  And  his  lofty  poetic  language  corresponds  to 
this  enthusiasm.   The  enumeration  begins  with  the  domestic 
animals  and  passes  on  from  these  to  the  wild  beasts  —  to- 
gether the  creatures   that  dwell  on  terra  fir  ma.    PUS   (*<JS 

Num.  xxxii.  24)  from  rtfS  (MS)  ^JLo  (Llo),  as  also  ^Lo 
fut.  o.,  proliferum  esse  is,  in  poetry,  equivalent  to  jN%  which 
is  otherwise  the  usual  name  for  small  cattle,     crs  (in 
Aramaic,  as  the  name  of  the  letter  shews,  a  prose  word)  is 
in  Hebrew   poetically   equivalent  to  lp2;   the   oxen   which 
willingly   accommodate  themselves  to   the  service  of  man, 
especially  of  the   husbandman,    are   so   called  from  PpN  to 
yield  to.  Wild  animals,  which  in  prose  are  called  p>N'~  """• 
(rrp7\)  here  bear  the  poetical  name  ntif  n1orj2,  as  in  Joel  ii. 
22,  cf~  i.  20,  1  Sam.  xvii.  44.  Hfr(in  pause  Hfe)  is  the  primit 
form  of  mi$>,  which  is  not  declined,  and  has  thereby  obtained 
a  collective  signification.  From  the  land  animals  the  d<  scrip- 
tion  passes  on  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  fish  the 

water.   115?  is  the  softer  word,  instead  of  P)1]j;  and  DO0  ia 
used  without  the  art.  according  to  poetical  u 
DV)  without  the  art.  would  have  sounded  I  :1,1 

not  sufficiently  measured.    In  connection  with  Dn?]  th< 
tide  may  be  again  omitted,  just  as  with  C 
lective  participle.   If  the  following  were  intend 
since  he),  viz.  man,   passes  through    the    | 
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(Bottcher,  Cassel,  and  even  Aben-Ezra  and  Kimchi),  then 
it  would  not  have  been  expressed  in  such  a  monostich,  and 
in  a  form  so  liable  to  lead  one  astray.  The  words  may  be 
a  comprehensive  designation  of  that  portion  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  is  found  in  the  sea;  and  this  also  intended 
to  include  all  from  the  smallest  worm  to  the  gigantic  levia- 
than: OTTTToaa  TuovToiropou?  7rapSniaTsij3ooai  xsXsuOoo?  (Apollin- 
aris).  If  man  thus  rules  over  every  living  thing  that  is  round 
about  him  from  the  nearest  to  the  most  remote,  even  that 
which  is  apparently  the  most  untameable :  then  it  is  clear 
that  every  lifeless  created  thing  in  his  vicinity  must  serve 
him  as  its  king.  The  poet  regards  man  in  the  light  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  created. 

Ver.  10.  He  has  now  demonstrated  what  he  expressed 
in  ver.  2,  that  the  name  of  Jahve  whose  glory  is  reflected 
by  the  heavens,  is  also  glorious  on  earth.  Thus,  then,  he 
can  as  a  conclusion  repeat  the  thought  with  which  he  began, 
in  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  meaning,  and  weave 
his  Psalm  together,  as  it  were,  into  a  wreath. 

It  is  just  this  Psalm,  of  which  one  would  have  least 
expected  it,  that  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  New  Testament 
and  applied  to  the  Messiah.  Indeed  Jesus'  designation  of 
Himself  by  6  olo;  xou  av&pa>irou,  however  far  it  may  refer 
back  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  leans  no  less  upon 
this  Psalm  than  upon  Dan.  vii.  13.  The  use  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  ii.  6  —  8)  makes  of  vers. 
5 — 7  of  this  Psalm  shews  us  how  the  New  Testament  ap- 
plication to  the  Messiah  is  effected.  The  psalmist  regards 
man  as  one  who  glorifies  God  and  as  a  prince  created  of  God. 
The  deformation  of  this  position  by  sin  he  leaves  unheeded. 
But  both  sides  of  the  mode  of  regarding  it  are  warranted. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  see  that  which  man  has  become  by 
creation  still  in  operation  even  in  his  present  state;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  it  distorted  and  stunted.  If  we  compare 
what  the  Psalm  says  with  this  shady  side  of  the  reality, 
from  which  side  it  is  incongruous  with  the  end  of  man's 
creation,  then  the  song  which  treats  of  the  man  of  the  pre- 
sent becomes  a  prophecy  of  the  man  of  the  future.    The 
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Psalm  undergoes  this  metamorphosis  in  the  New  Testament 
consciousness,  which  looks  more  to  the  loss  than  to  that 
which  remains  of  the  original.  In  fact,  the  centre  of  the  New 
Testament  consciousness  is  Jesus  the  Restorer  of  that  which 
is  lost.  The  dominion  of  the  world  lost  to  fallen  man,  and 
only  retained  by  him  in  a  ruined  condition,  is  allotted  to 
mankind,  when  redeemed  by  Him,  in  fuller  and  more  perfect 
reality.  This  dominion  is  not  yet  in  the  actual  possession 
of  mankind,  but  in  the  person  of  Jesus  it  now  sits  enthroned 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  In  Him  the  idea  of  humanity  is 
transcendently  realised,  i.  e.  according  to  a  very  much 
higher  standard  than  that  laid  down  when  the  world  was 
founded.  He  has  entered  into  the  state  —  only  a  little 
(ppa^u  xt)  beneath  the  angels  —  of  created  humanity  for  a 
little  while  (ppa^u  ti),  in  order  to  raise  redeemed  humanity 
above  the  angels.  Everything  (b'3)  is  really  put  under  Him 
with  just  as  little  limitation  as  is  expressed  in  this  Psalm : 
not  merely  the  animal  kindom,  not  merely  the  world  itself, 
but  the  universe  with  all  the  ruling  powers  in  it,  whether 
they  be  in  subjection  or  in  hostility  to  God,  yea  even  the 
power  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  27,  cf.  Ephes.  i.  22).  Moreover, 
by  redemption,  more  than  heretofore,  the  confession  which 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  little  children  is  become  a  bulwark 
founded  of  God,  in  order  that  against  it  the  resistance  of 
the  opponents  of  revelation  may  be  broken.  We  ha 
example  of  this  in  Mat.  xxi.  16,  where  our  Lord  points  the 
pharisees  and  scribes,  who  are  enraged  at  the  Hosanna  of 
the  children,  to  Ps.  viii.  3.  Redemption  demands  of  man, 
before  everything  else,  that  he  should  becomi  I  littk 

child,  and  reveals  its  mysteries  to  infants,  which  are  hidd 
from  the  wise  and  intelligent.    Thus,  therefore,  if 
xal  vyjmoi,  whose  tongue  is  loosed  by  the  Spirit  L  who 

are  to  put  to  shame  the  unbelieving;  and  all  that  thia  Pa 
says  of  the  man  of  the  present  becomes  in  the  light 
New  Testament  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  redempti 
a  prophecy  of  the  Son  of  man  xax*  ttoxfa  and  of  th 
humanity. 
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PSALM  IX. 

HYMN  TO  THE  RIGHTEOUS  JUDGE  AFTER  A  DEFEAT  OF 
HOSTILE  PEOPLES. 

2  N*  I  WILL  give  thanks  to  Jahve  with  my  whole  heart, 
K  I  will  recount  all  Thy  marvellous  works  — 

3  x  I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  Thee, 

N  I  will  sing  praise  to  Thy  name,  0  Most  High! 

4  3  When  mine  enemies  turned  back, 

When  they  fell  and  perished  before  Thine  angry  face. 

5  For  Thou  hast  maintained  my  right  and  my  cause, 
Thou  hast  sat  down  on  the  throne,  a  righteous  Judge. 

6  a  Thou  didst  rebuke  peoples,  Thou  didst  destroy  the 

wicked, 
Their  name  didst  Thou  blot  out  for  ever  and  ever. 

7  pi  The  enemy  are  perished,  perpetual  ruins; 

And  cities  hast  Thou  rooted  out,  effaced  is  their  very 
memory. 

8  l  But  Jahve  sits  enthroned  for  ever, 

He  hath  set  His  throne  for  judgment. 

9  And  He  shall  judge  the  earth  in  righteousness, 

He  shall  minister  judgment  to  the  nations   in  up- 
rightness. 

10  1  So  will  Jahve  be  a  stronghold  to  the  oppressed, 

A  stronghold  in  times  of  trouble; 

11  Thus  shall  they  trust  in  Thee  who  know  Thy  name, 
Because  Thou  hast  not  forsaken  them  who  ask  after 

Thee,  Jahve! 

12  7  Sing  praises  to  Jahve,  who  dwelleth  in  Zion, 

Declare  among  the  peoples  His  deeds; 

13  That  the  Avenger  of  blood  hath  remembered  them, 
He  hath  not  forgotten  the  cry  of  the  sufferer. 

14  n  "Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Jahve;  behold  mine  affliction 

from  them  that  hate  me, 
"My  lifter-up  from  the  gates  of  death, 
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15  "That  I  may  tell  all  Thy  praise, 

"That  in  the  gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  I  may  re- 
joice in  Thy  salvation!" 

16  to  The  peoples  have  sunk  down  in  the  pit  they  have 

made, 
In  the  net,  that  they  hid,  were  their  own  feet  taken. 

17  Jahve  hath  made  Himself  known :  He  hath,  executed 

judgment, 
Snaring  the  wicked  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

(Stringed  Instruments,  Sela.) 

18  i  Yea  back  to  Hades  must  the  wicked  return, 

All  the  heathen,  that  forget  God. 

19  For  the  poor  shall  not  always  be  forgotten, 

The  hope  of  the  afflicted  is  (not)  perished  for  ever. 

20  p  Arise,  Jahve,  let  not  mortal  man  be  defiant, 

Let  the  heathen  be  judged  in  Thy  sight! 

21  Put  them  in  fear,  0  Jahve, 

Let  the  heathen  know  they  are  mortals !        (Sela). 

Just  as  Ps.  vii.  is  placed  after  Ps.  vi.  as  exemplifying 
it,  so  Ps.  ix.  follows  Ps.  viii.  as  an  illustration  of  the  glori- 
fying of  the  divine  name  on  earth.    And  what  a  beautiful 
idea  it  is  that  Ps.  viii.,  the  Psalm  which  celebrates  Jain 
name  as  being  glorious  in  the  earth,  is  introduced  betw< 
a  Psalm  that  closes  with  the  words  UI  will  sing  of  the  na 
of  Jahve,  the  Most  High"  (vii.  18)  and  one  which  begins:    l 
will  sing  of  Thy  name,  0  Most  High!"  (ix.  3). 

The  LXX.  translates  the  inscription  \&  mD^J)  bj 
t&v  xpo<pto>v  too  otoo  (Vulg.  pro  occultis  filii)  as  though  it  w 
niD^-bg.  Luther's  rendering  is  still    bolder:    of 
(perhaps  properly  :  lily-white)  youth.   Both  rendei 
opposed  to  the  text,   in   which  by  occurs  only  on© 
Targum  understands  p  of  the  duellist  Goliath  |     C.J2" 
and  some  of  the  Rabbis  regard  ;ru  even  as  a  I 
of  bzy.  on  the  death  of  Nabal.    I! 
this  view,  regarding  L2:  as  a  collective  d( 
Nabal-like  fools.  All  these  and  other  curio* 
from  the  erroneous  idea  that  these  Wi 
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referring  to  the  contents  of  the  Psalm.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
they  indicate  the  tune  or  melody,  and  that  by  means  of  the 
familiar  words  of  the  song,  —  perhaps  some  popular  song, — 
with  which  this  air  had  become  most  intimately  associated. 
At  the  end  of  Ps.  xlviii.  this  indication  of  the  air  is  simply 
expressed  by  niEr^y.  The  view  of  the  Jewish  expositors,  who 
refer  p^»  to  the  musician  |2  mentioned  in  1  Chron,  xv.  18, 
has,  therefore,  some  probability  in  its  favour.  But  this  name 
excites  critical  suspicion.  Why  may  not  a  well-known  song 
have  begun  rzb  niD  "dying  (is)  to  the  son"  .  .  .,  or  (if  one  is 
inclined  to  depart  from  the  pointing,  although  there  is 
nothing  to  render  this  suspicious)  rzb  fil.E  "Death  makes 
white"? 

Even  Hitzig  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  misled  as  to 
the  ancient  Davidic  origin  of  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  by  the  fact  of 
their  having  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  TJiese  two  Psalms 
have  the  honour  of  being  ranked  among  the  thirteen  Psalms 
which  are  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  genuine  Davidic  Psalms. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  found  in 
other  Psalms  cannot,  in  itself,  bring  us  down  to  "the  times 
of  poetic  trifling  and  degenerated  taste."  Nor  can  the  free- 
dom, with  which  the  alphabetical  arrangement  is  handled 
in  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  an 
earlier  antiquity  than  these  times.  For  the  Old  Testament 
poets,  even  in  other  instances,  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  fettered  by  forms  of  this  character  (vid.  on  Ps.  cxlv., 
cf.  on  xlii.  2);  and  the  fact,  that  in  Ps.ix.  x.  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  is  not  fully  carried  out,  is  accounted  for  other- 
wise than  by  the  license  in  which  David,  in  distinction  from 
later  poets,  indulged.  In  reality  this  pair  of  Psalms  shews, 
that  even  David  was  given  to  acrostic  composition.  And 
why  should  he  not  be?  Even  among  the  Romans,  Ennius 
(Cicero,  Be  Divin.  ii.  54  §  111),  who  belongs  not  to  the 
leaden,  but  to  the  iron  age,  out  of  which  the  golden  age  first 
developed  itself,  composed  in  acrostics.  And  our  oldest 
Germanic  epics  are  clothed  in  the  garb  of  alliteration, 
which  Vilmar  calls  the  most  characteristic  and  most  elevated 
style  that  the  poetic  spirit  of  our  nation  has  created.  More- 
over, the  alphabetical  form  is  adapted  to  the  common  people, 
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as  is  evident  from  Augustine's  Retract,  i.  20.  It  is  not  a 
paltry  substitute  for  the  departed  poetic  spirit,  not  merely 
an  accessory  to  please  the  eye,  an  outward  embellishment 
—  it  is  in  itself  indicative  of  mental  power.  The  didactic 
poet  regards  the  array  of  the  linguistic  elements  as  the  steps 
by  which  he  leads  his  pupils  up  into  the  sanctuary  of  wisdom, 
or  as  the  many-celled  casket  in  which  he  stores  the  pearls 
of  the  teachings  of  his  wisdom.  The  lyric  writer  regards  it 
as  the  keys  on  which  he  strikes  every  note,  in  order  to  give 
the  fullest  expression  to  his  feelings.  Even  the  prophet  does 
not  disdain  to  allow  the  order  of  the  letters  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence over  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  as  we  see  from 
Nah.  i.  3 — 7.*  Therefore,  when  among  the  nine**  alphabet- 
ical Psalms  (ix.  x.  xxv.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  cxlv.) 
four  bear  the  inscription  T)"6  (ix.  xxv.  xxxiv.  cxlv.),  we  shall 
not  at  once  regard  them  as  non-Davidic  just  because  they 
indicate  an  alphabetical  plan  which  is  more  or  less  fully 
carried  out. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  the 
anonymous  Ps.  x.  to  Ps.  ix.,  since  Ps.  ix.  is  not  in  any  way 
wanting  in  internal  roundness  and  finish.  It  is  thoroughly 
hymnic.  The  idea  that  ver.  14  passes  from  thanksgiving 
into  supplication  rests  on  a  misinterpretation,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  This  Psalm  is  a  thoroughly  national  song  of 
thanksgiving  for  victory  by  David,  belonging  to  the  time 
when  Jahve  was  already  enthroned  on  Zion,  and  therefore, 
to  the  time  after  the  ark  was  brought  home.  Was  it  com- 
posed after  the  triumphant  termination  of  the  Syro-Ammo- 
nitish  war?  —  The  judgment  of  extermination  alrea 
executed,  ix.  8  sq.,  harmonises  with  what  is  recorded  in  2 
Sam.  xii.  31;  and  the  D^,  who  are  actually  living  within 
the  borders  of  Israel,  appear  to  be  Philistines  according  to 
the  annalistic  passage  about  the  Philistine  feuds,  2  Sam.  ixi. 
15  sqq.,  cf.  viii.  1  in  connection  with  1  Sam.  xm.  I 


*  This  observation  is  due  to  Pastor  Frohnmeyei  of  \ 
**  The  Psallerium  Brunonis  (ed.  by  Cochleus,  XI  "■  «• 

x.,  reckoning  only  seven  alphabetical  Psalms. 
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Vers.  2 — 3.  In  this  first  strophe  of  the  Psalm,  which 
is  laid  out  in  tetrastichs,  —  the  normative  strophe,  —  the 
alphabetical  form  is  carried  out  in  the  fullest  possible  way: 
we  have  four  lines,  each  of  which  begins  with  n.  It  is  the 
prelude  of  the  song.  The  poet  rouses  himself  up  to  a  joyful 
utterance  of  Jahve's  praise.  With  his  whole  heart  (cxxxviii. 
1),  i.  e.  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  soul  as  centred  in  his 
heart  taking  part  in  the  act,  will  he  thankfully  and  intelli- 
gently confess  God,  and  declare  His  wondrous  acts  which 
exceed  human  desire  and  comprehension  (xxvi.  7);  he  will 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  Jahve,  as  the  ground  of  his  rejoicing 
and  as  the  sphere  of  his  joy;  and  with  voice  and  with  harp 
he  will  sing  of  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  p'^j;  is  not  an 
attributive  of  the  name  of  God  (Hitz.:  Thine  exalted  name), 
but,  as  it  is  everywhere  from  Gen.  xiv.  18 — 22  onward  (e.  g. 
xcvii.  9),  an  attributive  name  of  God.  As  an  attributive  to 
sjpty  one  would  expect  to  find  ]Vb])T). 

Vers.  4 — 5.  The  call  upon  himself  to  thanksgiving 
sounds  forth,  and  the  2-strophe  continues  it  by  expressing  the 
ground  of  it.  The  preposition  2  in  this  instance  expresses 
both  the  time  and  the  reason  together  (as  in  lxxvi.  10,  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  6);  in  Latin  it  is  recedentibus  hostibus  meis 
retro.  THN  serves  to  strengthen  the  notion  of  being  driven 
back,  as  in  lvi.  10,  cf.  xliv.  11;  and  just  as,  in  Latin,  verbs 
compounded  of  re  are  strengthened  by  retro.  In  ver.  4& 
finite  verbs  take  the  place  of  the  infinitive  construct;  here 
we  have  futt.  with  a  present  signification,  just  as  in  2  Chron. 
xvi.  7  we  find  a,prcet.  intended  as  perfect.  For  the  rendering 
which  Hitzig  adopts:  When  mine  enemies  retreat  backwards, 
they  stumble  ...  is  opposed  both  by  the  absence  of  any 
syntactic  indication  in  ver.  4&  of  an  apodosis  (cf.  xxvii.  2); 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  lefts'  is  well  adapted  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  description  of"  n^nx  ZMtP  (cf.  John  xviii.  6),  but 
is  tame  as  a  principal  clause  to  the  definitive  clause  HBO 
THIN  'CIN.  Moreover,  TinK  does  not  signify  backwards  (which 
would  rather  be  rvnhx  [Gen.  ix.  23,  1  Sam.  iv.  18]),  but 
back,  or  into  the  rear.  The  p  of  ?|09d  is  the  jp  of  the  cause, 
whence  the  action  proceeds.  What  is  intended  is  God's  angry 
countenance,  the  look  of  which  sets  his  enemies  on  fire  as 
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if  they  were  fuel  (xxi.  10),  in  antithesis  to  God's  counten- 
ance as  beaming  with  the  light  of  His  love.  Now,  while 
this  is  taking  place,  and  because  of  its  taking  place,  will  he 
sing  praise  to  God.  From  ver.  2  we  see  that  the  Psalm  is 
composed  directly  after  the  victory  and  while  the  destruc- 
tive consequences  of  it  to  the  vanquished  are  still  in  opera- 
tion. David  sees  in  it  all  an  act  of  Jahve's  judicial  power. 
To  execute  any  one's  right,  i2Bu/r2  (Mic.  vii.  9),  to  bring  to 
an  issue  any  one's  suit  or  lawful  demand,  pi  (cxl.  13),  is 
equivalent  to :  to  assist  him  and  his  good  cause  in  securing 
their  right.  The  phrases  are  also  used  in  a  judicial  sense 
without  the  suffix.  The  genitive  object  after  these  principal 
words  never  denotes  the  person  against  whom,  but  the  per- 
son on  whose  behalf,  the  third  party  steps  forward  with  his 
judicial  authority.  Jahve  has  seated  Himself  upon  His  judg- 
ment-seat as  a  judge  of  righteousness  (as  in  Jer.  xi.  20), 
i.  e.  as  a  judge  whose  judicial  mode  of  procedure  is  righteous- 
ness, justice,*  and  has  decided  in  his  favour.  In  b  3#J  (as 
in  cxxxii.  11),  which  is  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  2V] 
by_  (xlvii.  9),  the  idea  of  motion,  considere,  comes  prominently 
forward. 

Vers.  6 — 7.  The  strophe  with  3,  which  is  perhaps  in- 
tended to  represent  1  and  n  as  well,  continues  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  cause  for  thanksgiving  laid  down  in  ver.  4.  He 
does  not  celebrate  the  judicial  act  of  God  on  his  behalf, 
which  he  has  just  experienced,  alone,  but  in  connection  with, 
and,  as  it  were,  as  the  sum  of  many  others  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  in  ver.  6  beside  the  Am- 
monites one  may  at  the  same  time  (with  Ilengstenb.)  think 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  viii.  12),  who  had  been  threatened 
since  the  time  of  Moses  with  a  "blotting  out  of  their 
membrance"  (Ex.  xvii.  14,  Deut.  xxv.  19,  cf.  Num.  xxiv. 
The  divine  threatening  is  the  word  of  omnipotence  which 
detroys  in  distinction  from  the  word  of  omnipotence   that 


*  AlsoProv.  viii.  16  is  probably  to  be  read    f] 
according  to  the  Targum,  Syriac  version,  and  oh!  ;  at  any  rite 

this  is  an  old  various  reading   and  one  in  accordance  Wftl  the  sente, 

side  by  side  with  pN  ^DT^. 
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creates,  yt^l  in  close  connection  with  D?U  is  individualising, 
cf.  ver.  18  with  vers.  16,  17.  Ipl  is  a  sharpened  pausal  form 
for  tgj,  the  Pathach  going  into  a  Segol  (|Ep  finD);  perhaps 
it  is  in  order  to  avoid  the  threefold  #-sound  in  iyi  nbtyb 
(Nagelsbach  §  8  extr.).  In  ver.  7  D^lNPl  (with  ^zfa  legarme) 
appears  to  be  a  vocative.  In  that  case  n&'Tlj  ought  also  to 
be  addressed  to  the  enemy.  But  if  it  be  interpreted:  "Thou 
hast  destroyed  thine  own  cities,  their  memorial  is  perished", 
destroyed,  viz.  at  the  challenge  of  Israel,  then  the  thought  is 
forced;  and  if  we  render  it:  "the  cities,  which  thou  hast  des- 
troyed, perished  is  the  remembrance  of  them",  i.  e.  one  no  lon- 
ger thinks  of  thine  acts  of  conquest,  then  we  have  a  thought 
that  is  in  itself  awkward  and  one  that  finds  no  support  in 
any  of  the  numerous  parallels  which  speak  of  a  blotting  out 
and  leaving  no  trace  behind.  But,  moreover,  in  both  these 
interpretations  the  fact  that  D"1DT  is  strengthened  by  Hon 
is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  twofold  masculine  nan  Q1DT  is  re- 
ferred  to  Qvny  (which  is  carelessly  done  by  most  expositors), 
whereas  Ty,  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  feminine;  consequently 
HOT  D1DT,  so  far  as  this  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  must 
be  referred  to  the  enemies  themselves  (cf.  xxxiv.  17,  cix.  15). 
3*IKn  might  more  readily  be  nom.  absol.:  "the  enemy  —  it  is 
at  end  for  ever  with  his  destructions",  but  FITIM  never  has 

t     :  t 

an  active  but  always  only  a  neuter  signification;  or:  "the 
enemy  —  ruins  are  finished  for  ever",  but  the  signification 
to  be  destroyed  is  more  natural  for  cpnthan  to  be  completed, 
when  it  is  used  oiruince.  Moreover,  in  connection  with  both 
these  renderings  the  retrospective  pronoun  (vrYD"jPl)  is  want- 
ing, and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  reading  fYQnn  (LXX., 
Vulg.,  Syr.),  which  leaves  it  uncertain  whose  swords  are 
meant.  But  why  may  we  not  rather  connect  D^xn  at  once 
with  ion  as  subject?  In  other  instances  -ion  is  also  joined 
to  a  singular  collective  subject,  e.  g.  Isa.  xvi.  4;  here  it  pre- 
cedes, like  Z3"ixn  in  Judg.  xx.  37.  nsA  ROT  is  a  nominative 
of  the  product,  corresponding  to  the  factitive  object  with 
verbs  of  making:  the  enemies  are  destroyed  as  ruins  for 
ever,  t.  e.  so  that  they  are  become  ruins;  or,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accentuation:  the  enemy,  destroyed  as  ruins 
are  they  for  ever.    With  respect  to  what  follows  the  accen- 
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tuation  also  contains  hints  worthy  of  our  attention.  It  does 
not  take  nttTD  (with  the  regular  Pathach  by  Athnach  after 
Olewejored,  vid.  on  ii.  7)  as  a  relative  clause,  and  consequently 
does  not  require  HOT  D"DT  to  be  referred  back  to  Q^y. 

We  interpret  the  passage  thus  :  and  cities  (viz.  such  as 
were  hostile)  thou  hast  destroyed  (ttf'ro  evellere,  exstirpare), 
perished  is  their  (the  enemies')  memorial.  Thus  it  also  now 
becomes  intelligible,  why  D1DT,  according  to  the  rule  Ges. 
§  121,  3,  is  so  remarkably  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
DEn  (cf.  Num.  xiv.  32,  1  Sam.  xx.  42,  Prov.  xxii.  19,  xxiii. 
15,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11).  Hupfeld,  whose  interpretation  is  exactly 
the  same  as  ours,  thinks  it  might  perhaps  be  the  enemies 
themselves  and  the  cities  set  over  against  one  another.  But 
the  contrast  follows  in  ver.  8:  their,  even  their  memorial  is 
perished,  while  on  the  contrary  Jahve  endures  for  ever  and 
is  enthroned  as  judge.  This  contrast  also  retrospectively 
gives  support  to  the  explanation,  that  o~QT  refers  not  to  the 
cities,  but  to  a^NH  as  a  collective.  With  this  interpretation 
of  ver.  7  we  have  no  occasion  to  read  nan??  U121  (Targ.), 
nor  nana  *D1  (Paul.,  Hitz.).  The  latter  is  strongly  com- 
mended by  Job  xi.  20,  cf.  Jer.  x.  2;  but  still  it  is  not  quite 
admissible,  since  "15?  here  is  not  subjective  (their  own  re- 
membrance) but  objective  (remembrance  of  them).  But  may 
not  cny  perhaps  here,  as  in  cxxxix.  20,  mean  zealots  =»  ad- 
versaries (from  "VJJ  fervere,  zelare)  ?  We  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive, because  the  Psalm  bears  neither  an  Aramaising  nor  a 
North  Palestinian  impress.  Even  in  connection  with  this 
meaning,  the  harshness  of  the  any  without  any  suffix  would 
still  remain.  But,  that  the  cities  that  are,  as  it  were,  plucked  up 
by  the  root  are  cities  of  the  enemy,  is  evident  from  the  context. 

Vers.  8 — 9.  Without  a  trace  even  of  the  remembrance  of 
them  the  enemies  are  destroyed,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Jahve  endureth  for  ever.  This  strophe  is  the  continuation 
of  the  preceding  with  the  most  intimate  connnection  of  con- 
trast (just  as  the  2-strophe  expresses  the  ground  for  what 
is  said  in  the  preceding  strophe).  The  verb  2W]  has  not  the 
general  signification  "to  remain*  here  (like  np^J  to  endure), 
but  just  the  same  meaning  as  in  xxix.  10.  Everything  that 
is  opposed  to  Him  comes  to  a  terrible  end,  whereas  He  sits, 
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or  (which  the  fut.  implies)  abides,  enthroned  for  ever,  and 
that  as  Judge :  He  hath  prepared  His  throne  for  the  purpose 
of  judgment.  This  same  God,  who  has  just  given  proof  that 
He  lives  and  reigns,  will  by  and  bye  judge  the  nations  still 
more  comprehensively,  strictly,  and  impartially.  ^2Fl,  a 
word  exclusively  poetic  and  always  without  the  article, 
signifies  first  (in  distinction  from  jhx  the  body  of  the  earth 
and  no"!N  the  covering  or  soil  of  the  earth)  the  fertile  (from 
bzp)  surface  of  the  globe,  the  olxoopivq.  It  is  the  last  Judg- 
ment, of  which  all  preceding  judgments  are  harbingers  and 
pledges,  that  is  intended.  In  later  Psalms  this  Davidic  utter- 
ance concerning  the  future  is  repeated. 

Vers.  10 — 11.  Thus  judging  the  nations  Jahve  shews 
Himself  to  be,  as  a  second  i-strophe  says,  the  refuge  and 
help  of  His  own.  The  voluntative  with  Warn  of  sequence 
expresses  that  which  the  poet  desires  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  result  mentioned  in  ver.  11.  DUt^Jp,  a  high, 
steep  place,  where  one  is  removed  from  danger,  is  a  figure 
familiar  to  David  from  the  experiences  of  his  time  of  per- 
secution. T]i  (in  pause  in)  is  properly  one  who  is  crushed 
(from  Tgi  =  Kin,  T\21  to  crush,  break  in  pieces,  pgl  to  pul- 
verize), therefore  one  who  is  overwhelmed  to  the  extreme, 
even  to  being  completely  crushed.  The  parallel  is  m»2  nin}6 
with  the  datival  b  (as  probably  also  in  x.  1).  rYjRj;  from  njJ 
(time,  and  then  both  continuance,  lxxxi.  16,  and  condition) 
signifies  the  public  relations  of  the  time,  or  even  the  vicis- 
situdes of  private  life,  xxxi.  16;  and  m23  is  not  PHST!  with 
2  (Bottch.),  which  gives  an  expression  that  is  meaninglessly 
minute  ("for  times  in  the  need"),  but  one  word,  formed  from 
y^  (to  cut  off,  Arab,  to  see,  prop,  to  discern  keenly),  just 
like  nt^jpS  from  #p3,  prop,  a  cutting  off,  or  being  cut  off, 
i.  e.  either  restraint,  especially  motionlessness  (=  rn'S3,  Jer. 
xvii.  8,  plur.  rvh23  Jer.  xiv.  1),  or  distress,  in  which  the 
prospect  of  deliverance  is  cut  off.  Since  God  is  a  final  refuge 
for  such  circumstances  of  hopelessness  in  life,  t.  e.  for  those 
who  are  in  such  circumstances,  the  confidence  of  His  people 
is  strengthened,  refreshed,  and  quickened.  They  who  know 
His  name,  to  them  He  has  now  revealed  its  character  fully, 
and  that  by  His  acts;  and  they  who  inquire  after  Him,  or 
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trouble  and  concern  themselves  about  Him  (this  is  what 
tt'T]  signifies  in  distinction  from  #j52),  have  now  experienced 
that  He  also  does  not  forget  them,  but  makes  Himself  known 
to  them  in  the  fulness  of  His  power  and  mercy. 

Vers.  12 — 13.  Thus  then  the  T- strophe  summons  to  the 
praise  of  this  God  who  has  done,  and  will  still  do,  such  things. 
The  summons  contains  a  moral  claim,  and  therefore  applies 
to  all,  and  to  each  one  individually.  Jahve,  who  is  to  be 
praised  everywhere  and  by  every  one,  is  called  |1*S  2Bfy  which 
does  not  mean :  He  who  sits  enthroned  in  Zion,  but  He  who 
inhabiteth  Zion,  Ges.  §  138,  1.  Such  is  the  name  by  which 
He  is  called  since  the  time  when  His  earthly  throne,  the  ark, 
was  fixed  on  the  castle  hill  of  Jerusalem,  lxxvi.  3.  It  is  the 
epithet  applied  to  Him  during  the  period  of  the  typical 
kingship  of  promise.  That  Jahve's  salvation  shall  be  pro- 
claimed from  Zion  to  all  the  world,  even  outside  Israel,  for 
their  salvation,  is,  as  we  see  here  and  elsewhere,  an  idea 
which  throbs  with  life  even  in  the  Davidic  Psalms;  later 
prophecy  beholds  its  realisation  in  its  wider  connections  with 
the  history  of  the  future.  That  which  shall  be  proclaimed  to 
the  nations  is  called  vffiWy,  a  designation  which  the  magnalia 
Dei  have  obtained  in  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets  since  the 
time  of  Hannah's  song,  1  Sam.  ii.  3  (from  hb$,  root  b%  to 
come  over  or  upon  anything,  to  influence  a  person  or  a  thing, 
as  it  were,  from  above,  to  subject  them  to  one's  energy,  to 
act  upon  them). 

With  *3,  quod,  in  ver.  13,  the  subject  of  the  proclamation 
of  salvation  is  unfolded  as  to  its  substance.  The  prcett.  state 
that  which  is  really  past;  for  that  which  God  has  done  is  the 
assumption  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  discourse  in  praise 
of  God  on  account  of  His  mighty  acts.  They  consist  in 
avenging  and  rescuing  His  persecuted  church,  —  persecutBd 
even  to  martyrdom.  TheDrflK,  standing  by  way  of  emphasis 
before  its  verb,  refers  to  those  who  are  mentioned  afterwards 
(cf.  ver.  21):  the  Chethib  calls  them  D»flT,  the  Kerl  c^:;*. 
Both  words  alternate  elsewhere  also,  the  Keri  at  one  time 
placing  the  latter,  at  another  the  former,  in  the  place  of  the 
one  that  stands  in  the  text.  They  are  both  referable  to  ~ 
to  bend  (to  bring  low,  Isa.  xxv.  5).    The  neuter  signification 
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of  the  verb  Pu)J  =  W,  Lld  /W.  0.,  underlies  the  noun  ir;  (cf. 
^I&Oj  f°r  which  in  Num.  xii.  3  there  is  a  Am  TO  with  an 
incorrect  /otf  (like  yovf  Job  xxi.  23).  This  is  manifest  from 
the  substantive  PHJJJj  which  doec  not  signify  affliction,  but 
passiveness,  i.  e.  humility  and  gentleness;  and  the  noun  *y$ 
is  passive,  and  therefore  does  not,  like  1$,  signify  one  who 
is  lowly-minded,  in  a  state  of  nvg,  but  one  who  is  bowed 
down  by  afflictions,  *3P.  But  because  the  twin  virtues  denoted 
by  m^yare  acquired  in  the  school  of  affliction,  there  comes 
to  be  connected  with  *jp  —  but  only  secondarily  —  the 
notion  of  that  moral  and  spiritual  condition  which  is  aimed 
at  by  dispensations  of  affliction,  and  is  joined  with  a  suffer- 
ing life,  rather  than  with  one  of  worldly  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, —  a  condition  which,  as  Num.  xii.  3  shews,  is  pro- 
perly described  by  "Op  (tccttsivo?  and  irpau;).  It  shall  be 
proclaimed  beyond  Israel,  even  among  the  nations,  that  the 
Avenger  of  blood,  DW  Bhfti  thinks  of  them  (His  DMBf^l),  and 
has  been  as  earnest  in  His  concern  for  them  as  they  in  theirs 
for  Him.  CEl  always  signifies  human  blood  that  is  shed 
by  violence  and  unnaturally;  the  plur.  is  the  plural  of  the 
product  discussed  by  Dietrich,  Abhandl.  S.  40.  ftHl  to  de- 
mand back  from  any  one  that  which  he  has  destroyed,  and 
therefore  to  demand  a  reckoning,  indemnification,  satisfac- 
tion for  it,  Gen.  ix.  5,  then  absolutely  to  punish,  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  22. 

Vers.  14 — 15.  To  take  this  strophe  as  a  prayer  of  David 
at  the  present  time,  is  to  destroy  the  unity  and  hymnic 
character  of  the  Psalm,  since  that  which  is  here  put  in  the 
form  of  prayer  appears  in  what  has  preceded  and  in  what 
follows  as  something  he  has  experienced.  The  strophe 
represents  to  us  how  the  D*yg  (UWg)  cried  to  Jahve  before 
the  deliverance  now  experienced.  Instead  of  the  form  ^n 
used  everywhere  else  the  resolved,  and  as  it  were  tremulous, 
form  U3jD  is  designedly  chosen.  According  to  a  better  attested 
reading  it  is  U33T1  (Pathach  with  Gaja  in  the  first  syllable), 
which  is  regarded  by  Chajug  and  others  as  the  imper.  Piel, 
but  more  correctly  (Ewald  §  251,  c)  as  the  imper.  Kal  from 
the  intransitive  imperative  form  p_n.  >CDFlD  is  the  vocative, 
cf.  xvii.  7.    The  gates  of  death,  i.  e.  the  gates  of  the  realm 
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of  the  dead  (MW#,  Isa.  xxxviii.  10),  are  in  the  deep;  he  who 
is  in  peril  of  death  is  said  to  have  sunk  down  to  them;  he 
who  is  snatched  from  peril  of  death  is  lifted  up,  so  that  they 
do  not  swallow  him  up  and  close  behind  him.  The  church, 
already  very  near  to  the  gates  of  death,  cried  to  the  God 
who  can  snatch  from  death.  Its  final  purpose  in  connection 
with  such  deliverance  is  that  it  may  glorify  God.  The  form 
^n^HF)  is  sing,  with  a  plural  suffix  just  like  WlfiOft  Ezek. 
xxxv.  11,  OTIDtJ'K  Ezra  ix.  15.  The  punctuists  maintained  (as 
^PSJJ  in  Isa.  xlvii.  13  shews)  the  possibility  of  a  plural  in- 
flexion of  a  collective  singular.  In  antithesis  to  the  gates 
of  death,  which  are  represented  as  beneath  the  ground,  we 
have  the  gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  standing  on  high. 
I^H  is  gen.  appositionis  (Ges.  §  116,  5).  The  daughter  of  Zion 
(Zion  itself)  is  the  church  in  its  childlike,  bride-like,  and 
conjugal  relation  to  Jahve.  In  the  gates  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion  is  equivalent  to:  before  all  God's  people,  cxvi.  14.  For 
the  gates  are  the  places  of  public  resort  and  business.  At 
this  period  the  Old  Testament  mind  knew  nothing  of  the 
songs  of  praise  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  is  the  silence  of  death.  If  the  church  desires 
to  praise  God,  it  must  continue  in  life  and  not  die. 

Vers.  16 — 17.  And,  as  this  tt-strophe  says,  the  church 
is  able  to  praise  God;  for  it  is  rescued  from  death,  and  those 
who  desired  that  death  might  overtake  it,  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  death  themselves.  Having  interpreted  the  n-  strophe  as 
the  representation  of  the  earlier  D"TJ  ngyy  we  have  no  need 
to  supply  dicendo  or  dicturus,  as  Seb.  Schmidt  does,  before 
this  strophe,  but  it  continues  the  prcett.  preceding  the  n- 
strophe,  which  celebrate  that  which  has  just  been  experienced. 
The  verb  p2C  (root  2D,  whence  also  b*y$  signifies  originally 
to  press  upon  anything  with  anything  flat,  to  be  pressed 
into,  then,  as  here  and  in  lxix.  3,  15,  to  sink  in.  OOtt  IT 
(pausal  form  in  connection  with  Mugrash)  in  the  parallel 
member  of  the  verse  corresponds  to  the  attributive  HPJJ  (cf. 
bvt],  vii.  16).  The  union  of  the  epicene  IT  with  HBfj  hy 
Makkeph  proceeds  from  the  view,  that  fl  is  demonstrative  as 
in  xii.  8  :  the  net  there  (which  they  have  hidden).  The  punc- 
tuation, it  is  true,  recognises  a  relative  -IT,  xvii.  9,  lxviii.  29, 
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but  it  mostly  takes  it  as  demonstrative,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
nects it  closely  with  the  preceding  noun,  either  by  Makkeph 
(xxxii.  8,  lxii.  12,  cxlii.  4,  cxliii.  8)  or  by  marking  the  noun 
with  a  conjunctive  accent  (x.  2,  xxxi.  5,  cxxxii.  12).  The 
verb  "ID1?  (Arabic  to  hang  on,  adhere  to,  IV.  to  hold  fast  to) 
has  the  signification  of  seizing  and  catching  in  Hebrew. 

In  ver.  17  Ben  Naphtali  points  yp  with  a :  Jahve  is 
known  (part.  Niph.);  Ben  Asher  jnfo,  Jahve  has  made  Him- 
self known  (3  pers.  prcet.  Niph.  in  a  reflexive  signification,  as 
in  Ezek.xxxviii.  23).  The  readings  of  Ben  Asher  have  become 
the  uxtus  receptus.  That  by  which  Jahve  has  made  Himself 
known  is  stated  immediately :  He  has  executed  judgment  or 
right,  by  ensnaring  the  evil-doer  (ytP'l,  as  in  ver.  6)  in  his 
own  craftily  planned  work  designed  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel.  Thus  Gussetius  has  already  interpreted  it.  t^'plj  is 
part.  Kal  from  #M.  If  it  were  part.  Niph.  from  ty'pj  the  e, 
which  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  a  few  yy  verbs,  as  DOJ  Uque- 
f  actus ,  would  be  without  an  example.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
translated,  with  Ges.  and  Hengst. :  "the  wicked  is  snared  in 
the  work  of  his  own  hands",  in  which  case  it  would  have  to 
be  pointed  u/0z  (3  prcet.  Niph.),  as  in  the  old  versions.  Jahve 
is  the  subject,  and  the  suffix  refers  to  the  evil-doer.  The 
thought  is  the  same  as  in  Job  xxxiv.  11,  Isa.  i.  31.  This 
figure  of  the  net,  ntfin  (from  ufy  capere),  is  peculiar  to  the 
Psalms  that  are  inscribed  TCt>.  The  music,  and  in  fact,  as 
the  combination  n^D  |Vjn  indicates,  the  playing  of  the  stringed 
instruments  (xcii.  4),  increases  here;  or  the  music  is  increased 
after  a  solo  of  the  stringed  instruments.  The  song  here  soars 
aloft  to  the  climax  of  triumph. 

Vers.  18 — 19.  Just  as  in  vers.  8  sqq.  the  prospect  of  a 
final  universal  judgment  was  opened  up  by  Jahve's  act  of 
judgment  experienced  in  the  present,  so  here  the  grateful 
restrospect  of  what  has  just  happened  passes  over  into  a 
confident  contemplation  of  the  future,  which  is  thereby  gua- 
ranteed. The  LXX.  translates  £RBh  by  diroaxpacp^Kjoaav,  Jer. 
convertantur,  a  meaning  which  it  may  have  (cf.  e.  g.  2  Chron. 
xviii.  25);  but  why  should  it  not  be  avaoxpacprjiwaav,  or  rather: 
dvaaipacpTjaovTou,  since  ver.  19  shews  that  ver.  18  is  not  a  wish 
but  a  prospect  of  that  which  is  sure  to  come  to  pass?  To 
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be  resolved  into  dust  again,  to  sink  away  into  nothing  (re- 
dactio  in  pulverem,  in  nihilum)  is  man's  return  to  his  original 
condition,  —  man  who  was  formed  from  the  dust,  who  was 
called  into  being  out  of  nothing.  To  die  is  to  return  to  the 
dust,  civ.  29,  cf.  Gen.  iii.  19,  and  here  it  is  called  the  return 
to  Sheol,  as  in  Job  xxx.  23  to  death,  and  in  xc.  3  to  atoms, 
inasmuch  as  the  state  of  shadowy  existence  in  Hades,  the 
condition  of  worn  out  life,  the  state  of  decay  is  to  a  certain 
extent  the  renewal  (Repristinatiori)  of  that  which  man  was 
before  he  came  into  being.  As  to  outward  form  rb\$vh  may 
be  compared  with  nnyts^b  in  lxxx.  3;  the  h  in  both  instances 
is  that  of  the  direction  or  aim,  and  might  very  well  come 
before  H/lKt^j  because  this  form  of  the  word  may  signify  both 
ev  qhoo  and  el?  a'Soo  (cf.  rtollD  Jer.  xxvii.  16).  E.  Abba  ben 
Zabda,  in  Genesis  Babba  cap.  50,  explains  the  double  sign  of 
the  direction  as  giving  intensity  to  it :  in  imum  ambitum  orci. 
The  heathen  receive  the  epithet  of  D^ribtt  TDK?  (which  is  more 
neuter  than  TOW,  1.  22);  for  God  has  not  left  them  without 
a  witness  of  Himself,  that  they  could  not  know  of  Him,  their 
alienation  from  God  is  a  forgetfulness  of  Him,  the  guilt  of 
which  they  have  incurred  themselves,  and  from  which  they 
are  to  turn  to  God  (Isa.  xix.  22).  But  because  they  do  not 
do  this,  and  even  rise  up  in  hostility  against  the  nation  and 
the  God  of  the  revelation  that  unfolds  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion, they  will  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  earth,  and  in  fact 
to  Hades,  in  order  that  the  persecuted  church  may  obtain 
its  longed  for  peace  and  its  promised  dominion.  Jahve  will 
at  last  acknowledge  this  ecclesia  pressa;  and  although  its 
hope  seems  likely  to  perish,  inasmuch  as  it  remains  again 
and  again  unfulfilled,  nevertheless  it  will  not  always  con- 
tinue thus.  The  strongly  accented  N^  rules  both  members 
of  ver.  19,  as  in  xxxv.  19,  xxxviii.  2,  and  also  frequently 
elsewhere  (Ewald  §  351,  a).  j^ZN,  from  P13N  to  wish,  is  one 
eager  to  obtain  anything   =  a  needy  person.     The  Arabic 

_j|,  which  means  the  very  opposite,  and  according  to  which 
it  would  mean  "one  who  restrains  himself",  viz.  because  he 
is  obliged  to,  must  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Vers.  20 — 21.    By  reason  of  the  act  of  judgment  already 
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witnessed  the  prayer  now  becomes  all  the  more  confident  in 
respect  of  the  state  of  things  which  is  still  continually  threat- 
ened. From  1  the  poet  takes  a  leap  to  p  which,  however, 
seems  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  D  which  one  would  expect 
to  find,  since  the  following  Psalm  begins  with  b.  David's 
HCIp  (iii.  8,  vii.  7)  is  taken  from  the  lips  of  Moses,  Num. 
x.  35.  "Jahve  arises,  comes,  appears"  are  kindred  expres- 
sions in  the  Old  Testament,  all  of  which  point  to  a  final  per- 
sonal appearing  of  God  to  take  part  in  human  history  from 
which  He  has  now,  as  it  were,  retired  into  a  state  of  repose 
becoming  invisible  to  human  eyes.  Hupfeld  and  others  wrongly 
translate  "let  not  man  become  strong".  The  verb  TW  does 
not  only  mean  to  be  or  become  strong,  but  also  to  feel  strong, 
powerful,  possessed  of  power,  and  to  act  accordingly,  there- 
fore :  to  defy,  Hi.  9,  like  iy_  defiant,  impudent  (post-biblical 
miy  shamelessness).  ItfW,  as  in  2  Chron.  xiv.  10,  is  man, 
impotent  in  comparison  with  God,  and  frail  in  himself.  The 
enemies  of  the  church  of  God  are  not  unfrequently  designated 
by  this  name,  which  indicates  the  impotence  of  their  pre- 
tended power  (Isa.  li.  7,  12).  David  prays  that  God  may 
repress  the  arrogance  of  these  defiant  ones,  by  arising  and 
manifesting  Himself  in  all  the  greatness  of  His  omnipotence, 
after  His  forbearance  with  them  so  long  has  seemed  to  them 
to  be  the  result  of  impotence.  He  is  to  arise  as  the  Judge 
of  the  world,  judging  the  heathen,  while  they  are  compelled 
to  appear  before  Him,  and,  as  it  were,  defile  before  Him 
("OSr^),  He  is  to  lay  HTiD  on  them.  If  "razor"  be  the  mean- 
ing it  is  equivocally  expressed;  and  if,  according  to  Isa.  vii. 
20, we  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  an  ignominious  rasure, 
or  of  throat-cutting,  it  is  a  figure  unworthy  of  the  passage. 
The  signification  master  (LXX.,  Syr.,  Vulg.,  and  Luther) 
rests  upon  the  reading  rnio,  which  we  do  not  with  Thenius 
and  others  prefer  to  the  traditional  reading  (even  Jerome 
translates:  pone,  Domine,  ierrorem  eis);  for  miO,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Masora  is  instead  of  N*l1tt  (like  fl^2D  Hab. 
iii.  17  for  N^2p),  is  perfectly  appropriate.  Hitzig  objects 
that  fear  is  not  a  thing  which  one  lays  upon  any  one;  but 
N")1D  means  not  merely  fear,  but  an  object,  or  as  Hitzig  him- 
self explains  it  in  Mai.  ii.  5  a  "lever",  of  fear.  It  is  not  meant 
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that  God  is  to  cause  them  to  be  overcome  with  terror  (ty), 
nor  that  He  is  to  put  terror  into  them  (2),  but  that  He  is  to 
make  them  (b  in  no  way  differing  from  xxi.  4,  cxl.  6,  Job 
xiv.  13)  an  object  of  terror,  from  which  to  their  dismay,  as 
the  wish  is  further  expressed  in  ver.  21  b,  they  shall  come  to 
know  (Hos.  ix.  7)  that  they  are  mortal  men.  As  in  x.  12, 
xlix.  12,  1.  21,  kiv.  6,  Gen.  xii.  13,  Job  xxxv.  14,  Amos  v. 
12,  Hos.  vii.  2,  i;-£  is  followed  by  an  only  half  indirect 
speech,  without  i|  or  n^N.  rbo  has  Dag.  forte  conj.  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  pTPD  >n«  (concerning  which  vid.  on  lii. 
5),  because  it  is  erroneously  regarded  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  text. 


PSALM  X. 

PLAINTIVE  AND  SUPPLICATORY  PRAYER  UNDER  THE  PRESSURE 
OF  HEATHENISH  FOES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

1  b  WHY,  Jahve,  standest  Thou  afar  off, 

Why  hidest  Thou  Thyself  in  times  of  trouble!? 

2  Through  the  pride  of  the  evil-doer  the  afflicted  burnetii 

with  fear, 
They  are  taken  in  the  plots  which  they  have  devised. 

3  For  the  evil-doer  boasteth  of  his  soul's  desire, 
And  the  covetous  renounceth  [and]  despiseth  Jahve. 

4  The  evil-doer  in  his  scornfulness  — :  "With  nothing 

will  He  punish! 
There  is  no  God!"  is  the  sum  of  his  thoughts. 

5  Sure  are  his  ways  at  all  times; 

Far  above  are  Thy  judgments,  out  of  his  sight; 
All  his  adversaries,  he  puffeth  at  them. 

C      He  saith  in  his  heart:  with  nothing  shall  I  be  moved. 
From  one  generation  to  another  I  am  he  to  whom  no 
misfortune  comes. 
7      Of  cursing  is  his  mouth  full,  and  of  deceit  and  oppr 
sion, 
Under  his  tongue  is  trouble  and  evil. 
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8  He  sitteth  in  the  lurking-places  of  the  villages, 
In  the  secret  corners  doth  he  slay  the  innocent; 
His  eyes,  they  lie  in  wait  for  the  weak. 

9  He  lieth  in  wait  in  the  secret  corner  as  a  lion  in  his 

lair, 
He  lieth  in  wait  to  carry  off  the  afflicted, 
He  carrieth   off  the   afflicted,  drawing  him   away  in 

his  net. 

10  He  croucheth,  he  cowereth  and  there  fall  into  his  clawa 

—  the  weak. 

11  He  saith  in  his  heart:  uGod  hath  forgotten, 
He  hath  hidden  His  face,  He  hath  never  seen." 

12  p  Arise,  Jahve;  0  God  lift  up  Thine  hand, 

Forget  not  the  sufferer  I 

13  Wherefore  should  the  evil-doer  blaspheme  the  Deity, 
Saying  in  his  heart:  Thou  dost  not  punish?! 

14  1  Thou  dost  indeed  see  it;  for  Thou  beholdest  trouble 

and  grief,  to  lay  it  in  Thy  hand; 

The  weak  committeth  himself  to  Thee, 
Thou  art  the  helper  of  the  orphan. 

15  y}  Break  Thou  the  arm  of  the  evil-doer; 

And  the  wicked  man  —  punish  his  evil-doing,  that  it 
may  vanish  before  Thee! 

16  Jahve  is  King  for  ever  and  ever, 

The  heathen  are  perished  out  of  His  land. 

17  n  The  desire  of  the  sufferers  hast  Thou  heard,  Jahve, 

Thou  didst  establish  their  heart,  didst  cause  Thine  ear 
to  hear, 

18  To  obtain  justice  for  the  orphan  and  tne  oppressed, 
That  man  of  the  earth  may  no  more  terrrify. 


This  Psalm  and  Ps.  xxxiii.  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
anonymous  in  the  First  book  of  the  Psalms.  But  Ps.  x.  has 
something  peculiar  about  it.  The  LXX.  gives  it  with  Ps.  ix. 
as  one  Psalm,  and  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  warrant 
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for  so  doing.  Both  are  laid  out  in  tetrastichs;  only  in  the 
middle  portion  of  Ps.  x.  some  three  line  strophes  are  mixed 
with  the  four  line.  And  assuming  that  the  p-strophe,  with 
which  Ps.  ix.  closes,  stands  in  the  place  of  a  D-strophe  which 
one  would  look  for  after  the  ^-strophe,  then  Ps.  x.,  be- 
ginning with  ?,  continues  the  order  of  the  letters.  At  any 
rate  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  alphabet,  whereas  Ps.  ix. 
begins  at  the  beginning.  It  is  true  the  ^-strophe  is  then 
followed  by  strophes  without  the  letters  that  come  next  in 
order;  but  their  number  exactly  corresponds  to  the  letters 
between  b  and  p,  "},  t^',  n  with  which  the  last  four  strophes 
of  the  Psalm  begin,  viz.  six,  corresponding  to  the  letters  0, 
3,  D,  y,  £,  2J,  which  are  not  introduced  acrostically.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  are 
most  intimately  related  to  one  another  by  the  occurrence 
of  rare  expressions,  as  fnS3  niny1?  and  '•n;  by  the  use  of 
words  in  the  same  sense,  as  t^lJX  and  cyjj;  by  striking  thoughts, 
as  "Jahve  doth  not  forget"  and  "Arise";  and  by  similarities 
of  style,  as  the  use  of  the  oratio  directa  instead  of  obiiqua, 
ix.  21,  x.  13.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  that  the  two  Psalms 
should  be  only  one.  Notwithstanding  all  their  community 
of  character  they  are  also  radically  different.  Ps.  ix.  is  a 
thanksgiving  Psalm,  Ps.  x.  is  a  supplicatory  Psalm.  In  the 
latter  the  personality  of  the  psalmist,  which  is  prominent 
in  the  former,  keeps  entirely  in  the  background.  The  ene- 
mies whose  defeat  Ps.  ix.  celebrates  with  thanksgiving  and 
towards  whose  final  removal  it  looks  forward  are  c^2,  there- 
fore foreign  foes;  whereas  in  Ps.  x.  apostates  and  persecu- 
tors of  his  own  nation  stand  in  the  foreground,  and  the  C^3 
are  only  mentioned  in  the  last  two  strophes.  In  their  form 
also  the  two  Psalms  differ  insofar  as  Ps.  x.  has  no  musical 
mark  defining  its  use,  and  the  tetrastich  strophe  structure 
of  Ps.  ix.,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  not  carried  out 
with  the  same  consistency  in  Ps.  x.  And  is  anything  really 
wanting  to  the  perfect  unity  of  Ps.ix.?  If  it  is  connected  with 
Ps.  x.  and  they  are  read  together  uno  tenore,  then  the  latter 
becomes  a  tail-piece  which  disfigures  the  whole.  There  are 
only  two  things  possible :  Ps.  x.  is  a  pendant  to  Ps.  ix.  com- 
posed either  by  David  himself,  or  by  some  other  poet,  and 
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closely  allied  to  it  by  its  continuance  of  the  alphabetical 
order.  But  the  possibility  of  the  latter  becomes  very  slight 
when  we  consider  that  Ps.  x.  is  not  inferior  to  Ps.  ix.  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  language  and  the  characteristic  nature  of 
the  thoughts.  Accordingly  the  mutual  coincidences  point  to 
the  same  author,  and  the  two  Psalms  must  be  regarded  as 
"two  co-ordinate  halves  of  one  whole,  which  make  a  higher 
unity"  (Hitz.).  That  hard,  dull,  and  tersely  laconic  language 
of  deep-seated  indignation  at  moral  abominations  for  which 
the  language  has,  as  it  were,  no  one  word,  we  detect  also 
elsewhere  in  some  Psalms  of  David  and  of  his  time,  those 
Psalms,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  as  Psalms 
written  in  the  indignant  style  (in  grollendem  Stil). 

Vers.  1 — 2.  The  Psalm  opens  with  the  plaintive  inquiry, 
why  Jahve  tarries  in  the  deliverance  of  His  oppressed  people. 
It  is  not  a  complaining  murmuring  at  the  delay  that  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  question,  but  an  ardent  desire  that  God  may 
not  delay  to  act  as  it  becomes  His  nature  and  His  promise. 
PIC^,  which  belongs  to  both  members  of  the  sentence,  has 
the  accent  on  the  ultima,  as  e.  g.  before  ^H2Ty  in  xxii.  2,  and 
before  nnjnn  in  Ex.  v.  22,  in  order  that  neither  of  the  two 
gutturals,  pointed  with  a,  should  be  lost  to  the  ear  in  rapid 
speaking  (vid.  on  iii.  8,  and  Luzzattoonlsa.  xi.  2,  r6y  nro).* 
For  according  to  the  primitive  pronunciation  (even  before 
the  Masoretic)  it  is  to  be  read:  lamah  Adonaj;  so  that  con- 
sequently n  and  K  are  coincident.  The  poet  asks  why  in  the 
present  hopeless  condition  of  affairs  (on  m$»2  vid.  on  ix.  10) 
Jahve  stands  in  the  distance  (pirns,  only  here,  instead  of 
pirnp),  as  an  idle  spectator,  and  why  does  He  cover  (D^JJP 


*  According  to  the  Masora  Ho?  without  Dag.  is  always  Milra  with 
the  single  exception  of  Joh  vii.  20,  and  HD'  with  Dag.  is  Milel\  but, 
when  the  following  closely  connected  word  begins  with  one  of  the  letters 
JJHN  it  becomes  Milra,  with  five  exceptions,  viz.  xlix.  6,  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
15,  2  Sam,  xiv.  31  (three  instances  in  which  the  guttural  of  the  second 
word  has  the  vowel  i),  and  2  Sam.  ii.  22,  and  Jer.  xv.  18.  In  the  Baby- 
lonian system  of  pointing,  HDT>  is  always  written  without  Dag.  and  with 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  vid.  Pinsker,  Einlei'ung  in  das  Babylonisch* 
hebraische  Punktationssystem,  S.  182 — 184. 
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with  orthophonic  Dagesh,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  pro- 
nounced D^yn),  viz.  His  eyes,  so  as  not  to  see  the  desperate 
condition  of  His  people,  or  also  His  ears  (Lam.  iii.  56)  so 
as  not  to  hear  their  supplication.  For  by  the  insolent  treat- 
ment of  the  ungodly  the  poor  burns  with  fear  (Ges.,  Stier, 
Hupf.),  not  vexation  (Hengst.).  The  assault  is  a  Trupwaic, 
1  Pet.  iv,  12.  The  verb  pbl  which  calls  to  mind  np^l_,  7iup£- 
tos,  is  perhaps  chosen  with  reference  to  the  heat  of  feeling 
under  oppression,  which  is  the  result  of  the  persecution,  of  the 
(12)  yHn$  p'T\  of  the  ungodly.  There  is  no  harshness  in  the 
transition  from  the  singular  to  the  plural,  because  isy  and 
J7#*1  are  individualising  designations  of  two  different  classes 
of  men.  The  subject  to  'itypFP  is  the  D*$g,  and  the  subject 
to  iCETI  is  the  D#l.  The  futures  describe  what  usually 
takes  place.  Those  who,  apart  from  this,  are  afflicted  are 
held  ensnared  in  the  crafty  and  malicious  devices  which  the 
ungodly  have  contrived  and  plotted  against  them,  without 
being  able  to  disentangle  themselves.  The  punctuation, 
which  places  Tarcha  by  IT,  mistakes  the  relative  and  inter- 
prets it:  "in  the  plots  there,  which  they  have  devised". 

Vers.  3 — 4.  The  prominent  features  of  the  situation  are 
supported  by  a  detailed  description.  The  prcett.  express 
those  features  of  their  character  that  have  become  a  matter 
of  actual  experience,  ^n,  to  praise  aloud,  generally  with  the 
accus.,  is  here  used  with  bv.  of  the  thing  which  calls  forth 
praise.  Far  from  hiding  the  shameful  desire  or  passion 
(cxii.  10)  of  his  soul,  he  makes  it  an  object  and  ground  of 
high  and  sounding  praise,  imagining  himself  to  be  above 
all  restraint  human  or  divine.  Hupfeld  translates  wrongly: 
"and  he  blesses  the  plunderer,  he  blasphemes  J  alive".  But 
the  j?Bh  who  persecutes  the  godly,  is  himself  a  yjfo,  a  cove- 
tous or  rapacious  person;  for  such  is  the  designation  (else- 
where with  j^2  Prov.  i.  19,  or  yn  pS3  Hab.  ii.  9)  not  merely 
of  one  who  "cuts  off"  («^dj),  i.  e.  obtains  unjust  gain,  by 
trading,  but  also  by  plunder,  irXeovlxTijc  The  veil)  "^2  (here 
in  connection  with  Mugrash,  as  in  Num.  xxiii.20  with  Tiphcha 
TI3)  never  directly  signifies  maledicere  in  biblical  Hebrew 
it  does  in  the  later  Talmudic  (whence  cir'n  m  blasphi 
B.  Sanhedrin  56a,  and  frequently),  but  to  take  1  ia  my 

one  with  a  benediction,  and  then  to  bid  farewell,  to  di 
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to  decline  and  abandon  generally,  Job  i.  5,  and  frequently 
(cf.  the  word  remercier,  abdanken;  and  the  phrase  udas  Zeit- 
liche  segnen"  =  to  depart  this  life).  The  declaration  without 
a  conjunction  is  climactic,  like  Isa.  i.  4,  Amos  iv.  5,  Jer. 
xv.  7.  yxj,  properly  to  prick,  sting,  is  used  of  utter  re- 
jection by  word  and  deed.*  Inver.  4,  "the  evil-doer  accord- 
ing to  his  haughtiness"  (cf.  Prov.  xvi.  18)  is  nom.  absol., 
and  UVibto  p*J  BhT"^3  (contrary  to  the  accentuation)  is  vir- 
tually the  predicate  to  tYVftSJErte  This  word,  which  denotes 
the  intrigues  of  the  ungodly,  in  ver.  2,  has  in  this  verse,  the 

general  meaning:  thoughts  (from  DOT,  I\,  to  join,  combine), 

but  not  without  being  easily  associated  with  the  secondary 
idea  of  that  which  is  subtly  devised.  The  whole  texture  of 
his  thoughts  is,  i.  e.  proceeds  from  and  tends  towards  the 
thought,  that  he  (viz.  Jahve,  whom  he  does  not  like  to  name) 
will  punish  with  nothing  (^5  the  strongest  form  of  subjective 
negation),  that  in  fact  there  is  no  God  at  all.  This  second 
follows  from  the  first;  for  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  living, 
acting,  all-punishing  (in  one  word:  a  personal)  God,  is 
equivalent  to  denying  the  existence  of  any  real  and  true 
God  whatever  (Ewald). 

Ver.  5.  This  strophe,  consisting  of  only  three  lines, 
describes  his  happiness  which  he  allows  nothing  to  disturb. 
The  signification:  to  be  lasting  (prop,  stiff,  strong)  is  se- 
cured to  the  verb  ^T)  (whence  Wi)  by  Job  xx.  21.  He  takes 
whatever  ways  he  choses ,  they  always  lead  to  the  desired 
end;  he  stands  fast,  he  neither  stumbles  nor  goes  astray, 
cf.  Jer.  xii.  1.  The  Chethib  "0~H  O^TJ)  bas  no  other  meaning 
than  that  given  to  it  by  the  Keri  (cf.  xxiv.  6,  lviii.  8).  What- 
ever might  cast  a  cloud  over  his  happiness  does  not  trouble 
him:  neither  the  judgments  of  God,  which  are  removed  high 
as  the  heavens  out  of  his  sight,  and  consequently  do  not 
disturb  his  conscience  (cf.  xxviii.  5,  Isa.  v.  12;  and  the  op- 
posite, xviii.  23),  nor  his  adversaries  whom  he  bloweth  upon 
contemptuously.  D)^D  is  the  predicate:  altissime  remota. 
And  3  rp£n,  to  breathe  upon,  does  not  in  any  case  signify: 


* Pasek  stands  between  WO  and  nii"P ,  because  to  blaspheme  God 
is  a  terrible  thought  and  not  to  be  spoken  of  without  hesitancy,  cf. 
the  Pasek  in  lxxiv.  18,  lxxxix.  52,  Isa.  xxxvii.  24  (2  Kings  xix.  23). 
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actually  to  blow  away  or  down  (to  express  which  2#3  or 
P]t$j]  would  be  used),  but  either  to  "snub",  or,  what  is  more 
appropriate  to  ver.  5&,  to  blow  upon  them  disdainfully,  to 
puff  at  them,  like  TVBT}  in  Mai.  i.  13,  and  flare  rosas  (to 
despise  the  roses)  in  Prudentius.  The  meaning  is  not  that 
he  drives  his  enemies  away  without  much  difficulty,  but 
that  by  his  proud  and  haughty  bearing  he  gives  them  to 
understand  how  little  they  interfere  with  him. 

Vers.  6  —  7.  Then  in  his  boundless  carnal  security  he 
gives  free  course  to  his  wicked  tongue.  That  which  the  be- 
liever can  say  by  reason  of  his  fellowship  with  God,  EiBN"^2 
(xxx.  7,  xvi.  8),  is  said  by  him  in  godless  self-confidence. 
He  looks  upon  himself  in  age  after  age,  i.  e.  in  the  endless 
future,  as  JH2  tib  1t$$,  i.  e.  as  one  who  ("it$$  as  in  Isa.  viii.  20) 
will  never  be  in  evil  case  (jTQ  as  in  Ex.  v.  19,  2  Sam.  xvi. 
8).  It  might  perhaps  also  be  interpreted  according  to  Zech. 
viii.  20,  23  (vid.  Kohler^  in  loc):  in  all  time  to  come  (it 
will  come  to  pass)  that  I  am  not  in  misfortune.  But  then 
the  personal  pronoun  (^N  or  tfin)  ought  not  be  omitted ; 
whereas  with  our  interpretation  it  is  supplied  from  CD1SK,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  supply  anything  if  the  clause  is  taken 
as  an  apposition:  in  all  time  to  come  he  who ...  In  con- 
nection with  such  unbounded  self-confidence  his  mouth  is 
full  of  PDN,  cursing,  execratio  (not  perjury,  perjurium,  a 
meaning  the  word  never  has),  niDID, deceit  and  craft  of  every 
kind,  and  "Fi,oppression,  violence.  And  that  which  he  has 
under  his  tongue,  and  consequently  always  in  readiness  for 
being  put  forth  (cxl.  4,  cf.  lxvi.  17),  is  trouble  for  others, 
and  in  itself  matured  wickedness.  Paul  has  made  use  of 
this  ver.  7  in  his  contemplative  description  of  the  corruptness 
of  mankind,  Rom.  iii.  14. 

Ver.  8.    The  ungodly  is    described  as  a  lier  in  wait; 
and  one  is  reminded  by  it  of  such  a  state  of  anarchy, 
that  described  in  Hos.  vi.  9  for  instance.    The  picture  fix 
upon  one  simple  feature  in  which  the  meanness  of  the  un- 
godly culminates;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  taken  as  emblematical  rather  than  literally.    IJjH  (from 
*l^n  to  surround,  cf.  Ja^,  ^yi^,  and  especially  j+~^ )  i 
farm  premises  walled  in  (Arab,  hadar,  haddr,  haddra)y  then 
losing  the  special   characteristic   of  being  walled  round  it 
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comes  to  mean  generally  a  settled  abode  (with  a  house  of 
clay  or  stone)  in  opposition  to  a  roaming  life  in  tents  (cf. 
Lev.  xxv.  31,  Gen.  xxv.  16).  In  such  a  place  where  men  are 
more  sure  of  falling  into  his  hands  than  in  the  open  plain, 
he  lies  in  wait  (D&'\  like  &J  JmS  subsedit  =  insidiatus  est  ei), 
murders  unobserved  him  who  had  never  provoked  his  ven- 
geance, and  his  eyes  ft'®p  Fch?b-  M£^  to  spie,  xxxvii.  32, 
might  have  been  used  instead  of  ]SS;  but  )D^  also  obtains  the 
meaning,  to  lie  in  ambush  (lvi.  7,  Pro  v.  i.  11,  18)  from  the 
primary  notion  of  restraining  one's  self  (^>Jua  fut.  i.  in  Be- 
duin  Arabic:  to  keep  still,  to  be  immoveably  lost  in  thought, 
vid.  on  Job  xxiv.  1),  which  takes  a  transitive  turn  in  ]*£ 
"to  conceal".  tlD^n,  the  dative  of  the  object,  is  pointed  just 
as  though  it  came  from  y$:  Thy  host,  i.  e.  Thy  church,  0 
Jahve.  The  pausal  form  accordingly  is  rchft  with  Segol,  in 
ver.  14,  not  with  Tsere  as  in  incorrect  editions.  And  the 
appeal  against  this  interpretation,  which  is  found  in  the 
plur.  CfrO^n  ver.  10,  is  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  this  plural 
is  taken  as  a  double  word:  host  (^n  =  Wl  =  b]Fl  as  in  Obad. 
ver.  20)  of  the  troubled  ones  (0^2,  not  as  Ben-Labrat  sup- 
poses, for  DWD3,  but  from  DK3  weary,  and  mellow  and  de- 
cayed), as  the  Ken  (which  is  followed  by  the  Syriac  version) 
and  the  Masora  direct,  and  accordingly  it  is  pointed  DN3^n 
with  Tsere.  The  punctuation  therefore  sets  aside  a  word 
which  was  unintelligible  to  it,  and  cannot  be  binding  on  us. 
There  is  a  verb  "bn,  which,  it  is  true,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  in  the  Arabic,  from  the  root  dL^.  firmus 
fuit,  firmum  fecit  (whence  also  JjCa*  intrans.  to  be  firm, 
ferme',  i.  e.  closed),  it  gains  the  signification  in  reference  to 
colour:  to  be  dark  (cognate  with  fen,  whence  ^^Dfl)  and  is 
also  transferred  to  the  gloom  and  blackness  of  misfortune.* 
From   this  an  abstract  is  formed  T\br\  or  T\bh  (like    #Bh): 


*  Cf.  Samachschari's  Golden  Necklaces,  Proverb  67,  which  Fleischer 
translates:  "Which  is  blacker:  the  plumage  of  the  raven,  which  is  black 
as  coal,  oi  thy  life,  0  stranger  among  strangers?"  The  word  "blacker1' 

is  here  expressed  by  dUL^j,  just  as  the   verb   dLLi*   with  its  infini- 

tives   dULsk  or   xXJL^    and  its  derivatives  is   applied   to   sorrow  and 
miser}'. 
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blackness,  misfortune,  or  also  of  a  defective  development 
of  the  senses:  imbecility;  and  from  this  an  adjective  Pu^n 
=  r^n,  or  also  (cf.  H8>?n,  MD^Ezek.  xxxi.  15  =  one  in  a 
condition  of  languishing,  rpy)   PiD^n   =  ^H,  plur.  C\XzS"l, 

IV  :     '    t  -    :    t  • t  :   t 

after  the  form  D^fTR,  from  VTR,  Ew.  §  189,^. 

Ver.  9.  The  picture  of  the  J?t5^1,  who  is  become  as  it 
were  a  beast  of  prey,  is  now  worked  out  further.  The  lustrum 
of  the  lion  is  called  Tjb  Jer.  xxv.  38,  or  HID  Job  xxxviii.  40 : 
a  thicket,  from  "2pj  which  means  both  to  interweave  and 
to  plait  over  =  to  cover  (without  any  connection  with  Tfo 
a  thorn,  Arab,  shdk,  a  thistle).  The  figure  of  the  lion  is 
reversed  in  the  second  line,  the  'oy  himself  being  compared 
to  the  beast  of  prey  and  the  ytp'1  to  a  hunter  who  drives 
him  into  the  pit- fall  and  when  he  has  fallen  in  hastens  to 
drag  him  away  ("tt;D,  as  in  xxviii.  3,  Job  xxiv.  22)  in,  or  by 
means  of  (Hos.  xi.  4,  Job  xl.  25),  his  net,  in  which  he  has 
become  entangled. 

Vers.  10 — 11.  The  comparison  to  the  lion  is  still  in  force 
here  and  the  description  recurs  to  its  commencement  in  the 
second  strophe,  by  tracing  back  the  persecution  of  the  un- 
godly to  its  final  cause.  Instead  of  the  Chethib  nr~l  (nini 
perf.  consec),  the  Keri  reads  T\T\^  more  in  accordance  with 
the  Hebrew  use  of  the  tenses,  job  xxxviii.  40  is  the  rule 
for  the  interpretation.  The  two  futures  depict  the  settled 
and  familiar  lying  in  wait  of  the  plunderer.  True,  the  Kal 
H!l  in  the  signification  "to  crouch  down"  finds  no  support 
elsewhere;  but  the  Arab,  dakka  to  make  even  (cf.  Jcon  fir- 
miter  inhcesit  loco,  of  the  crouching  down  of  beasts  of  prey, 
of  hunters,  and  of  foes)  and  the  Arab,  da'g'ga,  compared  by 
Hitzig,  to  move  stealthily  along,  to  creep,  and  dug j eh  a 
hunter's  hiding-place  exhibit  synonymous  significations.  The 
TaTisLvwasi  aux6v  of  the  LXX.  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.  And 
one  can  still  discern  in  it  the  assumption  that  the  text  i> 
to  be  read  nw  nz"li:  and  crushed  he  sinks  (Aquila:  h 
XaaOoU  y^i^Jr^i-r/.i) ;  but  even  HJI  is  not  found  elsewhi 
and  if  the  poet  meant  that,  why  could  he  nut  have  written 
nr?:?  (cf.  moreover  Judges  v.  27).  If  HZ":  is  taken  in  the 
sense  of  a  position  in  which  one  is  the  Least  Likel)  to  be 
seen,  then  the  first  two  verbs  refer  to  the  BCulker,  but  the 
third  according  to  the  usual  schema  (as  e.g.  exxiv.  5)  i^  t ho 
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predicate  to  D'iO^n  (D\N^n)  going  before  it.  Crouching 
down  as  low  as  possible  he  lies  on  the  watch,  and  the  feeble 
and  defenceless  fall  into  his  strong  ones,  "PEttJJJ,  i.  e.  claws. 
Thus  the  ungodly  slays  the  righteous,  thinking  within  him- 
self: God  has  forgotten,  He  has  hidden  His  face,  i.  e.  He  does 
not  concern  Himself  about  these  poor  creatures  and  does 
not  wish  to  know  anything  about  them  (the  denial  of  the 
truth  expressed  in  ix.  13,  19.);  He  has  in  fact  never  been 
one  who  sees,  and  never  will  be.  These  two  thoughts  are 
blended;  hi  with  the  perf.  as  in  xxi.  3,  and  the  addition  of 
TV&h  (cf.  xciv.  7)  denies  the  possibility  of  God  seeing  now 
any  more  than  formerly,  as  being  an  absolute  absurdity. 
The  thought  of  a  personal  God  would  disturb  the  ungodly 
in  his  doings ,  he  therefore  prefers  to  deny  His  existence, 
and  thinks:  there  is  only  fate  and  fate  is  blind,  only  an  ab- 
solute and  it  has  no  eyes,  only  a  notion  and  that  cannot 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Vers.  12  — 13.  The  six  strophes,  in  which  the  consecu- 
tive letters  from  d  to  %  are  wanting,  are  completed,  and  now 
the  acrostic  strophes  begin  again  with  p.  In  contrast  to 
those  who  have  no  God,  or  only  a  lifeless  idol,  the  psalmist 
calls  upon  his  God,  the  living  God,  to  destroy  the  appear- 
ance that  He  is  not  an  omniscient  Being,  by  arising  to  action. 
We  have  more  than  one  name  of  God  used  here;  ^  is  a 
vocative  just  as  in  xvi.  1,  lxxxiii,  2,  cxxxix.  17,  23.  He  is 
to  lift  up  His  hand  in  order  to  help  and  to  punish  (~P  NtM, 
whence  comes  the  imperat,  tffco  =  N*t£>,  cf.  HDJ  iv.  7,  like 
T  r6tt>'  cxxxviii.  7  and  "P  DE:  Ex.  vii.  5  elsewhere).  Forget 
not  is  equivalent  to:  fulfil  the  rCWtb  of  ix.  13,  put  to  shame 
the  7X  PDlfi*  of  the  ungodly,  ver.  11!  Our  translation  follows 
the  Keri  Q'lJjJ.  That  which  is  complained  of  in  vers.  3,  4 
is  put  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  God  in  ver.  13:  where- 
fore (DD"7j,  instead  of  which  we  find  7112'b])  in  Num.  xxii. 
32,  Jer.  ix.  11,  because  the  following  words  begin  with  let- 
ters of  a  different  class)  does  it  come  to  pass,  i.  e.  is  it  per- 
mitted to  come  to  pass?  On  the  perf.  in  this  interrogative 
clause  vid.  xi.  3.  wo  inquires  the  cause.  He6  the  aim,  and 
DO'ty  the  motive,  or  in  general  the  reason:  on  what  ground, 
since   God's  holiness  can  suffer  no  injury  to  His  honour? 
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On  tt>Tin  N'S  with  >3,  the  oratio  direcia  instead  of  obliqua,  vid. 
on  ix.  21. 

Ver.  14.  Now  comes  the  confirmation  of  his  cry  to 
God:  It  is  with  Him  entirely  different  from  what  the  un- 
godly imagine.  They  think  that  He  will  not  punish;  but  He 
does  see  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  22),  and  the  psalmist  knows  and 
confesses  it:  nriN"1  (defective  —  finw  xxxv.  22),  Thou  hast 
seen  and  dost  see  what  is  done  to  Thine  own,  what  is 
done  to  the  innocent.  This  he  supports  by  a  conclusion 
a  genere  ad  speciem  thus:  the  trouble  which  is  prepared  for 
others,  and  the  sorrow  (DgS,  as  in  Eccl.  vii.  3)  which  they 
cause  them,  does  not  escape  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  He 
notes  it  all,  to  give  it  into  (lay  it  in)  His  hand.  "To  give 
anything  into  any  one's  hand"  is  equivalent  to,  into  his 
power  (1  Kings  xx.  28,  and  frequently),  or  into  any  one's 
care  (Gen.  xxxii.  17,  and  frequently);  but  here  God  gives 
(lays)  the  things  which  are  not  to  be  administered,  but 
requited,  into  His  own  hand.  The  expression  is  meant  to 
be  understood  according  to  lvi.  9,  cf.  Isa.  xlix.  16:  He  is 
observant  of  the  afflictions  of  His  saints,  laying  them  up  in 
His  hand  and  preserving  them  there  in  order,  in  His  own 
time,  to  restore  them  to  His  saints  in  joy,  and  to  their  ene- 
mies in  punishment.  Thus,  therefore,  the  feeble  and  helpless 
(read  PD^norn^n;  according  to  the  Masoretic  text  nz^n 
Thy  host,  not  PD  .n,  which  is  contrary  to  the  character  of 
the  form,  as  pau'sal  form  for  Tobvj!)  can  leave  to  Him,  viz. 
all  his  burden  (13PP,  lv.  23),  everything  that  vexes  and  dis- 
quiets him.  Jahve  has  been  and  will  be  the  Helper  of  the 
fatherless.  CTP  stands  prominent  by  way  of  emphasis,  like 
CHIN  ix.  13,  and  Bakius  rightly  remarks  in  voce  pupilli  synec- 
doche est,  complectens  omnes  illos,  qui  humanis  prccsidiis  desti- 
tuuntur. 

Vers.  15 — 16.  The  desire  for  Jahve's  interposition  now 
rises  again  with  fresh  earnestness.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
l^TT  and   N^n  as  correlative  notions.    In  the  phrase  to  seek 

T      T  11- 

and  not  find,  when  used  of  that  which  has  totally  disap- 
peared, we  never  have  #"H,  but  always  tfjpa,  xxxvii.  36,  1 
xli.  12,  Jer.  1.  20,  and  frequently.    The  verb  tf"J1  Bignii 
here  exactly  the  same  as  in  vers.  4,  13,  and  ix.  13:  "and 
wicked  (nom.  absol.  as  in  ver.  4)  —  mayst  Thou  punish  his 
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wickedness,  mayst  Thou  find  nothing  more  of  it".  It  is  not 
without  a  meaning  that,  instead  of  the  form  of  expression 
usual  elsewhere  (xxxvii.  36,  Job  xx.  8),  the  address  to  Jahve 
is  retained:  that  which  is  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of 
God,  not  merely  of  man,  has  absolutely  vanished  out  of 
existence.  This  absolute  conquest  of  evil  is  to  be  as  surely 
looked  for,  as  that  Jahve's  universal  kingship,  which  has 
been  an  element  of  the  creed  of  God's  people  ever  since  the 
call  and  redemption  of  Israel  (Ex.  xv.  18),  cannot  remain 
without  being  perfectly  and  visibly  realised.  His  absolute 
and  eternal  kingship  must  at  length  be  realised,  even  in  all 
the  universality  and  endless  duration  foretold  in  Zech.  xiv. 
9,  Dan.  vii.  14,  Apoc.  xi.  15.  Losing  himself  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  kingship,  and  beholding  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  kingdom  of  good,  as  realised,  the  psalmist's  vision 
stretches  beyond  the  foes  of  the  church  at  home  to  its  foes 
in  general;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  heathen  in  Israel  and  the 
heathen  world  outside  of  Israel  are  blended  together  into 
one  to  his  mind,  he  comprehends  them  all  in  the  collective 
name  of  D^l-I,  and  sees  the  land  of  Jahve  (Lev.  xxv.  23), 
the  holy  land,  purified  of  all  oppressors  hostile  to  the  church 
and  its  God.  It  is  the  same  that  is  foretold  by  Isaiah  (lii.  1), 
Nahum  (ii.  1),  and  in  other  passages,  which,  by  the  antici- 
pation of  faith,  here  stands  before  the  mind  of  the  suppliant 
as  an  accomplished  fact  —  viz.  the  consummation  of  the 
judgment ,  which  has  been  celebrated  in  the  hymnic  half 
(Ps.ix.)  of  this  double  Psalm  as  a  judgment  already  executed 
in  part. 

Vers.  17 — 18.  Still  standing  on  this  eminence  from  which 
he  seems  to  behold  the  end,  the  poet  basks  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  that  which  has  been  obtained  in  answer  to  prayer. 
The  ardent  longing  of  the  meek  and  lowly  sufferers  for  the 
arising,  the  parusia  of  Jahve  (Isa.  xxvi.  8),  has  now  been 
heard  by  Him,  and  that  under  circumstances  which  find  ex- 
pression in  the  following  futt.,  which  have  a  past  significa- 
tion: God  has  given  and  preserved  to  their  hearts  the  right 
disposition  towards  Himself  (pDili  as  in  lxxviii.  8,  Job  xi, 
13,  Sir.  ii.  17  exoifxaCeiv  xotpStac,  post-biblical  VO*  and  to  be 

*  B.  Berachoth  31a:  the  man  who  prays  must  direct  his  heart 
steadfastly  towards  God  (0>GBfSl2&  m). 
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understood  according  to  1  Sam.  vii.  3,  2  Chron.  xx.  33,  cf. 
}1DJ  2b  li.  12,  lxxviii.  37;  it  is  equivalent  to  "the  single  eye" 
in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament),  just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  He  has  set  His  ear  in  the  attitude  of  close  attention 
to  their  prayer,  and  even  to  their  most  secret  sighings  (SH^bri 

with  ftft,  as  in  Prov.  ii.  2;  to  stiffen  the  ear,  from  DtP'p,  v^y*o, 
root  Wp  to  be  hard,  rigid,  firm,  from  which  we  also  have 
JTKjjJ,  iLs,  n^'p,  ^**2,  jj-wwj,  cf.  on  Isa.  xxi.  7).  It  was  a  mu- 
tual relation,  the  design  of  which  was  finally  and  speedily 
to  obtain  justice  for  the  fatherless  and  oppressed,  yea  crushed, 
few,  in  order  that  mortal  man  of  the  earth  may  no  longer 
(^2,  as  in  Isa.  xiv.  21,  and  in  post -biblical  Hebrew  ^5  and 
b^b  instead  of  ]Q)  terrify.  From  the  parallel  conclusion,  ix. 
20,  21,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  &W  does  not  refer  to  the 
oppressed  but  to  the  oppressor,  and  is  therefore  intended 
as  the  subject;  and  then  the  phrase  IHNJTJE  als°  belongs  to 
it,  as  in  xvii.  14,  people  of  the  world,  lxxx.  14  boar  of  the 
woods  ,  whereas  in  Prov.  xxx.  14  ^~)ND  belongs  to  the  verb 
(to  devour  from  off  the  earth).  It  is  only  in  this  combination 
that  ^INrrp  l^'UX  forms  with  y*lg?  a  significant  paronoma- 
sia, by  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  tyrant  with  his  true 
nature:  a  mortal  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  a  being  who,  far  removed 
from  any  possibility  of  vying  with  the  God  who  is  in  heaven, 
has  the  earth  as  his  birth-place.  It  is  not  flCPI&tfTJD,  for  the 
earth  is  not  referred  to  as  the  material  out  of  which  man 
is  formed,  but  as  his  ancestral  house,  his  home,  his  bound, 
just  as  in  the  expression  of  John  6  flv  ex  ttj;  -p}^  iii.  31 
(Lat.  ut  non  amplius  terreat  homo  terrenus).  A  similar  play 
of  words  was  attempted  before  in  ix.  20  tfjjgj  )'y^N\  The 
Hebrew  verb  yyy  signifies  both  to  give  way  to  fear,  Deut. 
vii.  21,  and  to  put  in  fear,  Isa.  ii.  19,  21,  xlvii.  12.  It  d< 
mean  "to  defy,  rebel  against",  although  it  might  have  this 
meaning  according  to  the  Arabic  ,j£>>x.  (to  come  in  the  way, 

withstand,  according  to  which  Wetzstein  explains  p")Jj  Job 
xxx.  6,  like  ^v-fc,  "a  valley  that  runs  slantwise  across  a 

district,  a  gorge  that  blocks  up  the  traveller's  way".*).  It 
is  related  to  ^jX.  to  vibrate,  tremble  {e.g.  of  lightnin 

*  Zcitschrift  fiir  AWjcm.  Erdkundc  xviii  (1SG5)   1,  S. 
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PSALM  XL 

REFUSAL  TO  FLEE  WHEN  IN  A  PERILOUS  SITUATION. 

1  IN  Jahve  put  I  my  trust  —  how  say  ye  to  my  soul: 
"Flee  to  your  mountain  [as]  a  birdl 

2  "For,  lo,  the  wicked  have  bent  the  bow, 

"They  have  made  ready  their  arrow  upon  the  string, 
"To  shoot  the  upright  in  heart  in  the  dark. 

3  "When  the  pillars  are  pulled  down, 
"The  righteous  —  what  will  he  do?I" 

4  Jahve  in  His  holy  temple, 

Jahve,  who  hath  His  throne  in  heaven  — 

His  eyes  behold,  His  eyelids  try  the  children  of  men. 

5  Jahve,  He  trieth  the  righteous, 

And  the  wicked  and  him  that  loveth  violence  His  soul 
hateth. 

6  Upon  the  wicked  He  shall  rain  snares; 

Fire,   brimstone,    and  burning  wind  is  the  portion   of 
their  cup. 

7  For  Jahve  is  righteous,  loving  righteousness : 
The  upright  shall  behold  His  countenance. 

Ps.  xi.,  which  likewise  confidently  sets  the  all-seeing  eye 
of  Jahve  before  the  ungodly  who  carry  out  their  murderous 
designs  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  is  placed  after  Ps.  x. 
The  life  of  David  (to  whom  even  Hitzig  and  Ewald  ascribe 
this  Psalm)  is  threatened,  the  pillars  of  the  state  are  shaken, 
they  counsel  the  king  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  These  are 
indications  of  the  time  when  the  rebellion  of  Absolom  was 
secretly  preparing,  but  still  clearly  discernible.  Although 
hurrying  on  with  a  swift  measure  and  clear  in  the  princi- 
pal thoughts,  still  this  Psalm  is  not  free  from  difficult  points, 
just  as  it  is  with  all  the  Psalms  which  contain  similar  dark 
passages  from  the  internal  condition  of  Israel.  The  gloomy 
condition  of  the  nation  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  very 
language.  The  strophic  plan  is  not  easily  discernible;  never- 
theless we  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  dividing  the  Psalm  into 
two  seven  line  strophes  with  a  two  line  epiphonema. 
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Vers.  1 — 3.  David  rejects  the  advice  of  his  friends  to 
save  his  life  by  flight.  Hidden  in  Jahve  (xvi.  1,  xxxvi.  8) 
he  needs  no  other  refuge.  However  well-meant  and  well- 
grounded  the  advice,  he  considers  it  too  full  of  fear  and  is 
himself  too  confident  in  God,  to  follow  it.  David  also  intro- 
duces his  friends  as  speaking  in  other  passages  in  the  Psalms 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Absolom  persecution,  iii.  3, 
iv.  7.  Their  want  of  courage,  which  he  afterwards  had  to 
reprove  and  endeavour  to  restore,  shewed  itself  even  before 
the  storm  had  burst,  as  we  see  here.  With  the  words  "how 
can  you  say"  he  rejects  their  proposal  as  unreasonable,  and 
turns  it  as  a  reproach  against  them.  If  the  Chethib,  1113,  is 
adopted,  then  those  who  are  well-disposed,  say  to  David, 
including  with  him  his  nearest  subjects  who  are  faithful  to 
him:  retreat  to  your  mountain,  (ye)  birds  (")1D^  collective 
as  in  viii.  9,  cxlviii.  10);  or,  since  this  address  sounds  too 
derisive  to  be  appropriate  to  the  lips  of  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  speaking  here:  like  birds  (comparatio  decurtata 
as  in  xxii.  14,  lviii.  9,  Job  xxiv.  5,  Isa.  xxi.  8).  DDV[  which 
seems  more  natural  in  connection  with  the  vocative  render- 
ing of  TIS5J  (cf.  Isa.  xviii.  G  with  Ezek.  xxxix.  4)  may  also 
be  explained,  with  the  comparative  rendering,  without  any 
need  for  the  conjecture  TiBB  1EO  1H  (cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  19),  as  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  under  Saul: 
to  the  mountains,  which  formerly  so  effectually  protected 
you  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  xxiii.  14).  But  the  Keri,  which  is 
followed  by  the  ancient  versions,  exchanges  mj  for  HU,  cf. 
T\&  Isa.  li.  23.  Even  reading  it  thus  we  should  not  take 
"11BU,  which  certainly  is  epiccene,  as  vocative:  flee  to  your 
mountain,  0  bird  (Hitz.);  and  for  this  reason,  that  this  form 
of  address  is  not  appropriate  to  the  idea  of  those  who  pro- 
fer  their  counsel.  But  we  should  take  it  as  an  equation 
instead  of  a  comparison:  fly  to  your  mountain  (which  gave 
you  shelter  formerly),  a  bird,  i.  e.  after  the  manner  of  a  bird 
that  flies  away  to  its  mountain  home  when  it  is  chased  in 
the  plain.  But  this  Keri  appears  to  be  a  needless  correction, 
which  removes  the  difficulty  of  HU  coming  after  HS^A,  by 
putting  another  in  the  place  of  this  sy  nail  age  numeri.* 


*  According   to   the  above   rendering:  "Flee  ye   to  your  mountain, 
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In  ver.  2  the  faint-hearted  ones  give  as  the  ground  of 
their  advice,  the  fearful  peril  which  threatens  from  the  side  of 
crafty  and  malicious  foes.  As  n|n  implies,  this  danger  is  im- 
minent. The  perfect  overrides  the  future :  they  are  not  only 
already  in  the  act  of  bending  the  bow,  they  have  made  ready 
their  arrow,  i.  e.  their  deadly  weapon,  upon  the  string  (*in> 
=  "1ITO,  xxi.  13,  Arab,  rvatar,  from  TP,  rvatara,  to  stretch 
tight,  extend,  so  that  the  thing  is  continued  in  one  straight 
line)  and  even  taken  aim,  in  order  to  discharge  it  (PH"1  with 
b  of  the  aim,  as  in  lxiv.  5,  with  ace.  of  the  object)  in  the 
dark  (i.  e.  secretly,  like  an  assassin)  at  the  upright  (those 
who  by  their  character  are  opposed  to  them).  In  ver.  3  the 
faint-hearted  still  further  support  their  advice  from  the  pre- 
sent total  subversion  of  justice,  nin^'n  are  either  the  highest 
ranks,  who  support  the  edifice  of  the  state,  according  to 
Isa.  xix.  10,  or,  according  to  lxxxii.  5,  Ezek.  xxx.  4,  the 
foundations  of  the  state,  upon  whom  the  existence  and  well- 
being  of  the  land  depends.  We  prefer  the  latter,  since  the 
king  and  those  who  are  loyal  to  him,  who  are  associated  in 
thought  with  pvjs,  are  compared  to  theniW.  The  construction 
of  the  clause  beginning  with  13  is  like  Job  xxxviii.  41.  The 
fut.  has  a  present  signification.  The  perf.  in  the  principal 
clause,  as  it  frequently  does  elsewhere  (e.  g.  xxxix.  8,  lx.  11, 
Gen.  xxi.  7,  Num.  xxiii.  10,  Job  xii.  9,  2  Kings  xx.  9)  in 
interrogative  sentences,  corresponds  to  the  Latin  conjunctive 
(here  quid  fecerif),  and  is  to  be  expressed  in  English  by  the 
auxiliary  verbs:  when  the  bases  of  the  state  are  shattered, 
what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  he  can  do  nothing.  And  all 
counter-effort  is  so  useless  that  it  is  well  to  be  as  far  from 
danger  as  possible. 

Vers.  4 — 6.  The  words  of  David's  counsellors  who  fear 
for  him  are  now  ended.  And  David  justifies  his  confidence 
in  God  with  which  he  began  his  song.  Jahve  sits  enthroned 


a  bird"  it  would  require  to  be  accented  flKJ  D3*]i")  H13  (as  a  trans- 
formation  from  *)ir^  CD  "in  T1TJ,  vid.  Baer's  Accents  system  XVIII.  2). 
The  interpunction  as  we  have  it,  niDif  DD1PI  TllJ,  harmonises  with 
the  interpretation  of  Varenius  as  of  Ldb  Spira  {Pentateuch- Comm.  1815): 
Fugiie  (0  socii  Davidis),  mons  vesier  (h.  c.  presidium  vestrum,  Ps.  xxx.  8, 
cui  inm'timini)  est  avis  errans. 
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above  all  that  takes  place  on  earth  that  disheartens  those 
of  little  faith.  At  an  infinite  distance  above  the  earth,  and 
also  above  Jerusalem,  now  in  rebellion,  is  a  BH'p  ton,  xviii. 
7,  xxix.  9,  and  in  this  holy  temple  is  Jahve,  the  Hoiy  One. 
Above  the  earth  are  the  heavens,  and  in  heaven  is  the  throne 
of  Jahve,  the  King  of  kings.  And  this  temple,  this  palace  in 
the  heavens,  is  the  place  whence  issues  the  final  decision  of  all 
earthly  matters,  Hab.  ii.  20,  Mic.  i.  2.  For  His  throne  above 
is  also  the  super- terrestrial  judgment- seat,  ix.  8,  ciii.  19. 
Jahve  who  sits  thereon  is  the  all -seeing  and  omniscient  One. 
HTn  prop,  to  split,  cf.  cernerc,  is  used  here  according  to  its 
radical  meaning,  of  a  sharp  piercing  glance.  p3  prop,  to 
try  metals  by  fire,  of  a  fixed  and  penetrating  look  that  sees 
into  a  thing  to  the  foundation  of  its  inmost  nature.  The 
mention  of  the  eyelids  is  intentional.  When  we  observe  a 
thing  closely  or  ponder  over  it,  we  draw  the  eyelids  together, 
in  order  that  our  vision  may  be  more  concentrated  and 
direct,  and  become,  as  it  were,  one  ray  piercing  through  the 
object.  Thus  are  men  open  to  the  all -seeing  eyes,  the  all- 
searching  looks  of  Jahve:  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  He 
tries  the  righteous,  i.  e.  He  knows  that  in  the  depth  of  his 
soul  there  is  an  upright  nature  that  will  abide  all  testing 
(xvii.  3,  Job  xxiii.  10),  so  that  He  lovingly  protects  him, 
just  as  the  righteous  lovingly  depends  upon  Him.  And  His 
soul  hates  (i.  e.  He  hates  him  with  all  the  energy  of  His  per- 
fectly and  essentially  holy  nature)  the  evil-doer  and  him 
that  delights  in  the  violence  of  the  strong  towards  the  weak. 
And  the  more  intense  this  hatred,  the  more  fearful  will 
the  judgments  in  which  it  bursts  forth. 

Ver.  7,  which  assumes  a  declaration  of  something  that 
is  near  at  hand,  is  opposed  to  our  rendering  the  voluntative 
form  of  the  fut.9  *0?\  as  expressive  of  a  wish.  The  shorl 
form  of  the  future  is  frequently  indicative  in  the  sense  of 
the  future,  e.  g.  lxxii.  13,  or  of  the  present,  e.  g.  lviii.  5,  or 
of  the  past,  xviii.  12.  Thus  it  here  affirms  a  fact  of  the 
future  which  follows  as  a  necessity  from  vers.  4,  5.  Assum- 
ing that  ErrvD  might  be  equivalent  to  DGTIB,  even  then  the 
Hebrew  CHD,  according  to  the  general  usage  of  the  langua 
in  distinction  from  nk"^,  does  not  denote  burning,  but  black 
coals.      It  ought  therefore  to  have  been  JN  'CPI?.      Hi1 
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reads  CPID  from  ITS)  ashes;  but  a  rain  of  ashes  is  no  medium 
of  punishment.  Bottcher  translates  it  "lumps"  according  to 
Ex.  xxxix.  3,  Num.  xvii.  3 ;  but  in  these  passages  the  word 
means  thin  plates.  We  adhere  to  the  signification  snares, 
Job  xxii.  10,  cf.  xxi.  17,  Prov.  xxii.  5;  and  following  the 
accentuation,  we  understand  it  to  be  a  means  of  punishment 
by  itself.  First  of  all  descends  a  whole  discharge  of  missiles 
which  render  all  attempt  at  flight  impossible,  viz.  light- 
nings ;  for  the  lightning  striking  out  its  course  and  travelling 
from  one  point  in  the  distance,  bending  itself  like  a  serpent, 
may  really  be  compared  to  a  snare,  or  noose,  thrown  down 
from  above.  In  addition  to  fire  and  brimstone  (Gen.xix.  24) 
we  have  also  rVjry^T  PITH.  The  LXX.  renders  it  ttvsujaoc  xaxai- 
YtSo?,  and  the  Targum  N^nySj;  KBgT,  procella  turbinea.  The 
root  is  not  F]y^,  which  cannot  be  sustained  as  a  cognate 
form  of  2J"6,  2fcO  to  burn,  but  «^yT,  which  (as  Sam.  v.  10 
shews)  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Latin  cestuare  which  com- 
bines in  itself  the  characteristics  of  heat  and  violent  motion, 
therefore  perhaps:  a  wind  of  flames,  i.  e.  the  deadly  simoom, 
which,  according  to  the  present  division  of  the  verse  is  re- 
presented in  connection  with  n^TSfl  W8,  as  the  breath  of  the 
divine  wrath  pouring  itself  forth  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
Isa.  xxx.  33.  It  thus  also  becomes  clear  how  this  can  be 
called  the  portion  of  their  cup,  i.  e.  what  is  adjudged  to  them 
as  the  contents  of  their  cup  which  they  must  drain  off.  fijp 
(only  found  in  the  Davidic  Psalms,  with  the  exception  of 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  4)  is  both  absolutivus  and  constructivus  accord- 
ing to  Olshausen  (§§  108,  c,  165,  e),  and  is  derived  from  mana- 
jath,  ovmanarvath,  with  the  original  feminine  termination  ath, 
the  final  weak  radical  being  blended  with  it.  According  to 
Hupfeld  it  is  constr.,  springing  from  r,02,  like  nap  (in  Dan. 
and  Neh.)  from  niSg.     But  probably  it  is  best  to  regard  it 

as  =  nwp  or'rroe,  Hke  rn^Ji  -"  r\)bi 

Ver.  7.  Thus  then  Jahve  is  in  covenant  with  David. 
Even  though  he  cannot  defend  himself  against  his  enemies, 
still,  when  Jahve  gives  free  course  to  His  hatred  in  judgment, 
they  will  then  have  to  do  with  the  powers  of  wrath  and 
death,  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  escape.  When  the 
closing  distich  bases  this  different  relation  of  God  towards 
the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  and  this  judgment  of  the 
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latter  on  the  righteousness  of  God,  we  at  once  perceive  what 
a  totally  different  and  blessed  end  awaits  the  righteous.  As 
Jahve  Himself  is  righteous,  so  also  on  His  part  (1  Sam.  xii. 
7,  Mic.  vi.  5,  and  frequently)  and  on  the  part  of  man  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  15)  He  loves  nipltf,  the  works  of  righteousness.  The 
object  of  2HN  (=  DHN)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence, 
as  in  xcix.  4,  cf.  x.  14.  In  ver.  lb  IB*  designates  the  upright 
as  a  class,  hence  it  is  the  more  natural  for  the  predicate  to 
follow  in  the  plur.  (cf.  ix.  7,  Job  viii.  19)  than  to  precede 
as  elsewhere  (Prov.  xxviii.  1,  Isa.  xvi.  4).  The  rendering: 
"His  countenance  looks  upon  the  upright  man"  (Hengst.  and 
others)  is  not  a  probable  one,  just  because  one  expects  to 
find  something  respecting  the  end  of  the  upright  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  ungodly.  This  rendering  is  also  contrary 
to  the  general  usage  of  the  language,  according  to  which 
D"0D  is  always  used  only  as  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  not  as 
that  which  itself  sees.  It  ought  to  have  been  iDtPgi  xxxiii. 
18,  xxxiv.  16,  Job  xxxvi.  7.  It  must  therefore  be  translated 
according  to  xvii.  15,  cxl.  13:  the  upright  (quisquis  probus 
est)  shall  behold  His  countenance.  The  pathetic  form  ID^S 
instead  of  TOD  was  specially  admissible  here,  where  God  is 
spoken  of  (as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  cf.  Isa.  xliv.  15).  It  ought 
not  to  be  denied  any  longer  that  mo  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  Job 
xx.  23,  cf.  xxii.  2,  xxvii.  23)  a  dignified  singular  suffix.  To 
behold  the  face  of  God  is  in  itself  impossible  to  mortals 
without  dying.  But  when  God  reveals  Himself  in  love,  then 
He  makes  His  countenance  bearable  to  the  creature.  And 
to  enjoy  this  vision  of  God  softened  by  love  is  the  highest 
honour  God  in  His  mercy  can  confer  on  a  man;  it  is  the 
blessedness  itself  that  is  reserved  for  the  upright,  cxl.  14. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  what  is  intended  is  a  future 
vision  of  God;  but  it  is  just  as  little  possible  to  say  that 
it  is  exclusively  a  vision  in  this  world.  To  the  Old  Testa- 
ment conception  the  future  C^iyis  certainly  lost  in  the  night 
of  Sheol.  But  faith  broke  through  this  night,  and  consoled 
itself  with  a  future  beholding  of  God,  Job  MX.  26.  The  re- 
demption of  the  New  Testament  has  realised  this  aspiration 
of  faith,  since  the  Redeemer  has  broken  through  the  night 
of  the  realm  of  the  dead,  has  borne  on  high  with  Him  the 
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Old  Testament  saints,  and  translated  them  into  the  sphere 
of  the  divine  love  revealed  in  heaven. 


PSALM  XII. 

LAMENT  AND  CONSOLATION  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  PREVAILING 

FALSEHOOD. 

2  HELP,  Jahve,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth, 

For  the  faithful  have  vanished-  from  among  the  children 
of  men! 

3  They  speak  falsehood  one  with  another, 
Flattering  lips  with  a  double  heart,  they  speak. 

4  May  Jahve  root  out  all  flattering  lips, 

The  tongue  that  speaketh  great  swelling  words, 

5  Which  say:  to  our  tongue  we  impart  strength, 
Our  lips  are  with  us,  who  is  lord  over  us?! 

G  "Because  of  the  desolation  of  the  afflicted,  the  sighing 
of  the  poor, 
"Will  I  now  arise  —  saith  Jahve  — 
"In  safety  will  I  set  him  who  languisheth  for  it."  — 

7  The  words  of  Jahve  are  pure  words, 

Silver  melted  down  in  the  furnace,  to  the  earth, 
Purified  seven  times. 

8  Thou,  0  Jahve,  wilt  defend  them, 

Thou  wilt  preserve  him  from  this  generation  for  ever; 

9  The  wicked  strut  about  on  every  side, 

When  vileness  among  the  children  of  men  is  exalted. 

Ps.  xi.  is  appropriately  followed  by  Ps.  xii.,  which  is  of 
a  kindred  character:  a  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  poor 
and  miserable  in  a  time  of  universal  moral  corruption,  and 
more  particularly  of  prevailing  faithlessness  and  boasting. 
The  inscription:  To  the  Precentor,  on  the  Octave,  a  Psalm  of 
David  points  us  to  the  time  when  the  Temple  music  was  being 
established,  i.  e.  the  time  of  David  —  incomparably  the  best 
age  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  yet,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
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spirit  of  holiness,  an  age  so  radically  corrupt.  The  true  people 
of  Jahve  were  even  then,  as  ever,  a  church  of  confessors  and 
martyrs,  and  the  sighing  for  the  coming  of  Jahve  was  then 
not  less  deep  than  the  cry  "Come,  Lord  Jesus!"  at  the  present 
time. 

This  Ps.  xii.  together  with  Ps.  ii.  is  a  second  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  psalmist,  when  under  great  excitement 
of  spirit,  passes  over  into  the  tone  of  one  who  directly  hears 
God's  words,  and  therefore  into  the  tone  of  an  inspired 
prophet.  Just  as  lyric  poetry  in  general,  as  being  a  direct 
and  solemn  expression  of  strong  inward  feeling,  is  the 
earliest  form  of  poetry:  so  psalm -poetry  contains  in  itself 
not  only  the  mashal,  the  epos,  and  the  drama  in  their  pre- 
formative  stages,  but  prophecy  also,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
prophetic  writings  of  its  most  flourishing  period,  has,  as  it 
were,  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  psalm-poetry.  It  is  through- 
out a  blending  of  prophetical  epic  and  subjective  lyric  ele- 
ments, and  is  in  many  respects  the  echo  of  earlier  psalms, 
and  even  in  some  instances  (as  e.g.  Isa.  xii.,  Hab.  iii.)  trans- 
forms itself  into  the  strain  of  a  psalm.  Hence  Asaph  is  called 
nj.hr]  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  30,  not  from  the  special  character 
of  his  Psalms,  but  from  his  being  a  psalmist  in  general;  for 
Jeduthun  has  the  same  name  given  to  him  in  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
15,  and  N23  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  2  sq.  (cf.  irpo^Tstkiv,  Luke  i. 
67)  is  used  directly  as  an  epithet  for  psalm -singing  with 
accompaniment  —  a  clear  proof  that  in  prophecy  the  co- 
operation of  a  human  element  is  no  less  to  be  acknowledged, 
than  the  influence  of  a  divine  element  in  psalm-poi 

The  direct  words  of  Jahve,  and  the  psalmist's  Amen  to 
them,  form  the  middle  portion  of  this  Psalm  —  a  six  line 
strophe,  which  is  surrounded  by  four  line  strophes. 

Vers.  2  —  3.    The  sigh  of  supplication,  n^Lrr.  has 
object  within  itself:   work  deliverance,  give  help;  and  the 
motive  is  expressed  by  the  complaint  which   follows.     1  he 
verb  "ic-1  to  complete,  means  here,  as  in  vii.  10,  to  have  an 
end;  and  the  air.  Xsy.   CCD  is  equivalent  to  DBN  in  lx.wii. 
to  come  to  the  extremity,  to  cease.   It  is  at  our.-  clear  from 
the  predicate  being  placed  first  in  the  plur.,  that  D^BN 
this  passage  is  not  an  abstr actum }  as  e.  g,  in  Prov.  xiii-  17.; 
moreover  the  parallelism  is  against  it,  just  as  in  x.wi. 
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-pen  is  the  pious  man,  as  one  who  practises  "|pH  towards 
God  and  man.  J1DN,  primary  form  WON  (plur.  DOIBKJ  whereas 
from  NEN  we  should  expect  C01DN),  —  used  as  an  adjective 
(cf.  on  the  contrary  Deut.  xxxii.  20)  here  just  as  in  xxxi. 
24,  2  Sam.  xx.  19,  —  is  the  reliable,  faithful,  conscientious 
man,  literally  one  who  is  firm,  i.  e.  whose  word  and  meaning 
is  firm,  so  that  one  can  rely  upon  it  and  be  certain  in  relation 
to  it.  *  We  find  similar  complaints  of  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  wickedness  in  Mic.  vii.  2,  Isa.  lvii.  1,  Jer.  vii.  28,  and 
elsewhere.  They  contain  their  own  limitation.  For  although 
those  who  complain  thus  without  pharisaic  self- righteous- 
ness would  convict  themselves  of  being  affected  by  the  pre- 
vailing corruption,  they  are  still,  in  their  penitence,  in  their 
sufferings  for  righteousness*  sake,  and  in  their  cry  for  help, 
a  standing  proof  that  humanity  has  not  yet,  without  ex- 
ception, become  a  massa  perdita.  That  which  the  writer 
especially  laments,  is  the  prevailing  untruthfulness.  Men 
speak  xw  (=  Nit£>from  Nltt>),  desolation  and  emptiness  under 
a  disguise  that  conceals  its  true  nature,  falsehood  (xli.  7), 
and  hypocrisy  (Job  xxxv.  13),  exaoxo?  izpoc,  tov  uXtjoiov  auiou 
(LXX.,  cf.  Ephes.  iv.  25,  where  the  greatness  of  the  sin  finds 
xts  confirmation  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment: on  eo[X£v  aXXrjXwv  jxsXyj).  They  speak  lips  of  smooth- 
nesses (rYipbn,  plural  from  np^n,  Icevitates ,  or  from  p^n, 
Icevia),  i.  e.  the  smoothest,  most  deceitful  language  (accusa- 
tive of  the  object  as  in  Isa.  xix.  18)  with  a  double  heart, 
inasmuch,  namely,  as  the  meaning  they  deceitfully  express 
to  others,  and  even  to  themselves,  differs  from  the  purpose 
they  actually  cherish,  or  even  (cf.  1  Chron.  xii.  33  2b  N^>2 
2b\  and  James  i.  8  8(^0^0?,  wavering)  inasmuch  as  the  pur- 
pose they  now  so  flatteringly  put  forth  quickly  changes  to 
the  very  opposite. 

Vers.  4 — 5.  In  this  instance  the  voluntative  has  its  own 
proper  signification:  may  He  root  out  (cf.  cix.  15,  and  the 
oppositive  xi.  6).  Flattering  lips  and  a  vaunting  tongue  are 

*The  Aryan  root  man  to  remain,  abide  (Neo -Persic  mdnden),  also 
takes  a  similar  course,  signifying  usually  "to  continue  in  any  course, 
wait,  hope."  So  the  old  Persic  man,  Zend  upaman,  cf.  ^veiv  with  its 
derivatives  which  are  applied  in  several  ways  in  the  New  Testament  to 
characterise  itioti;. 
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one,  insofar  as  the  braggart  becomes  a  flatterer  when  it 
serves  his  own  selfish  interest,  *)t$fN  refers  to  lips  and  tongue, 
which  are  put  for  their  possessors.  The  Hiph.  T2JJ1  may 
mean  either  to  impart  strength,  or  to  give  proof  of  strength. 
The  combination  with  7,  not  2,  favours  the  former:  we  will 
give  emphasis  to  our  tongue  (this  is  their  self-confident  de- 
claration). Hupfeld  renders  it,  contrary  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Hiph.:  over  our  tongue  we  have  power,  and  Ewald 
and  Olshausen,  on  the  ground  of  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  Dan.  ix.  27,  render:  we  make  or  have  a  firm  covenant 
with  our  tongue.  They  describe  their  lips  as  being  their 
confederates  (DN  as  in  2  Kings  ix.  32),  and  by  the  expression 
"who  is  lord  over  us"  they  declare  themselves  to  be  abso- 
lutely free,  and  exalted  above  all  authority.  If  any  authority 
were  to  assert  itself  over  them,  their  mouth  would  put  it 
down  and  their  tongue  would  thrash  it  into  submission. 
But  Jahve,  whom  this  making  of  themselves  into  gods  chal- 
lenges ,  will  not  always  suffer  His  own  people  to  be  thus 
enslaved. 

Vers.  6 — 7.  In  ver.  6  the  psalmist  hears  Jahve  Himself 
speak;  and  in  ver.  7  he  adds  his  Amen.  The  two  tq  in  ver.  6 
denote  the  motive,  nriy  the  decisive  turning-point  from  fore- 
bearance  to  the  execution  of  judgment,  and  IDK"1  the  divine 
determination,  which  has  just  now  made  itself  audible;  cf. 
Isaiah's  echo  of  it,  Isa.  xxxiii.  10.  Jahve  has  hitherto  looked 
on  with  seeming  inactivity  and  indifference,  now  He  will 
arise  and  place  in  ytp,  i.  e  a  condition  of  safety  (cf.  D*H2  DH£', 
lxvi.  9),  him  who  languishes  for  deliverance.  It  is  not  to  be 
explained:  him  whom  he,  i.  e.  the  boaster,  blows  upon,  which 
would  be  expressed  by  ID  JTD},  cf.  x,  5;  but,  with  Ewald, 
Hengstenberg,  Olshausen,  and  Bottcher,  according  to  Bab. 
ii.  3,  where  b  ITCH  occurs  in  the  sense  of  panting  after  an 
object:  him  who  longs  for  it.  PPSJ  is,  however,  do!  a  parti- 
cipial adjective  =  pjD^  but  the  fut.,  and  ]b  TOJ  ia  therefore 
a  relative  clause  occupying  the  place  of  the  object,  just  aa 
we  find  the  same  thing  occurring  in  Job  xxiv.  1!),  [sa.  xli. 
2,25,  and  frequently.  Hupfeld's  rendering:  "in  order  tl 
he  may  gain  breath  {respirciy  leaves  rptS'N  without  an  ob- 
ject, and  accords  more  with  Aramaic  ami  Arabic  than  with 
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Hebrew  usage,  which  would  express  this  idea  by  }b  ni:**  or 

In  ver.  7  the  announcement  of  Jahve  is  followed  by 
its  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  seer:  the  words  (ffi'TEN  instead 
of  nTOX  by  changing  the  Sheba  which  closes  the  syllable 
into  an  audible  one,  as  e.g.  in  VTlBte)  of  Jahve  are  pure  words, 
i.  e.  intended,  and  to  be  fulfilled,  absolutely  as  they  run 
without  any  admixture  whatever  of  untruthfulness.  The 
poetical  mi?N  (after  the  form  mpi)  serves  pre-eminently  as 
the  designation  of  the  divine  power-words  of  promise.  The 
figure,  which  is  indicated  in  other  instances,  when  God's 
word  is  said  to  be  PIDD^  (xviii.  31,  cxix.  140,  Prov.  xxx.  5), 
is  here  worked  out:  silver  melted  and  thus  purified  bvj?3 

V"!$.  Wj?.  signifies  either  a  smelting- pot  from  bby,  JLc, 
immittere,  whence  also  ty  (Hitz.) ;  or,  what  is  more  probable 
since  the  language  has  the  epithets  113  and  FpSO  for  this :  a 

workshop,  from  bby,  Jld,  operari  (prop,  to  set  about  a  thing), 
first  that  which  is  wrought  at  (after  the  form  ^>yp,  b^DQ,  b^Uf), 
then  the  place  where  the  work  is  carried  on.  From  this  also 
comes  the  Talm.  W}g2  =  1!6s2  manifested  occurring  in  the 
Mishna  Bosh  ha-Shana  i.  5  and  elsewhere,  and  which  in  its 
first  meaning  corresponds  to  the  French  en  effet*  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  b  in  Y^xb  is  not  the  b  of  property:  in  a  fining- 
pot  built  into  the  earth,  for  which  yibb  without  anything 
further  would  be  an  inadequate  and  colourless  expression. 
But  in  accordance  with  the  usual  meaning  of  V*ifc6  as  a 
collateral  definition  it  is:  smelted  (purified)  down  to  the 
earth.  As  Olshausen  observes  on  this  subject,  "Silver  that 
is  purified  in  the  furnace  and  flows  down  to  the  ground  can 
be  seen  in  every  smelting  hut;  the  pure  liquid  silver  flows 
down  out  of  the  smelting  furnace,  in  which  the  ore  is  piled 
up."  For  it  cannot  be  b  of  reference:  "purified  with  respect 
to  the  earth",  since  y*\x  does  not  denote  the  earth  as  a  ma- 
terial and  cannot  therefore  mean  an  earthy  element.  We 
ought  then  to  read  y2^  which  would  not  mean  "to  a  white 
brilliancy",  i.  e.  to  a  pure  bright  mass  (Bottch.),  but  "with 


*  On  this  word  with  reference  to  this  passage  of  the  Psalm  vid, 
Steinschneider's  Hebr.  BibliograpMe  1861,  S.  83. 
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respect  to  the  stannum,  lead"  (yid.  on  Isa.  i.  25).  The  verb 
ppj  to  strain,  filter,  cause  to  ooze  through,  corresponds  to 
the  German  seihen,  seigcn,  old  High  German  sihan,  Greek 
ootxxstv  (oaxxtCsiv),  to  clean  by  passing  through  a  cloth  as  a 
strainer,  pip.  God's  word  is  solid  silver  smelted  and  leaving 
all  impurity  behind,  and,  as  it  were,  having  passed  seven 
times  through  the  smelting  furnace,  i.e.  the  purest  silver, 
entirely  purged  from  dross.  Silver  is  the  emblem  of  every- 
thing precious  and  pure  (vid.  Bahr,  Symbol,  i,  284);  and 
seven  is  the  number  indicating  the  completion  of  any  pro- 
cess (Bibl.  Psychol.  S.  57.,  transl.  p.  71). 

Vers.  8  —  9.  The  supplicatory  complaint  contained  in 
the  first  strophe  has  passed  into  an  ardent  wish  in  the  se- 
cond; and  now  in  the  fourth  there  arises  a  consolatory  hope 
based  upon  the  divine  utterance  which  was  heard  in  the 
third  strophe.  The  suffix  em  in  ver.  8  a  refers  to  the  miser- 
able and  poor;  the  suffix  ennu  in  ver.  8b  (him,  not:  us, 
which  would  be  pointed  U^nri,  an(i  more  especially  since  it 
is  not  preceded  by  WlE#n)  refers  back  to  the  man  who 
yearns  for  deliverance  mentioned  in  the  divine  utterance, 
ver.  6.  The  "preserving  for  ever"  is  so  constant,  that  neither 
now  nor  at  any  future  time  will  they  succumb  to  this  gene- 
ration. The  oppression  shall  not  become  a  thorough  depres- 
sion, the  trial  shall  not  exceed  their  power  of  endurance. 
What  follows  in  ver.  9  is  a  more  minute  description  of  this 
depraved  generation.  *tn  is  the  generation  whole  and  entire 
bearing  one  general  character  and  doing  homage  to  the  one 
spirit  of  the  age  (cf.  e.  g.  Prov.  xxx.  11  — 14,  where  the 
characteristics  of  a  corrupt  age  are  portrayed).  N  (always 
without  the  article,  Ew.  §  293, a)  points  to  the  present  and 
the  character  it  has  assumed,  which  is  again  described  here 
finally  in  a  few  outlines  of  a  more  general  kind  than  in 
vers.  3 — 5.  The  wicked  march  about  on  every  side  ("TT"" 
used  of  going  about  unopposed  with  an  arrogant  and  vaunt- 
ing mien),  when  (while)  vileness  among  (?)  the  children 
of  men  rises  to  eminence  (en  as  in  Prov.  xi.  11,  cf.  u:r: 
Prov.  xxix.  2),  so  that  they  come  to  be  under  its  domi- 
nion. Vileness  is  called  niS  from  bbl  (cogn.  "~  to  l"1 
supple  and  lax,  narrow,  low,  weak  and  worthless.  The  form 
is  passive  just  as  is  the  Talm.  ffi^l  (from  b\  —  bv]  •  Mid  it 
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is  the  epithet  applied  to  that  which  is  depreciated,  despised, 
and  to  be  despised;  here  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  disposition 
and  conduct  of  the  noble  man,  2nj,  Isa.  xxxii.  8,  —  a  base- 
ness which  is  utterly  devoid  not  only  of  all  nobler  prin- 
ciples and  motives,  but  also  of  all  nobler  feelings  and  im- 
pulses. The  3  of  0*13  is  not  the  expression  of  simultane- 
ousness  (as  e.  g.  in  Prov.  x.  25):  immediately  it  is  exalted  — 
for  then  ver.  9  would  give  expression  to  a  general  obser- 
vation, instead  of  being  descriptive  —  but  D"13  is  equivalent 
to  0*12,  only  it  is  intentionally  used  instead  of  the  latter, 
to  express  a  coincidence  that  is  based  upon  an  intimate  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect,  and  is  not  merely  accidental. 
The  wicked  are  puffed  up  on  all  sides,  and  encompass  the 
better  disposed  on  every  side  as  their  enemies.  Such  is  the 
state  of  things,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  at  a  time  when 
men  allow  meanness  to  gain  the  ascendency  among  and  over 
them,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment.  Thus  even  at 
last  the  depressing  view  of  the  present  prevails  in  the  amidst 
of  the  confession  of  a  more  consolatory  hope.  The  present 
is  gloomy.  But  in  the  central  hexastich  the  future  is  lighted 
up  as  a  consolation  against  this  gloominess.  The  Psalm  is 
a  ring  and  this  central  oracle  is  its  jewel. 


PSALM  XIII. 

SUPPLIANT  CEY  OF  ONE  WHO  IS  UTTEPvLY  UNDONE. 


2  HOW  long,  Jahve,  wilt  Thou  forget  me, 
How  long  wilt  Thou  veil  Thy  face  from  me?! 

3  How  long  shall  I  cherish  cares  in  my  soul, 
Sorrow  in  my  heart  by  day?! 

How  long  shall  mine  enemy  be  exalted  over  me  ? ! 

4  Look,  answer  me,  Jahve,  my  God, 

Lighten  mine  eyes,  that  I  fall  not  asleep  in  death, 

5  That  mine  enemy  may  not  say:  "I have  prevailed  against 

him", 
That  mine  oppressors  may  not  rejoice,  when  I  stumble. 
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G  And  as  for  me,  in  Thy  mercy  do  I  trust, 
My  heart  shall  rejoice  at  Thy  salvation; 
I  will  sing  of  Jahve,  because  He  hath  dealt  bountifully 
with  me. 

The  Q1T  of  the  personal  cry  with  which  David  opens 
Ps.  xiii.  harmonizes  with  D"13  of  the  general  lament  which 
he  introduces  into  Ps.  xii.;  and  for  this  reason  the  collector 
has  coupled  these  two  Psalms  together.  Hitzig  assigns  Ps. 
xiii.  to  the  time  when  Saul  posted  watchers  to  hunt  David 
from  place  to  place,  and  when,  having  been  long  and  unceas- 
inglypersecuted,David  dared  to  cherish  a  hope  of  escaping 
death  only  by  indefatigable  vigilance  and  endurance.  Per- 
haps this  view  is  correct.  The  Psalm  consists  of  three 
strophes,  or  if  it  be  preferred,  three  groups  of  decreasing 
magnitude.  A  long  deep  sigh  is  followed,  as  from  a  relieved 
breast,  by  an  already  much  more  gentle  and  half  calm 
prayer;  and  this  again  by  the  believing  joy  which  anticipates 
the  certainty  of  being  answered.  This  song  as  it  were  casts 
up  constantly  lessening  waves,  until  it  becomes  still  as  the 
sea  when  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  the  only  motion  discern- 
ible at  last  is  that  of  the  joyous  ripple  of  calm  repose. 


Vers.  2  —  3.  The  complicated  question:  till  when,  how 
long  .  .  .  for  ever  (as  in  lxxiv.  10,  lxxix.  5,  lxxxix.  47),  is  the 
expression  of  a  complicated  condition  of  soul,  in  which,  as 
Luther  briefly  and  forcibly  describes  it,  amidst  the  feeling  of 
anguish  under  divine  wrath  "hope  itself  despairs  and  despair 
nevertheless  begins  to  hope".  The  self-contradiction  of  the 
question  is  to  be  explained  by  the  conflict  which  is  going 
on  within  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  The  dejected 
heart  thinks:  God  has  forgotten  me  for  ever.  But  the  spirit, 
which  thrusts  away  this  thought,  changes  it  into  a  question 
which  sets  upon  it  the  mark  of  a  mere  appearance  not  a 
reality:  how  long  shall  it  seem  as  though  Thou  forget! 
me  for  ever?  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  divine  wrath,  that 
the  feeling  of  it  is  always  accompanied  by  an  impression 
that  it  will  last  for  ever;  and  consequently  it  becomes  B 
foretaste  of  hell  itself.    But  faith  holds  fast  the  LoTe  that 
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is  behind  the  wrath;  it  sees  in  the  display  of  anger  only  a 
self- masking  of  the  loving  countenance  of  the  God  of  love, 
and  longs  for  the  time  when  this  loving  countenance  shall 
be  again  unveiled  to  it.  Thrice  does  David  send  forth  this 
cry  of  faith  out  of  the  inmost  depths  of  his  spirit.  To  place 
or  set  up  contrivances,  plans,  or  proposals  in  his  soul,  viz. 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  may  be  able  to  escape  from 
this  painful  condition,  is  equivalent  to,  to  make  the  soul 
the  place  of  such  thoughts,  or  the  place  where  such  thoughts 
are  fabricated  (cf.  Prov.  xxvi.  24).  One  such  ni$  chases  the 
other  in  his  soul,  because  he  recognises  the  vanity  of  one 
after  another  as  soon  us  they  spring  up.  With  respect  to 
the  UQ\*  which  follows,  we  must  think  of  these  cares  as  tak- 
ing possession  of  his  soul  in  the  night  time;  for  the  night 
leaves  a  man  alone  with  his  affliction  and  makes  it  doubly 
felt  by  him.  It  cannot  be  proved  from  Ezek.  xxx.  16  (cf. 
Zeph.  ii.  4  D*Tl*a) ,  that  CDV  like  nV  (Jer.  vii.  25,  short  for 
CV>  DV)  may  mean  "daily"  (Ew.  §  313, a).  CDV  does  not  mean 
this  here,  but  is  the  antithesis  to  rb^b  which  is  to  be  supplied 
in  thought  in  ver.  3a.  By  night  he  proposes  plan  after  plan, 
each  one  as  worthless  as  the  other;  and  by  day,  or  all  the 
day  through,  when  he  sees  his  distress  with  open  eyes,  sor- 
row (paj)  is  in  his  heart,  as  it  were,  as  the  feeling  the  night 
leaves  behind  it  and  as  the  direct  reflex  of  his  helpless  and 
hopeless  condition.  He  is  persecuted,  and  his  foe  is  in  the 
ascendant.  OH  is  both  to  be  exalted  and  to  rise,  raise  one's 
self,  i.  e.  to  rise  to  position  and  arrogantly  to  assume  dignity 
to  one's  self  (sich  britsten).  The  strophe  closes  vfiih'ad-ana 
which  is  used  for  the  fourth  time. 

Vers.  4  —  5.  In  contrast  to  God's  seeming  to  have  for- 
gotten him  and  to  wish  neither  to  see  nor  know  anything 
of  his  need,  he  prays:  HE^SI  (cf.  Isa.  lxiii.  15).  In  contrast 
to  his  being  in  perplexity  what  course  to  take  and  unable 
to  help  himself,  he  prays :  ttjjf,  answer  me,  who  cry  for  help, 
viz.  by  the  fulfilment  of  my  prayer  as  a  real,  actual  answer. 
In  contrast  to  the  triumphing  of  his  foe:  £*}J  m^Tl,  in  order 
that  the  triumph  of  his  enemy  may  not  be  made  complete 
by  his  dying.  To  lighten  the  eyes  that  are  dimmed  with 
sorrow  and  ready  to  break,  is  equivalent  to,  to  impart 
new  life  (Ezra  ix.  8),  which  is  reflected  in  the  fresh  clear 
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brightness  of  the  eye  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27,  29).  The  lightening 
light,  to  which  TNII  points,  is  the  light  of  love  beaming 
from  the  divine  countenance,  xxxi.  17.  Light,  love,  and  life 
are  closely  allied  notions  in  the  Scriptures.  He,  upon  whom 
God  looks  down  in  love,  continues  in  life,  new  powers  of 
life  are  imparted  to  him,  it  is  not  his  lot  to  sleep  the  death, 
i.  e.  the  sleep  of  death,  Jer.  li.  39,  57,  cf.  Ps.  lxxvi.  6.  nan 
is  the  accusative  of  effect  or  sequence:  to  sleep  so  that  the 
sleep  becomes  death  (LXX.  el?  davaxov),  Ew.  §  281, e.  Such 
is  the  light  of  life  for  which  he  prays,  in  order  that  his  foe 
may  not  be  able  at  last  to  say  VVfco]  (with  accusative  object, 
as  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  5)  —  ]b  W3J?  cxxix.  2,  Gen.  xxxii.  '26, 
I  am  able  for  him,  a  match  for  him,  lam  superior  to  him, 
have  gained  the  mastery  over  him.  *2,  on  account  of  the 
future  which  follows,  had  better  be  taken  as  temporal 
(quum)  than  as  expressing  the  reason  (quod),  cf.  i(jn  L31D2, 
xxxviii.  17. 

Ver.  6.  Three  lines  of  joyous  anticipation  now  follow 
the  five  of  lament  and  four  of  prayer.  By  vj&o  he  sets  him- 
self in  opposition  to  his  foes.  The  latter  desire  his  death, 
but  he  trusts  in  the  mercy  of  God,  who  will  turn  and  ter- 
minate his  affliction.  2  PIES  denotes  faith  as  clinging  fast  to 
God,  just  as  D  ncn  denotes  it  as  confidence  which  hides 
itself  in  Him.  The  voluntative  ^  pre -supposes  the  sure 
realisation  of  the  hope.  The  perfect  in  ver.  6  c  is  to  be 
properly  understood  thus:  the  celebration  follows  the  fact 
that  inspires  him  to  song.  b)l  bty  to  do  good  to  any  one, 
as  in  cxvi.  7,  cxix.  17,  cf.  the  radically  cognate  (by)  TDJ  lvii. 
3.  With  the  two  iambics  gamdl  (aldj  the  song  sinks  to  rest. 
In  the  storm -tossed  soul  of  the  suppliant  all  has  now  be- 
come calm.  Though  it  rage  without  as  much  now  as  ever  — 
peace  reigns  in  the  depth  of  his  heart. 

PSALM  XIV. 

THE  PREVAILING  CORRUPTION  AND  THE  REDEMPTION  DE  S I B  E 1 1 

1   THE  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart:  "There  is  no  God*; 
Corrupt,  abominable  are  their  doings, 
There  is  none  that  doeth  good. 
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2  Jahve  looketh  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 

men 
To  see  if  there  be  any  that  have  understanding, 
If  any  that  seek  after  God. 

3  They  are  all  fallen  away,  altogether  they  are  corrupt, 
There  is  none  that  doeth  good, 

Not  even  one. 

4  "Are  they  so  utterly  devoid  of  understanding,  all  the 

workers  of  iniquity, 
Who  eating  up  my  people,  eat  up  bread, 
They  call  not  on  Jahve?" 

5  Then  were  they  in  great  fear, 

For  God  is  in  the  righteous  generation. 

6  Would  ye  bring  to  shame  the  counsel  of  the  afflicted, 
For  Jahve  is  indeed  his  refuge! 

7  Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion ! 
When  Jahve  turneth  the  captivity  of  His  people, 
Jacob  shall  rejoice,  Israel  shall  be  glad. 

Just  as  the  general  lamentation  of  Ps.  xii.  assumes  a 
personal  character  in  Ps.  xiii.,  so  in  Ps.  xiv.  it  becomes 
again  general;  and  the  personal  desire  *JPaP|  xiii.  6,  so  full 
of  hope,  corresponds  to  DpjP  ^P,  which  is  extended  to  the 
whole  people  of  God  in  xiv.  7.  Moreover,  Ps.  xiv.,  as  being 
a  gloomy  picture  of  the  times  in  which  the  dawn  of  the  di- 
vine day  is  discernible  in  the  background,  is  more  closely 
allied  to  Ps.  xii.  than  to  Ps.  xiii.,  although  this  latter  is 
not  inserted  between  them  without  some  recognised  reason. 
In  the  reprobation  of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
the  men  of  the  age,  which  Ps.  xiv.  has  in  common  with  Ps. 
xii.,  we  at  once  have  a  confirmation  of  the  T)-6.  But  xiv.  7 
does  not  necessitate  our  coming  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Exile. 

In  Ps.  liii.  we  find  this  Psalm  which  is  Jehovic,  occur- 
ring again  as  Elohimic.  The  position  of  Ps.  xiv.  in  the 
primary  collection  favours  the  presumption,  that  it  is  the 
earlier  and  more  original  composition.  And  since  this 
presumption  will  bear  the  test  of  a  critical  comparison  of 
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the  two  Psalms,  we  may  leave  the  treatment  of  Ps.  liii.  to 
its  proper  place,  without  bringing  it  forward  here.  It  is  not 
as  though  Ps.  xiv.  were  intact.  It  is  marked  out  as  seven 
three-line  verses,  but  vers.  5  and  6,  which  ought  to  be  the 
fifth  and  sixth  three  lines,  are  only  two;  and  the  original 
form  appears  to  be  destroyed  by  some  deficiency.  The  diffi- 
culty is  got  over  in  Ps.  liii.,  by  making  the  two  two -line 
verses  into  one  three -line  verse,  so  that  it  consists  only  of 
six  three-line  verses.  And  in  that  Psalm  the  announcement 
of  judgment  is  applied  to  foreign  enemies,  a  circumstance 
which  has  influenced  some  critics  and  led  them  astray  in  the 
interpretation  of  Ps.  xiv. 

Ver.  1.  The  perfect  1EK,  as  in  i.  1,  x.  3,  is  the  so-called 
abstract  present  (Ges.  §  126,  3),  expressing  a  fact  of  uni- 
versal experience,  inferred  from  a  number  of  single  instan- 
ces. The  Old  Testament  language  is  unusually  rich  in  epithets 
for  the  unwise.  The  simple,  ^n£,  and  the  silly,  ^Dr,  for  the 
lowest  branches  of  this  scale;  the  fool,  T)if: ,  and  the  mad- 
man, bb'iT),  the  uppermost.  In  the  middle  comes  the  notion 
of  the  simpleton  or  maniac,  t>DJ,  —  a  word  from  the  verbal 
stem  ta}  which,  according  as  that  which  forms  the  centre 
of  the  group  of  consonants  lies  either  in  21  (Genesis  S.  636), 
or  in  ta  (comp.  tatf,  tat,  tatt,  tap),  signifies  either  to  be 
extended,  to  relax,  to  become  frail,  to  wither,  or  to  be  pro- 
minent, eminere ,  Arab,  nabula;  so  that  consequently  72) 
means  the  relaxed,  powerless,  expressed  in  New  Testament 
language:  irvsufia  oux  lyovia.  Thus  Isaiah  (ch.  xxxii.  6)  de- 
scribes the  ta^:  "a  simpleton  speaks  simpleness  and  his  heart 
does  godless  things,  to  practice  tricks  and  to  say  foolish 
things  against  Jahve,  to  leave  the  soul  of  the  hungry  empty, 
and  to  refuse  drink  to  the  thirsty."  Accordingly  b2)  is  the 
synonym  of  yb  the  scoffer  (vid.  the  definition  in  Prov.  xxi.  24). 
A  free  spirit  of  this  class  is  reckoned  according  to  the 
Scriptures  among  the  empty,  hollow,  and  devoid  of  mind. 
The  thought,  CH'ta  pK,  which  is  the  root  of  the  thought 
and  action  of  such  a  man,  is  the  climax  of  imbecility.  It  is 
not  merely  practical  atheism,  that  is  intended  by  this  maxim 
of  the  taj.  The  heart  according  to  Scripture  Language  is  Dot 
only  the  seat  of  volition,  but  also  of  thought.    The  ?2G 
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not  content  with  acting  as  though  there  were  no  God,  but 
directly  denies  that  there  is  a  God,  i.e.  a  personal  God.  The 
psalmist  makes  this  prominent  as  the  very  extreme  and 
depth  of  human  depravity,  that  there  can  be  among  men 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  God.  The  subject  of  what 
follows  are,  then,  not  these  atheists  but  men  in  general, 
among  whom  such  characters  are  to  be  found:  they  make 
the  mode  of  action ,  (their)  doings ,  corrupt ,  they  make  it 
abominable.  nbvJN  a  poetical  brevity  of  expression  for 
DrvWg,  belongs  to  both  verbs,  which  have  Tarcha  and  Mercha 
(the  two  usual  conjunctives  of  Mugrash)  in  correct  texts; 
and  is  in  fact  not  used  as  an  adverbial  accusative  (Hengsten- 
berg  and  others),  but  as  an  object,  since  rPPIB'TI  is  just  the 
word  that  is  generally  used  in  this  combination  with  PiWy. 
Zeph.  iii.  7  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  T]~h  Gen.  vi.  12;  and 
D^nn  (cf.  1  Kings  xxi.  26)  is  only  added  to  give  a  super- 
lative intensity  to  the  expression.  The  negative:  "there  is 
none  that  doeth  good"  is  just  as  unrestricted  as  in  xii.  2. 
But  further  on  the  psalmist  distinguishes  between  a  "in 
p^lX,  which  experiences  this  corruption  in  the  form  of  perse- 
cution, and  the  corrupt  mass  of  mankind.  He  means  what 
he  says  of  mankind  as  xoojjlos,  in  which ,  at  first  the  few 
rescued  by  grace  from  the  mass  of  corruption  are  lost  sight 
of  by  him,  just  as  in  the  words  of  God,  Gen.  vi.  5,  12.  Since 
it  is  only  grace  that  frees  any  from  the  general  corruption, 
it  may  also  be  said,  that  men  are  described  just  as  they 
are  by  nature;  although,  be  it  admitted,  it  is  not  hereditary 
sin  but  actual  sin,  which  springs  up  from  it,  and  grows  apace 
if  grace  do  not  interpose,  that  is  here  spoken  of. 

Ver.  2.  The  second  tristich  appeals  to  the  infallible 
decision  of  God  Himself.  The  verb  PJ'Pt^il  means  to  look 
forth,  by  bending  one's  self  forward.  It  is  the  proper  word 
for  looking  out  of  a  window,  2  Kings  ix.  30  (cf.  Niph.  Judges 
v.  28,  and  frequently),  and  for  God's  looking  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  earth,  cii.  20,  and  frequently;  and  it  is 
cognate  and  synonymous  with  JT^'n,  xxxiii.  13,  14;  cf., 
moreover,  Cant.  ii.  9.  The  perf.  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
perfect  only  insofar  as  the  divine  survey  is  antecedent  to 
its  result  as  given  in  ver.  3.  Just  as  inTRtfl  reminds  one  of 
the  history  of  the  Flood,  so  does  ffl&ob  of  the  history  of  the 
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building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  Gen.  xi.  5,  cf.  xviii.  21.  God's 
judgment  rests  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  fact,  which 
is  represented  in  such  passages  after  the  manner  of  men.  God's 
all-seeing,  all-piercing  eyes  scrutinise  the  whole  human  race. 
Is  there  one  who  shews  discernment  in  thought  and  act,  one 
to  whom  fellowship  with  God  is  the  highest  good,  and  con- 
sequently that  after  which  he  strives?  —  this  is  God's  ques- 
tion, and  He  delights  in  such  persons,  and  certainly  none 
such  would  escape  His  longing  search.  On  DENTIN,  xov 
6c6v,  vid.,  Ges.  §  117.  2. 

Ver.  3.  The  third  tristich  bewails  the  condition  in  which 
He  finds  humanity.  The  universality  of  corruption  is  ex- 
pressed in  as  strong  terms  as  possible.  b'2!r\  they  all  (lit.  the 
totality);  nrP  with  one  another  (lit.  in  its  or  their  unions, 
i.  e.,  universi);  "TlN"Da  pN  not  a  single  one  who  might  form 
an  exception,  "id  (probably  not  3  prcet.  but  partic,  which 
passes  at  once  into  the  finite  verb)  signifies  to  depart,  viz. 
from  the  ways  of  God,  therefore  to  fall  away  (dTroaidxr^). 
l"6w,  as  in  Job  xv.  16,  denotes  the  moral  corruptness  as  a 

—  v:  ft 

becoming  sour,  putrefaction,  and  suppuration.  Instead  of 
"inX'Cil  PN,  the  LXX.  translates  oux  eaxiv  eto?  svo;  (as  though 
it  were  "in&r"JJ,  which  is  the  more  familiar  form  of  expression). 
Paul  quotes  the  first  three  verses  of  this  Psalm  (Rom.  iii. 
10 — 12)  in  order  to  shew  how  the  assertion,  that  Jews  and 
heathen  all  are  included  under  sin,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  Scripture.  What  the  psalmist  says,  applies  pri- 
marily to  Israel,  his  immediate  neighbours,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  the  heathen,  as  is  self-evident.  What  is  lamented 
is  neither  the  pseudo-lsraelitish  corruption  in  particular, 
nor  that  of  the  heathen,  but  the  universal  corruption  of  man 
which  prevails  not  less  in  Israel  than  in  the  heathen  world. 
The  citations  of  the  apostle  which  follow  his  quotation  of 
the  Psalm,  from  xacpo;  dvs^Ypivos  to  drEvavxi  x<J5v  &<p6aX|Aa>v 
auxuiv  were  early  incorporated  in  the  Psalm  in  the  KoiWj  of 
the  LXX.  They  appear  as  an  integral  part  of  it  in  the  Cod, 
Alex.,  in  the  Greco-Latin  Psalterium  Veronense,  and  in  the 
Syriac  Vsalterium  Mediolanense.  They  arc  also  found  in  Apol- 
linaris'  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  as  a  later  interpolation ; 
the  Cod.  Vat.  has  them  in  the  margin;  and  the  wordfl  a 
xpi|X[ia  xai  xctXai7ra>piot  &v  xat;  6&Ol<  auxuiv   have  found  admit- 
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tance  in  the  translation,  which  is  more  Rabbinical  than  Old 
Hebrew,  DTTITna  jn  V&fl  JH  bjO  even  in  a  Hebrew  codex 
(Kennicott  649).  Origen  rightly  excluded  this  apostolic  Mo- 
saic work  of  Old  Testament  testimonies  from  his  text  of  the 
Psalm;  and  the  true  representation  of  the  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  the  xvi.  book  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah.* 

Ver.  4.  Thus  utterly  cheerless  is  the  issue  of  the  di- 
vine scrutiny.  It  ought  at  least  to  have  been  different 
in  Israel,  the  nation  of  the  positive  revelation.  But  even 
there  wickedness  prevails  and  makes  God's  purpose  of  mercy 
of  none  effect.  The  divine  outburst  of  indignation  which 
the  psalmist  hears  here,  is  applicable  to  the  sinners  in  Israel. 
Also  in  Isa.  iii.  13  —  15  the  Judge  of  the  world  addresses 
Himself  to  the  heads  of  Israel  in  particular.  This  one  feature 
of  the  Psalm  before  us  is  raised  to  the  consistency  of  a 
special  prophetic  picture  in  the  Psalm  of  Asaph,  lxxxii. 
That  which  is  here  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  question ,  N^n 
1J?T,  is  reversed  into  an  assertion  in  ver.  5  of  that  Psalm. 
It  is  not  to  be  translated:  will  they  not  have  to  feel  (which 
ought  to  be  IJHj);  but  also  not  as  Hupfeld  renders  it:  have 
they  not  experienced.  "Not  to  know"  is  intended  to  be  used 
as  absolutely  in  the  signification  non  sapere,  and  consequently 
insipientem  esse,  as  it  is  in  lxxxii.  5,  Ixxiii.  22,  xcii.  7,  Isa. 
xliv.  18,  cf.  9,  xlv.  20,  and  frequently.  The  perfect  is  to  be 
judged  after  the  analogy  of  novisse  (Ges.  §  126,  3),  therefore  it 
is  to  be  rendered:  have  they  attained  to  no  knowledge,  are 
they  devoid  of  all  knowledge,  and  therefore  like  the  brutes, 
yea,  according  to  Isa.  i.  2,  3  even  worse  than  the  brutes, 
all  the  workers  of  iniquity?  The  two  clauses  which  follow 
are,  logically  at  least,  attributive  clauses.  The  subordination 
of  cnb  TON  to  the  participle  as  a  circumstantial  clause  in 
the  sense  of  DPP  feiO  is  syntactically  inadmissible;  neither 
can  nrb  fatf,  with  Hupfeld,  be  understood  of  a  brutish  and 
secure  passing  away  of  life;  for,  as  Olshausen,  rightly  obser- 
ves urb  tott  does  not  signify  to  feast  and  carouse,  but  simply 
to  eat,  take  a  meal.    Hengstenberg  correctly  translates  it 


*  Cf.  Pliischke's  Monograph  on  the  Milanese  Psallcrium  Syriacum, 
1S35,  p.  28— 3y. 
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„who  eating  my  people,  eat  bread",  i.  e.  who  think  that  they 
are  not  doing  anything  more  sinful,  —  indeed  rather  what 
is  justifiable,  irreproachable  and  lawful  to  them,  —  than 
when  they  are  eating  bread;  cf.  the  further  carrying  out  of 
this  thought  in  Mic.  iii.  1 — 3  (especially  ver.  3  extr.:  "just 
as  in  the  pot  and  as  flesh  within  the  caldron.").  Instead  of 
IfcOp  nS  'PI  Jeremiah  says  in  ch.  x.  21  (cf.,  however,  x.  25): 
W'T[  *6  TrnNV  The  meaning  is  like  that  in  Hos.  vii.  7.  They 
do  not  pray  as  it  becomes  man  who  is  endowed  with  mind, 
therefore  they  are  like  cattle,  and  act  like  beasts  of  prey. 

Ver.  5.  When  Jahve  thus  bursts  forth  in  scorn  His 
word,  which  never  fails  in  its  working,  smites  down  these 
brutish  men,  who  are  without  knowledge  and  conscience. 
The  local  demonstrative  c#  is  used  as  temporal  in  this 
passage  just  as  in  lxvi,  6,  Hos.  ii.  17,  Zeph.  i.  14,  Job  xxiii. 
7,  xxxv.  12,  and  is  joined  with  the  perfect  of  certainty,  as 
in  xxxvi.  13,  where  it  has  not  so  much  a  temporal  as  a  local 
sense.  It  does  not  mean  "there  =  at  a  future  time",  as  point- 
ing into  the  indefinite  future,  but  "there  =  then",  when  God 
shall  thus  speak  to  them  in  His  anger.  Intensity  is  here 
given  to  the  verb  in©  by  the  addition  of  a  substantival  object 
of  the  same  root,  just  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  more 
elevated  style,  e.  g.  Hab.  iii.  9;  and  as  is  done  in  other  cases 
by  the  addition  of  the  adverbial  infinitive.  Then,  when  God's 
long-suffering  changes  into  wrath,  terror  at  His  judgment 
seizes  them  and  they  tremble  through  and  through.  This 
judgment  of  wrath,  however,  is  on  the  other  hand  a  reve- 
lation of  love.  Jahve  avenges  and  thus  delivers  those  whom 
He  calls  i^y  (My  people) ;  and  who  are  here  called  pHS  TH; 
the  generation  of  the  righteous,  in  opposition  to  the  cor- 
rupted humanity  of  the  time  (xii.  8),  as  being  conformed  to 
the  will  of  God  and  held  together  by  a  superior  spirit  to 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age.  They  are  so  called  inas- 
much as  111  passes  over  from  the  signification  generatio  to 
that  of  genus  hominum  here  and  also  elsewhere,  when  it  is 
not  merely  a  temporal,  but  a  moral  notion;  cf.  xxiv.  6, 
lxxiii.  15,  cxii.  2,  where  it  uniformly  denotes  the  whole  of 
the  children  of  God  who  arc  in  bondage  in  the  world  and 
longing  for  deliverance,  not  Israel  collectively  in  antith< 
to  the  Scythians  and  the  heathen  in  general  (Hitzi 
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Ver.  6.  The  psalmist  himself  meets  the  oppressed  full 
of  joyous  confidence,  by  reason  of  the  self-manifestation  of 
God  in  judgment,  of  which  he  is  now  become  so  confident 
and  which  so  fills  him  with  comfort.  Instead  of  the  sixth 
tristich,  which  we  expected,  we  have  another  distich.  The 
Hiph.  B^50  with  a  personal  object  signifies:  to  put  any  one  to 
shame,  i.  e.  to  bring  it  about  that  any  one  must  be  ashamed, 
e.  g.  xliv.  8  (cf.  liii.  6,  where  the  accusative  of  the  person 
has  to  be  supplied),  or  absolutely:  to  act  shamefully,  as  in 
the  phrase  used  in  .Proverbs,  tt^D  |3  (a  prodigal  son).  It 
appears  only  here  with  a  neuter  accusative  of  the  object, 
not  in  the  signification  to  defame  (Hitz.),  —  a  meaning  it 
never  has  (not  even  in  Prov.  xiii.  5,  where  it  is  blended  with 
tfl&pri  to  make  stinking,  e.  e.  a  reproach,  Gen.  xxxiv.  30),  —  but 
to  confound,  put  to  shame  =  to  frustrate  (Hupf.),  which  is 
at  once  the  most  natural  meaning  in  connection  with  nsg. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  rendered:  ye  put  to  shame,  because  .  . ., 
for  to  what  purpose  is  this  statement  with  this  inapplicable 
reason  in  support  of  it?  The  fut.  W^2D  is  used  with  a  like 
shade  of  meaning  as  in  Lev.  xix.  17,  and  the  imperative 
elsewhere;  and  "O  gives  the  reason  for  the  tacitly  implied 
clause,  or  if  a  line  is  really  lost  from  the  strophe,  the  lost 
clause  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  9  sq.):  ye  will  not  accomplish  it.  n%V 
is  whatsoever  the  pious  man,  who  as  such  suffers  reproach, 
plans  to  do  for  the  glory  of  his  God,  or  even  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  his  God.  All  this  the  children  of  the 
world,  who  are  in  possession  of  worldly  power,  seek  to 
frustrate;  but  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  final  decision  their 
attempt  is  futile :  Jahve  is  his  refuge,  or,  literally  the  place 
whither  he  flees  to  hide  himself  and  finds  a  hiding  or  con- 
cealment (^J,  I)dfe,  IPO,  JL,  Arabic  also  ^3).    inpriE  has 

an  orthophonic  Bag.,  which  obviates  the  necessity  for  the 
reading  IDDno  (cf.  D^JR  x.  1 ,  IBjflfl  xxxiv.  1 ,  nbN^  cv.  22, 
and  similar  instances). 

Ver.  7.  This  tristich  sounds  like  a  liturgical  addition 
belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Exile,  unless  one  is  disposed 
to  assign  the  whole  Psalm  to  this  period  on  account  of  it. 
For  elsewhere  in  a  similar  connection,  as  e.g.  in  Ps.  cxxvi., 
fH3#  S-llf  means  to  turn  the  captivity,  or  to  bring  back  the 
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captives.  3^  has  here,  —  as  in  cxxvi.  4,  Nah.  ii.  3  (followed 
by  UN) ,  cf.  Ezek  xlvii.  7,  the  Kal  being  preferred  to  the 
Hiph.  3H£;PI  (Jer.  xxxii.  44,  xxxiii.  11)  in  favour  ot  the  alli- 
teration with  rVD#  (from  T\2Vt  to  make  any  one  a  prisoner 
of  war),  —  a  transitive  signification,  which  Hengstenberg 
(who  interprets  it:  to  turn  back,  to  turn  to  the  captivity, 
of  God's  merciful  visitation),  vainly  hesitates  to  admit.  But 
Isa.  lxvi.  6,  for  instance,  shews  that  the  exiles  also  never 
looked  for  redemption  anywhere  but  from  Zion.    Not  as 
though  they  had  thought,  that  Jahve  still  dwelt  among  the 
ruins  of  His  habitation,  which  indeed  on  the  contrary  was 
become  a  ruin  because  He  had  forsaken  it  (as  we  read  in 
Ezekiel);  but  the  moment  of  His  return  to  His  people  is 
also  the  moment  when  He  entered  again  upon  the  occupation 
of  His  sanctuary,  and  His  sanctuary,  again  appropriated  by 
Jahve  even  before  it  was  actually  reared,  is  the  spot  whence 
issues  the  kindling  of  the  divine  judgment  on  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  spot  whence  issues  the  brightness 
of  the  reverse  side  of  this  judgment,  viz.  the  final  deliver- 
ance, hence  even  during  the  Exile,  Jerusalem  is  the  point 
(the   kibld)   whither    the   eye   of  the   praying   captive   was 
directed,  Dan.  vi.  11.    There  would  therefore  be  nothing 
strange  if  a  psalm-writer  belonging  to  the  Exile  should  ex- 
press his  longing  for  deliverance  in  these  words :  who  gives 
=  oh  that  one  would  give  =  oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  Zion!    But  since  r\)2W  21$  also  signifies 
metaphorically  to  turn  misfortune,  as  in  Job  xlii.  10,  Ezck. 
xvi.  53  (perhaps  also  in  Ps.  lxxxv.  2,  cf.  ver.  5),  inasmuch  as 
the  idea  of  rrcifi'  has  been  generalised  exactly  like  the  Ger- 
man uEIend",   exile  (Old  High  German  elilenti  =  sojourn  in 
another  country,  banishment,  homelessness),  therefore  the 
inscribed  yc\h  cannot  be  called  in  question  from  this  quarter. 
Even  Hitzig  renders:  "if  Jahve  would  but  turn  the  misfortune 
of  His  people",  regarding  this  Psalm  as  composed  by  Jeremiah 
during  the  time  the  Scythians  were  in  the  land.  If  this  render- 
ing is  possible,  and  that  it  is  is  undeniable,  then  bain 
the  inscription  m-6.  And  we  do  so  the  more  readil; 
miah's  supposed  authorship  rests  upon  a  non- recognition 
of    his    reproductive    character,    and    the    history    of 
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prophet's  times  makes  no  allusion  to  any  incursion  by  the 
Scythians. 

The  condition  of  the  true  people  of  God  in  the  time  of 
Absolom  was  really  a  n-121^  in  more  than  a  figurative  sense. 
But  we  require  no  such  comparison  with cotemporary  history, 
since  in  these  closing  words  we  have  only  the  gathering  up 
into  a  brief  form  of  the  view  which  prevails  in  other  parts 
of  the  Psalm,  viz.  that  the  "righteous  generation"  in  the 
midst  of  the  world,  and  even  of  the  so-called  Israel,  finds 
itself  in  a  state  of  oppression,  imprisonment,  and  bondage. 
If  God  will  turn  this  condition  of  His  people,  who  are  His 
people  indeed  and  of  a  truth,  then  shall  Jacob  rejoice  and 
Israel  be  glad.  It  is  the  grateful  duty  of  the  redeemed  to 
rejoice.  —  And  how  could  they  do  otherwise! 


PSALM  XV. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  ACCESS  TO  GOD. 

1  JAHVE,  who  may  sojourn  in  Thy  tabernacle, 
Who  may  dwell  on  Thy  holy  mountain? 

2  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness 
And  speaketh  truth  in  his  heart. 

3  That  taketh  not  slander  upon  his  tongue, 
Nor  doeth  evil  to  his  companion, 

Nor  bringeth  a  reproach  upon  his  neighbour; 

4  That  is  displeasing  in  his  own  eyes,  to  be  despised, 
But  those  who  fear  Jahve  he  honoureth; 

He  sweareth  to  [his  own]  hurt  —  he  changeth  not. 

5  He  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury, 

And  taketh  not  a  bribe  against  the  innocent  — 
He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  never  be  moved. 

The  preceeding  Psalm  distinguished  pnSJ  ^H,  a  righteous 
generation,  from  the  mass  of  the  universal  corruption,  and 
closed  with  a  longing  for  the  salvation  out  of  Zion.  Ps.  xv. 
answers  the  question:  who  belongs  to  this  pnu  "1H.  and  whom 
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shall  the  future  salvation  avail?  Ps.  xxiv.,  composed  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  the  Ark  to  Zion,  is  very  si- 
milar. The  state  of  mind  expressed  in  this  Psalm  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  unhypocritical  piety  and  genuine  lowliness 
which  were  manifest  in  David  in  their  most  beauteous  light 
on  that  occasion;  cf.  ver.  Ab  with  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  ver.  4# 
with  2  Sam.  vi.  21  sq.  The  fact,  however,  that  Zion  (Moriah) 
is  called  simply  Bhpri  *li1  in  ver.  1,  rather  favours  the  time 
of  the  Absolomic  exile,  when  David  was  cut  off  from  the 
sanctuary  of  his  God,  whilst  it  was  in  the  possession  of  men 
the  very  opposite  of  those  described  in  this  Psalm  (yid.  iv.  6). 
Nothing  can  be  maintained  with  any  certainty  except  that 
the  Psalm  assumes  the  elevation  of  Zion  to  the  special  de- 
signation of  "the  holy  mountain"  and  the  removal  of  the 
Ark  to  the  bilfc  erected  there  (2  Sam.  vi.  17).  Isa.  xxxiii. 
13  — 16  is  a  fine  variation  of  this  Psalm. 

Vers.  1 — 2.     That  which  is  expanded  in  the  tristichic 
portion  of  the  Psalm,  is  all  contained  in  this  distichic  por- 
tion in  nuce.    The  address  to  God  is  not  merely  a  favourite 
form  (Hupfeld),    but  the  question  is  really,  as  its  words 
imply,  directed  to  God.     The  answer,  however,  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  taken  as  a  direct  answer  from  God,  as  it  might 
be  in  a  prophetical  connection:  the  psalmist  addresses  him- 
self to  God  in  prayer,  he  as  it  were  reads  the  heart  of  God, 
and  answers  to  himself  the  question  just  asked,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  mind  of  God.   "tfil  and  }2U/  which  are  usually 
distinguished  from    each  other  like  Trapoi/siv   and    xaxotxetv 
in  Hellenistic  Greek,  are  alike  in  meaning  in  this  instau 
It  is  not  a  merely  temporary  T)j|  (lxi.  5),  but  for  ever,  that 
is  intended.      The   only  difference  between  the  two  in 
changeable  notions  is  this,  the  one  denotes  the  finding  of  an 
abiding  place  of  rest  starting    from  the  idea  of  a  wand 
ing  life,  the  other  the  possession  of  an  abiding  place  ot'r 
starting  from  the  idea  of  settled   family  life.*     The   holy 


*  In  the  Arabic  aJU!  ^L^    is  "one    under  the   protection  of   1 1 
dwelling  as   it  were  in  the  fortress  of  God."    vid.  Fleu  ich- 

schari,  S.  1,  Anm.  1. 
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tabernacle  and  the  holy  mountain  are  here  thought  of  in 
their  spiritual  character  as  the  places  of  the  divine  presence 
and  of  the  church  of  God  assembled  round  the  symbol  of 
it;  and  accordingly  the  sojourning  and  dwelling  there  is 
not  to  be  understood  literally,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
This  spiritual  depth  of  view,  first  of  all  with  local  limi- 
tations, is  also  to  be  found  in  xxvii.  4,  5,  lxi.  5.  This  is 
present  even  where  the  idea  of  earnestness  and  regularity  in 
attending  the  sanctuary  rises  in  intensity  to  that  of  con- 
stantly dwelling  therein,  lxv.  5,  lxxxiv.  4 — 5;  while  else- 
where, as  in  xxiv.  3,  the  outward  materiality  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  exceeded.  Thus  we  see  the  idea  of  the 
sanctuary  at  one  time  contracting  itself  within  the  Old 
Testament  limits,  and  at  another  expanding  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament;  since  in 
this  matter,  as  in  the  matter  of  sacrifice,  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament  already  shews  signs  of  life,  and  works  power- 
fully through  its  cosmical  veil,  without  that  veil  being  as 
yet  rent.  The  answer  to  the  question,  so  like  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament  in  its  intention,  is  also  itself  no  less 
New  Testament  in  its  character:  Not  every  one  who  saith 
Lord,  Lord,  but  they  who  do  the  will  of  God,  shall  enjoy 
the  rights  of  friendship  with  Him.  But  His  will  concerns 
the  very  substance  of  the  Law,  viz.  our  duties  towards  all 
men,  and  the  inward  state  of  the  heart  towards  God. 

In  the  expression  Q>CF)  TjTjn  (here  and  inProv.  xxviii.  18), 
D^cn  is  either  a  closer  definition  of  the  subject:  one  walk- 
ing as  an  upright  man,  like  boi  T\hin  one  going  about  as  a 
slanderer,  cf.  lh\T\  1^11  Mic.  ii.  7  "the  upright  as  one  walk- 
ing"; or  it  is  an  accusative  of  the  object,  as  mrfljTpi  «|7|PI 
Isa.  xxxiii.  15:  one  who  walks  uprightness,  i.  e.  one  who 
makes  uprightness  his  way,  his  mode  of  action;  since  CED 
may  mean  integrum  =  integritas,  and  this  is  strongly  favoured 
by  DW2  DC^'n,  which  is  used  interchangeably  with  it  in 
Ps.  lxxxiv.  12  (those  who  walk  in  uprightness).  Instead  of 
Dj5"2  T\\vy  we  have  the  poetical  form  of  expression  CHS  ^79. 
The  characterising  of  the  outward  walk  and  action  is 
followed  in  ver.  2b  by  the  characterising  of  the  inward  nature : 
speaking  truth  in  his  heart,  not:  with  his  heart  (not  merely 
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with  his  mouth);  for  in  the  phrase  2^2  "XN,  2  is  always  the 
Beth  of  the  place,  not  of  the  instrument  —  the  meaning 
therefore  is:  it  is  not  falsehood  and  deceit  that  he  thinks 
and  plans  inwardly,  but  truth  (Hitz.).  We  have  three  char- 
acteristics here:  a  spotless  walk,  conduct  ordered  according 
to  God's  will,  and  a  truth-loving  mode  of  thought. 

Vers.  3  —  5.  The  distich  which  contains  the  question 
and  that  containing  the  general  answer  are  now  followed 
by  three  tristichs,  which  work  the  answer  out  in  detail. 
The  description  is  continued  in  independent  clauses,  which, 
however,  have  logically  the  value  of  relative  clauses.  The 
perff.  have  the  signification  of  abstract  presents,  for  they 
are  the  expression  of  tried  qualities,  of  the  habitual  mode 
of  action,  of  that  which  the  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
question,  never  did  and  what  consequently  it  is  not  his 
wont  to  do.  bT)  means  to  go  about,  whether  in  order  to 
spie  out  (which  is  it  usual  meaning),  or  to  gossip  and  slander 
(here,  and  the  Piel  in  2  Sam.  xix.  28;  cf.  ^dt,  "TCl).  Instead 
13203  we  have  "D#^>J7  (with  Dag.  in  the  second  h,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  read  with  emphasis  and  not  slurred  over*), 
because  a  word  lies  upon  the  tongue  ere  it  is  uttered,  the 
speaker  brings  it  up  as  it  were  from  within  on  to  his  tongue 
or  lips,  xvi.  4,  1.  16,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3.  The  assonance  of 
il>H  injn^  is  well  conceived.  To  do  evil  to  him  who  is  bound 
to  us  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship,  is  a  sin  which 
will  bring  its  own  punishment.  211£  is  also  the  parallel 
word  to  jn  in  Exod.  xxxii.  27.  Both  are  here  intended  to 
refer  not  merely  to  persons  of  the  same  nation;  for  whatever 
is  sinful  in  itself  and  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  is 
also  sinful  in  relation  to  every  man  according  to  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Old  Testament.  The  assertion  of  Hupfeld  and 
others  that  Kiw  in  conjunction  with  T]£T\  means  cfferre  = 

T   t  J  T  ; 

effari,  is  opposed  by  its  combination  with  7j;  and  its  use 
elsewhere  in  the  phrase  DBTI  NiWuto  bear  reproach"*  (lxix.  8). 
It  means  (since  Nipj  is  just  as  much  tollcre  as  f'errc)  to  bring 
reproach  on  any  one,  or  load  any  one  with  reproach.     Re- 


*    rid.  the  rule  for  this  orthophonic  T)ag.  in  the  Luth>r.  ZeiUckrift, 
1863,  S.  413. 
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proach  is  a  burden  which  is  more  easily  put  on  than  cast 
off;  audacter  calumniarey  semper  aliquid  hceret. 

In  ver.  4#  the  interpretation  "he  is  little  in  his  own 
eyes,  despised,"  of  which  Hupfeld,  rejecting  it,  says  that  Hitzig 
has  picked  it  up  out  of  the  dust,  is  to  be  retained.  Even  the 
Targ.,  Saad.,  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Urbino  (in  his  Grammar, 
"WE  ^HN)  take  VO^JD  DT2J  together,  even  though  explaining 
it  differently,  and  it  is  accordingly  accented  by  Baer 
DNDJlWJ?  T\]2\  (Mahpach,  Asia  Legarme,  Retia  magnum)* 
God  exalts  him  who  is  V^JD  ]£p,  1  Sam.  xv.  17.  David, 
when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of  his  God,  could  not  sufficiently 
degrade  himself  (^pj),  and  appeared  wga  b%W,  2  Sam.  vi.  22. 
This  lowliness,  which  David  also  confesses  in  Ps.  cxxxi.,  is 
noted  here  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
e.  g.,  Isa.  lvii.  15,  as  a  condition  of  being  well-pleasing  before 
God;  just  as  it  is  in  reality  the  chief  of  all  virtues.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  mostly  translated  either,  according  to 
the  usual  accentuation,  with  which  the  Beth  of  VW2  is 
dageshed:  the  reprobate  is  despised  in  his  eyes  (Rashi, 
Hupf.),  or  in  accordance  with  the  above  accentuation: 
despised  in  his  eyes  is  the  reprobate  (Maurer,  Hengst., 
Olsh.,  Luzzatto);  but  this  would  say  but  little,  and  be  badly 
expressed.  For  the  placing  together  of  two  participles 
without  an  article,  and  moreover  of  similar  meaning, 
with  the  design  of  the  one  being  taken  as  subject  and  the 
other  as  predicate,  is  to  be  repudiated  simply  on  the 
ground  of  style;  and  the  difference  among  expositors  shews 
how  equivocal  the   expression  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  translate  it:  "despicable  is 
he  in  his  own  eyes,  worthy  to  be  despised"  (Ges.  §  134,  1), 
we  can  appeal  to  xiv.  1,  where  irpntP'ri  is  intensified  just  in 
the  same  way  by  IIPJJIJPI,  as  n?2J  is  here  by  DKE3;  cf.  also 
Gen.  xxx.  31,  Job  xxxi.  23,  Isa.  xliii.  4.     The  antithesis  of 


*  The  usual  accentuation  DN£3  WJQ I  i"IT2J  forcibly  separates 
V^y2  from  r*]i2J  to  which  according  to  its  position  it  belongs.  And 
Heidenheim's  accentuation  DNCO  V^^D  HTDJ  is  to  be  rejected  on  ac- 
centuolog-ical  grounds,  because  of  two  like  distinctives  the  second  has 
always  a  less  distinctive  value  than  the  first.  We  are  consequently 
only  left  to  the  one  given  above.    The  MSS.  vary. 
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ver.  4&  to  ver.  4a  is  also  thus  fully  met:  he  himself  seems 
to  himself  unworthy  of  any  respect,  whereas  he  constantly 
shews  respect  to  others;  and  the  standard  by  which  he 
judges  is  the  fear  of  God.  His  own  fear  of  Jahve  is  manifest 
from  the  self-denying  strictness  with  which  he  performs 
his  vows.  This  sense  of  jnr6  y2l$  is  entirely  misapprehended 
when  it  is  rendered:  he  swears  to  his  neighbour  (jn  =  JTl), 
which  ought  to  be  njn?,  or:  he  swears  to  the  wicked  (and 
keeps  to  what  he  has  thus  solemnly  promised),  which  ought 
to  be  jn^;  for  to  what  purpose  would  be  the  omission  of 
the  elision  of  the  article,  which  is  extremely  rarely  (xxxvi.  6) 
not  attended  to  in  the  classic  style  of  the  period  before  the 
Exile?  The  words  have  reference  to  Lev.  v.  4:  if  any  one 
swear,  thoughtlessly  pronouncing  DtD'H?  IK  PT^  to  do  evil 
or  to  do  good,  etc.  The  subject  spoken  of  is  oaths  which  are 
forgotten,  and  the  forgetting  of  which  must  be  atoned  for 
by  an  asham,  whether  the  nature  of  the  oath  be  something 
unpleasant  and  injurious,  or  agreeable  and  profitable,  to 
the  person  making  the  vow.  The  retrospective  reference  of 
jnr6  to  the  subject  is  self-evident;  for  to  injure  another  is 
indeed  a  sin,  the  vowing  and  performance  of  which,  not  its 
omission,  would  require  to  be  expiated.  On  yirb  =  SHC'r 
vid.  Ges.  §  67,  rem.  6.  The  hypothetical  antecedent  (cf. 
e.  g.}  2  Kings  v.  13)  is  followed  by  *izj  &6l  as  an  apodosis. 
The  verb  -pED  is  native  to  the  law  of  vows,  which,  if  any 
one  has  vowed  an  animal  in  sacrifice  ,  forbids  both  chan- 
ging it  for  its  money  value  (wnn)  and  exchanging  it  for 
another,  be  it  11503  JTTjN  jnaaiB*  Lev.  xxvii.  10,  33.  The 
psalmist  of  course  does  not  use  these  words  in  the  technical 
sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  the  Law.  Swearing  includes 
making  a  vow,  and  *)&  N'b  disavows  not  merely  any  ex- 
changing of  that  which  was  solemnly  promised,  but  also 
any  alteration  of  that  which  was  sworn:  he  does  not  misuse 
the  name  of  God  in  anywise,  tfJtfH 

In  ver.  5a  the  psalmist  also  has  a  passage  of  the  T6ra 
before  his  mind,  viz.  Lev.  xxv.  37,  cf.  Exod.  xxii.  24,  Deut. 
xxiii.  20,  Ezek.  xviii.  8.      '•JBfra  ]HJ  signifies  to  give  a  thing 
away  in  order  to  take  usury  (!]B0  from  "ir:  to  bite,  Wxvi 
for  it.      The  receiver  or  demander  of  interest  is  ~  :  :    the 
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one  who  pays  interest  IptM,  the  interest  itself  "^#3.  The  trait 
of  character  described  in  ver.  5b  also  recalls  the  language 
of  the  Mosaic  law:  Hjjb  tih  "initf,  the  prohibition  Exod. 
xxiii.  8,  Deut.  xvi.  19;  and  W"vJJ,  the  curse  Deut.  xxvii.  25: 
on  account  of  the  innocent,  i.  e.  against  him,  to  condemn 
him.  Whether  it  be  as  a  loan  or  as  a  gift,  he  gives  without 
conditions,  and  if  he  attain  the  dignity  of  a  judge  he  is  proof 
against  bribery,  especially  with  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  the  innocent.  And  now  instead  of  closing  in  conformity 
with  the  description  of  character  already  given:  such  a  man 
shall  dwell,  etc.,  the  concluding  sentence  takes  a  different 
form,  moulded  in  accordance  with  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  opening  question:  he  who  doeth  these  things  shall  never 
be  moved  (]G\W  fut  Niph.),  he  stands  fast,  being  upheld  by 
Jahve,  hidden  in  His  fellowship;  nothing  from  without,  no 
misfortune,  can  cause  his  overthrow. 


PSALM  XVI. 

REFUGE  IN   GOD,  THE  HIGHEST  GOOD,    IN  THE  PRESENCE 
OF  DISTRESS  AND  OF  DEATH. 

1  PRESERVE  me,  0  God,  for  in  Thee  do  I  hide  myself 

2  I  say  unto  Jahve:  "Thou  art  my  Lord, 
Besides  Thee  I  have  no  good", 

3  And  to  the  saints  who  are  in  the  earth: 

"These  are  the  excellent,  in  whom  is  all  my  delight". 

4  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  who   have  bartered 

for  an  idol  — 
I  will  not  pour  out  their  drink-offerings  of  blood, 
Nor  take  their  names  upon  my  lips. 

5  Jahve  is  the  portion  of  my  land  and  of  my  cup, 
Thou  makest  my  lot  illustrious. 

6  The  lines  have  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places, 
Yea,  the  heritage  appears  fair  to  me. 

7  I  will  bless  Jahve,  who  hath  given  me  counsel; 
In  the  night-seasons  also  my  reins  instruct  me. 
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8  I  have  set  Jahve  always  before  me, 

For  He  is  at  my  right  hand  —  therefore  I  shall  not 
be  moved. 

9  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  exulteth, 
My  flesh  also  shall  dwell  free  of  care. 

10  For  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  soul  to  Hades, 
Nor  give  up  Thy  Holy  One  to  see  the  pit; 

11  Thou  wilt  make  me  know  the  path  of  life  — 
Fulness  of  joy  is  in  Thy  countenance, 
Pleasures  are  in  Thy  right  hand  for  evermore. 

The  preceding  Psalm  closed  with  the  words  E1SJ  *6;  this 
word  of  promise  is  repeated  in  xvi.  8  as  an  utterance  of 
faith  in  the  mouth  of  David.  We  are  here  confronted  by  a 
pattern  of  the  unchangeable  believing  confidence  of  a  friend 
of  God;  for  the  writer  of  Ps.  xvi.  is  in  danger  of  death,  as 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  prayer  expressed  in  ver.  1  and 
the  expectation  in  ver.  10.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  anything 
like  bitter  complaint,  gloomy  conflict,  or  hard  struggle: 
the  cry  for  help  is  immediately  swallowed  up  by  an  over- 
powering and  blessed  consciousness  and  a  bright  hope. 
There  reigns  in  the  whole  Psalm,  a  settled  calm,  an  inward 
joy,  and  a  joyous  confidence,  which  is  certain  that  every- 
thing that  it  can  desire  for  the  present  and  for  the  future 
it  possesses  in  its  God. 

The  Psalm  is  inscribed  *vr6;  and  Hitzig  also  confesses 
that  "David  may  be  inferred  from  its  language".      What- 
ever can  mark  a  Psalm  as  Davidic  we  find  combined  in  this 
Psalm:  thoughts  crowding  together  in  compressed  langua 
which  becomes  in  ver.  4  bold  even  to  harshness,  but  then 
becomes  clear  and  moves  more  rapidly;  an  antiquated,  pe- 
culiar, and  highly  poetic  impress  OiTK,  my  Lord,  r:vr.  HT 
*1S#,  "^Cln);  and  a  well -devised  grouping  of  the  Btropo 
In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are  manifold  points  of  cont. 
with   indisputably   genuine   Davidic   Psalms    (comp.   c 
ver.  5  with  xi.  6;  ver.  10  with  iv.  4;  ver.  11  with  xvii.  1 
and  with  indisputably  ancient  portions  of  the  Pi  ich 

(Exod.  xxiii.  13,  xix.  G,  Gen.  xlix.  G).      Scarcely  any  otl 
Psalm  shews  so  clearly  as  this,  what  deep  roots  psalm-] 
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has  struck  into  the  Tora,  both  as  it  regards  the  matter  and 
the  language.  Concerning  the  circumstances  of  its  compo- 
sition, vid.  on  Ps.  xxx. 

The  superscription  "ir6  EPIC,  Ps.  xvi.  has  in  common 
with  Ps.  lvi. — lx.  After  the  analogy  of  the  other  super- 
scriptions, it  must  have  a  technical  meaning.  This  at  once 
militates  against  Hitzig's  explanation,  that  it  is  a  poem 
hitherto  unknown,  an  avexBoxov,  according  to  the  Arabic 
mdktum,  hidden,  secret,  just  as  also  against  the  meaning 
x£i{XY]Xiov,  which  says  nothing  further  to  help  us.  The  LXX. 
translates  it  axirjXoYpacpia  (el?  anqXoypacpiav),  instead  of  which 
the  Old  Latin  version  has  tituli  inscriptio  (Hesychius  xixXos* 
Tixu^tov  £7iLYpajj.{jLa  £X0V)-  That  this  translation  accords  with 
the  tradition  is  shewn  by  that  of  the  Targum  Nijnri  N?^ 
sculptara  recta  (not  erecta  as  Hupfeld  renders  it).  Both 
versions  give  the  verb  the  meaning  CP3  insculpere,  which  is 
supported  both  by  a  comparison  with  2H2,  cogn.  2Sn,  -^>N  ano^ 
by  cnn  imprinter e  (sigillum).  Moreover,  the  sin  of  Israel  is 
called  CPD3  in  Jer.  ii.  22  (cf.  xvii.  1)  as  being  a  deeply  im- 
pressed spot,  not  to  be  wiped  out.  If  we  now  look  more 
closely  into  the  Michtam  Psalms  as  a  whole,  we  find  they 
have  two  prevailing  features  in  common.  Sometimes  signi- 
ficant and  remarkable  words  are  introduced  by  \T)EN,  ICfc^.j 
T2F?,  xvi.  2,  lviii.  12,  lx.  8,  cf.  Isa.  xxxviii.  iO,  11  (in 
Hezekiah's  psalm,  which  is  inscribed  urDB  =  CPID  as  it  is 

x  t   :    •  t  i    • 

perhaps  to  be  read) ;  sometimes  words  of  this  character  are 
repeated  after  the  manner  of  a  refrain,  as  in  Ps.  lvi.:  /  will 
not  fear,  what  can  man  do  to  me!  in  Ps.  lvii.:  Be  Thou 
exalted,  Elohim,  above  the  heavens,  Thy  glory  above  all  the 
earth!  and  in  Ps.lix.:  For  Elohim  is  my  high  tower,  my  merciful 
God.  Hezekiah's  psalm  unites  this  characteristic  with  the 
other.  Accordingly  CfO£,  like  e7rtYpajxjj.a  ,*  appears  to  mean 
first  of  all  an  inscription  and  then  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
inscription-poem  or  epigram,  a  poem  containing  pithy  say- 
ings; since  in  the  Psalms  of  this  order  some  expressive  sen- 
tence,  after  the  style  of  an  inscription  or  a  motto  on  a 


*  In  modern  Jewish  poetry  DP2D    is   actually    the   name    for  the 
epigram. 
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monument,  is  brought  prominently  forward,  by  being  either 
specially  introduced  or  repeated  as  a  refrain. 

The  strophe-schema  is  5.  5.  6.  7.  The  last  strophe,  which 
has  grown  to  seven  lines,  is  an  expression  of  joyous  hopes 
in  the  face  of  death,  which  extend  onward  even  into  eternity. 

Vers.  1 — 3.  The  Psalm  begins  with  a  prayer  that  is 
based  upon  faith,  the  special  meaning  of  which  becomes  clear 
from  ver.  10:  May  God  preserve  him  (which  He  is  able  to 
do  as  being  ^K,  the  Almighty,  able  to  do  all  things),  who 
has  no  other  refuge  in  which  he  has  hidden  and  will  hide 
but  Him.  This  short  introitis  excepted  from  the  parallelism; 
so  far  therefore  it  is  monostichic,  —  a  sigh  expressing  every- 
thing in  few  words.  And  the  emphatic  pronunciation  '3TO0 
shamereni  harmonises  with  it;  for  it  is  to  be  read  thus,  just 
as  in  lxxxvi.  2,  cxix.  167  shamerah  (cf.  on  Isa.  xxxviii.  14 
npt^Jj),  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  the  Masora.* 

The  text  of  the  next  two  verses  (so  it  appears)  needs  to 
be  improved  in  two  respects.  The  reading  rncN  as  addressed 
to  the  soul  (Targ.),  cf.  Lam.  iii.  24  sq.,  is  opposed  by  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  the  thing  addressed.  It  rests 
upon  a  misconception  of  the  defective  form  of  writing,  FnpN 
(Ges.  §  44,  rem.  4).  Hitzig  and  Ewald  (§  190,  d)  suppose 
that  in  such  cases  a  rejection  of  the  final  vowel,  which  really 
occurs  in  the  language  of  the  people,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Aramaic  (fppx  or  rHCN),  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  form. 
And  it  does  really  seem  as  though  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  this  defective  form  (nj?T  =  T^T  cxl.  13,  Job  xlii.  2, 
nvi:}  =  *rM3  1  Kings  viii.  48,  rpfcty  =  TWy  Ezek.  xvi.  59,  cf. 
2  Kings  xviii.  20,  mCN  now  pointed  rnctf,  with  Isa,  xxxvi.  5) 
has  its  occasion  at  least  in  some  such  cutting  away  of  the 
i,  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  common  people;  although, 


*  The  Masora  observes  N")DDI  ptfinJI  '2,   i.  c.  twice   in  the  V 
D"iD";  is  in  the  imperative,  the  6  being  displaced  by  Gaja  (M  and 

changed  into  a,  vid.  Baer,  Torath  Emeth  p.  22  Bq.     In  Bpite  of  this  the 
grammarians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  im] 
and  infinitive  forms  when  so  pointed.     Luzzatto,  like  Lonzano,  read 
shomercni. 
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if  David  wrote  it  so,  THOU  is  not  intended  to  be  read  other- 
wise than  it  is  in  xxxi.  15,  cxl.  7.* 

First  of  all  David  gives  expression  to  his  confession  of 
Jahve,  to  whom  he  submits  himself  unconditionally,  and 
whom  he  sets  above  everything  else  without  exception. 
Since  the  suffix  of  tf~]K  (properly  domini  met  =  domine  mi, 
Gen.  xviii.  3,  cf.  xix.  2),  which  has  become  mostly  lost  sight 
of  in  the  usage  of  the  language,  now  and  then  retains  its 
original  meaning,  as  it  does  indisputably  in  xxxv.  23,  it  is 
certainly  to  be  rendered  also  here:  "Thou  art  my  Lord"  and 
not  "Thou  art  the  Lord".  The  emphasis  lies  expressly  on 
the  "my".  It  is  the  unreserved  and  joyous  feeling  of  depen- 
dence (more  that  of  the  little  child,  than  of  the  servant), 
which  is  expressed  in  this  first  confession.  For,  as  the  second 
clause  of  the  confession  says :  Jahve,  who  is  his  Lord,  is  also 
his  benefactor,  yea  even  his  highest  good.  The  preposition 
*y$_  frequently  introduces  that  which  extends  beyond  some- 
thing else,  Gen.  xlviii.  22  (cf.  lxxxix.  8,  xcv.  3),  and  to  this 
passage  may  be  added  Gen.  xxxi.  50,  xxxii.  12,  Exod. 
xxxv.  22,  Num.  xxxi.  8,  Deut.  xix.  9,  xxii.  6,  the  one  thing 
being  above,  or  co-ordinate  with,  the  other.  So  also  here: 
"my  good,  i.  e.  whatever  makes  me  truly  happy,  is  not  above 
Thee",  i.  e.  in  addition  to  Thee,  beside  Thee;  according  to 
the  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  out  of  Thee  or  without  Thee 
(as  the  Targ.,  Symm.,  and  Jerome  render  it),  Thou  alone, 
without  exception,  art  my  good.  In  connection  with  this 
rendering  of  the  by,  the  b%  (poetic,  and  contracted  from 
"73),  which  is  unknown  to  the  literature  before  David's 
time,  presents  no  difficulty.  As  in  Prov.  xxiii.  7  it  is  short 
for  rvrrr1?!!.  Hengstenberg  remarks,  "Just  as  Thou  art  the 
Lord!  is  the  response  of  the  soul  to  the  words  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God  (Exod.  xx.  2),  so  Thou  only  art  my  salvation!  is  the 
response  to  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  Me 
C0D~^)".      The  psalmist  knows  no  fountain  of  true  hap- 


*  Pinsker's   view    (FJnleit.  S.   100  —  102),   who    considers  P&J7B  to 

v  '  *  :  :  -   t 

hare  sprung  from  H^'D  as  the  primary  form  of  the  1.  pcrs.  sing,  from 
which  then  came  >rtVB  an(l  later  still  ijvy?)  is  untenable  accordiug 
to  the  history  of  the 'language. 
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piness  but  Jahve,  in  Him  he  possesses  all,  his  treasure  is 
in  Heaven. 

Such  is  his  confession  to  Jahve.  But  he  also  has  those 
on  earth  to  whom  he  makes  confession.  Transposing  the  l 
we  read: 

:  c:r>Htrr^D  nnN  nan 

While  Diestel's  alteration:  "to  the  saints,  who  are  in  his 
land,  he  makes  himself  glorious,  and  all  his  delight  is  in 
them,"  is  altogether  strange  to  this  verse:  the  above  transfer 
of  the  Warv  *  suffices  to  remove  its  difficulties ,  and  that  in 
a  way  quite  in  accordance  with  the  connection.  Now  it  is 
clear,  that  n^Mpb,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  is  the 
dative  governed  by  VHCK,  the  influence  of  which  is  thus 
carried  forward;  it  is  clear  what  is  meant  by  the  addition 
p&Q  "M'K,  which  distinguishes  the  object  of  his  affection  here 
below  from  the  One  above,  who  is  incomparably  the  highest; 
it  is  clear,  as  to  what  HEPI  defines,  whereas  otherwise  this 

T      •• 

purely  descriptive  relative  clause  n^H  iH*G  "USftf  (which  von 
Ortenberg  transposes  into  nEHj  HS"]N  ^NQ  appears  to  be 
useless  and  surprises  one  both  on  account  of  its  redundancy 
(since  noD  is  superfluous,  cf.  e.  g.  2  Sam.  vii.  9,  ii.  18)  and 
on  account  of  its  arrangement  of  the  words  (an  arrangement, 
which  is  usual  in  connection  with  a  negative  construction, 
Deut.  xx.  15,  2  Chron.  viii.  7,  cf.  Gen.  ix.  3,  Ezek.  xii.  10); 
it  is  clear,  in  what  sense  "HHN  alternates  with  DW'Hp,  since 
it  is  not  those  who  are  accounted  by  the  world  as  DHHN  on 
account  of  their  worldly  power  and  possessions  (cxxxvi.  18, 
2  Chron.  xxiii.  20),  but  the  holy,  prized  by  him  as  being  also 
glorious,  partakers  of  higher  glory  and  worthy  of  higher 
honour;  and  moreover,  this  corrected  arrangement  of  the 
verse  harmonises  with  the  Michtam  character  of  the  Psalm. 
The  thought  thus  obtained,  is  the  thought  one  expected 
(love  to  God  and  love  to  His  saints),  and  the  one  which  one 
is  also  obliged  to  wring  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  either 
by  translating  with  De  Welte,  Maurer,  Dietrich  and  others: 


*  Approved   by  Kamphausen   and  by  the   critic  in  the  Liter.  I 
of  the  Allgem.  Kirchen-Zeitung  1864  S.  107. 
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"the  saints  who  are  in  the  land,  they  are  the  excellent  in 
whom  I  have  all  my  delight",  —  a  Waw  apodoseos,  with 
which  one  could  only  be  satisfied  if  it  were  TEHl  (cf.  2  Sam. 
xv.  34)  —  or:  "the  saints  who  are  in  the  land  and  the 
glorious  —  all  my  delight  is  in  them".  By  both  these  inter- 
pretations, b  would  be  the  exponent  of  the  nom.  aosol.  which 
is  elsewhere  detached  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  this  b  of  reference  (Ew.  §  310,  a)  is  really  com- 
mon to  every  style  (Num.  xviii.  8,  Isa.  xxxii.  1,  Eccl.  ix.  4); 
whereas  the  b  understood  of  the  fellowship  in  which  he 
stands  when  thus  making  confession  to  Jahve:  associating 
myself  with  the  saints  (Hengst.),  with  (von  Lengerke),  among 
the  saints  (Hupf. ,  Thenius),  would  be  a  preposition  most 
liable  to  be  misapprehended,  and  makes  ver.  3  a  cumber- 
some appendage  of  ver.  2.  But  if  b  be  taken  as  the  Lamed 
of  reference  then  the  elliptical  construct  rfHKl,  to  which 
^■"IND  ought  to  be  supplied,  remains  a  stumbling-block  not 
to  be  easily  set  aside.  For  such  an  isolation  of  the  connect- 
ing form  from  its  genitive  cannot  be  shown  to  be  syntactic- 
ally possible  in  Hebrew  (vid.  on  2  Kings  ix.  17,  Thenius, 
and  Keil);  nor  are  we  compelled  to  suppose  in  this  instance 
what  cannot  be  proved  elsewhere,  since  DD^BfV^O  is, 
without  any  harshness,  subordinate  to  >*plK1  as  a  genitival 
notion  (Ges.  §  116,  3).  And  still  in  connection  with  the 
reading  'HHNI,  both  the  formation  of  the  sentence  which, 
beginning  with  b,  leads  one  to  expect  an  apodosis,  and  the 
relation  of  ver.  3  to  ver.  2,  according  to  which  the  central 
point  of  the  declaration  must  lie  just  within  D2~^£rr^r, 
are   opposed   to   this   rendering   of  the  words    "bD    ^THNl 

Thus,  therefore,  we  come  back  to  the  above  easy  im- 
provement of  the  text.  DHJfTlp  are  those  in  whom  the  will 
of  Jahve  concerning  Israel,  that  it  should  be  a  holy  nation 
(Exod.  xix.  6,  Deut.  vii.  6),  has  been  fulfilled,  viz.  the  living 
members  of  the  ecclesia  sanctorum  in  this  world  (for  there 
is  also  one  in  the  other  world,  lxxxix.  6).  Glory,  66£a,  is 
the  outward  manifestation  of  holiness.  It  is  ordained  of 
God  for  the  sanctified  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  30),  whose  moral  no- 
bility is  now  for  the  present  veiled  under  the  menial  form 
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of  the  vjy;  and  in  the  eyes  of  David  they  already  possess  it. 
His  spiritual  vision  pierces  through  the  outward  form  of 
the  servant.  His  verdict  is  like  the  verdict  of  God,  who  is 
his  all  in  all.  The  saints,  and  they  only,  are  the  excellent 
to  him.  His  whole  delight  is  centred  in  them,  all  his  respect 
and  affection  is  given  to  them.  The  congregation  of  the 
6aints  is  his  Chephzibah,  Isa.  lxii.  4  (cf.  2  Kings  xxi.  1). 

Vers. 4 — 5.  As  he  loves  the  saints  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
ahhors  the  apostates  and  their  idols.  I^PID  inK  is  to  be 
construed  as  an  appositional  relative  clause  to  the  preced- 
ing: multi  sunt  cruciatus  (cf.  xxxii.  10)  eorum,  eorum  scil.  qui 
alium  permutant.  The  expression  would  flow  on  more 
smoothly  if  it  were  13*]*:  they  multiply,  or  increase  their 
pains,  who  . . .,  so  that  DPID  *inN  would  be  the  subject,  for 
instance  like  1DDX  'PI  (he  whom  Jahve  loves),  Isa.  xlviii.  14. 
This  ver.  4  forms  a  perfect  antithesis  to  ver.  3.  In  David's 
eyes  the  saints  are  already  the  glorified,  in  whom  his  delight 
centres;  while,  as  he  knows,  a  future  full  of  anguish  is  in 
store  for  the  idolatrous,  and  their  worship,  yea,  their  very 
names  are  an  abomination  to  him.  The  suffixes  of  DPp3DJ 
and  DnlCl^  might  be  referred  to  the  idols  according  to  Exod. 
xxiii.  13,  Hos.  ii.  19,  if  ")HX  be  taken  collectively  as  equi- 
valent to  D  "inx,  as  in  Job  viii.  19.  But  it  is  more  natural 
to  assign  the  same  reference  to  them  as  to  the  suffix  of 
Dni2S£j  which  does  not  signify  "their  idols"  (for  idols  are 
D'SSijj),  but  their  torments,  pains  (from  VQ%V.  derived  from 
2*ty),  cxlvii.  3,  Job  ix.  28.  The  thought  is  similar  to  1  Tim. 
vi.  10,  £oci)toi>s  7T£pi£7T£ipav  6ouvai?  iroixiXai?.  InN  is  a  general 
designation  of  the  broadest  kind  for  everything  that  is  not 
God,  but  which  man  makes  his  idol  beside  God  and  in  op- 
position to  God  (cf.  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xlviii.  11).  nPlO  cannot 
mean  festinant,  for  in  this  signification  it  is  only  found  in 
Piel  *lP])p,  and  that  once  with  a  local,  but  not  a  personal, 
accusative  of  the  direction,  Nah.  ii.  6.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
rendered  (and  the  per f.  is  also  better  adapted  to  this  mean- 
ing): they  have  taken  in  exchange  that  which  is  not  God 
(IPIO  like  "vcn,  cvi.  20,  Jer.  ii.  11).  Perhaps  (cf.  the  phra 
VJEJNPUT)  the  secondary  meaning  of  wooing  and  fondling  ia 
connected  with  it;  for  "TO  is  the  proper  word  for  acquiri 
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a  wife  by  paying  down  the  price  asked  by  her  father,  Exod. 
xxii.  15.  With  such  persons,  who  may  seem  to  be  CTHN 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  for  whom  a  future  full  of  an- 
guish is  in  store,  David  has  nothing  whatever  to  do:  he  will 
not  pour  out  drink-offerings  as  they  pour  them  out.  CPP2DJ 
has  the  Bag.  lene,  as  it  always  has.  They  are  not  called  c~p 
as  actually  consisting  of  blood,  or  of  wine  actually  mingled 
with  blood;  but  consisting  as  it  were  of  blood,  because  they 
are  offered  with  blood-stained  hands  and  blood-guilty  con- 
sciences, jjp  is  the  min  of  derivation;  in  this  instance  (as  in 
Amos  iv.  5,  cf.  Hos.  vi.  8)  of  the  material,  and  is  used  in 
other  instances  also  for  similar  virtually  adjectival  expres- 
sions, x.  18,  xvii.  14,  lxxx.  14. 

In  ver.  4  c  the  expression  of  his  abhorrence  attains  its 
climax :  even  their  names,  i.  e.  the  names  of  their  false  gods, 
which  they  call  out,  he  shuns  taking  upon  his  lips,  just  as 
is  actually  forbidden  in  the  Tora,  Exod.  xxiii.  13  (cf.  Const. 
Apost.  V.  10  EtStoXov  [AVYj|iov£U£iv  6v6|xaxa  Baifxovixa).  He  takes 
the  side  of  Jahve.  Whatever  he  may  wish  for,  he  possesses 
in  Him;  and  whatever  he  has  in  Him,  is  always  secured  to 
him  by  Him.  *p7>n  does  not  here  mean  food(B6ttch.),for  in  this 
sense  p^n  (Lev.  vi.  10)  and  Dj£  (1  Sam.  i.  4)  are  identical; 
and  parallel  passages  like  cxlii.  6  shew  what  ^p^n  means  when 
applied  to  Jahve.  According  to  xi.  6,  ^DID  is  also  a  genitive 
just  like  ip^n;  pbn  rijp  is  the  share  of  landed  property  as- 
signed to  any  one ;  D13  HJO  the  share  of  the  cup  according 
to  paternal  apportionment.  The  tribe  of  Levi  received  no 
territory  in  the  distribution  of  the  country,  from  which 
they  might  have  maintained  themselves;  Jahve  was  to  be 
their  p^n,  Num.  xviii.  20,  and  the  gifts  consecrated  to  Jahve 
were  to  be  their  food,  Deut.  x.  9,  xviii.  1  sq.  But  never- 
theless all  Israel  is  (taaiXsiov  Updxeujxa,  Exod.  xix.  6,  towards 
which  even  CttTlp  and  QHIK  in  ver.  3  pointed;  so  that, 
therefore,  the  very  thing  represented  by  the  tribe  of 
Levi  in  outward  relation  to  the  nation,  holds  good,  in  all 
its  deep  spiritual  significance,  of  every  believer.  It  is  not 
anything  earthly,  visible,  created,  and  material,  that  is 
allotted  to  him  as  his  possession  and  his  sustenance,  but 
Jahve  and  Him  only;  but  in  Him  is  perfect  contentment. 
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In  ver.  5#,  ^Dln,  as  it  stands,  looks  at  first  sight  as  though 
it  were  the  Hiph.  of  a  verb  Tjpj  Ojci).  But  such  a  verb  is 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  else,  we  must  therefore  seek  some 
other  explanation  of  the  word.  It  cannot  be  a  substantive 
in  the  signification  of  possession  (Maurer,  Ewald),  for  such  a 
substantival  form  does  not  exist.  It  might  more  readily 
be  explained  as  a  participle  =  "pin,  somewhat  like  PPQfy 
Isa.  xxix.  4,  xxxviii.  5,  Eccl.  i.  18,  =  FpV,  —  a  compari- 
son which  has  been  made  by  Aben-Ezra  (Sefath  Jether  No. 
421)  and  Kimchi  (Michlol  11«),  —  a  form  of  the  participle 
to  which,  in  writing  at  least,  D^?1D,  2  Kings  viii.  21,  forms 
a  transition;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  form.  Had  the  poet  intended  to  use  the 
part,  of  "[En,  it  is  more  probable  he  would  have  written 
^Tl!l  OD1F1  nPN,  just  as  the  LXX.  translators  might  have 
had  it  before  them,  taking  the  Chirek  compaginis  as  a  suffix: 
oo  el  6  aTToxaGtoTaSv  tyjv  xX7jpovo|iiav  (xou  Ijaoi  (Bottcher).  For 
the  conjecture  of  Olshausen  and  Thenius,  fvpin  in  the  sense: 
"thou  art  continually  my  portion"  halts  both  in  thought  and 
expression.  Hitzig's  conjecture  ^ptNR  "thou,  thy  Tummim 
are  my  lot",  is  more  successful  and  tempting.  But  the  fact 
that  the  COT  are  never  found  (not  even  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8) 
without  the  D'HW,  is  against  it.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
prefer  this  conjecture  to  the  other  explanations,  if  the  word 
would  not  admit  of  being  explained  as  Hiph.  from  1\&  ("Cl), 
which  is  the  most  natural  explanation.  Schultens  has 
compared  the  Arabic  wamika,  to  be  broad,  from  which  there 

is  a  Hiphil  form  JLoJ,  to  make  broad,  in  Syro-Arabic,  that 

is  in  use  even  in  the  present  day  among  the  common 
people.*  And  since  we  must  at  any  rate  come  down  to 
the  supposition  of  something  unusual  about  this  "pDin,  it  is 
surely  not  too  bold  to  regard  it  as  a  arca;  Yefpapp.:  Thou 


*    The    Arabic  Lexicographers    are   only   acquaints!    with  a  noun 
rvamka,  breadth  (amplitudo),  hut  not  with  the  verb.     And  even  tl 
does  not  belong  to  the  universal   and  classical  language.    Bn<  *1  the 

present  day  viJLolJ!  (pronounced  numk),  breadth,  and  wamik  . 
mon  use  in  Damascus;  and  it  is  only  the  verb  that  is  shur 
better  conversational  style.  —  Wetzstein. 
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makest  broad  my  lot,  i.  e.  ensurest  for  me  a  spacious  habi- 
tation, a  broad  place,  as  the  possession  that  falleth  to 
me,*  —  a  thought,  that  is  expanded  in  ver.  6. 

Vers.  6 — 8.  The  measuring  lines  (n^zsn)  are  cast 
(Mic.  ii.  5)  and  fall  to  any  one  just  where  and  as  far  as  his 
property  is  assigned  to  him;  so  that  bzT)  bO)  (Josh.  xvii. 
5)  is  also  said  of  the  falling  to  any  one  of  his  allotted  por- 
tion of  land.  C^Djtf  (according  to  the  Masora  defective  as 
also  in  ver.  11  niD$)  is  a  pluralet.,  the  plural  that  is  used 
to  denote  a  unity  in  the  circumstances,  and  a  similarity  in 
the  relations  of  time  and  space,  Ges.  §  108,  2,  a;  and  it 
signifies  both  pleasant  circumstances,  Job  xxxvi.  11,  and, 
as  here,  a  pleasant  locality,  Lat.  amcena  (to  which  niD^  in 
ver.  11,  more  strictly  corresponds).  The  lines  have  fallen 
to  him  in  a  charming  district,  viz.  in  the  pleasurable  fellow- 
ship of  God,  this  most  blessed  domain  of  love  has  become 
his  paradisaic  possession.  With  F|N  he  rises  from  the  fact 
to  the  perfect  contentment  which  it  secures  to  him:  such  a 
heritage  seems  to  him  to  be  fair,  he  finds  a  source  of  inward 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  it.  rftrp  —  according  to  Ew. 
§  173,  d,  lengthened  from  the  construct  form  r6nJ  (like 
rOTJ  lxi.  1);  according  to  Hupfeld,  springing  from  ^nSnj  (by 
the  same  apocope  that  is  so  common  in  Syriac,  perhaps  like 
DICK  ver.  1  from  ^mcN)  iust  like  mDT  Exod.  xv.  2  —  is 

::-t  •     : -   t  '      "  t  j  • 

rather,  since  in  the  former  view  there  is  no  law  for  the 
change  of  vowel  and  such  an  application  of  the  form  as  we 
find  in  lx.  13  (cviii.  13)  is  opposed  to  the  latter,  a  stunted 


*  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  two  words  to  be  more  nearly  identical 
than  7J1il  and  xXfjpo?.  The  latter,  usually  derived  from  x\auu  (a  piece 
broken  off),  is  derived  from  xeAeaQai  (a  determining  of  the  divine  will) 
in  Doderlein's  Homer.  Glossar,  iii.  124.  But  perhaps  it  is  one  word 
with  ?")U.  Moreover  xXf}po<;  signifies  1)  the  sign  by  which  anything 
whatever  falls  to  one  among  a  number  of  persons  in  conformity  with 
the  decision  of  chance  or  of  the  divine  will,  a  pebble,  potsherd,  or  the 
like.  So  in  Homer,  //.  iii.  316,  vii.  175,  xxiii.  351,  Od.  x.  206,  where 
casting  lots  is  described  with  the  expression  xXfjpoc.  2)  The  object 
that  falls  to  any  one  by  lot,  patrimonium,  e.  g.  Od.  xiv.  64,  //.  xv.  498, 
olxos  xai  xXfjpo;,  especially  of  lands.  3)  an  inheritance  without  the 
notion  of  the  lot,  and  even  without  any  thought  of  inheriting,  abso- 
lutely: a  settled,  landed  property.  It  is  the  regular  expression  for  the 
allotments  of  land  assigned  to  colonists  (xXTjpou^ot). 
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form  of  nrfjHJ:  the  heritage  =  such  a  heritage  pleases  me,  lit. 
seems  fair  to  me  (iBl^,  cognate  root  ~)£D ,  IDS,  cognate  in  mean- 
ing ifeO,  wio,  to  rub,  polish,  make  shining,  intr.  1£#  to  be 
shining,  beautiful),  ipjj  of  beauty  known  and  felt  by  him  (cf. 
Esth.  iii.  9  with  1  Sam.  xxv.  36  vby  21£,  and  the  later  way  of 
expressing  it  Dan.  iii.  32).  But  since  the  giver  and  the  gift 
are  one  and  the  same,  the  joy  he  has  in  the  inheritance  be- 
comes of  itself  a  constant  thanksgiving  to  and  blessing  of  the 
Giver,  that  He  ("i#N  quippe  qui)  has  counselled  him  (lxxiii. 
24)  to  chose  the  one  thing  needful,  the  good  part.  Even  in 
the  night-seasons  his  heart  keeps  watch,  even  then  his  reins 
admonish  him  ("ID'1,  here  of  moral  incitement,  as  in  Isa.  viii. 
11,  to  warn).  The  reins  are  conceived  of  as  the  seat  of  the 
blessed  feeling  that  Jahve  is  his  possession  (vid.  Psychol. 
S.  268;  tr.  p.  316).  He  is  impelled  from  within  to  offer 
heart-felt  thanks  to  his  merciful  and  faithful  God.  He  has 
Jahve  always  before  him,  Jahve  is  the  point  towards  which 
he  constantly  directs  his  undiverted  gaze;  and  it  is  easy  for 
him  to  have  Him  thus  ever  present,  for  He  is  WEPQ  (sup- 
ply wn,  as  in  xxii.  29,  lv.  20,  cxii.  4),  at  my  right  hand  (i.  e. 
where  my  right  hand  begins,  close  beside  me),  so  that  he 
lias  no  need  to  draw  upon  his  power  of  imagination.  The 
words  £;BX~^2,  without  any  conjunction,  express  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  this,  both  in  consciousness  and  in  reality :  he 
will  not  and  cannot  totter,  he  will  not  yield  and  be  over- 
thrown. 

Vers.  9 — 11.  Thus  then,  as  this  concluding  strophe, 
as  it  were  like  seven  rays  cf  light,  affirms,  he  has  the  most 
blessed  prospect  before  him,  without  any  need  to  fear  death. 
Because  Jahve  is  thus  near  at  hand  to  help  him,  his  heart 
becomes  joyful  (ncttf)  and  his  glory,  i.  e.  his  soul  (vid.  od 
vii.  6)  rejoices,  the  joy  breaking  forth  in  rejoicing  the 

fut.  consec.  affirms.     There  is  no  passage  of  Scripture  that 
so  closely  resembles  this   as  1  Thess.    v.  23.  zh   is  Jtveojia 
(vooc),  -ilDr,  ^u/tj  (vid.  Psychol.  S.  98;  tr.  p.  119),  nfra 
ding  to  its  primary  meaning,  attrectabiie,  that  which  is  frail), 
Ofoixa.      The    ctui|iT:Tio;   T7)pT)07]vat   which    the    apostle    ID 
above  passage  desires  for  his  readers  in  res]  all  thi 

parts  of  their  being,  David  here  ezpres 
expectation;  for  F)$  implies  that  he  also  hopes  for  hi 
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that  which  he  hopes  for  his  spirit-life  centred  in  the  heart, 
and  for  his  soul  raised  to  dignity  both  by  the  work  of  crea- 
tion and  of  grace.  He  looks  death  calmly  and  triumphantly 
in  the  face,  even  his  flesh  shall  dwell  or  lie  securely,  viz. 
without  being  seized  with  trembling  at  its  approaching 
corruption.  David's  hope  rests  on  this  conclusion:  it  is 
impossible  for  the  man,  who,  in  appropriating  faith  and 
actual  experience,  calls  God  his  own,  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  death.  For  ver.  10  shews,  that  what  is  here  thought  of 
in  connection  with  \lV2b  pt^,  dwelling  in  safety  under  the 
divine  protection  (Deut.  xxxiii.  12,  28,  cf.  Prov.  iii.  24),  is 
preservation  from  death.  nn#  is  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
5iacp6opa,  as  though  it  came  from  nnt£*  6iacp6£ipsiv,  as  per- 
haps it  may  do  in  Job  xvii.  14.  But  in  vii.  16  the  LXX. 
has  p66po<;,  which  is  the  more  correct:  prop,  a  sinking  in, 
from  ni#  to  sink,  to  be  sunk,  like  nriJ  from  no,  nrn  from 
nn.  To  leave  to  the  unseen  world  (21V  prop,  to  loosen,  let 
go)  is  equivalent  to  abandoning  one  to  it,  so  that  he  be- 
comes its  prey.  Ver.  10b  —  where  to  see  the  grave  (xlix. 
10),  equivalent  to,  to  succumb  to  the  state  of  the  grave,  i.e. 
death  (lxxxix.  49,  Lk.  ii.  26,  John  viii.  51)  is  the  opposite 
of  "seeing  life",  i.  e.  experiencing  and  enjoying  it  (Eccl.  ix. 
9,  John  iii.  36),  the  sense  of  sight  being  used  as  the  no- 
blest of  the  senses  to  denote  the  sensus  communis,  i.  e.  the 
common  sense  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  feeling  and  per- 
ception, and  figuratively  of  all  active  and  passive  experience 
(Psychol.  S.  234;  tr.  p.  276)  —  shews,  that  what  is  said 
here  is  not  intended  of  an  abandonment  by  which,  having 
once  come  under  the  power  of  death,  there  is  no  coming 
forth  again  (Bottcher).  It  is  therefore  the  hope  of  not 
dying,  that  is  expressed  by  David  in  ver.  10.  For  by  TpDn 
David  means  himself.  According  to  Norzi,  the  Spanish 
MSS.  have  fH^pn  with  the  Masoretic  note  "iy  ypp ,  and  the 
LXX.,  Targ.,  and  Syriac  translate,  and  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash  interpret  it,  in  accordance  with  this  Keri.  There 
is  no  ground  for  the  reading  *PTDH,  and  it  is  also  opposed 
by  the  personal  form  of  expression  surrounding  it.* 


*  Most  MSS.   and  the  best,  which  have  no  distinction  of  Keri  and 
Chethib  here,  read  ITOfl,  as   also  the  Biblia   Vcn.   1521,  the  Spanish 
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The  positive  expression  of  hope  in  ver.  11  comes  as  a 
companion  to  the  negative  just  expressed:  Thou  wilt  grant 
me  to  experience  (J7H1D,  is  used,  as  usual,  of  the  presentation 
of  a  knowledge,  which  concerns  the  whole  man  and  not  his 
understanding  merely)  Q^n  mfc,  the  path  of  life,  i.  e.  the 
path  to  life  (cf.  Prov.  v.  6,  ii.  19  with  ib.  x.  17,  Mat.  vii. 
14) ;  but  not  so  that  it  is  conceived  of  as  at  the  final  goal, 
but  as  leading  slowly  and  gradually  onwards  to  life;  c™n 
in  the  most  manifold  sense,  as,  e.  g.,  in  xxxvi.  10,  Deut. 
xxx.  15:  life  from  God,  with  God,  and  in  God,  the  living 
God;  the  opposite  of  death,  as  the  manifestation  of  God's 
wrath  and  banishment  from  Him.  That  his  body  shall  not 
die  is  only  the  external  and  visible  phase  of  that  which 
David  hopes  for  himself;  on  its  inward,  unseen  side  it  is 
a  living,  inwrought  of  God  in  the  whole  man,  which  in  its 
continuance  is  a  walking  in  the  divine  life.  The  second 
part  of  ver.  11,  which  consists  of  two  members,  describes 
this  life  with  which  he  solaces  himself.  According  to  the 
accentuation,  —  which  marks  O^n  with  Olervejored  not 
with  Rebia  magnum  or  Pazer,  —  nlnEti?  J?2t?  is  not  a  second 
object  dependent  upon  yjPTIFl,  but  the  subject  of  a  substan- 
tival clause:  a  satisfying  fulness  of  joy  is  ?PJDTW,  with  Thy 
countenance,  i.  e.  connected  with  and  naturally  produced  by 
beholding  Thy  face  (nN  preposition  of  fellowship,  as  in  xxi. 
7,  cxl.  14);  for  joy  is  light,  and  God's  countenance,  or  doxa, 
is  the  light  of  lights.  And  every  kind  of  pleasurable  things, 
fflDJtt,  He  holds  in  His  right  hand,  extending  them  to  His 
saints  —  a  gift  which  lasts  for  ever;  nSJ  equivalent  to 
TWlb.  n£),  from  the  primary  notion  of  conspicuous  bright- 
ness, is  duration  extending  beyond  all  else  —  an  expression 
for  D^iyS,  which  David  has  probably  coined,  for  it  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Davidic  Psalms.  Pleasures  arc  in 
Thy  right  hand  continually  —  God's  right  hand  is  nevei 
empty,  His  fulness  is  inexhaustible. 

The  apostolic  application  of  this  Psalm   (Acta  ii. 
32,  xiii.  35 — 37)  is  based  on  the  considerations  thai  David's 


Polyglott    and    other   older    printed    copies.     Those   MSB. 
TTPQ  (without  any  Kcri),  on  the  other  band, 
^deration. 
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hope  of  not  coming  under  the  power  of  death  was  not  rea- 
lised in  David  himself,  as  is  at  once  clear,  to  the  unlimited 
extent  in  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  Psalm;  but  that  it  is  ful- 
filled in  Jesus,  who  has  not  been  left  to  Hades  and  whose  flesh 
did  not  see  corruption ;  and  that  consequently  the  words  of  the 
Psalm  are  a  prophecy  of  David  concerning  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
who  was  promised  as  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  whom,  by 
reason  of  the  promise,  he  had  prophetically  before  his  mind. 
If  we  look  into  the  Psalm,  we  see  that  David,  in  his  mode 
of  expression,  bases  that  hope  simply  upon  his  relation  to 
Jahve,  the  ever-living  One.  That  it  has  been  granted  to 
him  in  particular,  to  express  this  hope  which  is  based  upon 
the  mystic  relation  of  the  Ton  to  Jahve  in  such  language, 
—  a  hope  which  the  issue  of  Jesus'  life  has  sealed  by  an 
historical  fulfilment,  —  is  to  be  explained  from  the  relation, 
according  to  the  promise,  in  which  David  stands  to  his  seed, 
the  Christ  and  Holy  One  of  God,  who  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus.  David,  the  anointed  of  God,  looking  upon 
himself  as  in  Jahve,  the  God  who  has  given  the  promise, 
becomes  the  prophet  of  Christ;  but  this  is  only  indirectly, 
for  he  speaks  of  himself,  and  what  he  says  has  also  been 
fulfilled  in  his  own  person.  But  this  fulfilment  is  not  limited 
to  the  condition,  that  he  did  not  succumb  to  any  peril  that 
threatened  his  life  so  long  as  the  kingship  would  have 
perished  with  him,  and  that,  when  he  died,  the  kingship 
nevertheless  remained  (Hofmann) ;  nor,  that  he  was  secured 
against  all  danger  of  death  until  he  had  accomplished  his 
life's  mission,  until  he  had  fulfilled  the  vocation  assigned 
to  him  in  the  history  of  the  plan  of  redemption  (Kurtz)  — 
the  hope  which  he  cherishes  for  himself  personally  has  found 
a  fulfilment  which  far  exceeds  this.  After  his  hope  has 
found  in  Christ  its  full  realisation  in  accordance  with  the 
history  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  it  receives  through 
Christ  its  personal  realisation  for  himself  also.  For  what 
he  says,  extends  on  the  one  hand  far  beyond  himself,  and 
therefore  refers  prophetically  to  Christ:  in  decachordo  Psal- 
terio  —  as  Jerome  boldly  expresses  it  —  ab  inferis  suscitat 
resurgentem.  But  on  the  other  hand  that  which  is  predicted 
comes  back  upon  himself,  to  raise  him  also  from  death  and 
Hades  to  the  beholding  of  God.     Verus  justitice  sol  —  says 
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Sonntag  in  his  Tituli  Psalmorum,  1687  —  e  sepulcro  resur- 
rexit,  ott]X7]  seu  lapis  sepulcralis  a  monumento  devolutus, 
arcus  triumphalis  erectus,  victoria  ao  hominibus  reportata.  En 
vobis  Michtam!  En  Evangelium!  — 


PSALM  XVII. 

FLIGHT  OF  AN  INNOCENT  AND  PERSECUTED  MAN  FOR  RE- 
FUGE IN  THE  LORD,  WHO  KNOWETH  THEM  THAT  ARE  HIS. 

1  HE AR, 0  Jahve ,  righteousness,  hearken  to  my  cry, 
Give  ear  to  my  prayer  with  undeceitful  lips! 

2  From  Thy  presence  let  my  right  go  forth, 
Thine  eyes  behold  rightly. 

3  Thou  hast  proved  my  heart,  Thou  hast  visited  (me) 

by  night, 
Thou  hast  tried  me  —  Thou  findest  nothing: 
If  I  think  evil,  it  doth  not  pass  my  mouth. 

4  In  connection  with  the  doings  of  men,  by  the  words  of 

Thy  lips 
I  have  guarded  myself  against  the  paths  of  the  destroyer; 

5  My  steps  held  fast  to  Thy  paths, 
My  footsteps  have  not  slipped. 

G  As  such  an  one  I  call  upon  Thee,  for  Thou  hearest  me, 
0  God! 
Incline  Thine  ear  unto  me,  hear  my  speech. 

7  Shew  Thy  marvellous  lovingkindness,  Helper  of  those 

who  seek  refuge 
From  those  that  rise  up  [against  them],  at  Thy  right  hand. 

8  Keep  me  as  the  apple  —  the  pupil  —  of  the  eye; 
Hide  me  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings 

9  From  the  wicked,  who  would  destroy  me, 

From  my  deadly  enemies,  who  compass  me  about. 

10  They  have  shut  up  their  fat, 

They  speak  proudly  with  their  mouth; 

11  At  every  step  they  have  surrounded  mo, 
Their  purpose  is  to  smite  down  to  the  earth. 

12  He  is  like  a  lion  that  is  greedy  to  ravin, 
And  like  a  young  lion  lurking  in  the  lair. 
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13  Arise,  Jahve,  go  forth  to  meet  him,  cast  him  down, 
Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked,  with  Thy  sword, 

14  From  men,  with  Thy  hand,  Jahve  —  from  men  of  this 

world, 
Whose  portion  is  in  life,  and  with  Thy  treasures  Thou 

fillest  their  belly, 
They  have  plenty  of  children  and  leave  their  abundance 

to  their  young  ones. 

15  As  for  me  —  in  righteousness  shall  I  behold  Thy  face, 

I  will  satisfy  myself,  when  I  awake,  with  Thine  image. 

Ps.  xvii.  is  placed  after  Ps.xvi.,  because  just  like  the  latter 
(cf.  xi.  7)  it  closes  with  the  hope  of  a  blessed  and  satisfy- 
ing vision  of  God.  In  other  respects  also  the  two  Psalms  have 
many  prominent  features  in  common:  as,  for  instance,  the 
the  petition  Vjptf,  xvi.  1,  xvii.  8;  the  retrospect  on  nightly 
fellowship  with  God,  xvi.  7,  xvii.  3;  the  form  of  address  in 
prayer  *?K,  xvi.  1,  xvii.  6;  the  verb  "£fi,  xvi.  5,  xvii.  5,  &c. 
(vid.  Symbolce  p.  49),  notwithstanding  a  great  dissimilarity 
in  their  tone.  For  Ps.  xvi.  is  the  first  of  those  which  we 
call  Psalms  written  in  the  indignant  style,  in  the  series  of 
the  Davidic  Psalms.  The  language  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
which  is  in  other  instances  so  flowing  and  clear,  becomes 
more  harsh  and,  in  accordance  with  the  subject  and  mood, 
as  it  were,  full  of  unresolved  dissonances  (Ps.  xvii.  cxl. 
lviii.  xxxvi.  2  sq.,  cf.  x.  2 — 11)  when  describing  the  disso- 
lute conduct  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  ungodly  in  general. 
The  language  is  then  more  rough  and  unmanageable,  and 
wanting  in  the  clearness  and  transparency  we  find  else- 
where. The  tone  of  the  language  also  becomes  more  dull 
and,  as  it  were,  a  dull  murmur.  It  rolls  on  like  the  rumble 
of  distant  thunder,  by  piling  up  the  suffixes  mo,  amo,  emo, 
as  in  xvii.  10,  xxxv.  16,  lxiv.  6,  9,  where  David  speaks  of 
his  enemies  and  describes  them  in  a  tone  suggested  by  the 
indignation,  which  is  working  within  his  breast;  or  in  lix. 
12 — 14,  lvi.  8,  xxi.  10 — 13,  cxl.  10,  lviii.  7.,  where,  as  in 
prophetic  language,  he  announces  to  them  of  the  judgment 
of  God.  The  more  vehement  and  less  orderly  flow  of  the 
language  which  we  find  here,  is  the  result  of  the  inward 
tumult  of  his  feelings. 
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There  are  so  many  parallels  in  the  thought  and  expres- 
sion of  thought  of  this  Psalm  in  other  Davidic  Psalms 
(among  those  we  have  already  commented  on  we  may  in- 
stance more  especially  Ps.  vii.  and  xi.,  and  also  iv.  and  x.), 
that  even  Hitzig  admits  the  ir6.  The  author  of  the  Psalm 
is  persecuted,  and  others  with  him;  foes,  among  whom  one, 
their  leader,  stands  prominently  forward,  plot  against  his 
life,  and  have  encompassed  him  about  in  the  most  threaten- 
ing manner,  eager  for  his  death.  All  this  corresponds, 
line  for  line,  with  the  situation  of  David  in  the  wilderness 
of  Maon  (about  three  hours  and  three  quarters  S.S.E.  of 
Hebron),  as  narrated  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  25  sq.,  when  Saul  and 
his  men  were  so  close  upon  the  heels  of  David  and  his  men, 
that  he  only  escaped  capture  by  a  most  fortunate  incident. 

The  only  name  inscribed  on  this  Psalm  is  rfen  (a 
prayer),  the  most  comprehensive  name  for  the  Psalms,  and 
the  oldest  (lxxii.  20);  for  "yt^'  and  TftTO  were  only  given  to 
them  when  they  were  sung  in  the  liturgy  and  with  musi- 
cal accompaniment.  As  the  title  of  a  Psalm  it  is  found  five 
times  (xvii.  lxxxvi.  xc.  cii.  cxlii)  in  the  Psalter,  and  besides 
that  once,  in  Hab.  iii.  Habakkuk's  rfen  is  a  hymn  com- 
posed for  music.  But  in  the  Psalter  we  do  not  find  any 
indication  of  the  Psalms  thus  inscribed  being  arranged  for 
music.     The  strophe  schema  is  4.  7;  4.  4.  6.  7. 

Vers.  1 — 2.  p"is  is  the  accusative  of  the  object:  the 
righteousness,  intended  by  the  suppliant,  is  his  own  (ver. 
15«).  He  knows  that  he  is  not  merely  righteous  in  his  rela- 
tion to  man,  but  also  in  his  relation  to  God.  In  all  such 
assertions  of  pious  self-consciousness,  that  which  is  intended 
is  a  righteousness  of  life  which  has  its  ground  in  the  righ- 
teousness of  faith.  True,  Hupfeld  is  of  opinion,  that  under 
the  Old  Testament  nothing  was  known  either  of  righteous- 
ness which  is  by  faith  or  of  a  righteousness  belonging  to 
another  and  imputed.  But  if  this  were  true,  then  Paul  was 
in  gross  error  and  Christianity  is  built  upon  the  sand.  1 
the  truth,  that  faith  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  right 
is  expressed  in  Gen.  xv.  G,  and  at  other  turning-points  in 
the  course  of  the  history  of  redemption;  and  the  truth,  that 
the  righteousness  which  avails  before  God  is  a  gifl 
is,  for  instance,    a  thought  distinctly  marki  d    out    in 
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expression  of  Jeremiah  WP*$  71  j  "the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness." The  Old  Testament  conception,  it  is  true,  looks 
more  to  the  phenomena  than  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
(ist  mehr  phanomenell  ah  wurzelhaft) ,  is  (so  to  speak)  more 
Jacobic  than  Pauline;  but  the  righteousness  of  life  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New  have  one  and  the  same 
basis,  viz.  in  the  grace  of  God,  the  Redeemer,  towards  sinful 
man,  who  in  himself  is  altogether  wanting  in  righteousness 
before  God  (cxliii.  2).  Thus  there  is  no  self-righteousness, 
in  David's  praying  that  the  righteousness,  which  in  him  is 
persecuted  and  cries  for  help,  may  be  heard.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  his  personal  relation  to  Saul,  he  knows  himself 
to  be  free  from  any  ungrateful  thoughts  of  usurpation,  and 
on  the  other,  in  his  personal  relation  to  God  free  from  riCHO, 
i.  e.  self-delusion  and  hypocrisy.  The  shrill  cry  for  help, 
Din,  which  he  raises,  is  such  as  may  be  heard  and  answered, 
because  they  are  not  lips  of  deceit  with  which  he  prays.  The 
actual  fact  is  manifest  HIIT  0?6,  therefore  may  his  right 
go  forth  VOsta,  —  just  what  does  happen,  by  its  being 
publicly  proclaimed  and  openly  maintained  —  from  Him, 
for  His  eyes,  the  eyes  of  Him  who  knoweth  the  hearts  (xi. 
4),  behold  DntPD  (as  in  lviii.  2,  lxxv.  3  =  Dn&»D3,  ix.  9,  and 
many  other  passages),  in  uprightness,  i.  e.  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  without  partiality.  Dnt£"0 
might  also  be  an  accusative  of  the  object  (cf.  1  Chron.  xxix. 
17),  but  the  usage  of  the  language  much  more  strongly 
favours  the  adverbial  rendering,  which  is  made  still  more 
natural  by  the  confirmatory  relation  in  which  ver.  2b  stands 
to  2a. 

Vers.  3 — 5.  David  refers  to  the  divine  testing  and  illu- 
mination of  the  inward  parts,  which  he  has  experienced  in 
himself,  in  support  of  his  sincerity.  The  preterites  in  ver. 
3  express  the  divine  acts  that  preceded  the  result  N^orr1??, 
viz.  the  testing  He  has  instituted,  which  is  referred  to  in 
*jFIS*!S  and  also  n;r.3  as  a  trying  of  gold  by  fire,  and  in  n(":D 
as  an  investigation  (Job  vii.  18).  The  result  of  the  close  scru- 
tiny to  which  God  has  subjected  him  in  the  night,  when  the 
bottom  of  a  man's  heart  is  at  once  made  manifest,  whether 
it  be  in  his  thoughts  when  awake  or  in  the  dream  and  fan- 
cies of  the  sleeper,  was  and  is  this,  that  He  does  not  find, 
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viz.  anything  whatever  to  punish  in  him,  anything  that  is 
separated  as  dross  from  the  gold.  To  the  mind  of  the  New 
Testament  believer  with  his  deep,  and  as  it  were  microsco- 
pically penetrating,  insight  into  the  depth  of  sin,  such  a 
confession  concerning  himself  would  be  more  difficult  than 
to  the  mind  of  an  Old  Testament  saint.  For  a  separation 
and  disunion  of  flesh  and  spirit,  which  was  unknown  in  the 
same  degree  to  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  New  Testament  consciousness  by  the  facts  and  opera- 
tions of  redemption  revealed  in  the  New  Testament;  although 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  such  confes- 
sions the  Old  Testament  consciousness  does  not  claim  to  be 
clear  from  sins,  but  only  from  a  conscious  love  of  sin,  and 
from  a  self-love  that  is  hostile  to  God. 

With  TYjB]  David  begins  his  confession  of  how  Jahve 
found  him  to  be,  instead  of  finding  anything  punishable  in 
him.  This  word  is  either  an  infinitive  like  ryj-in  (lxxvii.  10) 
with  the  regular  ultima  accentuation,  formed  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  fl"b  verbs,  —  in  accordance  with  which  Hitzig 
renders  it:  my  thinking  does  not  overstep  my  mouth,  —  or 
even  1  pers.  prcet.,  which  is  properly  Milel,  but  does  also 
occur  as  Milra,  e.  g.  Deut.  xxxii.  41,  Isa.  xliv.  16  (yid.  on 
Job  xix.  17),  —  according  to  which  Bottcher  translates: 
should  I  think  anything  evil,  it  dare  not  pass  beyond  my 
mouth,  —  or  (since  DET  may  denote  the  determination  that 
precedes  the  act,  e.  g.  Jer.  iv.  28,  Lam.  ii.  17):  I  have  de- 
termined my  mouth  shall  not  transgress.  This  last  render- 
ing is  opposed  by  the  fact,  that  "DJJ  by  itself  in  the  ethical 
signification  "to  transgress"  (cf.  post-biblical  TTOV..  icapdpooic) 
is  not  the  usage  of  the  biblical  Hebrew,  and  that  when 
^©— DJP  stand  close  together,  ^D  is  presumptively  the  object. 
We  therefore  give  the  preference  to  Bottcher's  explanation, 
which  renders  TTIOT  as  a  hypothetical  perfect  and  is  favoured 
by  Prov.  xxx.  32  (which  is  to  be  translated:  and  if  thou 
thinkest  evil,  (lay)  thy  hand  on  thy  mouth!).  Nevertheless 
»D"n3JP  ^2  is  not  the  expression  of  a  fact,  but  of  a  purp< 
as  the  combination  of  ba  with  the  future  requires  it  to  be 
taken.  The  psalmist  is  able  to  testify  of  himself  that  he 
so  keeps  evil  thoughts  in  subjection  within  him,  even  when 
they  may  arise,  that  they  do  not  pass  beyond  his  mouth, 
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much  less  that  he  should  put  them  into  action.  But  per- 
haps the  psalmist  wrote  *p©  originally,  "my  reflecting  does 
not  go  beyond  Thy  commandment"  (according  to  Num.  xxii. 
18,  1  Sam.  xv.  24,  Prov.  viii.  29),  —  a  meaning  better  suit- 
ed, as  a  result  of  the  search,  to  the  nightly  investigation. 
The  b  of  n1?J7E>7  need  not  be  the  b  of  reference  (as  to) ;  it  is 
that  of  the  state  or  condition,  as  in  xxxii.  6,  lxix.  22.  D"N, 

'  T    T 

as  perhaps  also  in  Job  xxxi.  33,  Hos.  vi.  7  (if  D"1N  is  not 
there  the  name  of  the  first  man),  means,  men  as  they  are 
by  nature  and  habit.  *pn?tP  11212  does  not  admit  of  being 
connected  with  rYJ?JJB?:  at  the  doings  of  the  world  contrary 
to  Thy  revealed  will  (Hofmann  and  others);  for  2  bv_B  can- 
not mean:  to  act  contrary  to  any  one,  but  only:  to  work 
upon  any  one,  Job  xxxv.  6.  These  words  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  closer  definition,  placed  first,  of  the 
irflDt^  which  follows:  in  connection  with  the  doings  of  men, 
by  virtue  of  the  divine  commandment,  he  has  taken  care 
of  the  paths  of  the  oppressor,  viz.  not  to  go  in  them;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  21  is  an  instance  in  support  of  this  rendering,  where 
THDIP',  as  in  Job  ii.  6,  means:  I  have  kept  (Nabal's  posses- 
sion), not  seizing  upon  it  myself.  Jerome  correctly  trans- 
lates vias  latronis;  for  VV")D  signifies  one  who  breaks  in,  i.  e. 
one  who  does  damage  intentionally  and  by  violence.  The 
confession  concerning  himself  is  still  continued  in  ver.  5, 
for  the  inf.  dbsol.  "?]bR,  if  taken  as  imperative  would  express 
a  prayer  for  constancy,  that  is  alien  to  the  circumstances 
described.  The  perfect  after  b%  is  also  against  such  a  ren- 
dering. It  must  therefore  be  taken  as  inf.  historicns,  and 
explained  according  to  Job  xxiii.  11,  cf.  Ps.  xli.  13.  The 
noun  following  the  inf.  dbsol.,  which  is  usually  the  object, 
is  the  subject  in  this  instance,  as,  e.  g.  in  Job  xl.  2,  Prov. 
xvii.  12,  Eccl.  iv.  2,  and  frequently.  It  is  ^Tlt^N,  and  n°t 
VWK,  "WN  (a  step)  never  having  the  tf  dageshed,  except 
in  ver.  11  and  Job  xxxi.  7. 

Vers.  6 — 7.  It  is  only  now,  after  his  inward  parts  and 
his  walk  have  been  laid  open  to  Jahve,  that  he  resumes  his 
petition,  which  is  so  well  justified  and  so  soundly  based, 
and  enters  into  detail.     The  'ON*  found  beside  *pn&Op  (the 

*  The  word  is  pointed  1JN.   in  correct  texts,  as  ^N  always  is  when 
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perfect  referring  to  that  which  has  just  now  been  put  into 
execution)  is  meant  to  imply:  such  an  one  as  he  has  described 
himself  to  be  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
science, may  call  upon  God,  for  God  hears  such  and  will 
therefore  also  hear  him.  tjjtn  ton  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  Latin  au-di  (aus-cul-ta).  The  Hiph.  rbVT)  (frozen,  xxxi. 
22,  cf.  iv.  4)  signifies  here  to  work  in  an  extraordinary  and 
marvellous  manner.  The  danger  of  him  who  thus  prays 
is  great,  but  the  mercies  of  God,  who  is  ready  and  able  to 
help,  are  still  greater.  Oh  that  He  may,  then,  exhibit  all 
its  fulness  on  his  behalf.  The  form  of  the  address  resem- 
bles the  Greek,  which  is  so  fond  of  participles.  If  it  is  trans- 
lated as  Luther  translates  it:  "Shew  Thy  marvellous  loving- 
kindness,  Thou  Saviour  of  those  who  trust  in  Thee,  Against 
those  who  so  set  themselves  against  Thy  right  hand",  then 
D'Din  is  used  just  as  absolutely  as  in  Prov.  xiv.  32,  and 
the  right  hand  of  God  is  conceived  of  as  that  which  arranges 
and  makes  firm.  But  "to  rebel  against  God's  right  (not 
statuta,  but  dexteram)"  is  a  strange  expression.  There  are 
still  two  other  constructions  from  which  to  choose,  viz.  "Thou 
Deliverer  of  those  seeking  protection  from  adversaries,  with 
Thy  right  hand"  (Hitz.),  or:  "Thou  Helper  of  those  seeking 
protection  from  adversaries,  at  Thy  right  hand"  (Aben-Ezra, 
Tremell.).  This  last  rendering  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  two 
others.  Since,  on  the  one  hand,  one  says  )o  HOITE,  refuge 
from  .  .  .  ,  and  on  the  other,  2  HCn  to  hide  one's  self  in 

:  T   t 

any  one,  or  in  any  place,  this  determining  of  the  verbal 
notion  by  the  preposition  (on  this,  see  above  on  ii.  12)  must 
be  possible  in  both  directions.  Q^DBIpPBD  is  equivalent  to 
DrPDOlprHDO  Job.  xxvii.  7;  and  "pM  C^DID,  those  seeking 
protection  at  the  strong  hand  of  Jahve.  The  force  of  the 
D  is  just  the  same  as  in  connection  with  ^rrcr.,  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  19.  In  Damascus  and  throughout  Syria  —  Wetz- 
stein  observes  on  this  passage  —  the  weak  make  use  of 
these  words  when  they  surrender  themselves  to  the  Btrong: 


it  has  Munach  and   Dechi  follows,   c.  g.  also  cxvi.  16.     This    Gqfa 

raands   an    emphatic    intonation  of  the  secondary   word   in  it>  r 

to  the  principal  word  (which  here  is  "JTlNip). 
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(J  Jo  SL^lJL  b!  UI  am  in  the  grasp  of  thy  hand  (in  thy  closed 
hand)  i.  e.  I  give  myself  up  entirely  to  thee".* 

Vers.  8 — 9.  The  covenant  relationship  towards  Himself 
in  which  Jahve  has  placed  David,  and  the  relationship  of 
love  in  which  David  stands  to  Jahve,  fully  justified  the  op- 
pressed one  in  his  extreme  request.  The  apple  of  the  eye, 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  iris,  is  called  |1#w,  the  man 
(Arabic  insdn),  or  in  the  diminutive  and  endearing  sense  of 
the  termination  on:  the  little  man  of  the  eye,  because  a 
picture  in  miniature  of  one's  self  is  seen,  as  in  a  glass,  when 
looking  into  another  person's  eye.  Pg~n2  either  because  it 
is  as  if  born  out  of  the  eye  and  the  eye  has,  as  it  were,  con- 
centrated itself  in  it,  or  rather  because  the  little  image 
which  is  mirrored  in  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  little  daughter 
of  the  eye  (here  and  Lam.  ii.  18).  To  the  Latin  pupilla 
(pupula),  Greek  xopv],  corresponds  most  closely  pg  rQ3, 
Zech.  ii.  12,  which  does  not  signify  the  gate,  aperture,  sight, 
but,  as  P3  shews,  the  little  boy,  or  more  strictly,  the  little 
girl  of  the  eye.  It  is  singular  that  Y\ww  here  has  the  femi- 
nine P5JVI2  as  the  expression  in  apposition  to  it.  The  con- 
struction might  be  genitival:  "as  the  little  man  of  the  apple 
of  the  eye",  inasmuch  as  the  saint  knows  himself  to  be  so 
near  to  God,  that,  as  it  were,  his  image  in  miniature  is  mir- 
rored in  the  great  eye  of  God.  But  (1)  the  more  ordinary 
name  for  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  not  j^y  n?,  but  j1t&»N;  and 
(2)  with  that  construction  the  proper  point  of  the  compari- 
son, that  the  apple  of  the  eye  is  an  object  of  the  most  care- 
ful self-preservation,  is  missed.  There  is,  consequently, 
a  combination  of  two  names  of  the  pupil  or  apple  of  the 
eye,  the  usual  one  and  one  more  select,  without  reference  to 
the  gender  of  the  former,  in  order  to  give  greater  definition 


*  Cognate  in  meaning  to    3  HDn  are  ^  *Juuwl   and  ^   «5)  jo, 
c,  g.  ^oJ!  i.wo  Jajlilo  i5)J^    ^e  shelters  (hides)  himself  by  the 


wall  from  the  wind,  or  OyJt  ,.wo  SLcjjlILj  by  a  fire  against  the  cold, 
and  3Lfc»  which  is  often  applied  in  like  manner  to  God's  protection. 
Thus,  e.  g.  (according  to  Bochari's  Sunna)  a  woman,  whom  Muhammecl 

wanted  to  seize,  cried  out:  dLoo  kJULj  j«_cf  I  place  myself  under 
God's  protection  against  thee,  and  he  replied:  3uuj  c^Jlc.  thou  hast 
taken  refuge  in  an  (inaccessible)  asylum  (cf.  Job,  i.  310  n.  and  ii.  22  n.  2). 
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and  emphasis  to  the  figure.  The  primary  passage  for  this 
bold  figure,  which  is  the  utterance  of  loving  entreaty,  is 
Deut.  xxxii.  10,  where  the  dazzling  anthropomorphism  is 
effaced  by  the  LXX.  and  other  ancient  versions;*  cf.  also  Sir. 
xvii.  22.  Then  follows  another  figure,  taken  from  the  eagle, 
which  hides  its  young  under  its  wings,  likewise  from  Deut. 
xxxii,  viz.  ver.  11,  for  the  figure  of  the  hen  (Mat.  xxiii.  37) 
is  alien  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  that  passage,  Moses,  in 
his  great  song,  speaks  of  the  wings  of  God;  but  the  double 
figure  of  the  shadow  of  God's  wings  (here  and  in  xxxvi.  8, 
lvii.  2,  lxiii.  8)  is  coined  by  David.  "God's  wings"  are  the 
spreadings  out,  i.  e.  the  manifestations  of  His  love,  taking 
the  creature  under  the  protection  of  its  intimate  fellowship, 
and  the  "shadow"  of  these  wings  is  the  refreshing  rest  and 
security  which  the  fellowship  of  this  love  affords  to  those, 
who  hide  themselves  beneath  it,  from  the  heat  of  outward 
or  inward  conflict. 

From  ver.  9  we  learn  more  definitely  the  position  in 
which  the  psalmist  is  placed,  tib*  signifies  to  use  violence, 
to  destroy  the  life,  continuance,  or  possession  of  any  one. 
According  to  the  accentuation  tP'DJ3  is  to  be  connected  with 
15^,  not  with  *Bijpi,  and  to  be  understood  according  to  Ez. 
xxv.  6:  "enemies  with  the  soul"  are  those  whose  enmity  is 
not  merely  superficial,  but  most  deep-seated  (cf.  ex  tyr/j^, 
Eph.  vi.  6,  Col.  iii.  23).  The  soul  (viz.  the  hating  and 
eagerly  longing  soul,  xxvii.  12,  xli.  3)  is  just  the  same  as 
if  #BJ3  is  combined  with  the  verb,  viz.  the  soul  of  the  ene- 
mies; and  w'bj  vsk  would  therefore  not  be  more  correct,  as 
Hitzig  thinks,  than  #BJ2  '3>K,  but  would  have  a  different 
meaning.  They  are  eager  to  destroy  him  (perf.  conatus). 
and  form  a  circle  round  about  him,  as  ravenous  ones,  in 
order  to  swallow  him  up. 

Vers.  10 — 12  tell   what  sort  of  people  these  persecu- 
tors are.     Their  heart  is  called  fat,  adeps,  not  as  though 
zbr\  could  in  itself  be  equivalent  to  2%  more  especially 
both  words   are  radically   distinct  (z^n  from  the  n><>!    i"\ 
Xwc;  zb  from  the  root  2b,  rp  to  envelope:  that  which  is 
veloped,  the  kernel,  the  inside),  hut  (without  any  Q< 


*  Vid.  Geiger,  Vrschrift  und  Uebertetzungcn  der  1 
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von  Ortenberg's  conjecture  D3D  1D2^  D^n  "they  close  their 
heart  with  fat")  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  entirely  fat  (cxix. 
70,  cf.  lxxiii.  7),  and  because  it  is  inaccessible  to  any  feeling 
of  compassion,  and  in  general  incapable  of  the  nobler  emo- 
tions. To  shut  up  the  fat  =  the  heart  (cf.  xXetstv  tql 
0TrXaYxva  1  John  iii.  17),  is  equivalent  to:  to  fortify  one's 
self  wilfully  in  indifference  to  sympathy,  tender  feeling,  and 
all  noble  feelings  (cf.  Z}S  POtfifTI  =  to  harden,  Isa.  vi.  10). 
The  construction  of  ID'*©  (which  agrees  in  sound  with  TOD, 
Job  xv.  27)  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  "6ip,  iii.  5.  On  the 
other  hand,  OTIIS^I  (after  the  form  "Rfig  and  written  plene)  is 
neither  such  an  accusative  of  the  means  or  instrument,  nor 
the  second  accusative,  beside  the  accusative  of  the  object, 
of  that  by  which  the  object  is  surrounded,  that  is  usually 
found  with  verbs  of  surrounding  (e.  g.  v.  13,  xxxii.  7);  for 
"they  have  surrounded  me  (us)  with  our  step"  is  unintelli- 
gible. But  ijiw'n  can  be  the  accusative  of  the  member,  as 
in  iii.  8,  cf.  xxii.  17,  Gen.  iii.  15,  for  "it  is  true  the  step  is 
not  a  member"  (Hitz.),  but  since  "step"  and  "foot"  are  inter- 
changeable notions,  lxxiii.  2,  the  o^|xa  xa6'oXov  xal  jxlpo? 
is  applicable  to  the  former,  and  as,  e.  g.  Homer  says,  Iliad 
vii.  355:  os  jidtXiaxa  ttovo?  cppeva?  aficptpspTjxev ,  the  Hebrew 
poet  can  also  say:  they  have  encompassed  us  (and  in  fact) 
our  steps,  each  of  our  steps  (so  that  we  cannot  go  forwards 
or  backwards  with  our  feet).  The  Keri  12132D  gets  rid  of  the 
change  in  number  which  we  have  with  the  Chethib  *M3D; 
the  latter,  however,  is  admissible  according  to  parallels  like 
lxii.  5,  and  corresponds  to  David's  position,  who  is  hunted 
by  Saul  and  at  the  present  time  driven  into  a  strait  at  the 
head  of  a  small  company  of  faithful  followers.  Their  eyes 
—  he  goes  on  to  say  in  ver.  lib  ~—  have  they  set  to  fell, 
viz.  us,  who  are  encompassed,  to  the  earth,  i.  e.  so  that  we 
shall  be  cast  to  the  ground.  PIE3  is  transitive,  as  in  xviii. 
10,  lxii.  4,  in  the  transitively  applied  sense  of  lxxiii.  2  (cf. 
xxxvii.  31) :  to  incline  to  fall  (whereas  in  xliv.  19,  Job  xxxi. 
7,  it  means  to  turn  away  from) ;  and  }HN?  (without  any  need 
for  the  conjecture  rniO)  expresses  the  final  issue,  instead 
of  P*ttO,  vii.  6.  By  the  expression  "tfOH  one  is  prominently 
singled  out  from  the  host  of  the  enemy,  viz.  its  chief,  the 
words  being :  his  likeness  is  as  a  lion,  according  to  the  pecu- 
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liarity  of  the  poetical  style,  of  changing  verbal  into  sub- 
stantival clauses,  instead  of  rP*ttO  HEH.     Since  in  Old  Tes- 

'  ••    :  -   :  t    t 

tament  Hebrew,  as  also  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  n  is  only  a 
preposition,  not  a  connective  conjunction,  it  cannot  be  ren- 
dered: as  a  lion  longs  to  prey,  but:  as  a  lion  that  is  greedy 
or  hungry  (cf.  oLw.S^used  of  sinking  away,  decline,  obscur- 
ing or  eclipsing,  growing  pale,  and  lJ.**-^  more  especially 
of  enfeebling,  hunger,  distinct  from  rj^n  =  ^Ju^Sto  peel  off, 
make  bare)  to  ravin.  In  the  parallel  member  of  the  verse 
the  participle  alternates  with  the  attributive  clause.  TEG  is 
(according  to  Meier)  the  young  lion  as  being  covered  with 
thicker  hair. 

Vers.  13 — 15.  The  phrase  "09  DID,  anlevertere  faciem 
alicujus,  means  both  to  appear  before  any  one  with  rever- 
ence, xcv.  2  (post-biblical:  to  pay  one's  respects  to  any  one) 
and  to  meet  any  one  as  an  enemy,  rush  on  him.  The  foe 
springs  like  a  lion  upon  David,  may  Jahve  —  so  he  prays 
—  as  his  defence  cross  the  path  of  the  lion  and  intercept 
him,  and  cast  him  down  so  that  he,  being  rendered  harm- 
less, shall  lie  there  with  bowed  knees  (jH3,  of  the  lion,  Gen. 
xlix.  9,  Num.  xxiv.  9).  He  is  to  rescue  his  soul  from  the 
ungodly  S]2"in.  This  ~p")n,  and  also  the  spy  which  follows, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  permutative  of  the  subject  (Bottcher, 
Hupfeld,  and  Hitzig),  an  explanation  which  is  commend.  <1 
by  xliv.  3  and  other  passages.  But  it  is  much  more  prob- 
ably that  more  exact  definitions  of  this  kind  are  treated  as 
accusatives,  vid.  on  iii.  5.  At  any  rate  "sword"  and  "hand" 
are  meant  as  the  instruments  by  which  the  D?©,  rescuing, 
is  effected.  The  force  of  7)vbD  extends  into  ver.  14,  and 
cnco  (with  a  Chateph  under  the  letter  that  is  freed  from 
reduplication,  like  FOOD,  xxxiii.  14)  corresponds  to  JHBhD, 
as  spj  to  S|3*m.  The  word  c^noo  (plural  of  TO,  men,  Dent 
ii.  34,  whence  chp,  each  and  every  one),  which  of  itself  gi 
no  complete  sense,  is  repeated  and  made  complete  after  the 
interruption  caused  by  the  insertion  of  'n  spp,  —  a  remark- 
able manner  of  obstructing  and  then  resuming  the  thought, 
which  Ilofmann  {Schrifibeweis  ii.  2.  495)  Beeka  to  >ver 

by  a  change  in    the  division  of  the  verse  and  in  I 
punction.    -6n,  either  from  ~hr\  Syriac  to  creep,  jlidi  .  dip 
away  (whence  mbn  a  weasel,  a  mole)  or  from        I  Talmu 
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to  cover,  hide,  signifies :  this  temporal  life  which  glides  by 
unnoticed  (distinct  from  the  Arabic  chald,  chuld,  an  abiding 
stay,  endless  duration) ;  and  consequently  ^"in,  limited  exist- 
ence, from  Hn  to  have  an  end,  alternates  with  *^n  as  a  play 
upon  the  letters,  comp.  xlix.  2  with  Isa.  xxxviii.  11.     The 
combination  "l^no  DT10  resembles  x.  18,  xvi.  4.     What  is 
meant,  is :  men  who  have  no  other  home  but  the  world,  which 
passeth  away  with  the  lust  thereof,  men  ex  xou  xoa[ioo  toutou, 
or  otol  to5  aicovog  touxou.    The  meaning  of  the  further  de- 
scription D^PI3  QjJ/PI  (cf.  Eccl.  ix.  9)  becomes  clear  from  the 
converse  in  xvi.  5.     Jahve  is  the  pbr   of  the  godly  man; 
and  the  sphere  within  which  the  worldling  claims  his  pbn 
is  D^nn,  this  temporal,  visible,  and  material  life.     This  is 
everything  to  him;  whereas  the  godly  man  says:  *)"Cn  DltO 
DTID,  lxiii.  4.     The   contrast  is  not  so  much  between  this 
life  and  the  life  to  come,  as  between  the  world  (life)  and 
God.    Here  we  see  into  the  inmost  nature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment faith.   To  the  Old  Testament  believer,  all  the  blessed- 
ness and  glory  of  the  future  life,  which  the  New  Testament 
unfolds,  is  shut  up  in  Jahve.     Jahve  is  his  highest  good, 
and  possessing  Him  he  is  raised  above  heaven  and  earth, 
above  life  and  death.     To  yield  implicitly  to  Him,  without 
any  explicit  knowledge  of  a  blessed  future  life,  to  be  satis- 
fied with  Him,  to  rest  in  Him,  to  hide  in  Him  in  the  face 
of  death,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  faith. 
D»nD  Dpbn  expresses  both  the  state  of  mind  and  the  lot  of 
the  men  of  the  world.  Material  things  which  are  their  high- 
est good,  fall  also  in  abundance  to  their  share.  The  words 
"whose    belly   Thou   fillest  with    Thy    treasure"    (Chethib: 
^D^  the  usual  participial  form,  but  as  a  participle  an  Ara- 
maising  form)  do  not  sound  as  though  the  poet  meant  to  say 
that  God  leads  them  to  repentance  by  the  riches  of  His 
goodness,  but  on  the  contrary  that  God,  by  satisfying  their 
desires  which  are  confined  to  the  outward  and  sensuous  only, 
absolutely  deprives  them  of  all  claim  to  possessions  that 
extend  beyond  the  world  and  this  present  temporal  life.  Thus, 
then,  |1DS  in  this  passage  is  used  exactly  as  D^1?2J  is  used  in 
Job  xx.  26  (from  jss  to  hold  anything  close  to  one,  to  hold 
back,  to  keep  by  one).  Moreover,  thereis  not  the  slightest  alloy 
of  murmur  or  envy  in  the  words.  The  godly  man  who  lacks 
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these  good  things  out  of  the  treasury  of  God,  has  higher 
delights;  he  can  exclaim,  xxxi.  20:  "how  great  is  Thy  good- 
ness which  Thou  hast  laid  up  (n^DH)  for  those  who  fear 
Thee!"  Among  the  good  things  with  which  God  fills  the  belly 
and  house  of  the  ungodly  (Job  xxii.  17  sq.)  are  also  chil- 
dren in  abundance;  these  are  elsewhere  a  blessing  upon  piety 
(cxxvii.  3  sq.,  cxxviii.  3  sq.),  but  to  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  Giver  they  are  a  snare  to  self-glorifying, 
Job  xxi.  11  (cf.  Wisdom  iv.  1).  CO 3  is  not  the  subject,  but 
an  accusative,  and  has  been  so  understood  by  all  the  old 
translators  from  the  original  text,  just  as  in  the  phrase 
WW  y^W  to  be  satisfied  with,  or  weary  of,  life.  On  c6biy 
vid.  on  viii.  3.  ^ITP  (from  "in*1  to  stretch  out  in  length,  then 
to  be  overhanging,  towering  above,  projecting,  superfluous, 
redundant)  signifies  here,  as  in  Job  xxii.  20,  riches  and  the 
abundance  of  things  possessed. 

Ver.  15.  With  "ON  he  contrasts  his  incomparably  greater 
prosperity  with  that  of  his  enemies.  He,  the  despised  and 
persecuted  of  men,  will  behold  God's  face  p"TC3,  in  righ- 
teousness, which  will  then  find  its  reward  (Mat.  v.  8,  Hel5r. 
xii.  14),  and  will,  when  this  hope  is  realised  by  him,  tho- 
roughly refresh  himself  with  the  form  of  God.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  vision  of  the  divine  countenance  here  as 
meaning  the  experience  of  the  gracious  influences  which 
proceed  from  the  divine  countenance  again  unveiled  and 
turned  towards  him.  The  parallel  of  the  next  clause  requires 
an  actual  vision,  as  in  Num.  xii.  8,  according  to  which  Jahve 
appeared  to  Moses  in  the  true  form  of  His  being,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  self-manifestation  of  an  accommo- 
dative and  visionary  kind;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  in  Exod. 
xxxiii.  20,  where  the  vision  of  the  divine  countenance  is 
denied  to  Moses,  according  to  which,  consequently,  the  self- 
manifestation  of  Jahve  in  His  intercourse  with  Moses  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  without  some  veiling  of  Himself  which 
might  render  the  vision  tolerable  to  him.  Here,  how.\ 
where  David  gives  expression  to  a  hope  which  is  the  final 
goal  and  the  very  climax  of  all  his  hopes,  one  has  no  right 
in  any  way  to  limit  the  vision  of  God,  who  in  Love  permits 
him  to  behold  Him  (vid.  on  xi.  7),  and  to  Limit  the  bi  ing 
satisfied  with  His  r^2P  (LXX.  ti)v  WJctv  boo,  vid.  ft 
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S.  49;  transl.  p.  61).  If  this  is  correct,  then  PWQ  cannot 
mean  "when  I  wake  up  from  this  night's  sleep"  as  Ewald, 
Hupfeld  and  others  explain  it;  for  supposing  the  Psalm 
were  composed  just  before  falling  asleep  what  would  be  the 
meaning  of  the  postponement  of  so  transcendent  a  hope  to 
the  end  of  his  natural  sleep?  Nor  can  the  meaning  be  to 
"awake  to  a  new  life  of  blessedness  and  peace  through  the 
sunlight  of  divine  favour  which  again  arises  after  the  night 
of  darkness  and  distress  in  which  the  poet  is  now  to  be 
found"  (Kurtz) ;  for  to  awake  from  a  night  of  affliction  is 
an  unsuitable  idea  and  for  this  very  reason  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. The  only  remaining  explanation,  therefore,  is  the 
waking  up  from  the  sleep  of  death  (cf.  Bottcher,  Be  inferis 
§  365 — 367).  The  fact  that  all  who  are  now  in  their  graves 
shall  one  day  hear  the  voice  of  Him  that  wakes  the  dead, 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  age  after  the  Exile  (Dan.  xii.  2),  was 
surely  not  known  to  David,  for  it  was  not  yet  revealed  to 
him.  But  why  may  not  this  truth  of  revelation,  towards 
which  prophecy  advances  with  such  giant  strides  (Isa.  xxvi. 
19.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1  — 14),  be  already  heard  even  in  the 
Psalms  of  David  as  a  bold  demand  of  faith  and  as  a  hope 
that  has  struggled  forth  to  freedom  out  of  the  comfortless 
conception  of  Sheol  possessed  in  that  age,  just  as  it  is  heard 
a  few  decades  later  in  the  master-work  of  a  cotemporary  of 
Solomon,  the  Book  of  Job?  The  morning  in  Ps.  xlix.  15  is 
also  not  any  morning  whatever  following  upon  the  night, 
but  that  final  morning  which  brings  deliverance  to  the 
upright  and  inaugurates  their  dominion.  A  sure  knowledge 
of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  such  as,  according  to  Hof- 
mann  (Schriftbeweis  ii.  2,  490),  has  existed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  beginning,  is  not  expressed  in  such  passages. 
For  laments  like  vi.  6,  xxx.  10,  lxxxviii.  11 — 13,  shew  that 
no  such  certain  knowledge  was  then  in  existence ;  and  when 
the  Old  Testament  literature  which  we  now  possess  allows 
us  elsewhere  an  insight  into  the  history  of  the  perception 
of  redemption,  it  does  not  warrant  us  in  concluding  any- 
thing more  than  that  the  perception  of  the  future  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  did  not  pass  from  the  prophetic  word  into 
the  believing  mind  of  Israel  until  about  the  time  of  the  Exile, 
and  that  up  to  that  period  faith  made  bold  to  hope  for  a 
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redemption  from  death,  but  only  oy  means  of  an  inference 
drawn  from  that  which  was  conceived  and  existed  within  itself, 
without  having  an  express  word  of  promise  in  its  favour.* 
Thus  it  is  here  also.  David  certainly  gives  full  expression  to 
the  hope  of  a  vision  of  God,  which,  as  righteous  before  God, 
will  be  vouchsafed  to  him;  and  vouchsafed  to  him,  even 
though  he  should  fall  asleep  in  death  in  the  present  extre- 
mity (xiii.  4),  as  one  again  awakened  from  the  sleep  of 
death,  and,  therefore  (although  this  idea  does  not  directly 
coincide  with  the  former),  as  one  raised  from  the  dead.  But 
this  hope  is  not  a  believing  appropriation  of  a  "certain  know- 
ledge", but  a  view  that,  by  reason  of  the  already  existing 
revelation  of  God,  lights  up  out  of  his  consciousness  of  fellow- 
ship with  Him. 


PSALM  XVIII. 

DAVID'S    HYMNIC   RETROSPECT    OF   A     JFE  CROWNED  WITH 

MANY  MERCIES. 

2  FERVENTLY  do  I  love  Thee,  Jahve,  my  strength, 

3  Jahve,  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  Deliverer, 
My  God,  my  fastness  wherein  I  hide  myself, 

My  shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  my  high  tower! 

4  As  worthy  to  be  praised  do  I  call  upon  Jahve, 
And  against  mine  enemies  shall  I  be  helped. 

5  The  bands  of  death  had  compassed  me 
And  the  floods  of  the  abyss  came  upon  me. 

G  The  bands  of  hades  had  surrounded  me, 
The  snares  of  death  assaulted  me. 


*  To  this  ITofmaTiTi,  Inc.  cit.  S.  400,  replies  as  follows:  *W«  4o  not 
find  that  faith  indulges  in  such  boldness  elsewhere,  or  that  I 
iug  ones   cherish   hopes  which   are   based   on  such  insecure    groui; 
But  the   word    of  God  is  surely  no  insecure  ground,   and  to  draw  I 
conclusions  from   that   which   is   intimated  only  from  afar,  WEI  ind< 
even  in   many  other   rp<pects  (for  instance,  respectim:  the 
and  respecting  the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law),  I 
the  Old  Testament  faith. 
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7  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  Jahve, 
And  unto  my  God  did  I  cry; 

He  heard  my  call  out  of  His  temple, 

And  my  cry  before  Him  came  into  His  ears. 

8  The  earth  shook  and  quaked, 

And  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  trembled, 
And  they  swung  to  and  fro,  for  He  was  wroth. 

9  There  went  up  a  smoke  in  His  nostrils, 
And  fire  out  of  His  mouth  devoured, 
Coals  were  kindled  by  it. 

10  Then  He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down, 
And  thick  darkness  was  under  His  feet 

11  And  He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly, 
And  floated  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind; 

12  He  made  darkness  His  covering,  His  pavilion  round  about 

Him 
Darkness  of  waters,  thick  clouds  of  the  skies. 

13  Out  of  the  brightness  before  Him  there  broke  through  His 

clouds 
Hail-stones  and  coals  of  fire. 

14  Then  Jahve  thundered  in  the  heavens, 

And  the  Highest  made  His  voice  to  sound  forth. 
[Hail-stones  and  coals  of  fire.] 

15  And  He  sent  forth  His  arrows  and  scattered  them, 
And  lightnings  in  abundance  and  discomfited  them. 

16  And  the  channels  of  the  waters  became  visible, 
And  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid  bare, 
At  Thy  threatening,  Jahve, 

At  the  snorting  of  the  breath  of  Thy  wrath. 

17  He  reached  from  the  height,  He  seized  me, 
He  drew  me  up  out  of  great  waters; 

18  He  delivered  me  from  my  grim  foe, 

And  from  them  that  hated  me,  because  they  were  too 
strong  for  me. 

19  They  came  upon  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity, 
Then  Jahve  was  a  stay  to  me, 
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20  And  brought  me  forth  into  a  large  place; 
He  delivered  me,  for  He  delighted  in  me. 

21  Jahve  rewarded  me  according  to  my  righteousness, 
According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  did  He  recom- 
pense me. 

22  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  Jahve, 

And  have  not  wickedly  departed  from  my  God. 

23  Far  from  this,  all  His  judgments  are  my  aim, 
And  His  statutes  I  do  not  put  away  from  me. 

24  And  I  was  spotless  towards  Him, 

And  I  have  kept  myself  from  mine  iniquity. 

25  Therefore  Jahve  recompensed  me  according  to  any  righ- 

teousness, 
According  to  the  cleanness   of  my  hands,    which   was 
manifest  in  His  eyes. 

26  Towards  the  good  Thou  shewest  Thyself  good 
Towards  the  man   of  perfect  submission  Thou  shewest 

Thyself  yielding. 

27  Towards  him  who  sanctifies  himself  Thou  shewest  Thy- 

self pure, 
And  towards  the   perverse   Thou   shewest  Thyself  fro- 
ward. 

28  For  Thou,  Thou  savest  the  afflicted  people, 
And  high  looks  Thou  bringest  down. 

29  For  Thou  makest  my  lamp  light; 
Jahve,  my  God,  enlighteneth  my  darkness. 

30  For  by  Thee  do  I  scatter  a  troop, 
And  by  my  God  do  I  leap  walls. 

31  As  for  God  —  spotless  is  His  way, 
The  word  of  Jahve  is  tried; 

A  shield  is  He  to  all  who  hide  in  Him. 

32  For  who  is  a  divine  being,  but  Jahve  alone, 
And  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God? 

33  The  God,  who  girded  me  with  strength, 
And  made  my  way  perfect, 
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34  Making  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet, 

And  who  set  me  upon  my  high  places, 

35  Training  my  hands  for  war, 

And  mine  arms  bent  a  bow  of  brass. 

36  And  Thou  gavest  me  also  the  shield  of  Thy  salvation, 
And  Thy  right  hand  upheld  me, 

And  Thy  lowliness  made  me  great. 

37  Thou  madest  room  for  my  footsteps  under  me, 
And  mine  ankles  have  not  slipped. 

38  I  pursued  mine  enemies  and  overtook  them, 
And  turned  not  back,  till  they  were  consumed. 

39  I  smote  them,  so  that  they  could  not  rise, 
They  fell  under  my  feet 

40  And  Thou  didst  gird  me  with  strength  for  the  battle, 
Thou  madest  my  foes  to  bow  down  under  me, 

41  Thou  gavest  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies, 
And  those  that  hated  me,  I  utterly  destroyed. 

42  They  cried,  but  there  was  no  helper, 
Even  to  Jahve,  but  He  answered  them  not. 

43  And  I  crushed  them  as  dust  before  the  wind, 
Like  the  dirt  of  the  streets  I  emptied  them  out. 

44  Thou  didst  deliver  me  from  the  strivings  of  the  people, 
Thou  didst  make  me  Head  of  the  nations ; 

A  people  that  I  knew  not,  served  me. 

45  At  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  they  obeyed  me, 
Strangers  submitted  to  me, 

46  Strangers  faded  away, 

And  came  forth  trembling  from  their  strongholds. 

47  Jahve  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my  Rock, 

And  let  the  God  of  my  salvation  be  exalted; 

48  The  God,  who  gave  me  revenges 
And  bent  back  peoples  under  me, 

49  My  Deliverer  from  mine  enemies, 

Yea,  Thou  who  liftest  me  up  above  my  foes, 
Who  rescuest  me  from  the  violent  man. 
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50  Therefore  will  I  praise  Thee  among  the  nations,  0  Jahve, 
And  I  will  sing  praises  unto  Thy  name, 

51  As  He,  who  giveth  great  deliverance  to  His  king 
And  sheweth  favour  to  His  anointed. 

To  David  and  his  seed  for  ever. 

Next  to  a  Ply^n  of  David  comes  a  n*W   (nom.  unitads 

T     •      !  T        •  ' 

from  "VlfiO,  which  is  in  many  ways  both  in  words  and  thoughts 
(Symbolae  p.  49)  interwoven  with  the  former.  It  is  the  long- 
est of  all  the  hymnic  Psalms,  and  bears  the  inscription:  To  the 
Precentor,  by  the  servant  of  Jahve,  by  David,  who  spake  unto 
Jahve  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  day  that  Jahve  had  deli- 
vered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies  and  out  of  the 
hand  of  Saul:  then  he  said.  The  original  inscription  of  the 
Psalm  in  the  primary  collection  was  probably  only  PI^jeS 
"ir6  'n  "i2Jjb,  like  the  inscription  of  Ps.  xxxvi.  The  rest  of 
the  inscription  resembles  the  language  with  which  songs  of 
this  class  are  wont  to  be  introduced  in  their  connection  in 
the  historical  narrative,  Ex.  xv.  1,  Num.  xxi.  17,  and  more 
especially  Deut.  xxxi.  30.  And  the  Psalm  before  us  is  found 
again  in  2  Sam.  xxii.,  introduced  by  words,  the  manifestly 
unaccidental  agreement  of  which  with  the  inscription  in  the 
Psalter,  is  explained  by  its  having  been  incorporated  in  one 
of  the  histories  from  which  the  Books  of  Samuel  are  extract- 
ed, —  probably  the  Annals  (Bibre  ha-Jamim)  of  David.  From 
this  source  the  writer  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  has  taken  the 
Psalm,  together  with  that  introduction;  and  from  this  source 
also  springs  the  historical  portion  of  the  inscription  in  the 
Psalter,  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding  by  *W#. 

David  may  have  styled  himself  in  the  inscription  Tl  TV, 
just  as  the  apostles  call  themselves  BouXoi  'Iijoou  Xptoxoo.  1I<> 
also  in  other  instances,  in  prayer,  calls  himself  "the  ser- 
vant of  Jahve",   xix.   12,  14,  cxliv.   10,  2  Sam.  vii.  20, 
every  Israelite  might  do;  but  David,  who  is  the  first  a; 
Moses   and  Joshua   to  bear  this  designation   or   by-name, 
could  do  so  in  an  especial  sense.     For  he,  with  whom 
kingship  of  promise  began,  marks  an  epoch   in  hi 
of  the  work  of  God  no  less  than  did  Mosi  s,   through  wl 
mediation  Israel   received   the  Law,    and   Joshua,  tine 
whose  instrumentality  they  obtained  the  Land  of  promi 
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The  terminology  of  psalm-poesy  does  not  include  the 
word  rTW',  hut  only  *V#.  This  at  once  shews  that  the  his- 
torical portion  of  the  inscription  comes  from  some  other 
source.  DV2  is  followed,  not  hy  the  infin.  ^H:  on  the  day 
of  deliverance,  but  by  the  more  exactly  plusquamperf.  T%T\' 
on  the  day  (D1^2  =  at  the  time,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  4,  and  fre- 
quently) when  he  had  delivered  —  a  genitival  (Ges.  §  116, 
3)  relative  clause,  like  cxxxviii.  3,  Ex.  vi.  28,  Num.  iii.l,cf. 
Ps.  lvi.  10.  "TO  alternates  with  f]3p  in  this  text  without 
any  other  design  than  that  of  varying  the  expression.  The 
deliverance  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul  is  made  specially  pro- 
minent, because  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  Psalm, 
vers.  5 — 20,  treats  of  it.  The  danger  in  which  David  then 
was  placed,  was  of  the  most  personal,  the  most  perilous, 
and  the  most  protracted  kind.  This  prominence  was  of 
great  service  to  the  collector,  because  the  preceding  Psalm 
bears  the  features  of  this  time,  the  lamentations  over  which 
are  heard  there  and  further  back,  and  now  all  find  expres- 
sion in  this  more  extended  song  of  praise. 

Only  a  fondness  for  doubt  can  lead  any  one  to  doubt 
the  Davidic  origin  of  this  Psalm,  attested  as  it  is  in  two 
works,  which  are  independent  of  one  another.  The  twofold 
testimony  of  tradition  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
Psalm  contains  nothing  that  militates  against  David  being 
the  author;  even  the  mention  of  his  own  name  at  the  close, 
is  not  against  it  (cf.  1  Kings  ii.  45).  We  have  before  us 
an  Israelitish  counterpart  to  the  cuneiform  monumental 
inscriptions,  in  which  the  kings  of  worldly  monarchies  reca- 
pitulate the  deeds  they  have  done  by  the  help  of  their  gods. 
The  speaker  is  a  king;  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 
found  the  song  already  in  existence  as  a  Davidic  song;  the 
difference  of  his  text  from  that  which  lies  before  us  in  the 
Psalter,  shews  that  at  that  time  it  had  been  transmitted 
from  some  earlier  period;  writers  of  the  later  time  of  the 
kings  here  and  there  use  language  which  is  borrowed  from 
it  or  are  echoes  of  it  (comp.  Prov.  xxx.  5  with  ver.  31;  Hab. 
iii.  19  with  ver.  34);  it  bears  throughout  the  mark  of  the 
classic  age  of  the  language  and  poetry,  and  "if  it  be  not 
David's,  it  must  have  been  written  in  his  name  and  by  some 
one  imbued  with  his  spirit,  and  who  could  have  been  this 
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cotemporary  poet  and  twin-genius?"  (Hitzig).  All  this 
irresistibly  points  us  to  David  himself,  to  whom  really 
belong  also  all  the  other  songs  in  the  Second  Book  of  Sa- 
muel, which  are  introduced  as  Davidic  (over  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, over  Abner,  &c).  This,  the  greatest  of  all,  springs 
entirely  from  the  new  self-consciousness  to  which  he  was 
raised  by  the  promises  recorded  in  2  Sam.  vii.;  and  towards 
the  end,  it  closes  with  express  retrospective  reference  to 
these  promises;  for  David's  certainty  of  the  everlasting 
duration  of  his  house,  and  God's  covenant  of  mercy  with  his 
house,  rests  upon  the  announcement  made  by  Nathan. 

The  Psalm  divides  into  two  halves;  for  the  strain  of 
praise  begins  anew  with  ver.  32,  after  having  run  its  first 
course  and  come  to  a  beautiful  close  in  ver.  31.  The  two 
halves  are  also  distinct  in  respect  of  their  artificial  form. 
The  strophe  schema  of  the  first  is:  6.  8.  8.  6.  8  (not  9).  8. 
8.  8.  7.  The  mixture  of  six  and  eight  line  strophes  is  sym- 
metrical, and  the  seven  of  the  last  strophe  is  nothing  strange. 
The  mixture  in  the  second  half  on  the  contrary  is  varied. 
The  art  of  the  strophe  system  appears  here,  as  is  also  seen  in 
other  instances  in  the  Psalms,  to  be  relaxed;  and  the  striv- 
ing after  form  at  the  commencement  has  given  way  to  the 
pressure  and  crowding  of  the  thoughts. 

The  traditional  mode  of  writing  out  this  Psalm,  as  also 
the  Canlica,  2  Sam.  xxii.  and  Judges  v.,  is  "a  half-brick  upon 
a  brick,  and  a  brick  upon  a  half-brick"  (PD2^  '23  by  fTTH 
JT*W  >D3  by  n:2b)):  i.  e.  one  line  consisting  of  two,  and  one 
of  three  parts  of  a  verse,  and  the  line  consisting  of  the 
three  parts  has  only  one  word  on  the  right  and  on  the  left ; 
the  whole  consequently  forms  three  columns.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii.  (as  also  Josh.  xii.  9  sqq., 
Esth.  ix.  7 — 10)  is  to  be  written  "a  half-brick  upon  a  hall- 
brick  and  a  brick  upon  a  brick",  i.  e.  in  only  two  columns, 
cf.  infra  p.  2G9. 

Vers.   2 — 4.    The  poet  opens  with  a  number  of  endear- 
ing names  for  God,  in  which  he  gratefully  comprehen 
results  of  long  and  varied  experience.  So  far  aa  regards  the 
parallelism  of  the  members,  a  monostich  forms  tin-  begin- 
ning   of  this  Psalm,   as   in    Ps.    xvi.    xxiii.    xxv.    and   many 
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others.  Nevertheless  the  matter  assumes  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect,  if  ver.  3  is  not,  with  Maurer,  Hengstenberg 
and  Hupfeld,  taken  as  two  predicate  clauses  (Jahve  is  .  .  ., 
my  God  is  .  .  .),  but  as  a  simple  vocative  —  a  rendering 
which  alone  corresponds  to  the  intensity  with  which  this 
greatest  of  the  Davidic  hymns  opens  —  God  being  invoked 
by  7%  'D,  vH,  and  each  of  these  names  being  followed  by  a 
predicative  expansion  of  itself,  which  increases  in  fulness 
of  tone  and  emphasis.  The  *|CPnN  (with  #,  according  to 
Ew.  §  251,  &),  which  carries  the  three  series  of  the  names 
of  God,  makes  up  in  depth  of  meaning  what  is  wanting  in 
compass.  Elsewhere  we  find  only  the  Piel  om.  of  tender 
sympathising  love,  but  here  the  Kal  is  used  as  an  Aramaism. 
Hence  the  Jalkut  on  this  passage  explains  it  by  "jrv  worn 
"I  love  thee",  of  ardent,  heartfelt  love  and  attachment.  The 
primary  signification  of  softness  (root  m,  _>,  ^.*,  to  be 

soft,  lax,  loose),  whence  EPH,  uterus,  is  transferred  in  both 
cases  to  tenderness  of  feeling  or  sentiment.  The  most  general 
predicate  "»pTn  (from  pin  according  to  a  similar  inflexion  to 
"IDfc,  ^D2,  phv,  plur.  iht}Vm  Prov.  ix.  18)  is  followed  by  those 
which  describe  Jahve  as  a  protector  and  deliverer  in  persecu- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  as  a  defender  and  the 
giver  of  victory  in  battle.  They  are  all  typical  names  sym- 
bolising what  Jahve  is  in  Himself;  hence  instead  of  UO^BDI  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  correct  to  point  ^BDl  (and 
my  refuge).  God  had  already  called  Himself  a  shield  to 
Abram,  Gen.  xv.  1;  and  He  is  called  yft  (cf.  pN  Gen.  xlix. 
24)  in  the  great  Mosaic  song,  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  37  (the  latter 
verse  is  distinctly  echoed  here),  ybo  from  y^D,  «JLw,  finder e, 

means  properly  a  cleft  in  a  rock  (Arabic  V^D*),  then  a  cleft 


*  Neshwan  defines  thus:  «JLwJt  is  a  cutting  in  a  mountain  after 
the  manner  of  a  gorge;  and  Jakut,  who  cites  a  number  of  places  that 
are  so  called:  a  wide  plain  (PL*ai)  enclosed  by  steep  rocks,  which  is 

reached  through  a  narrow  pass  (v^oi.Co),  hut  can  only  be  descended 
on  foot.  Accordingly,  in  ^^0  the  idea  of  a  safe  (and  comfortable) 
hiding-place  preponderates;  in  "HlSf  that  of  firm  ground  and  inac- 
cessibility. The  one  figure  calls  to  mind  the  (well-watered)  Edomitish 
JPD  surrounded  with  precipitous  rocks,  Isa.  xvi.  1,  xlii.  11,  the  IHipa 
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rock,  and  lis,  like  the  Arabic  jJk*>,  a  great  and  hard  mass 

of  rock  (Aramaic  TIE,  a  mountain).  The  figures  of  the 
HTIBO  (iTTIXD,  ISO)  and  the  3Jfrc  are  related;  the  former 
signifies  properly  specula,  a  watch-tower*,  and  the  latter, 
a  steep  height.  The  horn,  which  is  an  ancient  figure  of 
victorious  and  defiant  power  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  1  Sam.  ii.  1, 
is  found  here  applied  to  Jahve  Himself:  "horn  of  my  salva- 
tion" is  that  which  interposes  on  the  side  of  my  feebleness, 
conquers,  and  saves  me.  All  these  epithets  applied  to  God 
are  the  fruits  of  the  affliction  out  of  which  David's  song 
has  sprung,  viz.  his  persecution  by  Saul,  when,  in  a  country 
abounding  in  rugged  rocks  and  deficient  in  forest,  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  rocks  for  safety,  and  the  mountains 
served  him  as  his  fortresses.  In  the  shelter  which  the 
mountains,  by  their  natural  conformations,  afforded  him  at 


described  by  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  21 ;  the  other  calls  to  mind  the  Phoenician 
rocky  island  1*S,  Sur  (Tyre),  the  refuge  in  the  sea. 

*  In  Arabic  ^Uw  signifies   (1)   a  high  hill  (a  signification  that 
is  wanting  in  Freytag),  (2)  the  summit  of  a  mountain,   and  according 

to  the  original  lexicons  it  belongs  to  the  root  <X^o,  which  in  out- 

s 

ward  appearance  is  supported   by  the  synonymous  forms   Jua/  and 

Go-  6  ..         of  O      -  o     9 

J^ajo,  as  also  by  their  plurals   sjuo./)!  and  ^IJcojc,  since   these 

can  only  be  properly  formed  from  those  singulars  on  the  assumption 
of  the  m  being  part  of  the  root.    Nevertheless,  since  the  meanings  of 

iXxixi   all  distinctly  point  to  its  being   formed    from   the   root  y^e 
contained  in  the  reduplicated  stem  \jqjh  to  suck,  but   the   meanings  of 

bLixJ,  <X*o>c,  and  <X»ax>  do  not  admit  of  their  being  referred  to  it, 
and  moreover  there   are  instances   in  which  original  nn.  loci  from  w. 
med.   .    and   ^   admit  of  the  prefixed    m   being  treated  as    the   first 
radical  through  forgetfulness  or  disregard  of  their  derivation,  and  with 
the  retention  of  it  form   secondary  roots  (as    "\Joc,    fjc\-*}    w»ajf)< 
it  is  highly  probable   that  in  maf&d,   masad   and   masd  we    1. 
original  ISO,  ~yvv,  HTHJjD.    These  H<ft»rew  words,  however,  ire  ' 
referred  to  a  TBI  in   the   signification   to  look  out.    thereto) 
specula.  —  Fleischer. 
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that  time,  and  in  the  fortunate  accidents,  which  sometimes 
brought  him  deliverance  when  in  extreme  peril,  David 
recognises  only  marvellous  phenomena  of  which  Jahve  Him- 
self was  to  him  the  final  cause.  The  confession  of  the  God 
tried  and  known  in  many  ways  is  continued  in  ver.  4  by  a 
general  expression  of  his  experience.  b^HD  is  a  predicate 
accusative  to  mrp:  As  one  praised  (worthy  to  be  praised) 
do  I  call  upon  Jahve,  —  a  rendering  that  is  better  suited 
to  the  following  clause,  which  expresses  confidence  in  the 
answer  coinciding  with  the  invocation,  which  is  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  cry  for  help,  than  Olshausen's,  "Worthy  of  praise, 
do  I  cry,  is  Jahve",  though  this  latter  certainly  is  possible 
so  far  as  the  style  is  concerned  (vid.  on  Isa.  xlv.  24,  cf.  also 
Gen.  iii.  3,  Mic.  ii.  6).  The  proof  of  this  fact,  viz.  that 
calling  upon  Him  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised,  who,  as  the 
history  of  Israel  shews,  is  able  and  willing  to  help,  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  actual  help,  as  events  that  are  coinci- 
dent, forms  the  further  matter  of  the  Psalm. 

Vers.  5 — 7.  In  these  verses  David  gathers  into  one 
collective  figure  all  the  fearful  dangers  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  during  his  persecution  by  Saul,  together  with 
the  marvellous  answers  and  deliverances  he  experienced, 
that  which  is  unseen,  which  stands  in  the  relation  to  that 
which  is  visible  of  cause  and  effect,  rendering  itself  visible 
to  him.  David  here  appears  as  passive  throughout;  the 
hand  from  out  of  the  clouds  seizes  him  and  draws  him  out 
of  mighty  waters:  while  in  the  second  part  of  the  Psalm,  in 
fellowship  with  God  and  under  His  blessing,  he  comes  for- 
ward as  a  free  actor. 

The  description  begins  in  vers.  5 — 7  with  the  danger 
and  the  cry  for  help  which  is  not  in  vain.  The  verb  rj£vx 
according  to  a  tradition  not  to  be  doubted  (cf.  JD1N*  a  wheel) 
signifies  to  go  round,  surround,  as  a  poetical  synonym  of 
D2D,  WHj  *iri3j  and  not,  as  one  might  after  the  Arabic  have 
thought:  to  drive,  urge.  Instead  of  "the  bands  of  death," 
the  LXX.  (cf.  Acts  ii.  24)  renders  it  (LStvs?  (constrictive 
pains)  6avaxou;  but  ver.  6b.  favours  the  meaning  bands,  cords, 
cf.  cxix.  61  (where  it  is  likewise  ^2H  instead  of  the  ^211, 
which  one  might  have  expected,  Josh.  xvii.  5,  Job  xxxvi.  8), 
death  is  therefore  represented  as  a  hunter  with  a  cord  and 
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net,  xci.  3.  ?tf*72,  compounded  of  ^2  and  by*  (from  bv\  bv\ 
root  ?y),  signifies  unprofitableness,  worthlessness,  and  in 
fact  both  deep-rooted  moral  corruption  and  also  abysmal 
destruction  (cf.  2  Cor.  vi.  15,  BsXtap  =  BsAiaX  as  a  name 
of  Satan  and  his  kingdom).  Rivers  of  destruction  are  those, 
whose  engulfing  floods  lead  down  to  the  abyss  of  destruction 
(Jon.  ii.  7).  Death,  Belijdal,  and  Sheol  are  the  names  of 
the  weird  powers,  which  make  use  of  David's  persecutors 
as  their  instruments.  Futt.  in  the  sense  of  imperfects  alter- 
nate with  prcett.  ng2  (=  v^i-0  signifies  to  come  suddenly 
upon  any  one  (but  compare  also  Oju,  to  startle,  excitare, 
to  alarm),  and  D~p,  to  rush  upon;  the  two  words  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another  like  iiber fallen  and  anf alien.  The 
ton  out  of  which  Jahve  hears  is  His  heavenly  dwelling- 
place,  which  is  both  palace  and  temple,  inasmuch  as  He  sits 
enthroned  there,  being  worshipped  by  blessed  spirits,  M&b 
belongs  to  HJJJIBft:  my  cry  which  is  poured  forth. before  Him 
(as  e.  g.  in  cii.  1),  for  it  is  tautological  if  joined  with  N'sn 
beside  VJTN2.  Before  Jahve's  face  he  made  supplication  and 
his  prayer  urged  its  way  into  His  ears. 

Vers.  8 — 10.  As  these  verses  go  on  to  describe,  the 
being  heard  became  manifest  in  the  form  of  deliverance.  All 
nature  stands  to  man  in  a  sympathetic  relationship,  sharing 
his  curse  and  blessing,  his  destruction  and  glory,  and  to 
God  in  a  (so  to  speak)  synergetic  relationship,  furnishing  the 
harbingers  and  instruments  of  His  mighty  deeds.  Accord- 
ingly in  this  instance  Jahve's  interposition  on  behalf  of  Da- 
vid is  accompanied  by  terrible  manifestations  in  nature. 
Like  the  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  Ps.  lxviii.  lxxvii., 
and  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  Exod.  xix.,  and  like 
the  final  appearing  of  Jahve  and  of  Jesus  Christ  according 
the  words  of  prophet  and  apostle  (Ilab.  ill.,  2  Thess.  i.  7 
sq.),  the  appearing  of  Jahve  for  the  help  of  David  has  also 
extraordinary  natural  phenomena  in  its  train.  It  is  true 
we  find  no  express  record  of  any  incident  in  David's  life  of 
the  kind  recorded  in  1  Sam.  vii.  10,  but  it  must  be  soi 
real  experience  which  David  here  idealises  (i.  <•■ 
its  very  roots,  and  generalises  and  works  up  into  a  grand 
majestic  picture  of  his   miraculous  deliverance  Amidst 

earthquake,  a  black  thunderstorm  gathers,  the  cha 
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which  is  heralded  by  the  lightning's  flash,  and  its  thick 
clouds  descend  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  earth.  The  aorists 
in  ver.  8  introduce  the  event,  for  the  introduction  of  which, 
from  ver.  4  onwards,  the  way  has  been  prepared  and  to- 
wards which  all  is  directed.  The  inward  excitement  of  the 
Judge,  who  appears  to  His  servant  for  his  deliverance,  sets 
the  earth  in  violent  oscillation.  The  foundations  of  the 
mountains  (Isa.  xxiv.  18)  are  that  upon  which  they  are  sup- 
ported beneath  and  within,  as  it  were,  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  vast  mass.  Bty}  (rhyming  with  t^jn)  is  followed  by 
the  Hiihpa.  of  the  same  verb:  the  first  impulse  having  been 
given  they,  viz.  the  earth  and  the  pillars  of  the  mountains, 
continue  to  shake  of  themselves.  These  convulsions  occur, 
because  "it  is  kindled  with  respect  to  God";  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  supply  1DX,  1^  rnn  is  a  synonym  of  p  DH.  When 
God  is  wrath,  according  to  Old  Testament  conception,  the 
power  of  wrath  which  is  present  in  Him  is  kindled  and  blazes 
up  and  breaks  forth.  The  panting  of  rage  may  accordingly 
also  be  called  the  smoke  of  the  fire  of  wrath  (lxxiv.  1,  lxxx. 
5).  The  smoking  is  as  the  breathing  out  of  the  fire,  and  the 
vehement  hot  breath  which  is  inhaled  and  exhaled  through 
the  nose  of  one  who  is  angry  (cf.  Job  xli.  12),  is  like  smoke 
rising  from  the  internal  fire  of  anger.  The  fire  of  anger 
itself  "devours  out  of  the  mouth",  i.  e.  flames  forth  out  of 
the  mouth,  consuming  whatever  it  lays  hold  of,  —  in  men  in 
the  form  of  angry  words,  with  God  in  the  fiery  forces  of 
nature,  which  are  of  a  like  kind  with,  and  subservient  to, 
His  anger,  and  more  especially  in  the  lightning's  flash.  It  is 
the  lightning  chiefly,  that  is  compared  here  to  the  blazing 
up  of  burning  coals.  The  power  of  wrath  in  God,  becoming 
manifest  in  action,  breaks  forth  into  a  glow,  and  before  it 
entirely  discharges  its  fire,  it  gives  warning  of  action  like  the 
lightning's  flash  heralding  the  outburst  of  the  storm.  Thus 
enraged  and  breathing  forth  His  wrath,  Jahve  bowed  the 
heavens,  i.  e.  caused  them  to  bend  towards  the  earth,  and 
came  down,  and  darkness  of  clouds  (Sony  similar  in  mean- 
ing to  op<pv7j,  cf.  epe|3os)  was  under  His  feet:  black,  low- 
hanging  clouds  announced  the  coming  of  Him  who  in  His 
wrath  was  already  on  His  way  downwards  towards  the  earth. 
Vers.  11 — 13.    The  storm,  announcing  the  approaching 
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outburst  of  the  thunderstorm,  was  also  the  forerunner  of 
the  Avenger  and  Deliverer.  If  we  compare  ver.  11  with  civ. 
3,  it  is  natural  to  regard  yD3  as  a  transposition  of  3-1D*]  (a 
chariot,  Ew.  §  153, a).  But  assuming  a  relationship  between 
the  biblical  Cherub  and  (according  to  Ctesias)  the  Indo-Per- 
sian  griffin,  the  word  (from  the  Zend  grab,  garerv,  garefsh, 
to  seize)  signifies  a  creature  seizing  and  holding  irrecover- 
ably fast  whatever  it  seizes  upon;  perhaps  in  Semitic  lang- 
uage the  strong  creature,  from  2")3  =  ^jj$  torquere,  con- 
stringer  e,  (whence  mukrab,  tight,  strong).  It  is  a  passive 
form  like  >E33j  "ID',  B*D^.  The  cherubim  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  iii.  24  as  the  guards  of  Paradise  (this  alone  is  enough 
to  refute  the  interpretation  recently  revived  in  the  Evang. 
Kirchen-Zeit.,  1866,  No.  46,  that  they  are  a  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  the  living  One,  2T)D  =  3113  "like  a  multitude"!), 
and  elsewhere,  as  it  were,  as  the  living  mighty  rampart  and 
vehicle  of  the  approach  of  the  inaccessible  majesty  of  God; 
and  they  are  not  merely  in  general  the  medium  of  God's 
personal  presence  in  the  world,  but  more  especially  of  the 
presence  of  God  as  turning  the  fiery  side  of  His  doxa  to- 
wards the  world.  As  in  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  Oce- 
anus  comes  flying  xov  7rT£poYo>x7j  t6v&'  oIojvgv  7va>fj/fl  otojiiojv 
axep  eu6ovo)v,  so  in  the  present  passage  Jahve  rides  upon  the 
cherub,  of  which  the  heathenish  griffin  is  a  distortion;  or, 
if  by  a  comparison  of  passages  like  civ.  3,  Isa.  lxvi.  15,  we 
understand  David  according  to  Ezekiel,  He  rides  upon  the 
cherub  as  upon  His  living  throne -chariot  (H231D).  The 
throne  floats  upon  the  cherubim,  and  this  cherub-throne 
flies  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind;  or,  as  we  can  also  say:  the 
cherub  is  the  celestial  spirit  working  in  this  vehicle  formed 
of  the  spirit-like  elements.  The  Manager  of  the  chariot  is 
Himself  hidden  behind  the  thick  thunder-clouds,  pip  is  an 
aorist  without  the  consecutive  i  (cf.  "2  Hos.  vi.  1).  ~j ■-,  is 
the  accusative  of  the  object  to  it;  and  the  accusative  of  I 
predicate  is  doubled:  His  covering,  His  pavilion  round  about 
Him.  In  Job  xxxvi.  29  also  the  thunder-clouds  are  ca] 
God's  nrD,  and  also  in  xcvii.  2  they  are  PIP3D,  conceal 
Him  on  all  sides  and  announcing  only  His  pn 
He  is  wroth.  In  ver.  12&  the  accusative  of  the  obj  "-'" 
expanded    into    "darkness    of  waters*,   f.  th 
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waters*  and  billows  of  thick  vapour,  thick,  and  therefore 
dark,  masses  (2])  in  its  primary  meaning  of  denseness,  or  a 
thicket,  Exod.  xix.  9,  cf.  Jer.  iv.  29)  of  D^pnu/,  which  is  here 
a  poetical  name  for  fleecy  clouds.  The  dispersion  and  dis- 
charge, according  to  ver.  13,  proceeded  from  11U  H3J  .  Such 
is  the  expression  for  the  doxa  of  God  as  being  a  mirroring 
forth  of  His  nature,  as  it  were,  over  against  Him,  as  being 
therefore  His  brightness,  or  the  reflection  of  His  glory.  The 
doxa  is  fire  and  light.  On  this  occasion  the  forces  of  wrath 
issue  from  it,  and  therefore  it  is  the  fiery  forces:  heavy  and 
destructive  hail  (cf.  Exod.  ix.  23  sq.,  Isa.  xxx.  30)  and  fiery 
glowing  coals,  i.  e.  flashing  and  kindling  lightning.  The 
object  V2%  stands  first,  because  the  idea  of  clouds,  behind 
which,  according  to  ver.  11,  the  doxa  in  concealed,  is  pro- 
minently connected  with  the  doxa.  It  might  be  rendered: 
before  His  brightness  His  clouds  turn  into  hail  .  .  .  ,  a 
rendering  which  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
structure  of  the  stichs,  and  is  possible  according  to  Ges. 
§  138,  rem.  2.  Nevertheless,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
binr  .on  of  *Dy  with  clouds,  the  idea  of  breaking  through 
(Lam.  iii.  44)  is  very  natural.  If  V2y  is  removed,  then  TOV 
signifies  "thence  came  forth  hail  ..."  But  the  mention  of 
the  clouds  as  the  medium,  is  both  natural  and  appropriate. 
Vers.  14 — 16.  Amidst  thunder,  Jahve  hurled  lightnings 
as  arrows  upon  David's  enemies,  and  the  breath  of  His  anger 
laid  bare  the  beds  of  the  flood  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
earth,  in  order  to  rescue  the  sunken  one.  Thunder  is  the 
rumble  of  God,  and  as  it  were  the  hollow  murmur  of  His 
mouth,  Job  xxxvii.  2.  |1^g,  the  Most  High,  is  the  name  of 
God  as  the  inapproachable  Judge,  who  governs  all  things. 
The  third  line  of  ver.  14  is  erroneously  repeated  from  the 
preceding  strophe.  It  cannot  be  supported  on  grammatical 
grounds  by  Ex.  ix.  23,  since  b)p  jru,  edere  vocem,  has  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  the  n?p  jro,  dare  tonitrua,  of  that  pas- 
sage. The  symmetry  of  the  strophe  structure  is  also  against 
it;  and  it  is  wanting  both  in  2  Sam.  and  in  the  LXX.    D1, 


*  Rab  Dimi,  B.  Taanith  \0a,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  passage 
quotes  a  Palestine  proverb :  VII D  P'JD  "0JV  "JITO  \"PD  pTJ/T  \Hy  "Wti 
i.e.  if  the  clouds  are  transparent  they  will  yield  but  little  water,#  if  they 
are  dark  they  will  yield  a  quantity. 
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which,  as  the  opposite  of  Ej;p  Neh.  ii.  12,  Isa.  x.  7,  means 
adverbially  "in  abundance",  is  the  parallel  to  p6t&^1.  It  is 
generally  taken,  after  the  analogy  of  Gen.  xlix.  23,  in  the 
sense  of  p"!2,  cxliv.  6:  in  in  pause  =  2"\  (the  b  passing  over 
into  the  broader  a  like  ]y  instead  of  ]'])  in  Gen.  xlix.  3)  = 
2ZH,  cognate  with  Hin,  flCfi;  but  the  forms  2D,  12D,  here,  and 
in  every  other  instance,  have  but  a  very  questionable  exist- 
ence, as  e.g.  2*1,  Isa.  liv.  13,  is  more  probably  an  adjective 
than  the  third  person  prcet.  (cf.  Bottcher,  Neue  Aehrenlese 
No.  635,  106C).  The  suffixes  em  do  not  refer  to  the  arrows, 
i.  e.  lightnings,  but  to  David's  foes.  con  means  both  to 
put  in  commotion  and  to  destroy  by  confounding,  Exod. 
xiv.  24,  xxiii.  27.  In  addition  to  the  thunder,  the  voice  of 
Jahve,  comes  the  stormwind,  which  is  the  snorting  of  the 
breath  of  His  nostrils.  This  makes  the  channels  of  the  wa- 
ters visible  and  lays  bare  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  p">EK 
(collateral  form  to  pDX)  is  the  bed  of  the  river  and  then  the 
river  or  brook  itself,  a  continendo  aquas  (Ges.),  and  exactly 
like  the  Arabic  mesik,  mesdk,  mesek  (from  dL*x>,  the  VI. 
form  of  which,  tamdsaka,  corresponds  to  PBfetfVl),  means  a 
place  that  does  not  admit  of  the  water  soaking  in,  but  on 
account  of  the  firmness  of  the  soil  preserves  it  standing  or 
flowing.  What  are  here  meant  are  the  water -courses  or 
river  beds  that  hold  the  water.  It  is  only  needful  for  Jahve 
to  threaten  (sT:iTi|xav  Mat.  viii.  26)  and  the  floods,  in  which 
he,  whose  rescue  is  undertaken  here,  is  sunk,  flee  (civ.  7) 
and  dry  up  (cvi.  9,  Nah.  i.  4).  But  he  is  already  half 
engulfed  in  the  abyss  of  Hades,  hence  not  merely  the  bed 
of  the  flood  is  opened  up,  but  the  earth  is  rent  to  its  very 
centre.  From  the  language  being  here  so  thoroughly  alle- 
gorical, it  is  clear  that  we  were  quite  correct  in  interpreting 
the  description  as  ideal.  He,  who  is  nearly  overpowered  by 
his  foes,  is  represented  as  one  engulfed  in  deep  waters  and 
almost  drowning. 

Vers.  17 — 20.  Then  Jahve  stretches  out  His  hand  from 
above  into  the  deep  chasm  and  draws  up  the  unking  one. 
The  verb  rbw  occurs  also  in  prose  (2  Sam.  vi.  6)  without 
"P  (lvii.  4,  cf.  on  the  other  hand  the  borrowed  passage,  cxliv. 
7)  in  the  signification  to  reach  (after  anything).  The  verb 
HtMOj   however,    is   only  found  in   one   other  instance,   \'u. 
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Exod.  ii.  10,  as  the  root  (transferred  from  the  Egyptian 
into  the  Hebrew)  of  the  name  of  Moses,  and  even  Luther 
saw  in  it  an  historical  allusion,  "He  hath  made  a  Moses  of 
me",  He  hath  drawn  me  out  of  great  (many)  waters,  which 
had  well  nigh  swallowed  me  up,  as  He  did  Moses  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  in  which  he  would  have  perished.  This 
figurative  language  is  followed,  in  ver.  18,  by  its  interpre- 
tation, just  as  in  cxliv.  7  the  "great  waters"  are  explained 
by  "Di  03  -pp,  which,  however,  is  not  suitable  here,  or  at 
least  is  too  limited. 

With  ver.  17  the  hymn  has  reached  the  climax  of  epic 
description,  from  which  it  now  descends  in  a  tone  that  be- 
comes more  and  more  lyrical.  In  the  combination  TJ?  "CPfc, 
Tj;  is  not  an  adverbial  accusative,  but  an  adjective,  like 
rDIZD  *pn  cxliii.  10,  and  6  avqp  a^aQ6q  (HebraerbriefS.  353). 
>3  introduces  the  reason  for  the  interposition  of  the  divine 
omnipotence,  viz.  the  superior  strength  of  the  foe  and  the 
weakness  of  the  oppressed  one.  On  the  day  of  his  TK,  i.  e. 
(vid.  on  xxxi.  12)  his  load  or  calamity,  when  he  was  alto- 
gether a  homeless  and  almost  defenceless  fugitive,  they  came 
upon  him  (Dip  xvii.  13),  cutting  off  all  possible  means  of 
delivering  himself,  but  Jahve  became  the  fugitive's  staff 
(xxiii.  4)  upon  wjiich  he  leaned  and  kept  himself  erect.  By 
the  hand  of  God,  out  of  straits  and  difficulties  he  reached  a 
broad  place,  out  of  the  dungeon  of  oppression  to  freedom, 
for  Jahve  had  delighted  in  him,  he  was  His  chosen  and  be- 
loved one.  Vpn  has  the  accent  on  the  penult  here,  and 
Metheg  as  a  sign  of  the  lengthening  (JTI^vn)  beside  the  ~e, 
that  it  may  not  be  read  e,*  The  following  strophe  tells 
the  reason  of  his  pleasing  God  and  of  His  not  allowing 
him  to  perish.  This  *3  yzri  "O  (for  He  delighted  in  me)  now 
becomes  the  primary  thought  of  the  song. 

Vers.  21 — 24.  On  bizl  (like  nbu/  with  the  accusative  not 
merely  of  the  thing,  but  also  of  the  person,  e.  g.  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  18),  eo  or  xocxto?  irpaiTsiv  xiva,  vid.  on  vii.  5.  "1W,  to 
observe  =  to  keep,  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Job  xxii.  15. 


*  In  like  manner  Metheg  is  placed  beside  the  e  of  the  final  closed 
syllable  that  has  lost  the  tone  in  ^pn  xxii.  9,  Wjinffl  xc.  2.,  vid.  Isaiah 
S.  594  note. 
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\0  pah  is  a  pregnant  expression  of  the  malitiosa  desertio. 
"From  God's  side",  i.  e.  in  His  judgment,  would  be  contrary 
to  the  general  usage  of  the  language  (for  the  rq  in  Job  iv. 
17  has  a  different  meaning)  and  would  be  but  a  chilling  ad- 
dition. On  the  poetical  form  >3D,  in  pause  *3D,  vid.  Ew. 
§  263, &.  The  fut.  in  ver.  23&,  close  after  the  substantival 
clause  ver.  23«,  is  not  intended  of  the  habit  in  the  past,  but 
at  the  present  time:  he  has  not  wickedly  forsaken  God,  but 
(*3  =  imo,  sed)  always  has  God's  commandments  present 
before  him  as  his  rule  of  conduct,  and  has  not  put  them  far 
away  out  of  his  sight,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sin  with  less 
compunction;  and  thus  then  (fut.  consec.)  in  relation  (cy, 
as  in  Deut.  xviii.  13,  cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5)  to  God  he  was 
Cpn,  with  his  whole  soul  undividedly  devoted  to  Him,  and  he 
guarded  himself  against  his  iniquity  (liy,  from  mjj,  ^55X5  to 
twist,  pervert,  cf.  ^yh.  of  error,  delusion,  self- enlight- 
enment), i.  e.  not:  against  acquiescence  in  his  in-dwelling 
sin,  but:  against  iniquity  becoming  in  any  way  his  own; 
"JiJJD  equivalent  to  VfigD  (Dan.  ix.  5),  cf.  ^ro  =  than  that 
I  should  live,  Jon.  iv.  8.  In  this  strophe,  this  Psalm  strikes 
a  cord  that  harmonises  with  Ps.  xvii.,  after  which  it  is  there- 
fore placed.  We  may  compare  David's  own  testimony  con- 
cerning himself  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  23  sq.,  the  testimony  of 
God  in  1  Kings  xiv.  8,  and  the  testimony  of  history  in  1 
Kings  xv.  5,  xi.  4. 

Vers.  25. — 28.  What  was  said  in  ver.  21  is  again  express- 
ed here  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  and  substantiated  in 
vers.  26,  27.  Ten  is  a  friend  of  God  and  man,  just  as  pius 
is  used  of  behaviour  to  men  as  well  as  towards  God.  *GJ 
COT  the  man  (construct  of  -OH)  of  moral  and  religious 
completeness  (integri  =  integritatis,  cf.  xv.  2),  i.  e.  of  undi- 
vided devotion  to  God.  *1DJ  (instead  of  which  we  find  ^3 
22S  elsewhere,  xxiv.  4,  lxxiii.  1)  not  one  who  is  purified, 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  reflexive  primary  meaning  of 
Niph.,  one  who  is  purifying  himself,  otYvi'ujv  eciutov,  1  John 
iii.  3.  ir"j?y  (the  opposite  of  nt^)  one  who  is  morally  distort- 
ed, perverse.  Freely  formed  Hithpaels  are  used  with  thi 
attributive  words  to  give  expression  to  the  correspond] 
self-manifestation:  "CrirTl,  CBFiri  (Ges.  §  54,  2,6),  TCril,  and 
bnonn  (to  shew  one's  self  btt)    or  '^r'-rZ).     Tl. 
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love  of  the  godly  man  God  requites  with  confiding  love,  the 
entire  submission  of  the  upright  with  a  full  measure  of 
grace,  the  endeavour  after  purity  by  an  unbeclouded  cha- 
rity (cf.  lxxiii.  1),  moral  perverseness  by  paradoxical  judg- 
ments, giving  the  perverse  over  to  his  perverseness  (Rom.  i. 
28)  and  leading  him  by  strange  ways  to  final  condemnation 
(Isa.  xxix.  14,  cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  23  sq.).  The  truth,  which  is 
here  enunciated,  is  not  that  the  conception  which  man  forms 
of  God  is  the  reflected  image  of  his  own  mind  and  heart, 
but  that  God's  conduct  to  man  is  the  reflection  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  man  has  placed  himself  to  God ;  cf.  1  Sam. 
ii.  30,  xv.  23.  This  universal  truth  is  illustrated  and  sub- 
stantiated in  ver.  28.  The  people  who  are  bowed  down  by 
affliction  experience  God's  condescension,  to  their  salvation; 
and  their  haughty  oppressors,  God's  exaltation,  to  their 
humiliation.  Lofty,  proud  eyes  are  among  the  seven  things 
that  Jahve  hateth,  according  to  Prov.  vi.  17.  The  judgment 
of  God  compels  them  to  humble  themselves  with  shame,  Isa. 
ii.  11. 

Vers.  29 — 31.  The  confirmation  of  what  has  been  as- 
serted is  continued  by  David's  application  of  it  to  himself. 
Hitzig  translates  the  futures  in  vers.  29  sq.  as  imperfects; 
but  the  sequence  of  the  tenses,  which  would  bring  this  ren- 
dering with  it,  is  in  this  instance  interrupted,  as  it  has  been 
even  in  ver.  28,  by  "O.  The  lamp,  "1J  (contracted  from  na- 
rver),  is  an  image  of  life,  which  as  it  were  burns  on  and  on, 
including  the  idea  of  prosperity  and  high  rank  ;  in  the  form 
"VJ  (from  nirvr,  nijr)  it  is  the  usual  figurative  word  for  the 
continuance  of  the  house  of  David,  1  Kings  xi.  36,  and  fre- 
quently. David's  life  and  dominion,  as  the  covenant  king. 
is  the  lamp  which  God's  favour  has  lighted  for  the  well- 
being  of  Israel,  and  His  power  will  not  allow  this  lamp 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  17)  to  be  quenched.  The  darkness  which  breaks 
in  upon  David  and  his  house  is  always  lighted  up  again  by 
Jahve.  For  His  strength  is  mighty  in  the  weak;  in,  with,  and 
by  Him  he  can  do  all  things.  The  f'ut.  ^1N*  may  be  all  the 
more  surely  derived  from^"i  (=  f>~)N),  inasmuch  as  this  verb 
has  the  changeable  u  in  the  future  also  in  Isa.  xlii.  4,  Eccl. 
xii.  6.  The  text  of  2  Sam.  xxii.,  however,  certainly  seems 
to  put  "rushing  upon"  in  the  stead  of  "breaking  down".  With 
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ver.  31  the  first  half  of  the  hymn  closes  epiphonematically. 
bit?)  is  a  nom.  absoL,  like  T&n,  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  This  old 
Mosaic  utterance  is  re-echoed  here,  as  in  2  Sam.  vii.  22,  in 
the  mouth  of  David.  The  article  of  btt?]  points  to  God  as 
being  manifest  in  past  history.  His  way  is  faultless  and  blame- 
less. His  word  is  PlBriS,  not  slaggy  ore,  but  purified  solid 
gold,  xii.  7.  Whoever  retreats  into  Him,  the  God  of  the  pro- 
mise, is  shielded  from  every  danger.  Prov.  xxx.  5  is  borrow- 
ed from  this  passage. 

Vers.  32 — 35.  The  grateful  description  of  the  tokens 
of  favour  he  has  experienced  takes  a  new  flight,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  the  second  half  of  the  Psalm  in  a  more  varied  and 
less  artificial  mixture  of  the  strophes.  What  is  said  in  ver. 
31  of  the  way  and  word  of  Jahve  and  of  Jahve  Himself,  is 
confirmed  in  ver.  32  by  the  fact  that  He  alone  is  fil^N,  a 
divine  being  to  be  reverenced,  and  He  alone  is  -fig,  a  rock, 
i.  e.  a  ground  of  confidence  that  cannot  be  shaken.  What 
is  said  in  ver.  31  consequently  can  be  said  only  of  Him. 
nj^SD  and  ^n^T  alternate;  the  former  (with  a  negative 
intensive  TO)  signifies  "without  reference  to"  and  then  ab- 
solutely "without"  or  besides,  and  the  latter  (with  i  as  a 
connecting  vowel,  which  elsewhere  has  also  the  function  of 
a  suffix),  from  r6l?  (i"PlT),  "exception".  The  verses  imme- 
diately following  are  attached  descriptively  to  U^TNJ,  our 
God  (*'.  e.  the  God  of  Israel),  the  God,  who  girded  me  with 
strength;  and  accordingly  (fut.  consec.)  made  my  way  QipR, 
"perfect",  i.  e.  absolutely  smooth,  free  from  stumblings  and 
errors,  leading  straight  forward  to  a  divine  goal.  The  idea 
is  no  other  than  that  in  ver.  31,  cf.  Job  xxii.  3,  except  that 
the  freedom  from  error  here  is  intended  to  be  understood  in 
accordance  with  its  reference  to  the  way  of  a  man,  of  a  king, 
and  of  a  warrior;  cf.,  moreover,  the  other  text.     The  verb 

Try  signifies,  like  ^I**,  to  make  equal  (cequare\  to  ana: 

to  set  right;  the  dependent  passage  Hab.  iii.  19  has,  in- 
stead of  this  verb,  the  more  uncoloured  Cy\l'.  The  hind, 
m^N  or  n^\X,  is  the  perfection  of  swiftness  (cf.  D  nil 

eXcuppfo)  and   also  of  gracefulness  among   animals.  Ice 

the  hinds"  is  equivalent  to  like  hinds'  feet;  the  Hel  tyle 

leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  infer   the    appropriate    point 
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comparison  from  the  figure.  It  is  not  swiftness  in  flight 
(De  Wette),  but  in  attack  and  pursuit  that  is  meant,  — 
the  latter  being  a  prominent  characteristic  of  warriors, 
according  to  2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18,  1  Chron.  xii.  8.  David 
does  not  call  the  high  places  of  the  enemy,  which  he  has 
made  his  own  by  conquest  "my  high  places",  but  those  heights 
of  the  Holy  Land  which  belong  to  him  as  king  of  Israel: 
upon  these  Jahve  preserves  him  a  firm  position,  so  that 
from  them  he  may  rule  the  land  far  and  wide,  and  hold 
them  victoriously  (cf.  passages  like  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  Isa.  lviii. 
14).  The  verb  "18^,  which  has  a  double  accusative  in  other 
instances,  is  here  combined  with  b  of  the  subject  taught,  as 
the  aim  of  the  teaching.  The  verb  nro  (to  press  down  — 
to  bend  a  bow)  precedes  the  subject  "my  arms"  in  the  sin- 
gular; this  inequality  is  admissible  even  when  the  subject 
stands  first  (e.  g.  Gen.  xlix.  22,  Joel  i.  20,  Zech.  vi.  14). 
nt^'iro  ntP'P  a  bow  of  brazen  =  of  brass,  as  in  Job  xx.  24. 

t  :  v  lv 

It  is  also  the  manner  of  heroes  in  Homer  and  in  the  Rama- 
jana  to  press  down  and  bend  with  their  hand  a  brazen  bow, 
one  end  of  which  rests  on  the  ground. 

Vers.  36 — 37.  Yet  it  is  not  the  brazen  bow  in  itself 
that  makes  him  victorious,  but  the  helpful  strength  of  his 
God.  "Shield  of  Thy  salvation"  is  that  consisting  of  Thy 
salvation,  pft  has  an  unchangeable  «,  as  it  has  always.  The 
salvation  of  Jahve  covered  him  as  a  shield,  from  which 
every  stroke  of  the  foe  rebounded;  the  right  hand  of  Jahve 
supported  him  that  his  hands  might  not  become  feeble  in 
the  conflict.  In  its  ultimate  cause  it  is  the  divine  illjg,  to  which 
he  must  trace  back  his  greatness,  i.  e.  God's  lowliness,  by 
virtue  of  which  His  eyes  look  down  upon  that  which  is  on 
the  earth  (exiii.  6),  and  the  poor  and  contrite  ones  are  His 
favourite  dwelling-place  (Isa.  lvii.  15,  lxvi.  1  sq.);  cf.  B. 
Megilla  31#,  "wl  rever  Scripture  testifies  of  the  ITIOJ  of  the 
Holy  One,  bless  I  be  He,  it  gives  prominence  also,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  to  His  condescension,  inwni-JJ,  as  in  Deut. 
x.  17  and  in  connection  with  it  ver.  18,  Isa.  lvii.  15#  and 
15&,  Ps.  lxviii.  5  and  6".  The  rendering  of  Luther,  who 
follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "When  Thou  humblest  me, 
Thou  makest  me  great"  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  niJg 
means  the  bending  of  one's  self,  and  not  of  another.    What 
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is  intended  is,  that  condescension  of  God  to  mankind,  and 
especially  to  the  house  of  David,  which  was  in  operation, 
with  an  ultimate  view  to  the  incarnation,  in  the  life  of  the 
son  of  Jesse  from  the  time  of  his  anointing  to  his  death,  viz. 
the  divine  xpyjotott]?  xal  cpiXav0po)7:ia  (Tit.  iii.  4),  which  elect- 
ed the  shepherd  boy  to  be  king,  and  did  not  cast  him  off 
even  when  he  fell  into  sin  and  his  infirmities  became  mani- 
fest. To  enlarge  his  steps  under  any  one  is  equivalent  to 
securing  him  room  for  freedom  of  motion  (cf.  the  opposite 
form  of  expression  in  Prov.  iv.  12).  Jahve  removed  the 
obstacles  of  his  course  out  of  the  way,  and  steeled  his  ankles 
so  that  he  stood  firm  in  fight  and  endured  till  he  came 
off  victorious.  The  prcel.  yiyiD  substantiates  what,  without 
any  other  indication  of  it,  is  required  by  the  consecutio 
temporum,  viz.  that  everything  here  has  a  retrospective 
meaning. 

Vers.  38 — 41.  Thus  in  God's  strength,  with  the  armour 
of  God,  and  by  God's  assistance  in  fight,  he  smote,  cast 
down,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  his  foes  in  foreign  and  in 
civil  wars.  According  to  the  Hebrew  syntax  the  whole  of 
this  passage  is  a  retrospect.  The  imperfect  signification  of 
the  futures  in  vers.  38,  39  is  made  clear  from  the  aorist 
which  appears  in  ver.  40,  and  from  the  perfects  and  futures 
in  what  follows  it.  The  strophe  begins  with  an  echo  of 
Exod.  xv.  9  (cf.  supra  vii.  6).  The  poet  calls  his  oppo- 
nents '•cp,  as  in  ver.  49,  xliv.  6,  lxxiv.  23,  cf.  i:Epp  Job  xxii. 
20,  inasmuch  as  Dip  by  itself  has  the  sense  of  rising  up  in 
hostility  and  consequently  one  can  say  'DP  instead  of 
ty  D^PfJ  (CEip  2  Kings  xvi.  7).*  The  frequent  use  of  this 
phrase  (<?.  g.  xxxvi.  13,  Lam.  i.  14)  shews  that  C^p  in  ver. 
39#  does  not  mean  "to  stand  (resist)",  but  "to  rise  (again)." 
The  phrase  Ppy  ]PJ,  however,  which  in  other  passages  1 
those  fleeing  as  its  subject  (2  Chron.  xxix.  G),  is  here  difi 
ently  applied:   Thou  gavest,   or  madest  me  mine  enemiei 


*   In  the  language   of  the   Beduins   kdm   is  war,   feud,  end  j  'mTinl 
(denominative  from  kdm)  my  enemy  (hostis);  kdm  also  has  tl 
tion  of  a  collective  of  kumuni,  and  one  can  equally  well  say:  entum 

yana  kdm,  you  and  we  are  enemies,  and:   benulua  hum,  ther<  be- 

tween us. 
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back,  i.  e.  those  who  turn  back,  as  in  Exod  ~xiii.  27.  From 
xxi.  13  (UDW  IDH^H,  Symm.  Ta£ei?  auxou?  aTroaipocpoix;)  it  be- 
comes clear  that  rp'y  is  not  an  accusative  of  the  member 
beside  the  accusative  of  the  person  (as  e.  g.  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
11),  but  an  accusative  of  the  factitive  object  according  to 
Ges.  §  139,  2. 

Vers.  42 — 43.  Their  prayer  to  their  gods,  wrung  from 
them  by  their  distress,  and  even  to  Jahve,  was  in  vain,  be- 
cause it  was  for  their  cause,  and  too  late  put  up  to  Him. 
ty  =  }$;  in  xlii.  2  the  two  prepositions  are  interchanged. 
Since  we  do  not  pulverize  dust,  but  to  dust,  *)SJQ  is  to  be 
taken  as  describing  the  result:  so  that  they  became  as  dust 
(cf.  Job  xxxviii.  30,  ptO,  so  that  it  is  become  like  stone,  and 
the  extreme  of  such  pregnant  brevity  of  expression  in  Isa. 
xli.  2)  before  the  wind  (?J5"^y  as  in  2  Chron.  iii.  17,  before 
the  front).  The  second  figure  is  to  be  explained  differently: 
I  emptied  them  out  (DD"H£  from  p^Pl)  like  the  dirt  of  the 
streets,  i.  e.  not  merely:  so  that  they  became  such,  but  as  one 
empties  it  out,  —  thus  contemptuously,  ignominiously  and 
completely  (cf.  Isa.  x.  6,  Zech.  x.  5).  The  LXX.  renders  it 
Xsavui  from  p"in  (root  pi  to  stretch,  make  thin,  cf.  tendo 
tenuis,  dehnen  diinn);  and  the  text  of  2  Sam.  xxii.  presents 
the  same  idea  in  Dp"Nj. 

Vers.  44 — 46.  Thus  victorious  in  God,  David  became 
what  he  now  is,  viz.  the  ruler  of  a  great  kingdom  firmly 
establish  both  in  home  and  foreign  relations.  With  respect 
to  the  D?13  and  the  verb  iJbAdF)  which  follows,  D])  "en  can 
only  be  understood  of  the  conflicts  among  his  own  people, 
in  which  David  was  involved  by  the  persecution  of  Saul 
and  the  rebellions  of  Absolom  and  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri; 
and  from  which  Jahve  delivered  him,  in  order  to  preserve 
him  for  his  calling  of  world-wide  dominion  in  accordance 
with  the  promise.  We  therefore  interpret  the  passage  ac- 
cording to  Cy  ITHS  in  Isa.  xlix.  8.,  and  DJTDWp  in  Isa. 
xxvi.  11;  whereas  the  following  cy  comes  to  have  a  foreign 
application  by  reason  of  the  attributive  clause  T.jn*"*6 
(Ges.  §  123,  3).  The  Niph.  yctfj  in  ver.  45  is  the  reflexive 
of  yDt£>,  to  obey  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxiv.  7),  and  is  therefore  to  be 
rendered:  shew  themselves  obedient  (=  Ithpa.  in  Dan.  vii. 
27).     pfc  yDKs^  implies  more  than  that  they  obeyed  at  the 
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word;  ££#  means  information,  rumour,  and  ]jk  J701&' is  the 
opposite  of  personal  observation  (Job  xlii.  5),  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  rendered:  they  submitted  even  at  the  tidings  of 
my  victories ;  and  2  Sam.  viii.  9  sq.  is  an  example  of  this. 
VfTD  to  lie,  disown,  feign,  and  flatter,  is  used  here,  as  it  is 
frequently,  of  the  extorted  humility  which  the  vanquished 
shew  towards  the  conqueror.  Ver.  46  completes  the  picture 
of  the  reason  of  the  sons  of  a  foreign  country  "putting  a 
good  face  on  a  bad  game".  They  faded  away,  i.  e.  they  be- 
came weak  and  faint-hearted  (Ex  xviii.  18),  incapable  of 
holding  out  against  or  breaking  through  any  siege  by  Da- 
vid, and  trembled,  surrendering  at  discretion,  out  of  their 
close  places,  i.  e.  out  of  their  strongholds  behind  which  they 
had  shut  themselves  in  (cf.  cxlii.  8).  The  signification  of 
being  alarmed,  which  in  this  instance,  being  found  in  com- 
bination with  a  local  ]D,  is  confined  to  the  sense  of  terrified 

flight,  is  secured  to  the  verb  T\T\  by  the  Arabic  ~y^»  (root 

w^.,  of  audible  pressure,  crowding,  and  the  like)  to  be  press- 
ed, crowded,  tight,  or  narrow,  to  get  in  a  strait,  and  the 
Targumic  KDID"!  KT)PI  =  Nmcn  NPE\X  (vid.  the  Targums  on 
Deut.  xxxii.  25).  j^  to  limp,  halt,  which  is  compared 
by  Hitzig,  is  far  removed  as  to  the  sound;  and  the  most  na- 
tural, but  colourless  «-vi^>   to  go  out  of  (according  to  its 

radical  meaning  —  cf.  jA,  pj-^  &c-  — :  t°  break  forth, 

erumpere),  cannot  be  supported  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  The 
1TJPP  found  in  the  borrowed  passage  in  Micah,  ch.  vii.  17, 
favours  our  rendering. 

Vers.  47 — 49.     The  hymn  now  draws  towards  the  end 
with  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  multitude  of  God's 
mighty  deeds,  which  have  just  been  displayed.     Like   the 
(ntt)  Tpi3   which  is  always  doxological,  7)  'PI  (vivus  Jahi 
is  meant  as  a  predicate  clause,  but  is  read  with  the  accent 
of  an  exclamation  just  as  in  the  formula  of  an  oath,  which 
is  the  same  expression;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  ha 
doxological  meaning.     Accordingly  C1T1  also  signifies  ■ 
alted  be,"  in  which  sense  it  is  written  DTI  (DTI  =  CTV)  i'1 
the   other  text.     There    are   three    doxological   ntteran< 
drawn  from  the  events  which  have  just  been  celebrated   in 
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song.  That  which  follows,  from  b#7)  onwards,  describes 
Jahve  once  more  #s  the  living,  blessed  (euXo-pr^v),  and  ex- 
alted One,  which  He  has  shewn  Himself  to  be.  From  T2H3 
we  see  that  jniin  is  to  be  resolved  as  an  imperfect.  The 
proofs  of  vengeance,  MDP},  are  called  God's  gift,  insofar  as 
He  has  rendered  it  possible  to  him  to  punish  the  attacks 
upon  his  own  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  his  people,  or  to 
witness  the  punishment  of  such  insults  (e.  g.  in  the  case  of 
Nabal);  for  divine  vengeance  is  a  securing  by  punishment 
(vindicatio)  of  the  inviolability  of  the  right.  It  is  question- 
able whether  T3TPI  (synonym  TT),  cxliv.  2)  here  and  in 
xlvii.  4  means  "to  bring  to  reason"  as  an  intensive  of  "OT, 
to  drive  (Ges.);  the  more  natural  meaning  is  "to  turn  the 
back"  according  to  the  Arabic  adbara  (Hitzig),  cf.  dabar, 
dabre,  flight,  retreat;  dabira  to  be  wounded  behind;  medbur, 
wounded  in  the  back.  The  idea  from  which  T3"in  gains  the 
meaning  "to  subdue"  is  that  of  flight,  in  which  hostile  na- 
tions, overtaken  from  behind,  sank  down  under  him  (xlv. 
6);  but  the  idea  that  is  fully  worked  out  in  cxxix.  3,  Isa. 
li.  23,  is  by  no  means  remote.  With  ^tDvjDD  the  assertion  takes 
the  form  of  an  address.  ]p  CD11  does  not  differ  from  ix.  14: 
Thou  liftest  me  up  away  from  mine  enemies,  so  that  I  hover 
above  them  and  triumph  over  them.  The  climactic  F]K,  of 
which  poetry  is  fond,  here  unites  two  thoughts  of  a  like  im- 
port to  give  intensity  of  expression  to  the  one  idea.  The 
participle  is  followed  by  futures:  his  manifold  experience  is 
concentrated  in  one  general  ideal  expression. 

Vers.  50 — 51.  The  praise  of  so  blessed  a  God,  who  acts 
towards  David  as  He  has  promised  him,  shall  not  be  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  Israel.  When  God's 
anointed  makes  war  with  the  sword  upon  the  heathen,  it  is, 
in  the  end,  the  blessing  of  the  knowledge  of  Jahve  for  which 
he  opens  up  the  way,  and  the  salvation  of  Jahve,  which  he 
thus  mediatorially  helps  on.  Paul  has  a  perfect  right  to 
quote  ver.  50  of  this  Psalm  (Rom.  xv.  9),  together  with  Deut. 
xxxii.  43  and  Ps.  cxvii.  1,  as  proof  that  salvation  belongs 
to  the  Gentiles  also,  according  to  the  divine  purpose  of 
mercy.  What  is  said  in  ver.  51  as  the  reason  and  matter  of 
the  praise  that  shall  go  forth  beyond  Israel,  is  an  echo  of 
the  Messianic  promises  in  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 16  which  is  per- 
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fectly  reconcileable  with  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the 
Psalm,  as  Hitzig  acknowledges.  And  Theodoret  does  not 
wrongly  appeal  to  the  closing  words  D^ijrig  against  the 
Jews.  In  whom,  but  in  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  has  the 
fallen  throne  of  David  any  lasting  continuance,  and  in  whom, 
but  in  Christ,  has  all  that  has  been  promised  to  the  seed 
of  David  eternal  truth  and  reality?  The  praise  of  Jahve, 
the  God  of  David,  His  anointed,  is,  according  to  its  ultimate 
import,  a  praising  of  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ. 


PSALM  XVIII.  ACCORDING  TO  THE  TEXT  OF  2  SAM.  XXII. 

On  the  differences  of  the  introductory  superscription, 
see  on  xviii.  1.  The  relation  of  the  prose  accentuation  of 
the  Psalm  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  to  the  poetical  accentuation  in 
the  Psalter  is  instructive.  Thus,  for  example,  instead  of 
Mercha  mahpach.  (Olewejored)  in  the  Psalter  we  here  find 
Athnach;  instead  of  the  Athnach  following  upon  Mercha  mah- 
pach., here  is  Zakeph  (cf.  xviii.  7,  16,  31  with  2  Sam.  xxii. 
7,  16,  31);  instead  of  Rebia  mugrash,  here  Tiphcha  (cf.  xviii. 
4  with  2  Sam.  xxii.  4);  instead  of  Pazer  at  the  beginning  of 
a  verse,  here  Athnach  (cf.  Ps.  xviii.  2  with  2  Sam.  xxii.  2).* 
The  peculiar  mode  of  writing  the  stichs,  in  which  we  find 
this  song  in  our  editions,  is  the  old  traditional  mode.  If 
a  half-line  is  placed  above  a  half-line,  so  that  they  form 
two  columns,  it  is  called  mx  '23"^  mN  ftxb  ^rby  MS 
brick  upon  brick,  a  half-brick  upon  a  half-brick,  as  the  song 
Haazinu  in  Deut.  xxxii.  is  set  out  in  our  editions.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  half-lines  appear  as  they  do  here  divided 
and  placed  in  layers  one  over  another,  it  is  called  rr"\x 
ir~lN  121'by  fU3^1  T)2cb  "Cr^y.  According  to  Megilla  1G&  all 
the  cantica  in  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  written  thus;  and 
according  to  Sofrim  xiii.,  Ps.  xviii.  has  this  form  in  common 
with  2  Sam.  xxii. 

Vers.  2 — 4.   This  strophe  is  stunted  by  the  falling  an 
of  its  monostichic  introit,  xviii.  2.     In  consequence  of  this, 
the  vocatives   in  vers.  2  sq.  are  deprived  of  their  support 


*    Vid.  Baer's  Accentsystcm  xv.,   and  Thorath   Emcth    hi 

with  S.  44,  Anm. 
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and  lowered  to  substantival  clauses:  Jahve  is  my  Rock,  &c, 
which  form  no  proper  beginning  for  a  hymn.  Instead  of 
U?^BI3  we  have,  as  in  cxliv.  2,  "6-^DDi;  and  instead  of 
ryk  $8  we  find  n^  in'^N ,  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
manner  of  arranging  these  emblematical  names.  The  loss 
the  strophe  sustains  is  compensated  by  the  addition:  and  my 
Refuge,  my  Saviour,  who  savest  me  from  violence.  In  ver.  4&  as 
in  ver.  49&  the  non-assimilated  )p  (cf.  ver.  14,  xxx.  4,  lxxiii. 
19)  is  shortened  into  an  assimilated  one.  May  ^  perhaps 
be  the  remains  of  the  obliterated  "6k,  and  ^n'^N,  as  it  were, 
the  clothing  of  the  v-js|\j  which  was  then  left  too  bare? 

Vers.  5 — 7.  The  connection  of  this  strophe  with  the 
preceding  by  "Q  accords  with  the  sense,  but  is  tame.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reading  ni£'b  instead  of  \^2n  (even  though 
the  author  of  cxvi.  3  may  have  thus  read  it)  is  commended 
by  the  parallelism,  and  by  the  fact,  that  now  the  latter 
figure  is  not  repeated  in  vers.  5,  6.  "HDI^'d  are  not  neces- 
sarily waves  that  break  upon  the  shore,  but  may  also  be 
such  as  break  one  upon  another,  and  consequently  >MEN 
is  not  inadmissible.  The  l  of  ^rui.,  which  is  not  wanted, 
is  omitted.  Instead  of  the  fuller  toned  form  0*020,  which 
is  also  more  commensurate  with  the  closing  cadence  of  the 
verse,  we  have  here  the  usual  syncopated  012D  (cf.  cxviii. 
11).  The  repetition  of  the  NIpN  (instead  of  JftB/K)  is  even 
more  unpoetical  than  the  repetition  of  ^21"!  would  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  originally  have  been  JflDtfity  instead 
of  yptt^;  without  1  it  is  an  expression  (intended  retrospec- 
tively) of  what  takes  place  simultaneously,  with  i  it  expresses 
the  principal  fact.  The  concluding  line  VJTNQ  TO1#1  is 
stunted:  the  brief  substantival  clause  is  not  meaningless 
(cf.  Job  xv.  21,  Isa.  v.  9),  but  is  only  a  fragment  of  the 
more  copious,  fuller  toned  conclusion  of  the  strophe  which 
we  find  in  the  Psalter. 

Vers.  8 — 10.  The  Keri  here  obliterates  the  significant 
alternation  of  the  Kal  and  Hithpa.  of  tfga.  Instead  of  HD1Z3 
we  have  the  feminine  form  of  the  plural  nHDID  (as  in  both 
texts  in  ver.  16)  without  l.  Instead  of  the  genitive  Dnn,  by 
an  extension  of  the  figure,  we  have  CCiTD  (cf.  the  pillars, 
Job  xxvi.  11),  which  is  not  intended  of  the  mountains  as  of 
Atlasses,  as  it  were,  supporting  the  heavens,  but  of  the  points 
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of  support  and  central  points  of  the  heavens  themselves: 
the  whole  universe  trembles. 

Vers.  11  — 13.  Instead  of  the  pictorial  K"n  (Deut. 
xxviii.  49,  and  hence  in  Jeremiah),  which  is  generally  used 
of  the  flight  of  the  eagle,  we  have  the  plain,  uncoloured 
NTl  He  appeared.  Instead  of  nt2^,  which  is  intended  as  an 
aorist,  we  meet  the  more  strictly  regular,  but  here,  where 
so  many  aorists  with  1  come  together,  less  poetical  rstft*  In 
ver.  12a  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  parallel  members  has  grown 
over  till  it  forms  one  heavy  clumsy  line:  And  made  darkness 
round  about  Him  a  pavilion  (niZp).  But  the  onz.  Xsy.  HT^'H, 
to  which  the  signification  of  a  "massive  gathering  together" 
is  secured  by  the  Arabic,  is  perhaps  original.  The  word 
y&js*,  frequently  used  in  the  Koran  of  assembling  to  judg- 
ment, with  the  radical  signification  stipare,  cogere  (to  crowd 
together,  compress)  which  is  also  present  in  ^^^t  yiU»> 
<Xck^,  is  here  used  like  ayeipeiv  in  the  Homeric  vecpsXr^eplxa 
(the  cloud-gatherer).*  Ver.  13  is  terribly  mutilated.  Of 
1  T)D  my  V2V  of  the  other  text  there  are  only  the  four 
letters  Hg2  (as  in  ver.  9c)  left. 

Vers.  14 — 16.  Instead  of  DJTP1  we  find  D$TP,  which  is 
less  admissible  here,  where  a  principal  fact  is  related  and 
the  description  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  goal. 
Instead  of  D^CtfiHD  the  other  text  has  D^DKG ;  in  xxx.  4  also, 

■       r     !  •  ■  -    -  - 

]D  is  retained  without  being  assimilated  before  w.  But  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  line  Bfopi?n:n  TJ3  is  wanting,  is  a 
proof,  which  we  welcome,  that  it  is  accidentally  repeated 
from  the  preceding  strophe,  in  the  other  text.  On  the  other 
hand,  c^n  is  inferior  to  v*T);  2")  D'p*121  is  corrupted  into 
a  tame  p^2;  and  the  Keri  cfM  erroneously  assumes  that  the 
suffix  of  DS*D1  refers  to  the  arrows,  i.  e.  lightnings.  Again 
on  the  other  hand,  C>  ^p">£N,  channels  of  the  sea,  is  perhaps 


*    Midrash   and  Talmud  explain    it  according  to   the   Aramai. 
straining  of  the  clouds",  inasmuch   as  the  clouds,  like  a  si  the 

drops  trickle  down  to  the  earth,  falling  close  upon  each  otln-r  ami 
separately  {B.  Taanith  U:   yp~\?    Why    WD   nrHCOTD).     Kimchi   com- 
bines  T:n   with    Tw'p.    But  the  ancient  Arabic  ^^»  i>  the  right 
to  the  word.    The  root  of  "i:/n  and  H3  *:  n   La  perbapi  tme  (cf. 

Exod.  x.  21). 
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original;  Cft  in  this  connection  expresses  too  little,  and,  as 
being  the  customary  word  in  combination  with  ij7»BN  (xlii. 
2,  Joel  i.  20),  may  easily  have  been  substituted  after  it.  At 
any  rate  CJ  and  ^DH  form  a  more  exact  antithesis,  ^-p 
instead  of  V&l  is  the  same  in  meaning.  The  close  of  the 
strophe  is  here  also  weakened  by  the  obliteration  of  the 
address  to  God :  by  (3  instead  of  the  p  of  the  other  text) 
the  threatening  of  Jahve,  at  the  snorting  of  His  breath  of  anger. 
The  change  of  the  preposition  in  this  surge  (so-to-speak) 
of  the  members  of  the  verse  is  rather  interruptive  than 
pleasing. 

Vers.  17 — 20.  The  variant  W$&Q  instead  of  ^Nfroi  is 
unimportant;  but  ]VWD  instead  of  ]JJtH?^,  for  a  support,  is 
less  pleasing  both  as  it  regards  language  and  rhythm.  The 
resolution  of  'ON'^'Pl  into  T&  .  .  .  N^l  is  a  clumsy  and  need- 
less emphasising  of  the  me. 

Vers.  21 — 24.  Instead  of  >p"TS3,  we  find  *njfT?3  her<3 
and  in  ver.  25,  contrary  to  usage  of  the  language  of  the 
Psalms  (cf.  vii.  9  with  1  King  viii.  32).  Instead  of  the  poe- 
tical *|B  TDK  (Job  xxvii.  5,  xxiii.  12)  we  have  i"j|t&0  "ttDN 
(with  the  fern,  used  as  a  neuter),  according  to  the  common 
phrase  in  2  Kings  iii.  3,  and  frequently  (cf.  Deut.  v.  32). 
Instead  of  ^Nl ,  the  not  less  (e.  g.  cii.  8)  usual  TPPNl ;  and 

•  v:«t  N  .  "•'  ■'  ,vT 

instead  of  lan&'NI,  the  form  with  ah  of  direction  which 
occurs  very  frequently  with  the  first  person  of  the  fut.  con- 
vers,  in  the  later  Hebrew,  although  it  does  also  occur  even 
in  the  older  Hebrew  (iii.  6,  vii.  5,  Gen.  xxxii.  6,  Job  xix. 
20).  And  instead  of  lay  we  find  V?,  which  does  not  com- 
mend itself,  either  as  a  point  of  language  or  of  rhythm;  and 
by  comparison  with  vers.  26,  27,  it  certainly  is  not  original. 
Vers.  25 — 28.     On  T)j!H20  see  ver.  21.     n'23  is  without 

■Ire    :  ; 

example,  since  elsewhere  (D?©D)  D*T  13  is  the  only  expres- 
sion for  innocence.  In  the  equally  remarkable  expression 
CEH  1123  {the  upright  "man  of  valour1"),  lOi  is  used  just  as 
in  the  expression  ^n  "112J.  The  form  *}2nn,  has  only  the 
sound  of  an  assimilated  Hithpa.  like  C£r,n  (=  CEnm),  and 
is  rather  a  reflexive  of  the  Hiph.  ""OH  after  the  manner  of 
the  Aramaic  Ittaphal  (therefore  =  *rann);  and  the  form 
^CP.r.  sounds  altogether  like  a  Hithpa.  from  b?P  (thou 
shewest  thyself  insipid,  absurd,  foolish),  but    —  since  nSpn 
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cannot  be  ascribed  to  God  (Job  i.  22),  and  is  even  unseemly 
as  an  expression  —  appears  to  be  treated  likewise  as  an 
Ittaphal  with  a  kind  of  inverted  assimilation  =  ^rsnrin 
(Bbttcher).  They  are  contractions  such  as  are  sometimes 
allowed  by  the  dialect  of  the  common  people,  though  con- 
trary to  all  rules.  fifcO  instead  of  "O  at  the  beginning  of 
ver.  28  changes  what  is  confirmatory  into  a  mere  continuation 
of  the  foregoing.  One  of  the  most  sensible  variations  is  the 
change  of  niED  D^J?1  to  D'Drij)  ?|^?.V  The  rendering:  And 
Thine  eyes  (are  directed  down)  upon  the  haughty  that  Thou 
mayst  bring  (them)  low  (Stier,  Hengst.,  and  others),  violates 
the  accentuation  and  is  harsh  so  far  as  the  language  is 
concerned  (b^BWPi  for  C^S^nb).  Hitzig  renders  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  accents :  And  Thou  lowerest  Thine  eyes  against 
the  proud,  UWy  ^B#n  =  D^D  ^5D  (Jer.  iii.  12).  But  one 
would  expect  D  instead  of  b)l ,  if  this  were  the  meaning.  It 
is  better  to  render  it  according  to  Ps.  cxiii.  6:  And  Thou 
dost  cast  down  Thine  eyes  upon  the  haughty,  in  which  render- 
ing the  haughty  are  represented  as  being  far  beneath  Jahve 
notwithstanding  their  haughtiness,  and  the  "casting  down 
or  depressing  of  the  eyes"  is  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
contempt  (despectus). 

Vers.  29  —  31.  Here  in  ver.  29«  -)\sn  has  been  lost,  for 
Jahve  is  called,  and  really  is,  TiX  in  xxvii.  1,  but  not  "0. 
The  form  of  writing  TJ  is  an  incorrect  wavering  between 
1}  and  t:.  The  repetition  mm  HIIT,  by  which  the  loss  of 
"PNn,  and  of  ^rfbtf  in  ver.  29&,  is  covered,  is  inelegant.  We 
have  nig  here  instead  of  5|3,  as  twice  besides  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  form  of  writing  f>TkX,  as  Isa.  xlii.  4  she 
does  not  absolutely  require  that  we  should  derive  it  from 
Wi;  nevertheless  pn  can  be  joined  with  the  accusative  just 
as  well  as  3^,  in  the  sense  of  running  against,  rushing  upon; 
therefore,  since  the  parallelism  is  favourable,  it  is  to  be 
rendered:  by  Thee  I  rush  upon  a  troop.  The  omission  of  the 
1  before  '1T7N2  is  no  improvement  to  the  rhythm. 

Vers.  32 — 35.  The  variety  of  explosion  in  which 

has  been  preserved  in  the  other  text  is  lost  here,     tnst 
°f  ^.H   ^ITWOg  we  find,  as  if  from  a    faded   MS.,    ^"~ 
(according  to  Norzi  *p]»)  my  refuge  (lit.  hiding 
i.e.  my  strong  refuge,   according  to  a   syntactically   m< 
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elegant  style  of  expression  (=  ^n  TtyO  Wyo)i  like  lxxi.  7, 
Lev.  vi.  3,  xxvi.  42;  wtf.  Nagelsbach  §  63,  g,  where  it  is 
correctly  shewn,  that  this  mode  of  expression  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  in  certain  instances.*  The  form  of  writing,  1TIJJE, 
seems  here  to  recognise  a  fipD,  a  hiding-place,  refuge,  = 
oLxjo,  which  is  different  from  ]p3  a  fortress  (from  TTy);  but 
just  as  in  every  other  case  the  punctuation  confuses  the  two 
substantives  (vid.  on  xxxi.  3),  so  it  does  even  here,  since 
fipp,  from  TW,  ought  to  be  inflected  >ftpp,  like  ^D\jE,  and  not 
iTty'D.  Nevertheless  the  pferctf  scriptio  may  avail  to  indicate 
to  us,  that  here  ]y;}2  is  intended  to  be  a  synonym  of  HpTO. 
Instead  of  ("CH  CED)  }PP1  we  have  *1FP1  here;  perhaps  it  is 
He  let,  or  caused,  my  way  to  be  spotless,  i.  e.  made  it  such. 
Thus  Ewald  renders  it  by  referring  to  the  modern  Arabic 

Jli^  to  let,  cause  [Germ.  lassen,  French  faire]  =  to  make, 

effect;  even  the  classic  ancient  Arabic  language  uses  Jji 

(lasseri)  in  the  sense  of  Jjl^  (to  make),  e.  g.  "I  have  made 

(o5o)  the  sword  my  camp-companion",  i.  e.  my  inseparable 

attendant  (lit.  I  have  caused  it  to  be  such),  as  it  is  to  be 
translated  in  Noldecke's  Beitragd  zur  Kenntniss  der  Poesie 
der  alien  Araber,  S.  131.**     Or  does  THH  retain  its  full  and 


*  In  the  present  instance  v^n  tl^D,  like  ^  HDIID  in  lxxi.  7  (cf. 
Ezek.  xvi.  27,  xviii.  7,  and  perhaps  Hab.  iii.  8)  would  not  be  inadmis- 
sible, although  in  the  other  mode  of  expression  greater  prominence  is 
given  to  the  fact  of  its  being  provided  and  granted  by  God.  But  in 
cases  like  the  following  it  would  be  absolutely  inadmissible  to  append 
the  suffix  to  the  nom.  rectum,  viz.  I^W^N'to  xxxviii.  20;  SpJP^.  ,v',")r 
my  covenant  with  Jacob,  Lev.  xxvi.  42;  "H  VHD  his  garment  of  linen, 
Lev.  vi.  3;  CWjTniDn  D^H3  their  ancestral  register,  Ezra  ii.  62;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  transference  of  the  pronominal  suffix  to  the 
nom.  rcgcns  originated  in  instances  like  these,  where  it  was  a  logical 
necessary  and  then  became  transferred  to  the  syntax  ornala.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  clear  from  this,  that  in  cases  like  ~\\>yj  \^J "',  and  conse- 
quently also  D^n  ^NJ^*,  the  second  notion  is  not  conceived  as  an  accu- 
sative of  more  precise  definition,  but  as  a  governed  genitive. 

**  Ibid.  S.  133,  Z.  13  is,  with  Fleischer,  to  be  rendered:  ye  have 
made  (*Z$JS)  my  milk  camels  restless,  i.  c.  caused  them  to  be  such, 
by  having  stolen  them  and  driven  them  away  so  that  they  now  yearn 
after  home  and  their  young  ones. 
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proper  meaning  tfto  unfetter"?  This  is  more  probable,  since 
the  usage  of  Hebrew  shews  no  example  of  "pRPI  in  the  post- 
biblical  signification  "to  allow,  permit",  which  ought  to  form 
the  transition  to  "to  cause  to  be  =  to  effect".  Therefore 
we  may  compare  on  the  contrary  Koran  ix.  15,  challu  sebi- 
lahum  loose  their  way,  i.  e.  let  them  go  forth  free,  and  render 
it:  He  unfettered,  unbound,  left  to  itself,  let  my  way  go  on 
as  faultless  (unobstructed).  Hitzig,  following  the  Chethib 
1DT1,  renders  it  differently:  "and  made  the  upright  skip  on 
his  way."  But  D^n  beside  1DT1  is  to  be  regarded  at  the 
outset  as  its  predicate,  and  l^n  means  "to  cause  to  jump 
up",  Hab.  iii.  6,  not  "to  skip  along".  Nevertheless,  the 
Chethib  DTI,  which,  from  the  following  Chethib  TOPI,  bears 
the  appearance  of  being  designed,  at  any  rate  seems  to  have 
understood  Q^OD  personally:  He  unfettered  (expedit)  the  up- 
right his  way,  making  his  feet  like  &c.  The  reading  nrp"l  in- 
stead of  nnrpi,  although  admissible  so  far  as  the  syntax  is 
concerned  (Ges.  §  147,«),  injures  the  flow  of  the  rhythm. 

Vers.  36 — 37.  The  pentastich  is  stunted  here  by  the 
falling  away  of  the  middle  line  of  ver.  36  :  and  Thy  right  hand 
supported  me.  Instead  of  the  expressive  *]niJ5>l  (and  Thy 
condescension)  we  find  here  *]niyi  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  the  language,  does  not  mean  Thy  being  low 
(Hengst.),  but  rather :  Thy  labour  (Bottch.),  or  more  securely : 
Thine  answering,  LXX.  uiraxorj  (i.  e.  the  actual  help,  where- 
with Thou  didst  answer  my  prayer).  Instead  of  >FIHFI  we 
find,  as  also  in  vers.  40,  48,  "OPnn  with  a  verbal  suffix,  like 
1J3  in  exxxix.  11;  it  is  perhaps  an  inaccuracy  of  the  com- 
mon dialect,  which  confused  the  genitive  and  accusal 
suffix.  But  instances  of  this  are  not  wanting  even  in  the 
written  language,  Ges.  §  103,  rem.  3. 

Vers.  38 — 41.  The  cohortative  PIBT1K,  as  frequently, 
has  the  sense  of  a  hypothetical  antecedent,  whether  it  rei 
to  the  present,  as  in  exxxix.  8,  or  to  the  past  as  in  lxxiii.  L6 
and  here:  incase  I  pursued.  In  the  text  in  the  Psalter  it  [a 
Dj'&Ml,  here  it  is  DTDtffctt,  by  which  the  echo  of  Exod.  xv. 
is  obliterated.  And  after  cr,to~"W  how  tautological  is  the 
D^?fcfl  which  is  designed  to  compensate  for  the  Bhorten 
of  the  verse!  The  verse,  to  wit,  is  Bhortened  at  the  end, 
dp  ^3*"*6l  being  transformed  into  y,ryp\  tfb\.     Inst 
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t>B*[,  v?3  is  not  inappropriate.  Instead  of  tfTWPil  we  find 
^"lini,  by  a  syncope  that  belongs  to  the  dialect  of  the  people, 
cf.  *btPl  for  '5?KFI  Jer.  ii.  30,  f^e  for  vfitfD  Job  xxxv.  11.  Of 
the  same  kind  is  nnn  =  tlfifp,  an  apocope  take  from  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  with  which  only  11,  Judg.  xix.  11,  if 
equivalent  to  1T>,  can  be  compared.  The  conjunctive  l  of 
W^ftl  stands  here  in  connection  with  crPOSJK  as  a  consec: 
my  haters,  whom  I  destroyed.  The  other  text  is  altogether 
more  natural,  better  conceived,  and  more  elegant  in  this 
instance. 

Vers.  42 — 43.  Instead  of  ^T)&&  we  have  lytfify  a  substitu- 
tion which  is  just  tolerable:  they  look  forth  for  help,  or  even : 
they  look  up  expectantly  to  their  gods,  Isa.  xvii.  8,  xxxi.  1. 
The  two  figurative  expressions  in  ver.  43,  however,  appear 
here,  in  contrast  with  the  other  text,  in  a  distorted  form: 
And  I  pulverised  them  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  the  mire  of 
the  street  did  I  crush  them,  I  trampled  them  down.  The  lively 
and  expressive  figure  mi  ^D~t>y  ID^D  is  weakened  into 
P1N~1Syr.  Instead  of  Dp">1N,  we  have  the  overloaded  glos- 
sarial  DJ?£1K  C[?1N.  The  former  (root  pi,  "p,  to  break  in 
pieces)  is  a  word  that  is  interchanged  with  the  Cp^lX  of  the 
other  text  in  the  misapprehended  sense  ofOSHK.  The  latter 
(root  pi,  to  stretch,  to  make  broad,  thin,  and  compact)  looks 
like  a  gloss  of  this  DpIN.  Since  one  does  not  intentionally 
either  crush  or  trample  upon  the  dirt  of  the  street  nor  tread 
it  out  thin  or  broad,  we  must  in  this  instance  take  not  mere- 
ly ^1N~1i£D  but  also  mmrno*L3D  as  expressing  the  issue 
or  result. 

Vers.  44 — 46.  The  various  reading  i^g  igvi  proceeds 
from  the  correct  understanding,  that  ^1  refers  to  David's 
contentions  within  his  kingdom.  The  supposition  that  ^bj; 
is  a  plur.  apoc.  and  equivalent  to  D^BJJ,  as  it  is  to  all  appear- 
ance in  cxliv.  2,  and  like  ljjE  =  COE  xlv.  9,  has  no  ground 
here.  The  reasonable  variation  ^yycstfa  harmonises  with  ^y_: 
Thou  hast  kept  me  (preserved  me)  for  a  head  of  the  nations,  viz. 
by  not  allowing  David  to  become  deprived  of  the  throne  by 
civil  foes.  The  two  lines  of  ver.  45  are  reversed,  and  not  with- 
out advantage.  The  Hithpa.  MtfT?rP  instead  of  the  Piel  WtTCP 
(cf.  lxvi.  3,  lxxxi.  16)  is  the  reflexive  of  the  latter:  they  made 
themselves  flatterers  (cf.  the  Niph.  Deut.  xxxiii.  29:  to  shew 
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themselves  flattering,  like  the  typtS^  which  follows  here, 
audientes  se  prcestabant  =  obediebant).  Instead  of  (|}n)  yDtfi6 
we  have  here,  in  a  similar  signification,  but  less  elegant, 
(]Tft)2fOI&6  according  to  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  i.  e.  hearsay. 
Instead  of  EPJTPI  we  find  Diirw,  which  is  either  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  as  a  solecism  (cf.  y^Q  2  Sam.  xiii.  27  for 
"l^D),  or  used  in  a  peculiar  signification.  "They  gird  (accincti 
prodeunty  does  not  give  any  suitable  meaning  to  this  pic- 
ture of  voluntary  submission.  But  -tfpi  (whence  Talmudic 
"tfn  lame)  may  have  signified  "to  limp"  in  the  dialect  of  the 
people,  which  may  be  understood  of  those  who  drag  them- 
selves along  with  difficulty  and  reluctance  (Hitz.).  "Out  of 
their  closed  places  (castles)",  here  with  the  suff.  am  instead  of 
ehem. 

Vers.  47 — 49.  The  y&  thrust  into  ver.  47&  is  trouble- 
some. Uy\  (without  any  necessity  for  correcting  it  to  C"%' 
is  optative,  cf.  Gen.  xxvii.  31,  Prov.  ix.  4,  16.  Instead  of 
1313  we  have  "p-jbl  and  who  subdueth,  which  is  less  signifi- 
cant and  so  far  as  the  syntax  is  concerned  less  elegant.  Also 
here  consequently  *OTTF)  ^or  ^DR.  Instead  of  i£75D  we  find 
"WS1Q1  and  who  bringeth  me  forth  out  of  my  enemies,  who 
surround  me  —  a  peculiar  form  of  expression  and  without 
support  elsewhere  (for  it  is  different  in  ver.  20).  The 
poetical  pjk  is  exchanged  for  the  prose  1,  'Dp"?!?  for  'Dj5D,  and 
DCH  (£"N)  for  CPDCn  (t£"N);  the  last  being  a  plur.  (cxl.  2,  5, 
Prov.  iv.  17),  which  is  foreign  to  the  genuine  Davidic  Psalms. 

Vers.  50 — 51.  The  change  of  position  of  TVXV  in  ver. 
50a,  as  well  as  ibtn  for  iTJBTN,  is  against  the  rhythm;  the 
latter,  moreover,  is  contrary  to  custom,  lvii.  10,  cviii.  4. 
While  ^"UD  of  the  other  text  is  not  pointed  blJDi  but  -~ 
it  is  corrected  in  this  text  from  ^"UO  into  bllJD  tower  of 
salvation  —  a  figure  that  recalls  lxi.  4,  Prov.  xviii.  10,  but 
is  obscure  and  somewhat  strange  in  this  connection;  mo 
over,  migdol  for  migdal,  a  tower,  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  tli«' 
Old  Testament  as  a  proper  name. 

If  we  now  take  one  more  glance  over  the  mutual  rela- 
tionship of  the  two  texts,    we  cannot  say   that   both  t« 
equally  partake  of  the  original.     With  th<>  i 
correct  omission  of  ver.  14s  and  the  readings  ^I'J":.  r~J~. 
and  c>  f^SM  there  is  scarely  anything  in  thi 
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xxii.  that  specially  commends  itself  to  us.  That  this  text 
is  a  designed,  and  perhaps  a  Davidic,  revision  of  the  other 
text  (Hengst.),  is  an  assumption  that  is  devoid  of  reason 
and  appearance;  for  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  we  have  only  a  text 
that  varies  in  some  instances,  but  not  a  substantially  new 
form  of  the  text.  The  text  in  2  Sam.  xxii.,  as  it  has  shewn 
us,  is  founded  upon  careless  written  and  oral  transmission. 
The  rather  decided  tendency  towards  a  defective  form  of 
writing  leads  one  to  conjecture  the  greater  antiquity  of  the 
copy  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
poetical  passages  inserted  in  historical  works  were  less  care- 
fully dealt  with.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  form  of  the  text 
of  the  Psalm  in  2  Sam.  xxii.,  that  in  not  a  few  instances  the 
licences  of  popular  expression  have  crept  into  it.  There  is 
some  truth  in  what  Bottcher  says,  when  he  calls  the  text 
in  the  Psalter  the  recension  of  the  priests  and  that  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Samuel  the  recension  of  the  laity. 


PSALM  XIX. 

PRAYER  TO  GOD,  WHOSE  REVELATION  OF  HIMSELF  IS 

TWOFOLD. 

2  THE  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God, 

And  the  work  of  His  hands  doth  the  firmament  declare. 

3  Day  unto  day  poureth  forth  speech, 

And  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge  — 

4  There  is  no  speech  and  there  are  no  words, 
Whose  voice  is  inaudible. 

5  Into  all  lands  is  their  line  gone  forth, 

And  to  the  end  of  the  world  their  utterances: 
To  the  sun  hath  He  appointed  a  tabernacle  there. 

6  And  he  is  like  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber, 
He  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course. 

7  From  the  end  of  the  heaven  is  his  going  forth 
And  his  circuit  unto  the  end  of  it, 

And  nothing  can  hide  itself  from  his  heat. 
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8  The  Law  of  Jahve  is  spotless, 

restoring  the  soul; 
The  testimony  of  Jahve  is  sure, 

making  wise  the  simple. 

9  The  statutes  of  Jahve  are  right, 

rejoicing  the  heart; 
The  commandment  of  Jahve  is  pure, 

enlightening  the  eyes; 

10  The  fear  of  Jahve  is  clean 

enduring  for  ever; 
The  decisions  of  Jahve  are  truth, 

righteous  altogether. 

11  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold, 

and  much  fine  gold, 
And  sweeter  than  honey 

and  honey-comb. 

12  Moreover  Thy  servant  is  instructed  by  them, 

in  keeping  them  there  is  great  reward. 

13  As  for  errors  who  observeth  them?!  From  hidden  sins 

do  Thou  pronounce  me  clear! 

14  Also  from  presumptuous  sins  keep  Thy  servant  back, 

that  they  may  not  have  dominion  over  me! 
Then  shall  I  be  guiltless  and  clean 

from  great  transgression. 

15  Thus  let  be  acceptable  the  words  of  my  moutli 

and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 
Before  Thy  face,  0  Jahve, 

my  rock  and  my  Redeemer ! ! 

In  the  inscription  of  Ps.  xviii.  David  is  called  PUTT  "IV- 
and  in  Ps.  xix.  he  gives  himself  this  name.  In  both  Psalms, 
in  the  former  at  the  beginning,  in  the  latter  at  the  el 
he  calls  upon  Jahve  by  the  name  nr^,  my  rock.  These  and 
other  points  of  contact  (Symbolce  p.  40)  have  concurred  to 
lead  the  collector  to  append  Ps.  xix.,  which  celebra  L's 

revelation  of  Himself  in  nature  and  in  the  Law,  to  Ps.  xviii., 
which  celebrates  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  history 
of  David.  The  view,  that  in  Ps.  xix.  we  have  before  us  two 
torsi  blown  together  from  some  quarter  or  other  is  founded 
upon  a  defective  insight  into  the  relationship,  which  accords 
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with  a  definite  plan,  of  the  two  halves  vers.  2 — 7,  8 — 15, 
as  Hitzig  has  recently  shewn  in  opposition  to  that  view. 
The  poet  begins  with  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  God  the 
Creator,  and  rises  from  this  to  the  praise  of  the  mercy  of 
God  the  Lawgiver;  and  thus  through  the  praise,  springing 
from  wondering  and  loving  adoration,  he  clears  the  way  to 
the  prayer  for  justification  and  sanctification.  This  prayer 
grows  out  of  the  praise  of  the  mercy  of  the  God  who  has 
revealed  Himself  in  His  word,  without  coming  back  to  the 
first  part,  vers.  2 — 7.  For,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  the  hea- 
vens indeed  tell  of  the  glory  of  God,  but  not  of  His  will, 
according  to  which  the  poet  prays  to  be  pardoned  and 
sanctified.  Moreover,  if  we  suppose  the  Psalm  to  be  called 
forth  by  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  by  day,  just  as  Ps.  viii. 
was  by  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  by  night,  then  the  unity 
of  this  praise  of  the  two  revelations  of  God  becomes  still 
more  clear.  It  is  morning,  and  the  psalmist  rejoices  on  the 
one  hand  at  the  dawning  light  of  day,  and  on  the  other  he 
prepares  himself  for  the  day's  work  lying  before  him,  in 
the  light  of  the  Tora.  The  second  part,  just  like  the  first 
part,  consists  of  fourteen  lines,  and  each  of  them  is  natur- 
ally divided  into  a  six  and  an  eight  line  strophe.  But  in  the 
second  part,  in  the  place  of  the  short  lines  comes  the  csesural 
schema,  which  as  it  were  bounds  higher,  draws  deeper 
breaths  and  surges  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves,  for  the 
Tora  inspires  the  psalmist  more  than  does  the  sun.  And  it 
is  also  a  significant  fact,  that  in  the  first  part  God  is  called 
bit  according  to  his  relationship  of  power  to  the  world,  and 
is  only  mentioned  once;  whereas  in  the  second  part,  He  is 
called  by  His  covenant  name  miT,  and  mentioned  seven  times, 
and  the  last  time  by  a  threefold  name,  which  brings  the 
Psalm  to  a  close  with  a  full  toned  ^Ml  ms  HlIT.  What  a 
depth  of  meaning  there  is  in  this  distinction  of  the  revelation 
of  God,  the  Redeemer,  from  the  revelation  of  God,  the 
Creator! 

The  last  strophe  presents  us  with  a  sharply  sketched 
soteriology  in  nuce.  If  we  add  Ps.xxxii.,  then  we  have  the 
whole  of  the  way  of  salvation  in  almost  Pauline  clearness  and 
definiteness.  Paul,  moreover,  quotes  both  Psalms;  they  were 
surely  his  favourites. 
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Vers.  2 — 4.  The  heavens,  i.  e.  the  superterrestrial 
spheres,  which,  so  far  as  human  vision  is  concerned,  are 
lost  in  infinite  space,  declare  how  glorious  is  God,  and  in- 
deed ^J,  as  the  Almighty;  and  what  His  hands  have  made, 
i.  e.  what  He  has  produced  with  a  superior  power  to  which 
everything  is  possible,  the  firmament,  i.  e.  vault  of  heaven 
stretched  out  far  and  wide  and  as  a  transparency  above  the 
earth  (Grseco-Veneta  xajia  =  exxajxa,  from  j;p*i,  root  p*j,  to 
stretch,  tsivsiv),  distinctly  expresses.  The  sky  and  firma- 
ment are  not  conceived  of  as  conscious  beings  which  the 
middle  ages,  in  dependence  upon  Aristotle  (yid.  Maimonides, 
More  Nebuchim  ii.  5) ,  believed  could  be  proved  from  this 
passage,  cf.  Neh.  ix.  6,  Job  xxxviii.  7.  Moreover,  Scripture 
knows  nothing  of  the  "music  of  the  spheres"  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans. What  is  meant  is,  as  the  old  expositors  correctly 
say,  objectivum  vocis  non  articulatce  prceconium.  The  doxa, 
which  God  has  conferred  upon  the  creature  as  the  reflection 
of  His  own,  is  reflected  back  from  it,  and  given  back  to  God 
as  it  were  in  acknowledgment  of  its  origin.  The  idea  of 
perpetuity,  which  lies  even  in  the  participle,  is  expanded  in 
ver.  3.  The  words  of  this  discourse  of  praise  are  carried 
forward  in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  transmission.  p3Pl  (fr. 
V23,   «xi,  root  23,   to  gush  forth,  nearly  allied  to    which, 

however,  is  also  the  root  y2,  to  spring  up)  points  to  the  rich 
fulness  with  which,  as  from  an    inexhaustible  spring,  the 
testimony  passes  on  from  one  day  to  the  next.   The  parallel 
word  mn  is  an  unpictorial,  but  poetic,  word  that  is  more 
Aramaic  than  Hebrew  (=  TJfi).    1Cfc  also  belongs  to  the 
more  elevated  style;  the  -pwaiov  xo5  0eou  deposited  in  the 
creature,  although  not  reflected,  is  here  called   njn.     The 
poet  does  not  say  that  the  tidings  proclaimed  by  the  day, 
if  they  gradually  die  away  as  the  day  declines,  are  tal 
up  by  the  night,   and  the  tidings  of  the  nighl   by  the  d 
but  (since  the  knowledge  proclaimed  by  the  day  concerns 
the  visible  works  of  God  by  day,  and  that  proclaimed 
night,  His  works  by  night),  that  each  dawning  day  font  in 
the  speech  of  that  which  has  declined,  and  each  approach- 
ing night  takes  up  the  tale  of  thai  which  has  pas 
(Psychol.  8.  347,  tr.  p.  408).     If  ver.  1  v,  I 
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"there  is  no  speech  and  there  are  no  words,  their  voice 
is  inaudible",  i.  e.  they  are  silent,  speechless  witnesses, 
uttering  no  sound,  but  yet  speaking  aloud  (Hengst.),  only 
inwardly  audible  but  yet  intelligible  everywhere  (Then.): 
then,  ver.  5  ought  at  least  to  begin  with  a  Warn  adver sativum, 
and,  moreover,  the  poet  would  then  needlessly  check  his 
fervour,  producing  a  tame  thought  and  one  that  interrupts 
the  flow  of  the  hymn.  To  take  ver.  4  as  a  circumstantial 
clause  to  ver.  5,  and  made  to  precede  it,  as  Ewald  does, 
"without  loud  speech  .  .  .  their  sound  has  resounded  through 
all  the  earth"  (§  341,  d),  is  impossible,  even  apart  from  the 
fact  of  "lEtt  not  meaning  "loud  speech"  and  Dp  hardly  "their 
sound".  Ver.  4  is  in  the  form  of  an  independent  sentence, 
and  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  it  to  betray  any  designed 
subordination  to  ver.  5.  But  if  it  be  made  independent  in  the 
sense  "there  is  no  loud,  no  articulate  speech,  no  audible 
voice,  which  proceeds  from  the  heavens",  then  ver.  5  would 
form  an  antithesis  to  it;  and  this,  in  like  manner,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate,  and  it  would  at  least  require  that  the 
verb  n^  should  be  placed  first.  Luther's  rendering  is  better: 
There  is  no  language  nor  speech,  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard,  i.  e.,  as  Calvin  also  renders  it,  the  testimony  of  the 
heavens  to  God  is  understood  by  the  peoples  of  every  lan- 
guage and  tongue.  But  this  ought  to  be  |1b6  pK  or  D£t£>  ]\S 
(Gen.  xi.  1).  Hofmann's  rendering  is  similar,  but  more  unten- 
able: "There  is  no  speech  and  there  are  no  words,  that  their 
cry  is  not  heard,  i.  e.  the  language  of  the  heavens  goes  forth 
side  by  side  with  all  other  languages;  and  men  may  discourse 
ever  so,  still  the  speech  or  sound  of  the  heavens  is  heard 
therewith,  it  sounds  above  them  all."  But  the  words  are 
not  yiQBft  ^2  (after  the  analogy  of  Gen.  xxxi.  20),  or  rather 
ynVfr  1S2  (as  in  Job  xli.  18,  Hos.  viii.  7).  ^3  with  the  part. 
is  a  poetical  expression  for  the  Alpha  priv  at.  (2  Sam.  i.  21), 
consequently  pDBfa  *ho  is  "unheard"  or  "inaudible",  and  the 
opposite  of  VEL^J,  audible,  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  Thus,  therefore, 
the  only  rendering  that  remains  is  that  of  the  LXX , 
Vitringa,  and  Hitzig:  There  is  no  language  and  no 
words,  whose  voice  is  unheard,  i.  e.  inaudible.  Hupfeld's 
assertion  that  this  rendering  destroys  the  parallelism  is 
unfounded.    The  structure  of  the  distich  resembles  cxxxix. 
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4.  The  discourse  of  the  heavens  and  the  firmament,  of  the 
day  (of  the  sky  by  day)  and  of  the  night  (of  the  sky  by 
night),  is  not  a  discourse  uttered  in  a  corner,  it  is  a  discourse 
in  speech  that  is  everywhere  audible,  and  in  words  that  are 
understood  by  all,  a  cpavspov,  Rom.  i.  19. 

Vers.  5 — 7.  Since  -tfpfc  and  C,12"|  are  the  speech  and 
words  of  the  heavens,  which  form  the  ruling  principal  notion, 
comprehending  within  itself  both  CT>  and  PlW,  the  suffixes 
of  DID  and  cn^D  must  unmistakeably  refer  to  CEiiTI  in 
spite  of  its  being  necessary  to  assign  another  reference  to 
ub)p  in  ver.  4.  Jer.  xxxi.  39  shews  how  we  are  to  understand 
ip    in   connection  with   ns\      The   measuring   line    of  the 

It  t  t 

heavens  is  gone  forth  into  all  the  earth,  i.  e.  has  taken  entire 
possession  of  the  earth.  Ver.  b~b  tells  us  what  kind  of 
measuring  line  is  intended,  viz.  that  of  their  heraldship: 
their  words  (from  rfe,  which  is  more  Aramaic  than  Hebrew, 
and  consequently  more  poetic)  reach  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
they  fill  it  completely,  from  its  extreme  boundary  inwards. 
Isaiah's  ip,  ch.  xxviii.  10,  is  inapplicable  here,  because  it 
does  not  mean  commandment,  but  rule,  and  is  there  used 
as  a  word  of  derision,  rhyming^  with  )%.  The  6  9O6770; 
auxwv  of  the  LXX.  (6  \/^  a'kwv  Symm.)  might  more  readily 
be  justified,  inasmuch  as  ip  might  mean  a  harpstring,  as 
being  a  cord  in  tension,  and  then,  like  tovq?  (cf.  xovcaa),  a 
tone  or  sound  (Gesenius  in  his  Lex.,  and  Ewald),  if  the 
reading  cblp  does  not  perhaps  lie  at  the  foundation  of  that 
rendering.  But  the  usage  of  the  language  presents  the 
signification  of  a  measuring  line  for  ip  when  used  with  NX1 
(Aq.  xavtov,  cf.  2  Cor.  x.  13);  and  this  gives  a  new  thought, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  we  should  merely  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  been  already  expressed  in  ver.  4.  Paul 
makes  use  of  these  first  two  lines  of  the  strophe  in  order, 
with  its  very  words,  to  testify  to  the  spread  of  the  a}. 
tolic  message  over  the  whole  earth.  Hence  mosl  of  the 
older  expositors  have  taken  the  first  half  of  the  Psalm  to 
be  an  allegorical  prediction,  the  heavens  being  a  figure 
the  church  and  the  sun  a  figure  of  the  gospel.  The  apoi 
does-  not,  however,  make  a  formal  citation  in  thi  | 
referred  to,  ho  merely  gives  a  \  ••  l  itament  application 
to  Old  Testament  language,  by  taking  the  all-penetrati 
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prceconium  ccelorum  as  figure  of  the  all-penetrating  prceco- 
nium evangelii;  and  he  is  fully  justified  in  so  doing  by  the 
parallel  which  the  psalmist  himself  draws  between  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  nature  and  in  the  written  word. 

The  reference  of  DH2  to  D^Cfr'n  is  at  once  opposed  by 
the  tameness  of  the  thought  so  obtained.  The  tent,  viz. 
the  retreat  (bnx,  according  to  its  radical  meaning  a  dwell- 
ing, from  ^HN,  cogn.  blK,  to  retire  from  the  open  country) 
of  the  sun  is  indeed  in  the  sky,  but  it  is  more  naturally  at 
the  spot  where  the  sky  and  the  bin  llHp  meet.  Accordingly 
Di"D  has  the  neuter  signification  "there"  (cf.  Isa.  xxx.  6); 
and  there  is  so  little  ground  for  reading  DIP  instead  of  DIP, 
as  Ewald  does,  that  the  poet  on  the  contrary  has  written 
DPD  and  not  DIP,  because  he  has  just  used  DIP  (Hitzig).  The 
name  of  the  sun,  which  is  always  feminine  in  Arabic,  is 
predominantly  masculine  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (cf.  on 
the  other  hand  Gen.  xv.  17,  Nah.  iii.  17,  Isa.  xlv.  6,  Mai.  iii. 
20);  just  as  the  Sabians  and  heathen  Arabs  had  a  sun-god 
(masc).  Accordingly  in  ver.  6  the  sun  is  compared  to  a 
bridegroom,  who  comes  forth  in  the  morning  out  of  his  TiCn. 
Joel  ii.  16  shews  that  this  word  means  a  bride- chamber; 
properly  (from  Fjsn  to  cover)  it  means  a  canopy  (Isa.  iv.  5), 
whence  in  later  Hebrew  the  bridal  or  portable  canopy  (Tal- 
mud. fr03-I  ITO),  which  is  supported  by  four  poles  and  borne 
by  four  boys,  at  the  consecration  of  the  bridal  pair,  and 
then  also  the  marriage  itself,  is  called  chuppa.  The  morn- 
ing light  has  in  it  a  freshness  and  cheerfulness,  as  it  were 
a  renewed  youth.  Therefore  the  morning  sun  is  compared 
to  a  bridegroom,  the  desire  of  whose  heart  is  satisfied, 
who  stands  as  it  were  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  and 
in  whose  youthful  countenance  the  joy  of  the  wedding-day 
still  shines.  And  as  at  its  rising  it  is  like  a  bridegroom, 
so  in  its  rapid  course  (Sir.  xliii.  5)  it  is  like  a  hero  (yid.  on 
xviii.  34),  inasmuch  as  it  marches  on  its  way  ever  anew, 
light-giving  and  triumphant,  as  often  as  it  comes  forth,  with 
rni23  (Judges  v.  31).  From  one  end  of  heaven,  the  extreme 
east  of  the  horizon,  is  its  going  forth,  i\  e.  rising  (cf.  Hos. 
vi.  3;  the  opposite  is  HCX  going  in  =  setting),  and  its 
circuit  (n^pn,  from  rjip  =  rjpj,  Isa.  xxix.  1,  to  revolve) 
DniSp"^,  to  their  (the  heavens')  end  (=  iy  Deut.  iv.  32),  cf. 
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1  Esdr.  iv.  34:  xa^o?  xaj  Bpojicp  6  ^Xios,  an  atpe^siai  iv  t(p 
xuxXw  xo5  oupavoo  xal  iraXiv  aitoxpe^ei  el?  tov  eaaxou  xottov  ev 
jita  %£pa.  On  this  open  way  there  is  not  ^PDJ,  anything 
hidden,  i.  e.  anything  that  remains  hidden,  before  its  heat. 
nan  is  the  enlightening  and  warming  influence  of  the  sun, 
which  is  also  itself  called  DEf)  in  poetry. 

Vers.  8 — 10.  No  sign  is  made  use  of  to  mark  the 
transition  from  the  one  part  to  the  other,  hut  it  is 
indicated  by  the  introduction  of  the  divine  name  HIPP  instead 
of  7N.  The  word  of  nature  declares  bx  (God)  to  us,  the 
word  of  Scripture  miT  (Jahve);  the  former  God's  power  and 
glory,  the  latter  also  His  counsel  and  will.  Now  follow 
twelve  encomiums  of  the  Law,  of  which  every  two  are  related 
as  antecedent  and  consequent,  rising  and  falling  according 
to  the  caesural  schema,  after  the  manner  of  waves.  One 
can  discern  how  now  the  heart  of  the  poet  begins  to  beat 
with  redoubled  joy  as  he  comes  to  speak  of  God's  word, 
the  revelation  of  His  will.     PHIF)  does  not  in  itself  mean  the 

T 

law,  but  a  pointing  out,  instruction,  doctrine  or  teaching, 
and  more  particularly  such  as  is  divine,  and  therefore  posit- 
ive; whence  it  is  also  used  of  prophecy,  Isa.  i.  10,  viii.  16, 
and  prophetically  of  the  New  Testament  gospel,  Isa.  ii.  3. 
But  here  no  other  divine  revelation  is  meant  than  that  given 
by  the  mediation  of  Moses,  which  is  become  the  law,  i.  e. 
the  rule  of  live  (vojjlo;),  of  Israel;  and  this  law,  too,  as  a 
whole  not  merely  as  to  its  hortatory  and  disciplinary  cha- 
racter, but  also  including  the  promises  contained  in  it.  The 
praises  which  the  poet  pronounces  upon  the  Law,  arc 
accurate  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Testament. 
Even  Paul  says,  Rom.  vii.  12,  14,  "The  Law  is  holy  and 
spiritual,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good." 
The  Law  merits  these  praises  in  itself;  and  to  him  who  is 
in  a  state  of  favour,  it  is  indeed  no  longer  a  law  bring- 
ing a  curse  with  it,  but  a  mirror  of  the  God  merciful  in 
holiness,  into  which  he  can  look  without  slavish  fear,  and 
is  a  rule  for  the  direction  of  his  free  and  willin 
And  how  totally  different  is  the  affection  of  the  psalmj 
and  prophets  for  the  Law,  —  an  affection  based  upon  the 
essence  and  universal  morality  of  the  commaxi  lm  ad 

upon  a  spiritual  realisation  of  the  letter,  and  th< 
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of  the  promises,  —  from  the  pharisaical  rabbinical  service 
of  the  letter  and  the  ceremonial  in  the  period  after  the 
Exile! 

The  divine  Law  is  called  HD^DR,  "perfect",  i.  e.  spotless 
and  harmless,  as  being  absolutely  well-meaning,  and  alto- 
gether directed  towards  the  well-being  of  man.  And  nZPtPD 
t^D3  restoring,  bringing  back,  t.  e.  imparting  newness  of  life, 
quickening  the  soul  (cf.  Pit.  22)W,  xxiii.  3),  to  him,  viz.,  who 
obeys  the  will  of  God  graciously  declared  therein,  and  enters 
upon  the  divine  way  or  rule  of  salvation.  Then  in  the  place 
of  the  word  mm  we  find  nny,  —  as  the  tables  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  (fYHgn  t\)pk)  are  called,  —  from  Ty  (TJjn), 
which  signifies  not  merely  a  corroborative,  but  also  a  warn- 
ing and  instructive  testimony  or  attestation.  The  testimony 
of  Jahve  is  PDEJO,  made  firm,  sure,  faithful,  t.  e.  raised 
above  all  doubt  in  its  declarations,  and  verifying  itself  in 
its  threatenings  and  promises;  and  hence  \nDn£')2n£,  mak- 
ing wise  simplicity,  or  the  simple,  lit.  openness,  the  open 
(root  HD  to  spread  out,  open,  Indo-Germ.  prat,  tcet,  pat, 
pad),  i.  e.  easily  led  astray;  to  such  an  one  it  gives  a  solid 
basis  and  stability,  aocpiCei  cukov,  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  Law 
divides  into  QHlpD,  precepts  or  declarations  concerning 
man's  obligation;  these  are  D^L^,  straight  or  upright,  as 
a  norma  normata,  because  they  proceed  from  the  upright, 
absolutely  good  will  of  God,  and  as  a  norma  normans  they 
lead  along  a  straight  way  in  the  right  track.  They  are  there- 
fore 2b  Tiat^p,  their  educative  guidance,  taking  one  as 
it  were  by  the  hand,  frees  one  from  all  tottering,  satisfies  a 
moral  want,  and  preserves  a  joyous  consciousness  of  being 
in  the  right  way  towards  the  right  goal.  ffiiT  H]^p,  Jahve's 
statute  (from  pfiS  statuere),  is  the  tenour  of  His  command- 
ments. The  statute  is  a  lamp  —  it  is  said  in  Prov.  vi.  23 
—  and  the  law  a  light.  So  here:  it  is  TTft,  clear,  like  the 
light  of  the  sun  (Cant.  vi.  10),  and  its  light  is  imparted  to 
other  objects:  C^y  PTNO,  enlightening  the  eyes,  which 
refers  not  merely  to  the  enlightening  of  the  understanding, 
but  of  one's  whole  condition;  it  makes  the  mind  clear,  and 
body  as  well  as  mind  healthy  and  fresh,  for  the  darkness 
of  the  eyes  is  sorrow,  melancholy,  and  bewilderment.  In 
this  chain  of  names  for  the  Law,  'n  HKT  is  not  the  fear  of 
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God  as  an  act  performed,  but  as  a  precept,  it  is  what  God's 
revelation  demands,  effects,  and  maintains;  so  that  it  is  the 
revealed  way  in  which  God  is  to  be  feared  (xxxiv.  12),  — 
in  short,  it  is  the  religion  of  Jahve  (cf.  Prov.  xv.  33  with 
Deut.  xvii.  19).  This  is  HTinp,  clean,  pure,  as  the  word 
which  is  like  to  pure  gold,  by  which  it  is  taught,  xii.  7,  cf. 
Job  xxviii.19;  and  therefore  -|y^>  nTDJJj  enduring  for  ever  in 
opposition  to  all  false  forms  of  reverencing  God,  which 
carry  their  own  condemnation  in  themselves,  'n  ^£BW12  are 
the  jura  of  the  Law  as  a  corpus  juris  divini,  everything  that 
is  right  and  constitutes  right  according  to  the  decision  of 
Jahve.  These  judgments  are  PEX,  truth,  which  endures  and 
verifies  itself;  because,  in  distinction  from  most  others  and 
those  outside  Israel,  they  have  an  unchangeable  moral  foun- 
dation: HIT  p"!H,  i-  e.  they  are  cp^H,  in  accordance  with 
right  and  appropriate  (Deut.  iv.  8),  altogether,  because  no 
reproach  of  inappositeness  and  sanctioned  injustice  or  wrong 
clings  to  them.  The  eternal  will  of  God  has  attained  a 
relatively  perfect  form  and  development  in  the  Law  of  Jahve 
according  to  the  standard  set  up  as  the  law  of  the  nation. 

Vers.  11  — 15.  With  DHCrwri  (for  which,  preferring  a 
simple  Shebd  with  the  gutturals,  Ben-Naphtali  writes  C"icn:r,j 
the  poet  sums  up  the  characteristics  enumerated;  the 
article  is  summative,  as  in  *tS^'n  at  the  close  of  the  hexa- 
hemeron,  Gen.  i.  31.  ID  is  the  finest  purified  gold,  cf.  1  Kings 
x.  18  with  2  Chron.  ix.  17.  MIS  HE?:  "the  discharge  (from 
T\B2  =  ^>Ju)  of  the  honeycombs"  is  the  virgin  honey,  i.  <\ 
the  honey  that  flows  of  itself  out  of  the  cells.  To  be  desired 
are  the  revealed  words  of  God,  to  him  who  possesses  them  as 
an  outward  possession;  and  to  him  who  has  received  them 
inwardly  they  are  sweet.  The  poet,  who  is  himself  con- 
scious of  being  a  servant  of  God,  and  of  striving  to  act  as 
such,  makes  use  of  these  words  for  the  end  for  which  they 
are  revealed:  he  is  inn,  one  who  suffers  himself  to 
enlightened,  instructed^  and  warned  by  them,  DJ  belongs 
to  iniJ  (according  to  the  usual  arrangemenl  of  the  words, 
e.  g.  Hos.  vi.  11),  just  as  in  ver.  14  it  belongs  to  "J  ".  II 
knows  that  DiptTD  (with  a  subjective  suffix  m  an  ob 
sense,  cf.  Prov.'  xxv.  7,  just  as  we  may  ala  I  in  tl 

observance  is,  or  is  included,  great  reward.     DjJJJ 
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which  follows  upon  one's  heels  (-py),  or  comes  immediately 
after  anything,  and  is  used  here  of  the  result  of  conduct. 
Thus,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  Law  is  not  only  a  copy  of  the 
divine  will,  but  also  a  mirror  of  self-knowledge,  in  which  a 
man  may  behold  and  come  to  know  himself,  he  prays  for 
forgiveness  in  respect  of  the  many  sins  of  infirmity,  — 
though  for  the  most  part  unperceived  by  him,  —  to  which, 
even  the  pardoned  one  succumbs.  nNW"  (in  the  terminology 
of  the  Law,  n^t£>,  ayvo7][ia)  comprehends  the  whole  province 
of  the  peccatum  involuntarium,  both  the  peccatum  ignorantice 
and  the  peccatum  infirmitatis.  The  question  delicto,  quis 
intelligit  is  equivalent  to  the  negative  clause:  no  one  can 
discern  his  faults,  on  account  of  the  heart  of  man  being 
unfathomable  and  on  account  of  the  disguise,  oftentimes  so 
plausible,  and  the  subtlety  of  sin.  Hence,  as  an  inference, 
follows  the  prayer:  pronounce  me  free  also  rVftRDSJD,  ab 
occultis  (peccatis,  which,  however,  cannot  be  supplied  on 
grammatical  grounds)^  equivalent  to  D^ob'Sp  (xc-  8),  i.  e. 
all  those  sins,  which  even  he,  who  is  most  earnestly  striving 
after  sanctification,  does  not  discern,  although  he  may  desire 
to  know  them,  by  reason  of  the  ever  limited  nature  of  his 
knowledge  both  of  himself  and  of  sin.*  HM,  Stxcuouv,  is  a 
vox  judicialis,  to  declare  innocent,  pronounce  free  from,  to 
let  go  unpunished.  The  prayer  for  justification  is  followed 
in  yer.  14  by  the  prayer  for  sanctification,  and  indeed  for 
preservation  against  deliberate  sins.  From  "ffi,  TT,  to  seethe, 
boil  over,  Hiph.  to  sin  wilfully,  deliberately,  insolently,  — 
opp.  of  sin  arising  from  infirmity,  Exod.  xxi.  14,  Deut. 
xviii.  22,  xvii.  12,  —  is  formed  "IT  an  insolent  sinner,  one 
who  does  not  sin  rwt?2,  but  fi"lJ2  (cf.  1  Sam.  xvii.  28,  where 
David's  brethren  bring  this  reproach  against  him),  or  "P3 
DD"!,  and  the  neuter  collective  QHT  (cf.  DUCD,  ci.  3,  Hos.  v.  2) 
peccata  proceretica  or  contra  conscientiam ,  which  cast  one 
out  of  the  state  of  grace  or  favour,  Num.  xv.  27 — 31.  For 
if  D'HT  had  been  intended  of  arrogant  and  insolent  possessors 


*  In  the  Arab  proverb,  "no  sin  which  is  persisted  in   is  small,    no 
sin  great  for  which  forgiveness  is   sought    of  God,"  s^uLo   directly 

means  a  little  and   S*ju5^a  great  sin,   vid.  Allgcm.  Lilerar.  Zeilschr. 

1844,  No.  46,  p.  363. 
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of  power  (Ewald),  the  prayer  would  have  taken  some  other 
form  than  that  of  "keeping  back"  (•fc'n  as  in  1  Sam.  xxv. 
39  in  the  mouth  of  David).  CHT,  presumptuous  sins,  when 
they  are  repeated,  become  dominant  sins,  which  irresistibly 
enslave  the  man  (bv/12  with  a  non-personal  subject,  as  in 
Isa.  iii.  4&,  cf.  Ps.  ciii.  19);  hence  the  last  member  of  the 
climax  (which  advances  from  the  peccatum  involuntarium  to 
the  procereticum ,  and  from  this  to  the  regnans):  let  them 
not  have  dominion  over  me  (*>2  with  Dechi  in  Baer ;  generally 
wrongly  marked  with  Munach). 

Then  (in),  when  Thou  bestowest  this  twofold  favour 
upon  me,  the  favour  of  pardon  and  the  grace  of  preservation, 
shall  I  be  blameless  (crPK  1  fut.  Kal,  instead  of  crx,  with 
i  as  a  characteristic  of  e)  and  absolved  (WW  not  Piel,  as 
in  ver.  13,  but  Niph.,  to  be  made  pure,  absolved)  from  great 
transgression.  J?#9*  from  ytf"Q  (root  trD),  to  spread  out, 
go  beyond  the  bounds,  break  through,  trespass,  is  a  collec- 
tive name  for  deliberate  and  reigning,  dominant  sin,  which 
breaks  through  man's  relation  of  favour  with  God,  and 
consequently  casts  him  out  of  favour,  —  in  one  word,  for 
apostasy.  Finally,  the  psalmist  supplicates  a  gracious 
acceptance  of  his  prayer,  in  which  both  mouth  and  heart 
accord,  supported  by  the  faithfulness,  stable  as  the  rock 
O'TfcO,  and  redeeming  love  (^Nlil  redemptor,  r'mdcx,  root  \\ 
$n,  to  loose,  redeem)  of  his  God.  firb  TVT)  is  a  standing 
expression  of  the  sacrificial  tora,  e.  g.  Lev.  i.  3  sq.  The 
*P1E&,  which,  according  to  Exod.  xxviii.  38,  belongs  to  pSTD, 
stands  in  the  second  member  in  accordance  with  the  "pa- 
rallelism by  postponement."  Prayer  is  a  sacrifice  offered  by 
the  inner  man.  The  heart  meditates  and  fashions  it;  and 
the  mouth  presents  it,  by  uttering  that  which  is  put  into 
the  form  of  words. 


*  The  Gaja  with   ptf|D   is  intended  in   this  Instance,   whew   PtfoO 

S")     are  to  be  read  in  close  connection,  to  secure  distinct! 
nunciation  for  the  unaccented  V,  as  e.  >j.  is   also  the   case   i 
13,   D;yP3  {baku  jam). 
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PRAYER  FOR  THE  KING  IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 

2  JAHVE  answer  thee  in  the  day  of  distress, 

The  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  set  thee  up  on  high, 

3  Send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary, 
And  uphold  thee  out  of  Zion! 

4  Remember  all  thy  meat-offerings, 

And  graciously  accept  thy  burnt  offerings!  (Seta). 

5  Give  thee  according  to  thine  own  heart, 
And  fulfil  all  thy  counsel! 

G  We  will  shout  for  joy  because  of  Thy  help, 

And  in   the   name   of  our   God   will   we   raise   our 

banners  — 
Jahve  fulfil  all  thy  wishes. 

7  Now  know  I  that  Jahve  giveth  help  to  His  Anointed; 
He  will  answer  him  from  His  holy  heaven 

With  the  helpful  mighty  deeds  of  His  right  hand. 

8  Some  [praise]  chariots  and  some  horses, 

And  we,  we  praise  the  name  of  Jahve,  our  God. 

9  If  those  have  bowed  down  and  fallen, 
Then  we  have  risen  up  and  stand  firm. 

10  Jahve,  Oh  help  the  king!  — 

May  He  hear  us  in  the  day  we  call. 


To  Ps.  xix.  is  closely  attached  Ps.  xx.,  because  its 
commencement  is  as  it  were  the  echo  of  the  prayer  with 
which  the  former  closes;  and  to  Ps.  xx.  is  closely  attached 
Ps.  xxi.,  because  both  Psalms  refer  to  the  same  event 
relatively,  as  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Ps.  xx.  is  an  inter- 
cessory psalm  of  the  nation,  and  Ps.  xxi.  a  thanksgiving 
psalm  of  the  nation,  on  behalf  of  its  king.  It  is  clearly 
manifest  that  the  two  Psalms  form  a  pair,  being  connected 
by  unity  of  author  and  subject.  They  both  open  somewhat 
uniformly  with  a  synonymous  parallelism  of  the  members, 
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xx.  2 — G,  xxi.  2 — 8;  they  then  increase  in  fervour  and  assume 
a  more  vivid  colouring  as  they  come  to  speak  of  the  foes  of 
the  king  and  the  empire,  xx.  7 — 9,  xxi.  9 — 13;  and  they 
both  close  with  an  ejaculatory  cry  to  Jahve,  xx.  10,  xxi.  14. 
In  both,  the  king  is  apostrophised  through  the  course  of 
several  verses,  xx.  2 — 6,  xxi.  9 — 13;  and  here  and  there 
this  is  done  in  a  way  that  provokes  the  question  whether 
the  words  are  not  rather  addressed  to  Jahve,  xx.  6,  xxi.  10. 
In  both  Psalms  the  king  is  referred  to  by  T]ban,  xx.  10, 
xxi.  8;  both  comprehend  the  goal  of  the  desires  in  the  word 
njW'*.j  xx.  6,  cf.  7,  xxi.  2,  6;  both  delight  in  rare  forms  of 
expression,  which  are  found  only  in  these  instances  in  the 
whole  range  of  Old  Testament  literature,  viz.  bm  xx.  6, 

•nyn:  xx.  9,  ntfiN  xxi.  3,  imnn  xxi.  7. 

If,  as  the  "Ti"6  indicates,  they  formed  part  of  the  oldest 
Davidic  Psalter,  then  it  is  notwithstanding  more  probable 
that  their  author  is  a  cotemporary  poet,  than  that  it  is 
David  himself.  For,  although  both  as  to  form  of  expression 
(cf.  xxi.  12  with  x.  2)  and  as  to  thoughts  (cf.  xxi.  7  with 
xvi.  11),  they  exhibit  some  points  of  contact  with  Davidic 
Psalms,  they  still  stand  isolated  by  their  peculiar  character. 
But  that  David  is  their  subject,  as  the  inscription  ir6,  and 
their  position  in  the  midst  of  the  Davidic  Psalms,  lead  one 
to  expect,  is  capable  of  confirmation.  During  the  time  of 
the  Syro-Ammonitish  war  comes  David's  deep  fall,  which  in 
itself  and  in  its  consequences  made  him  sick  both  in  soul 
and  in  body.  It  was  not  until  he  was  again  restored  to  God's 
favour  out  of  this  self-incurred  peril,  that  he  went  to  his 
army  which  lay  before  Rabbath  Ammon,  and  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  royal  city  of  the  enemy.  The  most  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  situation  referred  to  in  this 
couplet  of  Psalms  is  to  be  gained  from  2  Sain.  xi.  xii.  Ps. 
xx.  prays  for  the  recovery  of  the  king,  who  i>  involved  in 
war  with  powerful  foes;  and  Ps.  xxi.  gives  thanks  for  his 
recovery,  and  wishes  him  a  victorious  issue  to  tin-  approach- 
ing campaign.  The  "chariots  and  horses"  ('xx.  s)  are 
characteristic  of  the  military  power  of  Aram  (-1  Sam.  x.  1 -, 
and  frequently),  and  in  xxi.  4  and  10  we  perceive  aD  allu- 
sion to  2  Sam.  xii.  30,  31,  or  at  Least  a  remaikal 
ment  with  what  is  there  recorded. 
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Vers.  2 — 6.  Litany  for  the  king  in  distress,  who  offers 
sacrifices  for  himself  in  the  sanctuary.  The  futures  in  vers. 
2 — 5,  standing  five  times  at  the  head  of  the  climactic  members 
of  the  parallelism,  are  optatives.  KtDI,  ver.  6,  also  continues 
the  chain  of  wishes,  of  which  even  nip!!  (cf.  lxix.  15)  forms 
one  of  the  links.  The  wishes  of  the  people  accompany  both 
the  prayer  and  the  sacrifice.  "The  Name  of  the  God  of  Jacob" 
is  the  self-manifesting  power  and  grace  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
2py  is  used  in  poetry  interchangeably  with  ^NT£">,  just  like 
DTI^N  with  mr?.  Alshech  refers  to  Gen.  xxxv.  3;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  desire  moulds  itself  after  the 
fashion  of  the  record  of  the  fact  there  handed  down  to  us. 
May  Jahve,  who,  as  the  history  of  Jacob  shews,  hears  (and 
answers)  in  the  day  of  distress,  hear  the  king;  may  the 
Name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  bear  him  away  from  his  foes  to 
a  triumphant  height.  23ty  alternates  with  cell  (xviii.  49) 
in  this  sense.  This  intercession  on  the  behalf  of  the  pray- 
ing one  is  made  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  heights  of  Zion, 
where  Jahve  sits  enthroned.  May  He  send  him  succour  from 
thence,  like  auxiliary  troops  that  decide  the  victory.  The 
king  offers  sacrifice.  He  offers  sacrifice  according  to  custom 
before  the  commencement  of  the  battle  (1  Sam.  xiii.  9  sq., 
and  cf.  the  phrase  DErto  t£Hp),  a  whole  burnt-offering  and 
at  the  same  time  a  meat  or  rather  meal  offering  also, 
nirOE;*  for  every  whole  offering  and  every  shelamim-  or 
peace-offering  had  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering  as 
its  indispensable  accompaniment.  The  word  121  is  per- 
fectly familiar  in  the  ritual  of  the  meal-offering.  That 
portion  of  the  meal-offering,  only  a  part  of  which  was  placed 
upon  the  altar  (to  which,  however,  according  to  traditional 
practice,  does  not  belong  the  accompanying  meal-offering 
of  the  D"CD3  nnJE,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  altar), 
which  ascended  with  the  altar  fire  is  called  rn^TH,  (xvYjjjioaavov 


*  This,  though  not  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  principal 
form  of  the  plural,  which,  as  even  David  Kimchi  recognises  in  his 
Lexicon,  points  to  a  verb  rUO  (just  as  Hi/D'U,  my^,  HiDD^  point  to 
'?^i  Vr^>  HD^)j  whereas  other  old  grammarians  supposed  nnJ  to  be 
the  root,  and  were  puzzled  with  the  traditional  pronunciation  menacholh} 
but  without  reason. 
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(cf.  Acts  x.  4),  that  which  brings  to  remembrance  with  God 
him  for  whom  it  is  offered  up  (not  "incense",  as  Hupfeld 
renders  it);  for  the  designation  of  the  offering  of  jealousy, 
Num.  v.  15,  as  "bringing  iniquity  to  remembrance  before 
God"  shews,  that  in  the  meal-offering  ritual  ""D?  retains  the 
very  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  other  instances.  Every 
meal-offering  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  Yft2\  HPIjO.  Hence  here 
the  prayer  that  Jahve  would  graciously  remember  them  is 
combined  with  the  meal-offerings. 

As  regards  the  colah,  the  wish  "let  fire  from  heaven  (Lev. 
ix.  24,  1  Kings  xviii.  38,  1  Chron.  xxi.  26)  turn  it  to  ashes", 
would  not  be  vain.  But  the  language  does  not  refer  to  any- 
thing extraordinary;  and  in  itself  the  consumption  of  the 
offering  to  ashes  (Bottcher)  is  no  mark  of  gracious  accept- 
ance. Moreover,  as  a  denominative  from  |ttft,  fat  ashes, 
]BH  means  "to  clean  from  ashes",  and  not:  to  turn  into 
ashes.  On  the  other  hand,  ]EH  also  signifies  "to  make  fat", 
xxiii.  5,  and  this  effective  signification  is  applied  declara- 
tively  in  this  instance:  may  He  find  thy  burnt-offering  fat, 
which  is  equivalent  to:  may  it  be  to  Him  a  orTO  iTH  [an  odour 
of  satisfaction,  a  sweet-smelling  savour].  The  voluntative 
ah  only  occurs  here  and  in  Job  xi.  17  (which  see)  and  Isa. 
v.  19,  in  the  3  pers.\  and  in  this  instance,  just  as  with  the 
cohortative  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15,  we  have  a  change  of  the 
lengthening  into  a  sharpening  of  the  sound  (cf.  the  exactly 
similar  change  of  forms  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15,  Isa.  lix.  5, 
Zech.  v.  4,  Prov.  xxiv.  14,  Ezek.  xxv.  13)  as  is  very  fre- 
quently the  case  in  Dp  for  HD.  The  alteration  to  HjCTP  or 
rfflth]  (Hitzig)  is  a  felicitous  but  needless  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  rare  form.  The  explanation  of  the  intensifying  of 
the  music  here  is,  that  the  intercessory  song  of  the  choir  is 
to  be  simultaneous  with  the  presentation  upon  the  altar 
(•TjOpn)-  PlSg  is  the  resolution  formed  in  the  present  war- 
time. "Because  of  thy  salvation",  i.  e.  thy  success  in  war, 
is,  as  all  the  language  is  here,  addressed  to  the  king,  cf. 
xxi.  2,  where  it  is  addressed  to  Jahve,  and  intended  of  the 
victory  accorded  to  him.  It  is  needless  to  read  u*::  in 
of  bin:-,  after   the  rendering  of  the  LXX.    p  Ite. 

^JPU  is  a  denominative  from  ^ri:  to  wave  a  banner.     In  the 
closing  line,  the  rejoicing  of  hope  goes  back  again  to  the 
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present  and  again  assumes    the   form   of   an  intercessory 
desire. 

Vers.  7 — 9.  While  vers.  2 — 6  were  being  sung  the  offer- 
ing of  the  sacrifice  was  probably  going  on.  Now,  after  a 
lengthened  pause,  there  ascends  a  voice,  probably  the  voice 
of  one  of  the  Levites,  expressing  the  cheering  assurance  of 
the  gracious  acceptance  of  the  offering  that  has  been  presented 
by  the  priest.  With  r\T\V_  or  DnjJl,  the  usual  word  to  indicate 
the  turning-point,  the  instantaneous  entrance  of  the  result 
of  some  previous  process  of  prolonged  duration,  whether 
hidden  or  manifest  (e.  g.  1  Kings  xvii.  24,  Isa.  xxix.  22),  is 
introduced.  JW'IH  is  the  perfect  of  faith,  which,  in  the 
certainty  of  being  answered,  realises  the  fulfilment  in  anti- 
cipation. The  exuberance  of  the  language  in  ver.  7  corres- 
ponds to  the  exuberance  of  feeling  which  thus  finds  expres- 
sion. 

In  ver.  3  the  answer  is  expected  out  of  Zion,  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  looked  for  from  God's  holy  heavens; 
for  the  God  who  sits  enthroned  in  Zion  is  enthroned  for 
ever  in  the  heavens.  His  throne  on  earth  is  as  it  were  the 
vestibule  of  His  heavenly  throne;  His  presence  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Israel  is  no  limitation  of  His  omnipresence;  His 
help  out  of  Zion  is  the  help  of  the  Celestial  One  and  Him 
who  is  exalted  above  the  heaven  of  heavens.  D1T123  does  not 
here  mean  the  fulness  of  might  (cf.  xc.  10),  but  the  dis- 
plays of  power  (cvi.  2,  cxlv.  4,  cl.  2,  Isa.  lxiii.  15),  by  which 
His  right  hand  procures  salvation,  i.  e.  victory,  for  the 
combatant.  The  glory  of  Israel  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  heathen,  which  manifests  itself  in  boastful  talk. 
In  ver.  8a  YV&tt}  or  W2P  must  be  supplied  from  the  "p3U 
in  ver.  8b  (LXX.  (x£YaXuv6Yja6[X£0a  =  T;M,  xii.  5);  3  T3in, 
to  make  laudatory  mention  of  any  matter,  to  extol,  and 
indirectly  therefore  to  take  credit  to  one's  self  for  it,  to 
boast  of  it  (cf.  2  ^H,  xliv.  9).  According  to  the  Law  Israel 
was  forbidden  to  have  any  standing  army;  and  the  law 
touching  the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  16)  speaks  strongly  against 
his  keeping  many  horses.  It  was  also  the  same  under  the 
judges,  and  at  this  time  under  David;  but  under  Solomon, 
who  acquired  for  himself  horses  and  chariots  in  great 
number  (1  Kings  x.  26 — 29),  it  was  very   different.     It  is 
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therefore  a  confession  that  must  belong  to  the  time  of  Da- 
vid which  is  here  made  in  ver.  8,  viz.  that  Israel's  glory  in 
opposition  to  their  enemies,  especially  the  Syrians,  is  the 
sure  defence  and  protection  of  the  Name  of  their  God  alone. 
The  language  of  David  to  Goliath  is  very  similar,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  45.  The  preterites  in  ver.  9  are  prcet.  confidentice.  It 
is,  as  Luther  says,  "a  song  of  triumph  before  the  victory, 
a  shout  of  joy  before  succour."  Since  Dip  does  not  mean 
to  stand,  but  to  rise,  WOT)  assumes  the  present  superiority 
of  the  enemy.  But  the  position  of  affairs  changes:  those 
who  stand  fall,  and  those  who  are  lying  down  rise  up;  the 
former  remain  lying,  the  latter  keep  the  field.  The  Hithpa. 
TVlynn  signifies  to  shew  one's  self  firm,  strong,  courageous ; 
like  Tliy,  cxlvi.  9,  clxvii.  6,  to  strengthen,  confirm,  recover, 

from  "iiy  to  be  compact,  firm,  cogn.  ol  /*.  £•,  inf.  aid,  strength; 
as,  e.g.,  the  Koran  (Sur.  xxxviii.  16)  calls  David  dha-l-aidi, 
possessor  of  strength,  II.  ajjada,  to  strengthen,  support,  and 

<5f,  inf.  add,  strength,  superiority,  V.  taaddada,  to  shew  one's 
self  strong,  brave,  courageous. 

Ver.  10.  After  this  solo  voice,  the  chorus  again  come 
on.  The  song  is  closed,  as  it  was  opened,  by  the  whole 
congregation ;  and  is  rounded  off  by  recurring  to  its  primary 
note,  praying  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  sought 
and  pledged.  The  accentuation  construes  "ban  with  tiJjP 
as  its  subject,  perhaps  in  consideration  of  the  fact,  that 
njWin  is  not  usually  followed  by  a  governed  object,  and 
because  thus  a  medium  is  furnished  for  the  transition  from 
address  to  direct  assertion.  But  if  in  a  Psalm,  the  express 
object  of  which  is  to  supplicate  salvation  for  the  king, 
"j^DD  MlWin  stand  side  by  side,  then,  in  accordance  with 
the  connection,  "|bnn  must  be  treated  as  the  object;  and 
more  especially  since  Jahve  is  called  2~)  TJ7D,  in  xlviii.  3, 
and  the  like,  but  never  absolutely  "|^cn .  Wherefore  it  is, 
with  Hupfeld,  Hitzig,  and  others,  to  be  rendered  according 
to  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  Domine  salvum  fac  raj  cm.  The 
New  Testament  cry  '^actwa  x<p  tncp  Aaoft  is  a  peculiar  appli- 
cation of  this  Davidic  "God  bless  the  king  (God  the 
king)",  which  is  brought  about  by  means  of  exviii.  25.  1 
closing  line,  ver.  10b,  is  an  expanded  Amen. 
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PSALM  XXI. 

THANKSGIVING  FOR  THE  KING  IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 

2  JAHVE,  on  account  of  Thy  strength  is  the  king  glad, 

And  on   account  of  Thy  succour  how  greatly  doth  ho 
rejoice! 

3  The  wish  of  his  heart  hast  Thou  granted  him, 

And  the  desire  of  his  lips  hast  Thou  not  refused.  (Sela.) 

4  For  Thou  dost  meet  him  bringing  blessings  of  good, 
Thou  settest  upon  his  head  a  crown  of  fine  gold. 

5  He  asked  life  of  Thee,  —  Thou  grantedst  it  to  him, 
Length  of  days,  for  ever  and  ever. 

6  Great  is  his  glory  through  Thy  help, 
Praise  and  glory  dost  Thou  lay  upon  him. 

7  For  Thou  makest  him  blessings  for  ever, 

Thou  dost  delight  him  with  joy  in  Thy  presence. 

8  For  the  king  trusted  in  Jahve, 

And  through  the  favour  of  the  Most  High  he  shall  not 
be  moved. 

9  Thy  hand  will  reach  to  all  thine  enemies 

Thy  right  hand  will  reach  all  those  that  hate  thee. 

10  Thou  shalt  make  them   as   a  fiery   oven, 

when  thou  art  angry, 
Jahve  in  His  wrath  shall  swallow  them  up, 

and  a  fire  shall  devour  them. 

11  Their  fruit  shalt  thou  destroy  from  the  earth, 
And  their  seed  from  among  the  children  of  men. 

12  For  they  intend  evil  against  thee, 

They  devise  mischief:  they  shall  accomplish  nothing. 

13  For  thou  wilt  make  them  turn  back, 

With  thy  strings  wilt  thou  aim  at  their  faces. 

14  Be  Thou  exalted,  Jahve,  in  Thy  might; 

We  will  celebrate  with  voice  and  harp  Thy  strength. 
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uJahve  fulfil  all  thy  desires"  cried  the  people  in  the 
preceding  Psalm,  as  they  interceded  on  behalf  of  their  king; 
and  in  this  Psalm  they  are  able  thankfully  to  say  to  God 
"the  desire  of  his  heart  hast  Thou  granted."  In  both  Psalms 
the  people  come  before  God  with  matters  that  concern  the 
welfare  of  their  king;  in  the  former,  with  their  wishes  and 
prayers,  in  the  latter,  their  thanksgivings  and  hopes;  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  former  when  in  the  midst  of  war,  but  in  the 
latter  after  the  recovery  of  the  king,  in  the  certainty  of  a 
victorious  termination  of  the  war. 

The  Targum  and  the  Talmud,  B.  Succa  52a,  understand 
this  21st  Psalm  of  the  king  Messiah.  Rashi  remarks  that  this 
Messianic  interpretation  ought  rather  to  be  given  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  Christians.  But  even  the  Christian  exposition 
cannot  surely  mean  to  hold  fast  this  interpretation  so 
directly  and  rigidly  as  formerly.  This  pair  of  Psalm  treats 
of  David;  David's  cause,  however,  in  its  course  towards  a 
triumphant  issue  —  a  course  leading  through  suffering  — 
is  certainly  figuratively  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Vers.  2 — 3.  The  Psalm  begins  with  thanksgiving  for 
the  bodily  and  spiritual  blessings  which  Jahve  has  bestowed 
and  still  continues  to  bestow  upon  the  king,  in  answer  to 
his  prayer.  This  occupies  the  three  opening  tetrastichs, 
of  which  these  verses  form  the  first,  iy  (whence  ?fttf,  as  in 
lxxiv.  13,  together  with  My,  lxiii.  3,  and  frequently)  is  the 
power  that  has  been  made  manifest  in  the  king,  which  lias 
turned  away  his  affliction;  Jiy-lt^  is  the  help  from  above 
which  has  freed  him  out  of  his  distress.  The  7'!P,  which 
follows  the  HO  of  the  exclamation,  is  naturally  shortened  by 
the  Keri  into  by  (with  the  retreat  of  the  tone);  cf.  on  the 
contrary  Prov.  xx.  24,  where  no  is  interrogative  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense,  negative).  The  kr..  Xef.  T)UhH  lias  the 
signification  eager  desire,  according  to  the  connection,  the 
LXX.  osTjaiv,  and  the  perhaps  also  cognate  l;,,~\  to  1"-  po 
the  Arabic  t&sy  avidum  esse,  must  be  left  out  of  considei 
tion  according  to  the  laws  of  the  interchange  ofcoi 

whereas  Wlp,  ^->;v  capere,  capture  (cf.  ^JA  ------  ^.  an  inherit- 
ance), but  not  MjT\  (vid.  xxxiv.  llj,  belongs  apparen 
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the  same  root.  Observe  the  strong  negation  bl:  no,  thou 
hast  not  denied,  but  done  the  very  opposite.  The  fact  of 
the  music  having  to  strike  up  here  favours  the  supposition, 
that  the  occasion  of  the  Psalm  is  the  fulfilment  of  some 
public,  well-known  prayer. 

Vers.  4 — 5.  "Blessings  of  good"  (Prov.  xxiv.  25)  are 
those  which  consist  of  good,  i.  e.  true  good  fortune.  The 
verb  Clp,  because  used  of  the  favour  which  meets  and 
presents  one  with  some  blessing,  is  construed  with  a  double 
accusative,  after  the  manner  of  verbs  of  putting  on  and 
bestowing  (Ges.  §  139).  Since  ver.  4b  cannot  be  intended 
to  refer  to  David's  first  coronation,  but  to  the  preservation 
and  increase  of  the  honour  of  his  kingship,  this  parti- 
cularisation  of  ver.  4=a  sounds  like  a  prediction  of  what  is 
recorded  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30:  after  the  conquest  of  the  Am- 
monitish  royal  city  Rabbah  David  set  the  Ammonitish  crown 
(mtDg),  which  is  renowned  for  the  weight  of  its  gold  and  its 
ornamentation  with  precious  stones,  upon  his  head.  David 
was  then  advanced  in  years,  and  in  consequence  of  heavy 
guilt,  which,  however,  he  had  overcome  by  penitence  and 
laying  hold  on  the  mercy  of  God,  was  come  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  He,  worthy  of  death,  still  lived;  and  the 
victory  over  the  Syro-Ammonitish  power  was  a  pledge  to 
him  of  God's  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  his  promises.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  words  to  say  that  ver.  5b  does 
not  refer  to  length  of  life,  but  to  hereditary  succession  to 
the  throne.  To  wish  any  one  that  he  may  live  D^ly^,  and 
especially  a  king,  is  a  usual  thing,  1  Kings  i.  31,  and  fre- 
quently. The  meaning  is,  may  the  life  of  the  king  be  pro- 
longed to  an  indefinitely  distant  day.  What  the  people  have 
desired  elsewhere,  they  here  acknowledge  as  bestowed  upon 
the  king. 

Vers.  6 — 7.  The  help  of  God  turns  to  his  honour,  and 
paves  the  way  for  him  to  honour,  it  enables  him  —  this  is 
the  meaning  of  ver.  6b  —  to  maintain  and  strengthen  his 
kingship  with  fame  and  glory.  b)l  rw  used,  as  in  lxxxix. 
20,  of  divine  investiture  and  endowment.  To  make  blessings, 
or  a  fulness  of  blessing,  is  a  stronger  form  of  expressing 
God's  words  to  Abram,  Gen.  xii.  2:  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing 
i.e.  a  possessor  of  blessing  thyself,  and  a  medium  of  blessing 
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to  others.  Joy  in  connection  with  (nx  as  in  xvi.  11)  the 
countenance  of  God,  is  joy  in  delightful  and  most  intimate 
fellowship  with  Him.     mn,  from  mn,  which  occurs  once 

*■  T     •  T  T      ' 

in  Exod.  xviii.  9,  has  in  Arabic,  with  reference  to  nomad 
life,  the  meaning  "to  cheer  the  beasts  of  burden  with  a  song 
and  urge  them  on  to  a  quicker  pace",  and  in  Hebrew,  as  in 
Aramaic,  the  general  signification  "to  cheer,  enliven." 

Vers.  8 — 9.  With  this  strophe  the  second  half  of  the 
Psalm  commences.  The  address  to  God  is  now  changed 
into  an  address  to  the  king;  not,  however,  expressive  of 
the  wishes,  but  of  the  confident  expectation,  of  the  speakers. 
Hengstenberg  rightly  regards  ver.  8  as  the  transition  to  the 
second  half;  for  by  its  objective  utterance  concerning  the 
king  and  God,  it  separates  the  language  hitherto  addressed 
to  God,  from  the  address  to  the  king,  which  follows.  We 
do  not  render  ver.  8b:  and  [trusting]  in  the  favour  of  the 
Most  High  —  he  shall  not  be  moved ;  the  mercy  is  the  res- 
ponse of  the  trust,  which  (trust)  does  not  suffer  him  to  be 
moved;  on  the  expression,  cf.  Prov.  x.  30.  This  inference 
is  now  expanded  in  respect  to  the  enemies  who  desire  to 
cause  him  to  totter  and  fall.  So  far  from  any  tottering,  he, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  a  victorious  assault  upon  his  foes. 
If  the  words  had  been  addressed  to  Jahve,  it  ought,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  connection  between  vers.  9  and  8,  at  least 
to  have  been  vrptf  and  VfrO£>  (his,  i.  e.  the  king's,  enemies). 
What  the  people  now  hope  on  behalf  of  their  king,  they  here 
express  beforehand  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  b  KSD  (as 
in  Isa.  x.  10)  and  N!J£  seq.  ace.  (as  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  17)  arc 
distinguished  as:  to  reach  towards,  or  up  to  anything,  and 
to  reach  anything,  attain  it.  Supposing  b  to  represent  the 
accusative,  as  e.  g.  in  lxix.  6,  ver.  9b  would  be  a  uscl 
repetition. 

Vers.  10 — 11.  Hitherto  the  Psalm  has  moved  uniformly 
in  synonymous  dipodia,  now  it  becomes  agitated;  and  one 
feels  from  its  excitement  that  the  foes  of  the  king  are  also 
the  people's  foes.  True  as  it  is,  as  Hupfeld  takes  it,  that 
5ME)  PyS  sounds  like  a  direct  address  to  Jahve,  rer.  \0b 
nevertheless  as  truly  teaches  us  quite  another  renderii 
The  destructive  effect,  which  in  other  |  laid  to 

proceed  from  the  face  of  Jahve,  xxxiv.  17,  Lev.  EX.  <;<  Lam. 
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iv.  16  (cf.  £X£t  6£os  ex&txov  oji{xa),is  here  ascribed  to  the  face, 
I.  e.  the  personal  appearing  (2  Sam.  xvii.  11)  of  the  king. 
David's  arrival  did  actually  decide  the  fall  of  Rabbath  Am- 
nion, of  whose  inhabitants  some  died  under  instruments  of 
torture  and  others  were  cast  into  brick-kilns,  2  Sam.  xii. 
26  sqq.  The  prospect  here  moulds  itself  according  to  this 
fate  of  the  Ammonites.  #n  "fiSHS  is  a  second  accusative  to 
lorw'fl,  thou  wilt  make  them  like  a  furnace  of  fire,  i.  e.  a 
burning  furnace,  so  that  like  its  contents  they  shall  entirely 
consume  by  fire  {synecdoche  continentis  pro  contento).  The 
figure  is  only  hinted  at,  and  is  differently  applied  to  what 
it  is  in  Lam.  v.  10,  Mai.  iii.  19.  Ver.  10a  and  10&  are 
intentionally  two  long  rising  and  falling  wave-like  lines,  to 
which  succeed,  in  ver.  11,  two  short  lines;  the  latter  describe 
the  peaceful  gleaning  after  the  fiery  judgment  of  God  that 
has  been  executed  by  the  hand  of  David.  ionD,  as  in  Lam. 
ii.  20,  Hos.  ix.  16,  is  to  be  understood  after  the  analogy  of 
the  expression  jEiri  v\9.  It  is  the  fate  of  the  Amalekites 
(cf.  ix.  6  sq.),  which  is  here  predicted  of  the  enemies  of 
the  king. 

Vers.  12 — 13.  And  this  fate  is  the  merited  frustration 
of  their  evil  project.  The  construction  of  the  sentences  in 
ver.  12  is  like  xxvii.  10,  cxix.  83;  Ew.  §  362,  b.  HV"1  DEJ 
is  not  to  be  understood  according  to  the  phrase  ntSf]  H£5j 
(=  VPTB),  for  this  phrase  is  not  actually  found;  we  have 
rather,  with  Hitzig,  to  compare  lv.  4,  2  Sam.  xv.  14:  to 
incline  evil  down  upon  any  one  is  equivalent  to:  to  put  it 
over  him,  so  that  it  may  fall  in  upon  him.  HEJ  signifies  "to 
extend  lengthwise",  to  unfold,  but  also  to  bend  by  draw- 
ing tight.  ddi&  rvt^'  to  make  into  a  back,  i.  e.  to  make  them 
into  such  as  turn  the  back  to  you,  is  a  more  choice  ex- 
pression than  Fp'y  jro,  xviii.  41,  cf.  1  Sam.  x.  9;  the  half 
segolate  form  DDtP",  (=  DDK')  becomes  here,  in  pause,  the 
full  segolate  form  DDBf.  C^n  must  be  supplied  as  the  object 
to  UpR,  as  it  is  in  other  instances  after  rniH,  'SJvBfl,  !TV; 
yr\  pi3,  xi.  2,  cf.  vii.  14,  signifies  to  set  the  swift  arrow  upon 
the  bow-string  (irvo  =  "TT)j)  =  to  aim.  The  arrows  hit  the 
front  of  the  enemy,  as  the  pursuer  overtakes  them. 

Ver.  14.  After  the  song  has  spread  abroad  its  wings  in 
twice  three  tetrastichs,  it  closes  by,  as  it  were,  soaring  aloft 
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and  thus  losing  itself  in  a  distich.  It  is  a  cry  to  God  for 
victory  in  battle,  on  behalf  of  the  king.  "Be  Thou  exalted", 
t\  e.  manifest  Thyself  in  Thy  supernal  (lvii.  6,  12)  and  judi- 
cial (vii.  7  sq.)  sovereignty.  What  these  closing  words  long 
to  see  realised  is  that  Jahve  should  reveal  for  world-wide 
conquest  this  niD?,  to  which  everything  that  opposes  Him 
must  yield,  and  it  is  for  this  they  promise  beforehand  a 
joyous  gratitude. 


PSALM  XXII. 

ELI  ELI  LAMA  ASABTANI. 

2  MY  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?! 
Far  from  my  help  is  my  entreating  cry, 

3  0  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  daytime,  but  Thou  answerest  not, 
And  in  the  night  season,  but  I  have  no  rest. 

4  Yet  Thou  art  holy,  sitting  enthroned  above  the  praises 

of  Israel. 

5  In  Thee  our  fathers  trusted, 

They  trusted,  and  Thou  didst  deliver  them. 
G  Unto  Thee  they  cried  and  were  freed, 

In  Thee  trusting,  they  were  not  put  to  shame. 

7  But  I  am  a  worm,  and  not  a  man; 

A  reproach  of  men  and  despised  of  the  people. 

8  All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn ; 
They  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake  the  head: 

9  "Roll  it  upon  Jahve  —  let  Him  deliver  hira, 

"Let  Him  rescue  him,  when  He  delighteth  in  him." 

10  Yea  Thou  art  He  that  took  me  out  of  the  womb 
That  inspired  me  with  trust  at  my  mother's  breasts. 

11  On  Thee  was  I  cast  from  my  birth, 

From  my  mother's  womb  Thou  art  my  Go(L 

12  Be  not  far  from  me,  for  trouble  is  near, 
For  there  is  no  helper  at  hand. 

13  Mighty  bulls  have  compassed  mo, 

Strong  ones  ot"  Bashan  have  beset  me  round. 
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14  They  open  their  mouth  against  me 
A  lion  ravening  and  roaring. 


15  Like  water  am  I  poured  out, 
And  out  of  joint  are  all  my  bones. 
My  heart  is  become  like  wax, 
Melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels. 

16  Dried  up  like  a  potsherd  is  my  strength. 
And  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws, 
And  Thou  layest  me  in  the  dust  of  death. 

17  For  dogs  have  compassed  me, 

A  band  of  wicked  men  encircles  me, 
Like  a  lion,  my  hands  and  my  feet. 

18  I  can  count  all  my  bones, 
They  look,  they  stare  upon  me. 

19  They  part  my  garments  among  them, 
And  upon  my  vesture  they  cast  lots. 

20  And  Thou,  Jahve,  remain  not  afar  off! 
My  strength,  haste  Thee  to  help  me! 

21  Rescue  my  soul  from  the  sword, 

My  only  one  from  the  paw  of  the  dog. 

22  Save  me  from  the  lion's  jaws, 

And  from   the   horns    of  the   antilopes   —    Thou   wilt 
answer  me. 


23  I  will  declare  Thy  name  among  my  brethren, 

In  the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise  Thee: 

24  "Ye  that  fear  Jahve,  praise  Him; 

"All  ye  the  seed  of  Jacob,  glorify  Him, 

"And  stand  in  awe  of  Him,  all  ye  seed  of  Israel!" 

25  "For  He  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred  the  affliction 

of  the  afflicted, 
"Neither  hath  He  hid  His  face  from  him, 
"And  when  he  cried,  He  hath  hearkened  to  him." 
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26  From  Thee  cometh  my  praise  in  the  great  congregation  — 
My  vows  will  I  pay  before  them  that  fear  Him. 

27  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied, 
They  shall  praise  Jahve  that  seek  Him: 
"Let  your  heart  refresh  itself  for  ever!" 

28  Remember  and  turn   unto  Jahve  shall  all  the  ends  of 

the  earth, 
And   all  the   families   of  the  nations   shall  bow   down 
before  Thee. 

29  For  Jahve's  is  the  kingship,  and  He  ruleth  among  the 

nations. 

30  All  the  thriving  of  the  earth  shall  eat  and  bow  down, 
Before  Him  shall  all  they  that  go  down  to  the  dust  sink 

down  and  they  that  cannot  prolong  their  life. 

31  A  seed  shall  serve  Him:  it  shall  be  told  to  the  generation 

concerning  the  Lord; 

32  They   shall   come   and   declare   His   righteousness   to   a 

future  people,  that  He  hath  finished  it. 


We  have  here  a  plaintive  Psalm,  whose  deep  complaints, 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  most  humiliating  degradation  and 
most  fearful  peril,  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cheer- 
ful tone  of  Ps.  xxi.  —  starting  with  a  disconsolate  cry  of 
anguish,  it  passes  on  to  a  trustful  cry  for  help,  and  ends  in 
vows  of  thanksgiving  and  a  vision  of  world-wide  result-, 
which  spring  from  the  deliverance  of  the  sufferer.  In  do 
Psalm  do  we  trace  such  an  accumulation  of  the  most  ex- 
cruciating outward  and  inward  suffering  pressing  upon  the 
complainant,  in  connection  the  most  perfect  innocence.  In 
this  respect  Ps.  lxix.  is  its  counterpart;  but  it  differs  from 
it  in  this  particular,  that  there  is  not  a  Bingle  sound  of 
imprecation  mingled  with  its  complaints. 

It  is  David,   who    here   struggles    upward  out    of  the 
gloomiest  depth  to  such  a  bright  height.     It  is  a  Davidic 
Psalm  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  persecution  bj  Saul 
Ewald  brings  it  down  to  the  time  preceding  the  destruction 
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of  Jerusalem,  and  Bauer  to  the  time  of  the  Exile.  Ewald 
says  it  is  not  now  possible  to  trace  the  poet  more  exactly. 
And  Maurer  closes  by  saying:  illud  unum  equidem  pro  certo 
habeo,  fuisse  vatem  hominem  opibus  prcedilum  atque  illustrem, 
qui  magna  auctoritate  valeret  non  solum  apud  suos,  verum  etiam 
apud  bar  oar  os.  Hitzig  persists  in  his  view,  that  Jeremiah 
composed  the  first  portion  when  cast  into  prison  as  an 
apostate,  and  the  second  portion  in  the  court  of  the  prison, 
when  placed  under  this  milder  restraint.  And  according  to 
Olshausen,  even  here  again,  the  whole  is  appropriate  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  But  it  seems  to  us  to  be  confirmed 
at  every  point,  that  David,  who  was  so  persecuted  by  Saul, 
is  the  author.  The  cry  of  prayer  pmrrtN  (xxii.  12,  20, 
xxxv.  22,  xxxviii.  22,  borrowed  in  lxxi.  12);  the  name  given 
to  the  soul,  rnTT  (xxii.  21,  xxxv.  17);  the  designation  of 
quiet  and  resignation  by  rTOVi  (xxii.  3,  xxxix.  3,  lxii.  2,  cf. 
lxv.  2),  are  all  regarded  by  us,  since  we  do  not  limit  the 
genuine  Davidic  Psalms  to  Ps.  iii.  —  xix.  as  Hitzig  does,  as 
Davidic  idioms.  Moreover,  there  is  no  lack  of  points  of 
contact  in  other  respects  with  genuine  old  Davidic  hymns 
(cf.  xxii.  30  with  xxviii.  1,  those  that  go  down  to  the  dust, 
to  the  grave;  then  in  later  Psalms  as  in  cxliii.  7,  in  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel),  and  more  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Saul,  as  Ps.  lxix.  (cf.  xxii.  27  with  lxix.  33)  and  lix. 
(cf.  xxii.  17  with  lix.  15).  To  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  Psalms  of  this  period  belong  the  figures  taken  from 
animals,  which  are  heaped  up  in  the  Psalm  before  us.  The 
fact  that  Ps.  xxii.  is  an  ancient  Davidic  original  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  parallel  passages  in  the  later  literature  of 
the  Shir  (lxxi.  5  sq.  taken  from  xxii.  10  sq.;  cii.  18  sq.  in 
imitation  xxii.  25,  31  sq.),  of  the  Chokma  (Prov.  xvi.  3, 
Vr^N  bl  taken  from  Ps.  xxii.  9,  xxxvii.  5),  and  of  prophecy 
(Isaiah,  ch.  xlix.  liii.;  Jeremiah,  in  Lam.  iv.  4;  cf.  Ps.  xxii. 
15,  and  many  other  similar  instances).  In  spite  of  these 
echoes  in  the  later  literature  there  are  still  some  expressions 
that  remain  unique  in  the  Psalm  and  are  not  found  else- 
where, as  the  hapaxlegomena  EYi/'K  and  nti9-  Thus,  then, 
we  entertain  no  doubts  respecting  the  truth  of  the  TTl?.  Da- 
vid speaks  in  this  Psalm,  —  he  and  not  any  other,  and  that 
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out  of  his  own  inmost  being.  In  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  lyric  poetry,  the  Psalm  has  grown  up  on  the  soil  of  his 
individual  life  and  his  individual  sensibilities. 

There  is  also  in  reality  in  the  history  of  David,  when 
persecuted  by  Saul,  a  situation  which  may  have  given  occa- 
sion to  the  lifelike  picture  drawn  in  this  Psalm,  viz.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  25  sq.  The  detailed  circumstances  of  the  distress  at 
that  time  are  not  known  to  us,  but  they  certainly  did  not 
coincide  with  the  rare  and  terrible  sufferings  depicted  in 
this  Psalm  in  such  a  manner  that  these  can  be  regarded  as 
an  historically  faithful  and  literally  exact  copy  of  those 
circumstances;  cf.  on  the  other  hand  Ps.  xvii.  which  was 
composed  at  the  same  period.  To  just  as  slight  a  degree 
have  the  prospects,  which  he  connects  in  this  Psalm  with  his 
deliverance,  been  realised  in  David's  own  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  portion  exactly  coincides  with  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  second  with  the  results  that  have 
sprung  from  His  resurrection.  It  is  the  agonising  situation  of 
the  Crucified  One  which  is  presented  before  our  eyes  in  vers. 
15 — 18  with  such  artistic  faithfulness:  the  spreading  out 
of  the  limbs  of  the  naked  body,  the  torturing  pain  in  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  burning  thirst  which  the  Redeemer,  in 
order  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  announced  in 
the  cry  Su}a>,  John  xix.  28.  Those  who  blaspheme  and 
those  who  shake  their  head  at  Him  passed  by  His  cross, 
Mat.  xxvii.  39,  just  asver.  8  says;  scoffers  cried  out  to  Him: 
let  the  God  in  whom  He  trusts  help  Him,  Mat.  xxvii.  43, 
just  as  ver.  9  says;  His  garments  were  divided  and  lots  were 
cast  for  His  coat,  John  xix.  23  sq.,  in  order  that  ver.  19  of 
our  Psalm  might  be  fulfilled.  The  fourth  of  the  seven  s 
ings  of  the  dying  One,  'HXt,  'HXl  x.  t.  X.,  Mat.  xxvii.  46, 
Mark  xv.  34,  is  the  first  word  of  our  Psalm  and  th<>  appro- 
priation of  the  whole.  And  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  ii. 
11  sq.,  cites  ver.  23  as  the  words  of  Christ,  to  shew  I 
He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  whose  sanctifier 
God  has  appointed  Him  to  be,  just  as  the  risen  R<  mer 
actually  has  done,  Mat.  xxviii.  10,  John  xx.  17.  This  1 
by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  mutual  relationships. 
The  Psalm  so  vividly  sets  before  us  not  merely  the  Buffering! 
of  the  Crucified  One,  but  also  the  salvation  of  I  >rld 
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arising  out  of  His  resurrection  and  its  sacramental  effi- 
cacy, that  it  seems  more  like  history  than  prophecy,  ut 
non  tarn  prophetia,  quam  historia  videatur  (Cassiodorus). 
Accordingly  the  ancient  Church  regarded  Christ,  not  David, 
as  the  speaker  in  this  Psalm;  and  condemned  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  who  expounded  it  as  cotemporary  history. 
Bakius  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  older  Lutheran  expos- 
itors when  he  says:  asserimus,  hunc Psalmum  ad  liter am primo, 
vroprie  et  absque  ulla  allegoria,  tropologia  et  avaya)"^  integrum 
et  per  omnia  de  solo  Christo  exponendum  esse.  Even  the  sy- 
nagogue, so  far  as  it  recognises  a  suffering  Messiah,  hears 
Him  speak  here;  and  takes  the  "hind  of  the  morning"  as  a 
name  of  the  Shechina  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  dawning 
redemption. 

To  ourselves,  who  regard  the  whole  Psalm  as  the  words 
of  David,  it  does  not  thereby  lose  anything  whatever  of  its 
prophetic  character.  It  is  a  typical  Psalm.  The  same  God 
who  communicates  His  thoughts  of  redemption  to  the  mind 
of  men,  and  there  causes  them  to  develope  into  the  word  of 
prophetic  announcement,  has  also  moulded  the  history  itself 
into  a  prefiguring  representation  of  the  future  deliverance; 
and  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  which  is  de- 
rived from  this  factual  prophecy  (Thatrveissagung)  is  as  grand 
as  that  derived  from  the  verbal  prediction  (Wortweissagung). 
That  David,  the  anointed  of  Samuel,  before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  had  to  traverse  a  path  of  suffering  which  resembles 
the  suffering  path  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  David,  baptized  of 
John,  and  that  this  typical  suffering  of  David  is  embodied 
for  us  in  the  Psalms  as  in  the  images  reflected  from  a  mir- 
ror, is  an  arrangement  of  divine  power,  mercy,  and  wisdom. 
But  Ps.  xxii.  is  not  merely  a  typical  Psalm.  For  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  type  is  involved  the  distance  between  it 
and  the  antitype.  In  Ps.  xxii.,  however,  David  descends, 
with  his  complaint,  into  a  depth  that  lies  beyond  the  depth 
of  his  affliction,  and  rises,  with  his  hopes,  to  a  height  that 
lies  far  beyond  the  height  of  the  reward  of  his  affliction. 

In  other  words:  the  rhetorical  figure  hyperbole  (&*JLy>,  I.  e. 

depiction,  with  colours  thickly  laid  on),  without  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Semite,  poetic  diction  would  be  flat  and 
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faded,  is  here  made  use  of  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  this 
Spirit  the  hyperbolic  element  is  changed  into  the  prophetic. 
This  elevation  of  the  typical  into  the  prophetic  is  also 
capable  of  explanation  on  psychological  grounds.  Since 
David  has  been  anointed  with  the  oil  of  royal  consecration, 
and  at  same  time  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the 
kingship  of  promise,  he  regards  himself  also  as  the  messiah 
of  God,  towards  whom  the  promises  point;  and  by  virtue 
of  this  view  of  himself,  in  the  light  of  the  highest  calling  in 
connection  with  the  redemptive  history,  the  historical  real- 
ity of  his  own  experiences  becomes  idealised  to  him,  and 
thereby  both  what  he  experiences  and  what  he  hopes  for 
acquire  a  depth  and  height  of  background  which  stretches 
out  into  the  history  of  the  final  and  true  Christ  of  God. 
We  do  not  by  this  maintain  any  overflowing  of  his  own 
consciousness  to  that  of  the  future  Christ,  an  opinion  which 
has  been  shewn  by  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck  and  Kurtz  to  be 
psychologically  impossible.  But  what  we  say  is,  that  look- 
ing upon  himself  as  the  Christ  of  God,  —  to  express  it  in 
the  light  of  the  historical  fulfilment,  —  he  looks  upon 
himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  does  not  distinguish  himself 
from  the  Future  One,  but  in  himself  he  sees  the  Future 
One,  whose  image  does  not  free  itself  from  him  till  after- 
wards, and  whose  history  will  coincide  with  all  that  is 
excessive  in  his  own  utterances.  For  as  God  the  Father 
moulds  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  in  accordance  with  His 
own  counsel,  so  His  Spirit  moulds  even  the  utterances  of 
David  concerning  himself  the  type  of  the  Future  One,  with 
a  view  to  that  history.  Through  this  Spirit,  who  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  of  the  future  Christ  at  the  same  til 
David's  typical  history,  as  he  describes  it  in  the  Psalms  and 
more  especially  in  this  Psalm,  acquires  that  ideal  depth  of 
tone,  brilliancy,  and  power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  (the  hist- 
ory) reaches  far  beyond  its  typical  facts,  penetrates  to 
very  root  in  the  divine  counsels,  and  grows  to  be  the  word 
of  prophecy:  so  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  rightly  be 
said  that  Christ  here  speaks  through  Davi  1,  insofar  as  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  speaks  through  him,  and  makes  the  typical 
suffering  of  His  ancestor  the  medium  for  the  repr<  ion 

of  His  own  future  Bufferings.      Without   i 
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incontestable  relation  of  the  matter  Ps.xxii.  cannot  be  under- 
stand nor  can  we  fully  enter  into  its  sentiments. 

The  inscription  runs:  To  the  precentor ,  upon  {after)  the 
hind  of  the  morning's  dawn,  a  Psalm  of  David.  Luther,  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  taken  in  the  night  and 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  renders  it  uof  the  hind,  that 
is  early  chased,"  for 

Patris  Sapientia,  Veritas  divina, 
Deus  homo  captus  est  hord  matutind. 

This  interpretation  is  certainly  a  well-devised  improve- 
ment of  the  uTiep  T7j;  dvTiXrj^so)?  TTJ?  £a)6iv9]s  of  the  LXX.  (Vulg. 
pro  susceptione  matutind),  which  is  based  upon  a  confounding 
of  n^N  with  m^N  (ver.  20),  and  is  thus  explained  by  Theo- 
doret:  dv-tX7]^t?  e(d6iv7j  tj  too  atoTrjpos  Tjfxuiv  E7u<pav£ia.  Even 
the  Midrash  recalls  Cant.  ii.  8,  and  the  Targum  the  lamb 
of  the  morning  sacrifice,  which  was  offered  as  soon  as  the 
watchman  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  cried:  WjTD  p~i2 
(the  first  rays  of  the  morning  burst  forth).  ^XWT\  r6>K  is 
in  fact,  according  to  traditional  definition,  the  early  light 
preceding  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  whose  first  rays  are 
likened  to  the  horns  of  a  hind.*  But  natural  as  it  may  be  to 
assign  to  the  inscription  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  case 
of  this  Psalm,  it  certainly  forms  no  exception  to  the  tech- 
nical meaning,  in  connection  with  the  music,  of  the  other 
inscriptions.  And  Melissus  (1572)  has  explained  it  cor- 
rectly "concerning  the  melody  of  a  common  song,  whose 
commencement  was  Ajeleth  Hashdhar,  that  is,  The  hind  of 
the  morning's  dawn."  And  it  may  be  that  the  choice  of  the 
melody  bearing  this  name  was  designed  to  have  reference 
to  the  glory  which  bursts  forth  in  the  night  of  affliction. 

According  to  the  course  of  the  thoughts  the  Psalm  falls 
into  three  divisions,  vers.  2 — 12, 13 — 22,  23 — 32,  which  are 


*  There  is  a  determination  of  the  time  to  this  effect,  which  is 
found  hoth  in  the  Jerusalem  and  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  "from  the 
hind  of  the  morning's  dawn  till  the  east  is  lighted  up."  In  Jer.  Be- 
rachoth,  ad  init.,  it  is  explained:  tOml!  ^"ip  THH  ^DD  "Wn  n^N 
ND^y1?  pHJDI  NrOHDD  ppte ,  "like  two  horns  of  light,  rising  from 
the  east  and  filling  the  world  with  light." 
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of  symmetrical  compass,  consisting  of  21,  24,  and  21  lines. 
Whether  the  poet  has  laid  out  a  more  complete  strophic 
arrangement  within  these  three  groups  or  not,  must  remain 
undecided.  But  the  seven  long  closing  lines  are  detached 
from  the  third  group  and  stand  to  the  column  of  the  whole, 
in  the  relation  of  its  base. 

Vers.  2 — 3.  In  the  first  division,  vers.  2 — 12,  the  dis- 
consolate cry  of  anguish,  beginning  here  in  ver.  2  with  the 
lamentation  over  prolonged  desertion  by  God,  struggles 
through  to  an  incipient,  trustfully  inclined  prayer.  The 
question  beginning  with  r\fcb  (instead  of  HE?  before  the 
guttural,  and  perhaps  to  make  the  exclamation  more  pier- 
cing, vid.  on  vi.  5,  x.  1)  is  not  an  expression  of  impatience 
and  despair,  but  of  alienation  and  yearning.  The  sufferer 
feels  himself  rejected  of  God;  the  feeling  of  divine  wrath 
has  completely  enshrouded  him;  and  still  he  knows  him- 
self to  be  joined  to  God  in  fear  and  love ;  his  present  con- 
dition belies  the  real  nature  of  his  relationship  to  God;  and 
it  is  just  this  contradiction  that  urges  him  to  the  plaintive 
question,  which  comes  up  from  the  lowest  depths:  Why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me?  But  in  spite  of  this  feeling  of  deser- 
tion by  God,  the  bond  of  love  is  not  torn  asunder;  the 
sufferer  calls  God  "6k  (my  God),  and  urged  on  by  the  long- 
ing desire  that  God  again  would  grant  him  to  feel  this  love, 
he  calls*  Him,  ty  I'px.  That  complaining  question:  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  is  not  without  example  even  else- 
where in  the  Psalms,  lxxxviii.  15,  cf.  Isa.  xlix.  14.  The 
forsakenness  of  the  Crucified  One,  however,  is  unique ;  and 
may  not  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  David  or  of  any  other 
sufferers  who  thus  complain  when  passing  through  trial. 
That  which  is  common  to  all  is  here,  as  there,  this,  viz. 
that  behind  the  wrath  that  is  felt,  is  hidden  the  love  of  God, 
which  faith  holds  fast;  and  that  he  who  thus  complains 
even  on  account  of  it,  is,  considered  in  itself,  not  a  Bub 
of  wrath,  because  in  the  midst  of  the  feeling  of  wrath  he 
keeps  up  his  communion  with  God.  The  Crucified  On< 
to  His  latest  breath  the  Holy  One  of  God;  and  the  reconci- 
liation for  which  He  now  offers  himself  is  I 
nal  purpose  of  mercy,  which  is  now  being  realised  in  the 
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fulness  of  times.  But  inasmuch  as  He  places  himself  under 
the  judgment  of  God  with  the  sin  of  His  people  and  of  the 
whole  human  race,  He  cannot  be  spared  from  experiencing 
God's  wrath  against  sinful  humanity  as  though  He  were 
himself  guilty.  And  out  of  the  infinite  depth  of  this  experi- 
ence of  wrath,  which  in  His  case  rests  on  no  mere  appear- 
ance, but  the  sternest  reality*,  comes  the  cry  of  His  com- 
plaint which  penetrates  the  wrath  and  reaches  to  God's  love, 
7jXl  TjXl  Xajxa  oat3a^6avL,  which  the  evangelists,  omitting  the 
additional  Trpoa^s?  p-oi**  of  the  LXX.,  render:  0es  \loo,Qz£  jaoo, 
iva  ti  {is  £*pcax£Xnrs;.  He  does  not  say  W2TJ,  but  *2PP3#, 
which  is  the  Targum  word  for  the  former.  He  says  it  in 
Aramaic,  not  in  order  that  all  may  understand  it,  —  for 
such  a  consideration  was  far  from  His  mind  at  such  a  time, 
—  but  because  the  Aramaic  was  His  mother  tongue,  for  the 
same  reason  that  He  called  God  frON  in  prayer.  His  deser- 
tion by  God,  as  ver.  2b  says,  consists  in  God's  help  and  His 
cry  for  help  being  far  asunder.  njNtfc',  prop,  of  the  roar  of 
the  lion  (Aq.  pp^XYifJL0C)?  *s  the  loud  cry  extorted  by  the 
greatest  agony,  xxxviii.  9;  in  this  instance,  however,  as 
*>~)21  shews,  it  is  not  an  inarticulate  cry,  but  a  cry  bearing 
aloft  to  God  the  words  of  prayer,  pirn  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  apposition  of  the  subject  of  "Orciy:  far  from  my  help, 
(from)  the  words  of  my  crying  (Riehm);  for  VtfNtP'  H31 
would  then  also,  on  its  part,  in  connection  with  the  non- 
repetition  of  the  p,  be  in  apposition  to  VWlti^D.  But  to 
this  it  is  not  adapted  on  account  of  its  heterogeneousness; 
hence  Hitzig  seeks  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  the  conjec- 
ture iTIPtBtiQ  ("from  my  cry,  from  the  words  of  my  groaning"). 
Nor  can  it  be  explained,  with  Olshausen  and  Hupfeld,  by 
adopting  Aben-Ezra's  interpretation,  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me,  far  from  my  help?  are  the 
words  of  my  crying."      This  violates  the  structure  of  the 


*  Eusebius  observes  on  ver.  2  of  this  Psalm,  Sixatocuvrjc  6::apy<ov 
TCTjY'f)  xr]v  r][AET£pav  dfj-apriav  dv£Xaf3e  xal  soXo-fiac  <uv  ir^Xa-p;  ttjv  ^tci- 
xei^vtjv  tjjaiv  £6££axo  xaxapav,  and:  ttjv  tupiajjt^vTjv  tj[mv  iraiBeiav  uTrfjAftev 
exwv,  ratBeta  yap  efprjvTjc  tj(j.c5v  etc'  auxov,  tj  cpTjclv  6  Ttpocp^TTj;. 

**  Vid.  Jerome's  Ep.  ad  Pammachium  de  opiimo  gcnere  interpretandi, 
where  he  cries  out  to  his.  critics,  sticklers  for  tradition,  Reddant  ratio- 
nem,  cur  septuaginta  translalorcs  inter posuerunt  "respice  in  me"! 
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verse,  the  rhythm,  and  the  custom  of  the  language,  and  gives 
to  the  Psalm  a  flat  and  unlyrical  commencement.  Thus, 
therefore,  pim  in  the  primary  form,  as  in  cxix.  155,  accord- 
ing to  Ges.  §  146,  4,  will  be  the  predicate  to  n2"I  and 
placed  before  it:  far  from  my  salvation,  i.  e.  far  from  my 
being  rescued,  are  the  words  of  my  cry;  there  is  a  great 
gulf  between  the  two,  inasmuch  as  God  does  not  answer 
him  though  he  cries  unceasingly.  In  ver.  3  the  reverential 
name  of  God  ^TDK  takes  the  place  of  ^k  the  name  that 
expresses  His  might;  it  is  likewise  vocative  and  accordingly 
marked  with  Rebia  magnum.  It  is  not  an  accusative  of  the 
object  after  xviii.  4  (Hitzig),  in  which  case  the  construction 
would  be  continued  with  rtJJP  tib] .  That  it  is,  however,  God 
to  whom  he  calls  is  implied  both  by  the  direct  address  Vi^S\ 
and  by  rDyn  &6l,  since  he  from  whom  one  expects  an  an- 
swer is  most  manifestly  the  person  addressed.  His  uninter- 
rupted crying  remains  unanswered,  and  unappeased.  The 
clause  v?  rTOTtffy  is  parallel  to  HOT  N^l,  and  therefore  does 
not  mean:  without  allowing  me  any  repose  (Jer.  xiv.  17, 
Lam.  iii.  49),  but:  without  any  rest  being  granted  to  me, 
without  my  complaint  being  appeased  or  stilled.  From  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  hour  the  earth  was  shrouded  in  darkness. 
About  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried,  after  a  long  and  more 
silent  struggle,  ^Xt,  r^i  The  avs|367|aEv  cpwvrj  \iv(alrh  Mat. 
xxvii.  46,  and  also  the  xpauyrj  ta/upi  of  Hebr.  v.  7,  which 
does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  scene  in  Gethsemane,  calls 
to  mind  the  ,>rUN#  of  ver.  2b.  When  His  passion  reached 
its  climax,  days  and  nights  of  the  like  wrestling  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  what  then  becomes  audible  was  only  an  out- 
burst of  the  second  David's  conflict  of  prayer,  which  gr< 
hotter  as  it  draws  near  to  the  final  issue. 

Vers.  4—6.   The  sufferer  reminds  Jahve  of  the  contra- 
diction between  the  long   season  of  helplessness   and   His 
readiness  to  help  so  frequently  and  so  promptly   attest 
Pin«1  opens  an  adverbial   clause  of  the  counterargument: 
although  Thou  art  .  .  .  Jahve  is  Bl"l£,  absolutely  pure,  lit. 
separated  (root  ip,  jo,  to  cut,  part,  just  as  tahw 
synonym  of  kadusa,  is  the  intransitive  of  tahara 
remove  to  a  distance,  and  ^2  pure,  clean,  radically  distil 
from  pu-rus,    goes   back  to  T12  to  sever),   viz.    from    I 
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which  is  worldly  and  common,  in  one  word:  holy.  Jahve 
is  holy,  and  has  shewn  Himself  such  as  the  rvi^nn  of  Israel 
solemnly  affirm,  upon  which  or  among  which  He  sits 
enthroned,  m^nn  are  the  songs  of  praise  offered  to  God 
on  account  of  His  attributes  and  deeds,  which  are  worthy 
of  praise  (these  are  even  called  HWttl  in  lxxviii.  4,  Exod. 
xv.  11,  Isa.  lxiii.  7),  and  in  fact  presented  in  His  sanctuary 
(Isa.  lxiv.  10).  The  combination  rvfrnn  Dtfity  (with  the  accu- 
sative of  the  verbs  of  dwelling  and  tarrying)  is  like  2UfV 
D^ZTD,  xcix.  1,  lxxx.  2.  The  songs  of  praise,  which  resounded 
in  Israel  as  the  memorials  of  His  deeds  of  deliverance,  are 
like  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  upon  which  His  presence 
hovered  in  Israel.  In  vers.  5,  6,  the  praying  one  brings  to 
remembrance  this  graciously  glorious  self-attestation  of  God, 
who  as  the  Holy  One  always,  from  the  earliest  times, 
acknowledged  those  who  fear  Him  in  opposition  to  their 
persecutors  and  justified  their  confidence  in  Himself.  In 
ver.  5  trust  and  rescue  are  put  in  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect;  in  ver.  6  in  reciprocal  relation.  to^D  and  D^O 
are  only  distinguished  by  the  harder  and  softer  sibilants, 
cf.  xvii.  13  with  cxvi.  4.  It  need  not  seem -strange  that  such 
thoughts  were  at  work  in  the  soul  of  the  Crucified  One, 
since  His  divine-human  consciousness  was,  on  its  human 
side,  thoroughly  Israelitish;  and  the  God  of  Israel  is  also 
the  God  of  salvation;  redemption  is  that  which  He  himself 
determined,  why,  then,  should  He  not  speedily  deliver  the 
Redeemer? 

Vers.  7 — 9.  The  sufferer  complains  of  the  greatness  of 
his  reproach,  in  order  to  move  Jahve,  who  is  Himself  in- 
volved therein,  to  send  him  speedy  succour.  Notwith- 
standing his  cry  for  help,  he  is  in  the  deepest  affliction 
without  rescue.  Every  word  of  ver.  7  is  echoed  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  There,  as  here,  Israel  is  called 
a  worm,  ch.  xli.  14;  there  all  these  traits  of  suffering  are 
found  in  the  picture  of  the  Servant  of  God,  ch.  xlix.  7,  liii. 
3,  cf.  1.  6,  and  especially  lii.  14  "so  marred  was  His  appear- 
ance, that  He  no  longer  looked  like  a  man."  nj^in  is  more 
particularly  the  kermes,  or  cochineal  (vermiculus,  whence 
color  vermiculi,  vermeil,  vermiglio);  but  the  point  of  com- 
parison in  the  present  instance  is  not  the  blood-red  appear- 
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ance,  but  the  suffering   so   utterly   defenceless   and   even 
ignominious.     Dy  is  gen.  subj.,  like  Vjjj,  Isa.  xlix.  7.   Jerome 
well  renders  the  e^ouOavajjxa  Xaou   of  the  LXX.  by  abjectio 
(Tertullian:  nullificameri)  plebis,  not  populi.     The  i^jxuxxrjpi- 
aav  [xe,  by  which  the  LXX.  translates  "6  Wj6i,    is  used  by 
Luke,  ch.  xxiii.  35,  cf.  xvi.  14,  in  the  history  of  the  Passion; 
fulfilment  and  prediction  so  exactly  coincide,  that  no  more 
adequate  expressions  can  be    found  in  writing  the  gospel 
history  than  those  presented  by  prophecy.    In  hBtfiG  "PEEP, 
what  appears  in  other  instances  as  the  object  of  the  action 
(to  open  the  mouth  wide,  diducere  labia),  is  regarded  as  the 
means   of  its  execution;  so  that  the  verbal   notion  being 
rendered  complete  has  its  object  in  itself:  to  make  an  open- 
ing with  the  mouth,  cf.  nS3  "ty'S,  Job  xvi.  10,  b*p2  ]HJ  lxviii. 
34;  Ges.  §  138,  1,  rem.  3.     The  shaking  of  the  head  is,  as  in 
cix.  25,  cf.  xliv.  15,  lxiv.  9,  a  gesture  of  surprise  and  asto- 
nishment   at    something    unexpected    and   strange,   not   a 
Trpoavsusiv  approving  the  injury  of  another,  although  Jfij,  T)j, 
D1J ,  vs6-o>,  nu-t-o,  nic-to,  neigen,  nicken,  all  form  one  family  of 
roots.     In  ver.  9  the  words  of  the  mockers  follow  without 
lb*6.     bi  is  not  the  3  prcet.  (LXX.,  cf.  Mat.  xxvii.  43)  like 
"lIX,  tfti;    it  is  not  only  in  Pie!  (Jer.  xi.  20,  xx.  12,  where 
*n^3=  V^Si  Ew.  §  121, a)  that  it  is  transitive,  but  even  in 
Kal\  nor  is  it  inf.  absol.  in  the  sense  of  the  imperative  (Hitz., 
Bottch.),  although  this  infinitive  form  is  found,  but  always 
only  as  an  inf.  intens.  (Numb,  xxiii.  25,  Ruth  ii.  1G,  cf.  I 
xxiv.  19);  but,  in  accordance  with  the  parallels  xxxvii.  5 
(where  it  is  written  ^1i),  Prov.  xvi.  3,  cf.  Ps.  It.  23,   1   1 
v.  7,  it  is  imperat.:  roll,  viz.  thy  doing  and  thy  Buffering  to 
Jahve,  i.  e.  commit  it  to  Him.     The  mockers  call  out  this 
hi  to  the  sufferer,  and  the  rest  they  say  of  him  with  mali- 
cious looks  askance.     *3  in  the  mouth  of  the  foes  is  not  con- 
firmatory  as  in  xviii.  20,   but  a    conditional  £dv  (in  C 
provided  that). 

Vers.  10—12.    The  sufferer    pleads    thai    G 
respond  to  his  trust  in  Him,  on  the  ground  that  thi 
is  made  an  object  of  mockery.     With  >3  be  *  atablisl 
reality  of  the  loving  relationship  in  which  h 
at  which  his  foes  mock.  The  intermediate  t; 
not  expressed,  "and  so  it  really  i^,  i  -lU3 
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O  comes  to  have  an  affirmative  signification.  The  verb 
rnJ  (PPil)  signifies  both  intransitive:  to  break  forth  (from 
the  womb),   Job  xxxviii.  8,   and  transitive:  to  push  for- 

s 

ward  (cf.  v>^),  more  especially,  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  Mic. 

iv.  10.  It  might  be  taken  here  in  the  first  signification: 
my  breaking  forth,  equivalent  to  "the  cause  of  my  breaking 
forth"  (Hengstenberg,  Baur,  and  others);  but  there  is  no 
need  for  this  metonymy,  ''nil  is  either  part,  equivalent  to 
ina ,  my  pusher  forth,  i.  e.  he  who  causes  me  to  break  forth, 
or,  —  since  nu  in  a  causative  signification  cannot  be  sup- 
ported, and  participles  like  D12  stamping  and  &b  veiling 
(Ges.  §  72,  rem.  1)  are  nowhere  found  with  a  suffix,  — 
participle  of  a  verb  fifti,  to  draw  forth  (Hitz.),  which  per- 
haps only  takes  the  place,  per  metaplasmum,  of  the  Pil. 
nnil  with  the  uneuphonic  VTGD  (Ewald  S.  859,  Addenda), 
Ps.  lxxi.  has  >jft  (ver.  6)  instead  of  ">ru,  just  as  it  has  TOC5D 
(ver.  5)  instead  of  ^JTt?2D.  The  Hiph.  CPEQPI  does  not  merely 
mean  to  make  secure  (Hupf.),  but  to  cause  to  trust.  Accord- 
ing to  biblical  conception,  there  is  even  in  the  new-born 
child,  yea  in  the  child  yet  unborn  and  only  living  in  the 
womb,  a  glimmering  consciousness  springing  up  out  of  the 
remotest  depths  of  unconsciousness  (Psychol.  S.  215;  transl. 
p.  254).  Therefore,  when  the  praying  one  says,  that  from 
the  womb  he  has  been  cast*  upon  Jahve,  i.  e.  directed  to 
go  to  Him,  and  to  Him  alone,  with  all  his  wants  and  care 
(lv.  23,  cf.  lxxi.  6),  that  from  the  womb  onwards  Jahve  was 
his  God,  there  is  also  more  in  it  than  the  purely  objective 
idea,  that  he  grew  up  into  such  a  relationship  to  God. 
Twice  he  mentions  his  mother.  Throughout  the  Old  Test- 
ament there  is  never  any  mention  made  of  a  human  father, 
or  begetter,  to  the  Messiah,  but  always  only  of  His  mother, 
or  her  who  bare  Him.  And  the  words  of  the  praying  one 
here  also  imply  that  the  beginning  of  his  life,  as  regards  its 
outward  circumstances,    was  amidst  poverty,   which  like- 


*  The  Hopli.  has  o,  not  w,  perhaps  in  a  more  neuter  sense,  more 
closely  approximating  to  the  reflexive  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxii.  19  with  xxxii. 
32),  rather  than  a  purely  passive.  Such  is  apparently  the  feeling  of 
the  language,  vid.  B.  Mcgilla  13a  (and  also  the  explanation  in  Tosefoth). 
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wise  accords  with  the  picture  of  Christ  as  drawn  "both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  On  the  ground  of  his  fellow- 
ship with  God,  which  extends  so  far  back,  goes  forth  the 
cry  for  help  (ver.  12),  which  has  been  faintly  heard  through 
all  the  preceding  verses,  but  now  only  comes  to  direct  utter- 
ance for  the  first  time.  The  two  >3  are  alike.  That  the 
necessity  is  near  at  hand,  i.  e.  urgent,  refers  back  antitheti- 
cally to  the  prayer,  that  God  would  not  remain  afar  off;  no 
one  doth,  nor  can  help  except  He  alone.  Here  the  first 
section  closes. 

Vers.  13 — 14.  Looking  back  upon  his  relationship  to 
God,  which  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  the  sufferer 
has  become  somewhat  more  calm,  and  is  ready,  in  vers. 
13 — 22,  to  describe  his  outward  and  inner  life,  and  thus  to 
unburden  his  heart.  Here  he  calls  his  enemies  D*")5,  bul- 
locks, and  in  fact  )t£>3  n;2X  (cf.  1.  13  with  Deut.  xxxii.  14), 
strong  ones  of  Bashan,  the  land  rich  in  luxuriant  oak  forests 
and  fat  pastures  (jtt'D  =  buthene,  which  in  the  Beduin  dialect 
means  rich,  stoneless  meadow-land,  vid.  Job  S.  509  f. ;  tr. 
ii.  pp.  399  sq.)  north  of  Jabbok  extending  as  far  as  to  the 
borders  of  Hermon,  the  land  of  Og  and  afterwards  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Num.  xxx.  1).  They  are  so  called  on  account  of 
their  robustness  and  vigour,  which,  being  acquired  and 
used  in  opposition  to  God  is  brutish  rather  than  human  (cf. 
Amos  iv.  1).  Figures  like  these  drawn  from  the  animal 
world  and  applied  in  an  ethical  sense  are  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  the  ancients  measured  the  instincts  of  animals 
according  to  the  moral  rules  of  human  nature;  but  more 
deeply  by  the  fact,  that  according  to  the  indisputable  con- 
ception of  Scripture,  since  man  was  made  to  fall  by  Satan 
through  the  agency  of  an  animal,  the  animal  and  Satan  are 
the  two  dominant  powers  in  Adamic  humanity.  ^?r  is  a 
climacticsynonym  of  22D.  On  ver.  14«  compare  the  echoes 
in  Jeremiah,  Lam.  ii.  16,  iii.  46.  Finally,  the  foes  are 
all  comprehended  under  the  figure  of  a  lion,  which, 
soon  as  he  sights  his  prey,  begins  to  roar,  Amos  iii.  4.  I 
Hebrew  F)"l£,  discerpere,  according  to  its  root,  belongs  to 
rpn,  carpere.     They  are  vistar  tenuis  dilaniahiri  et  ruffientis. 

r  Vers.  15 — 16.  Now  he  describes,  how,  thus  encompa 
ed  round,  he  is  still  just  living,  but  already  as  it  v.  ad. 
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The  being  poured  out  like  water  reminds  us  of  the  ignomi- 
nious abandonment  of  the  Crucified  One  to  a  condition  of 
weakness,  in  which  His  life,  deprived  of  its  natural  support, 
is  in  the  act  of  dissolution,  and  its  powers  dried  up  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  14);  the  bones  being  stretched  out,  of  the  forcible 
stretching  out  of  His  body  (TjDnn,  from  TiD  to  separate, 
cf.  4>wj  according  to  its  radical  signification,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  common  Arabic  dialect:  so  to  spread 
out  or  apart  that  the  thing  has  no  bends  or  folds,*  Greek 
iSctTiXouv);  the  heart  being  melted,  recalls  His  burning  an- 
guish, the  inflammation  of  the  wounds,  and  the  pressure  of 
blood  on  the  head  and  heart,  the  characteristic  cause  of 
death  by  crucifixion.  DEJ,  in  pause  DE3,  is  3  prcet.;  wax, 
5511,  receives  its  name  from  its  melting  (jn,  root  :n,  ttjx). 
In  ver.  16  the  comparison  BHrD  has  reference  to  the  issue  or 
result  (vid.  xviii.  43):  my  strength  is  dried  up,  so  that  it  is 
become  like  a  potsherd.  ^3n  (Saadia)  instead  of  iri3  com- 
mends itself,  unless,  nil  perhaps,  like  the  Talmudic  rP3, 
also  had  the  signification  "spittle"  (as  a  more  dignified  word 
for  pi).  JlB^,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Prov.  xxvi. 
28,  is  uniformly  feminine;  here  the  predicate  has  the  mas- 
culine ground-form  without  respect  to  the  subject.  The 
part.  pass,  has  a  tendency  generally  to  be  used  without 
reference  to  gender,  under  the  influence  of  the  construction 
laid  down  in  Ges.  §  143,  1,  &,  according  to  which  "0&6  may  be 
treated  as  an  accusative  of  the  object;  IMp^Di  however,  is 
ace.  loci  (cf.  b  exxxvii.  6,  Job  xxix.  10;  bit  Lam.  iv.  4,  Ezek. 
iii.  26)  :  my  tongue  is  made  to  cleave  to  my  jaws,  fauces  meas. 
Such  is  his  state  in  consequence  of  outward  distresses.  His 
enemies,  however,  would  not  have  power  to  do  all  this,  if 
God  had  not  given  it  to  them.  Thus  it  is,  so  to  speak,  God 
Himself  who  lays  him  low  in  death.  riDi^  to  put  anywhere, 
to  lay,  with  the  accompanying  idea  of  firmness  and  duration, 
i^Aju,  Isa.  xxvi.  12;  the  future  is  used  of  that  which  is  just 
taking  place.  Just  in  like  manner,  in  Isa.  liii.,  the  death  of 
the  Servant  of  God  is  spoken  of  not  merely  as  happening 
thus,  but  as  decreed;  and  not  merely  as  permitted  by  God, 
but  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will.  David  is  per- 


*  vid.  Bocthor,  Diet,  franc.-arabc,  s.  v.  Eiendre  and  Deployer. 
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secuted  by  Saul,  the  king  of  His  people,  almost  to  the 
death;  Jesus,  however,  is  delivered  over  by  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  authority  of  His  people,  to  the  heathen,  under  whose 
hands  He  actually  dies  the  death  of  the  cross:  it  is  a  judi- 
cial murder  put  into  execution  according  to  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  age;  viewed,  however,  as  to  its 
final  cause,  it  is  a  gracious  dispensation  of  the  holy  God, 
in  whose  hands  all  the  paths  of  the  world's  history  run 
parallel,  and  who  in  this  instance  makes  sin  subservient  to 
its  own  expiation. 

Vers.  17 — 19.  A  continuation,  referring  back  to  ver. 
12,  of  the  complaint  of  him  who  is  dying  and  is  already  as 
it  were  dead.  In  the  animal  name  C2^3,  figuratively 
descriptive  of  character,  beside  shamelessness  and  meanness, 
special  prominence  is  given  to  the  propensity  for  biting 
and  worrying,  i.  e.  for  persecuting;  hence  Symmachus  and 
Theodotion  render  it  6rjpaxai,  xovT^sxai.  In  ver.  17 b  rVjJJ 
D^JPD  takes  the  place  of  Q^zto;  and  this  again  is  followed 
by  F^n  in  the  plur.  (to  do  anything  in  a  circle,  to  surround 
by  forming  a  circle  round,  a  climactic  synonym,  like  Tf)3 
to  22D)  either  per  attractionem  (cf.  cxl.  10,  1  Sam.  ii.  4),  or 
on  account  of  the  collective  mj?.  Tertullian  renders  it 
synagoga  maleficorum,  Jerome  concilium  pessimorum.  But  a 
faction  gathered  together  for  some  evil  purpose  is  also 
called  pnjj,  e.  g.  rn'p  rnv:  In  ver.  17c  the  meaning  of 
"HN3,  instar  leonis,  is  either  that,  selecting  a  point  of  attack, 
they  make  the  rounds  of  his  hands  and  feet,  just  as  a  lion 
does  its  prey  upon  which  it  springs  as  soon  as  its  prey  stirs; 
or,  that,  standing  round  about  him  like  lions,  they  make 
all  defence  impossible  to  his  hands,  and  all  escape  imposs- 
ible to  his  feet.  But  whether  we  take  this  Wll  *Ti  as 
accusative  of  the  members  beside  the  accusative  of  the 
person  (vid.  xvii.  11),  or  as  the  object  of  the  IDVXI  to  be 
supplied  from  ver.  17 ft,  it  still  remains  harsh  and  draw- 
ling so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned.  Perceiving 
this,  the  Masora  on  Isa.  xxxviii.  13  observes,  that  HR2,  in 
the  two  passages  in  which  it  occurs  (Ps.  xxii.  17,  Isa. 
xxxviii.  13),  occurs  in  two  different  meanings  (i&O  HTQ)j 
just  as  the  Midrash  then  also  understands  HKD  in  the  Psalm 
as    a   verb    used   of  marking  with    conjuring,    magic    cha- 
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racters.*  Is  the  meaning  of  the  Masora  that  HK3i  in  the 
passage  before  us,  is  equivalent  to  D^"]N3?  If  so  the  form 
would  be  doubly  Aramaic:  both  the  participial  form  ind 
(which  only  occurs  in  Hebrew  in  verbs  med.  E)  and  the 
apocopated  plural,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  Hebrew  is 
certainly,  with  Gesenius  and  Ewald,  to  be  acknowledged  in 
rare  instances  (vid.  xlv.  9,  and  compare  on  the  other  hand 
2  Sam.  xxii.  44),  but  which  would  here  be  a  capricious 
form  of  expression  most  liable  to  be  misapprehended.  If 
"HfcO  is  to  be  understood  as  a  verb,  then  it  ought  to  be 
read  **!frjb.  Tradition  is  here  manifestly  unreliable.  Even 
in  MSS.  the  readings  riiO  and  vjfrp  are  found.  The  former  is 
attested  both  by  the  Masora  on  Num.  xxiv.  9  and  by  Jacob 
ben  Chajim  in  the  Masora  finalis  as  a  MS.  Chethib**  Even 
the  Targum,  which  renders  mordent  sicut  leo  manus  et  pedes 
meos,  bears  witness  to  the  ancient  hesitancy  between  the 
substantival  and  verbal  rendering  of  the  "nND.  The  other 
ancient  versions  have,  without  any  doubt,  read  vifcO.  Aquila 
in  the  1st  edition  of  his  translation  rendered  it  Xjo^oav 
(from  the  Aramaic  and  Talmudic  -)frp  =  "ljp  to  soil,  part. 
*V)ND,  dirty,  nasty);  but  this  is  not  applicable  to  hands  and 
feet,  and  therefore  has  nothing  to  stand  upon.  In  the  2nd 
edition  of  his  translation  the  same  Aquila  had  instead  of 


*  Hupfeld  suspects  this  Masoretic  remark  piro  J^Dp  O  i*)NO 
\ft^)  as  a  Christian  interpolation,  but  it  occurs  in  the  alphabetical 
Masoreth  register  *firb  nro  Jirpnni  '3  'D.  Even  Elias  Levita  speaks 
of  it  with  astonishment  (in  his  mDDH  mDD  [ed.  Ginsburg,  p.  253]) 
without  doubting  its  genuineness,  which  must  therefore  have  been  con- 
firmed, to  his  mind,  by  MS.  authority.  Heidenheim  also  cites  it  in  his 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  D^JJ  "11ND,  on  Num.  xxiv.  9;  and  down  to 
the  present  time  no  suspicion  has  been  expressed  on  the  part  of  Jewish 
critics,  although  all  kinds  of  unsatisfactory  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  this  Masoretic  remark  (<?.  g.  in  the  periodical  Biccure  ha- 
' Ittim). 

**  The  authenticity  of  this  statement  of  the  Masora  ^"11  T  HN3 
TDD  rifcO  may  be  disputed,  especially  since  Jacob  ben  Chajim  be- 
came a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  other  Masoretic  testimonies  do  not 
mention  a  ^HDl  *lp  to  "HJO;  nevertheless,  in  this  instance,  it  would 
be  premature  to  say  that  this  statement  is  interpolated.  Ant.  Hulsius 
in  his  edition  of  the  Psalter  (1650)  has  written  1")ND  m  the  margin 
according  to  the  text  of  the  Complutensis. 
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this,  like  Symmachus,  "they  have  bound",*  after  ID,  JjT,  to 
twist,  lace ;  but  this  rendering  is  improbable  since  the  He- 
brew has  other  words  for  "to  bind",  constringere.  On  the 
other  hand  nothing  of  any  weight  can  be  urged  against  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  ujpu£av  (Peshito  ijjd,  Vulg.  foderwit, 
Jer.  ftxemnt);  for  (1)  even  if  we  do  not  suppose  any  special 
verb  *MR3,  nfcO  can  be  expanded  from  n3  ("I'D)  =  TD  (H"D) 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  flD&n,  Zech.  xiv.  10  from  riDT, 
cf.   N'EKp   Dan.  vii.  16.      And  (2)  that   -fl3  and   ni3   can 

T :  liT  N       '  TT 

signify  not  merely  to  dig  out  and  dig  into,  engrave,  but 
also  to  dig  through,  pierce,  is  shewn,  —  apart  from  the 
derivative  HIDE  (the  similarity  of  the  sound  of  which  to 
jxdt^aipa  from  the  root  p.a)(,  maksh,  mraksh,  is  only  acci- 
dental), —  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  verbs  "ipj, 
6puaasiv  (e.  g^  opuaasiv  xov  lo8p.6v  Herod,  i.  174),  fodere 
(hasta) ;  the  LXX.  version  of  Ps.  xl.  7  would  also  support 
this  meaning,  if  xaisxp^aw  (from  xaxaxitpav)  in  that  passage 
had  been  the  original  reading  instead  of  xaTYjpxtoo).  If 
DN3  be  read,  then  ver.  17c,  applied  to  David,  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  the  figure  of  the  attacking  dogs 
(Bohl),  says  that  the  wicked  bored  into  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  thus  have  made  him  fast,  so  that  he  is  inevitably 
abandoned  to  their  inhuman  desires.  The  fulfilment  in 
the  nailing  of  the  hands  and  (at  least,  the  binding  fast)  of 
the  feet  of  the  Crucified  One  to  the  cross  is  clear.  This  is 
not  the  only  passage  in  which  it  is  predicted  that  the  future 
Christ  shall  be  murderously  pierced;  but  it  is  the  same  in 
Isa.  liii.  5  where  He  is  said  to  be  pierced  (bbhc)  on  account 
of  our  sins,  and  in  Zech.  xii.  10,  where  Jahve  describes 
Himself  as  exx&vxrjOsi?  in  Him. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  reading  nfcO  might  at  least  have  an 
equal  right  to  be  recognised  with  the  present  rcceptft,  for  which 
Hupfeld  and  Hitzig  demand  exclusive  recognition;  while 
Bottcher,   —  who  reads  '*)&&>  and  gives  this  the  meaning 


*  Also  in  Jerome's  independent  translation  the  reading  vinxeruntit 
found  by   the  side  of  fixer  unt,  just   as  Abraham  of  Zante   paraphra 
it  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  Psalter  in  rhyme   HD^    '.~     *"T    HN3 
The  want  of  a  verb  is  too  perceptible.  Baadia  Buppliea  it  in  b  diffi 
way  "they  compass  me  as  a  lion,  to  crush  my  hands  an 
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"springing  round  about  (after  the  manner  of  dogs)",  — 
regards  the  sicut  leo  as  "a  production  of  meagre  Jewish 
wit";  and  also  Thenius  after  taking  all  possible  pains  to 
clear  it  up  gives  it  up  as  hopeless,  and  with  Meier,  adopt- 
ing a  different  division  of  the  verse,  renders  it:  "a  mob  of 
the  wicked  has  encompassed  me  like  lions.  On  my  hands 
and  feet  I  can  count  all  my  bones."  But  then,  how  '*1N2 
comes  limping  on  after  the  rest!  And  how  lamely  does 
*!??"!!  T  precede  ver.  18!  How  unnaturally  does  it  limit 
VlilDSJJ,  with  which  one  chiefly  associates  the  thought  of  the 
breast  and  ribs,  to  the  hands  and  feet!  I&UX  is  potientialis. 
Above  in  ver.  15  he  has  said  that  his  bones  are  out  of  joint. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  regarding  this  "I  can  count 
&c."  as  referring  to  emaciation  from  grief,  than  there  is 
for  regarding  the  former  as  referring  to  writhing  with 
agony.  He  can  count  them  because  he  is  forcibly  stretch- 
ed out,  and  thereby  all  his  bones  stand  out.  In  this 
condition  he  is  a  mockery  to  his  foes.  D^Il  signifies  the 
turning  of  one's  gaze  to  anything,  2  PINT  the  fixing  of  one's 
sight  upon  it  with  pleasure.  In  ver.  19  a  new  feature  is 
added  to  those  that  extend  far  beyond  David  himself:  they 
part  my  garments  among  them  ...  It  does  not  say  they 
purpose  doing  it,  they  do  it  merely  in  their  mind,  but  they 
do  it  in  reality.  This  never  happened  to  David,  or  at  least 
not  in  the  literal  sense  of  his  words,  in  which  it  has  happ- 
ened to  Christ.  In  Him  ver.  19a  and  19&  are  literally  ful- 
filled. The  parting  of  the  Q^T33  by  the  soldiers  dividing 
His  Ifi-axia  among  them  into  four  parts;  the  casting  lots  upon 
the  b^qS  by  their  not  dividing  the  xi™v  appacpo?,  but  casting 
lots  for  it,  John  xix.  23  sq.  W)2b  is  the  garment  which  is  put 
on  the  body  that  it  may  not  be  bare;  DH33  the  clothes, 
which  one  wraps  around  one's  self  for  a  covering;  hence 
Ufcb  is  punningly  explained  in  B.  Sabbath  lib  by  n#D  fr6 
(with  which  one  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  being  naked) 
in  distinction  from  ND^J,  a  mantle  (that  through  which  one 
appears  D^UD,  because  it  conceals  the  outline  of  the  body). 
In  Job  xxiv.  7,  and  frequently,  u/)2b  is  an  undergarment,  or 
shirt,  what  in  Arabic  is  called  absolutely  ^«i*  thob  "the 
garment",  or  expressed  according  to  the  Roman  distinction: 
the  tunica  in  distinction  from  the  toga,  whose  exact  desig- 
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nation  is  ^yo.  With  ver.  19  of  this  Psalm  it  is  exactly  as 
with  Zech.  ix.  9,  cf.  Mat.  xxi.  5;  in  this  instance  also,  the 
fulfilment  has  realised  that  which,  in  both  phases  of  the 
synonymous  expression,  is  seemingly  identical.* 

Vers.  20 — 22.  In  ver.  19  the  description  of  affliction 
has  reached  its  climax,  for  the  parting  of,  and  casting  lots 
for,  the  garments  assumes  the  certain  death  of  the  sufferer 
in  the  mind  of  the  enemies.  In  ver.  20,  with  nn&O  the  looks 
of  the  sufferer,  in  the  face  of  his  manifold  torments,  con- 
centrate themselves  all  at  once  upon  Jahve.  He  calls  Him 
TT^K  nom.  abstr.  from  ^N,  lxxxviii.  5 :  the  very  essence  of 
strength,  as  it  were  the  idea,  or  the  ideal  of  strength;  le- 
'ezrathi  has  the  accent  on  the  penult.,  as  in  lxxi.  12  (cf.  on 
the  other  hand  xxxviii.  23),  in  order  that  two  tone  syllables 
may  not  come  together.  In  ver.  21,  D*in  means  the  deadly 
weapon  of  the  enemy  and  is  used  exemplificatively.  In  the 
expression  2^3  "TO,  "PD  is  not  merely  equivalent  to  )p,  but 
"P  is,  according  to  the  sense,  equivalent  to  "paw"  (cf.  P)3, 
Lev.  xi.  27),  as  vp  is  equivalent  to  jaws;  although  elsewhere 
not  only  the  expression  "hand  of  the  lion  and  of  the  bear", 
1  Sam.  xvii.  37,  but  also  "hands  of  the  sword",  Ps.  lxiii.  11, 
and  even  "hand  of  the  flame",  Isa.  xlvii.  14  are  used,  inas- 
much as  T  is  the  general  designation  of  that  which  acts, 
seizes,  and  subjugates,  as  the  instrument  of  the  act.  Just 
as  in  connection  with  the  dog  "P,  and  in  connection  with  the 
lion  id  (cf.,  however,  Dan.  vi.  28)  is  mentioned  as  its  weap- 
on of  attack,  the  horns,  not  the  horn  (also  not  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  17),  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  antilopes, 
Q^D"!  (a  shorter  form,  occurring  only  in  this  passage,  for 
CEfrO,  xxix.  6,  Isa.  xxxiv.  7).  Nevertheless,  Luther  follow- 
ing the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  renders  it  "rescue  me  from  the 
unicorns"  (yid.  thereon  on  xxix.  6).  DTP,  as  the  parallel 
member  here  and  in  xxxv.  17  shews,  is  an  epithet  of  Z'Zi 
The  LXX.  in  both  instances  renders  it  correctly  x^v  [io 
jxou,  Vulg.  unicam  meam,  according  to  Gen.  xxii.  2,  Jud( 
xi.  34,  the  one  soul  besides  which  man  has  no  Becond,  the 


*  On  such  fulfilments  of  prophecy,   literal  beyond  all 
vid.  Saat  auf  Hu/fnung   iii.,  3,  47 — 51, 
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one  life  besides  which  man  has  no  second  to  lose,  applied 
subjectively,  that  is,  soul  or  life  as  the  dearest  and  most 
precious  thing,  cf.  Homer's  cpiXov  x9jp.  It  is  also  interpreted 
according  to  xxv.  16,  lxviii.  7:  my  solitary  one,  solitarium, 
the  soul  as  forsaken  by  God  and  man,  or  at  least  by  man, 
and  abandoned  to  its  own  self  (Hupfeld,  Kamphausen,  and 
others).  But  the  parallel  H^B3,  and  the  analogy  of  H13D 
(=  H$te3),  stamp  it  as  an  universal  name  for  the  soul:  the 
single  one,  i.  e.  that  which  does  not  exist  in  duplicate,  and 
consequently  that  which  cannot  be  replaced,  when  lost.  The 
prcet.  "OH'Oy.  might  be  equivalent  to  *Ojy,  provided  it  is  a 
perf.  consec.  deprived  of  its  Warn  convers.  in  favour  of  the 
placing  of  DW.  ^ngB  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis;  but 
considering  the  turn  which  the  Psalm  takes  in  ver.  23,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  perf.  confidentice,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  supplication  there  springs  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  suppliant  the  assurance  of  being  heard  and  answered. 
To  answer  from  the  horns  of  the  antilope  is  equivalent  to 
hearing  and  rescuing  from  them;  cf.  the  equally  pregnant 
expression  2  TttV  cxviii.  5,  perhaps  also  Hebr.  v.  7.* 

Vers.  23 — 24.  In  the  third  section,  vers.  23 — 32,  the 
great  plaintive  prayer  closes  with  thanksgiving  and  hope. 
In  certainty  of  being  answered,  follows  the  vow  of  thanks- 
giving. He  calls  his  fellow-country  men,  who  are  connected 
with  him  by  the  ties  of  nature,  but,  as  what  follows,  viz. 
aye  that  fear  Jahve"  shews,  also  by  the  ties  of  spirit,  "breth- 
ren", ^plfj  (from  br\pr  =  bpj  xaX-£(o,  cal-o,  Sanscr.  kaly  to 
resound)  coincides  with  ixxXYjoia.  The  sufferer  is  conscious 
of  the  significance  of  his  lot  of  suffering  in  relation  to  the 
working  out  of  the  history  of  redemption.  Therefore  he 
will  make  that  salvation  which  he  has  experienced  common 
property.  The  congregation  or  church  shall  hear  the 
evangel  of  his  rescue.  In  ver.  24  follows  the  introduction 
to  this  announcement,  which  is  addressed  to  the  whole  of 
Israel,  so  far  as  it  fears  the  God  of  revelation.  Instead  of 
mil  the  text  of  the  Orientals  (wnFID),  i.  e.  Babylonians, 


*  Thrupp  in  his  Emendations  on  the  Psalms  (Journal  of  Classic  and 
Sacred  Philology,  1860)  suggests  "I0,T^>  my  poverty  (my  poor  soul), 
instead  of  Wty. 
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had  here  the  Chethib  VW  with  the  Keri  )y\y\  \  the  introduction 
of  the  jussive  (xxxiii.  8)  after  the  two  imperatives  would 
not  be  inappropriate.  ]p  T)j|  (=  *ijjj)  is  a  stronger  form  of 
expression  for  ]cn"P,  xxxiii.  8. 

Ver.  25.  This  tristich  is  the  evangel  itself.  The  materia 
laudis  is  introduced  by  vp  .  nijg  (principal  form  rVDg )  bend- 
ing, bowing  down,  affliction,  from  ruy,  the  proper  word  to 
denote  the  Passion.  For  in  Isaiah,  ch.  liii.  4,  7,  the  Ser- 
vant of  God  is  also  said  to  be  DS^JD  and  PIJJB,  and  Zecha- 
riah,  ch.  ix.  9,  also  introduces  Him  as  ^y  and  yty'fa.  The 
LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Targum  erroneously  render  it  "cry". 
i"Dy  does  not  mean  to  cry,  but  to  answer,  &|xsi(3saGou;  here, 
however,  as  the  stem-word  of  niJ]J,  it  means  to  be  bent. 
From  the  ypv/  (to  regard  as  an  abhorrence),  which  alter- 
nates with  ni2,   we  see  that  the  sufferer  felt  the  wrath  of 

T  T 

God,  but  this  has  changed  into  a  love  that  sends  help;  God 
did  not  long  keep  His  countenance  hidden,  He  hearkened  to 
him,  for  his  prayer  was  well-pleasing  to  Him.  yj2U/  is  not 
the  verbal  adjective,  but,  since  we  have  the  definite  fact  of 
the  rescue  before  us,  it  is  a  pausal  form  for  JJD#,  as  in 
xxxiv.  7,  18,  Jer.  xxxvi.  13. 

Vers.  26 — 27.  The  call  to  thanksgiving  is  now  ended; 
and  there  follows  a  grateful  upward  glance  towards  the 
Author  of  the  salvation;  and  this  grateful  upward  glance 
grows  into  a  prophetic  view  of  the  future.  This  fact,  that 
the  sufferer  is  able  thus  to  glory  and  give  thanks  in  the 
great  congregation  (xl.  10),  proceeds  from  Jahve  (nNO  as  in 
cxviii.  23,  cf.  lxxi.  6).  The  first  half  of  the  verse,  accord- 
ing to  Baer's  correct  accentuation,  closes  with  31  ^HfJ?. 
WP  does  not  refer  to  bnp,  but,  as  everywhere  else,  ia 
meant  to  be  referred  to  Jahve,  since  the  address  of  pra 
passes  over  into  a  declarative  utterance.  It  is  not  Dec 
sary  in  this  passage  to  suppose,  that  in  the  mind  of  David 
the  paying  of  vows  is  purely  ethical,  and  not  a  ritualistic 
act.  Being  rescued  he  will  bring  the  -)"U  *D^6f,  which  it  u 
his  duty  to  offer,  the  thank-offerings,  which  he  vowed  to 
God  when  in  the  extremest  peril.  When  the  Bprinkling 
with  blood  (npnt)  and  the  Laying  of  the  fai  pieces  npon 
altar  (mtjpn)  were  completed,  the  remaining  flesh  of  the 
shelamim  was  used  by  the  offerer  to  make  B  joyous  m< 
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and  the  time  allowed  for  this  feasting  was  the  day  of  offer- 
ing and  on  into  the  night  in  connection  with  the  toda-she- 
lamim  offering,  and  in  connection  with  the  shelamim  of 
vows  even  the  following  day  also  (Lev.  vii.  15  sq.).  The 
invitation  of  the  poor  to  share  in  it,  which  the  law  does  not 
command,  is  rendered  prohahle  by  these  appointments  of 
the  law,  and  expressly  commended  by  other  and  analogous 
appointments  concerning  the  second  and  third  tithes. 
Ver.  27  refers  to  this:  he  will  invite  the  D^jp,  those  who 
are  outwardly  and  spiritually  poor,  to  this  "eating  before 
Jahve";  it  is  to  be  a  meal  for  which  they  thank  God,  who 
has  bestowed  it  upon  them  through  him  whom  He  has  thus 
rescued.  Ver.  27  c  is  as  it  were  the  host's  blessing  upon  his 
guests,  or  rather  Jahve's  guests  through  him:  "your  heart  live 
for  ever",  i.  e.  may  this  meal  impart  to  you  ever  enduring 
refreshment.  TP  optative  of  Jrn,  here  used  of  the  reviving 
of  the  heart,  which  is  as  it  were  dead  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37),  to 
spiritual  joy.  The  referrence  to  the  ritual  of  the  peace 
offerings  is  very  obvious.  And  it  is  not  less  obvious,  that 
the  blessing,  which,  for  all  who  can  be  saved,  springs  from 
the  salvation  that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  sufferer,  is 
here  set  forth.  But  it  is  just  as  clear,  that  this  blessing 
consists  in  something  much  higher  than  the  material  advan- 
tage, which  the  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  animal  sacri- 
fice imparts;  the  sacrifice  has  its  spiritual  meaning,  so  that 
its  outward  forms  are  lowered  as  it  were  to  a  mere  figure  of 
its  true  nature;  it  relates  to  a  spiritual  enjoyment  of  spiritual 
and  lasting  results.  How  natural,  then,  is  the  thought  of 
the  sacramental  eucharist,  in  which  the  second  David,  like 
to  the  first,  having  attained  to  the  throne  through  the 
suffering  of  death,  makes  us  partakers  of  the  fruits  of 
His  suffering! 

Vers.  28 — 32.  The  long  line  closing  strophe,  which 
forms  as  it  were  the  pedestal  to  the  whole,  shews  how  far 
not  only  the  description  of  the  affliction  of  him  who  is  speak- 
ing here,  but  also  the  description  of  the  results  of  his  res- 
cue, transcend  the  historical  reality  of  David's  experience. 
The  sufferer  expects,  as  the  fruit  of  the  proclamation  of 
that  which  Jahve  has  done  for  him,  the  conversion  of  all 
peoples.    The  heathen  have  become  forgetful  and  will  again 
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recollect  themselves;  the  object,  in  itself  clear  enough  in 
ix.  18,  becomes  clear  from  what  follows:  there  is  a  fvuiais 
to5  6eo5  (Psychol.  S.  346  ff. ;  tr.  pp.  407  sqq.)%  among  the 
heathen,  which  the  announcement  of  the  rescue  of  this 
afflicted  one  will  bring  back  to  their  consciousness.*  This 
prospect  (Jer.  xvi.  19  sqq.)  is,  in  ver.  29  (cf.  Jer.  x.  7), 
based  upon  Jahve's  right  of  kingship  over  all  peoples. 
A  ruler  is  called  btt'D  as  being  exalted  above  others  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office  (bu/72  according  to  its  primary  meaning  = 
Joi^o,  erectum  stare,  synonymous  with  jrp,  vid.  on  ex.  4,  cf. 
"icy  Mic.  v.  3),  In  bwm  we  have  the  part.,  used  like  the  3 
prcet.,  without  any  mark  of  the  person  (cf.  vii.  10,  lv.  20),  to 
express  the  pure  prces.,  and,  so  to  speak,  as  tempus  durans: 
He  rules  among  the  nations  (s6vy)).  The  conversion  of  the 
heathen  by  that  sermon  will,  therefore,  be  the  realisation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Ver.  30.  The  eating  is  here  again  brought  to  mind.  The 
perfect,  fcgt,  and  the  future  of  sequence,  ITTint^J,  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is,  as 
is  clear  from  ver.  27,  an  eating  that  satisfies  the  soul,  a 
spiritual  meal,  that  is  intended,  and  in  fact,  one  that  is 
brought  about  by  the  mighty  act  of  rescue  God  has  wrought. 
At  the  close  of  Ps.  lxix,  where  the  form  of  the  ritual  thank- 
offering  is  straightway  ignored,  in*1  (ver.  33)  takes  the  place 
of  the  i^DX.  There  it  is  the  view  of  one  who  is  rescued  and 
who  thankfully  glorifies  God,  which  leads  to  others  sharing 
with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  salvation  he  has  experi- 
enced; here  it  is  an  actual  enjoyment  of  it,  the  joy,  spring- 
ing from  thankfulness,  manifesting  itself  not  merely  in  words 
but  in  a  thank-offering  feast,  at  which,  in  Israel,  those  who 
long  for  salvation  are  the  invited  quests,  for  with  them  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  mighty  act  of  a  God  whom  they 
already  know;  but  among  the  heathen,  men  of  the  m 
diversified  conditions,  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  for  to 
them  it  is  a  favour  unexpectedly  brought  to  them,  and  which 
is  all  the  more  gratefully  embraced  by  them  on  that  Account. 
So  magnificent  shall  be  the  feast,    that  all  jntpjB^Ji   *■  '*• 


*  AuguStin  De  trinitale  liv.  13,  Non  igitur  sic  crant  obliU  nUi 

Dcum,  ul  ejus  ncc  commcmoralcc  recur darcntur. 
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those  who  stand  out  prominently  before  the  world  and 
before  their  own  countrymen  by  reason  of  the  abundance 
of  their  temporal  possessions  (compare  on  the  ascensive  use 
of  fHK,  lxxv.  9,  lxxvi.  10,  Isa.  xxiii.  9),  choose  it  before  this 
abundance,  in  which  they  might  revel,  and,  on  account  of 
the  grace  and  glory  which  the  celebration  includes  within 
itself,  they  bow  down  and  worship.  In  antithesis  to  the  "fat 
ones  of  the  earth"  stand  those  who  go  down  to  the  dust 
("IBS?,  always  used  in  this  formula  of  the  dust  of  the  grave, 
like  the  Arabic  turdb)  by  reason  of  poverty  and  care.  In 
the  place  of  the  participle  vvfii  we  now  have  with  1#W1  (= 
1#M  "lt£W)  a  clause  with  fcoi,  which  has  the  value  of  a 
relative  clause  (as  in  xlix.  21,  lxxviii.  39,  Prov.  ix.  13,  and 
frequently):  and  they  who  have  not  heretofore  prolonged  and 
could  not  prolong  their  life  (Ges.  §  123,  3,  c).  By  compar- 
ing Phil.  ii.  10  Hupfeld  understands  it  to  be  those  who  are 
actually  dead ;  so  that  it  would  mean,  His  kingdom  extends 
to  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  this  world  and  the  nether 
world.  But  any  idea  of  a  thankful  adoration  of  God  on  the 
part  of  the  dwellers  in  Hades  is  alien  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  force  us  to  it  here,  since  *10]J  v-p V , 
can  just  as  well  mean  descensuri  as  qui  descenderunt,  and 
1#M  7)*11  (also  in  Ezek.  xviii.  27)  means  to  preserve  his  own 
life,  —  a  phrase  which  can  be  used  in  the  sense  of  vitam 
sustentare  and  of  conservare  with  equal  propriety.  It  is, 
therefore,  those  who  are  almost  dead  already  with  care  and 
want,  these  also  (and  how  thankfully  do  these  very  ones) 
go  down  upon  their  knees,  because  they  are  accounted 
worthy  to  be  guests  at  this  table.  It  is  the  same  great  feast, 
of  which  Isaiah,  ch.  xxv.  6,  prophesies,  and  which  he  there 
accompanies  with  the  music  of  his  words.  And  the  result 
of  this  evangel  of  the  mighty  act  of  rescue  is  not  only  of 
boundless  universality,  but  also  of  unlimited  duration:  it 
propagates  itself  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Formerly  we  interpreted  ver.  31  "a  seed,  which  shall 
serve  Him,  shall  be  reckoned  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation ;" 
taking  "iDp1  as  a  metaphor  applying  to  the  census,  2  Chron. 
ii.  16,  cf.  Ps.  lxxxvii.  6,  and  yrb,  according  to  xxiv.  6  and 
other  passages,  as  used  of  a  totality  of  one  kind,  as  jni  of 
the  whole  body  of  those  of  the  same  race.    But  the  connec- 
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tion  makes  it  more  natural  to  take  yn  in  a  genealogical 
sense;  and,  moreover,  with  the  former  interpretation  it 
ought  to  have  been  yph  instead  of  *mt>.  We  must  there- 
fore retain  the  customary  interpretation:  "a  seed  (posterity) 
shall  serve  Him,  it  shall  be  told  concerning  the  Lord  to 
the  generation  (to  come)".  Decisive  in  favour  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  TH2  w^h  the  following  sjtfS*,  by  which  *in 
acquires  the  meaning  of  the  future  generation,  exactly  as 
in  lxxi.  18,  inasmuch  as  it  at  once  becomes  clear,  that  three 
generations  are  distinctly  mentioned,  viz.  that  of  the  fathers 
who  turn  unto  Jahve,  ver.  30,  that  of  the  coming  "in,  ver. 
31,  and  "6tt  Dy,  to  whom  the  news  of  the  salvation  is  pro- 
pagated by  this  TH,  ver.  32:  "They  shall  come  (fcfla  as  in 
lxxi.  18:  to  come  into  being),  and  shall  declare  His  right- 
eousness to  the  people  that  shall  be  born,  that  He  hath 
finished."  Accordingly  yiT  is  the  principal  notion,  which 
divides  itself  into  (1N31)  TTI  and  "6u  cy;  from  which  it  is 
at  once  clear,  why  the  expression  could  be  thus  general,  ua 
posterity",  inasmuch  as  it  is  defined  by  what  follows.  Dy 
"6l3  is  the  people  which  shall  be  born,  or  whose  birth  is 
near  at  hand  (lxxviii.  6) ;  the  LXX.  well  renders  it:  Xau>  x(J> 
T£x^<30|x£v(j)  (cf.  cii.  19  &TQ3  Dy  populus  creandus).  InfJTS  is 
the  oixaioauvif]  of  God,  which  has  become  manifest  in  the 
rescue  of  the  great  sufferer.  That  He  did  not  suffer  him 
to  come  down  to  the  very  border  of  death  without  snatch- 
ing him  out  of  the  way  of  his  murderous  foes  and  raising 
him  to  a  still  greater  glory,  this  was  divine  nj?TS.  That  He 
did  not  snatch  him  out  of  the  way  of  his  murderous  foes 
without  suffering  him  to  be  on  the  point  of  death  —  even 
this  wrathful  phase  of  the  divine  Hfn?,  is  indicated  in  ver. 
16c,  but  then  only  very  remotely.  For  the  fact,  that  the 
Servant  of  God,  before  spreading  the  feast  accompanying 
the  shelamim  (thank-offering)  in  which  He  makes  the  whole 
world  participants  in  the  fruit  of  His  suffering,  offered  Him- 
self as  an  asham  (sin-offering),  does  not  become  a  Bubject  of 
prophetic  revelation  until  later  on,  and  then  under  otl 
typical  relationships.  The  nature  of  the  rr;\  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  determinate  counsel  of  God,  is  only 
gradually  disclosed  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  one  word, 
60  full  of  meaning   (as  in  lii.   11,  xxxvii.  5,  Ua,  xliv.  2 
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implying  the  carrying  through  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
which  is  prefigured  in  David,  comprehends  everything  with- 
in itself.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  n1iZ'j6,  Gen.  ii.  3,  at 
the  close  of  the  history  of  the  creation.  It  is  the  last  word 
of  the  Psalm,  just  as  xexeXeoTai  is  the  last  word  of  the  Cru- 
cified One.  The  substance  of  the  gospel  in  its  preparatory 
history  and  its  fulfilment,  of  the  declaration  concerning  God 
which  passes  from  generation  to  generation,  is  this,  that  God 
has  accomplished  what  He  planned  when  He  anointed  the 
son  of  Jesse  and  the  Son  of  David  as  mediator  in  His  work 
of  redemption;  that  He  accomplished  it  by  leading  the  for- 
mer through  affliction  to  the  throne,  and  making  the  cross 
to  the  latter  a  ladder  leading  up  to  heaven. 


PSALM  XXIII. 

PRAISE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

1  JAHVE  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 

2  In  green  pastures  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down, 
Beside  still  waters  He  leadeth  me. 

3  My  soul  He  restoreth, 

He  leadeth  me  in  right  paths  — 
For  His  Name's  sake. 

4  Yea,  though  I  walk  in  the  valley   of  the  shadow   of 

death : 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me, 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  —  they  comfort  me. 

5  Thou  preparest   me   a   table   in   the   presence  of  mine 

oppressors, 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil, 
My  cup  is  fulness. 

6  Only  prosperity  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
All  the  days  of  my  life, 

And  again  shall  I  dwell  in  the  house  of  Jahvc 
For  length  of  days. 
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The  arrangement,  by  which  a  Psalm  that  speaks  of  a 
great  feast  of  mercy  prepared  for  mankind  is  followed  by  a 
Psalm  that  praises  Jahve  as  the  Shepherd  and  Host  of  His 
own  people,  could  not  possibly  be  more  sensible  and  appro- 
priate. If  David  is  the  author,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  it,  then  this  Psalm  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  under  Absolom,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed 
on  every  hand.  It  is  like  an  amplification  of  iv.  8;  and  iii.  7  is 
also  echoed  in  it.  But  not  only  does  it  contain  points  of  con- 
tact with  this  pair  of  Psalms  of  the  time  mentioned,  but 
also  with  other  Psalms  belonging  to  same  period,  as  xxvii. 
4,  and  more  especially  lxiii.,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  when  David  had  retreated  with  his  faithful 
followers  over  Kidron  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the 
plains  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  whither  Hushai  sent  him 
tidings,  which  counselled  him  to  pass  over  Jordan  with  all 
possible  haste.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  these  Psalms,  that 
in  them  David  yearns  after  the  house  of  God  as  after  the 
peculiar  home  of  his  heart,  and,  that  all  his  wishes  centre  in 
the  one  wish  to  be  at  home  again.  And  does  not  this  short, 
tender  song,  with  its  depth  of  feeling  and  its  May-like  fresh- 
ness, accord  with  David's  want  and  wanderings  to  and  fro 
at  that  time  ? 

It  consists  of  two  hexastichs  with  short  closing  lines, 
resembling  (as  also  in  Isa.  xvi.  9,  10)  the  Adonic  verse  of 
the  strophe  of  Sappho,  and  a  tetrastich  made  up  of  very  short 
and  longer  lines  intermixed. 

Vers.  1 — 3.  The  poet  calls  Jahve  *JT1,  as  He  who  uniformly 
and  graciously  provides  for  and  guides  him  and  all  who 
His.    Later  prophecy  announces  the  visible  appearing  of  this 
Shepherd,  Isa.  xl.  ll,Ezek.  xxxiv.  37,  and  other  pas  If 

this  has  taken  place,  the  yh  'Pi  from  the  mouth  of  man  fil 
its  cordial  response  in  the  words  £?<!>  etjil  6  icotjiip 
He  who  has  Jahve,  the  possessor  of  all  things,  himself  has  all 
things,   he  lacks  nothing;   viz.  3lB"te,  what 
itself  and  would  be  good  for  him,  xxxiv.    11,  lxwiv.  12. 
ti&l  Mtti  are  the  pastures  of  fresh  and  bender 
one  lies  at    easo,   and  rest  and  enjoyment 
HtO  (HJj),  according  to  its  primary  meaning,  IS  a  i 
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dwelling-place,  specifically  an  oasis,  i.  e.  a  verdant  spot  in 
the  desert.  prop  '0  are  waters ,  where  the  weary  finds  a 
most  pleasant  resting-place  (according  to  Hitzig,  it  is  a 
plural  brought  in  by  the  plural  of  the  governing  word,  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  superlative  plural),  and  can  at  the  same 
time  refresh  himself.  ^rD  is  suited  to  this  as  being  a  past- 
oral word  used  of  gentle  leading,  and  more  especially  of 
guiding  the  herds  to  the  watering-places,  just  as  t^ZHn  is 
used  of  making  them  to  rest,  especially  at  noon-tide,  Cant. 
i.  7;  cf.  o&r^siv,  Apoc.  vii.  17.  Bfe)J  ttW  (elsewhere  3HPH) 
signifies  to  bring  back  the  soul  that  is  as  it  were  flown  away, 
so  that  it  comes  to  itself  again,  therefore  to  impart  new  life, 
recreare.  This  He  does  to  the  soul,  by  causing  it  amidst 
the  dryness  and  heat  of  temptation  and  trouble,  to  taste 
the  very  essence  of  life  which  refreshes  and  strengthens  it. 
The  Hiph.  njnn  (Arabic:  to  put  on  one  side,  as  perhaps  in 
Job  xii.  23)  is,  as  in  cxliii.  10  the  intensive  of  T\T\}  (lxxvii. 
21).  The  poet  glories  that  Jahve  leads  him  carefully  and 
without  risk  or  wandering  in  pTK"v$p,  straight  paths  and 
leading  to  the  right  goal,  and  this  1D#  ]ypb  (for  His  Name's 
sake).  He  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  gracious  One,  and 
as  such  He  will  prove  and  glorify  Himself  even  in  the  need 
of  him  who  submits  to  His  guidance. 

Vers.  4 — 5.  Rod  and  staff  are  here  not  so  much  those 
of  the  pilgrim,  which  would  be  a  confusing  transition  to  a 
different  figure,  but  those  of  Jahve,  the  Shepherd  (E-t£;,  as 
in  Mic.  vii.  14,  and  in  connection  with  it,  cf.  Num.  xxi.  18, 
VtiyiWO  as  the  filling  up  of  the  picture),  as  the  means  of 
guidance  and  defence.  The  one  rod,  which  the  shepherd 
holds  up  to  guide  the  flock  and  upon  which  he  leans  and 
anxiously  watches  over  the  flock,  has  assumed  a  double  form 
in  the  conception  of  the  idea.  This  rod  and  staff  in  the  hand 
of  God  comfort  him,  i.  e.  preserve  to  him  the  feeling  of 
security,  and  therefore  a  cheerful  spirit.  Even  when  he 
passes  through  a  valley  dark  and  gloomy  as  the  shadow 
of  death,  where  surprises  and  calamities  of  every  kind 
threaten  him,  he  fears  no  misfortune.  The  LXX.  narrows 
the  figure,  rendering  KVQ  according  to  the  Aramaic  NOT, 
Dan.  iii.  25,  ev  \iiom.  The  noun  did^,  which  occurs  in  this 
passage  for  the  first  time  in  the  Old  Testament  literature, 
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is  originally  not  a  compound  word;  but  being  formed  from  a 
verb  D^,  *JJb  (root  bx,  JJo),  to  overshadow,  darken,  after 
the  form  RTOg,  but  pronounced  niD^S  (cf.  rilD'W,  Hadra- 
mot  =  the  court  of  death,  Sn1?^  in-God's-shadow),  it  sig- 
nifies the  shadow  of  death  as  an  epithet  of  the  most  fearful 
darkness,  as  of  Hades,  Job  x.  21  sq.,  but  also  of  a  shaft  of 
a  mine,  Job  xxviii.  3,  and  more  especially  of  darkness  such 
as  makes  itself  felt  in  a  wild,  uninhabited  desert,  Jer.  ii.  6. 

After  the  figure  of  the  shepherd  fades  away  in  ver.  4, 
that  of  the  host  appears.  His  enemies  must  look  quietly 
on  ("133  as  in  xxxi.  20),  without  being  able  to  do  anything, 
and  see  how  Jahve  provides  bountifully  for  His  guest,  an- 
oints him  with  sweet  perfumes  as  at  a  joyous  and  magnificent 
banquet  (xcii.  11),  and  fills  his  cup  to  excess.  What  is 
meant  thereby,  is  not  necessarily  only  blessings  of  a  spirit- 
ual kind.  The  king  fleeing  before  Absolom  and  forsaken  by 
the  mass  of  his  people  was,  with  his  army,  even  outwardly 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  want;  it  is,  therefore,  even 
an  abundance  of  daily  bread  streaming  in  upon  them,  as 
in  2  Sam.  xvii.  27 — 29,  that  is  meant;  but  even  this,  spiritu- 
ally regarded,  as  a  gift  from  heaven,  and  so  that  the  satis- 
fying, refreshing  and  quickening  is  only  the  outside  phase 
of  simultaneous  inward  experiences.*  The  future  *"iyn  is 
followed,  according  to  the  customary  return  to  the  perfect 
ground-form,  by  flJtgn,  which  has,  none  the  less,  the  sig- 
nification of  a  present.  And  in  the  closing  assertion,  *D13, 
my  cup,  is  metonymically  equivalent  to  the  contents  of  my 
cup.     This  is  Jrri,  a  fulness  satiating  even  to  excess. 

Ver.  6.  Foes  are  now  pursuing  him,  but  prosperity  and 
favour  alone  shall  pursue  him,  and  therefore  drive  his  pre- 
sent pursuers  out  of  the  field.  7]K,  originally  affirmative, 
here  restrictive,  belongs  only  to  the  subject-notion  in  its 
signification  nil  nisi  (xxxix.  6,  12,  cxxxix.  11).  The  express- 
ion is  remarkable  and  without  example  elsewhere:  as  good 
spirits  Jahve  sends  forth  212  and  "icn  to  overtake  David's 
enemies,  and  to  protect  him  against  them  to  their  Bhame, 


*  In  the  mouth  of  the  New  Testament  sain*.  '-illy  on  thfl 

viridium,  it  is  thetable  of  the  Lord's  b upper,  as  Apollin 
he  applies  to  it  the  epithet  frre8avd>»  pp(0ouoav,  horrend  mm  unu* 
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and  that  all  his  life  long  (accusative  of  continuance).  We 
have  now  no  need,  in  connection  with  our  reference  of  the 
Psalm  to  the  persecution  under  Absolom,  either  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  >P)3t#l  is  equivalent  to  lOfcn  xxvii.  4,  or  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  Tpl^l.  The  infinitive  is  logically  inad- 
missible here,  and  unheard  of  with  the  vowel  a  instead  of  i, 
which  would  here  (cf.  on  the  other  hand  'FITO)  be  confus- 
ing and  arbitrary.  Nor  can  it  be  shewn  from  Jer.  xlii.  10 
to  be  probable  that  it  is  contracted  from  TOt^l,  since  in 
that  passage  31£>  signifies  redeundo  =  rursus.  The  LXX., 
certainly,  renders  it  by  xa8iaavxe<;,  as  in  1  Sam.  xii.  2  by 
xal  xa6f4ao[Aai;  but  (since  so  much  uncertainty  attaches  to 
these  translators  and  their  text)  we  cannot  draw  a  safe  in- 
ference as  to  the  existing  usage  of  the  language,  which 
would,  in  connection  with  such  a  contraction,  go  out  of  the 
province  of  one  verb  into  that  of  another,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  nnn  =  Pinn^  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  41.    On  the  contrary 

T      -  T      -    T 

we  have  before  us  in  the  present  passage  a  constructio 
prcegnans :  "and  I  shall  return  (perf.  consec.)  in  the  house  of 
Jahve",  i.  e.  again,  having  returned,  dwell  in  the  house  of 
Jahve.  In  itself  3  'FlSl&fl  might  also  even  mean  et  revertam 
ad  (cf.  vii.  17,  Hos.  xii.  7),  like  3  i"6y,  xxiv.  3,  adscendere 
ad  (in).  But  the  additional  assertion  of  continuance,  T^xb 
UW  (as  in  xciii.  5,  Lam.  v.  20,  TpK,  root  "p,  extension, 
lengthening  =  length)  favours  the  explanation,  that  3  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  idea  of  TDWl,  which  is  involved  in 
VCtfl  as  a  natural  consequence. 


PSALM  XXIV. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  RECEPTION  OF  THE  LORD  WHO 
IS  ABOUT  TO  COME. 

A.  Psalm  on  going  up  (below,  on  the  hill  of  Zion). 

Chorus  of  the  festive  procession. 

1  JAHVE's  is  the  earth,  and  its  fulness, 
The  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

2  For  He,  He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 
And  upon  streams  did  He  set  it  fast. 
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A  voice. 

3  Who  may  ascend  the  hill  of  Jahve, 
Who  may  stand  in  His  holy  place? 

Another  voice. 

4  He  that  is  of  innocent  hands  and  of  pure  heart, 
He  that  doth  not  lift  up  his  soul  to  vanity, 
And  doth  not  swear  deceitfully  — 

Chorus. 

5  He  shall  receive  a  blessing  from  Jahve, 

And  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 
G  This  is  the  generation  of  those  who   aspire  after  Him, 
Who  seek  Thy  face  —  Jacob.  (Sela) 

B.    Psalm  on  entering  (above,  on  the  citadel  of  Zion). 
Chorus  of  the  festive  procession. 

7  Lift  up,  ye  gates,  your  heads, 

And  raise  yourselves,  ye  ancient  doors, 
That  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in. 

A  voice,  as  it  were,  from  the  gates. 

8  Who  is,  then,  the  King  of  Glory? 

Chorus. 

Jahve,  a  mighty  one  and  a  hero, 
Jahve,  a  hero  in  battle. 

9  Lift  up,  ye  gates,  your  heads, 

And  raise  yourselves,  ye  ancient  doors, 
That  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in. 

As  it  were,  from  the  gates. 
10  Who  is  He,  then,  the  King  of  Glory? 

Chorus. 
Jahve  of  Hosts, 
He  is  the  King  of  Glory.     (Sela) 
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Ps.  xxiii.  expressed  a  longing  after  the  house  of  Jahve 
on  Zion;  Ps.  xxiv.   celebrates  Jahve's   entrance   into   Zion, 
and  the  true  character  of  him  who  may  enter  with  Him.    It 
was   composed   when    the   Ark  was    brought  from    Kirjath 
Jearim  to  Mount  Zion,    where  David  had  caused  it  to  be 
set   up    in   a  tabernable  built  expressly  for  it,   2  Sam.  vi. 
17,  cf.  xi.  11,  1  Kings  i.  39;  or  else,  which  is  rendered  the 
more  probable  by  the   description  of  Jahve   as  a    warrior, 
at  a  time  when  the  Ark  was  brought  back  to  Mount  Zion, 
after  having  been  taken  to  accompany  the  army  to  battle 
(vid.  Ps.  lxviii.).     Ps.   xv.  is  very  similar.     But   only  xxiv. 
1 — 6  is  the  counterpart  of  that  Psalm;  and  there  is  nothing 
wanting    to    render  the    first  part    of  Ps.   xxiv.    complete 
in  itself.     Hence  Ewald  divides  Ps.  xxiv.  into   two  songs, 
belonging  to  different  periods,   although  both  old  Davidic 
songs,  viz.  Ps.  xxiv.  7 — 10,  the  song  of  victory  sung  at  the 
removal  of  the  Ark  to  Zion;  and  xxiv.  1  —  6,  a  purely  di- 
dactic song  pre-supposing  this  event  which  forms  an  era  in 
their  history.     And  it  is  relatively  more  natural  to  regard 
this  Psalm  rather  than  Ps.  xix.,  as  two  songs  combined  and 
made  into  one;  but  these  two  songs  have  an  internal  coher- 
ence ;  in  Jahve's  coming  to  His  temple  is  found  that  which 
occasioned  them  and  that  towards  which  They  point;    and 
consequently  they  form  a  whole  consisting  of  two  divisions. 
To  the  inscription  "11EIO  ir6  the  LXX.  adds  ttj?  fJ-ta;  aaj^a- 
tou*  (=  P\2W2  "1PIN  ?#,  for  the  first  day  of  the  week),  accord- 
ing to  which  this  Psalm  was  a  customary  Sunday  Psalm. 
This    addition   is   confirmed   by   B.  Tamid   extr.,   Bosh   ha- 
Shana  31r/,  Sofrim  xviii.  (cf.  supra  p.  32).     In  the  second  of 
these  passages  cited  from  the  Talmud,  R.  Akiba  seeks  to 
determine  the  reasons  for  this   choice  by  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  creation. 

Incorporated  in  Israel's  hymn-book,  this  Psalm  became, 
with  a  regard  to  its  original  occasion  and  purpose,  an  Old 
Testament  Advent  hymn  in  honour  of  the  Lord  who  should 
come  into  His  temple,  Mai.  iii.  1;  and  the  cry:  Lift  up,  ye 


*  The  London  Papyrus  fragments,  in  Teschendorf  Monum.  i.  247, 
read  TH  MIA  TQN  2ABBATQN.  In  the  Hexaplarian  text,  this  addi- 
tion to  the  inscription   was  wanting. 
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gates,  your  heads,  obtained  a  meaning  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  voice  of  the  crier  in  Isaiah  xl.  3 :  Prepare  ye 
Jahve's  way,  make  smooth  in  the  desert  a  road  for  our  God! 
In  the  New  Testament  consciousness,  the  second  appearing 
takes  the  place  of  the  first,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  of  Glory 
to  His  church,  which  is  His  spiritual  temple;  and  in  this 
Psalm  we  are  called  upon  to  prepare  Him  a  worthy  recep- 
tion. The  interpretation  of  the  second  half  of  the  Psalm 
of  the  entry  of  the  Conqueror  of  death  into  Hades,  —  an 
interpretation  which  has  been  started  by  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  (vid.  Tischendorf's  Evv.  apocrypha  p.  306  sq.) 
and  still  current  in  the  Greek  church,  —  and  the  patristic 
interpretation  of  it  of  the  eU  oupavoo?  avaXrfyis  too  xupiou, 
do  as  much  violence  to  the  rules  of  exegesis  as  to  tho 
parallelism  of  the  facts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Vers.  1 — 6.  Jahve,  whose  throne  of  grace  is  now  set 
upon  Zion,  has  not  a  limited  dominion,  like  the  heathen 
deities  :  His  right  to  sovereignty  embraces  the  earth  and 
its  fulness  (1.  12,  lxxxix.  12),  i.  e.  everything  that  is  to  be 
found  upon  it  and  in  it.*  For  He,  Kin,  is  the  owner  of  the 
world,  because  its  Creator.  He  has  founded  it  upon  seas, 
%.  e.  the  ocean  and  its  streams,  ni"inJ,  pssGpa  (Jon.  ii.  4);  for 
the  waters  existed  before  the  dry  land,  and  this  has  been 
cast  up  out  of  them  at  God's  word,  so  that  consequently  the 
solid  land,  —  which  indeed  also  conceals  in  its  interior  a  C'rH 
Din  (Gen.  vii.  11),  —  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
has  the  waters,  as  it  were,  for  its  foundation  (exxxvi.  G), 
although  it  would  more  readily  sink  down  into  them  than 
keep  itself  above  them,  if  it  were  not  in  itself  upheld  by  the 
creative  power  of  God.      Hereupon  arises  the  question,  who 


*  In  1  Cor.  x.  20,  Paul  founds  on  this  verse  (cf.  1.  12)  the  doctrine 
that   a  Christian  (apart  from   a  charitable   regard   for  the   weak)    I 
eat  whatever  is   sold  in  the   shambles,    without  troubling  himself  to 
enquire   whether   it  has    been    offered    to    idols   or    not.      A   Talmudic 
teacher,  B.  Beracholh  35a,  infers  from  this  passage  the  duty  of  pn 
before  meat:  He  who   eats  without  giving  thanks   ifi  like  one  « 
hands  upon  D^  'trip   (the   sacred  things  of  God);   the    right    to 
is  only  obtained  by  prayer. 
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may  ascend  the  mountain  of  Jahve,  and  stand  above  in  His 
holy  place?  The  futures  have  a  potential  signification:  who 
can  have  courage  to  do  it?  what,  therefore,  must  he  be, 
whom  Jahve  receives  into  His  fellowship,  and  with  whose 
worship  He  is  well-pleased?  Answer:  he  must  be  one  inno- 
cent in  his  actions  and  pure  in  mind,  one  who  does  not  lift 
up  his  soul  to  that  which  is  vain  (K1I&6,  according  to  the 
Masora  with  Ware  minusculum).  (b)  *?N  l&'DJ  NKO,  to  direct 
one's  soul,  xxv.  1,  or  longing  and  striving,  towards  any- 
thing, Deut.  xxiv.  15,  Prov.  xix.  18,  Hos.  iv.  8.  The  Keri 
^IPBJ  is  old  and  acknowledged  by  the  oldest  authorities.* 
Even  the  LXX.  Cod.  Alex,  translates :  rqv  ^o^yjv  jjloo  ;  where- 
as Cod.  Vat.  (Eus.,  Apollin.,  Theodor.,  et  al.):  T7]v  ^o^tjv  auxou. 
Critically  it  is  just  as  intangible,  as  it  is  exegetically  incom- 
prehensible; W^\  might  then  be  equivalent  to  ^DB%  Exod. 
xx.  7,  an  explanation,  however,  which  does  not  seem  possible 
even  from  Amos  vi.  8,  Jer.  li.  14.  We  let  this  Keri  alone 
to  its  undisturbed  critical  rights.  But  that  the  poet  did 
actual  write  thus,  is  incredible. 

In  ver.  5  (just  as  at  the  close  of  Ps.  xv.),  in  continued 
predicates,  we  are  told  the  character  of  the  man,  who  is 
worthy  of  this  privilege,  to  whom  the  question  in  ver.  3 
refers.  Such  an  one  shall  bear  away,  or  acquire  (&<i&0 ,  as 
e.g.  Esth.  ii.  17)  blessing  from  Jahve  and  righteousness  from 


*  The  reading  ^£J    is   adopted  by   Saadia  (in  Emunoth  ii,  where 

vuDi  is  equivalent  to  VStf),  Juda  ha-Levi  {Cuzari  iii.  27),  Abuhvalid 
(Rikma  p.  180),  Rashi,  Kimchi,  the  Sohar,  the  Codices  (and  among  others 
by  that  of  the  year  1294)  and  most  editions  (among  which,  the  Com- 
plutensis  has  '■tfDJ  in  the  text).  Nor  does  Aben-Ezra,  whom  Norzi  has 
misunderstood,  by  any  means  reverse  the  relation  of  the  Chethib  and 
Keri;  to  him  ^*DJ  is  the  Keri,  and  he  explains  it  as  a  metaphor  (an 
anthropomorphism):  ^UD  "}T1  ^DJ  3irDl.  Elias  Levita  is  the  ouly 
one  who  rejects  the  Keri  ^'DJ ;  but  he  does  so  through  misunderstand- 
ing a  Masora  (vid.  Baer's  Psalterium  p.  130)  and  not  without  admitting 
Masoretic  testimony  in  favour  of  it  (nilDDH  niNnDtf  3rO  TOT)  |31). 
He  is  the  only  textual  critic  who  rejects  it.  For  Jacob  b.  Chajim  is 
merely  astonished  that  N^SJ  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Masoreth  register 
of  words  written  with  Warn  and  to  be  read  with  Jod.  And  even  Norzi 
does  not  reject  this  Keri,  which  he  is  obliged  to  admit  has  greatly 
preponderating  testimony  in  its  favour,  and  he  would  only  too  gladly 
get  rid  of  it. 
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the  God  of  his  salvation  (xxv.  5,  xxvii.  9).     Righteousness 
i.  e.  conformity  to  God  and  that  which  is  well-pleasing  to 
God,  appears  here  as  a  gift,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used 
interchangeably  with  jJt^    (e.  g.    cxxxii.  9,   16).      It  is  the 
righteousness  of  God  after  which  the  righteous,  but  not  the 
self-righteous,  man  hungers  and  thirsts;  that  moral  perfec- 
tion which  is  the  likeness  of  God  restored  to  him  and  at 
the  same  time  brought  about  by  his  own  endeavours;    it  is 
the  being  changed,  or  transfigured,  into  the  image   of  the 
Holy  One  Himself.     With  ver.  5  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  ver.  3  is  at  an  end;   ver.  6  adds  that  those  thus   quali- 
fied, who  may  accordingly  expect  to  receive  God's  gifts  of 
salvation,  are  the  true  church  of  Jahve,  the  Israel  of  God. 
Ill  (lit.  a  revolution,  Arabic  dahr,  root  *n,  to  turn,  revolve) 
is  used  here,  as  in  xiv.  5,  lxxiii.  15,  cxii.  2,   of  a  collective 
whole,  whose  bond  of  union  is  not  cotemporaneousness,  but 
similarity  of  disposition;   and  it  is  an  alliteration  with  the 
W'"H  (Chethib  itm,  without  the  Jod  plur.)   which   follows. 
*|\)D  *#P9P  is   a   second   genitive    depending   on  -)H,   as  in 
xxvii.  8.     Here  at  the  close  the  predication  passes  into  the 
form  of  invocation  (Thy  face).     And  3bjp  is  a  summarising 
predicate:  in  short,  these  are  Jacob,  not  merely  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  spirit,  and  thus  in  truth  (Isa.  xliv.  2, 
cf.  Rom.  ix.  6,   Gal.  vi.  16).     By  interpolating  *rPK,  as  is 
done  in  the  LXX.  and  Peshito,  and  adopted  by  Ewald,  Ols- 
hausen,  Hupfeld,  and  Bottcher,  the  nerve,  as  it  were,  of  the 
assertion  is  cut  through.     The  predicate,   which  has  been 
expressed  in    different  ways,    is    concentrated    intelligibly 
enough  in  the  one  word  2p])\  towards  which  it  all  along 
tends.     And  here  the  music  becomes  forte.     The  first  part 
of  this  double  Psalm  dies  away  amidst  the  playing  of  the 
instruments  of  the  Levitical  priests;  for  the  Ark  was  brought 
in  c'WZn  Tir^D2,  as  2  Sam.  vi.  5  (cf.  14)  is  to  be  read. 

Vers.   7 — 10.     The  festal  procession  lias  now   arm 
above  at  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Zion.    These  are  called 
nb)V  'HriD,  doors  of  eternity  (not  Bof  the  world"  as  Lutl 
renders  it  contrary  to  the  Old  Testament    a  m- 

guage)  either  as  doors  which  pious  faith  hopes  will  La 
ever,  as  Hupfeld  and  Hitzig  explain  it,  understand] 
in   opposition  to  the   inscription   v(  the   Psalm, 
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gates  of  Solomon's  Temple;  or,  what  seems  to  us  much 
more  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  are  now  stand- 
ing before  the  gates,  as  the  portals  dating  back  into  the 
hoary  ages  of  the  past  (cb)V  as  e.  g.  in  Gen.  xlix.  26,  Isa. 
lviii.  12),  the  time  of  the  Jebusites,  and  even  of  Melchizedek, 
through  which  the  King  of  Glory,  whose  whole  being  and 
acts  is  glory,  is  now  about  to  enter.  It  is  the  gates  of  the 
citadel  of  Zion,  to  which  the  cry  is  addressed,  to  expand 
themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Lord  who  is  about 
to  enter,  for  whom  they  are  too  low  and  too  strait.  Rejoi- 
cing at  the  great  honour,  thus  conferred  upon  them,  they  are 
to  raise  their  heads  (Job  x.  15,  Zech.  ii.  4),  i.  e.  lift  up 
their  portals  (lintels);  the  doors  of  antiquity  are  to  open 
high  and  wide.*  Then  the  question  echoes  back  to  the 
festal  procession  from  Zion's  gates  which  are  wont  only  to 
admit  mighty  lords:  who,  then  (PIT  giving  vividness  to  the 
question,  Ges.  §  122,  2),  is  this  King  of  Glory;  and  they 
describe  Him  more  minutely:  it  is  the  Hero-god,  by  whom 
Israel  has  wrested  this  Zion  from  the  Jebusites  with  the 
sword,  and  by  whom  he  has  always  been  victorious  in  time 
past.  The  adjectival  climactic  form  Tlty  (like  l^b,  with  \ 
instead  of  the  a  in  ]i2n,  2V&0  is  only  found  in  one  other 
passage,  viz.  Isa.  xliii.  17.  HEPl^E  TJSil  refers  back  to  Exod. 
xv.  3.  Thus  then  shall  the  gates  raise  their  heads  and  the 
ancient  doors  lift  themselves,  i.  e.  open  high  and  wide ;  and 
this  is  expressed  here  by  Kal  instead  of  Niph.  (NiSO  to  lift 
one's  self  up,  rise,  as  in  Nah.  i.  5,  Hos.  xiii.  1,  Hab.  i.  3), 
according  to  the  well-known  order  in  which  recurring  verses 
and  refrain-like  repetitions  move  gently  onwards.  The  gates 
of  Zion  ask  once  more,  yet  now  no  longer  hesitatingly,  but 
in  order  to  hear  more  in  praise  of  the  great  King.  It  is 
now  the  enquiry  seeking  fuller  information;  and  the  heap- 
ing up  of  the  pronouns  (as  in  Jer.  xxx.  21,  cf.  xlvi.  7,  Esth. 
vii.  5)  expresses  its  urgency  (quis  tandem,  ecquisnam).  The 
answer  runs,  "Jahve  Tsebaoth,  He  is  the  King  of  Glory  (now 
making  His  entry)".  nitf2^  'n  is  the  proper  name  of  Jahve 
as  King,  which  had  become  His  customary  name  in  the  time 


*  On  the  Munach  instead  of  Mctheg  in  WC'Jni    vid.  Baer's  Accent- 
system  vii.  2. 
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of  the  kings  of  Israel,  niacs  is  a  genitive  governed  by  'p|; 
and,  while  it  is  otherwise  found  only  in  reference  to  human 
hosts,  in  this  combination  it  gains,  of  itself,  the  reference 
to  the  angels  and  the  stars,  which  are  called  T>SOS  in  ciii. 
21,  cxlviii.  2:  Jahve's  hosts  consisting  of  celestial  heroes, 
Joel  ii.  11,  and  of  stars  standing  on  the  plain  of  the  heavens 
as  it  were  in  battle  array,  Isa.  xl.  26,  —  a  reference  for 
which  experiences  and  utterances  like  those  recorded  in  Gen. 
xxxii.  2  sq.,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  Judges  v.  20,  have  prepared 
the  way.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Ruler  commanding  innumer- 
able and  invincible  super -terrestrial  powers,  who  desires 
admission.  The  gates  are  silent  and  open  wide;  and  Jahve, 
sitting  enthroned  above  the  Cherubim  of  the  sacred  Ark, 
enters  into  Zion. 


PSALM  XXV. 

PRAYER  FOR  GRACIOUS  PROTECTION  AND  GUIDANCE. 

1  K  UNTO  Thee,  Jahve,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul. 

2  2  My  God  in  Thee  do  I  trust,  let  me  not  be  ashamed, 

Let  not  mine  enemies  triumph  over  me. 

3  3  Yea  none  that  wait  on  Thee  shall  be  ashamed, 

They  shall  be  ashamed  who  are  faithless  without  cause. 

4  "i  Thy  ways,  Jahve,  make  known  to  me, 

Thy  paths  teach  Thou  me. 

5  H  Lead  me  in  Thy  truth,  and  teach  me; 

For  Thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation, 
On  Thee  do  I  hope  continually. 

6  T   Remember,  Jahve,  Thy  tender  mercies  and  Thy  loving- 

kindnesses, 
For  they  are  ever  of  old. 

7  n  The  sins    of  my   youth   and    my    transgressions     re- 

member not, 
According  to  Thy  mercy  remember  Thou  me 
For  Thy  goodness'  sake,  Jahve! 

8  ID  Good  and  upright  is  Jah vl*  ; 

Therefore  He  instructed  sinners  in  the  right  v. 

9  i  He  leadeth  the  humble  in  that  which  is  right, 

And  teacheth  the  humble  1 1  is  way. 
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10  D  All  the  paths  of  Jahve  are  mercy  and  truth, 

To  such  as  keep  His  covenant  and  His  testimonies. 

11  b  For  Thy  name's  sake,  Jahve,  pardon  my  sin, 

For  it  is  great. 

12  jd  What  man  is  he  that  feareth  Jahve? 

Him  shall  He  teach  in  the  way  of  right  choice. 

13  J  His  soul  shall  dwell  in  prosperity, 

And  his  seed  shall  inherit  the  land. 

14  D  The  secret  of  Jahve  is  with  them  that  fear  Him, 

And  His  covenant  doth  He  make  them  know. 

15  y  Mine  eyes  are  ever  towards  Jahve, 

For  He  will  pluck  my  feet  out  of  the  net. 

16  b  Turn  Thee  unto  me  and  be  gracious  unto  me, 

For  I  am  desolate  and  needy. 

17  U  Troubles  have  spread  over  my  heart, 

Out  of  my  distresses  bring  Thou  me  forth! 

18  ^  Look  upon  mine  affliction  and  my  trouble, 

And  forgive  all  my  sins. 

19  1  Look  upon  mine  enemies,  that  they  are  many, 

And  with  cruel  hatred  they  hate  me. 

20  i£>  Keep  my  soul,  and  deliver  me, 

Let  me  not  be  ashamed,  for  I  trust  in  Thco. 

21  n  Let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  me, 

For  I  hope  in  Thee. 

22  D  Redeem  Israel,.  Elohim, 

Out  of  all  his  troubles. 


A  question  similar  to  the  question,  Who  may  ascend  the 
mountain  of  Jahve?  which  Ps.  xxiv.  propounded,  is  thrown 
out  by  Ps.  xxv.,  Who  is  he  that  feareth  Jahve?  in  order  to 
answer  it  in  great  and  glorious  promises.  It  is  a  calmly 
confident  prayer  for  help  against  one's  foes,  and  for  God's 
instructing,  pardoning,  and  leading  grace.  It  is  without 
any  definite  background  indicating  the  history  of  the  times 
in  which  it  was  composed;  and  also  without  any  clearly 
marked  traits  of  individuality.  But  it  is  one  of  the  nine 
alphabetical  Psalms  of  the  whole  collection,  and  the  com- 
panion to  Ps.  xxxiv.,  to  which  it  corresponds  even  in  many 
peculiarities  of  the  acrostic  structure.     For  both  Psalms 
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have  no  i  strophe;  they  are  parallel  both  as  to  sound  and 
meaning  in  the  beginnings  of  the  e,  y,  and  the  first  £> 
strophes;  and  both  Psalms,  after  having  gone  through  the 
alphabet,  have  a  B  strophe  added  as  the  concluding  one, 
whose  beginning  and  contents  are  closely  related.  This 
homogeneousness  points  to  one  common  author.  We  see 
nothing  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  at  least,  which 
even  here  as  in  Ps.  ix — x.  is  handled  very  freely  and  not 
fully  carried  out,  to  hinder  us  from  regarding  David  as 
this  author.  But,  in  connection  with  the  general  ethical 
and  religious  character  of  the  Psalm,  it  is  wanting  in  posi- 
tive proofs  of  this.  In  its  universal  character  and  harmony 
with  the  plan  of  redemption  Ps.  xxv.  coincides  with  many 
post-exilic  Psalms.  It  contains  nothing  but  what  is  com- 
mon to  the  believing  consciousness  of  the  church  in  every 
age;  nothing  specifically  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  Israelitish,  hence  Theodoret  says:  ap|i6£si  {xaXioxa  tot*  s; 
£ftvu>v  xsxXtjjxsvoi?.  The  introits  for  the  second  and  third 
Quadragesima  Sundays  are  taken  from  vers.  6  and  15;  hence 
these  Sundays  are  called  Reminiscere  and  Oculi.  Paul  Ger- 
hardt's  hymn  "Nach  dir,  o  fferr,  verlanget  mich"  is  a  beauti- 
ful poetical  rendering  of  this  Psalm. 


Vers.  1 — 2.  The  Psalm  begins,  like  Ps.  xvi.  xxiii., 
with  a  monostich.  Ver.  2  is  the  D  strophe,  *7v)X  (unless 
one  is  disposed  to  read  TI^N  ~p  according  to  the  position  of 
the  words  in  xxxi.  2),  after  the  manner  of  the  interjections 
in  the  tragedians,  e.  g.  ajjioi,  not  being  reckoned  afl 
belonging  to  the  verse  (J.  D.  Kohler).  In  need  of  help  and 
full  of  longing  for  deliverance  he  raises  his  soul,  drawn 
away  from  earthly  desires,  to  Jahve  (lxxxvi.  4,  cxliii.  8), 
the  God  who  alone  can  grant  him  that  which  shall  truly 
satisfy  his  need.  His  ego,  which  has  the  soul  within  itself 
directs  his  soul  upwards  to  Him  whom  he  calls  fl?K,  be  lause 
in  believing  confidence  he  clings  to  Him  and  is  united  with 
Him.  The  two  Sn  declare  what  Jahve  is  not  to  allow  him 
to  experience,  just  as  in  xxxi.  2,  18.  According  to  a 
19,  24,  xxxviii.  17,  it  is  safer  to  construe  \\  wi'h 
lxxi.  10),  as  also  in  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  2,  Mic.  vii.  8,  although  it 
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would  be  possible  to  construe  it  with  iayjN  (cf.  cxliv.  2).  In 
ver.  3  the  confident  expectation  of  the  individual  is  gene- 
ralised. 

Ver.  3.  That  wherewith  the  praying  one  comforts 
himself  is  no  peculiar  personal  prerogative,  but  the  certain, 
joyous  prospect  of  all  believers:  yj  IXttU  oo  xaxaia^ovei,  Rom. 
v.  5.  These  are  called  ?p1p  (nip  participle  to  PPp,  just  as 
■Ql  is  the  participle  to  "IS"!).  Hope  is  the  eye  of  faith 
which  looks  forth  clear  and  fixedly  into  the  future.  With 
those  who  hope  in  Jahve,  who  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  in  any  way  disconcerted  respecting  Him,  are  contrasted 
those  who  act  treacherously  towards  Him  (cxix.  158,  Aq., 
Symm.,  Theodot.,  ol  diuooTaToovxes),  and  that  Dp^,  t>  e.  — 
and  it  can  only  mean  this  —  from  vain  and  worthless 
pretexts,  and  therefore  from  wanton  unconscientiousness. 

Ver.  4.  Recognising  the  infamy  of  such  black  ingratitude, 
he  prays  for  instruction  as  to  the  ways  which  he  must  take 
according  to  the  precepts  of  God  (xviii.  22).  The  will  of 
God,  it  is  true,  lies  before  us  in  God's  written  word,  but 
the  expounder  required  for  the  right  understanding  of  that 
word  is  God  Himself.  He  prays  Him  for  knowledge;  but 
in  order  to  make  what  he  knows  a  perfect  and  living  real- 
ity, he  still  further  needs  the  grace  of  God,  viz.  both  His 
enlightening  and  also  His  guiding  grace. 

Ver.  5.  His  truth  is  the  lasting  and  self-verifying  fact 
of  His  revelation  of  grace.  To  penetrate  into  this  truth 
and  to  walk  in  it  (xxvi.  3,  lxxxvi.  11)  without  God,  is  a 
contradiction  in  its  very  self.  Therefore  the  psalmist  prays, 
as  in  cxix.  35,  bhrflrpov  jis  iv  rjj  aXrfiziq.  ooo  (LXX.  Cod. 
Alex.;  whereas  Cod.  Vat.  km  ttjv  .  .  .  ,  cf.  John  xvi.  13).  He 
prays  thus,  for  his  salvation  comes  from  Jahve,  yea  Jahve 
is  his  salvation.  He  does  not  hope  for  this  or  that,  but  for 
Him,  all  the  day,  i.  e.  unceasingly,  *  for  everything  worth 
hoping  for,  everything  that  can  satisfy  the  longing  of  the 
soul,  is  shut  up   in  Him.      All  mercy  or   grace,  however, 


*  Hupfeld  thinks  the  accentuation  inappropriate ;  the  first  half  of 
the  verse,  however,  really  extends  to  ^y?,  and  consists  of  two  parts, 
of  which  the  second  is  the  confirmation  of  the  first:  the  second  half 
contains  a  relatively  new  thought.  The  sequence  of  the  accents:  Rebia 
magnum,  Athnach,  therefore  fully  accords  with  the  matter. 
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which  proceeds  from  Him,  has  its  foundation  in  His   com- 
passion and  condescension. 

Ver.  6.  The  supplicatory  reminiscere  means,  may  God 
never  forget  to  exercise  His  pity  and  grace  towards  him, 
which  are  (as  the  plurals  imply)  so  rich  and  superabundant. 
The  ground  on  which  the  prayer  is  based  is  introduced 
with  13  {nam,  or  even  quoniam).  God's  compassion  and 
grace  are  as  old  in  their  operation  and  efficacy  as  man's 
feebleness  and  sin;  in  their  counsels  they  are  eternal,  and 
therefore  have  also  in  themselves  the  pledge  of  eternal 
duration  (c.  5,  ciii.  17). 

Ver.  7.  May  Jahve  not  remember  the  faults  of  his  youth 
(nWtSn),  into  which  lust  and  thoughtlessness  have  preci- 
pitated him,  nor  the  transgressions  (c^t^D),  by  which  even 
in  maturer  and  more  thoughtful  years  he  has  turned  the 
grace  of  God  into  licentiousness  and  broken  off  his  fellow- 
ship with  Him  (2  yttf'5,  of  defection);  but  may  He,  on  the 
contrary,  turn  His  remembrance  to  him  (b  "IDT  as  in  cxxxvi. 
23)  in  accordance  with  His  grace  or  loving-kindness,  which 
HPiX  challenges  as  being  the  form  of  self-attestation  most 
closely  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  God.  Memor  esto 
quidem  met,  observes  Augustine,  non  secundum  iram,  qua  ego 
dignus  sum,  sed  secundum  misericordiam  tuam,  quae  te  digna 
est.  For  God  is  DlCO ,  which  is  really  equivalent  to  saying, 
He  is  ayanY).  The  next  distich  shews  that  2V2  is  intended 
here  of  God's  goodness,  and  not,  as  e.  g.  in  Neh.  ix.  35,  of 
His  abundance  of  possessions. 

Ver.  8.  The  3  with  PHID  denotes  the  way,  i.  e.  the 
right  way  (Job  xxxi.  7),  as  the  sphere  and  subject  of  the 
instruction,  as  in  xxxii.  8,  Prov.  iv.  11,  Job  xxvii.  11.  God 
condescends  to  sinners  in  order  to  teach  them  the  way  that 
leads  to  life,  for  He  is  ■Hfity-alD;  well-doing  is  His  delight, 
and,  if  His  anger  be  not  provoked  (xviii.  27&),  He  has  only 
the  sincerest  good  intention  in  what  He  does. 

Ver.  9.  The  shortened  form  of  the  future  stands  here, 
according  to  Ges.  §  128,  2,  rem.,  instead  of  the  full  form 
(which,  viz.  TjTfl,  is  perhaps  meant);  for  the  connection  which 
treats  of  general  facts,  does  not  admit  of  its  being  taken 
optative.  The  2  (cf.  ver.  5,  cvii.  7,  cxix.  35)  denofc  I  the 
sphere  of  the  guidance.     BDtfO  is    the  right  so  fai 
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traversed,  i.  e.  practised  or  carried  out.  In  this  course  of 
right  He  leads  the  D^y,  and  teaches  them  the  way  that  is 
pleasing  to  Himself.  Ci:y  is  the  one  word  for  the  gentle, 
mansueti,  and  the  humble,  modesti.  Jerome  uses  these  words 
alternately  in  ver.  9a  and  9b;  but  the  poet  designedly  repeats 
the  one  word  —  the  cardinal  virtue  of  nuy  —  here  with  the 

tt  -: 

preponderating  notion  of  lowliness.  Upon  the  self-righteous 
and  self-sufficient  He  would  be  obliged  to  force  Himself 
even  against  their  will.  He  wants  disciples  eager  to  learn; 
and  how  richly  He  rewards  those  who  guard  what  they  have 
learnt! 

Ver.  10.  The  paths  intended,  are  those  which  He  takes 
with  men  in  accordance  with  His  revealed  will  and  counsel. 
These  paths  are  "DPI  [loving-kindness,  mercy,  or  grace],  for 
the  salvation  of  men  is  their  goal,  and  DON  [truth],  for  they 
give  proof  at  every  step  of  the  certainty  of  His  promises. 
But  only  they  who  keep  Hic  covenant  and  His  testimonies 
faithfully  and  obediently  shall  share  in  this  mercy  and  truth. 
To  the  psalmist  the  name  of  Jahve,  which  unfolds  itself  in 
mercy  and  truth,  is  precious.  Upon  it  he  bases  the  prayer 
that  follows. 

Ver.  11.  The  perf.  consec.  is  attached  to  the  iTP,  which 
is,  according  to  the  sense,  implied  in  ?jdb>  Wo}>  just  as  in 
other  instances  it  follows  adverbial  members  of  a  clause, 
placed  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  when  those  members 
have  reference  to  the  future,  Ges.  §  126,  rem.  1.  Separate 
and  manifold  sins  (ver.  7)  are  all  comprehended  in  pj?, 
which  is  in  other  instances  also  the  collective  word  for  the 
corruption  and  the  guilt  of  sin.  *3  gives  the  ground  of  the 
need  and  urgency  of  the  petition.  A  great  and  multiform 
load  of  sin  lies  upon  him,  but  the  name  of  God,  t.  e.  His 
nature  that  has  become  manifest  in  His  mercy  and  truth, 
permits  him  to  ask  and  to  hope  for  forgiveness,  not  for  the 
sake  of  anything  whatever  that  he  has  done,  Ibut  just  for  the 
sake  of  this  name  (Jer.  xiv.  7,  Isa.  xliii.  25).  How  happy 
therefore  is  he  who  fears  God,  in  this  matter! 

Ver.  12.  The  question:  quisnam  est  vir,  which  resembles 
xxxiv.  13,  cvii.  43,  Isa.  1.  10,  is  only  propounded  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  the  person  who  bears  the  character 
described,  and  then  to  state  what  such  an  one  has  to  expect. 
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In  prose  we  should  have  a  relative  antecedent  clause  instead, 
viz.  qui  (quisquis)  talis  est  qui  Dominum  vereatur*  The 
attributive  "in IP,  (viam)  quam  eligat  (cf.  Isa.  xlviii.  17),  might 
also  be  referred  to  God :  in  which  He  takes  delight  (LXX.) ; 
but  parallels  like  cxix.  30,  173,  favour  the  rendering:  which 
he  should  chose.  Among  all  the  blessings  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  him  who  fears  God,  the  first  place  is  given  to  this, 
that  God  raises  him  above  the  vacillation  and  hesitancy  of 
human  opinion. 

Ver.  13.  The  verb  yb  (])b),  probably  equivalent  to  W 
(from  W)  signifies  to  tarry  the  night,  to  lodge.  Good,  i.  e. 
inward  and  outward  prosperity,  is  like  the  place  where 
such  an  one  turns  in  and  finds  shelter  and  protection.  And 
in  his  posterity  will  be  fulfilled  what  was  promised  to  the 
patriarchs  and  to  the  people  delivered  from  Egypt,  viz. 
possession  of  the  land,  or  as  this  promise  runs  in  the  New 
Testament,  of  the  earth,  Mat.  v.  5  (cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  11),  Apoc. 
v.  10. 

Ver.  14.  The  LXX.  renders  TJD,  xpaiaia)|xa,  as  though 
it  were  equivalent  to  TiD*.  The  reciprocal  "ipU,  ii.  2  (which 
see),  leads  one  to  the  right  primary  signification.  Starting 
from  the  primary  meaning  of  the  root  "ID,"  to  be  or  to  make 
tight,  firm,  compressed",  tjd  signifies  a  being  closely  pressed 
together  for  the  purpose  of  secret  communication  and  con- 
verse, confidential  communion  or  being  together,  lxxxix.  8, 
cxi.  1  (Symm.  6[itXia),  then  the  confidential  communication 
itself,  lv.  15,  a  secret  (Aquila  a-oppTjTov,  Theod.  (laoxYjptov). 
So  here:  He  opens  his  mind  without  any  reserve,  speaks 
confidentially  with  those  who  fear  Him;  cf.  the  derivati 
passage  Prov.  iii.  32,  and  an  example  of  the  thing  itself  in 
Gen.  xviii.  17.  In  ver.  14&  the  infinitive  with  b,  according 
to  Ges.  §  132,  rem.  1,  as  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  20,  is  an  expression 
for  the  fut.  periphrast.:  fcedus  sunm  notum  factum*  est 
the  position  of  the  words  is  like  Dan.  ii.  1G,  18,  iv.  15, 
ynin  is  used  of  the  imparting  of  not  merely  intellectual,  but 
experimental  knowledge.     Hitzig  renders  it  differentl; 


*  The  verb  ver-cri,  which    signifies    "to   gimr.l   on 
one's  self  from  anything'1  according  to  its  radical  notion,  I 

to  do  with  N*V   (fOp. 
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to  enlighten  them.  But  the  Hiph.  is  not  intended  to  be 
used  thus  absolutely  even  in  2  Sam.  vii.  21.  IITHB  is  the 
object;  it  is  intended  of  the  rich  and  deep  and  glorious 
character  of  the  covenant  revelation.  The  poet  has  now 
on  all  sides  confirmed  the  truth,  that  every  good  gift  comes 
down  from  above,  from  the  God  of  salvation;  and  he  returns 
to  the  thought  from  which  he  started. 

Ver.  15.  He  who  keeps  his  eyes  constantly  directed 
towards  God  (cxli.  8,  cxxiii.  1),  is  continually  in  a  praying 
mood,  which  cannot  remain  unanswered.  TDFI  corresponds 
to  aSiaXeiTTio)?  in  1  Thess.  v.  17.  The  aim  of  this  constant 
looking  upwards  to  God,  in  this  instance,  is  deliverance  out 
of  the  enemy's  net.  He  can  and  will  pull  him  out  (xxxi. 
5)  of  the  net  of  complicated  circumstances  into  which  he 
has  been  ensnared  without  any  fault  of  his  own. 

Ver.  16.  The  rendering  "regard  me",  so  far  as  bx  POD 
means  God's  observant  and  sympathising  turning  to  any  one 
(LXX.  £tuj3Xstt£iv),  corresponds  to  lxxxvi.  16,  Lev.  xxvi.  9. 
For  this  he  longs,  for  men  treat  him  as  a  stranger  and 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  TIT  is  the  only 
one  of  his  kind,  one  who  has  no  companion,  therefore  the 
isolated  one.  The  recurrence  of  the  same  sounds  "ON  "Oy  is 
designedly  not  avoided.  To  whom  could  he,  the  isolated 
one,  pour  forth  his  affliction,  to  whom  could  he  unveil  his 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings?  to  God  alone!  To  Him  he 
can  bring  all  his  complaints,  to  Him  he  can  also  again  and 
again  always  make  supplication. 

Ver.  17.  The  Hiph.  DTTin  signifies  to  make  broad,  and 
as  a  transitive  denominative  applied  to  the  mind  and  heart: 
to  make  a  broad  space  ■=  to  expand  one's  self  (cf.  as  to 
the  idea,  Lam.  ii.  13,  "great  as  the  sea  is  thy  misfortune"), 
LXX.  £TcX7j6uv6Y]oav,  perhaps  originally  it  was  iirXaxuv8rjaav. 
Accordingly  OTTin  is  admissible  so  far  as  language  is  con- 
cerned; but  since  it  gives  only  a  poor  antithesis  to  HTO  it 
is  to  be  suspected.  The  original  text  undoubtedly  was 
>nipttBD1  3Tnn  (aTTp,  as  in  lxxvii.  2,  or  STTjill,  as  e.  g.  in 
2  Kings  viii.  6):  the  straits  of  my  heart  do  Thou  enlarge 
(cf.  cxix.  32,  2  Cor.  vi.  11)  and  bring  me  out  of  my  distresses 
(Hitzig  and  others). 

Vers.   18  — 19.  The  falling  away  of  the  p  is  made  up  for 
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by  a  double  1  strophe.  Even  the  LXX.  has  I'os  twice  over. 
The  seeing  that  is  prayed  for,  is  in  both  instances  a  seeing 
into  his  condition,  with  which  is  conjoined  the  notion  of 
interposing  on  his  behalf,  though  the  way  and  manner  there- 
of is  left  to  God.  b  Nt?:,  with  the  object  in  the  dative  instead 
of  the  accusative  (toller e  peccata),  signifies  to  bestow  a  tak- 
ing away,  i.  e.  forgiveness,  upon  any  one  (synon.  b  r6o). 
It  is  pleasing  to  the  New  Testament  consciousness  that  God's 
vengeance  is  not  expressly  invoked  upon  his  enemies.  >3  is 
an  expansive  quod  as  in  Gen.  i.  4.  DOT  n&Oiy  with  an  attri- 
butive genitive  is  hatred,  which  springs  from  injustice  and 
ends  in  injustice. 

Ver.  20.  He  entreats  for  preservation  and  deliverance 
from  God;  and  that  He  may  not  permit  his  hope  to  be  dis- 
appointed (#12K~^K,  cf.  1  Chron.  xxi.  13,  instead  of  nt^lDN"^N, 
which  is  usual  in  other  instances).  This  his  hope  rests  in- 
deed in  Him:  he  has  taken  refuge  in  Him  and  therefore  He 
cannot  forsake  him,  He  cannot  let  him  be  destroyed. 

Ver.  21.  Devoutness  that  fills  the  whole  man,  that  is 
not  merely  half-hearted  and  hypocritical,  is  called  cr,;  and 
uprightness  that  follows  the  will  of  God  without  any  by- 
paths and  forbidden  ways  is  called  *\w.  These  two  radical 
virtues  (cf.  Job  i.  1)  he  desires  to  have  as  his  guardians  on 
his  way  which  is  perilous  not  only  by  reason  of  outward 
foes,  but  also  on  account  of  his  own  sinfulness.  These 
custodians  are  not  to  let  him  pass  out  of  their  sight,  lest 
he  should  be  taken  away  from  them  (cf.  xl.  12,  Pro  v.  xx. 
28).  He  can  claim  this  for  himself,  for  the  cynosure  of 
his  hope  is  God,  from  whom  proceed  DO  and  Ti^  like  good 
angels. 

Ver.  22.    His  experience  is  not  singular,  but  the  enmity 
of  the  world  and  sin  bring  all  who  belong  to  the  people  of 
God  into  straits  just  as  they  have  him.     And  the  need  of 
the  individual  will  not  cease  until  the  need  of   the  wh 
undergoes  a  radical  remedy.    Hence  the  intercessory  pra 
of  this  meagre  closing  distich,  whose  connection  with  w 
precedes  is  not  in  this  instance  so  close  as  in  xxxiv.  2  \,     l\ 
looks  as  though  it  was  only  added  when  Pb.  kxt.  came  to 
be  used  in  public  worship;  and   the  change  of  th< 
God  favours  this  view.   Both  Psalm 
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of  the  alphabet.  Perhaps  the  first  D  represents  the  tu,  and 
the  second  the  <p;  for  xxv.  16,  xxxiv.  17  follow  words  ending 
in  a  consonant,  and  xxv.  22,  xxxiv.  23,  words  ending  in  a 
vowel.  Or  is  it  a  propensity  for  giving  a  special  representa- 
tion of  the  final  letters,  just  as  these  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented, though  not  always  perfectly,  at  the  close  of  the 
hymns  of  the  synagogue  (pijutim)! 


PSALM  XXVI. 

THE  LONGING  OF  ONE  WHO  IS  PEESECUTED  INNOCENTLY, 
TO  GIVE  THANKS  TO  GOD  IN  HIS  HOUSE. 


1  VINDICATE  my  cause,  Jahve,  for  I  have  walked  in 

mine  integrity, 
And  in  Jahve  have  I  trusted  without  wavering. 

2  Prove  me,  Jahve,  and  try  me, 
Purify  my  reins  and  my  heart. 

3  For  Thy  loving-kindness  is  before  mine  eyes, 
And  I  walk  in  Thy  truth. 

4  I  have  not  sat  with  vain  persons^ 

And  with  dissemblers  I  have  no  intercourse. 

5  I  hate  the  congregation  of  the  wicked, 
And  I  sit  not  with  the  ungodly. 

6  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency, 

And  I  desire  to  compass  Thine  altar,  Jahve; 

7  That  I  may  join  in  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving. 
And  tell  of  all  Thy  wondrous  works. 

8  Jahve,  I  love  the  habitation  of  Thy  house, 
And  the  place  where  Thy  glory  dwelleth. 

9  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners, 
Nor  my  life  with  men  of  blood, 

10  In  whose  hands  is  infamy, 

And  whose  right  hand  is  full  of  bribery! 

11  I,  however,  do  walk  in  mine  integrity  — 
Deliver  me  and  be  gracious  unto  me ! 
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12      My  foot  is  come  to  stand  in  a  wide  plain, 

In  the  choirs  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise  Jahve. 

Ps.  xxv.  and  xxvi.  are  bound  together  by  similarity  of 
thought  and  expression.  In  the  former  as  in  this  Psalm, 
we  find  the  writer's  testimony  to  his  trust  in  God  (Tm^I, 
xxv.  2,  xxvi.  1);  there  as  here,  the  cry  coming  forth  from 
a  distressed  condition  for  deliverance  (PHD,  xxv.  22,  xxvi. 
11),  and  for  some  manifestation  of  mercy  (\yp]  xxvi.  11 
xxv.  16);  and  in  the  midst  of  these,  other  prominent  points 
of  contact  (xxvi.  11,  xxv.  21;  xxvi.  3.,  xxv.  5).  These  are 
grounds  sufficient  for  placing  these  two  Psalms  close 
together.  But  in  Ps.  xxvi.  there  is  wanting  the  self-accusa- 
tion that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  self-attestation  of 
piety,  that  confession  of  sin  which  so  closely  corresponds 
to  the  New  Testament  consciousness  (vid.  supra  p.  72), 
which  is  thrice  repeated  in  Ps.  xxv.  The  harshness  of  the 
contrast  in  which  the  psalmist  stands  to  his  enemies,  whose 
character  is  here  more  minutely  described,  does  not  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  such  a  lament  concerning  himself. 
The  description  applies  well  to  the  Absolomites.  They  are 
hypocrites,  who,  now  that  they  have  agreed  together  in  their 
faithless  and  bloodly  counsel,  have  thrown  off  their  dis- 
guise and  are  won  over  by  bribery  to  their  new  master;  for 
Absolom  had  stolen  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel,  2  Sam. 
xv.  6.  David  at  that  time  would  not  take  the  Ark  with  him 
in  his  flight,  but  said :  If  I  shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Jahve,  He  will  bring  me  back,  and  grant  me  to  see  both  it 
and  His  habitation,  2  Sam.  xv.  25.  The  love  for  the  lio i 
of  God,  which  is  expressed  herein,  is  also  the  very  heart 
of  this  Psalm. 

Vers.  1 — 3.     The  poet,  as  one  who  is  persecuted,  pn 
for  the  vindication  of  his  rights   and  for  rescue;  and  ba 
this  petition  upon  the  relation  in  which  he  Btandfl  to  God. 
"GE£^,  as  in  vii.  9,  xxxv.  24,  cf.  xliii.  1.  cr,   (synon.   DUJ$, 
which,  however,  does  not  take  any  suffix)  is,  according 
Gen.  xx.  5  sq.,  1  Kings  xxii.  34,  perfect  freedom  from  all 
sinful  intent,  purity  of  character,   pnrei  guileli 

(dxaxfa,  aTz).6zrki).     Upon   the  fact,  that   he   1  I   in  ;l 
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harmless  mind,  without  cherishing  or  provoking  enmity, 
and  trusted  unwaveringly  ("WEN  tih,  an  adverbial  circum- 
stantial clause,  cf.  xxi.  8)  in  Jahve,  he  bases  the  petition 
for  the  proving  of  his  injured  right.  He  does  not  self- 
righteously  hold  himself  to  be  morally  perfect,  he  appeals 
only  to  the  fundamental  tendency  of  his  inmost  nature,  which 
is  turned  towards  God  and  to  Him  only.  Ver.  2  also  is 
not  so  much  a  challenge  for  God  to  satisfy  Himself  of  his 
innocence,  as  rather  a  request  to  prove  the  state  of  his 
mind,  and,  if  it  be  not  as  it  appears  to  his  consciousness, 
to  make  this  clear  to  him  (cxxxix.  23  sq).  jn2  is  not  used  in 
this  passage  of  proving  by  trouble,  but  by  a  penetrating 
glance  into  the  inmost  nature  (xi.  5,  xvii.  3).  HD3,  not  in 
the  sense  of  irsipcxCeiv,  but  of  SoxtjxaCsiv.  rn^,  to  melt  down, 
i.  e.  by  the  agency  of  fire,  the  precious  metal,  and  separate 
the  dross  (xii.  7,  lxvi.  10).  The  Chethib  is  not  to  be  read 
HDI^IS  (which  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  request),  but 
riDnv?  as  it  is  out  of  pause  also  in  Isa.  xxxii.  11,  cf.  Judges 
ix.  8,  12,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8.  The  reins  are  the  seat  of  the 
emotions,  the  heart  is  the  very  centre  of  the  life  of  the  mind 
and  soul. 

Ver.  3  tells  how  confidently  and  cheerfully  he  would 
set  himself  in  the  light  of  God.  God's  grace  or  loving- 
kindness  is  the  mark  on  which  his  eye  is  fixed,  the  desire 
of  his  eye,  and  he  walks  in  God's  truth,  IDPI  is  the  divine 
love,  condescending  to  His  creatures,  and  more  especially  to 
sinners  (xxv.  7),  in  unmerited  kindness;  TOX  is  the  truth 
with  which  God  adheres  to  and  carries  out  the  determi- 
nation of  His  love  and  the  word  of  His  promise.  This  lov- 
ingkindness  of  God  has  been  always  hitherto  the  model 
of  his  life,  this  truth  of  God  the  determining  line  and  the 
boundary  of  his  walk. 

Vers.  4 — 5.  He  still  further  bases  his  petition  upon  his 
comportment  towards  the  men  of  this  world;  how  he  has 
always  observed  a  certain  line  of  conduct  and  continues  still 
to  keep  to  it.  With  ver.  4#  compare  Jer.  xv.  17.  NitP  inp 
(Job  xi.  11,  cf.  xxxi.  5,  where  the  parallel  word  is  riE*]7p) 
are  "not-real,*  unreal  men,  but  in  a  deeper  stronger  sense 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  use  this  word.  &ot£'  (=  &otr.  from 
WW)   is  aridity,   hollowness,  worthlessness,  and    therefore 
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badness  (***  )  of  disposition;  the  chaotic  void  of  alienation 

from  God;  untruth  white-washed  over  with  the  lie  of  dissi- 
mulation (xii.  3),  and  therefore  nothingness:  it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  being  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God  and  with 
that  which  is  good,  which  is  the  morally  real  (its  synonym 
is  ]1N,  e.  g.  Job  xxii.  15).  OTpfrjO-,  the  veiled,  are  those  who 
know  how  to  keep  their  worthlessness  and  their  mischie- 
vous designs  secret  and  to  mask  them  by  hypocrisy;  post- 
biblical  D^DS,  dyed  (cf.  avoTroxpixo?,  Luther  "ungefcirbt", 
undyed).  (nK)  UV  K12,  to  go  in  with  any  one,  is  a  short 
expression  for:  to  go  in  and  out  with,  i.  e.  to  have  inter- 
course with  him,  as  in  Prov.  xxii.  24,  cf.  Gen.  xxiii.  10. 
jTip  (from  yjn)  is  the  name  for  one  who  plots  that  which  is 
evil  and  puts  it  into  execution.     On  j?bh  see  i.  1. 

Vers.  6 — 8.     The  poet  supports  his  petition  by  declar- 
ing his   motive  to  be  his  love  for  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
from  which  he  is  now  far  removed,   without  any  fault  of 
his  own.  The  coloured  future  PDSbNli  distinct  from  H32DW 
(vid.  on  iii.  6  and  lxxiii.  16),  can  only  mean,  in  this  passage, 
et  ambiam,  and  not  et  ambibam  as  it  does  in  a  different  con- 
nection (Isa.  xliii.  26,  cf.  Judges  vi.  9);  it  is  the  emotional 
continuation  (cf.  xxvii.  6,  Cant.  vii.  12,  Isa.  i.  24,  v.  19,  ami 
frequently)  of  the  plain  and  uncoloured  expression  OTTUt* 
He  wishes  to  wash  his  hands  in  innocence  (D  of  the  st. 
that  is  meant  to  be  attested  by  the  action),  and  comp 
(lix.7)  the  altar  of  Jahve.  That  which  is  elsewhere  a  symbolic 
act  (Deut.  xxi.  6,  cf.  Mat.  xxvii.  24),  is  in  this  instance  ouly 
a  rhetorical  figure  made  use  of  to  confess  his  consciousness  of 
innocence;  and  it  naturally  assumes  this  form  (cf.  lxxiii.  13) 
from  the  idea  of  the  priest  washing  his  hands  preparati 
to  the  service  of  the  altar  (Exod.  xxxii.  20  Bq.)  being 
ciated  with  the  idea  of  the  altar.      And,  in  general,    I 
expression   of  vers.   6   sq.   takes  a  priestly    form,    without 
exceeding  that  which  the  ritual  admits  of,  by  virtue  of  the 
consciousness  of  being  themselves  priests  which  appertained 
even  to  the  Israelitish  laity  (Exod.  xix.  16).      For  III 
bo  used  even  of  half  encompassing  as  it  were  Lik< 
circle  (Gen.  ii.  11,  Num.  xxi.  4),  no  matter  whether 
in  the  immediate  vicinity   of,  or   at  a  \ 
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from,  the  central  point.  yj2V?b  is  a  syncopated  and  defect- 
ively written  Hiph.,  for  JPDltfhb,  like  1DI&6,  Isa.  xxiii.  11. 
Instead  of  rnln  b)p  £W^>,"to  cause  the  voice  of  thanksgiving 
to  be  heard",  since  jpctP'n  is  used  absolutely  (1  Chron,  xv. 
19,  2  Chron.  v.  13)  and  .the  object  is  conceived  of  as  the 
instrument  of  the  act  (Ges.  §  138,  1,  rem.  3),  it  is  "in  order 
to  strike  in  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving".  In  the  expres- 
sion "all  Thy  wondrous  works"  is  included  the  latest  of 
these,  to  which  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  especially  refers, 
viz.  the  bringing  of  him  home  from  the  exile  he  had  suffer- 
ed from  Absolom.  Longing  to  be  back  again  he  longs  most 
of  all  for  the  gorgeous  services  in  the  house  of  his  God, 
which  are  performed  around  the  altar  of  the  outer  court; 
for  he  loves  the  habitation  of  the  house  of  God,  the  place, 
where  His  doxa,  —  revealed  on  earth,  and  in  fact  revealed 
in  grace,  —  has  taken  up  its  abode,  pyo  does  not  mean 
refuge,  shelter  (Hupfeld),  —  for  although  it  may  obtain 
this  meaning  from  the  context,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  ^Lfc ,  med.  Warv,  in  the  signification  to  help  (whence 
maun,  mdune,  ma  due,  help,  assistance,  succour  or  support), 
—  but  place,  dwelling,  habitation,  like  the  Arabic  ma' an, 
which  the  Kamus.  explains  by  menzil,  a  place  to  settle  down 

in,  and  explains  etymologically  by  jJJulJI  Jl^juo  ,   i.  e.   "a 

spot  on  which  the  eye  rests  as  an  object  of  sight";  for  in 
the  Arabic  mddn  is  traced  back  to  ^Lc.  med.  Je,  as  is  seen 
from  the  phrase  hum  minka  bi-ma dnin,  i.  e.  they  are  from 
thee  on  a  point  of  sight  (=  on  a  spot  where  thou  canst  see 
them  from  the  spot  on  which  thou  standest).  The  signifi- 
cation place,  soj-ourn,  abode  (Targ.  Tjip)  is  undoubted;  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  root  is,  however,  questionable. 

Vers.  9 — 11.  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
petition  compressed  into  the  one  word  ^DBtP  (ver.  1)  is 
divided  out.  He  prays  (as  in  xxviii.  3),  that  God  may  not 
connect  him  in  one  common  lot  with  those  whose  fellow- 
ship of  sentiment  and  conduct  he  has  always  shunned. 
D^pi  ^X,  as  in  v.  7,  cf.  avQpwiroi  cujidtKuv,  Sir.  xxxi.  25. 
Elsewhere  HBT  signifies  purpose,  and  more  particularly  in  a 
bad  sense;  but  in  this  passage  it  means  infamy,  and  not 
unnatural  unchastity,  to  which  crp"V2  is  inappropriate,  but 
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scum  of  whatever  is  vicious  in  general:  they  are  full  of 
cunning  and  roguery,  and  their  right  hand,  which  ought  to 
uphold  the  right  —  David  has  the-  lords  of  his  people  in  his 
eye  —  is  filled  (HN^E,  not  Hi^p)  with  accursed  (Deut.  xxvii. 
25)  bribery  to  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  now,  as  he  always  has  done,  walks  in  his 
uprightness,  so  that  now  he  can  with  all  the  more  joyful 
conscience  intreat  God  to  interpose  judicially  in  his  behalf. 

Ver.  12.  The  epilogue.  The  prayer  is  changed  into 
rejoicing  which  is  certain  of  the  answer  that  shall  be  given. 
Hitherto  shut  in,  as  it  were,  in  deep  trackless  gorges,  he 
even  now  feels  himself  to  be  standing  TJt£fyD3,*  upon  a  pleas- 
ant plain  commanding  a  wide  range  of  vision  (cf.  srnBS, 
xxxi.  9),  and  now  blends  his  grateful  praise  of  God  with  the 
song  of  the  worshipping  congregation,  bnp  (LXX.  h  &xxXi)oi- 
ots),  and  its  full-voiced  choirs. 


PSALM  XXVII. 

TAKING  HEART  IN  GOD,  THE  ALL-RECOMPENSING  ONE. 

1  JAHVE  is  my  light  and  my  salvation, 

whom  shall  I  fear? 
Jahve  is   the  defence  of  my  life, 

of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid? 

2  When  the  wicked  come  against  me, 

to  eat  up  my  flesh, 
My  oppressors  and  my  enemies  to  me  — 

they  have  stumbled  and  fallen. 

3  Though  a  host   should  encamp   against  me, 

my  heart  shall  not  fear, 
Though  war  should  rise  up  against  me, 

in  spite  of  it  I  will  be  confi 


*  The  first  labial   of  the  combination  D3,   D3,   when    tl 
word    ends    with   a    vowel   and   the  two   WOl 
receives  the  Dageth  contrary  to  the  general  i 
Dag.  line,  vid.  Luth.  Zcitschr.,  1863,    S.  414. 
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4  One  thing  have  I  asked  of  Jahve, 

that  do  I  desire: 
That  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  Jahve 

all  the  days  of  my  life, 
To  behold  the  graciousness  of  Jahve, 

and  to  meditate  in  His  temple. 

5  For  He  concealeth  me  in  His  pavilion 

in  the  day  of  evil, 
He  hideth  me  in  the  shelter  of  His  tabernacle, 
Upon  a  rock  doth  He  raise  me  up. 

6  Thus  then  shall  my  head  be  exalted  above 

mine  enemies  round  about  me, 
And  I  will  offer  in  His  tabernacle  sacrifices 

of  thankful  joy. 
I  will  sing  and  play  the  harp  to  Jahve. 

7  Hear,  Jahve,  when  I  cry  aloud;  be  gracious  unto 

me  and  answer  me. 

8  To  Thee  saith  my  heart:  Seek  ye  My  face  — 
This  Thy  face,  Jahve,  will  I  seek. 

9  Hide  not  Thy  face  from  me, 

Put  not  Thy  servant  away  in  anger; 

Thou  art  my  help,  cast  me  not  away, 

And  forsake  me  not,  0  God  of  my  salvation. 

10  For  my  father  and  mother  have  forsaken  me, 
But  Jahve  taketh  me  up. 

1 1  Teach  me,  Jahve,  Thy  way, 

And  lead  me  in  an  even  path  because  of  my  liers 
in   wait. 

12  Give  me  not  over  into  the  will  of  mine  oppressors, 
For  false  witnesses  rise  up  against  me  and  such  as 

breathe  out  violence. 

13  Did  I  not  believe  to  see  Jahve's  goodness  in  the  land 

of  the  living  —  ! 

14  Hope  in  Jahve, 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  thine  heart  be  strong, 
And  hope  in  Jahve. 
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The  same  longing  after  Zion  meets  us  sounding  forth 
from  this  as  from  the  preceding  Psalm.  To  remain  his 
whole  life  long  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  of  God,  is  here 
his  only  prayer;  and  that,  rescued  from  his  enemies,  he  shall 
there  offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  is  his  confident  expecta- 
tion. The  tOV)  of  God,  the  King,  is  at  present  only  a  bnX 
which,  however,  on  account  of  Him  who  sits  enthroned 
therein,  may  just  as  much  be  called  b^n  as  the  byr\  which 
Ezekiel  beheld  in  remembrance  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle, 
^>n&,  Ezek.  xli.  1.  Cut  off  from  the  sanctuary,  the  poet  is 
himself  threatened  on  all  sides  by  the  dangers  of  war;  but 
he  is  just  as  courageous  *in  God  as  in  iii.  7,  where  the  battle 
is  already  going  on:  aI  do  not  fear  the  myriads  of  people, 
who  are  encamped  against  me."  The  situation,  therefore, 
resembles  that  of  David  during  the  time  of  Absolom.  But 
this  holds  good  only  of  the  first  half,  vers.  1 — 6.  In  the 
second  half,  ver.  10  is  not  in  favour  of  its  being  composed 
by  David.  In  fact  the  two  halves  are  very  unlike  one 
another.  They  form  a  hysteron-proteron,  inasmuch  as  the 
fides  triumphans  of  the  first  part  changes  into  fides  supplex 
in  the  second,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  osYjai?  in  ver.  7, 
the  style  becomes  heavy  and  awkward,  the  strophic  arrange- 
ment obscure ,  and  even  the  boundaries  of  the  lines  of 
the  verses  uncertain;  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  regard  vers. 
7 — 14  as  the  appendage  of  another  writer.  The  compiler, 
however,  must  have  had  the  Psalm  before  him  exactly  as 
we  now  have  it;  for  the  grounds  for  his  placing  it  to  follow 
Ps.  xxvi.  are  to  be  found  in  both  portions,  cf.  ver.  7  with 
xxvi.  11;  ver.  11  with  xxvi.  12. 

Vers.  1 — 3.  In  this  first  strophe  is  expressed  the  bold 
confidence  of  faith.  It  is  a  hexastich  in  the  caesural  schema. 
Let  darkness  break  in  upon  him,  the  darkness  of  night,  of 
trouble,  and  of  spiritual  conflict,  yet  Jahve  is  his  Light, 
and  if  he  is  in  Him,  he  is  in  the  light  and  there  shims  upon 
him  a  sun,  that  sets  not  and  knows  no  eclipse.  This  Bub- 
lime,  infinitely  profound  name  for  God,  niKi  is  found  only 
in  this  passage;  and  there  is  only  one  other  expression  t; 
can  be  compared  with  it,  viz.  "p\N*  N2  in  Isa.  lx  L;  cf. 
<pw;  £A7jXo6a,  John  xii.  46.     iy&)  does  not  stand  beside  r]tM 
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as  an  unfigurative,  side  by  side  with  a  figurative  expression ; 
for  the  statement  that  God  is  light,  is  not  a  metaphor. 
David  calls  Him  his  "salvation"  in  regard  to  everything  that 
oppresses  him,  and  the  "stronghold  (fijjo  from  ]iy,  with  an 
unchangeable  a)  of  his  life"  in  regard  to  everything  that 
exposes  him  to  peril.  In  Jahve  he  conquers  far  and  wide;  in 
Him  his  life  is  hidden  as  it  were  behind  a  fortress  built  upon 
a  rock  (xxxi.  3).  When  to  the  wicked  who  come  upon  him  in 
a  hostile  way  (b}7  3"}p  differing  from  ?&jl  2"]j?),he  attributes  the 
intention  of  devouring  his  flesh,  they  are  conceived  of  as  wild 
beasts.  To  eat  up  any  one's  flesh  signifies,  even  in  Job  xix.  22, 
the  same  as  to  pursue  any  one  by  evil  speaking  (in  Aramaic 
by  slander,  back-biting)  to  his  destruction.  In31P2  the  Shebd 
of  the  only  faintly  closed  syllable  is  raised  to  a  Chateph,  as 
in  tt5B6l,  xxxi.  12,  blK&6,  and  the  like.  The  ^  of  *b  ^K  may, 
as  also  in  xxv.  2  (cf.  cxliv.  2),  be  regarded  as  giving  inten- 
sity to  the  notion  of  special,  personal  enmity;  but  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  subject  (the  enemy)  without  the  repetition 
of  their  hostile  purpose  would  be  tame  in  the  parallel 
member  of  the  verse:  ib  is  a  variation  of  the  preceding  *6y, 
as  in  Lam.  iii.  60  sq.  In  the  apodosis  ^531  I^BO  HEPI,  the 
overthrow  of  the  enemy  is  regarded  beforehand  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  holy  boldness  and  imperturbable 
repose  are  expressed  in  ver.  3  in  the  very  rhythm.  The 
thesis  or  downward  movement  in  ver.  3a  is  spondaic:  he 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed;  the  thesis  in  ver.  3b 
is  iambic:  he  can  be  bold.  The  rendering  of  Hitzig  (as  of 
Rashi) :  "in  this  do  I  trust,  viz.  that  Jahve  is  my  light,  &c," 
is  erroneous.  Such  might  be  the  interpretation,  if  "OK  HND 
ntOD  closed  ver.  2;  but  it  cannot  refer  back  over  ver.  2  to 
ver.  1;  and  why  should  the  poet  have  expressed  himself 
thus  materially,  instead  of  saying  miTD?  The  fact  of  the 
case  is  this,  HDID  signifies  even  by  itself  "of  good  courage", 
e.  g.  Prov.  xi.  15;  and  HND  "in  spite  of  this"  (Coccejus:  hoc 
non  obstante)^  Lev.  xxvi.  27,  cf.  Ps.  lxxviii.  32,  begins  the  apo- 
dosis, at  the  head  of  which  we  expect  to  find  an  adversative 
conjunction. 

Vers.  4 — 5.  There  is  only  one  thing,  that  he  desires, 
although  he  also  has  besides  full  satisfaction  in  Jahve  in 
the  midst  of  strangers  and  in  trouble.     The  future  is  used 
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side  by  side  with  the  perfect  in  ver.  4#,  in  order  to  express 
an  ardent  longing  which  extends  out  of  the  past  into  the 
future,  and  therefore  runs  through  his  whole  life.  The  one 
thing  sought  is  unfolded  in  'Ul  'Mt^.  A  life-long  dwelling 
in  the  house  of  Jahve,  that  is  to  say  intimate  spiritual  inter- 
course with  the  God,  who  has  His  dwelling  (rP2),  His  palace 
O^Tl)  in  the  holy  tent,  is  the  one  desire  of  David's  heart,  in 
order  that  he  may  behold  and  feast  upon  (2  DTI  of  a  clinging, 
lingering,  chained  gaze,  and  consequently  a  more  signifi- 
cant form  of  expression  than  Din  with  an  accusative,  lxiii. 
3)  'n  CJJJ  (xc.  17),  the  pleasantness  (or  gracefulness)  of 
Jahve,  i.  e.  His  revelation,  full  of  grace,  which  is  there 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  spirit.  The  interpretation  which 
regards  amoenitas  as  being  equivalent  to  amcenus  cultus  takes 
hold  of  the  idea  from  the  wrong  side.  The  assertion  that 
2  1P2  is  intended  as  a  synonym  of  2  DTPl,  of  a  pleased  and 
lingering  contemplation  (Hupf.,  Hitz.),  is  contrary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  verb,  which  signifies  "to  examine  (with  b  to 
seek  or  spie  about  after  anything,  Lev.  xiii.  36),  to  reflect  on, 
or  consider" ;  even  the  post-biblical  signification  to  visit,  more 
especially  the  sick  (whence  D^'n  Tip?),  comes  from  the  pri- 
mary meaning  investigare.  An  appropriate  sense  may  be 
obtained  in  the  present  instance  by  regarding  it  as  a  deno- 
minative from  *ip*3  and  rendering  it  as  Dunash  and  Rashi 
have  done,  "and  to  appear  early  in  His  temple";  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  depart  from  the  general  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage. Hengstenberg  rightly  retains  the  signification  "to 
meditate  on".  I^pPD  is  a  designation  of  the  place  coi 
crated  to  devotion,  and  '•fod?  is  meant  to  refer  to  contem- 
plative meditation  that  loses  itself  in  God  who  is  there 
manifest.  In  ver.  5  David  bases  the  justification  of  his 
desire  upon  that  which  the  sanctuary  of  God  is  to  him  ;  the 
futures  affirm  what  Jahve  will  provide  for  him  in  Hia  Banc- 
tuary.  It  is  a  refuge  in  which  he  may  hide  himself,  wl 
Jahve  takes  good  care  of  him  who  takes  refuge  therein 
from  the  storms  of  trouble  that  rage  outside:  there  he  Lfl 
far  removed  from  all  dangers,  he  is  lifted  high  above  them 
and  his  feet  are  upon  rocky  ground.  The  ChetMb  may  be 
read  PI2D3,  as  in  xxxi.  21  and  with  Ewald  §  257,tf;  but,  in 
this  passage,  with  ^Plfc  alternates  *|b,  which  takes  the  pi 
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of  D2D  in  the  poetic  style  (lxxvi.  3,  Lam.  ii.  6),  though  it 
does  not  do  so  by  itself,  but  always  with  a  suffix.* 

Ver.  6.  With  HnjJI  the  poet  predicts  inferentially  (cf. 
ii.  10)  the  fulfilment  of  what  he  fervently  desires,  the  gua- 
rantee of  which  lies  in  his  very  longing  itself,  nynn  TI2T 
do  not  mean  sacrifices  in  connection  with  which  the  trum- 
pets are  blown  by  the  priests;  for  this  was  only  the  case  in 
connection  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  whole  congregation 
(Num.  x.  10),  not  with  those  of  individuals,  nynn  is  a 
synonym  of  HTjn,  xxvi.  7;  and  Dj^nn  TDt  is  a  stronger  form 
of  expression  for  mm  TOT  (cvii.  22),  i.  e.  (cf.  pns  TOT,  iv.  6, 
li.  21)  sacrifices  of  jubilant  thanksgiving:  he  will  offer  sacri- 
fices in  which  his  gratitude  plays  a  prominent  part,  and  will 
sing  songs  of  thanksgiving,  accompanied  by  the  playing  of 
stringed  instruments,  to  his  Deliverer,  who  has  again  and  so 
gloriously  verified  His  promises. 

Vers.  7 — 8.  Vows  of  thanksgiving  on  the  assumption 
of  the  answering  of  the  prayer  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
thing  supplicated,  are  very  common  at  the  close  of  Psalms. 
But  in  this  Psalm  the  prayer  is  only  just  beginning  at  this 
stage.  The  transition  is  brought  about  by  the  preceding 
conception  of  the  danger  that  threatens  him  from  the  side 
of  his  foes  who  are  round  about  him.  The  reality,  which, 
in  the  first  part,  is  overcome  and  surmounted  by  his  faith, 
makes  itself  consciously  felt  here.  It  is  not  to  be  rendered, 
as  has  been  done  by  the  Vulgate,  Exaudi  Domine  vocem  qua 
clamavi  (rather,  clamo)  ad  te  (the  introit  of  the  Dominica 
exspectationis  in  the  interval  of  preparation  between  Ascen- 
sion and  Pentecost).  }?£ty  has  Dechi,  and  accordingly  i?1p 
feClpK)  voce  mea  (as  in  iii.  5)  clamo,  is  an  adverbial  clause 
equivalent  to  voce  mea  clamante  me.     In  ver.  8  Tib  cannot 


*  Just  in  like  manner  they  say  in  poetic  style  ni^,  cxxxii.  15; 
rlil&,  Prov.  vii.  8;  rllD,  Job  xi.  9;  H?3,  Zech.  iv.  2;  and  perhaps  even 
Fim,  Gen.  xl.  10;   for  nHTS,  riniB,  HfttD,  Wfea,  and  FirvSJ;  as,  in 

T    • '  '  T   T     •• '  T  T     •  '  T    T   •  TT\  T  T     •  ' 

general,  shorter  forms  are  sometimes  found  in  the  inflexion,  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  corresponding  principal  form,  e.g.  CHlU,  xlix.  15,  for 
DrmSf;     D-MD,  lv.  16,  for  Dm^O;   DD->y2,  Job  v.  13,   for  DnD")*;2; 

tt  t       :  '  '  tt!  t:t:'  '  tt;t: 

DJOrS,  Hos.  xiii.  2,  for  DPlJ«n2;  DPIB;  Neh.  v.  14,  for  DnriD;  cf. 
Hitzig  on  Hos.  xiii.  2,  and  Bottcher's  Neue  Aehrenlese,  No.  G93. 
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possibly  be  so  rendered  that  *p  is  treated  as  Lamed  auctoris 
(Dathe,  Olshausen):  Thine,  saith  my  heart,  is  (the  utter- 
ance:) seek  ye  my  face.  The  declaration  is  opposed  to  this 
sense,  thus  artificially  put  upon  it.  1DK  ^  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  construed  together;  and  what  the  heart  says  to  Jahve 
is  not:  Seek  ye  my  face,  but  by  reason  of  this,  and  as  its 
echo  (Calvin:  velut  Deo  succinens):  I  will  therefore  seek  Thy 
face.  Just  as  in  Job  xlii.  3,  a  personal  inference  is  drawn 
from  a  directly  quoted  saying  of  God.  In  the  periodic  style 
it  would  be  necessary  to  transpose  ^D  listed  thus :  since 
Thou  hast  permitted  and  exhorted  us,  or  in  accordance  with 
Thy  persuasive  invitation,  that  we  should  seek  Thy  face,  I 
do  seek  Thy  face  (Hupfeld).  There  is  no  retrospective  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  passage  in  the  Tora,  such  as  Deut. 
iv.  29.  The  prayer  is  not  based  upon  any  single  passage  of 
Scripture,  but  upon  God's  commands  and  promises  in 
general. 

Vers.  9 — 10.  The  requests  are  now  poured  forth  with 
all  the  greater  freedom  and  importunity,  that  God  may  be 
willing  to  be  entreated  and  invoked.  The  Iliph.  niSH  signi- 
fies in  this  passage  standing  by  itself  (cf.  Job  xxiv.  4):  to 
push  aside.  The  clause  n^H  THTJJ  does  not  say:  be  Thou 
my  help  (which  is  impossible  on  syntactical  grounds),  nor 
is  it  to  be  taken  relatively:  Thou  who  wast  my  help  (for 
which  there  is  no  ground  in  what  precedes);  but  on  the 
contrary  the  prcet.  gives  the  ground  of  the  request  that 
follows  "Thou  art  my  help  (lit.  Thou  has  become,  or  hast 
ever  been)  —  cast  me,  then,  not  away",  and  it  is,  moreover, 
accented  accordingly.  Ver.  10,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
does  not  sound  as  though  it  came  from  the  lips  of  David, 
of  whom  it  is  only  said  during  the  time  of  his  persecution 
by  Saul,  that  at  that  time  he  was  obliged  to  part  from  his 
parents,  1  Sam.  xxii.  3  sq.  The  words  certainly  might  be 
David's,  if  ver.  10«  would  admit  of  being  taken  hypotheti- 
cally,  as  is  done  by  Ewald,  §  362, b:  should  my  father  and 
my  mother  forsake  me,  yet  Jahve  will  &c.  But  the  entr 
ty  "forsake  me  not"  is  naturally  followed  by  the  reason: 
for  my  father  and  my  mother  have  forsaken  me;  and  just 
as  naturally  does  the  consolation:  but  Jahve  will  take  me 
up,  prepare  the  way  for  the  entreaties  which  begin  anew  in 
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ver.  11.  Whereas,  if  o  is  taken  hypothetically,  ver.  11  stands 
disconnectedly  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  requests. 
On  "OSTDfrO  cf.  Josh.  xx.  4. 

Vers.  11  — 12.  He  is  now  wandering  about  like  a  hunted 
deer;  but  God  is  able  to  guide  him  so  that  he  may  escape 
all  dangers.  And  this  is  what  he  prays  for.  As  in  cxliii. 
10,  Ti£"p  is  used  in  an  ethical  sense;  and  differs  in  this 
respect  from  its  use  in  xxvi.  12.  On  CHT^,  see  the  primary 
passage  v.  9,  of  which  this  is  an  echo.  Wily  spies  dodge  his 
every  step  and  would  gladly  see  what  they  have  invented 
against  him  and  wished  for  him ,  realised.  Should  he  enter 
the  way  of  sin  leading  to  destruction,  it  would  tend  to  the 
dishonour  of  God,  just  as  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  matter  of 
honour  with  God  not  to  let  His  servant  fall.  Hence  he 
prays  to  be  led  in  the  way  of  God,  for  a  oneness  of  his 
own  will  with  the  divine  renders  a  man  inaccessible  [to  evil]. 
tt'EJ,  ver.  12,  is  used,  as  in  xvii.  9,  and  in  the  similar  passage, 
which  is  genuinely  Davidic,  xli.  3,  in  the  signification  pas- 
sion or  strong  desire;  because  the  soul,  in  its  natural  state, 
is   selfishness  and   inordinate  desire,      ns^  is   a  collateral 

-    •■   T 

form  of  ITS*;  they  are  both  adjectives  formed  from  the 
future  of  the  verb  niD  (like  D"P  ,  yy)'  accustomed  to  breathe 
out  (exhale),  i.e.  either  to  express,  or  to  snort,  breathe  forth 
(cf.  ttvsTv,  or  IfiTTvsiv  cpovov  and  cpovou,  Goaoo,  and  the  like, 
Acts  ix.  1).  In  both  Hitzig  sees  participles  of  V&\  (Jer.  iv. 
31);  but  x.  5  and  Hab.  ii.  3  lead  back  to  T?B  (iTD);  and 
Hupfeld  rightly  recognises  such  nouns  formed  from  futures 
to  be,  according  to  their  original  source,  circumlocutions  of 
the  participle  after  the  manner  of  an  elliptical  relative  clause 

(the  aLLo  of  the  Arabic  syntax),  and  explains  C2T3  ITS',  to- 
gether with  DEfi  !jD%  from  the  verbal  construction  which 
still  continues  in   force. 

Vers.  13 — 14.  Self-encouragement  to  firmer  confidence 
of  faith.  Joined  to  ver.  12  (Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi),  ver.  13 
trails  badly  after  it.  We  must,  with  Geier,  Dachselt,  and 
others,  suppose  that  the  apodosis  is  wanting  to  the  protasis 
with  its  \?hh  pointed  with  three  points  above,*  and  four 


*  The  1  has  not  any  point  above  it,  because  it  might  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  a  Cholem,  vid.  Baer's  Psalterium  p.  130. 
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below,  according  to  the  Masora  (cf.  B.  Berachoth  4a),  but 
a  word  which  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  is  even  attested 
by  the  LXX.  (eauxfj)  and  the  Targum  (although  not  by  any 
other  of  the  ancient  versions);  cf.  the  protasis  with  6,  which 
has  no  apodosis,  in  Gen.  1.  15,  and  the  apodoses  with  ^  after 
^hh  in  Gen.  xxxi.  42,  xliii.  10,  1  Sam.  xxxv.  34,  2  Sam.  ii.  27 
(also  Num.  xxii.  33,  where  ^)K  —  tib  DN  =  *W0j  which  are 
likewise  to  be  explained  per  aposiopesin.  The  perfect  after 
vbb  0^)  has  sometimes  the  sense  of  a  plusquamperfectum 
(as  in  Gen.  xliii.  10,  nisi  cunctati  essemus),  and  sometimes 
the  sense  of  an  imperfect,  as  in  the  present  passage  (cf.  Deut. 
xxxii.  29,  si  saperent).  The  poet  does  not  speak  of  a  faith 
that  he  once  had,  a  past  faith,  but,  in  regard  to  the  danger 
that  is  even  now  abiding  and  present,  of  the  faith  he  now 
has,  a  present  faith.  The  apodosis  ought  to  run  something 
like  this  (cxix.  92,  xciv.  17):  did  I  not  believe,  were  not 
confidence  preserved  to  me  .  .  .  then  (tn  or  IX  >3)  I  should 
perish;  or:  then  I  had  suddenly  perished.  But  he  has  such 
faith,  and  he  accordingly  in  ver.  14  encourages  himself  to 
go  on  cheerfully  waiting  and  hoping;  he  speaks  to  himself, 
it  is,  as  it  were,  the  believing  half  of  his  soul  addressing  the 
despondent  and  weaker  half.  Instead  of  J>DNJ  (Deut. xxxi.  7) 
the  expression  is,  as  in  xxxi.  25,  ^ttp&pi,  let  thy  heart  be 
strong,  let  it  give  proof  of  strength.  The  rendering  "May 
He  (Jahve)  strengthen  thy  heart"  would  require  pW ;  but 
PONH,  as  e.g.  ZVpn  xxv.  17,  belongs  to  the  transitive  denomina- 
tives applying  to  the  mind  or  spirit,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
by  no  means  poor,  and  in  which  the  Arabic  is  especially  rich. 

PSALM  XXVIII. 

CRY  FOR  HELP  AND  THANKSGIVING,  IN  A  TIME  OF  RBBELU 

1  TO  Thee,  0  Jahve,  do  I  cry ; 

My  Rock,  remain  not  deaf  to  me, 
Lest,  ifThoube  silent  to  me,  I  be  like  them  thai  >wn 

to  the  pit. 

2  Hear  the  voice  of  my  supplication,  when  1  cry  unto  Th 
When  I  lift  up  my  hands  to  Thy  boly  Banctuary. 

3  Carry  me  not  away  with  the  ungodly  and  with  the  W 

of  iniquity, 
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Who  speak  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
While  evil  is  in  their  hearts. 

4  Give  to  thern  according  to  their  work  and  the  wickedness 

of  their  deeds; 
According  to  the  work  of  their  hands  give  to  them, 
Requite  them  what  they  have  done! 

5  For  they  regard  not  the  doings  of  Jahve, 
Nor  the  work  of  His  hands  — 

He  shall  pull  them  down,  not  build  them  up. 

G  Blessed  be  Jahve, 

Because  He  hath  heard  my  loud  supplication! 

7  Jahve  is  my  defence  and  my  shield, 

In  Him  my  heart  trusted  and  I  was  helped  — 
Therefore  my  heart  exulteth,  and  with  my   song  do  I 
praise  Him. 

8  Jahve  is  a  defence  to  them, 

And  the  saving  defence  of  His  anointed  one  is  He. 

9  0  help  Thy  people 
And  bless  Thy  heritage, 

And  feed  them,  and  bear  them  up  for  ever! 

To  Ps.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  a  third  Psalm  is  here  added, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Absolom.  In  this 
Psalm,  also,  the  drawing  towards  the  sanctuary  of  God 
cannot  be  lost  sight  of;  and  in  addition  thereto  we  have  the 
intercession  of  the  anointed  one,  when  personally  imperilled, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  who  are  equally  in  need  of  help,  — 
an  intercession  which  can  only  be  rightly  estimated  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstances  of  that  time.  Like  Ps.  xxvii. 
this,  its  neighbour,  also  divides  into  two  parts;  these  parts, 
however,  though  their  lines  are  of  a  different  order,  never- 
theless bear  a  similar  poetic  impress.  Both  are  composed 
of  verses  consisting  of  two  and  three  lines.  There  are 
many  points  of  contact  between  this  Psalm  and  Ps.  xxvii.; 
e. g.  in  the  epithet  applied  to  God,  nyo;  but  compare  also 
ver.  3  with  xxvi.  9;  ver.  2  with  xxxi.  23;  ver.  9  with  xxix.  11. 
The  echoes  of  this  Psalm  in  Isaiah  are  very  many,  and  also 
in  Jeremiah. 
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Vers.  1 — 5.  This  first  half  of  the  Psalm  (vers.  1 — 5)  is 
supplicatory.  The  preposition  jp  in  connection  with  the  verbs 
ttnrijto  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  H£Tl,to  keep  silence,  is  a  pregnant 
form  of  expression  denoting  an  aversion  or  turning  away 
which  does  not  deign  to  give  the  suppliant  an  answer.  Jahve 
is  his  "fitf ,  his  ground  of  confidence;  but  if  He  continues  thus 
to  keep  silence,  then  he  who  confides  in  Him  will  become 
like  those  who  are  going  down  (xxii.  30),  or  are  gone  down 
(Isa.  xiv.  19)  to  the  pit.  The  participle  of  the  past  answers 
better  to  the  situation  of  one  already  on  the  brink  of  the 
abyss.  In  the  double  sentence  with  ]D,  the  chief  accent  falls 
upon  the  second  clause,  for  which  the  first  only  paratactical- 
ly  opens  up  the  way  (cf.  Isa.  v.  4,  xii.  1);  in  Latin  it  would 
be  ne,  te  mihi  non  respondente,  simiiis  fiam.  Olshausen,  and 
Baur  with  him,  believes  that  because  ^pb&W  has  not  the 
accent  on  the  ultima  as  being  perf.  consec,  it  must  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  accentuation  thus,  "in  order  that 
Thou  mayst  no  longer  keep  silence,  whilst  I  am  already  be- 
come like  .  ."  But  this  ought  to  be  b'&tt  "ONl ,  or  at  least 
'P.T'ttfED  yw.  And  if  irfrtPCJl  were  to  be  taken  as  a  real  per- 
fect, it  would  then  rather  have  to  be  rendered  "and  I  should 
then  be  like."  But,  notwithstanding  V)^tgfp?l  is  Mitel,  it  is 
still  perf.  consecutivum  ("and  I  am  become  like");  for  if,  in 
a  sentence  of  more  than  one  member  following  upon  |B,  the 
fut.,  as  is  usually  the  case  (vid.  on  xxxviii.  17),  goes  over 
into  the  per/*.,  then  the  latter,  in  most  instances,  has  the 
tone  of  the  perf.  consec.  (Deut.  iv.  19,  Judges  xviii.  25,  Prov. 
v.  9  — 12,  Mai.  iii.  24),  but  not  always.  The  penultima- 
accentuation  is  necessarily  retained  in  connection  with  tin- 
two  great  pausal  accents,  Silluk  and  Athnach,  Deut.  viii.  12, 
Prov.  xxx.  9;  in  this  passage  in  connection  with  Rebia 
mugrash,  just  as  we  may  say,  in  general,  the  perf.  c<>;< 
sometimes  retains  its  penultima-a.ccentvLa.tion  in  connection 
with  distinctives  instead  of  being  accented  on  the  ultima  \ 
e.  g.  in  connection  with  Rebia  mugrash,  Prov.  xxx.  9;  with 
Rebia,  xix.  14  (cf.  Prov.  xxx.  9  with  Ezek.  xiv.  17); 
with  Zakeph.  1  Sam.  xxix.  8;  and  even  with  Tiphcha  Ob 
ver.  10,  Joel  iv.  21.  The  national  grammarians  are  ignorant 
of  any  law  on  this  subject.* 

*  Aben-Ezra  {Moznqfim  366)  explain!  the   i 
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The  point  towards  which  the  psalmist  stretches  forth  his 
hands  in  prayer  is  Jahve's  holy  Tin  .  Such  is  the  word 
(after  the  form  I7H3,  K"6?,  pfig)  used  only  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  with  the  exception  of  this  passage,  to 
denote  the  Holy  of  Holies ,  not  as  being  ^prjfxaxLOTyjpiov 
(Aquila  and  Symmachus),  or  XaXrjiyjpiov,  oraculum  (Jerome), 
as  it  were,  Jahve's  audience  chamber  (Hengstenberg)  —  a 
meaning  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of  the 
word, — but  as  the  hinder  part  of  the  tent,  from  -Qi ,  Arabic 
dcibara,  to  be  behind,  whence  dubr  (Talmudic  "121"),  that 
which  is  behind  (opp.  kubl,  kibal,  that  which  is  in  the  front), 
cf.  Jesurun  p.  87  sq.  In  vers.  3,  4  the  prayer  is  expanded. 
Tjt&to  (in&tead  of  which  we  find  FpN  in  xxvi.  9),  to  draw  any 
one  down  forcibly  to  destruction,  or  to  drag  him  to  the 
place  of  judgment,  Ezek.  xxxii.  20.  cf.  x.  9,  Job.  xxiv.  22. 
The  delineation  of  the  ungodly  David  borrows  from  his 
actual  foes.  Should  he  succumb  to  them,  then  his  fate 
would  be  like  that  which  awaits  them,  to  whom  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  is  radically  unlike.  He  therefore  prays  that 
God's  recompensing  justice  may  anticipate  him,  i.  e.  that 
He  may  requite  them  according  to  their  desert,  before  he 
succumbs,  to  whom  they  have  feigned  d1^',  a  good  under- 
standing, or  being  on  good  terms,  whereas  they  cherished 
in  their  heart  the  pftH  that  is  now  unmasked  (cf.  Jer.  ix.  7). 
|ro,  used  of  an  official  adjudication,  as  in  Hos.  ix.  14,  Jer. 
xxxii.  19.  The  epanaphora  of  Oi"6"]n  is  like  xxvii.  14.*  The 
phrase  fe}  2^'n  (Q^),  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
prophets,  signifies  to  recompense  or  repay  to  any  one  his 
accomplishing,  his  manifestation,  that  is  to  say,  what  he  has 
done  and  merited;  the  thoughts  and  expression  call  to  mind 
more  particularly  Isa.  iii.  8 — 11,  i.  16.  The  right  to  pray 
for  recompense  (vengeance)  is  grounded,  in  ver.  5,  upon 
their  blindness  to  God's  just  and  merciful  rule  as  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  human  history  (cf.  Isa.  v.  12,  xxii.  11).  The  contrast 
of  nJ3  and  D*in,  to  pull  down  (with  a  personal  object,  as  in 

penult,  in  Prov.  xxx.  9  from  the  conformity  of  sound,  and  Kimchi  {Mich- 
lol  66)  simply  records  the  phenomenon. 

*  This  repetition,  at  the  end,  of  a  significant  word  that  has  been 
used  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  is  a  favourite  custom  of  Isaiah's 
{Comment.  S.  387;  transl.  ii.  134). 
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Exod.  xv.  7),  is  like  Jeremiah's  style  (ch.  xlii.  10,  cf.  i.  10, 
xviii.  9,  and  frequently,  Sir.  xlix.  7).  In  ver.  5a,  the  pro- 
minent thought  in  David's  mind  is,  that  they  shamefully  fail 
to  recognise  how  gloriously  and  graciously  God  has  again 
and  again  acknowledged  him  as  His  anointed  one.  He  has 
(2  Sam.  vii.)  received  the  promise,  that  God  would  huild  him 
a  house,  i.e.  grant  perpetual  continuance  to  his  kingship. 
The  Ahsolomites  are  in  the  act  of  rebellion  against  this 
divine  appointment.  Hence  they  shall  experience  the  very 
reverse  of  the  divine  promise  given  to  David:  Jahve  will 
pull  them  down  and  not  build  them  up,  He  will  destroy,  at 
its  very  commencement,  this  dynasty  set  up  in  opposition 
to  God. 

Vers.  6 — 9.  The  first  half  of  the  Psalm  prayed  for 
deliverance  and  for  judgment;  this  second  half  gives  thanks 
for  both.  If  the  poet  wrote  the  Psalm  at  one  sitting  then 
at  this  point  the  certainty  of  being  answered  dawns  upon 
him.  But  it  is  even  possible  that  he  added  this  second  part 
later  on,  as  a  memorial  of  the  answer  he  experienced  to 
his  prayer  (Hitzig,  Ewald).  It  sounds,  at  all  events,  like 
the  record  of  something  that  has  actually  taken  place. 
Jahve  is  his  defence  and  shield.  The  conjoined  perfects  in 
ver.  lb,  denote  that  which  is  closely  united  in  actual  reali- 
sation; and  in  the  fut.consec,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  e.g. 
in  Job.  xiv.  2,  the  historical  signification  retreats  into  the 
background  before  the  more  essential  idea  of  that  which 
has  been  produced.  In  '"PtSfo,  the  song  is  conceived  as  the 
spring  whence  the  ni"lin  bubble  forth;  and  instead  of  13T1N  we 
have  the  more  impressive  form  ISniriN  ,  as  in  xlv.  18,  cxvi.  6, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  47,  the  syncope  being  omitted.  From  suffering 
(Leid)  springs  song  (Lied),  and  from  song  springs  the  prai 
(Lob)  of  Him,  who  has  "turned"  the  suffering,  just  as  it  is  at- 
tuned in  vers.  6  and8.*The  ocotol,  who  are  intended  by  x,:7  in 
ver.  8a,  are  those  of  Israel,  as  in  xii.  8,  Lsa.  xxxiii.  2 
(Hitzig).  The  LXX.  (xpaTGUcopot  xou  Xaou  a&xou)  reads  Jojft, 
as  in  xxix.  11,  which  is  approved  by  Bottcher,  Olshausi 
and  Hupfeld;  but   Mfi  yields  a  similar  sense.     First   of  M 


*  There  is  a  play  of  words  and  an  alliteration  in  this  M-ntenee  which 
we  cannot  fully  reproduce  in  the  English.  —  TK. 
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David  thinks  of  the  people,  then  of  himself;  for  his 
private  character  retreats  behind  his  official,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  the  head  of  Israel.  For  this  very  reason  his 
deliverance  is  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  to  whom,  so  far  as 
they  have  become  unfaithful  to  His  anointed,  Jahve  has 
not  requited  this  faithlessness,  and  to  whom,  so  far  as  they 
have  remained  true  to  him,  He  has  rewarded  this  fidelity. 
Jahve  is  a  iy  to  them ,  inasmuch  as  He  preserves  them  by 
His  might  from  the  destruction  into  which  they  would  have 
precipitated  themselves,  or  into  which  others  would  have 
precipitated  them;  and  He  is  the  tTiJflB*]  fiJJD  of  His  anointed 
inasmuch  as  He  surrounds  him  as  an  inaccessible  place  of 
refuge  which  secures  to  him  salvation  in  all  its  fulness 
instead  of  the  destruction  anticipated.  Israel's  salvation 
and  blessing  were  at  stake;  but  Israel  is  in  fact  God's  people 
and  God's  inheritance  —  may  He,  then,  work  salvation  for 
them  in  every  future  need  and  bless  them.  Apostatised 
from  David,  it  was  a  flock  in  the  hands  of  the  hireling  — 
may  He  ever  take  the  place  of  shepherd  to  them  and  carry 
them  in  His  arms  through  the  destruction.  The  CX&j 
coupled  with  DJfJ  (thus  it  is  to  be  pointed  according  to 
Ben-Asher)  calls  to  mind  Deut.  i.  31,  "Jahve  carried  Israel 
as  a  man  doth  carry  his  son",  and  Exod.  xix.  4,  Deut.  xxxii. 
11,  "as  on  eagles' wings."  The  Piel,  as  in  Isa.  lxiii.  9,  is  used 
of  carrying  the  weak,  whom  one  lifts  up  and  thus  removes 
out  of  its  helplessness  and  danger.  Ps.  iii.  closes  just  in 
the  same  way  with  an  intercession;  and  the  close  of  Ps.  xxix. 
is  similar,  but  promissory,  and  consequently  it  is  placed 
next  to  Ps.  xxviii. 

PSALM  XXIX. 

THE  PSALM  OF  THE  SEVEN  THUNDERS. 

1  GIVE  unto  Jahve,  ye  sons  of  God, 
Give  unto  Jahve  glory  and  might! 

2  Give  unto  Jahve  the  glory  of  His  name, 
Do  homage  to  Jahve  in  holy  attire! 

3  The  voice  of  Jahve  is  upon  the  waters, 
The  God  of  Glory  thundereth, 
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Jahve  is  upon  the  great  waters. 

4  The  voice  of  Jahve  goeth  forth  in  power, 
The  voice  of  Jahve  goeth  forth  in  majesty. 

5  The  voice  of  Jahve  breaketh  the  cedars, 
Yea,  Jahve  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

6  And  He  maketh  them  to  skip  like  a  calf, 
Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  antelope. 

7  The  voice  of  Jahve  flameth  forth  quivering  fire. 

8  The  voice  of  Jahve  shaketh  the  wilderness, 
Jahve  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh. 

9  The  voice  of  Jahve  maketh  the  hinds  to  travail, 
He  strippeth  the  forest  — 

And  in  His  temple  everything  saith:  "Glory!" 

10  Jahve  hath  sat  at  the  Flood, 

And  Jahve  sitteth  a  King  for  ever. 

11  Jahve  will  give  power  to  His  people, 
Jahve  will  bless  His  people  with  peace. 

The  occasion  of  this  Psalm  is  a  thunderstorm ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  the  outward  natural  phenomena,  but  therein 
is  perceived  the  self-attestation  of  the  God  of  the  redemptive 
history.  Just  as  in  the  second  part  of  Ps.  xix.  the  God  of 
the  revelation  of  salvation  is  called  miT  seven  times  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  God  revealed  in  nature,  so  in  this  Psalm 
of  thunders,  71  b)p  is  repeated  seven  times,  so  that  it  may 
be  called  the  Psalm  of  the  stttoc  (3povxai  (Apoc.  x.  3  sq.). 
During  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  as  the  addition  to 
the  inscription  by  the  LXX.  iijo&too  (e?65oo)  oxtjvtj?  (  =  wujvo- 
KTflLrjLQ)  seems  to  imply  *,  it  was  sung  on  the  Shemini  Azereth^ 
the  last  day  (iftBiov,  Lev.  xxiii.  3G)  of  the  feast  of  tab<  r- 
nacles.    Between  two  tetrastichs,  in  each  of  which  the  name 


*  The  Ttf  of  the   Temple   liturgy   of  the   Shemini    Azerelh    ii 
stated  in  the  Talmud  (vid.  Tosefoih  to  B,  Succa  47a,  wl 
to  So/rim  xix.  §  2  and  a  statement  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
xii,  is  guessed  at).    We  only  know,  that  Pe.  xxix.  Del 
portions  for  the  intervening  days  of  the  fea  t  of  tabero 
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HUT  occurs  four  times,  lie  three  pentastichs,  which,  in  their 
sevenfold  71  ^lp,  represent  the  peals  of  thunder  which  follow 
in  rapid  succession  as  the  storm  increases  in  its  fury. 

Vers.  1 — 2.  The  opening  strophe  calls  upon  the  celestial 
spirits  to  praise  Jahve;  for  a  revelation  of  divine  glory  is 
in  preparation,  which,  in  its  first  movements,  they  are  ac- 
counted worthy  to  behold,  for  the  roots  of  everything  that 
takes  place  in  this  world  are  in  the  invisible  world.  It  is 
not  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  who  are  called  in  lxxxii.  6 
V\bv  VQ,  but  the  angels,  who  are  elsewhere  called  D^'btt  02 
{e.g.  Job  ii.  1),  that  are  here,  as  in  lxxxix.  7,  called  obit  02. 
Since  D^N  never  means  God, like  DWk  (so  that  it  could  be 
rendered  sons  of  the  deity),  but  gods,  Exod.  xv.  11,  Dan. 
ix.  36,  the  expression  nb$  02  must  be  translated  as  a  double 
plural  from  *?N")2,  after  the  analogy  of  D^ij6p  VD,  Isa.  xlii. 
22,  from  vb$  TO  (Ges.  §  108,  3),  "sons  of  God",  not  "sons 
of  gods."  They,  the  God-begotten,  i.e.  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  who  form  with  God  their  Father  as  it  were  one 
family  (vid.  Genesis  S.  121),  are  here  called  upon  to  give 
unto  God  glory  and  might  (the  primary  passage  is  Deut. 
xxxii.  3),  i.e.  to  render  back  to  Him  cheerfully  and  joyously 
in  a  laudatory  recognition,  as  it  were  by  an  echo,  His  glory 
and  might,  which  are  revealed  and  to  be  revealed  in  the 
created  world,  and  to  give  unto  Him  the  glory  of  His  name, 
i.e.  to  praise  His  glorious  name  (lxxii.  19)  according  its 
deserts.    12H  in  all  three  instances  has  the  accent  on  the 

T 

ultima  according  to  rule  (cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  Job  vi.  22). 
Uhp  rmn  is  holy  vestments,  splendid  festal  attire,  2  Chron. 


comprehended  in  the  vox  memorialis  ^TY^'^T]  (Succa  55a,  cf.  Rashi  on 
Joma  3a),  viz.  Ps.  xxix.  (il);  1.  16  (l) ;  xciv.  16  (d)  ;  xciv.  8  (2);  lxxxi. 
7  (n)  ;  lxxxii.  hb  (,).  Besides  this  the  treatise  So/rim  xviii.  §  3  mentions 
Ps.  xxix.  as  the  Psalm  for  the  festival  of  Pentecost  and  the  tradition 
of  the  synagogue  which  prevails  even  at  the  present  day  recognises  it 
only  as  a  festival  Psalm  of  the  first  day  of  Shahuoth  [Pentecost] ;  the 
Psalm  for  Shemini  Azereth  is  the  65th.  The  only  confirmation  of  the 
statement  of  the  LXX.  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sonar;  for  there  (section 
y)  Ps.  xxix.  is  referred  to  the  pouring  forth  of  the  water  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Hosianna  rabba),  since  it  is  said,  that 
by  means  of  the  seven  fll^'p  (corresponding  to  the  seven  compassings 
of  the  altar)  seven  of  the  Sephirolh  open  the  flood-gates  of  heaven. 
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xx.  21,  cf.  Ps.  ex.  3.*  A  revelation  of  the  power  of  God  is 
near  at  hand.  The  heavenly  spirits  are  to  prepare  themselves 
for  it  with  all  the  outward  display  of  which  they  are  capable. 
If  ver.  2  were  a  summons  to  the  church  on  earth,  or,  as  in 
xcvi.  9,  to  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth,  then  there  ought 
to  be  some  expression  to  indicate  the  change  in  the  parties 
addressed;  it  is,  therefore,  in  ver.  2  as  in  ver.  1,  directed  to 
the  priests  of  the  heavenly  ^DT).  In  the  Apocalypse,  also, 
the  songs  of  praise  and  trumpeting  of  the  angels  precede 
the  judgments  of  God. 

Vers.  3 — 9.  Now  follows  the  description  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God's  power,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  summons, 
and  is  to  be  the  subject-matter  of  their  praise.  The  All- 
glorious  One  makes  Himself  heard  in  the  language  (Apoc. 
x.  3  sq.)  of  the  thunder,  and  reveals  Himself  in  the  storm. 
There  are  fifteen  lines,  which  naturally  arrange  themselves 
into  three  five-line  strophes.  The  chief  matter  with  the 
poet,  however,  is  the  sevenfold  'PI  blp.  Although  bsp  is  some- 
times used  almost  as  an  ejaculatory  "Hark!"  (Gen.  iv.  10, 
Isa.  lii.  8),  this  must  not,  with  Ewald  (§  286,  /*),  be  applied 
to  the  'n  b)p  of  the  Psalm  before  us,  the  theme  of  which  is 
the  voice  of  God,  who  announces  Himself  from  heaven,  — 
a  voice  which  moves  the  world.  The  dull  sounding  7p  serves 
not  merely  to  denote  the  thunder  of  the  storm,  but  even  the 
thunder  of  the  earthquake,  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  and 
in  general,  every  low,  dull,  rumbling  sound,  by  which  God 
makes  Himself  audible  to  the  world,  and  more  especially 
from  the  wrathful  side  of  His  doxa.  The  waters  in  ?ei 
are  not  the  lower  waters.  Then  the  question  arises  what 
are  they?  Were  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  intended, 
they  would  be  more  definitely  denoted  in  such  a  vivid 
description.  It  is,  however,  far  more  appropriate  to  the 
commencement  of  this  description  to  understand  them  to 
mean  the  mass  of  water  gathered  together  in  the  thick. 
black  storm-clouds  (yid.  xviii.  12,  Jer.  x.  13).    The   ruinh- 


*  The    reading   proposed    in   B.    Berachoth   300    H* 
trembling)   has    never    been   a  various   reading;   nor 
which  the  LXX.  renders  it  £v  b6X{  4*4  a&toO, 
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ling*  of  Jahve  is,  as  the  poet  himself  explains  in  ver.  3b,  the 
thunder  produced  on  high  by  the  1123H  ^N  (cf.  112DH  "jta, 
xxiv.  7  sqq.),  which  rolls  over  the  sea  of  waters  floating 
above  the  earth  in  the  sky.  Ver.  4a  and  4&,  just  like  ver. 
da  and  3&,  are  independent  substantival  clauses.  The 
rumbling  of  Jahve  is ,  issues  forth ,  or  passes  by ;  2 
with  the  abstract  article  as  in  lxxvii.  14,  Prov.  xxiv.  5 
(cf.  Prov.  viii.  8,  Luke  iv.  32,  ev  l<3y6'i  Apoc.  xviii.  2), 
is  the  2  of  the  distinctive  attribute.  In  ver.  3  the  first 
peals  of  thunder  are  heard ;  in  ver.  4  the  storm  is  coming 
nearer,  and  the  peals  become  stronger,  and  now  it  bursts 
forth  with  its  full  violence:  ver.  ba  describes  this  in  a  general 
form,  and  ver.  5b  expresses  by  the  fut.  consec,  as  it  were 
inferentially,  that  which  is  at  present  taking  place :  amidst 
the  rolling  of  the  thunder  the  descending  lightning  flashes 
rive  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (as  is  well-known,  the  lightning 
takes  the  outermost  points).  The  suffix  in  ver.  6a  does  not 
refer  prolepticaHy  to  the  mountains  mentioned  afterwards, 
but  naturally  to  the  cedars  (Hengst.,  Hupf.,  Hitz.),  which 
bend  down  before  the  storm  and  quickly  rise  up  again.  The 
skipping  of  Lebanon  and  Sirion,  however,  is  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  fact,  that  their  wooded  summits  bend  down 
and  rise  again,  but,  according  to  cxiv.  4,  to  their  being 
shaken  by  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  —  a  feature  in  the 
picture  which  certainly  does  not  rest  upon  what  is  actually 
true  in  nature ,  but  figuratively  describes  the  apparent 
quaking  of  the  earth  daring  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  )W  , 
according  to  Deut.  iii.  9,  is  the  Sidonian  name  of  Hermon, 
and  therefore  side  by  side  with  Lebanon  it  represents  Anti- 
Lebanon.  The  word,  according  to  the  Masora,  has  w  sini- 
strum,  and  consequently  is  ?F"NI?,  wherefore  Hitzig  correctly 
derives  it  from  L^i,  fut.i.,  to  gleam,  sparkle ,  cf.  the  passage 
from  an  Arab  poet  at  cxxxiii.  3.  The  lightning  makes  these 
mountains   bound   (Luther,    lecken,   i.e.    according    to   his 


*  The  simple  rendering  of  7*p  by  "voice"  has  been  retained  in  the 
text  of  the  Psalm,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The  word,  however,  which 
Dr.  Delitzsch  uses  is  Gedrohn,  the  best  English  equivalent  of  which  is 
a  "rumbling."  —  TK. 
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explanation:  to  spring,  skip)  like  young  antelopes.  DK1* 
like  (3ou[3aXos,  (3ouj3aXi<;,  is  a  generic  name  of  the  antelope, 
and  of  the  buffalo  that  roams  in  herds  through  the  forests 
beyond  the  Jordan  even  at  the  present  day;  for  there  are  ante- 
lopes that  resemble  the  buffalo  and  also  (except  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  head  and  the  cloven  hoofs)  those  that  resemble  the 
horse.  The  LXX.  renders:  w?  ulo?  jiovoxepwituv.  Does  this 
mean  the  unicorn  [Germ,  one-horn]  depicted  on  Persian  and 
African  monuments?  Is  this  unicorn  distinct  from  the  one 
horned  antelope?  Neither  an  unicorn  nor  an  one  horned  an- 
telope have  been  seen  to  the  present  day  by  any  traveller. 
Both  animals,  and  consequently  also  their  relation  to  one 
another,  are  up  to  the  present  time  still  undefinable  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view.** 

Each  peal  of  thunder  is  immediately  followed  by  a  flash 
of  lightning;  Jahve's  thunder  cleaveth  flames  of  fire,  i.  e. 
forms  (as  it  were  Xoctojisi)  the  fire-matter  of  the  storm-clouds 
into  cloven  flames  of  fire,  into  lightnings  that  pass  swiftly 
along ;  in  connection  with  which  it  must  be  remembered 
that  'n  b)p  denotes  not  merely  the  thunder  as  a  phenomenon, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  denotes  the  omnipotence  of  God 
expressing  itself  therein.  The  brevity  and  threefold  division 
of  ver.  7  depicts  the  incessant,  zigzag,  quivering  movement 


*  On    J5    vid.  Seetzen's  Reiscn  iii.  339  and  also  iv.  496. 

**  By    CNl  Ludolf  in  opposition  to  Bochart  understands  the  rhino- 
ceros;  but  this  animal,  belonging  to  the  swine  tribe,   is  certainly  not 
meant,  or  even   merely  associated  with  it.    Moreover,  the  rhinoc< 
[Germ,  nose-horn]  is  called  in  Egypt  charnin  (from  ^^  —  lJT^'  ^ut 

the  unicorn,  charnit.  "In  the  year  1862  the  French  archaeologist,  Bl  V» 
dington,  was  with  me  in  Damascus  when  an   antiquary  br<  an 

ancient  vessel  on    which  a  number  of   animals   were    « 
names  being  written  'on  their  bellies.    Among  the  well  known  anil 
there  was  also  an  unicorn,  exactly  like  a  zebra  or  a  horse,  but  wit 
long  horn  standing  out  upon  its  forehead;  on  its   body  was  bfa 
,riv  ^-    M.  Waddington  wished  to  have  the  vessel  and  1  I  up 

to  him;  and  he  took  it  with  him  to  Paris.    We  talk 
about  this  unicorn,  and  felt  obliged  to  come  to  the  1 
form  of  the  fabulous  animal  might  have  become  known  I 
the    time  of  the  crusades,    when    the   English   coat   of  an 
Syria."  —  Wetzstein. 


o 
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of  the  lightning  (tela  trisulca,  ignes  trisulci,  in  Ovid).  From 
the  northern  mountains  the  storm  sweeps  on  towards  the 
south  of  Palestine  into  the  Arabian  desert,  viz.  as  we  are 
told  in  ver.  Sb  (cf.  ver.  5,  according  to  the  schema  of  "pa- 
rallelism by  reservation"),  the  wilderness  region  of  Kadesh 
(Kadesh  Barnea),  which,  however  we  may  define  its  position, 
must  certainly  have  lain  near  the  steep  western  slope  of  the 
mountains  of  Edom  toward  the  Arabah.  Jahve's  thunder, 
viz.  the  thunderstorm,  puts  this  desert  in  a  state  of  whirl, 
inasmuch  as  it  drives  the  sand  (^fi)  before  it  in  whirlwinds ; 
and  among  the  mountains  it,  viz.  the  strong  lightning  and 
thundering,  makes  the  hinds  to  writhe,  inasmuch  as  from 
fright  they  bring  forth  prematurely.  Both  the  Hiph.  TTP 
and  the  Pil.  77irp  are  used  with  a  causative  meaning  (root 
in,  VI,  to  move  in  a  circle,  to  encircle).  The  poet  continues 
with  F|i£VP1 ,  since  he  makes  one  effect  of  the  storm  to  de- 
velope  from  another,  merging  as  it  were  out  of  its  chrysalis 
state.  fVhJP  is  a  poetical  plural  form;  and  rj-^n  describes 
the  effect  of  the  storm  which  "shells"  the  woods,  inasmuch 
as  it  beats  down  the  branches  of  the  trees,  both  the  tops 
and  the  foliage.  While  Jahve  thus  reveals  Himself  from 
heaven  upon  the  earth  in  all  His  irresistible  power,  TOVp,  in 
His  heavenly  palace  (xi.  4,  xviii.  7),  f-o  (note  how  taVD 
resolves  this  fo  out  of  itself),  i.  e.  each  of  the  beings  therein, 
says:  "1123.  That  which  the  poet,  in  vers.  1 — 2,  has  called 
upon  them  to  do,  now  takes  place.  Jahve  receives  back 
His  glory,  which  is  immanent  in  the  universe,  in  the  thousand- 
voiced  echo  of  adoration. 

Vers.  10 — 11.  Luther  renders  it:  "The  Lord  sitteth  to 
prepare  a  Flood",  thus  putting  meaning  into  the  unintelli- 
gible rendering  of  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.;  and  in  fact  a 
meaning  that  accords  with  the  language  —  for  b  3#J  is 
most  certainly  intended  to  be  understood  after  the  analogy 
of  72^72b  3#»,  cxxii.  5,  cf.  ix.  8  —  just  as  much  as  with  the 
context;  for  the  poet  has  not  thus  far  expressly  referred  to 
the  torrents  of  rain,  in  which  the  storm  empties  itself.  Engel- 
hardtalso  (Lutherische  Zeiischrift,  1861,  216  f.),  Kurtz  (Bibel 
und  Astronomie,  S.  568,  Aufl.  4),  Riehm  (Liter. -Blatt  of  the 
Allgem.  Kirchen-Zeit.,  1864,  S.  110),  and  others  understand 
by  b)2l2  the  quasi-flood  of  the  torrent  of  rain  accompanying 
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the  lightning  and  thunder.  But  the  word  is  not  bocfr,  but 
toD1?,  and  TDaT]  (Syr.  momul)  occurs  exclusively  in  Gen. 
vi. — xi.  as  the  name  of  the  great  Flood.  Every  tempest, 
however,  calls  to  mind  this  judgment  and  its  merciful 
issue,  for  it  comes  before  us  in  sacred  history  as  the  first 
appearance  of  rain  with  lightning  and  thunder,  and  of  the 
bow  in  the  clouds  speaking  its  message  of  peace  {Genesis, 
S.  276).  The  retrospective  reference  to  this  event  is  also 
still  further  confirmed  by  the  aorist  3Bty  which  follows  the 
perfect  2W^  (Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis  i.  208).  Jahve  —  says 
the  poet  —  sat  (upon  His  throne)  at  the  Flood  (to  execute 
it),  and  sits  (enthroned)  in  consequence  thereof,  or  since 
that  time,  as  this  present  revelation  of  Him  in  the  tempest 
shews,  as  King  for  ever,  inasmuch  as  He  rules  down  here 
upon  earth  from  His  throne  in  the  heavens  (cxv.  16)  in  wrath 
and  in  mercy,  judging  and  dispensing  blessing.  Here  upon 
earth  He  has  a  people,  whom  from  above  He  endows  with 
a  share  of  His  own  might  and  blesses  with  peace,  while  the 
tempests  of  His  wrath  burst  over  their  foes.  How  expressive 
is  D1/B'3  as  the  closing  word  of  this  particular  Psalm!  It 
spans  the  Psalm  like  a  rain-bow.  The  opening  of  the  Psalm 
shews  us  the  heavens  opened  and  the  throne  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  angelic  songs  of  praise,  and  the  close  of  the 
Psalm  shews  us,  on  earth,  His  people  victorious  and  bless- 
ed with  peace  (3  as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  1*),  in  the  midst  of 
Jahve's  voice  of  anger,  which  shakes  all  things.  Gloria  in 
excelsis  is  its  beginning,  and  pax  in  terris  its  conclusion. 

PSALM  XXX. 

SONG  OF  THANKSGIVING  AFTER  RECOVERY  FROM  DANG: 

SICKNESS. 

2  I  WILL  extol  Thee,  Jahve,  that  Thou  hast  raised  me  up. 
And  hast  not  made  mine  enemies  to  rejoice  over  i 

3  Jahve,  my  God,  I  cried  to  Thee,  then  Thou  didst  heal  i 


*  The  Holy  One,   blessed  be   He  —  says  the  Mishl 
with   reference   to   this   passage   in    the    I'^ilms   —    has   nol    ' 
other  vessel  (^d)   to    hold   the    blessing    ipeciallj  I    to    Ul 

but  pr-ace. 
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4  Jahve,  Thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from  Hades, 
Thou  hast  revived  me,  that  I  should  not  go  down  to 

the  grave. 

5  Sing  unto  Jahve,  ye  saints  of  His, 
And  give  thanks  to  His  holy  name. 

G  For  His  anger  endureth  but  for  a  moment,  His  favour 
for  a  life  long; 
At  eventide  weeping  cometh  in  for  the  night  — 
And  in  the  morning  cometh  a  shout  of  joy. 

7  I,  however,  thought  in  my  security: 

"I  shall  not  totter  for  ever." 
0  Jahve,  by  Thy  favour  hadst  Thou  made  my  mountain 
to  stand  strong; 

Thou  hast  hidden  Thy  face,  —  I  became  troubled. 

9  To  Thee,  Jahve,  did  I  cry, 

And  to  Jahve,  made  I  supplication: 

10  "What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood,  in  my  going  down  to 

the  grave? 
"Shall  the  dust  praise  Thee?  shall  it  declare  Thy  truth? 

11  "Hear,  Jahve,  and  be  gracious  unto  me  I 
"Jahve,  be  Thou  my  helper!" 

12  Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into  dancing, 
Thou  hast   put   off  my   sackcloth   and   didst  gird    me 

with  joy; 

13  To  the  end  that  my  glory  might  sing  of  Thee,  and  not 

be  silent  — 
Jahve,  my  God,  for  ever  will  I  praise  Thee. 

The  summons  to  praise  God  which  is  addressed  to  the 
angels  above  in  Ps.  xxix.,  is  directed  in  Ps.  xxx.  to  the 
pious  here  below.  There  is  nothing  against  the  adoption  of 
the  1l"6.  Hitzig  again  in  this  instance  finds  all  kinds  of  in- 
dications of  Jeremiah's  hand;  but  the  parallels  in  Jeremiah 
are  echoes  of  the  Psalms,  and  >JrP:H  in  ver.  2  does  not  need 
to  be  explained  of  a  lowering  into  a  tank  or  dungeon,  it  is 
a  metaphorical  expression  for  raising  up  out  of  the  depths 
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of  affliction.  Even  Hezekiah's  song  of  thanksgiving  in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  has  grown  out  of  the  two  closing  strophes  of  this 
Psalm  under  the  influence  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Book  of  Job.  We  are  therefore  warranted  in  supposing 
that  it  is  David,  who  here,  having  in  the  midst  of  the  sta- 
bility of  his  power  come  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  now 
being  roused  from  all  carnal  security,  as  one  who  has  been 
rescued,  praises  the  Lord,  whom  he  has  made  his  refuge,  and 
calls  upon  all  the  pious  to  join  with  him  in  his  song.  The 
Psalm  bears  the  inscription:  A  Song-Psalm  at  the  Dedication 
of  the  House,  by  David.  This  has  been  referred  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  site  of  the  future  Temple,  2  Sam.  xxiv.,  1 
Chron.  xxi.;  but  although  the  place  of  the  future  Temple 
together  with  the  altar  then  erected  on  it,  can  be  called 
HIPP  r\^2  (1  Chron.  xxii.  1),  and  might  also  at  any  rate  be 
called  absolutely  n^ij  (as  rPDH  "1PI,  the  Temple  hill);  yet  we 
know  that  David  did  not  himself  suffer  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  17) 
from  the  pestilence,  which  followed  as  a  punishment  upon 
the  numbering  of  the  people  which  he  instituted  in  his  arro- 
gant self-magnification.  The  Psalm,  however,  also  does  not 
contain  anything  that  should  point  to  a  dedication  of  a 
sanctuary,  whether  Mount  Moriah,  or  the  tabernacle,  2  Sam. 
vi.  17.  It  might  more  naturally  be  referred  to  the  re-con- 
secration of  the  palace,  that  was  defiled  by  Absolom,  after 
David's  return;  but  the  Psalm  mentions  some  imminent 
peril,  the  gracious  averting  of  which  does  not  consist  in  the 
turning  away  of  bloodthirsty  foes,  but  in  recovery  from  some 
sickness  that  might  have  proved  fatal.  Thus  then  it  must 
be  the  dedication  of  the  citadel  on  Zion ,  the  building  of 
which  was  just  completed.  From  2  Sam.  v.  12  we  see  that 
David  regarded  this  building  as  a  pledge  of  the  stability  and 
exaltation  of  his  kingdom;  and  all  that  is  needed  in  order 
understand  the  Psalm  is,  with  Aben-Ezra,  Flaminius,  Crusius, 
and  Vaihinger,  to  infer  from  the  Psalm  itself,  that  I'  ivid 
had  been  delayed  by  some  severe  illness  from  takio 
session  of  the  new  building.  The  situation  of  Ps.  xvi.  i>  jusl 
like  it.  The  regular  official  title  rvrr^'  ~"N  (majordoi 
shews,  that  rvin,  used  thus  absolutely,  may  d 
palace  just  as  well  as  the  Temple.  Tin-  LXX.  which  r 
it  xou  ^xce.vioaou  too  oixou  (too)  A  ao(S,  understand 
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ace,  not  the  Temple.  In  the  Jewish  ritual,  Ps.  xxx.  is  cer- 
tainly, as  is  even  stated  in  the  Tractate  Sofrim  xviii.  §  2, 
the  Psalm  for  the  feast  of  Chanucca,  or  Dedication,  which 
refers  to  1  Mace.  iv.  52  sqq. 

Vers.  2 — 4.    The  Psalm  begins  like  a  hymn.    The  Piel 
rbl  (from  T)bl  ,  Arab,  ^lo,  to  hold  anything  long,  loose  and 

m 

pendulous,  whether  upwards  or  downwards,  conj.  V.  J, Jo  , 
to  dangle)  signifies  to  lift  or  draw  up,  like  a  bucket  (^l , 
Greek  aviXiov,  Latin  tollo,  tolleno  in  Festus).  The  poet  him- 
self says  what  that  depth  is  into  which  he  had  sunk  and 
out  of  which  God  had  drawn  him  up  without  his  enemies 
rejoicing  over  him  (^  as  in  xxv,  2),  i.  e.  without  allowing 
them  the  wished  for  joy  at  his  destruction:  he  was  brought 
down  almost  into  Hades  in  consequence  of  some  fatal  sick- 
ness. PIT!  (never:  to  call  into  being  out  of  nothing)  always 
means  to  restore  to  life  that  which  has  apparently  or  really 
succumbed  to  death,  or  to  preserve  anything  living  in  life. 
With  this  is  easily  and  satisfactorily  joined  the  Kerl  "\)2  "HTO 
(without  Makkeph  in  the  correct  text) ,  ita  ut  non  descen- 
der em\  the  infinitive  of  "IT  in  this  instance  following  the 
analogy  of  the  strong  verb  is  TV  ,  like  tt/2] ,  filth  ,  and 
with  suffix  jordi  (like  josdi,  Job  xxxviii.  4)  or  jaredi.  for 
here  it  is  to  be  read  thus,  and  not  jordi  (vid.  on  xvi.  1, 
lxxxvi.  2).*  The  Chethib  HTPD  might  also  be  the  infinitive, 
written  with  Choi  em  plenum,  as  an  infinitive  Gen.  xxxii.  20, 
and  an  imperative  Num.  xxiii.  8,  is  each  pointed  with  Cholem 
instead  of  Kametz  chatuph;  but  it  is  probably  intended  to  be 
read  as  a  participle,  HTPO:  Thou  hast  revived  me  from 
those  who  sink  away  into  the  grave  (xxviii.  1),  or  out  of 
the  state  of  such  (cf.  xxii.  22b)  —  a  perfectly  admissible 
and  pregnant  construction. 

Vers.  5 — 6  call  upon  all  the  pious  to  praise  this  God, 
who  after  a  short  season  of  anger  is  at  once  and  henceforth 
gracious.    Instead  of  Ct£  of  Jahve,  we  find  the  expression 


*  The  Masora  does  not  place  the  word  under  f*\  pTP  NDn^n  ]*bs 
I^Dp  pDDm  (Introduction  28b),  as  one  would  expect  to  find  it  if  it  were 
to  be  read  mijordi,  and  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  mijardih  infinitive 
like  T!Py  (read  'amddcha)  Obad.  ver.  11,  not  participle  (Ewald,  S.  533). 
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-pi  in  this  instance,  as  in  xcvii.  12  after  Exod.  iii.  15.  Jahve, 
by  revealing  Himself,  renders  Himself  capable  of  being 
both  named  and  remembered,  and  that  in  the  most  illustrious 
manner.  The  history  of  redemption  is,  as  it  were,  an  un- 
folding of  the  Name  of  Jahve  and  at  the  same  time  a  setting 
up  of  a  monument,  an  establishment  of  a  memorial,  and  in 
fact  the  erection  of  a  KHp  137;  because  all  God's  self-attesta- 
tions, whether  in  love  or  in  wrath,  flow  from  the  sea  of  light 
of  His  holiness.  When  He  manifests  Himself  to  His  own 
love  prevails;  and  wrath  is,  in  relation  to  them,  only  a 
vanishing  moment:  a  moment  passes  in  His  anger,  a  (whole) 
life  in  His  favour,  i.  e.  the  former  endures  only  for  a  moment, 
the  latter  the  whole  life  of  a  man.  ttAlles  Ding  wahrt  seine 
Zeil,  Gottes  Lieb'  in  Ewigkeit."  All  things  last  their  season, 
God's  love  to  all  eternity.  The  preposition  2  does  not  here, 
as  in  the  beautiful  parallel  Isa.  liv.  7  sq.,  cf.  lx.  10,  denote 
the  time  and  mode  of  that  which  takes  place,  but  the  state 
in  which  one  spends  the  time.  Ver.  6  b c  portrays  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  love  takes  back  wrath  (cf.  Isa.  xvii.  14): 
in  the  evening  weeping  takes  up  its  abode  with  us  for  the 
night,  but  in  the  morning  another  guest,  viz.  HS*],  appears, 
like  a  rescuing  angel,  before  whom  ">22  disappears.  The 
predicate  vb^  does  not  belong  to  ver.  6c  as  well  (Hupfeld, 
Hitzig).  The  substantival  clause:  and  in  the  morning 
joy  =  joy  is  present,  depicts  the  unexpectedness  and  surpi 
of  the  help  of  Him  who  sends  ^22  and  HjI- 

Vers.  7 — 8.  David  now  relates  his  experience  in  detail, 
beginning  with  the  cause  of  the  chastisement,  which  he  has 
just  undergone.    In  TDEX  Wl   (as  in  xxxi.  23,  Psa.  \li\. 
he  contrasts  his  former  self-confidence,  in  which  (like  the 
jRfih,  x.  6)  he  thought  himself  to  be  immoveable,  with  tin* 
God-ward  trust  he  has  now  gained  in  the  school  of  affliction. 
Instead  of  confiding  in  the  Giver,  he  trusted  in  the  gift, 
though  it  had  been  his  own  work.    It  is  uncertain,  —  but 
it  is  all  the  same  in  the  end,— whether  —'J'    -  the  in! 
infinitive  ihw  of  the  verb  )bmV/  (which  we  adopt  in  our  transla- 
tion), or  the  inflected  noun  ^U'  \S)       l!>Bf  •  >™ 
Titf ,  a   swimming,  Ezek.  xlvii.  5,       rijjtt^i  Jer.   ixii.   21. 
The   inevitable  consequence  of  Buch  carnal     <     1 
is  more  minutely  described  in   Dent.  viii.  11       18, 
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humbling  divine  chastisement.  This  intimate  connection  is 
expressed  by  the  perfects  in  ver.  8,  which  represent  God's 
pardon,  God's  withdrawal  of  favour,  which  is  brought  about 
by  his  self-exaltation,  and  the  surprise  of  his  being  undeceived, 
as  synchronous,  fy  TCgjI,  to  set  up  might  is  equivalent 
to :  to  give  it  as  a  lasting  possession ;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  8, 
which  passage  is  a  varied,  but  not  (as  Riehm  supposes)  a 
corrupted,  repetition  of  2  Kings  xxi.  8.  It  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary,  as  Hitzig  does,  to  take  b  as  accusatival  and 
X$  as  adverbial:  in  Thy  favour  hadst  Thou  made  my  moun- 
tain to  stand  firm.  The  mountain  is  Zion,  which  is  strong 
by  natural  position  and  by  the  additions  of  art  (2  Sam.  v.  9); 
and  this,  as  being  the  castle-hill,  is  the  emblem  of  the  king- 
dom of  David:  Jahve  had  strongly  established  his  kingdom 
for  David,  when  on  account  of  his  trust  in  himself  He  made 
him  to  feel  how  all  that  he  was  he  was  only  by  Him ,  and 
without  Him  he  was  nothing  whatever.  The  form  of  the 
inflexion  "H"]ri,  instead  of  i*in  =  karri,  is  defended  by  Gen. 
xiv.  6  and  Jer.  xvii.  3  (where  it  is  i"nn  as  if  from  Tin). 
The  reading  "Hiri;  (LXX.,  Syr.),  i.  e.  to  my  kingly  dignity 
is  a  happy  substitution;  whereas  the  reading  of  the  Targum 
HinS  "placed  (me)  on  firm  mountains",  at  once  refutes  itself 
by  the  necessity  for  supplying  "me." 

Vers.  9 — 11.  Nevertheless  he  who  is  thus  chastened 
prayed  fervently.  The  futures  in  ver.  9,  standing  as  they 
do  in  the  full  flow  of  the  narration,  have  the  force  of  imper- 
fects, of  "the  present  in  the  past"  as  the  Arabian  grammarians 
call  it.  From  the  question  "What  profit  is  there  (the  usual 
expression  for  ti  ocpsXoc,  quid  lucri)  in  my  blood?",  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  David  was  in  danger  of  death  by  the 
hand  of  a  foe;  for  yKD*lffl  in  ver.  3  teaches  us  very  different, 
"what  profit  would  there  be  in  my  blood?"  is  therefore 
equivalent  to  (cf.  Job  xvi.  18)  what  advantage  would  there 
be  in  Thy  slaying  me  before  my  time  ?  On  the  contrary  God 
would  rob  Himself  of  the  praise,  which  the  living  one  would 
render  to  Him,  and  would  so  gladly  render.  His  request 
that  his  life  may  be  prolonged  was  not,  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  possessions  and  enjoyment,  but  for  the  glory 
of  God.  He  feared  death  as  being  the  end  of  the  praise 
of  God.    For  beyond  the  grave  there  will  be  no  more  psalms 
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sung,  vi.  6.  In  the  Old  Testament,  Hades  was  as  yet  un- 
vanquished,  Heaven  was  not  yet  opened.  In  Heaven  are  the 
D^K  "03  ,  hut  as  yet  no  blessed  C"k  "02. 

Vers.  12 — 13.  In  order  to  express  the  immediate  se- 
quence of  the  fulfilling  of  the  prayer  upon  the  prayer  itself, 
the  otherwise  {e.g.  xxxii.  5)  usual  i  of  conjunction  is  omitted; 
on  'IJI  PDDH  cf.  the  echoes  in  Jer.  xxxi.  13,  Lam.  v.  15.  Ac- 
cording to  our  interpretation  of  the  relation  of  the  Psalm 
to  the  events  of  the  time,  there  is  as  little  reason  for  think- 
ing of  2  Sam.  vi.  14  in  connection  with  ^np,  as  of  1  Chron. 
xxi.  16  in  connection  with  \*?ip .  In  place  of  the  garment  of 
penitence  and  mourning  (cf.  pfcf  rHJno,  Isa.  iii.  24)  slung 
round  the  body  (perhaps  fastened  only  with  a  cord)  came  a 
girding  up  ("yTX,  synon.  ~nn  lxv.  13,  whence  TjN,  rnjn)  with 
joy.  The  designed  result  of  such  a  speedy  and  radical 
change  in  his  affliction,  after  it  had  had  the  salutary  effect 
of  humbling  him,  was  the  praise  of  Jahve:  in  order  that 
my  glory  (ls23  for  "H123  =  '#B3  ,  as  in  vii.  6,  xvi.  9,  cviii.  2) 
may  sing  Thy  praises  without  ceasing  (u~\]  fut.  Kal).  An  1 
the  praise  of  Jahve  for  ever  is  moreover  his  resolve,  just  as 
he  vows,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  it  out,  in  this  Psalm. 
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SURRENDER  OF  ONE  SORELY  PERSECUTED  INTO  THE  HAND 

OF  GOD. 

2  IN  Thee,  Jahve,  have  I  hidden  — 
Let  me  not  be  ashamed  for  ever; 
In  Thy  righteousness  set  me  free. 

3  Bow  down  Thine  ear  to  me,  deliver  me  speedily; 
Be  Thou  to  me  a  rock  of  refuge, 

A  house  of  fortresses,  to  save  me, 

4  For  my  rock  and  my  fortress  ari  Thou, 

And  for  Thy  Name's  sakewilt  Thou  Lead  me  .and  gui 

5  Thou  wilt  pull  me  out  of  the  net  they  hive  Laid  privily 

for  me, 
For  Thou  art  my  defence. 
0  Into  Thy  hand  do  I  commend  my  Bpirit, 
Thou  redeemest  me,  Jahve,  God  of  trot 
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7  Hateful  to  me  are  the  worshippers  of  vain  idols, 
Whereas  I  cleave  to  Jahve. 

8  I  will  exult  and  rejoice  in  Thy  mercy, 
That  Thou  hast  regarded  my  poverty, 

That  Thou  hast  taken   knowledge  of  the  distresses    of 
my  soul. 

9  And  hast  not  shut  me  up  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
Thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  broad  place. 

10  Be  gracious  unto  me,  Jahve,  for  I  am  straitened: 
Consumed   with  grief  is  mine  eye,  and  my  soul,  and 

my  body. 

11  For  spent  is  my  life  with  sorrow, 
And  my  years  with  sighing; 

My  strength  has  failed  by  reason  of  mine  iniquity, 
And  my  bones  are  consumed. 

12  Because  of  all  mine  adversaries  I  am  become  a  reproach, 
And  a  burden  to  my  neighbours,    and  a  terror  to  my 

friends; 
Those  who  see  me  in  the  streets  flee  from  me. 

13  I  am  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind; 
I  am  become  like  a  broken  vessel. 

14  For  I  hear  the  slander  of  many, 
Fear  on  every  side; 

While  they  take  counsel  together  against  me — 
They  devise  to  take  away  my  life. 

15  But  I  —  in  Thee  do  I  trust,  Jahve, 
I  say:  Thou  art  my  God. 

16  In  Thy  hand  are  my  times, 

Deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  mine  enemies,  and  from 
my  persecutors! 

17  Make  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  Thy  servant, 
Save  me  in  Thy  mercy. 

18  Jahve,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed,  for  on  Thee  do  I  call; 
The  wicked  shall  be  ashamed,   they  shall  be  silent  in 

Hades. 

19  Lying  lips  shall  be  put  to  silence, 
Which  speak  insolently  of  the  righteous, 
With  pride  and  contempt. 
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20  How  great  is  Thy  goodness ,  which  Thou  hast  reserved 

for  them  that  fear  Thee, 
Which  Thou  dost  effect  for  them  that  hide  in  Thee  in 
the  presence  of  the  children  of  men. 

21  Thou  protectest  them  in  the  hiding-place  of  Thy  presence 

from  the  factions  of  man ; 
Thou   keepest   them   in   a  pavilion  from   the   strife   of 
tongues. 

22  Blessed  be  Jahve, 

That  He  hath  shewed  me  marvellous  lovingkindness  in 
a  strong  city, 

23  Whilst  I  said  in  my  feeble  faith: 

"I  am  cut  off  from  the  vision  of  Thine  eyes."  — 
Nevertheless  Thou  heardest  the  cry  of  my  supplication 
when  I  cried  to  Thee. 

24  0  love  Jahve,  all  ye  His  saints; 
The  faithful  doth  Jahve  preserve, 

And  plentifully  rewardeth  the  proud  doer. 

25  Be  strong  and  let  your  heart  take  courage, 
All  ye  that  wait  on  Jahve! 

In  Ps.  xxxi.  the  poet  also,  in  'FTON  "0KJ  (ver.  23),  looks 
back  upon  a  previous  state  of  mind,  viz.  that  of  conflict, 
just  as  in  xxx.  7  upon  that  of  security.    And  here,  also,  he 
makes  all  the  Q'Hrn  partakers  with  him  of  the  healthful 
fruit  of  his  deliverance  (cf.  xxxi.  24  with  xxx.   5).    But  in 
other  respects  the  situation  of  the  two  Psalms  is  very  dif- 
ferent.   They  are  both  Davidic.     Hitzig,  however,  regards 
them  both  as  composed  by   Jeremiah.     With    reference   to 
Ps.  xxxi.,  which  Ewald  also  ascribes  to  "Jeremja",  this  v 
is  well  worthy  of  notice.    Not  only  do  we  find  ver.  1  •!'/ 
curring  in  Jeremiah,  ch.  xx.  10,  but  the  whole  Psalm,  in 
language  (cf.,  e.  g.,  ver.  10  with  Lam.  i.  20;  ver.    11  with 
Jer.  xx.  18;  ver.  18  with  Jer.  xvii.    18;  ver.  23  with  Lam. 
iii.  54)  and  its  plaintive  tenderness,  reminds  one  emiah. 

But  this  relationship  docs  not   decide  the   question.    1 
passage  Jer.  xx.  10,  like  many  other  p  jofthispropl 

whose  language  is  so  strongly  imbued  with  that  ot  the  I 
ter,  may  be  just  as  much  a  reminiscem  Jon.  il 

and  as  regards  its  plaintive  tenderness  there   a: 
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characters  more  closely  allied  naturally  and  in  spirit  than 
David  and  Jeremiah;  both  are  servants  of  Jahve,  whose 
noble,  tender  spirits  were  capable  of  strong  feeling,  who 
cherished  earnest  longings,  and  abounded  in  tribulations. 
We  abide,  though  not  without  some  degree  of  hesitation,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  inscription;  and  regard  the  Psalm  as  a 
song  springing  from  the  outward  and  inward  conflict  (LXX. 
IxotdaEo)?,  probably  by  a  combination  of  ver.  23,  ev  ixoxaoet, 
MDnD,  with  Sam.  xxiii.  26)  of  the  time  of  Saul.  While  ver. 
12c  is  not  suited  to  the  mouth  of  the  captive  Jeremiah 
(Hitzig),  the  Psalm  has  much  that  is  common  not  only  to 
Ps.  lxix.  (more  especially  lxix.  9,  33),  a  Psalm  that  sounds 
much  like  Jeremiah's,  but  also  to  others,  which  we  regard  as 
Davidic;  viz.  the  figures  corresponding  to  the  life  of  warfare 
which  David  then  lived  among  the  rocks  and  caves  of  the 
wilderness;  the  cheering  call,  xxxi.  25,  cf.  xxii.  27,  xxvii.  14; 
the  rare  use  of  the  Hiph.  fcO^BH  xxxi.  22,  xvii.  7;  the  desire 
to  be  hidden  by  God,  xxxi.  21,  cf.  xvii.  8,  lxiv.  3;  etc.  In 
common  with  Ps.  xxii.  this  may  be  noted,  that  the  crucified 
Christ  takes  His  last  word  from  this  Psalm,  just  as  He  takes 
His  last  utterance  but  three  from  that  Psalm.  But  in  xxxi. 
10  —14,  the  prefigurement  of  the  Passion  is  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  type  and  does  not  undergo  the  same  pro- 
phetical enhancement  as  it  does  in  that  unique  Ps.  xxii.,  to 
which  only  Ps.  lxix.  is  in  any  degree  comparable.  The 
opening,  vers.  2 — 4,  is  repeated  in  the  centonic  Ps.  lxxi., 
the  work  of  a  later  anonymous  poet,  just  as  ver.  23  is  in 
part  repeated  in  cxvi.  11.  The  arrangement  of  the  strophes 
is  not  very  clear. 

Vers  2 — 9.  The  poet  begins  with  the  prayer  for  deli- 
verance, based  upon  the  trust  which  Jahve,  to  whom  he 
surrenders  himself,  cannot  possibly  disappoint;  and  rejoices 
beforehand  in  the  protection  which  he  assumes  will,  without 
any  doubt,  be  granted.  Out  of  his  confident  security  in  God 
OrVDH)  springs  the  prayer:  may  it  never  come  to  this  with 
me,  that  I  am  put  to  confusion  by  the  disappointment  of  my 
hope.  This  prayer  in  the  form  of  intense  desire  is  followed 
by  prayers  in  the  direct  form  of  supplication.  The  suppli- 
catory 'Otp^S  is  based  upon  God's  righteousness,  which  cannot 
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refrain  from  repaying  conduct  consistent  with  the  order  of 
redemption,  though  after  prolonged  trial,  with  the  longed 
for  tokens  of  deliverance.  In  the  second  paragraph,  the 
prayer  is  moulded  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of 
him  who  is  chased  by  Saul  hither  and  thither  among  the 
mountains  and  in  the  desert,  homeless  and  defenceless.  In 
the  expression  ?1j?D  "7)2$,  ?tyQ  is  genit.  appositionis:  a  rock  of 
defence  (fiyo  from  TTJ7,  as  in  xxvii.  1),  or  rather:  of  refuge 
(fiyo  =  oLxjo,  from  fly,  Tip  =  6U  ,  as  in  xxxvii.  39,  lii.  9, 
and  probably  also  in  Isa.  xxx.  2  and  elsewhere);*  a  rock- 
castle,  i.  e.  a  castle  upon  a  rock,  would  be  called  fiyn 
TO  ,  reversing  the  order  of  the  words,  nyjp  TO  in  lxxi.  3, 
a  rock  of  habitation,  i.  e.  of  safe  sojourn,  fully  warrants  this 
interpretation.  ilTOD,  prop,  specula,  signifies  a  mountain 
height  or  the  summit  of  a  mountain;  a  house  on  the  moun- 
tain height  is  one  that  is  situated  on  some  high  mountain 


*  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  opposition  to  the  pointing  a3 
we  have  it,  which  only  recognises  one  TtyD  (lyi^  from  HJJ,  to  be  strong, 
there  are  two  different  substantives  having  this  principal  form,  viz. 
ljJD  a  fortress,  secure  place,  bulwark,  which  according  to  its  derivation 
is  inflected  *$?.?•  etc.,  and  TtylJ  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  ma'udh,  a 
hiding-place,  defence,  refuge,  which  ought  to  have  been  declined  "*Vr 
or  >I?yD  like  the  synonymous  ''DUD  (Olshausen  §  201,  202).  Mora 
t*y>  t>Lfc  j  like  non,  of  which  it  is  the  parallel  word  in  Isa.  xxx.  J, 
means  to  hide  one's  self  anywhere  {Piel  and  Hiph.,  Hebrew  r>n,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kamus,    Zamachshari  and  Neshwan:  to  hide  any  one, 

e.  g.  Koran  iii.  31);  hence  joLc  ,  a  plant  that  grows  among  bushes 
esh-shok  accordingtothe.Kamus)orin  the   crevices  of  the  rocks  [fi-l-h 

according   to    Neshwan)  and  is  thus  inaccessible  to  the  herds;    £«X, 
gazelles  that  are  invisible,  i.  e.  keep  hidden,  for  seven  days  after 
birth,  also  used  of  pieces  of  flesh   of  which  part  is  bidden  an 

9 
bones;  sO«.r  ,  an  amulet   with  which  a  man   covers  himself  [proUgit^ 

and  so  forth.  —  Wetzstein, 

Consequently  ItyO  (formed  like  £>\juo  ,  according  to  Neshwan 

valent  to  olxi)  is  prop,  a  place  in  which  to  hide  one's  Belf,  synonj  m 

with  npnp,   D'JD,  o^Lo,  oLiJLo.  and  the  like.    True, the  b 

stantives  from  ny  and  Tiy  meet  in  theii  meaniii 

asylum,  and  according  bo  pa  jagea  like  Jei  vri  ■  be  bleu 

in  the  genius  of  the  language,  but  they  arc  radically  di 
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top  and  affords  a  safe  asylum  (yid.  on  xviii.  3).  The  thought 
"shew  me  Thy  salvation,  for  Thou  art  my  Saviour",  under- 
lies the  connection  expressed  by  >3  in  vers.  4  and  bb.  Koster 
considers  it  to  be  illogical,  but  it  is  the  logic  of  every  believ- 
ing prayer.  The  poet  prays  that  God  would  become  to  him, 
actu  reflexo,  that  which  to  the  actus  directus  of  his  faith  He 
is  even  now.  The  futures  in  vers.  4,  5  express  hopes  which 
necessarily  arise  out  of  that  which  Jahve  is  to  the  poet.  The 
interchangeable  notions  DPi-H  and  ^rtf  ,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  from  Ps.  xxiii.,  stand  side  by  side,  in  order  to  give 
urgency  to  the  utterance  of  the  longing  for  God's  gentle 
and  safe  guidance.  Instead  of  translating  it  "out  of  the  net, 
which  etc.,"  according  to  the  accents  (cf.x.  2,  xii.  8)  it  should 
be  rendered  "out  of  the  net  there",  so  that  "6  'OOtO  is  a  re- 
lative clause  without  the  relative. 

Into  the  hand  of  this  God ,  who  is  and  will  be  all  this 
to  him,  he  commends  his  spirit;  he  gives  it  over  into  His 
hand  as  a  trust  or  deposit  (]Hj?D);  for  whatsoever  is  depo- 
sited there  is  safely  kept,  and  freed  from  all  danger  and  all 
distress.  The  word  used  is  not  ^DJ  ,  which  Theodotion 
substitutes  when  he  renders  it  rrjv  ejj.ai>Tou  ^/Jiy  TTl  °Xi  ^apa- 
Tt67]fn  upo[X7j6£ta,  but  VTH  ;  and  this  is  used  designedly.  The 
language  of  the  prayer  lays  hold  of  life  at  its  root,  as  spring- 
ing directly  from  God  and  as  also  living  in  the  believer  from 
God  and  in  God;  and  this  life  it  places  under  His  protection, 
who  is  the  true  "life  of  all  spirit-life  (Isa.  xxxviii.  16)  and 
of  all  life.  It  is  the  language  of  prayer  with  which  the  dying 
Christ  breathed  forth  His  life,  Luke  xxiii.  46.  The  period 
of  David's  persecution  by  Saul  is  the  most  prolific  in  types 
of  the  Passion ;  and  this  language  of  prayer,  which  proceeded 
from  the  furnace  of  affliction  through  which  David  at  that 
time  passed,  denotes,  in  the  mouth  of  Christ,  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  redemption  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
receives  its  fulfilment.  Like  David,  He  commends  His  spirit 
to  God;  but  not,  that  He  may  not  die,  but  that  dying  He 
may  not  die,  i.  e.  that  He  may  receive  back  again  His 
spirit-corporeal  life,  which  is  hidden  in  the  hand  of  God,  in 
imperishable  power  and  glory.  That  which  is  so  ardently 
desired  and  hoped  for  is  regarded  by  him,  who  thus  in  faith 
commends  himself  to  God,  as  having  already  taken  place, 
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"Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  Jahve,  God  of  truth."  The  perfect 
PinHQ  is  not  used  here,  as  in  iv.  2,  of  that  which  is  past,  but 
of  that  which  is  already  as  good  as  past;  it  is  not  precative 
(Ew.  §  223,&),but,  like  the  perfects  in  vers.  8,  9,  an  expression 
of  believing  anticipation  of  redemption.  It  is  the  prcet.  con- 
fidentice  which  is  closely  related  to  the  prcet.  prophet. ;  for 
the  spirit  of  faith,  like  the  spirit  of  the  prophets,  speaks  of 
the  future  with  historic  certainty.  In  the  notion  of  pDN  btt 
it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  reference  to  false  gods 
which  is  contained  in  DEN  TO,  2  Chron.  xv.  3,  since,  in 
ver.  7,  "vain  illusions"  are  used  as  an  antithesis.  D^zn, 
ever  since  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  has  become  a  favourite  name  for 
idols,  and  more  particularly  in  Jeremiah  (e.  g.  ch.  viii.  19). 
On  the  other  hand ,  according  to  the  context ,  it  may  also 
not  differ  very  greatly  from  HilDN  bi< ,  Deut.  xxxii.  4 ;  since 
the  idea  of  God  as  a  depositary  or  trustee  still  influences 
the  thought,  and  HEX  and  nJIB&jj  are  used  interchangeably 
in  other  passages  as  personal  attributes.  We  may  say  that 
ncx  is  being  that  lasts  and  verifies  itself,  and  HjION  is  sen- 
timent that  lasts  and  verifies  itself.  Therefore  TON  ^N*  is 
the  God,  who  as  the  true  God,  maintains  the  truth  of  His 
revelation,  and  more  especially  of  His  promises,  by  a  living 
authority  or  rule. 

In  ver.  7,  David  appeals  to  his  entire  and  simple  sur- 
render to  this  true  and  faithful  God:  hateful  to  him  are 
those,  who  worship  vain  images,  whilst  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  cleaves  to  Jahve.  It  is  the  false  gods,  which  are  called 
NUJ/'^iri,  as  beings  without  being,  which  are  of  no  B 
vice  to  their  worshippers  and  only  disappoint  their  exp 
tations.  Probably  (as  in  v.  6)  it  is  to  be  read  Tn:2'  with  the 
LXX.,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  (Hitzi  hi, 

Olshausen,  and  others).    In  the  text  before  us,  which  gi 
us  no  corrective  Keri  as  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  21 ,  Ruth  iv.  5,  »JK1 
is  not  an  antithesis  to   the  preceding   clause,   but   to   the 
member  of  that  clause  which  immediately  pri  to 

Jonah's  psalm,  ch.ii.  9,  this  is  expressed  by  Nltf"^2i1  z*"--' 
in  the  present  instance  the  Kal  is  used  in  the  Bignifi 
observare,  colere,  as  in  llos.  iv.  10,  and  ev<  n  in  Pj  rii. 

18.   In  the  waiting  of  service  is  included,  accordio  r  to  lix. 
10,  the  waiting  of  trust.     The  word  mjja  which  d<  D 
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fiducia  fidei  is  usually  construed  with  3  of  adhering  to,  or 
bv_  of  resting  upon ;  but  here  it  is  combined  with  bx  of  hanging 
on.  The  cohortatives  in  ver.  8  express  intentions.  Olshausen 
and  Hitzig  translate  them  as  optatives:  may  I  be  able  to 
rejoice;  but  this,  as  a  continuation  of  ver.  7,  seems  less  ap- 
propriate. Certain  that  he  will  be  heard,  he  determines  to 
manifest  thankful  joy  for  Jahve's  mercy,  that  (T£;K  as  in 
Gen.  xxxiv.  27)  He  has  regarded  (sirspXs^s,  Luke  i.  48)  his 
affliction,  that  He  has  known  and  exerted  Himself  about  his 
soul's  distresses.  The  construction  3  JHJ,  in  the  presence 
of  Gen.  xix.  33,  35,  Job  xii.  9,  xxxv.  15,  cannot  be  doubted 
(Hupfeld) ;  it  is  more  significant  than  the  expression  "to 
know  of  anything";  3  is  like  stu  in  im*yiYva>oxsiv  used  of 
the  perception  or  comprehensive  knowledge,  which  grasps 
an  object  and  takes  possession  of  it,  or  makes  itself  master  of 
it.  T-JDn,  ver.  9,  oopiXstsiv,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  11  (in  the 
mouth  of  David)  is  so  to  abandon,  that  the  hand  of  another 
closes  upon  that  which  is  abandoned  to  it,  i.  e.  has  it 
completely  in  its  power.  3ITV2,  as  in  xviii.  20,  cf.  xxvi.  12. 
The  language  is  David's,  in  which  the  language  of  the  Tora, 
and  more  especially  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxii.  30,  xxiii.  16),  is 
re-echoed. 

Vers.  10 — 14.  After  the  paean  before  victory,  which  he 
has  sung  in  the  fulness  of  his  faith,  in  this  second  part  of 
the  Psalm  (with  groups,  or  strophes,  of  diminishing  com- 
pass: 6.  5.  4)  there  again  breaks  forth  the  petition,  based 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  suffering  which  the  psalmist,  after 
having  strengthened  himself  in  his  trust  in  God,  now  all  the 
more  vividly  sets  before  Him.  ^>""1S,  angustum  est  mihi,  as 
in  lxix.  18,  cf.  xviii.  7.  Ver.  10&  is  word  for  word  like  vi. 
8,  except  that  in  this  passage  to  *yg ,  the  eye  which  mirrors 
the  state  of  suffering  in  which  the  sensuous  perception 
and  objective  receptivity  of  the  man  are  concentrated,  are 
added  tffij,  the  soul  forming  the  nexus  of  the  spirit  and  the 
body,  and  )t03,  the  inward  parts  of  the  body  reflecting  the 
energies  and  feelings  of  the  spirit  and  the  soul.  CTI,  with 
which  is  combined  the  idea  of  the  organic  intermingling  of 
the  powers  of  soul  and  body,  has  the  predicate  in  the  plural, 
as  in  lxxxviii.  4.  The  fact  that  the  poet  makes  mention  of 
his  iniquity  as  that  by  which  his  physical  strength  has  be- 
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come  tottering  (butS  as  in  Neh.  iv.  4),  is  nothing  surprising 
even  in  a  Psalm  that  belongs  to  the  time  of  his  persecution 
by  Saul;  for  the  longer  this  persecution  continued,  the  more 
deeply  must  David  have  felt  that  he  needed  this  furnace  of 
affliction. 

The  text  of  ver.  12ab  upon  which  the  LXX.  rendering  is 
based,  was  just  the  same  as  ours:  tsj/A  rJrnac,  to-j;  ky()yy'jz 
(xoo  b{zv'ffir^  ovcioo; ,  xal  zoic,  yetxoat  {xou  acpoopa  xal  cpoPo?  to:; 

"(vcoaxot;  [xou.  But  this  ocpoopa  (Jerome  nimis)  would  certainly 
only  be  tolerable,  if  it  could  be  rendered,  "I  am  become  a 
reproach  even  to  my  neighbours  exceedingly"  —  in  favour 
of  this  position  of  "ftp  we  might  compare  Judges  xii.  2,  — 
and  this  rendering  is  not  really  an  impossible  one;  for  not 
only  has  \  frequently  the  sense  of  "even"  as  in  2  Sam.  i.  23, 
but  (independently  of  passages,  in  which  it  may  even  be 
explained  as  "and  that",  an  expression  which  takes  up  what 
has  been  omitted,  as  in  Amos  iv.  10)  it  sometimes  has  this 
meaning  direct  (like  xai,  et  =  etiam),  Isa.  xxxii.  7,  Hos.  viii. 
6  (according  to  the  accents),  2  Chron.  xxvii.  5,  Eccl.  v.  5 
(cf.  Ew.  §  352, b).  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  usage,  in  He- 
brew, was  not  definitely  developed ,  but  was  only  as  it  were 
just  developing,  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  find  a  suitable  explanation  without  having  recourse  to  this 
rendering  of  the  )  as  equivalent  to  q,  a  rendering  which  is 
always  hazardous.  Olshausen  places  yrt&6l  after  >jnw,  a 
change  which  certainly  gets  rid  of  all  difficulty.  Hitzig  alt 
nftp  into  -|20,  frightened,  scared.  But  one  naturally  looks 
for' a  parallel  substantive  to  PiETl,  somewhat  Like  Bterr 
(Syriac)  or  "burden".  Still  ftio  (dread)  and  rN~":  (a  burd 
do  not  look  as  though  1ND  could  be  a  corruption  of  either 
of  those  words.  Is  it  not  perhaps  possible  foriNO  il  be 

equivalent  in  meaning  to  fWO?  Since  in  the  signification 
o<p68pa  it  is  so  unsuited  to  this  passage,  the  expression  would 
not  be  ambiguous,  if  it  were  here  used  in 

J.  D.  Michaelis  has  even  compared  the  Arabic  j>.:  in 

the  sense  of  onus.    We  can,  without  the  hesitation   I 
Maurer  and  Hupfeld,  suppose  thai  1NO  baa  indeed  this  m< 
ingin  this  passage;,  and  without  any  Dece8sity  for 
pointed  "ftc;  for  even  the  adverb  ifczj  ia  originally  a  sub- 
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stantive  derived  from  "11K,  o!  (after  the  form  1)20  from  TO) 
gravitas,  firmitas,  which  is  then  used  in  the  sense  of  graviter, 

firmiter  (cf.  the  French  ferme).  TN,  of,  however,  has  the 
radical  signification  to  be  compressed,  compact,  firm,  and 
solid,  from  which  proceed  the  significations,  which  are  di- 
vided between  dda,jaidu,  and  ada,  jaudu,  to  be  strong,  pow- 
erful, and  to  press  upon,  to  burden,  both  of  which  meanings 

c>t  unites  within  itself  (cf.  on  xx.  9). 

The  number  of  opponents  that  David  had,  at  length 
made  him  a  reproach  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  better  disposed 
of  his  people,  as  being  a  revolter  and  usurper.  Those  among 
whom  he  found  friendly  shelter  began  to  feel  themselves 
burdened  by  his  presence  because  they  were  thereby  im- 
perilled ;  and  we  see  from  the  sad  fate  of  Abimelech  and  the 
other  priests  of  Nob  what  cause,  humanly  speaking,  they, 
who  were  not  merely  slightly,  but  even  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him  (d^td  as  in  lv.  14,  lxxxviii.  9,  19),  had  for 
avoiding  all  intercourse  with  him.  Thus,  then,  he  is  like  one 
dead,  whom  as  soon  as  he  is  borne  out  of  his  home  to  the 
grave,  men  are  wont,  in  general,  to  put  out  of  mind  also  (rGBft 
2^0,  oblivione  extingui  ex  corde;  cf.  PlE)£j  Deut.  xxxi.  21).  All 
intimate  connection  with  him  is  as  it  were  sundered,  he  is 
become  "CK  ,!?D2,  —  a  phrase,  which,  as  we  consider  the 
confirmation  which  follows  in  ver.  14,  has  the  sense  of  vas 
periens  (not  vas  perdilum),  a  vessel  that  is  in  the  act  of  TDK, 
i.  e.  one  that  is  set  aside  or  thrown  away,  being  abandoned 
to  utter  destruction  and  no  more  cared  for  (cf.  Hos.  viii.  8, 
together  with  Jer.  xlviii.  38,  and  Jer.  xxii.  28).  With  id  he 
gives  the  ground  for  his  comparison  of  himself  to  a  house- 
hold vessel  that  has  become  worthless.  The  insinuations 
and  slanders  of  many  brand  him  as  a  transgressor,  dread 
surrounds  him  on  every  side  (this  is  word  for  word  the  same 
as  in  Jer.  xx.  10,  where  the  prophet,  with  whom  in  other 
passages  also  IT2EO  lUo  is  a  frequent  and  standing  formula, 
under  similar  circumstances  uses  the  language  of  the  psalm- 
ist) ;  when  they  come  together  to  take  counsel  concerning  him 
(according  to  the  accents  the  second  half  of  the  verse  begins 
with  C^DirD),  they  think  only  how  they  may  get  rid  of  him. 
If  the  construction  of  2  with  its  infinitive  were  intended  to  be 
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continued  in  ver.  lid,  it  would  have  been  »#QJ  mpb  1D071  or 

«rtj  n&fcj  nnp1?. 

Vers.  15 — 19.  But,  although  a  curse  of  the  world  and 
an  offscouring  of  all  people,  he  is  confident  in  God,  his  De- 
liverer and  Avenger.  By  ljfcfl  prominence  is  given  to  the 
subject  by  way  of  contrast,  as  in  ver.  7.  It  appears  as  though 
Jahve  had  given  him  up  in  His  anger;  but  he  confides  in 
Him,  and  in  spite  of  this  appearance,  he  even  confides  in 
Him  with  the  prayer  of  appropriating  faith.  nsP>?  or  ctv 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  30)  are  the  appointed  events  and  circum- 
stances, the  vicissitudes  of  human  life;  like  the  Arabic  'iddt 
(like  r\V  from  lyi),  the  appointed  rewards  and  punishments. 
The  times,  with  whatsoever  they  bring  with  them,  arein  the 
Lord's  hand,  every  lot  is  of  His  appointment  or  sending.  The 
Vulgate  follows  the  LXX.,  in  manibus  tuis  sortes  mece.  The 
petitions  of  vers.  16&,  17,  spring  from  this  consciousness  that 
the  almighty  and  faithful  hand  of  God  has  moulded  his  life. 
There  are  three  petitions ;  the  middle  one  is  an  echo  of  the 
Aaronitish  blessing  in  Num.  vi.  25.  *pHJOp  '3,  which  gives 
the  ground  of  his  hope  that  he  shall  not  be  put  to  shame 
(cf.  ver.  2),  is  to  be  understood  like  iFHDK  in  ver.  15,  ac- 
cording to  Ges.  §  126,  3.  The  expression  of  the  ground  for 
n£i2N"^>N,  favours  the  explanation  of  it  not  so  much  as  the 
language  of  petition  (let  me  not  be  ashamed)  as  of  hope. 
The  futures  which  follow  might  be  none  the  less  regarded 
as  optatives,  but  the  order  of  the  words  does  not  require 
this.  And  we  prefer  to  take  them  as  expressing  hope,  so  that 
the  three  petitions  in  vers.  10,  17,  correspond  to  the  thj 
hopes  in  vers.  18,  19.  He  will  not  be  ashamed,  but  the 
wicked  shall  be  ashamed  and  silenced  for  ever.  The  form 
101%  from  CE1,  is,  as  in  Jer.  viii.  14,  the  plural  of  the  fut. 
Kal  C'-P,  withthe  doubling  of  the  first  radical,  which  is 
customary  in  Aramaic  (other  examples  of  which  we  have  in 
TJT,  Dfcr;,  err),  not  of  the/ut.  Niph.  DT,  the  plural  ofwhi 
would  be  id?,  as  in  1  Sam.  ii.  9;  conticescere  in  orcum 
equivalent  to:  to  be  silent,  i.  e.  being  made  powerl  sa  to 
fall  a  prey  to  hades.  It  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  conn 
tion,  that  in  this  instance  c\x:,vrr.  19,  just  like  CD1 
that  which  is  forcibly  laid  upon  them  by  the  judicial  in! 
vention  of  God:  all  lying  lips  shall  be  dumb,  i.  c  made  dumb. 
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pHJ?  prop,  that  which  is  unrestrained,  free,  insolent  (cf.  Ara- 
bic c dtik ,  \ttik,  unrestrained,  free*)  is  the  accusative  of  the 
object,  as  in  xciv.  4,  and  as  it  is  the  nominative  of  the  sub- 
ject in  1  Sam.  ii.  3. 

Vers.  20 — 25.  In  this  part  well-grounded  hope  expands 
to  triumphant  certainty;  and  this  breaks  forth  into  grateful 
praise  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  His  own,  and  an  exhortation 
to  all  to  wait  with  steadfast  faith  on  Jahve.  The  thought: 
how  gracious  hath  Jahve  been  to  me,  takes  a  more  univer- 
sal form  in  ver.  20.  It  is  an  exclamation  (no ,  as  in  xxxvi.  8) 
of  adoring  admiration,  mr?  DID  is  the  sum  of  the  good  which 
God  has  treasured  up  for  the  constant  and  ever  increasing 
use  and  enjoyment  of  His  saints.  )%%  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  xvii.  14;  cf.  to  [xavva  to  xsxpo[A|iivov,  Apoc.  ii.  17. 
Instead  of  p6j[9  it  ought  strictly  to  be  nnj ;  for  we  can  say 
DID  bj?B,  but  not  DID  ^D.  What  is  meant  is,  the  doing  or 
manifesting  of  DID  springing  from  this  DID,  which  is  the 
treasure  of  grace.  Jahve  thus  makes  Himself  known  to  His 
saints  for  the  confounding  of  their  enemies  and  in  defiance 
of  all  the  world  besides,  xxiii.  5.  He  takes  those  who  are  His 
under  His   protection   from   the  tt"N   >DZn,  confederations 

o 

of  men  (from  DD"1,  n**$)»  magna  copia),  from  the  wrangling, 
i.  e.  the  slanderous  scourging,  of  tongues.  Elsewhere  it  is 
said,  that  God  hides  one  in  v7]tt  nriD  (xxvii.  5),  or  in  "IHD 
V»DjD  (lxi.  5),  or  in  His  shadow  (^K,  xci.  1) ;  in  this  passage 
it  is:  in  the  defence  and  protection  of  His  countenance,  i.  e. 
in  the  region  of  the  unapproachable  light  that  emanates  from 
His  presence.  The  PIDD  is  the  safe  and  comfortable  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty  which  spans  over  the  persecuted  one 
like  an  arbour  of  rich  foliage.  With  'n  "YID  David  again 
passes  over  to  his  own  personal  experience.  The  unity  of 
the  Psalm  requires  us  to  refer  the  praise  to  the  fact  of  the 
deliverance  which  is  anticipated  by  faith.  Jahve  has  shewn 
him  wondrous  favour,  inasmuch  as  He  has  given  him  a  "vj; 
TteE  as  a  place  of  abode.  TKO,  from  *y)2J  to  shut  in  (Arabic 
misr  with  the  denominative  verb  massara,  to  found  a  fortified 
city),   signifies  both  a  siege,  i.  e.  a  shutting  in  by  siege- 


*  But  these  Arabic  words  do  not  pass  over  into  the  signification 
'insolent". 
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works,  and  a  fortifying  (cf.  lx.  11  with  cviii.  11),  i.  e.  a 
shutting  in  hy  fortified  works  against  the  attack  of  the  enemy, 
2  Chron.  viii.  5.  The  fenced  city  is  mostly  interpreted  as 
God  Himself  and  His  powerful  and  gracious  protection.  We 
might  then  compare  Isa.  xxxiii.  21  and  other  passages.  But 
why  may  not  an  actual  city  be  intended  ,  viz.  Ziklag?  The 
fact,  that  after  long  and  troublous  days  David  there  found 
a  strong  and  sure  resting-place,  he  here  celebrates  before- 
hand, and  unconsciously  prophetically,  as  a  wondrous  token 
of  divine  favour.  To  him  Ziklag  was  indeed  the  turning- 
point  between  his  degradation  and  exaltation.  He  had 
already  said  in  his  trepidation  (fen,  trepidare),  cf.  cxvi.  11: 
I  am  cut  away  from  the  range  of  Thine  eyes,  ^r,::  is  ex- 
plained according  to  jnj,  an  axe;  Lam.  iii.  54,  TIHU,  and 
Jonah  ii.  5,  VHBhM,  favour  this  interpretation.  He  thought 
in  his  fear  and  despair,  that  God  would  never  more  care 
about  him.  px,  verum  enirn  vero,  but  Jahve  heard  the  cry 
of  his  entreaty ,  when  he  cried  unto  Him  (the  same  words 
as  in  xxviii.  2).  On  the  ground  of  these  experiences  he 
calls  upon  all  the  godly  to  love  the  God  who  has  done  such 
gracious  things,  i.  e.  to  love  Love  itself.  On  the  one  hand, 
He  preserves  the  faithful  (DOICN,  from  pDN  «=»  J1CN,  icwtof, 
as  in  xii.  2),  who  keep  faith  with  Him,  by  also  proving  to 
them  His  faithfulness  by  protection  in  every  danger;  on  the 
other  hand,  not  scantily,  but  plentifully  (b)l  as  in  Isa.  lx.  7, 
Jer.  vi.  14:  xaxa  7rspiaaEiav)  He  rewardeth  those  that 
practise  pride  —  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  Lord,  the  sin  of 
sins.  An  animating  appeal  to  the  godly  (metamorpho 
out  of  the  usual  form  of  the  expression  pogp  p[n  ,  macte  csio), 
resembling  the  animating  call  to  his  own  heart  in  xxvii.  11, 
closes  the  Psalm.  The  godly  and  faithful  are  here  called 
"those  who  wait  upon  Jahve".  They  arc  to  wait  pati<  1. 
for  this  waiting  has  a  glorious  end;  the  bright,  Bpring  Bon 
at  length  breaks  through  the  dark,  angry  a 
heavens,  and  the  esto  mihi  is  changed  into  hatteluja.  This 
eye  of  hope  patiently  directed  towards  Jahve  is  the  chai 
teristic  of  the  Old  Testament  faith.  The  substantial  unity, 
however,  of  the  Old  Testament  order  of 
with  that  of  the  New  Testament,  is  us  in  1 
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which,  in  its  New  Testament  and  Pauline  character,  is  tho 
counterpart  of  Ps.  xix. 


PSALM  XXXII. 

THE  WAY  TO  THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS. 

1  BLESSED  is  he  whose  transgression  is  taken  away, 

whose  sin  is  covered. 

2  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  Jahve  doth  not  reckon  ini- 

quity, 
And  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile. 

3  When  I  kept  silence,  my  hones  rotted 
Through  my  constant  groaning. 

4  For  day  and  night  Thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me, 

My  moisture  was  changed  with  the  drought  of  summer. 
(JSela) 

5  I  acknowledged  my  sin  unto  Thee  and  did  not  cover  my 

guilt; 
I  said:  "I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  Jahve"  — 
And  Thou,  Thou  hast  taken  away  the  guilt  of  my  sin. 

(JSela) 

6  For  this  cause  let  every  godly  man  pray  unto  Thee  in 

a  time  when  Thou  mayest  be  found; 
Surely,  when  the  great  waters  rise  — 
They  shall  not  reach  him. 

7  Thou   art   my  hiding-place,    from  trouble   Thou   wilt 

guard  me, 
With  songs  of  deliverance  wilt  Thou  compass  me  about. 
(Sela) 

8  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  concerning  the  way 

thou  shalt  go. 
I  will  give  counsel,  keeping  mine  eye  upon  thee. 

9  Be  ye  not  as  horses,  as  mules  without  understanding, 
With  bit  and  bridle  is  their  mouth  to  be  curbed, 
Otherwise  they  will  not  come  near  unto  thee. 
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10  Many  sorrows  are  to  the  ungodly, 

But  whoso  trusteth  in  Jahve,  with  favour  doth  He  com- 
pass him  about. 

11  Be  glad  in  Jahve,  and  rejoice,  ye  righteous, 

And  shout  for  joy  all  ye  that  are  upright  in  heart ! 

There  are  several  prominent  marks  by  which  this  Psalm 
is  coupled  with  the  preceding  (vid.  Symbolce  §  52).  In  both 
Psalms,  with  the  word  vngK,  the  psalmist  looks  back  upon 
some  fact  of  his  spiritual  life;  and  both  close  with  an  exhor- 
tation to  the  godly,  which  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  general 
inference  to  the  whole  Psalm.  But  in  other  respects  the  two 
Psalms  differ.  For  Ps.  xxxi.  is  a  prayer  under  circumstances 
of  outward  distress,  and  Ps.  xxxii.  is  a  didactic  Psalm,  con« 
cerning  the  way  of  penitence  which  leads  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sins;  it  is  the  second  of  the  seven  Psalmi  pcenitentiales  of 
the  church,  and  Augustine's  favourite  Psalm.  Wo  might 
take  Augustine's  words  as  its  motto:  inielligentia  prima  est 
ut  te  noris  peccatorem.  The  poet  bases  it  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal experience,  and  then  applies  the  general  teaching  which 
he  deduces  from  it,  to  each  individual  in  the  church  of  God. 
For  a  whole  year  after  his  adultery  David  was  like  one 
under  sentence  of  condemnation.  In  the  midst  of  this  fearful 
anguish  of  soul  he  composed  Ps.  li.,  whereas  Ps.  xxxii.  \. 
composed  after  his  deliverance  from  this  state  of  mind.  The 
former  was  written  in  the  very  midst  of  the  penitential 
struggle;  the  latter  after  he  had  recovered  his  inward 
The  theme  of  this  Psalm  is  the  precious  treasure  which 
brought  up  out  of  that  abyss  of  spiritual  distress,  ? 
doctrine  of  the  blessedness  of  forgiveness,  the  sincere  and 
unreserved  confession  of  sin  as  the  way  to  it,  and  th< 
tection  of  God  in  every  danger,  together  with  joy  in  God, 
as  its  fruits. 

In  the  signification  psalmus  dfdascaUcus  8.  Inform: 
(Reuchlin:  ut  si  liceret  dicere  intellectificum  'ifi- 

cum),  ^ri^'D  would  after  all  be  aa  appropriate  a  -1 
as  we  could  have  for  this  Psalm  which  I 
salvation.  This  meaning,  however,  cannot  b  ined.     [1 

is    improbable    that  tafeOi   which,    in    all   oil. 
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signifies  intelligens,  should,  as  a  technical  term,  mean  Intel- 
Hgentern  faciens;  because  the  Hiph.  TOfcTI,  in  the  causative 
meaning  "to  impart  understanding",  occurs  only  in  solitary- 
instances  (ver.  8,  Prov.  xxi.  11)  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  period 
before  the  Exile,  and  only  came  into  common  use  in  the  later 
language  (in  Daniel,  Chronicles,  and  Nehemiah).  But,  that 
which  is  decisive  against  the  meaning  "a  didactic  poem"  is 
the  fact,  that  among  the  thirteen  Psalms  which  are  inscribed 
7^1^32 ,  there  are  only  two  (xxxii.  and  lxxviii.)  which  can 
be  regarded  as  didactic  poems.  Ps.  xlv.  is  called,  in  addition, 
rYT*P  "W\  and  Ps.  cxlii.,  D^H,  two  names  which  ill  accord 
with  a  didactic  intention  and  plan.  Even  Ps.  xlvii.  8,  a  pas- 
sage of  importance  in  the  determining  of  the  right  idea  of 
the  word,  in  which  ^Dt^D  occurs  as  an  accusative  of  the 
object,  excludes  the  meaning  "didactic  poem".  Ewald  observes 
(Dichter  des  Alien  Bundes,  i,  31)  that  "in  Ps.  xlvii.  8  we 
have  the  safest  guide  to  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word;  in 
this  passage  ^Oi£7D  stands  side  by  side  with  *")»]  as  a  more 
exact  definition  of  the  singing  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  an  intelligent,  melodious  song  must  be  equivalent  to  a 
choice  or  delicate,  skillfully  composed  song".  But  in  all  other 
cases,  ^Oi^D  is  only  found  as  an  attribute  of  persons,  because 
it  is  not  that  which  makes  prudent,  but  that  which  is  in 
itself  intelligent,  that  is  so  named.  Even  in  2  Chron.  xxx. 
22,  where  allusion  is  made  to  the  Maskil  Psalms,  it  is  the 
Levite  musicians  themselves  who  are  called  (21L3  b?t')  D^ob'OH 
(i.  e.  those  who  play  skillfully  with  delicate  tact).  Thus  then 
we  are  driven  to  the  Hiphil  meaning  of  pensive  meditation 
in  cvi.  7,  cf.  xli.  2,  Prov.  xvi.  20 ;  so  that  b'Ofc'E  signifies  that 
which  meditates,  then  meditation,  just  like  T22D,  that  which 
multiplies,  and  then  fulness;  HTIE/bj  that  which  destroys, 
and  then  destruction.  From  the  Maskil  Psalms,  as  e.  g.  from 
liv.  and  cxlii.,  we  cannot  discover  anything  special  as  to  the 
technical  meaning  or  use  of  the  word.  The  word  means  just 
pia  meditatio,  a  devout  meditation,  and  nothing  more. 

Vers.  1 — 2.  The  Psalm  begins  with  the  celebration  of 
the  happiness  of  the  man  who  experiences  God's  justifying 
grace,  when  he  gives  himself  up  unreservedly  to  Him.  Sin 
is  called  y#0,  as  being  a  breaking  loose  or  tearing  away 
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from  God;  DNEn,   as  a  deviation  from  that  winch  is  well- 

r   t  -: 

pleasing  to  God;  p$[,  as  a  perversion,  distortion,  misdeed. 
The  forgiveness  of  sin  is  styled  NBO  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7),  as  a 
lifting  up  and  taking  away,  oupetv  and  fopaipetv,  Exod.  xxxiv. 
7;  HD3  (lxxxv.  3,  Prov.  x.  12,  Neh.  iii.  37),  as  a  covering, 
so  that  it  becomes  invisible  to  God,  the  Holy  One,  and  is 
as  though  it  had  never  taken  place;  DfcTI  N^  (2  Sam.  xix. 
20,  cf.  v_>**£*,  to  number,  reckon,  00  XoYiCeoGai,  Rom.  iv. 
6 — 9),  as  a  non-imputing;  the  StxotioauvY)  /wpU  epycov  is  here 
distinctly  expressed.  The  justified  one  is  called  pBf9"V|feO, 
as  being  one  who  is  exempted  from  transgression,  prcevarica- 
tione  levatus  (Ges.  §  135,  1);  *it£0,  instead  of  NBtt,  Isa.  xxxiii. 
24,  is  intended  to  rhyme  with  "»1D3  (which  is  the  j9«r?.  to 
HD3,  just  as  "DI!  is  the  participle  to  T)2);  wVJ.  on  Isa.  xxii. 
13.  One  "covered  of  sin"  is  one  over  whose  sin  lies  the 
covering  of  expiation  (183,  root  rp,  to  cover,  cogn.  JL£, 
%-ais»,  -.  t^  j  *^fc)  before  the  holy  eyes  of  God.  The  third 
designation  is  an  attributive  clause:  "to  whom  Jahve  doth 
not  reckon  misdeed",  inasmuch  as  He,  on  the  contrary, 
regards  it  as  discharged  or  as  settled.  He  who  is  thus 
justified,  however,  is  only  he  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  ITD*1, 
no  deceit,  which  denies  and  hides,  or  extenuates  and  excuses, 
this  or  that  favourite  sin.  One  such  sin  designedly  retained  is 
a  secret  ban,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  justification. 

Vers.  3 — 5.  For,  as  his  own  experience  has  taught  the 
poet,  he  who  does  not  in  confession  pour  out  all  his  corrup- 
tion before  God,  only  tortures  himself  until  he  unburdens 
himself  of  his  secret  curse.    Since  ver.  3  by  itself  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  reason  for  the  proposition  just  laid  down, 
13  signifies  either  "because,  quod"  (e.  g.  Prov.  xxii.  22)  or 
"when,  quum"  (Judges  xvi.  1G,  Hos.  xi.  1).    The  PIJKtf  waa 
an  outburst  of  the  tortures  which  his  accusing  consci<  1 
prepared  for  him.    The  more  he  strove  against  confessing! 
the  louder  did  conscience  speak;  and  while  it  was  not  in  bis 
power  to  silence  this  inward  voice,   in   which   the  wrath  of 
God  found  utterance,  he  cried  the  whole  day,  viz.  for  help; 
but  while  his  heart  was  still  unbroken,  he  cried  yel 
no  answer.   He  cried  all  day  Long,  for  God's  pnnishin 
hand  (xxxviii.  3,  xxxix.    11)  lay    heavy    upon   him   d 
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night;  the  feeling  of  divine  wrath  left  him  no  rest,  cf.  Job 
xxxiii.  14  sqq.  A  fire  burned  within  him  which  threatened 
completely  to  devour  him.  The  expression  is  >JQTQ  (like 
]Bty2  in  xxxvii.  20,  cii.  4),  without  D,  inasmuch  as  the  fears 
which  burn  fiercely  within  him  even  to  his  heart  and,  as  it 
were,  scorch  him  up,  he  directly  calls  the  droughts  of  summer. 
The  2  is  the  Beth  of  the  state  or  condition,  in  connection 
with  which  the  change,  t.  e.  degeneration  (Job  xx.  14),  took 
place;  for  mutare  in  aliquid  is  expressed  by  b  "SD.  The  b 
(which  Saadia  and  other  have  mistaken)  in  nb6  is  part  of 
the  root;  -1156  (from  ~lt£6,  Jo*J,  to  suck),  inflected  after  the 
analogy  of  bft)  and  the  like,  signifies  succus.  In  the  summer- 
heat  of  anxiety  his  vital  moisture  underwent  a  change:  it 
burned  and  dried  up.  Here  the  music  becomes  louder  and 
does  its  part  in  depicting  these  torments  of  the  awakened 
conscience  in  connection  with  a  heart  that  still  remains  un- 
broken. In  spite  of  this  SidtyaXjia,  however,  the  historical 
connection  still  retains  sufficient  influence  to  give  ^"ViK 
the  force  of  the  imperfect  (cf.  xxx.  9):  "I  made  known  my 
sin  and  my  guilt  did  I  not  cover  up  (HD3  used  here  as  in 
Prov.  xxviii.  13,  Job  xxxi.  33);  I  made  the  resolve:  I  will 
confess  my  transgressions  to  the  Lord  (min  =  miSTl,  Neh. 
i.  6,  ix.  2;  elsewhere  construed  with  the  accusative,  vid.  Prov. 
xxviii.  13)  —  then  Thou  forgavest",  etc.  Hupfeld  is  inclined 
to  place  TnEN  before  "jyniK  TlXiCn ,  by  which  "yniN  and 
rVTIN  would  become  futures ;  but  Tl'DD  tib  "01JJ1  sounds  like 
an  assertion  of  a  fact,  not  the  statement  of  an  intention, 
and  DNCO  riDNI  is  the  natural  continuation  of  the  THEN  which 
immediately  precedes.  The  form  n&sfco  finNl  is  designedly 
used  instead  of  Ni^ni.  Simultaneously  with  his  confession 
of  sin,  made  fide  supplice,  came  also  the  absolution:  then 
Thou  forgavest  the  guilt  (m,  misdeed,  as  a  deed  and  also 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  t.  e.  guilt  contracted,  and  penance  or 
punishment,  cf.  Lam.  iv.  6,  Zech.  xiv.  19)  of  my  sin.  Vox 
nondum  est  in  ore,  says  Augustine,  et  vulnus  sanatur  in  corde. 
The  rte  here  is  the  antithesis  of  the  former  one.  There  we  have 
a  shrill  lament  over  the  sinner  who  tortures  himself  in  vain, 
here  the  clear  tones  of  joy  at  the  blessed  experience  of  one 
who  pours  forth  his  soul  to  God  —  a  musical  Yea  and  Amen 
to  the  great  truth  of  justifying  grace. 
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Vers.  6 — 7.  For  this  mercy,  which  is  provided  for  every 
sinner  who  repents  and  confesses  his  sin,  let  then,  every 
TOPI,  who  longs  for  -|Di"l,  turn  in  prayer  to  Jahve  frto  n>6, 
at  the  time  (xxi.  10,  1  Chron.  xii.  22;  cf.  ny2,  Isa.  xlix.  8) 
when  He,  and  His  mercy,  is  to  be  found  (cf.  Deut.  iv.  29 
with  Jer.  xxix.  13,  Isa.  Iv.  6,  IKsarn).  This  hortatory  wish 
is  followed  by  a  promissory  assurance.  The  fact  of  F]Etfi6 
D^SH  C"|P  being  virtually  a  protasis:  quum  inundant  aquce 
magnce  (7  of  the  time),  which  separates  p*l  from  vpx,  prohi- 
bits our  regarding  p~i  as  belonging  to  yhx  in  this  instance, 
although  like  F)N,  ?jN,  D|s  and  ]©,  p"i  is  also  placed  per  hy- 
pallage  at  the  head  of  the  clause  (as  in  Prov.  xiii.  10:  with 
pride  there  is  only  contention),  even  when  belonging  to  a 
part  of  the  clause  that  follows  further  on.  The  restrictive 
meaning  of  pi  here,  as  is  frequently  the  case  (Deut.  iv.  6, 
Judges  xiv.  16,  1  Kings  xxi.  25,  cf.  Ps.  xci.  8),  has  passed 
over  to  the  affirmative :  certo  quum,  etc.  Inundation  or  flood- 
ing is  an  exemplificative  description  of  the  divine  judgment 
(cf.  Nah.  i.  8);  ver.  6bc  is  a  brief  form  of  expressing  the 
promise  which  is  expanded  in  Ps.  xci.  In  ver.  7,  David 
confirms  it  from  his  own  experience.  The  assonance  in  T30 
■0*)?P  (Thou  wilt  preserve  me,  so  that  "is,  angustum  =  an* 
gustice,  does  not  come  upon  me,  cxix.  143)  is  not  undesigned; 
and  after  vran  comes  1J1,  just  like  )bj  after  foyTQ  in  xxix. 
9.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  setting  aside  Ti,  with 
Houbigant  and  others,  as  a  repetition  of  the  half  of  the  word 
'On^D.  The  infinitive  p  (Job  xxxviii.  7)  might,  like  21,  plur. 
>S1 ,  ph ,  plur.  ij?n,  with  equal  right  be  inflected  as  a  substan- 
tive; and  vbB  (as  in  lvi.  8),  which  is  likewise  treated  as 
substantive,  cf.  ps;,  Dan.  xii.  7,  presents,  as  a  genitive,  no 
more  difficulty  than  does  njTlin  the  expression  r;;~  ir'N  With 
songs  of  deliverance  doth  Jahve  surround  him,  so  that  t! 
encompass  him  on  all  sides,  and  an  occasion  of  exulting 
meets  him  in  whatever  direction  he  turns.  The  music  h 
again  for  the  third  time  becomes  forte,  and  that  to  expi 
the  highest  feeling  of  delight. 

Yers.  8—10.  It  is  not  Jahve,  who  here  Bpeak  1  in 
to  the  words  that  have  been  thus  far  addressed  to  Him.    In 
this  case  the  person  addressed  must  be  the  po<  t,  who,  how- 
ever, has  already  attained  the  knowledge  ben 
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It  is  lie  himself  who  now  directly  adopts  the  tone  of  the 
teacher  (cf.  xxxiv.  12).  That  which  David,  in  Ps.  li.  15,  pro- 
mises to  do,  he  here  takes  in  hand,  viz.  the  instruction  of 
sinners  in  the  way  of  salvation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  read  ?\yTX 
instead  of  Pl25pK»  as  Olshausen  does;  the  suffix  of  5|TOBft< 
and  5plK  (for  TpiN)  avails  also  for  this  third  verb,  to  which 
tyg  ipfnj,  equivalent  to  *yg  ?|\^J  Cty  (fixing  my  eye  upon 
thee,  i.  e.  with  sympathising  love  taking  an  interest  in  thee), 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  subordinate  relative  clause.  The 
LXX.  renders  it  by  emaTYjpiu)  em  as  too;  ocp  6aX[ioo;  jj.oo ,  so 
that  it  takes  ^Jj,  in  accordance  with  its  radical  signification 
firmare,  as  the  r  eg  ens  qi  wy  (I  will  fix  my  eye  steadfastly 
upon  thee);  but  for  this  there  is  no  support  in  the  general 
usage  of  the  language.  The  accents  give  a  still  different 
rendering;  they  apparently  make  *yg  an  accus.  advert,  (since 
WV  yhv  WN  is  transformed  from  "on?  "fhi  n^ptf) :  I  will  counsel 
thee  with  mine  eye;  but  in  every  other  instance,  ty  y^n  means 
only  a  hostile  determination  against  any  one,  e.  g.  Isa.  vii. 
5.  The  form  of  address,  without  changing  its  object,  passes 
over,  in  ver.  9,  into  the  plural  and  the  expression  becomes 
harsh  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  perverted  character  which 
it  describes.  The  sense  is  on  the  whole  clear:  not  constrained, 
but  willing  obedience  is  becoming  to  man,  in  distinction  from 
an  irrational  animal  which  must  be  led  by  a  bridle  drawn 
through  its  mouth.  The  asyndeton  clause:  like  a  horse,  a 
mule  (TJQ  as  an  animal  that  is  isolated  and  does  not  pair; 

cf.    i)J  alone  of  its  kind,  single,  unlike,  the  opposite  of 

which  is      .; ,  a  pair,  equal  number),  has  nothing  remarkable 

about  it,  cf.  xxxv.  14,  Isa.  xxxviii.  14.  But  it  is  not  clear 
what  V"W  is  intended  to  mean.  We  might  take  it  in  its  usual 
signification  "ornament",  and  render  "with  bit  and  bridle, 
its  ornament",  and  perhaps  at  once  recognise  therein  an 
allusion  to  the  senseless  servility  of  the  animal,  viz.  that  its 
ornament  is  also  the  means  by  which  it  is  kept  in  check, 
unless  "Hy,  ornament,  is  perhaps  directly  equivalent  to 
"harness".  Still  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  to  be  respect- 
ed: in  camo  et  frceno  —  as  Jerome  reproduces  it  —  maxil- 
las  eorum  constringere  quinon  approximant  ad  te.  If  HJ means 
jaw,  mouth  or  cheek,  then  DlW>  V"j;  is  equivalent  to  or  a 
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eorum  ooiuranda  sunt  (Ges.  §  132,  rem.  1),  which  the  LXX. 
expresses  by  a-^ott,  constringe,  or,  following  the  Cod.  Alex., 
cq;i;  (cfyfeic),  constringes.  Like  Ewald  and  Hitzig  (on  Ezek. 
xvi.  7),  we  may  compare  with  vjg,  the  cheek,  the  Arabic 

Jl&«,  which,  being  connected  with  1H|,  a  furrow,  signifies 
properly  the  furrow  of  the  face,  i.  e.  the  indented  part 
running  downwards  from  the  inner  corners  of  the  eyes  to 
both  sides  of  the  nose,  but  then  by  synecdoche  the  cheek. 
If  VI])  refers  to  the  mouth  or  jaws ,  then  it  looks  as  if  b3 
5P7&J  2!p  must  be  translated:  in  order  that  they  may  not  come 
too  near  thee,  viz.  to  hurt  thee  (Targ.,  Syriac,  Rashi,  etc.); 
but  this  rendering  does  not  produce  any  point  of  comparison 
corresponding  to  the  context  of  this  Psalm.  Therefore,  it 
is  rather  to  be  rendered:  otherwise  there  is  no  coming  near 
to  thee.  This  interpretation  takes  the  emphasis  of  the  ^2 
into  account,  and  assumes  that,  according  to  a  usage  of 
the  language  that  is  without  further  support,  one  might,  for 
instance,  say:  nBtP'  ^ftzb  ^3,  "I  will  never  go  thither."  In 
Prov.  xxiii.  17,  bl  also  includes  within  itself  the  verb 
to  be.  So  here:  by  no  means  an  approaching  to  thee,  i.  e. 
there  is,  if  thou  dost  not  bridle  them,  no  approaching  or 
coming  near  to  thee.  These  words  are  not  addressed  to  God, 
but  to  man,  who  is  obliged  to  use  harsh  and  forcible  means 
in  taming  animals,  and  can  only  thus  keep  them  under  his 
control  and  near  to  him.  In  the  antitype,  it  is  the  sinner, 
who  will  not  come  to  God,  although  God  only  is  his  help, 
and  who,  as  David  has  learned  by  experience,  must  first  of 
all  endure  inward  torture,  before  he  comes  to  a  right  state 
of  mind.  This  agonising  life  of  the  guilty  conscience  which 
the  ungodly  man  leads,  is  contrasted  in  ver.  10  with  the 
mercy  which  encompasses  on  all  sides  him,  who  trusts  in 
God.  D':n,  in  accordance  with  the  treatment  of  this  adjec- 
tive as  if  it  were  a  numeral  (vid. Ixxxix.  51),  is  an  attributive 
or  adjective  placed  before  its  noun.  The  final  clause  might 
be  rendered:  mercy  encompasses  him;  but  the  Poel  and 
ver.  7  favour  the  rendering:  with  mercy  doth  He  encom- 
pass him. 

Ver.  11.    After  the  doctrine  of  the  Psalm  has  been  un- 
folded in  three  unequal  groups  of  verses,  there  follows,  cor- 
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responding  to  the  brief  introduction,  a  still  shorter  close, 
which  calls  upon  those  whose  happy  state  is  there  celebrated, 
to  join  in  songs  of  exultant  joy. 


PSALM  XXXIII. 

PRAISE  OP  THE  RULER  OF  THE  WORLD  AS  BEING  THE 
DEFENDER  OF  HIS  PEOPLE. 

1  SHOUT  for  joy,  0  ye  righteous,  in  Jahve, 
For  the  upright  praise  is  comely. 

2  Praise  Jahve  with  cithern, 

With  a  ten-stringed  nabla  play  unto  Him. 

3  Sing  unto  Him  a  new  song, 
Play  merrily  with  a  joyful  noise. 

4  For  upright  is  the  word  of  Jahve, 
And  all  His  working  is  in  faithfulness. 

5  He  loveth  righteousness  and  judgment; 
The  earth  is  full  of  the  mercy  of  Jahve. 

G  By  the  word  of  Jahve  were  the  heavens  made, 
And  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth  all  their  host. 

7  He  gathereth  the  waters  of  the  sea  together  as  a  heapj 
He  layeth  up  the  depths  in  storehouses. 

8  Let  all  the  earth  fear  before  Jahve, 

Let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of 
Him. 

9  For  He  spake,  and  it  was  done; 
He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. 

10  Jahve  hath  brought  the  counsel  of  the  heathen  to  nought, 
He  hath  made  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  none  effect. 

11  The  counsel  of  Jahve  standeth  for  ever, 

The  thoughts  of  His  heart  to  all  generations. 

12  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  Jahve, 

The  people  whom  He  chooseth  for  His  own  inheritance. 
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13  From  heaven  Jahve  looketh  down, 
He  seeth  all  the  children  of  men. 

14  From  the  place  of  His  habitation  He  looketh 
Upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 

15  He,  who  fashioneth  their  heart  together, 
Who  considereth  all  their  works. 

16  A  king  doth  not  triumph  by  great  strength, 

A  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  great  power. 

17  A  vain  thing  is  a  horse  for  victory, 
And  its  great  strength  cannot  deliver. 

18  Behold,  the  eye  of  Jahve  is  upon  them  that  fear  Him, 
Upon  them  that  hope  in  His  mercy, 

19  To  deliver  their  soul  from  death, 
And  to  keep  them  alive  in  famine. 

20  Our  soul  waiteth  for  Jahve, 
Our  help  and  our  shield  is  He. 

21  For  in  Him  shall  our  heart  rejoice, 
Because  we  trust  in  His  holy  Name 

22  Let,  then,  Thy  mercy,  0  Jahve,  be  upon  us, 
According  as  we  hope  in  Thee! 


The  Davidic  Maskil,  Ps.  xxxii.,  is  followed  by  an  anony- 
mous congregational  song  of  a  hymnic  character,  which  begins 
just  like  the  former  closes.  It  owes  its  composition  appa- 
rently to  some  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  heathen  op- 
pression, which  had  resulted  from  God's  interposition  and 
without  war.  Moreover  it  exhibits  no  trace  of  dependence 
upon  earlier  models,  such  as  might  compel  us  to  assign  a 
late  date  to  it;  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  for  instance,  which 
Hitzig  adopts.  The  structure  is  symmetrical.  Between  the 
two  hexastichs,  vers.  1—3,  20—22,  the  materia  laudis  is  set 
forth  in  eight  tetrastichs. 

Vers.  1  —  3.  The  call  contained  in  this  hexastich  i^ 
addressed  to  the  righteous  and  upright,  who  earnestly  seek 
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to  live  a  godly  and  God -pleasing  life,  and  the  sole  deter- 
mining rule  of  whose  conduct  is  the  will  and  good  pleasure  of 
God.  These  alone  know  God,  whose  true  nature  finds  in  them 
a  clear  mirror;  so  on  their  part  they  are  joyfully  to  confess 
what  they  possess  in  Him.  For  it  is  their  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  honour,  to  praise  him,  and  make  their  boast 
in  Him.  DlfcO  is  the  feminine  of  the  adjective  Pllfeti  (formed 
out  of  ino),  as  in  cxlvii.  1,  cf.  Prov.  xix.  10.  On  -fl33  (LXX. 
xi6apa,  xivupa)  and  ?2}  (LXX.  ^aXxyjpiov,  va(3Xa,  vaoXa,  etc.) 
vid.  Introduction  §  II.  ?2\  is  the  name  given  to  the  harp 
or  lyre  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  skin  bottle  or 
flask  (root  d:,  to  swell,  to  be  distended),  and  ilipy  b22,  "harp 
of  the  decade",  is  the  ten-stringed  harp,  which  is  also  called 
absolutely  "Yit^y,  and  distinguished  from  the  customary  ^Dj, 
in  xcii.  4.  By  a  comparison  of  the  asyndeton  expressions  in 
xxxv.  14,  Jer.  xi.  19,  Aben-Ezra  understands  by  "yiitfj?  ^2J 
two  instruments,  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  words.  Ge- 
catilia,  whom  he  controverts,  is  only  so  far  in  error  as  that 
he  refers  the  ten  to  holes  (D^DpJ)  instead  of  to  strings.  The 
2  is  Beth  instrum.,  just  like  the  expression  xi6ocpiCsiv  h  xi6dt- 
pau,  Apoc.  xiv.  2.  A  "new  song"  is  one  which,  in  consequence 
of  some  new  mighty  deeds  of  God,  comes  from  a  new  impulse 
of  gratitude  in  the  heart,  xl.  4,  and  frequently  in  the  Psalms, 
Isa.  xlii.  10,  Judith  vi.  13,  Apoc.  v.  9.  In  V2WJ  the  notions 
of  scite  and  strenue,  suaviter  and  naviter,  blend.  With 
n^inii,  referring  back  to  i:n,  the  call  to  praise  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  circle  as  it  closes. 

Vers.  4  —  5.  Now  begins  the  body  of  the  song.  The 
summons  to  praise  God  is  supported  (1)  by  a  setting  forth 
of  His  praiseworthiness  *  (a)  as  the  God  of  revelation 
in  the  kingdom  of  Grace.  His  word  is  *)& ,  upright  in  in- 
tention, and,  without  becoming  in  any  way  whatever  untrue 
to  itself,  straightway  fulfilling  itself.  His  every  act  is  an 
act  in  n^EN,  truth,  which  verifies  the  truth  of  His  word, 
and  one  which  accomplishes  itself.  On  DHX,  equivalent  to 
Nin  2Hfc,  vid.  vii.  10,  xxii.  29.     PDIS   is  righteousness  as 


*  We  have  adopted  the  word  "praiseworthiness"  for  the  sake  of 
conciseness  of  expression,  in  order  to  avoid  an  awkward  periphrasis,  in 
the  sense  of  being  worthy  to  be  praised.  —  TK. 
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conduct;  tODB;D  is  right  as  a  rule  of  judgment  and  a  state 
or  condition.  -\£ri  is  an  accusative,  as  in  cxix.  64:  miseri- 
cordid  Domini  plena  est  terra  (the  introit  for  Misercordias 
Sunday  or  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter). 

Vers.  6 — 9.  God's  praiseworthiness  (b)  as  the  Creator 
of  the  world  in  the  kingdom  of  Nature.  Jahve's  ^21  is 
His  almighty  "Let  there  be";  and  VD  nn  (inasmuch' as 
the  breath  is  here  regarded  as  the  material  of  which  the 
word  is  formed  and  the  bearer  of  the  word)  is  the  command, 
or  in  general,  the  operation  of  His  commanding  omnipotence 
(Job  xv.  30,  cf.  iv.  9;  Isa.  xxxiv.  16,  cf.  xi.  4).  The  heavens 
above  and  the  waters  beneath  stand  side  by  side  as  miracles 
of  creation.  The  display  of  His  power  in  the  waters  of  the 
sea  consists  in  His  having  confined  them  within  fixed  bounds 
and  keeping  them  within  these.  "D  is  a  pile,  i.  e.  a,  piled  up 
heap  (Arabic  nadd),  and  more  especially  in  reference  to 
harvest:  like  such  a  heap  do  the  convex  waters  of  the  sea, 
being  firmly  held  together,  rise  above  the  level  of  the  con- 
tinents. The  expression  is  like  that  in  Josh.  iii.  13,  16,  cf. 
Exod.  xv.  8;  although  there  the  reference  is  to  a  miracle 
occurring  in  the  course  of  history,  and  in  this  passage  to  a 
miracle  of  creation.  Dj3  refers  to  the  heap  itself,  not  to  the 
walls  of  the  storehouses  as  holding  together.  This  latter 
figure  is  not  introduced  until  ver.  lb :  the  bed  of  the  sea 
and  those  of  the  rivers  are,  as  it  were,  rvniTiN,  treasuries  or 
storehouses,  in  which  God  has  deposited  the  deep,  foaming 
waves  or  surging  mass  of  waters.  The  inhabitants  0l£'\  not 
iSBty)  of  the  earth  have  cause  to  fear  God  who  is  thus  omni- 
potent (np,  in  the  sense  of  falling  back  from  in  terror);  for 
He  need  only  speak  the  word  and  that  which  He  wills  comes 
into  being  out  of  nothing ,  as  we  see  from  the  hexaemeron 
or  history  of  Creation,  but  which  is  also  confirmed  in  human 
history  (Lam.  iii.  37).  He  need  only  command  and  it  stands 
forth  like  an  obedient  servant,  that  appears  in  all  haste  at 
the  call  of  his  lord,  cxix.  91. 

Vers.  10 — 11.  His  praiseworthiness  (c)  as  the  irresistible 
Ruler  in  the  history  of  men.  Since  in  2  Sam.  xv.  34,  xvii. 
14,  and  frequently,  HSg  HEPI  is  a  common  phrase,  therefore 
TSH  as  in  lxxxix.  34,"  Ezek.  xvii.  19,  is  equivalent  to  nErri 
(Ges.  §  67,  rem.  9).  The  perfects  are  not  used  in  the  abstract, 
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but  of  that  which  has  been  experienced  most  recently,  since 
the  "new  song"  presupposes  new  matter.  With  ver.  11  com- 
pare Prov.  xix.  21.  The  rw  of  God  is  the  unity  of  the 
"thoughts  of  His  heart ,"  i.  e.  of  the  ideas ,  which  form  the 
inmost  part,  the  ultimate  motives  of  everything  that  takes 
place.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  is  the  uninterrupted 
carrying  out  of  a  divine  plan  of  salvation,  the  primary 
object  of  which  is  His  people,  but  in  and  with  these  are 
included  humanity  at  large. 

Vers.  12 — 19.  Hence  the  call  to  praise  God  is  supported 
(2)  by  a  setting  forth  of  that  which  His  people  possess  in 
Him.  This  portion  of  the  song  is  like  a  paraphrase  of  the 
^E'N  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  29.  The  theme  in  ver.  12  is  proved  in 
vers.  13 — 15  by  the  fact,  that  Jahve  is  the  omniscient  Ruler, 
because  He  is  the  Creator  of  men,  without  whose  knowledge 
nothing  is  undertaken  either  secretly  or  openly,  and  especially 
if  against  His  people.  Then  in  vers.  16 — 19  it  is  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  His  people  have  in  Jahve  a  stronger  defence 
than  the  greatest  worldly  power  would  be.  Jahve  is  called 
the  fashioner  of  all  the  hearts  of  men,  as  in  Zech.  xii.  1,  cf. 
Prov.  xxiv.  12,  as  being  their  Maker.  As  such  He  is  also 
the  observer  of  all  the  works  of  men;  for  He  is  acquainted 
with  their  origin  in  the  laboratory  of  the  heart,  which  He 
as  Creator  has  formed.  Hupfeld  takes  TP  as  an  equalisation 
(pariter  ac)  of  the  two  appositions;  but  then  it  ought  to  be 
P2IE  (cf.  xlix.  3,  11).  The  LXX.  correctly  renders  it  xaxa- 
jiova?,  singillatim.  It  is  also  needless  to  translate  it,  as  Hup- 
feld does:  He  who  formed,  qui  ftnxit;  for  the  hearts  of  men 
were  not  from  the  very  first  created  all  at  one  time,  but  the 
primeval  impartation  of  spirit-life  is  continued  at  every  birth 
in  some  mysterious  way.  God  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  Hebr. 
xii.  9.  For  this  very  reason  everything  that  exists,  even  to 
the  most  hidden  thing,  is  encompassed  by  His  omniscience 
and  omnipotence.  He  exercises  an  omniscient  control  over 
all  things,  and  makes  all  things  subservient  to  the  designs 
of  His  plan  of  the  universe,  which,  so  far  as  His  people  are 
concerned,  is  the  plan  of  salvation.  Without  Him  nothing 
comes  to  pass ;  but  through  Him  everything  takes  place. 
The  victory  of  the  king,  and  the  safety  of  the  warrior,  are 
not  their  own  works.   Their  great  military  power  and  bodily 
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strength  can  accomplish  nothing  without  God,  who  can  also 
be  mighty  in  the  feeble.  Even  for  purposes  of  victory 
(HWn,  cf.  nj;W;,  xxi.  2)  the  war-horse  is  T>#,  i.  e.  a  thing 
that  promises  much,  but  can  in  reality  do  nothing;  it  is  not 
its  great  strength,  by  which  it  enables  the  trooper  to  escape 
(E^).  "The  horse",  says  Solomon  in  Prov.  xxi.  31,  "is  equip- 
ped for  the  day  of  battle,  but  n^ltfFlPI  Tft,  Jahve's  is  the  vic- 
tory", He  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will.  The  ultimate 
ends  of  all  things  that  come  to  pass  are  in  His  hands,  and  — 
as  vers.  18  sq.  say,  directing  special  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant truth  by  n|TI  —  the  eye  of  this  God,  that  is  to  say  the 
final  aim  of  His  government  of  the  world,  is  directed  towards 
them  that  fear  Him,  is  pointed  at  them  that  hope  in  His 
mercy  (D^irpJ?).  In  ver.  19,  the  object,  norf?,  is  expanded 
by  way  of  example.  From  His  mercy  or  loving-kindness, 
not  from  any  acts  of  their  own,  conscious  of  their  limited 
condition  and  feebleness,  they  look  for  protection  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  peril,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their 
life  in  famine.  Ps.  xx.  8  is  very  similar;  but  the  one  passage 
sounds  as  independent  as  the  other. 

Vers.  20 — 22.  Accordingly,  in  this  closing  hexastich, 
the  church  acknowledges  Him  as  its  help,  its  shield,  and 
its  source  of  joy.  Besides  the  passage  before  us,  rcn  occurs 
in  only  one  other  instance  in  the  Psalter,  viz.  cvi.  13.  This 
word,  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  words  signifying  hoping 

and  waiting,  is  perhaps  from  the   root  2T\  (LC^,  /<^> 

firmiter  constringere  sc.  nodum),  to  be  firm,  compact,  like  rnp 
from  nijj,  to  pull  tight  or  fast,  cf.  the  German  harren  (to 
wait)  and  hart  (hard,  compact).  In  ver.  20&  we  still  hear  the 
echo  of  the  primary  passage  Deut.  xxxiii.  29  (cf.  ver.  26). 
The  emphasis,  as  in  cxv.  9 — 11,  rests  upon  fcOPl,  into  which 
12,  in  ver.  21,  puts  this  thought,  viz.  He  is  the  unlimited 
sphere,  the  inexhaustible  matter,  the  perennial  spring  of 
our  joy.  The  second  >3  confirms  this  subjectively.  His  holy 
Name  is  His  church's  ground  of  faith,  of  love,  and  of  hope; 
for  from  thence  comes  its  salvation.  It  can  boldly  pray 
that  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  may  be  upon  it ,  for  it  waits 
upon  Him,  and  man's  waiting  or  hoping  and  God's  giving 
are  reciprocally  conditioned.     This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
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■ntfifcp.    God  is  true  to  His  word.    The   Te  Deum  laudamus 
of  Ambrose  closes  in  the  same  way. 


PSALM  XXXIV. 

THANKSGIVING  AND  TEACHING  OF  ONE  WHO   HAS 
EXPERIENCED  DELIVERANCE. 

2  N  I  WILL  bless  Jahve  at  all  times, 

Continually  let  His  praise  be  in  my  mouth. 

3  2   In  Jahve  shall  my  soul  make  her  boast, 

The  patient  shall  hear  thereof  and  be  glad. 

4  ]  0  magnify  Jahve  with  me, 

And  let  us  exalt  His  name  together. 

5  1  I  sought  Jahve,  and  He  answered  me, 

And  out  of  all  my  fears  did  He  deliver  me. 

6  n  Looking  unto  Him  they  are  lightened, 

And  their  faces  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

7  l  This  afflicted  one  cried,  and  Jahve  heard, 

And  saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

8  PI  The  Angel  of  Jahve  encampeth  round  about  them  that  i 

fear  Him, 
And  delivereth  them. 

9  ft  Taste  and  see,  that  Jahve  is  good  ■ — 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  Him. 

10  i  Fear  Jahve,  ye  His  saints! 

For  there  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  Him. 

11  D  Young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger, 

But  they  that  seek  Jahve  do  not  want  any  good  thing. 

12  b  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me! 

The  fear  of  Jahve  will  I  teach  you. 

13  0  "Whosoever  thou  art,  dost  thou  desire  long  life, 

Dost  thou  love  days  that  thou  mayst  see  good  — : 

14  3  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil, 

And  thy  lips  from  deceitful  speaking. 

15  D  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good, 

Seek  peace,  and  pursue  it. 

16  y  The  eyes  of  Jahve  observe  the  righteous, 

And  His  ears  their  cry. 
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17  I  The  face  of  Jahvo  is  against  the  evil  doers, 

To  cut  off  their  remembrance  from  the  earth. 

18  tf  The  former  cry  unto  Jahve,  and  He  heareth, 

And  out  of  all  their  troubles  He  delivereth  them. 

19  p  Jahve  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken  heart, 

And  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit. 

20  1  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous, 

But  out  of  them  all  doth  Jahve  deliver  him. 

21  C  He  preserveth  all  his  bones, 

Not  one  of  them  is  broken. 

22  n  Evil  shall  slay  the  wicked, 

And  they  that  hate  the  righteous  shall  be  punished. 

23  D  Jahve  redeemeth  the  soul  of  His  servant, 

And  they  shall  not  be  punished  who  trust  in  Him. 

In  Ps.  xxxiii.  18  we  heard  the  words,  "Behold,  the  eye 
of  Jahve  is  directed  towards  them  that  fear  Him",  and  in  xxxiv. 
16  we  hear  this  same  grand  thought,  "the  eyes  of  Jahve  are 
directed  towards  the  righteous".  Ps.  xxxiv.  is  one  of  the  eight 
Psalms  which  are  assigned,  by  their  inscriptions,  to  the  time 
of  David's  persecution  by  Saui,  and  were  composed  upon 
that  weary  way  of  suffering  extending  from  Gibea  of  Saul 
to  Ziklag.  (The  following  is  an  approximation  to  their  chro- 
nological order:  vii.,  lix.,  lvi.,  xxxiv.,  lii.,  lvii. ,  cxlii.,  liv.). 
The  inscription  runs:  Of  David,  when  he  disguised  his  under- 
standing (iBjflO  with  Dag. ,  lest  it  should  be  pronounced 
ioytt)  oefore  Abimelech,  and  he  drove  him  away  (*nt2fWi 
with  Chateph  Pathach,  as  is  always  the  case  with  verbs 
whose  second  radical  is  *j,  if  the  accent  is  on  the  third 
radical)  and  he  departed.  David,  being  pressed  by  Saul,  fled 
into  the  territory  of  the  Philistines;  here  he  was  recognised 
as  the  man  who  had  proved  such  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
them  years  since  and  he  was  brought  before  Achish,  the 
king.  Ps.  lvi.  is  a  prayer  which  implores  help  in  the  trouble 
of  this  period  (and  its  relation  to  Ps.  xxiv.  resembles  that  of 
Ps.  li.  to  xxxii.).  David's  life  would  have  been  lost  had  not 
his  desperate  attempt  to  escape  by  playing  the  part  of  a  mad- 
man been  successful.  The  king  commanded  him  to  depart, 
and  David  betook  himself  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  his  own 
country,  viz.  the  cave  of  Adullam  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah. 
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The  correctness  of  the  inscription  has  been  disputed. 
Hupfeld  maintains  that  the  writer  has  blindly  taken  it  from 
1  Sam.  xxi.  14.  According  to  Redslob,  Hitzig,  Olshausen, 
and  Stahelin,  he  had  reasons  for  so  doing,  although  they 
are  invalid.  The  iDgtp  of  the  Psalm  (ver.  9)  seemed  to  him 
to  accord  with  18JHD,  1  Sam.  xxi.  14;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
he  combined  y?nPFI,  gloriaris,  of  the  Psalm  (ver.  3)  with 
bbtTPij  insanivit,  1  Sam.  xxi  14.  We  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. The  Psalm  does  not  contain  any  express  reference 
to  that  incident  in  Philistia,  hence  we  infer  that  the  writer 
of  the  inscription  knew  of  this  reference  from  tradition.  His 
source  of  information  is  not  the  Books  of  Samuel ;  for  there 
the  king  is  called  ttfON,  whereas  he  calls  him  ^D^QK,  and 
this,  as  even  Basil  has  perceived  (yid.  Euthymius  Zigadenus' 
introduction  to  this  Psalm),  is  the  title  of  the  Philistine  kings, 
just  as  Pharaoh  is  title  of  the  Egyptian ,  Agag  of  the  Ama- 
lekite,  and  Lucumo  of  the  Etruscan  kings.  His  source  of 
information,  as  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xxii.  1  with  Ps. 
xviii.  1  shews,  is  a  different  work,  viz.  the  Annals  of  David, 
in  which  he  has  traced  the  Psalm  before  us  and  other  Psalms 
to  their  historical  connection ,  and  then  indicated  it  by  an 
inscription  in  words  taken  from  that  source.  The  fact  of 
the  Psalm  being  alphabetical  says  nothing  against  David  as 
its  author  (yid.  on  Ps.  ix. — x.).  It  is  not  arranged  for  mu- 
sic; for  although  it  begins  after  the  manner  of  a  song  of 
praise,  it  soon  passes  into  the  didactic  tone.  It  consists  of 
verses  of  two  lines,  which  follow  one  another  according  to 
the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  )  is  wanting, 
just  as  the  2  is  wanting  in  Ps.  cxlv.;  and  after  n,  as  in  Ps. 
xxv.,  which  is  the  counterpart  to  xxxiv.,  follows  a  second 
supernumerary  d. 

Vers.  2 — 4.  The  poet  begins  with  the  praise  of  Jahve, 
and  calls  upon  all  the  pious  to  unite  with  him  in  praising 
Him.  The  substantival  clause  ver.  2&,  is  intended  to  have 
just  as  much  the  force  of  a  cohortative  as  the  verbal  clause 
ver.  2a.  PD12N ,  like  int&HIPl ,  is  to  be  written  with  Chateph- 
Pathach  in  the  middle  syllable.  In  distinction  from  0*3]^ 
afflicti,  Ui\y&  signifies  submissi,  those  who  have  learnt  endur- 
ance or  patience  in  the  school  of  affliction.    The  praise  of 
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the  psalmist  will  greatly  help  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
such;  for  it  applies  to  the  Deliverer  of  the  oppressed.  But 
in  order  that  this  praise  may  sound  forth  with  strength  and 
fulness  of  tone,  he  courts  the  assistance  of  companions  in 
ver.  4.  To  acknowledge  the  divine  greatness  with  the  utter- 
ance of  praise  is  expressed  by  bl)  with  an  accusative  in  lxix. 
31;  in  this  instance  with  b:  to  offer  rbll  unto  Him,  cf.  xxix. 

!  t   \  :  ' 

2.  Even  DCTl  has  this  subjective  meaning:  with  the  heart 
and  in  word  and  deed,  to  place  the  exalted  Name  of  God 
as  high  as  it  really  is  in  itself.  In  accordance  with  the  rule, 
that  when  in  any  word  two  of  the  same  letters  follow  one 
another  and  the  first  has  a  Shebd,  this  Shebd  must  be  an 
audible  one,  and  in  fact  Chateph  Pathach  preceded  by  Gaja 
(Metheg),  we  must  write  HEETO. 

Vers.  5 — 7.  The  poet  now  gives  the  reason  La*  this 
praise  by  setting  forth  the  deliverance  he  has  experienced. 
He  longed  for  God  and  took  pains  to  find  Him  (such  is  the 
meaning  of  Vftl  in  distinction  from  Bte),  and  this  striving, 
which  took  the  form  of  prayer,  did  not  remain  without  some 
actual  answer  (roy  is  used  of  the  being  heard  and  the  ful- 
filment as  an  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  praying  one). 
The  perfects,  as  also  in  vers.  6,  7,  describe  facts,  one  of 
which  did  not  take  place  without  the  other;  whereas  qjgjj 
would  give  them  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent. 
In  ver.  6,  his  own  personal  experience  is  generalised  into 
an  experimental  truth,  expressed  in  the  historical  form:  they 
look  unto  Him  and  brighten  up,  i.  e.  whosoever  looketh 
unto  Him  (*?KEF2ri  of  a  look  of  intense  yearning,  eager  for 
salvation,  as' in  Num.  xxi.  9,  Zech.  xii.  10)  brightens  up. 
It  is  impracticable  to  make  the  CU&  from  ver.  3  the  sub- 
ject; it  is  an  act  and  the  experience  that  immediately  accom- 
panies it,  that  is  expressed  with  an  universal  subject  and 
in  gnomical  perfects.  The  verb  ^7V,  here  as  in  Isa.  lx.  5, 
has  the  signification  to  shine,  glitter  (whence  rnrD,  light). 
Theodoret  renders  it :  c0  jistoc  mciecus  x<j>  6c(j>  7rpooiu>v  <pu>To; 
axilva<;  Uyzzai  vospou,  the  gracious  countenance  of  God  is  re- 
flected on  their  faces;  to  the  actus  directus  of  fides  supplex 
succeeds  the  actus  reflexus  of  fides  triumphans.  It  never 
comes  to  pass  that  their  countenances  must  be  covered  with 
shame  on  account  of  disappointed  hope:  this  shall  not  and 
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cannot  be,  as  the  sympathetic  force  of  bi<  implies.  In  all  the 
three  dialects  isn  ("l?n)  has  the  signification  of  being  ashamed 
and  scared;  according  to  Gesenius  and Fiirst  (root  ~)D)  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  primary  signification  of  reddening,  blushing ;  in 
reality,  however,  since  it  is  to  be  combined,  not  with  .t^,  but 

with  ,  t^  (cf.  wft$",  "l£2,  wit,  j^-t),  it  proceeds  from  the  pri- 
mary signification  of  covering,  hiding,  veiling  (Arabic  chaftra, 
tachaffara,  used  of  a  woman,  cf.  chamara,  to  be  ashamed, 
to  blush,  to  be  modest,  used  of  both  sexes) ,  so  that  conse- 
quently the  shame-covered  countenance  is  contrasted  with 
that  which  has  a  bright,  bold,  and  free  look.  In  ver.  7,  this 
general  truth  is  again  individualised.  By  "0^  DT  (like  *j»b  HI 
in  lxviii.  9)  David  points  to  himself.  From  the  great  perii 
in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  court  of  the  Philistines,  from 
which  God  has  rescued  him,  he  turns  his  thoughts  with 
gratitude  and  praise  to  all  the  deliverances  which  lie  in 
the  past. 

Vers.  8 — 11.  This  praise  is  supported  by  a  setting  forth 
of  the  gracious  protection  under  which  God's  saints  continu- 
ally are.  The  miT  ^5s6ft,  is  none  other  than  He  who  was  the 
medium  of  Jahve's  intercourse  with  the  patriarchs,  and  who 
accompanied  Israel  to  Canaan.  This  name  is  not  collective 
(Calvin,  Hupfeld,  Kamphausen,  and  others).  He,  the  One, 
encampeth  round  about  them,  in  so  far  as  He  is  the  Captain 
of  the  host  of  Jahve  (Josh.  v.  14),  and  consequently  is  accom- 
panied by  a  host  of  inferior  ministering  angels;  or  insofar 
as  He  can,  as  being  a  spirit  not  limited  by  space,  furnish 
protection  that  covers  them  on  every  side.  T\)h  (cf.  Zech. 
ix.  8)  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  D]TiD  in  Gen.  xxxii.  2  sq., 
that  angel-camp  which  joined  itself  to  Jacob's  camp ,  and 
surrounded  it  like  a  barricade  or  carrago.  On  the  fut.  con- 
sec.  D^rpi,  et  expedit  eos,  as  a  simple  expression  of  the  se- 
quence, or  even  only  of  a  weak  or  loose  internal  connection, 
vid.  Ewald,  §  343 ,  a.  By  reason  of  this  protection  by  the 
Angel  of  God  arises  (ver.  9)  the  summons  to  test  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  God  in  their  own  experience.  Tasting  (YsuaaaSai, 
Hebr.  vi.  4  sq.,  1  Pet.  ii.  3)  stands  before  seeing;  for  spiritual 
experience  leads  to  spiritual  perception  or  knowledge,  and 
not  vice  versa.    Nisi  gustaveris,  says  Bernard,  non  videbis. 
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David  is  desirous  that  others  also  should  experience  what 
he  has  experienced  in  order  that  they  may  come  to  know 
what  he  has  come  to  know,  viz.  the  goodness  of  God.*  Hence 
in  ver.  10,  the  call  to  the  saints  to  fear  Jahve  (iNT  instead 
of  \XT,  in  order  to  preserve  the  distinction  between  veremini 
and  videbunt,  as  in  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  1  Sam.  xii.  24);  for  whoso 
fears  Him,  possesses  everything  in  Him.  The  young  mature 
lions  may  sooner  lack  and  suffer  hunger,  because  they  have 
no  prey,  than  that  he  should  suffer  any  want  whatsoever, 
the  goal  of  whose  striving  is  fellowship  with  God.  The  verb 
ttT)  (to  lack,  be  poor,  once  by  metaplasm  £>'*p,  1  Sam.  ii. 
7,  root  eh,  to  be  or  to  make  loose,  lax),  elsewhere  used 
only  of  men,  is  here,  like  civ.  21  bm  tfj?2,  transferred  to  the 
lions,  without  DH>S>3  being  intended  to  refer  emblematically 
(as  in  xxxv.  17,  lvii.  5,  xvii.  12)  to  his  powerful  foes  at  the 
courts  of  Saul  and  of  Achish. 

Vers.  12 — 15.  The  first  main  division  of  the  Psalm  is 
ended;  the  second  (much  the  same  as  in  Ps.  xxxii.)  assumes 
more  the  tone  of  a  didactic  poem;  although  even  vers.  6, 
9 — 11  have  something  of  the  didactic  style  about  them.  The 
poet  first  of  all  gives  a  direction  for  fearing  God.  We  may 
compare  xxxii.  8,  li.  15  —  how  thoroughly  Davidic  is  the 
turn  which  the  Psalm  here  takes!    D^3  are  not  children  in 

•   T 

years  or  in  understanding;  but  it  is  a  tender  form  of  address 
of  a  master  experienced  in  the  ways  of  God  to  each  one  and 
to  all,  as  in  Prov.  i.  8,  and  frequently.  In  ver.  13  he  throws 
out  the  question,  which  he  himself  answers  in  vers.  14  sq. 
This  form  of  giving  impressiveness  to  a  truth  by  setting  it 
forth  as  a  solution  of  some  question  that  has  been  propounded 
is  a  habit  with  David:  xv.  1,  xxiv.  8,  10,  xxv.  12.  In  the  use 
made  of  this  passage  from  the  Psalms  in  1  Pet.  iii.  10 — 12 
(=  vers.  13 — 17  a  of  the  Psalm)  this  form  of  the  question 
is  lost  sight  of.  To  D^n  VDH,  as  being  just  as  exclusive  in 
sense,  corresponds  C'^  2mK,  so  that  consequently  HlK"];  is 
a  definition  of  the  purpose.  C1^  signifies  days  in  the  mass, 
just  as  D^n  means  long-enduring  life.    We  see  from  James 


*  On  account  of  this  ver.  9,  Te-jaaoQe  xaiiSsTe,  x.  t.  X.,  Ps.  xxxiii. 
(xxxiv.)  was  the  Communion  Psalm  of  the  early  church,  Constit.  Apost. 
viii.  13,  Cyril,  Catech.  Myst.  v.  17. 
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iii.  2  sqq.,  where  ver.  13  also,  in  its  form,  calls  to  mind  the 
Psalm  before  us,  why  the  poet  give  the  pre-eminence  to  the 
avoiding  of  sins  of  the  tongue.  In  ver.  15,  from  among  what 
is  good  peace  is  made  prominent,  —  peace,  which  not  only 
are  we  not  to  disturb,  but  which  we  are  to  seek,  yea,  pursue 
it  like  as  the  hunter  pursues  the  finest  of  the  herds.  Let  us 
follow,  says  the  apostle  Paul  also,  Rom.  xiv.  19  (cf.  Hebr. 
xii.  14),  after  those  things  which  make  for  peace,  nbv?  is 
a  relationship ,  harmonious  and  free  from  trouble,  that  is 
well-pleasing  to  the  God  of  love.  The  idea  of  the  bond  of 
fellowship  is  connected  with  the  corresponding  word  elp^vY), 
according  to  its  radical  notion. 

Vers.  17 — 22.  The  poet  now  recommends  the  fear  of 
God,  to  which  he  has  given  a  brief  direction,  by  setting  forth 
its  reward  in  contrast  with  the  punishment  of  the  ungodly. 
The  prepositions  bb<  and  3,  in  vers  16 a  and  17 a,  are  a  well 
considered  interchange  of  expression:  the  former,  of  gracious 
inclination  (xxxiii.  18),  the  latter,  of  hostile  intention  or 
determining,  as  in  Job  vii.  8,  Jer.  xxi.  10,  xliv.  11,  after  the 
phrase  in  Lev.  xvii.  10.  The  evil  doers  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  power  of  destruction  that  proceeds  from  the  counte- 
nance of  Jahve,  which  is  opposed  to  them,  until  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  their  earthly  existence  left.  The  sub- 
jects to  ver.  18  are  not,  according  to  cvii.  17—19,  the  jn  W'y 
(evil  doers) ,  since  the  indispensable  characteristic  of  peni- 
tence is  in  this  instance  wanting,  but  the  0*pHtf  (the  righ- 
teous). Probably  the  B  strophe  stood  originally  before  the 
y  strophe,  just  as  in  Lam.  ii  —  iv.  the  B  precedes  the  y 
(Hitzig).  In  connection  with  the  present  sequence  of  the 
thoughts,  the  structure  of  ver.  18  is  just  like  ver.  6:  Clamant 
et  Dominus  audit  —  si  qui  (quicunque)  clamant.  What  is 
meant  is  the  cry  out  the  depth  of  a  soul  that  despairs  of 
itself.  Such  crying  meets  with  a  hearing  with  God ,  and  in 
its  realisation,  an  answer  that  bears  its  own  credentials. 
"The  broken  in  heart"  are  those  in  whom  the  egotistical,  i. 
e.  self- loving,  life,  which  encircles  its  own  personality, 
is  broken  at  the  very  root;  "the  crushed  or  contrite  OfrCH, 
from  sol,  with  a  changeable  a,  after  the  form  D)b]i<  from 
b\}^)  in  spirit"  are  those  whom  grievous  experiences,  leading 
to  penitence,  of  the  false  eminence  to  which  their  proud  self- 
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consciousness  has  raised  them,  have  subdued  and  thoroughly 
humbled.  To  all  such  Jahve  is  nigh,  He  preserves  them 
from  despair,  He  is  ready  to  raise  up  in  them  a  new  life 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  and  to  cover  or  conceal  their  in- 
finitive deficiency;  and,  they,  on  their  part,  being  capable 
of  receiving,  and  desirous  of,  salvation,  He  makes  them 
partakers  of  His  salvation.  It  is  true  these  afflictions  come 
upon  the  righteous,  but  Jahve  rescues  him  out  of  them  all, 
chin  =  ]\2D  (the  same  enallage  generis  as  in  Ruth  i.  19,  iv. 
11).  He  is  under  the  most  special  providence,  "He  keepeth 
all  his  bones ,  not  one  of  them  (ne  unum  quidern)  is  broken" 
—  a  pictorial  exemplification  of  the  thought  that  God  does 
not  suffer  the  righteous  to  come  to  the  extremity,  that  He 
does  not  suffer  him  to  be  severed  from  His  almighty  pro- 
tecting love ,  nor  to  become  the  sport  of  the  oppressors. 
Nevertheless  we  call  to  mind  the  literal  fulfilment  which 
these  words  of  the  psalmist  received  in  the  Crucified  One ; 
for  the  Old  Testament  prophecy ,  which  is  quoted  in  John 
xix.  33 — 37,  may  be  just  as  well  referred  to  our  Psalm  as 
to  Exod.  xii.  46.  Not  only  the  Paschal  lamb,  but  in  a  com- 
parative sense  even  every  affliction  of  the  righteous,  is  a 
type.  Not  only  is  the  essence  of  the  symbolism  of  the  worship 
of  the  sanctuary  realised  in  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  is  the  history 
of  Israel  and  of  David  repeated  in  Him,  not  only  does  human 
suffering  attain  in  connection  with  Him  its  utmost  intensity, 
but  all  the  promises  given  to  the  righteous  are  fulfilled  in 
Him  xax'  lloyjr^\  because  He  is  the  righteous  One  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  the  Holy  One  of  God  in  a  sense  altogether 
unique  (Isa.  liii.  11,  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  Zach.  ix.  9,  Acts  iii.  14, 
xxii.  14).  —  The  righteous  is  always  preserved  from  extreme 
peril,  whereas  evil  (njTl)  slays  (nniO  stronger  than  JTEH) 
the  ungodly:  evil,  which  he  loved  and  cherished,  becomes 
the  executioner's  power,  beneath  which  he  falls.  And  they 
that  hate  the  righteous  must  pay  the  penalty.  Of  the  meanings 
to  incur  guilt,  to  feel  one's  self  guilty,  and  to  undergo 
punishment  as  being  guilty,  Dt^'N  (vid.  on  iv.  11)  has  the 
last  in  this  instance. 

Ver.  23.  The  order  of  the  alphabet  having  been  gone 
through,  there  now  follows  a  second  d  exactly  like  xxv.  22. 
Just  as  the  first  s,  xxv.  16,  is  njS,  so  here  in  ver.  17  it  is 
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ijB;  and  in  like  manner  the  two  supernumerary  Phe's  cor- 
respond to  one  another  —  the  Elohimic  in  the  former 
Psalm,  and  the  Jehovic  in  this  latter. 


PSALM  XXXV. 

CALL  TO  ARMS  AGAINST  UNGRATEFUL  PERSECUTORS, 
ADDRESSED  TO  GOD. 

1  CONTEND,  Jahve,    with    those  who  contend  with  me, 
Fight  Thou  against  those  who  fight  against  me. 

2  Lay  hold  of  shield  and  buckler, 
And  stand  up  as  my  help. 

3  And  draw  forth  the  spear  and  shut  up  the  way  against 

my  persecutors, 
Say  unto  my  soul:  I  am  thy  salvation. 

4  Let  those  be  confounded  and  ashamed  who  seek  after 

my  soul, 
Let  those  fall  back  and  be  covered  with  shame  who  de- 
vise my  hurt. 

5  Let  them  become  as  chaff  before  the  wind, 
The  Angel  of  Jahve  thrusting  them  away. 

6  Let  their  way  become  darkness  and  slipperinesses, 
The  Angel  of  Jahve  pursuing  them. 

7  For  without  cause  have  they  hid  for  me  their  net, 
Without  cause  a  pit  have  they  digged  for  my  soul. 

8  Let  destruction  come  upon  him  at  unawares, 
And  let  his  net,  which  he  hath  hid,  catch  himself, 
With  a  crash  let  him  fall  into  it. 

9  So  shall  my  soul  exult  in  Jahve, 
It  shall  rejoice  in  His  salvation. 

10  All  my  bones  shall  say:  Jahve,  who  is  like  unto  Thee, 
Who  deliverest  the  afflicted  from  him  who  is  too  strong 

for  him, 
The  afflicted  and  the  poor  from  him  who  robbeth  him! 
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11  Unjust  witnesses  rise  up; 

That  which  I  know  not,  they  ask  of  me. 

12  They  reward  me  evil  for  good, 
Bereavement  hath  come  upon  my  soul. 

13  And  I  —  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sack- 

cloth, 
I  mortified  my  soul  with  fasting, 
And  my  prayer  returned  into  my  own  bosom. 

14  As  for  a  friend,  a  brother  to  me,  did  I  go  about, 

As  one  who  sorroweth  for  a  mother,  I  went  softly  about 
in  mourning  attire. 

15  And  now  when  I  halt  they  are  joyous  and  gather  them- 

selves together, 
The  abjects  gather  themselves  together  against  me,  and 

those  whom  I  do  not  know, 
They  mock  and  cease  not. 

16  After  the  manner  of  common  parasites, 
They  gnash  upon  me  with  their  teeth. 

17  0  Lord,  how  long  wilt  Thou  look  on?! 
Bring  back  my  soul  from  their  destructions, 
My  only  one  from  the  lions. 

18  I  will  praise  Thee  in  a  great  congregation, 
Among  much  people  will  I  sing  praise  unto  Thee. 

19  Let  not  mine  enemies  falsely  rejoice  over  me, 

Let  not  those  who  hate  me  without  a  cause  wink  the 
eye. 

20  For  they  utter  not  peaceful  words, 

But  against  those  who  are  quiet  in  the  land  they  devise 
deceitful  matters. 

21  And  they  open  their  mouth  wide  concerning  me, 
They  say:  Aha,  aha,  now  our  eye  sees  it. 

22  Thou  seest  it,  Jahve,  therefore  keep  not  silence; 
0  Lord,  remain  not  far  from  me. 

23  Stir  up  Thyself  and  awake  to  my  right, 
My  God  and  my  Lord,  to  my  cause. 
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24  Do  justice  to  me  according  to  Thy  righteousness,  Jahve, 

my  God, 
And  let  them  not  rejoice  oyer  me. 

25  Let  them  not  say  in  their  heart:  Aha,  it  is  our  desire! 
Let  them  not  say:  We  have  swallowed  him  up. 

26  Let  those  be  ashamed  and  be  covered  with  confusion 

together 
Who  rejoice  at  my  hurt, 

Let  those  be  clothed  with  shame  and  dishonour 
Who  magnify  themselves  against  me. 

27  Let  those  shout  for  joy  and  rejoice  who  do  not  envy  mo 

my  right. 
And  let  them  say  continually:  Jahve  be  magnified, 
Who  hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  His  servant. 

28  And  my  tongue  shall  declare  Thy  righteousness, 
Thy  praise  at  all  times. 

This  Ps.  xxxv.  and  Ps.  xxxiv.  form  a  pair.  They  are 
the  only  Psalms  in  which  the  name  PlIiT  "]*6d  is  mentioned. 
The  Psalms  that  belong  to  the  time  of  David's  persecution 
by  Saul  are  the  Psalms  which  are  more  especially  pervaded 
by  such  retrospective  references  to  the  Tora.  And  in  fact 
this  whole  Psalm  is,  as  it  were,  the  lyrical  expansion  of  that 
which  David  expresses  before  Saul  in  1  Sam.  xxiv-  16  [15, 
Engl.].  The  critical  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
Psalm  is  closely  allied  with  that  respecting  the  author  of 
Ps.  xl.  and  lxix.  to  which  Ps.  xxxv.  is  nearly  related;  cf. 
vers.  21,  27  with  xl.  16  sq.;  ver.  13  with  lxix.  11  sq.;  whereas 
the  relation  of  Ps.  lxxi.  to  Ps.  xxxv.  is  decidedly  a  secon- 
dary one.  Hitzig  conjectures  it  to  be  Jeremiah;  but  vers. 
I — 3  are  appropriate  in  the  lips  of  a  persecuted  king,  and 
not  of  a  persecuted  prophet.  The  points  of  contact  of  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  with  our  Psalm  (Jer.  xviii.  19  sq., 
xxiii.  12,  Lam.  ii.  16),  may  therefore  in  this  instance  be 
more  safely  regarded  as  reminiscences  of  an  earlier  writer 
than  in  Ps.  lxix.  Throughout  the  whole  Psalm  there 
prevails  a  deep  vexation  of  spirit  (to  which  corresponds 
the    suffix  ID"'— »   as   in  Ps.   lix.  lvi.  xi.   xvii.  xxii.   lxiv.) 
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and  strong  emotion;  it  is  not  until  the  second  part,  where 
the  poet  describes  the  base  ingratitude  of  his  enemies,  that 
the  language  becomes  more  calm  and  transparent,  and  a 
more  quiet  sadness  takes  the  place  of  indignation  and  rage. 

Each  of  the  three  parts  opens  with  a  cry  for  deliverance; 
and  closes,  in  the  certain  assumption  that  it  will  take  place, 
with  a  vow  of  thanksgiving.  The  divisions  cannot  therefore  be 
mistaken,  viz.  vers.  1 — 10,  11  — 18,  19 — 28.  The  relative 
numbers  of  the  stichs  in  the  separate  groups  is  as  follows: 
G.  6.  5.  5.  |  7.  7.  5.  |  6.  6.  6.5. 

There  are  only  a  few  Psalms  of  David  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Saul's  persecution,  which,  like  Ps.  xxii.,  keep  within 
the  limits  of  deep  inward  grief;  and  in  scarcely  a  single 
instance  do  we  find  him  confining  himself  to  the  expression 
of  the  accursed  fate  of  his  enemies  with  prophetic  certainty, 
as  that  which  he  confidently  expects  will  be  realised  (as, 
e.  g.,  in  vii.  13 — 17).  But  for  the  most  part  the  objective 
announcement  of  punishment  is  swallowed  up  by  the  force 
of  his  inmost  feelings,  and  changed  into  the  most  importu- 
nate prayer  (as  in  vii.  7,  xvii.  13,  and  frequently);  and  this 
feverish  glow  of  feeling  becomes  still  more  harshly  prominent, 
when  the  prayer  for  the  revelation  of  divine  judgment  in 
punishment  passes  over  into  a  wish  that  it  may  actually 
take  place.  In  this  respect  Ps.  vii.  xxxv.  lxix.  cix.  form  a 
fearful  gradation.  In  Ps.  cix. ,  the  old  expositors  count  as 
many  as  thirty  anathemas.  "What  explanation  can  we  give 
of  such  language  coming  from  the  lips  and  heart  of  the  poet? 
Perhaps  as  paroxysms  of  a  desire  for  revenge?  His  advance 
against  Nabal  shews  that  even  a  David  was  susceptible  of 
such  feelings ;  but  1  Sam.  xxv.  32  sq.  also  shews  that  only 
a  gentle  stirring  up  of  his  conscience  was  needed  to  dissuade 
him  from  it.  How  much  more  natural  —  we  throw  out  this 
consideration  in  agreement  with  Kurtz  —  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  that  magnanimity  peculiar  to  him  should  have 
maintained  its  ascendancy  in  the  moments  of  the  highest  re- 
ligious consecration  in  which  he  composed  his  Psalms!  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  unholy  fire  of  personal  passion 
could  be  here  mingled  with  the  holy  fire  of  his  love  to  God. 
It  is  in  fact  the  Psalms  more  especially,  which  arc  the  purest 
and  most  faithful  mirror  of  the  piety  of  the  Old  Testament: 
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the  duty  of  love  towards  one's  enemies,  however,  is  so  little 
alien  to  the  Old  Testament  (Exod.  xxiii.  4  sq.,  Lev.  xix.  18, 
Prov.  xx.  22,  xxiv.  17,  xxv.  21  sq.,  Job  xxxi.  29  sq.),  that 
the  very  words  of  the  Old  Testament  are  made  use  of  even 
in  the  New  to  inculcate  this  love.  And  from  Ps.  vii.,  in  its 
agreement  with  the  history  of  his  conduct  towards  Saul,  we 
have  seen  that  David  was  conscious  of  having  fulfilled  this 
duty.  All  the  imprecatory  words  in  these  Psalms  come, 
therefore,  from  the  pure  spring  of  unself-seeking  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  God.  That  this  zeal  appears  in  this  instance 
as  zeal  for  his  own  person  or  character  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  David,  as  the  God-anointed  heir  of  the  kingdom,  stands 
in  antagonism  to  Saul,  the  king  alienated  from  God;  and, 
that  to  his  mind  the  cause  of  God ,  the  continuance  of  the 
church,  and  the  future  of  Israel,  coincide  with  his  own 
destiny.  The  fire  of  his  anger  is  kindled  at  this  focus  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  view  which  he  has  of  his  own  position  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  redemption.  It  is  therefore  a  holy 
fire;  but  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  as  Jesus  Himself 
declares  in  Luke  ix.  55,  is  in  this  respect,  nevertheless,  a 
relatively  different  spirit  from  that  of  the  Old.  That  act  of 
divine  love,  redemption,  out  of  the  open  fountain  of  which 
there  flowed  forth  the  impulse  of  a  love  which  embraces 
and  conquers  the  world,  was  then  as  yet  not  completed; 
and  a  curtain  then  still  hung  before  eternity,  before  heaven 
and  hell,  so  that  imprecations  like  lxix.  20  were  not  under- 
stood, even  by  him  who  uttered  them,  in  their  infinite  depth 
of  meaning.  Now  that  this  curtain  is  drawn  up,  the  New 
Testament  faith  shrinks  back  from  invoking  upon  any  one 
a  destruction  that  lasts  ub)V^j  and  love  seeks,  so  long  as  a 
mere  shadow  of  possibility  exists,  to  rescue  everything  hu- 
man from  the  perdition  of  an  unhappy  future,  —  a  perdi- 
tion the  full  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  exhausted  by  hu- 
man thought. 

In  connection  with  all  this,  however,  there  still  remains 
one  important  consideration.  The  curses,  which  are  contained 
in  the  Davidic  Psalms  of  the  time  of  Saul's  persecution,  are 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  as  fulfilled  in  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Acts  i.  20,  Rom.xi.  7 — 10.  One  expression  found 
in  our  Psalm,  eixia^aav  \ie  Scopsav  (cf.  lxix.  5)  is  used  by  Jesus 
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(John  xv.  25)  as  fulfilled  in  Him;  it  therefore  appears  as 
though  the  whole  Psalm  ought  to  be,  or  at  least  may  be, 
taken  typically  as  the  words  of  Christ.  But  nowhere  in  the 
Gospels  do  we  read  an  imprecation  used  by  Jesus  against 
His  own  and  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  David's 
imprecations  are  not  suited  to  the  lips  of  the  Saviour,  nor 
do  the  instances  in  which  they  are  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment give  them  the  impress  of  being  His  direct  words:  they 
are  treated  as  the  language  of  prophecy  by  virtue  of  the 
Spirit,  whose  instrument  David  was,  and  whose  work  the 
Scriptures  are.  And  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  Chris- 
tian adopts  them  in  prayer.  For  after  the  pattern  of  his 
Lord,  who  on  the  cross  prayed  "Father  forgive  them",  he 
desires  that  even  his  bitterest  enemies  may  not  be  eternally 
lost,  but,  though  it  be  only  when  in  articulo  mortis,  that 
they  may  come  to  their  right  mind.  Even  the  anathemas  of 
the  apostle  against  the  Judaising  false  teachers  and  against 
Alexander  the  smith  (Gal.  i.  9,  v.  12,  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  refer 
only  to  temporal  removal  and  chastisement,  not  to  eternal 
perdition.  They  mark  the  extreme  boundary  where,  in  extra- 
ordinary instances,  the  holy  zeal  of  the  New  Testament  comes 
in  contact  with  the  holy  fervour  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Vers.  1 — 3.  The  psalmist  begins  in  a  martial  and  an- 
thropomorphical style  such  as  we  have  not  hitherto  met 
with.  On  the  ultima -accentuation  of  rQi"],  vid.  on  iii.  8. 
Both  nx  are  signs  of  the  accusative.  This  is  a  more  natural 
rendering  here,  where  the  psalmist  implores  God  to  sub- 
jugate his  foes,  than  to  regard  rN  as  equivalent  to  cy  (cf. 
Isa.  xlix.  25  with  ib.  xxvii.  8,  Job  x.  2);  and,  moreover,  for 
the  very  same  reason  the  expression  in  this  instance  is  CH1? 
(in  the  Kal,  which  otherwise  only  lends  the  part,  cn"b,  lvi. 
2  sq.,  to  the  Niph.  urbl)  instead  of  the  reciprocal  form 
Cn^n.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  cr6  means  properly 
vorare,  and  war  is  consequently  conceived  of  as  a  devouring 
of  men;  but  the  Arabic  offers  another  primary  meaning:  to 
press  close  and  compact  (Niph.  to  one  another),  conse- 
quently Wrbtj  means  a  dense  crowd,  a  dense  bustle  and 
tumult  (cL  the  Homeric  xXovos).   The  summons  to  Jahve  to 
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arm,  and  that  in  a  twofold  manner,  viz.  with  the  po  for 
warding  off  the  hostile  blow  and  H3S  (vid.  v.  13)  which  cov- 
ers the  body  like  a  testudo  —  by  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  both  shields  at  the  same  time,  the  figure 
is  idealised  —  is  meant  to  express,  that  He  is  to  make 
Himself  felt  by  the  foes,  in  every  possible  way,  to  their  own 
confounding,  as  the  unapproachable  One.  The  2  of  VHTJO 
(in  the  character  of  help  turned  towards  me)  is  the  so-called 
Beth  essentice,*  as  in  Exod.  xviii.  4,  Prov.  iii.  26,  Isa. 
xlviii.  10  (tanquam  argenium),  and  frequently,  p  in  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  Exod.  xv.  9,  cf.  Gen.  xiv.  14,  viz.  to 
bring  forth,  draw  forth,  to  draw  or  unsheath  (a  sword) ;  for 
as  a  sword  is  sheathed  when  not  in  use,  so  a  spear  is  kept 
in  the  ooopoSoxrj  (Odyss.  i.  128).  Even  Parchon  understands 
"IJD  to  mean  a  weapon;  and  the  word  acqapt?,  in  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  Strabo,  a  northern  Asiatic,  more  especially 
a  Scythian,  battle-axe,  has  been  compared  here;**  but  the 
battle-axe  was  not  a  Hebrew  weapon,  and  *i}p,  which,  thus 
defectively  written,  has  the  look  of  an  imperative,  also  gives 
the  best  sense  when  so  taken  (LXX.  cu-pcXeioov,  Targ.  pTlKfi), 
viz.  close,  i.  e.  cut  off,  inter  elude  scil.  viam.  The  word  has 
Bechi,  because  >STI  riNlp^,  "casting  Thyself  against  my  per- 


*  The  Hebrew  Beth  essentice  is  used  much  more  freely  and  exten- 
sively than  the  Arabic,  which  is  joined  exclusively  to  the  predicate  of 
a  simple  clause,  where  in  our  language  the  verb  is  "to  be",  and  as  a 
rule  only  to  the  predicate  of  negative  clauses:  laisa  bi-hakimin,  he  is 
not  wise,  or  laisa  bi-l-hakimi,  he  is  not  the  wise  man.  The  predicate 
can  accordingly  be  indeterminate  or  determinate.  Moreover,  in  Heb- 
rew, where  this  3  is  found  with  the  predicate,  with  the  complement  of 
the  subject,  or  even,  though  only  as  a  solecism  {vid.  Gesenius'  The- 
saurus p.  175),  with  the  subject  itself,  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
may  be  determinate,  whether  as  an  attribute  determined  by  itself  (Exod. 
vi.  3.  ^  ^G),  by  a  suffix  (as  above,  xxxv.  2,  cf.  cxlvi.  5,  Exod.  xviii. 
4,  Prov.  iii.  26),  or  even  by  the  article.  At  all  events  no  syntactic  ob- 
jection can  be  brought  against  the  interpretations  of  pJ'JJ^'  "*n  ^be 
quality  of  smoke",  xxxvii.  20;  cf.  ^H3,  lxxviii.  33,  and  of  tfQ3?j 
"in  the  character  of  the  soul",  Lev.  xvii.  11. 

**  Probably  one  and  the  same  word  with  the  Armenian  sakr,  to 
which  are  assigned  the  (Italian)  meanings  mannaja,  scure,  brando  ferro, 
in  Ciakciak's  Armenian  Lexicon ;  cf.  Lagarde's  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen, 
18G6,  S.  203. 
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iltors",  belongs  to  both  the  preceding  summonses.  Dacli- 
BeU  rightly  directs  attention  to  the  similar  sequence  of  the 
accents  in  lv.  19,  lxvi.  15.  The  Mosaic  figure  of  Jahve  as 
a  man  of  war  (-r:r^r2  L!'\X,  Exod.  xv.  3,  Deut.  xxxii.  41  sq.) 
is  worked  out  here  with  brilliant  colours,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  a  wrathful  spirit.  But  we  see  from  ver.  3&  what  a 
spiritual  meaning,  nevertheless,  the  whole  description  is  in- 
tended to  convey.  In  God's  intervention,  thus  manifested 
in  facts,  he  would  gladly  hear  His  consolatory  utterance  to 
himself.  The  burden  of  his  cry  is  that  God's  love  may  break 
through  the  present  outward  appearance  of  wrath  and  make 
itself  felt  by  him. 

Vers.  4 — 8.  Throughout  the  next  two  strophes  follow 
terrible  imprecations.  According  to  Fiirst  and  others  the 
relation  of  #12  and  "®n  is  like  that  of  erblassen,  to  turn 
pale  (cf.  Isa.  xxix.  22  with  Ps.  xxxiv.  6),  and  errothen,  to 
turn  red,  to  blush.  #o  has,  however,  no  connection  with 
^13,  nor  has  "i£n,  Jii*.,  y+^i  any  connection  with  **£*,  to 

be  red;  but,  according  to  its  radical  notion,  #j2  means 
disturbari  {yid.  vi.  11),  and  IDPJ,  obtegere ,  absconder e  (vid. 
xxxiv.  6).  i:d,  properly  "let  them  be  made  to  fall  back" 
(cf.,  e.  g.,  Isa.  xlii.  17).  On  the  figure  in  ver.  5a  cf.  lxxxiii. 
14.  The  clauses  respecting  the  Angel  of  Jahve,  vers.  5b 
and  6&,  are  circumstantial  clauses,  viz.  clauses  defining  the 
manner,  nrn  (giving,  viz.  them,  the  push  that  shall  cause 
their  downfall ,  equivalent  to  CPH  or  DPI! ,  lxviii.  28)  is 
closely  connected  with  the  figure  in  ver.  6«,  and  D5T), 
with  the  figure  in  ver.  5a\  consequently  it  seems  as  though 
the  original  position  of  these  two  clauses  respecting  the 
Angel  of  Jahve  had  been  disturbed;  just  as  in  Ps.  xxxiv.,  the 
y  strophe  and  the  D  strophe  have  changed  their  original 
places.  It  is  the  Angel,  who  took  off  Pharaoh's  chariot 
wheels  so  that  they  drave  them  heavily  (Exod.  xiv.  25)  that 
is  intended  here.  The  fact  that  this  Angel  is  concerned  here, 
where  the  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  kingship  of  the  pro- 
mise shall  be  destroyed  at  its  very  beginning  or  not,  har- 
monises with  the  appearing  of  the  T)  "N^D  at  all  critical 
junctures  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  redemption. 
nip^pSn,  loca  passim  lubrica,  is  an  intensive  form  of  expres- 
sion for  nip^n,  lxxiii.  18.  Just  as  nrn  recalls  to  mind  Exod. 
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xv. ,  so  CD"h  recalls  Judges  v.  In  this  latter  passage  the 
Angel  of  Jahve  also  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  conquerors 
who  are  pursuing  the  smitten  foe,  incarnate  as  it  were  in 
Deborah. 

Ver.  7  also  needs  re-organising,  just  as  in  vers.  5  sq. 
the  original  positions  of  TTH  and  DS11  are  exchanged. 
CHttH  nnt^  would  he  a  pit  deceptively  covered  over  with  a 
net  concealed  below;  but,  as  even  some  of  the  older  critics 
have  felt,  nn#  is  without  doubt  to  be  brought  down  from 
ver.  la  into  lb:  without  cause,  i.  e.  without  any  provocation 
on  my  part,  have  they  secretly  laid  their  net  for  me  (as  in 
ix.  16,  xxxi.  5),  without  cause  have  they  digged  a  pit  for  my 
soul.  In  ver.  8  the  foes  are  treated  of  collectively.  pr  N*? 
is  a  negative  circumstantial  clause  (Ew.  §  341 ,  b) :  impro- 
viso,  as  in  Prov.  v.  6,  Isa.  xlvii.  11  extrem.  Instead  of  ^TffX\9 
the  expression  is  nS^R'j  as  in  Hos.  viii.  3;  the  sharper  form 
is  better  adapted  to  depict  the  suddenness  and  certainty  of 
the  capture.  According  to  Hupfeld,  the  verb  riNNtf  signifies 
a  wild,  dreary,  confused  noise  or  crash,  then  devastation 
and  destruction,  a  transition  of  meaning  which  —  as  follows 
from  i"lNll#  (cf.  -inn)  as  a  name  of  the  desolate  steppe,  from 
NIBf,  a  waste,  emptiness,  and  from  other  indications  —  is 
solely  brought  about  by  transferring  the  idea  of  a  desolate 
confusion  of  tones  to  a  desolate  confusion  of  things,  without 
any  intermediate  notion  of  the  crashing  in  of  ruins.  But  it 
may  be  asked  whether  the  reverse  is  not  rather  the  case, 
viz.  that  the  signification  of  a  waste,  desert,  emptiness  or 
void  is  the  primary  one,  and  the  meaning  that  has  reference 
to  sound  (cf.  ^55.50,  to  gape,  be  empty;  to  drive  along,  fall 
down  headlong,  then  also:  to  make  a  dull  sound  as  of  some- 
thing falling,  just  like  rumor  from  ruere,  fragor  from  frangi) 
the  derived  one.  Both  etymology  (cf.  HPiH ,  whence  1DP) 
and  the  preponderance  of  other  meanings,  favour  this  latter 
view.  Here  the  two  significations  are  found  side  by  side,  in- 
asmuch as  DNlB'  in  the  first  instance  means  a  waste  =  devasta- 
tion, desolation,  and  in  the  second  a  waste  =  a  heavy,  dull 
sound,  a  rumbling  (SouttsTv).  In  the  Syriac  version  it  is  ren- 
dered: "into  the  pit  which  he  has  digged  let  him  fall",  as 
though  it  were  nnt?  in  the  second  instance  instead  of  T\8W\ 
and  from  this  Hupfeld,  with  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Stier,  and  others, 
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is  of  opinion  that  it  must  be  rendered:  "into  the  destruction 
which  he  himself  has  prepared  let  him  fall".  But  this  quam 
ipse  paravit  is  not  found  in  the  text,  and  to  mould  the  text 
accordingly  would  be  a  very  arbitrary  proceeding. 

Vers.  9  — 10.  This  strophe,  with  which  the  first  part  of 
the  song  closes,  contains  the  logical  apodosis-  of  those  im- 
precatory jussives.  The  downfall  of  the  power  that  is  oppo- 
sed to  God  will  be  followed  by  the  joy  of  triumph.  The 
bones  of  the  body,  which  elsewhere  are  mentioned  as  sharing 
only  in  the  anguish  of  the  soul  (vi.  3,  xxxi.  11,  xxxii.  3,  li. 
10),  are  here  made  to  share  (as  also  in  li.  10)  in  the  joy, 
into  which  the  anxiety,  that  agitated  even  the  marrow  of 
the  bones,  is  changed.  The  joy  which  he  experiences  in  his 
soul  shall  throb  through  every  member  of  his  body  and 
multiply  itself,  as  it  were,  into  a  choir  of  praiseful  voices. 
^3  with  a  conjunctive  accent  and  without  Makkeph,  as  also 
in  Prov.  xix.  7  (not  "72,  vid.  the  Masora  in  Baer's  Psalterium 
p.  133),  is  to  be  read  cal  (with  2m  pop,  opp.  rpftH  ynp)  ac- 
cording to  Kimchi.  According  to  Lonzano,  however,  it  is  to 
be  read  col,  the  conjunctive  accent  having  an  equal  power 
with  Makkeph]  but  this  view  is  false,  since  an  accent  can 
never  be  placed  against  Kametz  chatuph.  The  exclamation 
*pD2  VD  is  taken  from  Exod.  xv.  11,  where,  according  to  the 
Masora,  it  is  to  be  pointed  ?pD2  'D,  as  Ben  Naphtali  also 
points  it  in  the  passage  before  us.  The  Dagesh,  which  is 
found  in  the  former  passage  and  is  wanting  here,  sharpens 
and  hardens  at  the  same  time;  it  requires  that  the  expres- 
sion should  be  emphatically  pronounced  (without  there 
being  any  danger  in  this  instance  of  its  being  slurred  over); 
it  does  not  serve  to  denote  the  closer  connection ,  but  to 
give  it  especial  prominence,  ijfto  pin,  stronger  than  he,  is 
equivalent  to:  strong,  whereas  the  other  is  weak,  just  as  in 
Jer.  xxxi.  11,  cf.  Hab.  i.  13,  13BD  pT?,  righteous,  whereas 
he  is  ungodly.  The  repetition  of  "0};i  is  meant  to  say:  He 
rescues  the  ^57,  who  is  VP2N  (poor)  enough  already,  from 
him  who  would  take  even  the  few  goods  that  he  possesses. 

Vers.  11  — 16.  The  second  part  begins  with  two  strophes  of 
sorrowful  description  of  the  wickedness  of  the  enemy.  The  futu- 
res in  vers.  11,  12  describe  that  which  at  present  takes  place. 
CDJ1  ny  are  jiapiupe?  aotxoi  (LXX.).   They  demand  from  him 
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a  confession  of  acts  and  things  which  lie  entirely  outside 
his  consciousness  and  his  way  of  acting  (cf.  lxix.  5):  they 
would  gladly  brand  him  as  a  perjurer,  as  an  usurper,  and 
as  a  plunderer.  What  David  complains  of  in  ver.  12  a,  we 
hear  Saul  confess  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  18;  the  charge  of  ingra- 
titude is  therefore  well-grounded.  ^Sib  bl2#  is  not  depen- 
dent on  ^D?#>,  in  which  case  one  would  have  looked  for 
b)V?3  rather  than  TDt^j  but  a  substantival  clause :  "bereave- 
ment is  to  my  soul",  its  condition  is  that  of  being  forsaken 
by  all  those  who  formerly  shewed  me  marks  of  affection; 
all  these  have,  as  it  were,  died  off  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Not  only  had  David  been  obliged  to  save  his  parents  by 
causing  them  to  flee  to  Moab,  but  Michal  was  also  torn 
from  him,  Jonathan  removed,  and  all  those  at  the  court  of 
Saul,  who  had  hitherto  sought  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the 
highly-gifted  and  highly-honoured  son-in-law  of  the  king, 
were  alienated  from  him.  And  how*  sincerely  and  sympatkis- 
ingly  had  he  reciprocated  their  leanings  towards  himself! 
By  vjN\  in  ver.  13,  he  contrasts  himself  with  the  ungrateful 
and  unfeeling  ones.  Instead  of  piy  *T)K/2b,  the  expression  is 
pVJ  ^D1?;  the  tendency  of  poetry  for  the  use  of  the  substan- 
tival clause  is  closely  allied  to  its  fondness  for  well-conceived 
brevity  and  pictorial  definition.  He  manifested  towards  them  a 
love  which  knew  no  distinction  between  the  ego  and  tu,  which 
regarded  their  sorrow  and  their  guilt  as  his  own,  and  joined 
with  them  in  their  expiation  for  it;  his  head  was  lowered  upon 
his  breast,  or  he  cowered,  like  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.  42),  upon 
the  ground  with  his  head  hanging  down  upon  his  breast  even 
to  his  knees,  so  that  that  which  came  forth  from  the  inmost 
depths  of  his  nature  returned  again  as  it  were  in  broken  ac- 
cents into  his  bosom.  Riehm's  rendering,  "at  their  ungodliness 
and  hostility  my  prayer  for  things  not  executed  came  back", 
is  contrary  to  the  connection,  and  makes  one  look  for  $K 
instead  of  WT^N.  Perret-Gentil  correctly  renders  it,  Je 
priai  la  tete  penchee  sur  la  poitrine. 

The  psalmist  goes  on  to  say  in  ver.  14,  I  went  about 
as  for  a  friend,  for  a  brother  to  me,  t.  e.  as  if  the  sufferer 
had  been  such  to  me.  With  Tj^nnn,  used  of  the  solemn 
slowness  of  gait,  which  corresponds  to  the  sacredness  of 
pain,  alternates  nfifcf  used  of  the  being  bowed  down  very 
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low,  in  which  the  heavy  weight  of  pain  finds  expression. 
CN-^2Nr,  not:  like  the  mourning  (from  bSN,  like  b2T\  from 
L,2H)  of  a  mother  (Hitzig),  hut,  since  a  personal  ^2Nis  more 
natural,  and  next  to  the  mourning  for  an  only  child  the  loss 
of  a  mother  (cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  G7)  strikes  the  deepest  wound: 
like  one  who  mourns  (*^ZN*  ,  like  -p^,  Gen.  xlix.  12,  from 
^DN,  construct  state,  like  Nftp)  for  a  mother  (the  objective 
genitive,  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.  41,  Deut.  xxxiv.  8,  Amos  viii.  10, 
Jer.  vi.  2G).  "Tip  signifies  the  colours,  outward  appearance, 
and  attire  of  mourning:  with  dark  clothes,  with  tearful  un- 
washed face,  and  with  neglected  beard.  But  as  for  them  — 
how  do  they  act  at  the  present  time,  when  he  finds  himself 
in  yb)Z  (xxxviii.  17,  Job.  xviii.  12),  a  sideway  direction,  i.  e. 
likely  to  fall  (from  y1)^ ,  *Jlfe  ,  to  incline  towards  the  side)  ? 

They  rejoice  and  gather  themselves  together,  and  this  as- 
semblage of  ungrateful  friends  rejoicing  over  another's 
misfortune ,  is  augmented  by  the  lowest  rabble  that  attach 
themselves  to  them.  The  verb  HDJ  means  to  smite;  Niph. 
Nr3,  Job  xxx.  6,  to  be  driven  forth  with  a  whip,  after  which 
the  LXX.  renders  it  [AdtaxtYs?,  Symm.  irXrjxxai ,  and  the  Tar- 
gum  conterentes  me  verbis  suis;  cf.  ftvfoz  H2H,  Jer.  xviii.  18. 
But  UO\  cannot  by  itself  mean  smiters  with  the  tongue. 
The  adjective  D23  signifies  elsewhere  with  D^ri,  one  who  is 
smitten  in  the  feet,  i.  e.  one  who  limps  or  halts,  and  with 
nn ,  but  also  without  any  addition,  in  Isa.  xvi.  7,  one  smit- 
ten in  spirit,  i.  e.  one  deeply  troubled  or  sorrowful.  Thus, 
therefore,  DOJ  from  P1DJ,  like  n*M  from  n*0,  may  mean 
smitten  men,  i.  e.  men  who  are  brought  low  or  reduced 
(Hengstenberg).  It  might  also,  after  the  Arabic  narvika,  to 
be  injured  in  mind,  anwak,  stupid,  silly  (from  the  same 
root  "p,  to  prick,  smite,  wound,  cf.  ichtalla,  to  be  pierced 
through  =  mad),  be  understood  as  those  mentally  deranged, 
enraged  at  nothing  or  without  cause.  But  the  former  defi- 
nition of  the  notion  of  the  word  is  favoured  by  the  continua- 


*  According  to  the  old  Babylonian  reading  (belonging  to  a  period 
when  Pathach  and  Segol  were  as  yet  not  distinguished  from  one 
another),  bltO  (with  the  sign  of  Pathach  and  the  stroke  for  Raphe 
below  =  d);  vid.  Pinsker,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Karaismus,  S.  141,  and 
Einleitung,  S.  118. 
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tion  of  the  idea  of  the  verbal  adjective  Q*2J  by  >Fljn*  t6l, 
persons  of  whom  I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  because 
they  were  far  removed  from  me ,  i.  e.  men  belonging  to  the 
dregs  of  the  people  (cf.  Job  xix.  18,  xxx.  1).  The  addition 
of  T)y"P  N^l  certainly  makes  Olshausen's  conjecture  that  we 
should  read  DH23  somewhat  natural;  but  the  expression 
then  becomes  tautological,  and  there  are  other  instances 
also  in  which  psalm-poesy  goes  beyond  the  ordinary  range 
of  words ,  in  order  to  find  language  to  describe  that  which 
is  loathsome,  in  the  most  glaring  way.  JT1D,  to  tear,  rend 
in  pieces,  viz.  with  abusive  and  slanderous  words  (like  ej>  II.) 

also  does  not  occur  anywhere  else.  And  what  remarkable 
language  we  now  meet  with  in  ver.  16 a\  jtyo  does  not 
mean  scorn  or  buffoonery,  as  Bottcher  and  Hitzig  imagine*, 
but  according  to  1  Kings  xvii.  12,  a  cake  of  a  round  for- 
mation (like  the  Talmudic  n^?,  a  circle);  y?^,  jeering, 
jesting.  Therefore  3lyo  *J|6  means:  mockers  for  a  cake,  i.  e. 
those  who  for  a  delicate  morsel,  for  the  sake  of  dainty  fare, 
make  scornful  jokes,  viz.  about  me,  the  persecuted  one,  vile 
parasites ;  German  Tellerlecker ,  Bratenriecher,  Greek  xvia- 
coxoXaxsc,  ^(ojioxoXaxs?,  Mediaeval  Latin  buccellarii.  This 
JtyO  >3j6,  which  even  Rashi  interprets  in  substantially  the 
same  manner,  stands  either  in  a  logical  co-ordinate  relation 
(vid.  on  Isa.  xix.  11)  or  in  a  logical  as  well  as  grammatical 
subordinate  relation  to  its  regens  >&3Q.  In  the  former  case, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to:  the  profane,  viz.  the  cake-jesters; 
in  the  latter,  which  is  the  more  natural,  and  quite  suitable: 
the  profane  (=  the  profanest,  vid.  xlv.  13,  Isa.  xxix.  19, 
Ezek.  vii.  24)  among  cake-jesters.  The  a  is  not  the  Beth  of 
companionship  or  fellowship ,  to  express  which  cy  or  HN 
(Hos.  vii.  5)  would  have  been  used,  but  Beth  essentice  or  the 
Beth  of  characterisation:  in  the  character  of  the  most  abject 
examples  of  this  class  of  men  do  they  gnash  upon  him  with 
their  teeth.  The  gerund  p'"Ti  (of  the  noise  of  the  teeth  being 
pressed  together,  like  j^  of  the  crackling  of  a  fire  and  the 

grating  of  a  file),  which  is  used  according  to  Ges.  §  131, 


*  The  Talmudic  my  (jrrb),  B.  Sanhedrin  1015,  which  is  said  to 
mean  "a  jesting  way  of  speaking",  has  all  the  less  place  here,  as  the 
reading  wavers  between  HJy  (N^V)  and  NJN. 
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4,ft,  carries  its  subject  in  itself.  They  gnash  upon  him 
with  their  teeth  after  the  manner  of  the  profanest  anions 
those,  by  whom  their  neighbour's  honour  is  sold  for  a 
delicate  morsel. 

Vers.  17 — 18.  Just  as  the  first  part  of  the  Psalm  elosed 
with  wishes,  and  thanksgiving  for  their  fulfilment,  so  the 
second  part  also  closes  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  TOD 
(compounded  of  3  ,  instar,  and  the  interrogative  TO  which 
is  drawn  into  the  genitive  by  it;  Aramaic  nod,  Arabic  kam, 
Hebrew,  like  TO2,  with  Bag.  forte  conjunct.,  properly:  the 
total  of  what?),  which  elsewhere  means  quot,  here  has  the 
signification  oiquousque,  as  in  Job  vii.  19.  CiTNl£73  from 
HKttf,  the  plural  of  which  may  be  both  DW  and  nlfctt?  (this 
latter,  however,  does  not  occur),  like  the  plural  of  TO\x, 
terror,  D^X  and  rrlDW.  The  suffix,  which  refers  to  the 
enemies  as  the  authors  of  the  destructions  (Prov.  iii.  25), 
shews  that  it  is  not  to  be  rendered  "from  their  destroyers" 
(Hitzig).  If  God  continues  thus  to  look  on  instead  of  acting, 
then  the  destructions,  which  are  passing  over  David's  soul, 
will  utterly  destroy  it.  Hence  the  prayer:  lead  it  back, 
bring  that  back,  which  is  already  well  nigh  borne  away  to 
destruction.    On  HTTP  vid.  xxii.  21.    The  D^VED,  which  is 

t     •  :  •     •    : 

intended  literally  in  xxxiv.  11,  is  here  emblematical.  *~1K 
is  the  cohortative.  di^j?  as  a  parallel  word  to  2*1  always 
refers,  according  to  the  context,  to  strength  of  numbers  or 
to  strength  of  power. 

Vers.  19—21.  In  the  third  part,  vers.  19  —  28  the 
description  of  the  godlessness  of  his  enemies  is  renewed; 
but  the  soul  of  the  praying  psalmist  has  become  more 
tranquil,  and  accordingly  the  language  also  is  more  clear 
and  moves  on  with  its  accustomed  calmness,  iptt/  and  C2n 
are  genitives,  having  an  attributive  sense  {vid.  on  2  Sam.  xxii. 
23).  The  verb  tng  signifies  both  to  pinch  =  nip,  Job  xxxiii. 
6  (cf.  the  Arabic  karada,  to  cut  off),  and  to  pinch  together, 
compress  =  to  wink,  generally  used  of  the  eyes,  but  also  of 
the  lips,  Prov.  xvi.  30,  and  always  as  an  insidiously  mali- 
cious gesture.  bi<  rules  over  both  members  of  the  verse  as 
in  lxxv.  6,  and  frequently.  c)h&  in  ver.  20  is  the  word  for 
whatever  proceeds  from  good  intentions  and  aims  at  the 
promotion   or   restoration   of  a  harmonious   relationship. 
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n*"W  (from  ^n» cf-  H^",.t®' lxxvi* 10'  Zep^* ii#  3» 

spj/isttj  lxxxiii.  4)  are  those  who  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
walk  in  the  ways  of  God.  Against  such  they  devise  mis- 
chievous, lying  slanders  and  accusations.  And  with  wide- 
opened  mouth,  i.  e.  haughty  scorn,  they  cry,  as  they 
carouse  in  sight  of  the  misfortune  of  those  they  have  perse- 
cuted: now  we  have  that  which  we  have  longed  to  see. 
n^n  (composed  of  P1D  and  nN)  is  a  cry  of  joy,  and  more 
especially  of  malignant  joy  at  another's  hurt  (cf.  Ezek.xxv.3). 
Vers.  22 — 24.  The  poet  takes  up  this  malignant  "new 
our  eye  sees  it"  and  gives  another  turn  to  it.  With  HUT, 
alternates  in  vers.  22,  23,  cf.  ver.  17,  ^TN,  the  pronominal 
force  of  which  is  revived  in  the  comhination  ^'"!&o  Ti^N  (vid. 

t        -      -     v;    * 

xvi.  2).  T$?n,  carrying  its  object  within  itself,  signifies  to 
stir,  rouse  up,  and  ppTJ,  to  break  off,  tear  one's  self  away, 
gather  one's  self  up  from,  sleep.  "To  my  right",  viz.  to  prove 
it  by  facts;  "to  my  cause",  to  carry  it  on  in  my  defence. 

Vers.  25  —  26.  On  the  metonymical  use  of  tt'EO,  like 
to  dpsxxixov  for  opefo,  vid.  Psychol.  S.  203  [tr.  p.  239].  The 
climax  of  desire  is  to  swallow  David  up,  i.  e.  to  overpower 
him  and  clear  him  out  of  the  way  so  that  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  him  left.  ffiyjpa  with  j?  before  J,  as  in  exxxii.  6, 
and  frequently;  on  the  law  of  the  vowels  which  applies  to 
this,  vid.  Ewald,  §  60,  a.  TIJH  Wf?  is  a  short  form  of  ex- 
pression for  ipjn  (2)  by_  DTOfc  To  put  on  shame  and  dis- 
honour (cix.  29,  cf.  18),  so  that  these  entirely  cover  them, 
and  their  public  external  appearance  corresponds  with  their 
innermost  nature. 

Vers.  27 — 28.  Those  who  wish  that  David's  righteous- 
ness may  be  made  manifest  and  be  avenged  are  said  to  take 
delight  in  it.  When  this  takes  place,  Jahve's  righteousness 
is  proved.  Vffmi  let  Him  be  acknowledged  and  praised  as 
great,  i.  e.  let  Him  be  magnified!  David  desires  that  all  who 
remain  true  to  him  may  thus  speak ;  and  he ,  on  his  part, 
is  determined  to  stir  up  the  revelation  of  God's  righteous- 
ness in  his  heart,  and  to  speak  of  that  of  which  his  heart 
is  full  (lxxi.  24). 
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Ps.  I.-XLI. 


PSALM  XXXVI. 

THE  CURSE  OF  ALIENATION  FROM  GOD,  AND  THE  BLESSING 
OF  FELLOWSHIP  WITH  HIM. 

2  AN  oracle  of  transgression  bath  the  ungodly  within   his 

heart : 
There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 

3  For  it  flattereth  him  in  his  own  eyes, 

In  order  that  he  may  become  guilty,  that  he  may  hate. 

4  The  words  of  his  mouth  are  evil  and  deceit ; 
He  hath  ceased  to  act  wisely  and  well. 

5  Evil  doth  he  devise  upon  his  bed, 

He  taketh  his  stand  in  a  way  that  is  not  good, 
He  abhorreth  not  evil. 

6  O  Jahve,  to  the  heavens  doth  Thy  mercy  extend, 
Thy  faithfulness  unto  the  clouds. 

7  Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  mountains  of  God, 
Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep, 

Man  and  beast  dost  Thou  preserve,  O  Jahve. 

8  How  precious  is  Thy  mercy,  Elohim, 

That  the  children  of  men  find  refuge  in  the  shadow  of  Thy 
wings ! 
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9  They  become  drunk  with  the  fatness  of  Thy  house, 

And   Thou   givest   them   to   drink  of   the  river  of   Thy 

10  For  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,  [pleasures. 
And  in  Thy  light  do  we  see  light. 

11  Lengthen  out  Thy  mercy  to  those  who  know  Thee, 
And  Thy  righteousness  to  those  who  are  upright  in  heart. 

12  Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  overtake  me, 

And  let  not  the  hand  of  the  wicked  scare  me  away, 

13  Behold,  there  have  the  workers  of  evil  fallen, 
They  are  thrust  down  and  are  not  able  to  rise. 

The  preceding  Psalm,  in  the  hope  of  speedy  deliverance, 
put  into  the  lips  of  the  friends  of  the  new  kingship,  who  were 
now  compelled  to  keep  in  the  background,  the  words :  "  Jahve, 
be  magnified,  who  hath  pleasure  in  the  well-being  of  His  ser- 
vant" David  there  calls  himself  the  servant  of  Jahve,  and  in 
the  inscription  to  Ps.  xxxvi.  he  bears  the  very  same  name :  To 
the  Precentor,  by  the  servant  of  Jahve,  by  David.  The  textus 
receptus  accents  TOD?  with  a  conjunctive  llluj ;  Ben-Naphtali 
accents  it  less  ambiguously  with  a  disjunctive  Legarme  (via1. 
Psalter,  ii.  462),  since  David  is  not  himself  the  TOD.  Ps.  xii., 
xiv.  (liii.),  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  form  a  group.  In  these  Psalms 
David  complains  of  the  moral  corruption  of  his  generation. 
They  are  all  merely  reflections  of  the  character  of  the  time, 
not  of  particular  occurrences.  In  common  with  Ps.  xii.,  the 
Psalm  before  us  has  a  prophetic  colouring;  and,  in  common 
with  Ps.  xxxvii.,  allusions  to  the  primeval  history  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.     The  strophe  schema  is  4.  5.  5.  6.  6. 

Vers.  2-5.  At  the  outset  the  poet  discovers  to  us  the 
wickedness  of  the  children  of  the  world,  which  has  its  roots  in 
alienation  from  God.  Supposing  it  were  admissible  to  render 
ver.  2  :  "A  divine  word  concerning  the  evil-doing  of  the 
ungodly  is  in  the  inward  parts  of  my  heart "  (pM  with  a  genitive 
of  the  object,  like  Kfeto,  which  is  compared  by  Hofmann),  then 
the  difficulty  of  this  word,  so  much  complained  of,  might  find 
the  desired  relief  in  some  much  more  easy  way  than  by  means 
of  the  conjecture  proposed  by  Diestel,  DVJ  (DP),  "Pleasant  is 
transgression  to  the  evil-doer,"  etc.     But  the  genitive  after  QW 
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(which  in  ex.  1,  Num.  xxiv.  3  sq.,  15  sq.,  2   Sam.  xxiii.  1, 
Prow  xxx.  1,  just  as  here,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  clause) 
always  denotes  the  speaker,  not  the  thing  spoken.     Even  in 
Isa.  v.  1  id"oS>  nn  rwp  is  not  a  song  concerning  my  beloved 
in  relation  to  His  vineyard,  but  a  song  of  my  beloved  (such  a 
song  as  my  beloved  has  to  sing)  touching  His  vineyard.     Thus 
therefore,  y^a  must  denote  the  speaker,  and  yBH^,  as  in  ex.  1 
♦yifcO,  the  person  or  thing  addressed ;  transgression  is  personified, 
and  an  oracular  utterance  is  attributed  to  it.     But  the  predi- 
cate *jf>  3JiJ?>  which  is  intelligible  enough  in  connection  with 
the  first  rendering  of  yp'a  as  genit.  obj.,  is  difficult  and  harsh 
with  the  latter  rendering  of  ypa  as  gen,  subj.y  whatever  way  it 
may  be  understood :  whether,  that  it  is  intended  to  say  that 
the  utterance  of  transgression  to  the  evil-doer  is  inwardly  known 
to  him  (the  poet),  or  it  occupies  and  affects  him  in  his  inmost 
parts.     It  is  very  natural  to  read  top,  as  the  LXX.,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  versions,  and  Jerome  do.     In  accordance  therewith, 
while  with  Von  Lengerke  he  takes  DW  as  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, Thenius  renders  it;  "Sin  is  to  the  ungodly  in  the  midst 
of  his  heart,"  i.  e.  it  is  the  inmost  motive  or  impulse  of  all  that 
he  thinks  and  does.     But  this  isolation  of  DW  is  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  usage  of  the  language  and  custom.      The 
rendering   given   by   Hupfeld,   Hitzig,   and   at  last  also   by 
Bottcher,  is  better :    "  The  suggestion  of   sin   dwells   in  the 
ungodly  in  the  inward  part  of  his  heart;"  or  rather,  since  the 
idea  of  T\p2  is  not  central,  but  circumferential,  in  the  realm  of 
(within)  his  heart,  altogether  filling  up  and  absorbing  it.     And 
in  connection  with  this  explanation,  it  must  be  observed  that 
this  combination  )J?  np2  (instead  of  13"ip2,  or  13^3,  133^3)  occurs 
only  here,  where,  together  with  a  personification  of   sin,  an 
incident  belonging  to  the  province  of  the  soul's  life,  which  is 
the  outgrowth  of  sin,  is  intended  to  be  described.     It  is  true 
this  application  of  DW  does  not  admit  of  being  further  substan- 
tiated ;  but  DW  (cognate  DHJ,  nnn^  as  an  onomatopoetic  desig 
nation  of  a  dull,  hollow  sound,  is  a  suitable  word  for  secret 
communication  (cf.  Arabic  nemmdm,  a  tale-bearer),  or  even — 
since  the  genius  of  the  language  does  not  combine  with  it  the 
idea   of   that   which    is   significantly   secretly,    and    solemnly 
silently  communicated,  but  spoken  out — a  suitable  word  for 
that  which  transgression   says   to  the  ungodly  with   all    the 
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solemn  mien  of  the  prophet  or  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  set  itself  within  his  heart  in  the  place  of  God  and  of  the 
voice  of  his  conscience.  Vgh/  does  not,  however,  denote  the 
person  addressed,  but,  as  in  xxxii.  10,  the  possessor.  He  pos- 
sesses this  inspiration  of  iniquity  as  the  contents  of  his  heart, 
so  that  the  fear  of  God  has  no  place  therein,  and  to  him  God 
has  no  existence  (objectivity),  that  He  should  command  his 
adoration. 

Since  after  this  V&&  DN3  we  expect  to  hear  further,  what 
and  how  transgression  speaks  to  him,  so  before  all  else  the 
most  probable  thing  is,  that  transgression  is  the  subject  to 
P^nn.  We  do  not  interpret :  He  flatters  God  in  His  eyes  (with 
eye-service),  for  this  rendering  is  contrary  both  to  what  pre- 
cedes and  to  what  follows;  nor  with  Hupfeld  (who  follows 
Hof  mann)  :  "  God  deals  smoothly  (gently)  with  him  according 
to  his  delusions,"  for  the  assumption  that  py.nn  must,  on 
account  of  VJ^a,  have  some  other  subject  than  the  evil-doer  him- 
self, is  indeed  correct.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  point 
to  God  as  the  subject,  but,  after  the  solemn  opening  of  ver.  2a, 
to  transgression,  which  is  personified.  This  addresses  flattering 
words  to  him  (7K  like  ?y  in  Prov.  xxix.  5)  in  his  eyes,  i.e.  such 
as  are  pleasing  to  him ;  and  to  what  end  ?  For  the  finding  out, 
i.e.  establishing  (|\jJ  Nyj,  as  in  Gen.  xliv.  16,  Hos.  xii.  9),  or — 
since  this  is  not  exactly  suited  to  y#B  as  the  subject,  and  where 
it  is  a  purpose  that  is  spoken  of,  the  meaning  assequi,  originally 
proper  to  the  verb  K¥D,  is  still  more  natural — to  the  attainment 
of  his  culpability,  i.e.  in  order  that  he  may  inculpate  himself, 
to  hating,  i.e.  that  he  may  hate  God  and  man  instead  of  loving 
them.  K3fe?  is  designedly  used  without  an  object  just  as  in 
Eccles.  iii.  8,  in  order  to  imply  that  the  flattering  words  of  y#Q 
incite  him  to  turn  into  an  object  of  hatred  everything  that  he 
ought  to  love,  and  to  live  and  move  in  hatred  as  in  his  own 
proper  element.  Thenius  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  expression  by  the  following  easy  alteration  of  the 
text :  *UK>7i  fW  NVD7 ;  and  interprets  it :  Yea,  it  flatters  him  in 
his  own  eyes  (it  tickles  his  pride)  to  discover  faults  in  others 
and  to  make  them  suffer  for  them.  But  there  is  no  support  in 
the  general  usage  of  the  language  for  the  impersonal  rendering 
of  the  P 7£]£ ;  and  the  VW3,  which  in  this  case  is  not  only 
pleonastic,  but  out  of  place,  demands  a  distinction  between  the 
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flatterer  and  the  person  who  feels  himself  flattered.  The  ex- 
pression in  ver.  3&,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  explained  is 
harsh ;  but  David's  language,  whenever  he  describes  the  cor- 
ruption of  sin  with  deep-seated  indignation,  is  wont  to  envelope 
itself  in  such  clouds,  which,  to  our  difficult  comprehension,  look 
like  corruptions  of  the  text.  In  the  second  strophe  the  whole 
language  is  more  easy.  3*&U?  7*3^  is  just  such  another 
asyndeton  as  K3fc6  my  KK&  A  man  who  has  thus  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  is  alienated  from  God,  has 
ceased  (?  Snn,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  13)  to  act  wisely  and  well 
(things  which  essentially  accompany  one  another).  His  words 
when  awake,  and  even  his  thoughts  in  the  night-time,  run 
upon  i]K  (Isa.  lix.  7),  evil,  wickedness,  the  absolute  opposite  of 
that  which  alone  is  truly  good.  Most  diligently  does  he  take 
up  his  position  in  the  way  which  leads  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  which  is  good  (Pro v.  xvi.  29,  Isa.  lxv.  2) ;  and  his  con- 
science is  deadened  against  evil :  there  is  not  a  trace  of  aversion 
to  it  to  be  found  in  him,  he  loves  it  with  all  his  soul. 

Vers.  6-10.  The  poet  now  turns  from  this  repulsive  pro- 
spect to  one  that  is  more  pleasing.  He  contemplates,  and 
praises,  the  infinite,  ever  sure  mercy  of  God,  and  the  salvation, 
happiness,  and  light  which  spring  from  it.  Instead  of  DSE$3, 
the  expression  is  D*D$ns?  the  syncope  of  the  article  not  taking 
place.  3  alternating  with  IV,  cf.  lvii.  11,  has  here,  as  in  xix. 
5,  lxxii.  16,  the  sense  of  touching  or  reaching  to  the  spot  that 
is  denoted  in  connection  with  it.  The  poet  describes  the 
exaltation  and  super-eminence  of  divine  mercy  and  faithfulness 
figuratively,  after  earthly  standards.  They  reveal  themselves 
on  earth  in  a  height  that  reaches  to  the  heavens  and  extends 
to  ^pn^,  i.e.  the  thin  veil  of  vapour  which  spreads  itself  like  a 
veil  over  the  depths  of  the  heavens  ;  they  transcend  all  human 
thought,  desire,  and  comprehension  (ciii.  11,  and  cf.  Eph.  iii. 
18).  The  np-l¥  (righteousness)  is  distinguished  from  the  TO1DK 
(faithfulness)  thus :  the  latter  is  governed  by  the  promises  of 
God,  the  former  by  His  holiness ;  and  further,  the  latter  has 
its  being  in  the  love  of  God,  the  former,  on  the  other  hand, 
manifests  itself  partly  as  justifying  in  mercies,  and  partly  as 
avenging  in  wrath.  Concerning  the  righteousness,  the  poet 
says  that  it  is  like  the  mountains  of  God,  i.e.  (cf.  cedars  of 
God,   Ixxx.   11)   unchangeably  firm   (cxi.  3),  like   the   giant 
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primeval  mountains  which  bear  witness  to  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  God  ;  concerning  God's  judgments,  that  they  are 
u  a  great  deep,"  incomprehensible  and  unsearchable  (avegepev- 
vrjrai,  Rom.  xi.  33)  as  the  great,  deep-surging  mass  of  waters 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  which  becomes  visible  in  the 
seas  and  in  the  rivers.  God's  punitive  righteousness,  as  at 
length  becomes  evident,  has  His  compassion  for  its  reverse 
side;  and  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Flood  (cf.  Jon.  iv.  11), 
embraces  the  animal  world,  which  is  most  closely  involved, 
whether  for  weal  or  for  woe,  with  man,  as  well  as  mankind. 

Lost  in  this  depth,  which  is  so  worthy  of  adoration,  the 
Psalmist  exclaims :  How  precious  (cf.  cxxxix.  17)  is  Thy  mercy, 
Elohim !  i.e.  how  valuable  beyond  all  treasures,  and  how 
precious  to  him  who  knows  how  to  prize  it !  The  Waw  of  *tt 
is  the  explicative  Waw  =■  et  hoc  ipsum  quod.  The  energetic 
form  of  the  future,  Fpnjj  has  the  pre-tonic  Kametz,  here  in 
pause,  as  in  xxxvi.  8,  xxxix.  7,  lxxviii.  44.  The  shadow  of 
God's  wings  is  the  protection  of  His  love,  which  hides  against 
temptation  and  persecution.  To  be  thus  hidden  in  God  is  the 
most  unspeakable  blessedness,  ver.  9 :  they  satiate  themselves, 
they  drink  full  draughts  of  "  the  fatness  of  Thy  house."  The 
house  of  God  is  His  sanctuary,  and  in  general  the  domain  of 
His  mercy  and  grace.  ?gn  (cf.  21D,  lxv.  5)  is  the  expression 
for  the  abundant,  pleasant,  and  powerful  gifts  and  goods  and 
recreations  with  which  God  entertains  those  who  are  His ;  and 
ft)!  (whence  |W,  as  in  Dent.  viii.  13,  Isa.  xl.  18)  is  the  spiritual 
joy  of  the  soul  that  experiences  God's  mercy  to  overflowing. 
The  abundant  fare  of  the  priests  from  Jahve's  table  (yid.  Jer. 
xxxi.  14),  and  the  festive  joy  of  the  guests  at  the  shelamim- 
offering,  i.e.  the  communion-offering, — these  outward  rites  are 
here  treated  according  to  their  spiritual  significance,  receive 
the  depth  of  meaning  which  radically  belongs  to  them,  and  are 
ideally  generalized.  It  is  a  stream  of  pleasures  (E^ny)  w*tn 
which  He  irrigates  and  fertilizes  them,  a  paradisaic  river  of 
delights.  This,  as  the  four  arms  of  the  river  of  Paradise  had 
one  common  source  (Gen.  ii.  10),  has  its  spring  in  God,  yea, 
God  is  the  fountain  itself.  He  is  "the  fountain  of  life"  (Jer. 
ii.  13) ;  all  life  flows  forth  from  Him,  who  is  the  absolutely 
existing  and  happy  One.  The  more  inwardly,  therefore,  one  is 
joined  to  Him,  the  fuller  are  the  draughts  of  life  which  he 
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drinks  from  this  first  fountain  of  all  life.  And  as  God  is  the 
fountain  of  life,  so  also  is  He  the  fountain  of  light:  "In  Thy 
light  do  we  see  light;"  out  of  God,  seeing  we  see  only  dark- 
ness, whereas  immersed  in  God's  sea  of  light  we  are  illumined 
by  divine  knowledge,  and  lighted  up  with  spiritual  joy.  The 
poet,  after  having  taken  a  few  glimpses  into  the  chaos  of  evil, 
here  moves  in  the  blessed  depths  of  holy  mysticism  [Mystik,  i.e. 
mysticism  in  the  good  sense — true  religion,  vital  godliness], 
and  in  proportion  as  in  the  former  case  his  language  is  obscure, 
so  here  it  is  clear  as  crystal. 

Vers.  11-13.  Now  for  the  first  time,  in  the  concluding 
hexastich,  after  complaint  and  commendation  comes  the  lan- 
guage of  prayer.  The  poet  prays  that  God  would  lengthen 
out,  i.e.  henceforth  preserve  (W&,  as  in  cix.  12),  such  mercy  to 
His  saints ;  that  the  foot  of  arrogance,  which  is  conceived  of 
as  a  tyrant,  may  not  come  suddenly  upon  him  (K13,  as  in  xxxv.  8), 
and  that  the  hand  of  the  wicked  may  not  drive  him  from  his 
home  into  exile  (cf.  x.  18).  With  Tpn  alternates  njris,  which, 
on  its  merciful  side,  is  turned  towards  them  that  know  God, 
and  bestows  upon  them  the  promised  gracious  reward.  Whilst 
the  Psalmist  is  thus  praying,  the  future  all  at  once  becomes 
unveiled  to  him.  Certain  in  his  own  mind  that  his  prayer  will 
be  heard,  he  sees  the  adversaries  of  God  and  of  His  saints  for 
ever  overthrown.  D^,  as  in  xiv.  5,  points  to  the  place  where 
the  judgment  is  executed.  The  preterites  are  prophetic,  as  in 
xiv.  5,  lxiv.  8-10.  The  poet,  like  Isaiah  (ch.  xxvi.  14),  beholds 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  oppressors  of  Jahve's  Church  changed 
into  a  field  of  corpses,  without  hope  of  any  rising  again. 
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THE  SEEMING  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  WICKED,  AND  THE  REAL 
PROSPERITY  OF  THE  GODLY. 

1  K  BE  not  incensed  at  the  evil-doers, 

Be  not  envious  of  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

2  For  like  grass  they  are  soon  cut  down, 
And  like  a  green  herb  they  wither  away. 

3  3  Trust  in  Jahve  and  do  good, 

Dwell  in  the  land  and  cultivate  faithfulness. 
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4  And  delight  thyself  in  Jahve, 

So  shall  He  give  thee  the  desires  of  thy  heart. 

5  5  Commit  thy  way  unto  Jahve, 

And  trust  in  Him ;  and  He  will  bring  it  to  pass. 

6  He  will  bring  forth  like  the  light  thy  righteousness, 
And  thy  right  like  the  noon-day  brightness. 

7  T  Resign  thyself  to  Jahve  and  wait  for  Him ; 

Fret  not  thyself  over  him  who  prospereth  in  his 

way, 
Over  the  man  who  bringeth  wicked  devices  to  pass. 

8  n  Cease  from  anger  and  let  go  wrath, 

Be  not  incensed,  it  leads  only  to  evil-doing. 

9  For  evil-doers  shall  be  cut  off, 

But  they  who  hope  in  Jahve — they  inherit  the  land. 

10  1  Yet  a  little  while  and  the  wicked  is  no  more, 

And  if  thou  observest  his  place,  he  is  gone. 

11  But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  land, 

And  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace. 

12  T  The  wicked  deviseth  evil  against  the  righteous, 

And  gnasheth  upon  him  with  his  teeth — 

13  The  Lord  laugheth  at  him, 

For  He  seeth  that  his  day  is  coming. 

14  n  The  wicked  draw  the  sword  and  bend  their  bow, 

To  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy, 
To  slay  them  that  are  of  upright  walk. 

15  Their  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own  heart, 
And  their  bows  shall  be  broken. 

16  D  Better  is  the  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath, 

Than  the  riches  of  many  wicked. 

17  For  the  arms  of  the  wicked  shall  be  broken, 
And  Jahve  upholdeth  the  righteous. 

18  *  Jahve  observeth  the  days  of  the  perfect, 

And  their  inheritance  shall  endure  for  ever. 

19  They  are  not  ashamed  in  the  evil  time, 
And  in  the  days  of  famine  they  are  satisfied. 

20  D  But  the  wicked  perish, 

And   the  enemies  of   Jahve  are  like  the  glory  of  the 

meadows, 
They  vanish  away  like  smoke,  they  disappear. 
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21  b  The  wicked  is  obliged  to  borrow  and  cannot  pay, 

Bat  the  righteous  is  liberal  and  can  give. 

22  For  they  that  are  blessed  of  Him  shall  inherit  the 

land, 
And  they  that  are  cursed  of  Him  shall  be  cut  off. 

23  D  With  Jahve  are  a  man's  steps  established, 

And  He  hath  delight  in  his  way. 

24  When  he  falls,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down, 
For  Jahve  upholdeth  his  hand. 

25  3  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old, 

Yet  have  I  not  seen  a  righteous  man  forsaken, 
And  his  seed  begging  bread. 

26  He  continually  giveth  and  lendeth, 
And  his  seed  is  a  blessing. 

27  D  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good, 

And  dwell  for  evermore. 

28  For  Jahve  loveth  the  right, 
And  will  not  forsake  His  saints. 
For  ever  are  they  preserved, 

But  the  seed  of  the  wicked  is  cut  off. 

29  The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land, 
And  dwell  therein  for  ever. 

30  B  The  mouth  of  the  righteous  uttereth  wisdom, 

And  his  tongue  speaketh  what  is  right. 

31  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart, 
His  steps  do  not  slip. 

32  V  The  wicked  lieth  in  wait  for  the  righteous, 

And  seeketh  to  slay  him. 

33  Jahve  doth  not  give  him  over  into  his  hand, 
Nor  condemn  him  when  he  is  judged. 

34  p  Wait  on  Jahve  and  keep  His  way, 

So  shall  He  exalt  thee  to  inherit  the  land ; 
With  the  cutting  off  the  wicked  shalt  thou  delight  thine 
eyes. 

35  l  I  have  seen  a  violent  wicked  man, 

And  he  spread  himself  like  an  indigenous  tree  of  luxuriant 
foliage. 

36  And  one  passed  by,  and  lo  he  was  not, 

And  I  sought  him  and  he  was  not  to  be  found. 
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37  B>  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  observe  the  upright ; 

That  the  man  of  peace  hath  a  posterity. 

38  But  the  transgressors  are  destroyed  together, 
The  posterity  of  the  wicked  is  cut  off. 

39  n  And  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  from  Jartve, 

Who  is  their  hiding-place  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

40  And  Jahve  helpeth  them  and  rescueth  them, 

He  rescueth  them  from  the  wicked  and  saveth  them, 
Because  they  trust  in  Him. 

The  bond  of  connection  between  Ps.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  is 
their  similarity  of  contents,  which  here  and  there  extends  even 
to  accords  of  expression.  The  fundamental  thought  running 
through  the  whole  Psalm  is  at  once  expressed  in  the  opening 
verses  :  Do  not  let  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  be  a  source 
of  vexation  to  thee,  but  wait  on  the  Lord  ;  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  ungodly  will  suddenly  come  to  an  end,  and  the  issue  deter- 
mines between  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous.  Hence 
Tertullian  calls  this  Psalm  providential  speculum ;  Isodore, 
potio  contra  murmur  ;  and  Luther,  vestis  pic-rum,  cui  adscrip- 
tum :  Hie  Sanctorum  patientia  est  (Apoc.  xiv.  12).  This  fun- 
damental thought  the  poet  does  not  expand  in  strophes  of 
ordinary  compass,  but  in  shorter  utterances  of  the  proverbial 
form  following  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  not 
without  some  repetitions  and  recurrences  to  a  previous  thought, 
in  order  to  impress  it  still  more  convincingly  and  deeply  upon 
the  mind.  The  Psalm  belongs  therefore  to  the  series  Ps.  ix. 
and  x.,  xxv.,  xxxiv., — all  alphabetical  Psalms  of  David,  of  whose 
language,  cheering,  high-flown,  thoughtful,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  easy  and  unartiflcial,  and  withal  elegant,  this  Psalm  is 
fully  worthy.  The  structure  of  the  proverbial  utterances  is 
almost  entirely  tetrastichic ;  though  1,  D,  and  p  are  tristichs,  and 
n  (which  is  twice  represented,  though  perhaps  unintentionally), 
3,  and  n  are  pentastichs.  The  V  is  apparently  wanting ;  but, 
on  closer  inspection,  the  originally  separated  strophes  D  and  y 
are  only  run  into  one  another  by  the  division  of  the  verses. 
The  y  strophe  begins  with  D^j£,  ver.  28b,  and  forms  a  tetra- 
stich, just  like  the  D.  The  fact  that  the  preposition  f  stands 
before  the  letter  next  in  order  need  not  confuse  one.  The  n, 
ver.  39,  also  begins  with  nyiOTi.     The  homogeneous  beginnings, 
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ore- 


rpT  D0»,  jrch  n&  yen  nfito,  vers.  12,  21,  32,  seem,  as  Hitzig  _. 
marks,  to  be  designed  to  give  prominence  to  the  pauses  in  the 
succession  of  the  proverbial  utterances. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Olshausen  observes,  "The  poet  keeps  entirely 
to  the  standpoint  of  the  old  Hebrew  doctrine  of  recompense, 
which  the  Book  of  Job  so  powerfully  refutes."  But,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  final  issue,  all  God's  government  is  really  in  a 
word  righteous  recompense ;  and  the  Old  Testament  theodicy 
is  only  inadequate  in  so  far  as  the  future,  which  adjusts  all 
present  inconsistencies,  is  still  veiled.  Meanwhile  the  punitive 
justice  of  God  does  make  itself  manifest,  as  a  rule,  in  the  case 
of  the  ungodly  even  in  the  present  world;  even  their  dying  is 
usually  a  fearful  end  to  their  life's  prosperity.  This  it  is  which 
the  poet  means  here,  and  which  is  also  expressed  by  Job  him- 
self in  the  Book  of  Job,  ch.  xxvii.  With  »™nn,  to  grow  hot 
or  angry  (distinct  from  n"™,  to  emulate,  Jer.  xii.  5,  xxii.  15), 
alternates  K3p,  to  get  into  a  glow,  excandescentia,  whether  it  be 
the  restrained  heat  of  sullen  envy,  or  the  incontrollable  heat  of 
impetuous  zeal  which  would  gladly  call  down  fire  from  heaven. 
This  first  distich  has  been  transferred  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
ch.  xxiv.  19,  cf.  xxiii.  17,  xxiv.  1,  iii.  31 ;  and  in  general  we 
may  remark  that  this  Psalm  is  one  of  the  Davidic  patterns  for 
the  Salomonic  gnome  system.  The  form  v^  is,  according  to 
Gesenius,  Olshausen,  and  Hitzig,  fut.  Kal  of  <?£,  cognate  ?QK, 
they  wither  away,  pausal  form  for  W®[  like  *Ofl*,  cii.  28 ;  but 
the  signification  to  cut  off  also  is  secured  to  the  verb  ??0  by  the 
Niph.  ?D3?  Gen.  xvii.  11,  whence  fut.  w|  =  ot|;  vid.  on  Job 
xiv.  2,  xviii.  16.  KBH  PJJ  is  a  gepitival  combination :  the  green 
(yiror)  of  young  vigorous  vegetation. 

Vers.  3,  4.  The  "land"  is  throughout  this  Psalm  the 
promised  possession  (Heilsgut),  viz.  the  land  of  Jahve's  pre- 
sence, which  has  not  merely  a  glorious  past,  but  also  a  future 
rich  in  promises ;  and  will  finally,  more  perfectly  than  under 
Joshua,  become  the  inheritance  of  the  true  Israel.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  explained :  enjoy  the  quiet  sure  habitation  which 
God  gives  thee,  and  diligently  cultivate  the  virtue  of  faithful- 
ness. The  two  imperatives  in  ver.  3b,  since  there  are  two  of 
them  (cf.  ver.  27)  and  the  first  is  without  any  conjunctive  Waw, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  continued  admonitions,  not  pro- 
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mises;  and  consequently  nJ*BK  is  not  an  adverbial  accusative  as 
in  cxix.  75  (Ewald),  but  the  object  to  Hjn,  to  pasture,  to  pursue, 
to  practise  (Syriac  ^IT},  Hos.  xii.  2) ;  cf.  nyn?  jn?  one  who  inte- 
rests himself  in  any  one,  or  anything;  Beduin  .Jj  =  i^c-U 

of  every  kind  of  closer  relationship  (Deutsch.  Morgenland. 
Zeitschr.  v.  9).  In  ver.  4,  |rw  is  an  apodosis  :  delight  in  Jahve 
(cf.  Job  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  10,  Isa.  lviii.  14),  so  will  He  grant  thee 
the  desire  (niwD,  as  in  xx.  6)  of  thy  heart ;  for  he  who, 
entirely  severed  from  the  creature,  finds  his  highest  delight  in 
God,  cannot  desire  anything  that  is  at  enmity  with  God,  but 
he  also  can  desire  nothing  that  God,  with  whose  will  his  own  is 
thoroughly  blended  in  love,  would  refuse  him. 

Vers.  5,  6.  The  LXX.  erroneously  renders  7fa  (=  bi,  xxii. 
9)  by  airoKaXxr^rov  instead  of  iirippL-^rov^  1  Pet.  v.  7 :  roll  the 
burden  of  cares  of  thy  life's  way  upon  Jahve,  leave  the  guid- 
ance of  thy  life  entirely  to  Him,  and  to  Him  alone,  without 
doing  anything  in  it  thyself  :  He  will  gloriously  accomplish  (all 
that  concerns  thee)  :  nb>y,  as  in  xxii.  32,  Hi.  11 ;  cf.  Prov.  xvi.  3, 
and  Paul  Gerhardt's  Bejiehl  du  deine  Wege,  u  Commit  thou  all 
thy  ways,"  etc.  The  perfect  in  ver.  6  is  a  continuation  of  the 
promissory  HB$P#  K^rij  as  in  Jer.  li.  10,  signifies  to  set  forth : 
He  will  bring  to  light  thy  misjudged  righteousness  like  the 
light  (the  sun,  Job  xxxi.  26,  xxxvii.  21,  and  more  especially  the 
morning  sun,  Prov.  iv.  18),  which  breaks  through  the  darkness ; 
and  thy  down-trodden  right  (^03^?  is  the  pausal  form  of  the 
singular  beside  Mugrash)  like  the  bright  light  of  the  noon-day : 
cf.  Isa.  lviii.  10,  as  on  ver.  4,  Isa.  lviii.  14. 

Ver.  7.  The  verb  OB^,  with  its  derivatives  (lxii.  2,  6,  Lam. 
iii.  28),  denotes  resignation,  Le.  a  quiet  of  mind  which  rests  on 
God,  renounces  all  self-help,  and  submits  to  the  will  of  God. 
'V?^1?  (from  ^n,  to  be  in  a  state  of  tension,  to  wait)  of  the  in- 
ward gathering  of  one's  self  together  in  hope  intently  directed 
towards  God,  as  in  B.  Berachoth  305  as  a  synonym  of  pinnn, 
and  as  it  were  reflexive  of  n?n  of  the  collecting  one's  self  to 
importunate  prayer.  With  ver.  lb  the  primary  tone  of  the 
whole  Psalm  is  struck  anew.  On  ver.  7c  compare  the  defi- 
nition of  the  mischief-maker  in  Prov.  xxiv.  8. 

Vers.  8,  9.  On  ^n  (let  alone),  imper.  apoc.  Hiph.,  instead 
of  nF}n?  vid,  Ges.  §  75,  rem.  15.     JDJj?  ^  is  a  clause  to  itself 
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(of.  Prov.  xi.  24,  xxi.  5,  xxii.  16)  :  it  tends  only  to  evil-doing, 
it  ends  only  in  thy  involving  thyself  in  sin.  The  final  issue, 
without  any  need  that  thou  shouldst  turn  sullen,  is  that  the 
ttjno,  like  to  whom  thou  dost  make  thyself  by  such  passionate 
murmuring  and  displeasure,  will  be  cut  off,  and  they  who, 
turning  from  the  troublous  present,  make  Jahve  the  ground 
and  aim  of  their  hope,  shall  inherit  the  land  (yid.  xxv.  13).  It 
is  the  end,  the  final  and  consequently  eternal  end,  that  decides 
the  matter. 

Vers.  10,  11.  The  protasis  in  ver.  10a  is  literally:  adhuc 
parum  (temporis  superest),  )  DJHp  niy,  as  e.g.  Ex.  xxiii.  30,  and 
as  in  a  similar  connection  \  BV»,  Job  xxiv.  24.  rmianrn  also  is 
a  protasis  wTith  a  hypothetical  perfect,  Ges.  §  155,  4,  a.  This 
promise  also  runs  in  the  mouth  of  the  Preacher  on  the  Mount 
(Matt.  v.  5)  just  as  the  LXX.  renders  ver.  11a:  ol  Be  irpaeU 
KkTjpovofirjdovai  yrjv.  Meekness,  which  is  content  with  God, 
and  renounces  all  earthly  stays,  will  at  length  become  the 
inheritor  of  the  land,  yea  of  the  earth.  Whatever  God-opposed 
self-love  may  amass  to  itself  and  may  seek  to  acquire,  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  meek  as  their  blessed  possession. 

Vers.  12,  13,  The  verb  C&J  is  construed  with  ?  of  that 
which  is  the  object  at  which  the  evil  devices  aim.  To  gnash 
the  teeth  (elsewhere  also :  with  the  teeth)  is,  as  in  xxxv.  16, 
cf.  Job  xvi.  9,  a  gesture  of  anger,  not  of  mockery,  although 
anger  and  mockery  are  usually  found  together.  But  the  Lord, 
who  regards  an  assault  upon  the  righteous  as  an  assault  upon 
Himself,  laughs  (ii.  4)  at  the  enraged  schemer ;  for  He,  who 
orders  the  destinies  of  men,  sees  beforehand,  with  His  omni- 
scient insight  into  the  future,  his  day,  i.e.  the  day  of  his  death 
(2  Sam.  xxvi.  10),  of  his  visitation  (cxxxvii.  7,  Obad.  ver.  12, 
Jer.  1.  27,  31). 

Vers.  14,  15.  That  which  corresponds  to  the  "treading" 
or  stringing  of  the  bow  is  the  drawing  from  the  sheath  or  un- 
sheathing of  the  sword:  nriQ^  Ezek.  xxi.  33,  cf.  Ps.  lv.  22. 
The  combination  ^"^^.  is  just  like  "p-pD'En,  cxix.  1.  The 
emphasis  in  ver.  15  is  upon  the  suffix  of  Uf?2  :  they  shall  perish 
by  their  own  weapon.  Dnin$j3  has  (in  Baer)  a  Shebd  dirimens, 
as  also  in  Isa.  v.  28  in  correct  texts. 

Vers.  16, 17.  With  ver.  16  accord  Prov.  xv.  16,  xvi.  8,  cf. 
Tobit  xii.  8.     The  h  of  P**n£  is  a  periphrastic  indication  of  the 
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genitive  (Ges.  §  115).  |ton  is  a  noisy  multitude,  here  used  of 
earthly  possessions.  Ds3"}  is  not  per  attract,  (cf.  xxxviii.  11, 
Dn  for  wn)  equivalent  to  31,  but  the  one  righteous  man  is  con- 
trasted with  many  unrighteous.  The  arms  are  here  named 
instead  of  the  bow  in  ver.  1 5b.  He  whose  arms  are  broken  can 
neither  injure  others  nor  help  himself.  Whereas  Jahve  does 
for  the  righteous  what  earthly  wealth  and  human  power  cannot 
do :  He  Himself  upholds  them. 

Vers.  18,  19.  The  life  of  those  who  love  Jahve  with  the 
whole  heart  is,  with  all  its  vicissitudes^  an  object  of  His  loving 
regard  and  of  His  observant  providential  care,  i.  6,  xxxi.  8,  cf. 
16.  He  neither  suffers  His  own  to  lose  their  heritage  nor  to 
be  themselves  lost  to  it.  The  ala>vio$  Kkripovofila  is  not  as  yet 
thought  of  as  extending  into  the  future  world,  as  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  ven  19  the  surviving  refers  only  to  this  pre- 
sent life. 

Ver.  20.  With  *3  the  preceding  assertion  is  confirmed  by 
its  opposite  (cf.  cxxx.  4).  0^3  "lj?*3  forms  a  fine  play  in  sound ; 
1R  is  a  substantivized  adjective  like  «H|,  Ex.  xv.  16.  Instead 
of  pVX  it  is  not  to  be  read  OT3,  Hos.  xiii.  3  ;  the  3  is  secured 
by  cii.  4,  lxxviii.  33.  The  idea  is,  that  they  vanish  into  smoke, 
i.e.  are  resolved  into  it,  or  also,  that  they  vanish  in  the  manner 
of  smoke,  which  is  first  thick,  but  then  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner  till  it  disappears  (Rosenmiiller,  Hupfeld,  Hitzig)  ;  both 
expressions  are  admissible  as  to  fact  and  as  to  the  language, 
and  the  latter  is  commended  by  ?3ri3,  lxxviii.  33,  cf.  B?*3, 
xxxix.  7.  |5PV3  belongs  to  the  first,  regularly  accented  v3  ;  for 
the  Munach  by  |^V2  is  the  substitute  for  Mugrash,  which  never 
can  be  used  where  at  least  two  syllables  do  not  precede  the 
Silluk  tone  (vid.  Psalter  ii.  503).  The  second  OT  has  the 
accent  on  the  penult,  for  a  change  (Ew.  §  194,  c),  i.e.  variation 
of  the  rhythm  (cf.  HD^  •  ■  nth,  xlii.  10,  xliii.  2  ;  my  •  •  my, 
Judg.  v.  12,  and  on  cxxxvii.  7),  and  in  particular  here  on 
account  of  its  pausal  position  (cf.  Viy,  cxxxvii.  7). 

Vers.  21,  22.  It  is  the  promise  expressed  in  Deut.  xv.  6, 
xxviii.  12,  44,  which  is  rendered  in  ver.  21  in  the  more  uni- 
versal, sententious  form.  TO  signifies  to  be  bound  or  under  ob- 
ligation to  any  one  =  to  borrow  and  to  owe  (nexum  esse).  The 
confirmation  of  ver.  22  is  not  inappropriate  (as  Hitzig  considers 
it,  who  places  ver.  22  after  ver.  20) :    in  that  ever  deeper 
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downfall  of  the  ungodly,  and  in  that  charitableness  of  the 
righteous,  which  becomes  more  and  more  easy  to  him  by  reason 
of  his  prosperity,  the  curse  and  blessing  of  God,  which  shall 
be  revealed  in  the  end  of  the  earthly  lot  of  both  the  righteous 
and  the  ungodly,  are  even  nowT  foretold.  Whilst  those  who 
reject  the  blessing  of  God  are  cut  off,  the  promise  given  to  the 
patriarchs  is  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  those  who  are  blessed 
of  God,  in  all  its  fulness. 

Vers.  23,  24.  By  Jahve  (jD,  airo,  almost  equivalent  to  viro 
with  the  passive,  as  in  Job  xxiv.  1,  Eccles.  xii.  11,  and  in  a  few 
other  passages)  are  a  man's  steps  made  firm,  established;  not: 
ordered  or  directed  (LXX.,  Jerome,  tcaTevOvveTcu),  which, 
according  to  the  extant  usage  of  the  language,  would  be  HD*n 
(passive  of  pan,  Prov.  xvi.  9,  Jer.  x.  23,  2  Chron.  xxvii.  6), 
whereas  ^2,  the  Pulal  of  $3,  is  to  be  understood  according  to 
xl.  3.  By  "133  is  meant  man  in  an  emphatic  sense  (Job  xxxviii. 
3),  and  in  fact  in  an  ethical  sense ;  compare,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expression  of  the  more  general  saying,  "  Man  proposes,  and 
God  disposes,"  Prov.  xvi.  9,  xx.  24,  Jer.  x.  23.  Ver.  236  shows 
that  it  is  the  upright  man  that  is  meant  in  ver.  23a :  to  the  way, 
i.e.  course  of  life,  of  such  an  one  God  turns  with  pleasure  (P^n* 
pausal  change  of  vowel  for  Y'SW) :  supposing  he  should  fall, 
whether  it  be  a  fall  arising  from  misfortune  or  from  error,  or 
both  together,  he  is  not  prostrated,  but  Jahve  upholds  his 
hand,  affords  it  a  firm  point  of  support  or  fulcrum  (cf.  3  ?]>?n, 
lxiii.  9,  and  frequently),  so  that  he  can  raise  himself  again, 
rise  up  again. 

Vers.  25,  26.  There  is  an  old  theological  rule  :  promissiones 
corporales  intelligendcv  sunt  cum  exceptione  cruris  et  castigationis. 
Temporary  forsakenness  and  destitution  the  Psalm  does  not 
deny :  it  is  indeed  even  intended  to  meet  the  conflict  of  doubt 
which  springs  up  in  the  minds  of  the  God-fearing  out  of  certain 
conditions  and  circumstances  that  are  seemingly  contradictory 
to  the  justice  of  God ;  and  this  it  does,  by  contrasting  that 
which  in  the  end  abides  with  that  which  is  transitory,  and  in 
fact  without  the  knowledge  of  any  final  decisive  adjustment  in 
a  future  world  ;  and  it  only  solves  its  problem,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  placed  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament,  which  already 
dawns  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

Vers.  27,  28a.     The  round  of  the  exhortations  and  promises 
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is  here  again  reached  as  in  ver.  3.  The  imperative  |3$;,  which 
is  there  hortatory,  is  found  here  with  the  1  of  sequence  in  the 
sense  of  a  promise :  and  continue,  doing  such  things,  to  dwell 
for  ever  =  so  shalt  thou,  etc.  (£^,  pregnant  as  in  cii.  29,  Isa. 
lvii.  15).  Nevertheless  the  imperative  retains  its  meaning  even 
in  such  instances,  inasmuch  as  the  exhortation  is  given  to  share 
in  the  reward  of  duty  at  the  same  time  with  the  discharge  of 
it.     On  ver.  28a  compare  xxxiii.  5. 

Vers.  286,  29.  The  division  of  the  verses  is  wrong ;  for  the 
D  strophe,  without  any  doubt,  closes  wTith  VTDn,  and  the  V 
strophe  begins  with  D?iy?,  so  that,  according  to  the  text  which 
we  possess,  the  y  of  this  word  is  the  acrostic  letter.  The 
LXX.,  however,  after  et?  top  alwva  fyvXa-xOrjo-ovrai  has 
another  line,  which  suggests  another  commencement  for  the 
y  strophe,  and  runs  in  Cod.  Vat.,  incorrectly,  afico/jboi  ifcSt/crf- 
crovrai,  in  Cod.  Alex.,  correctly,  avofioi  Be  eKBico^drjaovrac 
(Symmachus,  avo/xoL  i^apOrjaovrai).  By  avojios  the  LXX. 
translates  PI?  in  Isa.  xxix.  20  ;  by  avofia,  iWW  in  Job  xxvii.  4 ; 
and  by  enBiwiceiv,  IVDVn,  the  synonym  of  VtHWlj  in  Ps.  ci.  5 ;  so 
that  consequently  this  line,  as  even  Venema  and  Schleusner 
have  discerned,  was  VJOKO  Dvty.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  this  is  only  another  reading  for  HD5W  zbty? ;  and,  since  it 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  latter,  that  it  is  an  ancient  attempt 
to  produce  a  correct  beginning  for  the  y  strophe,  which  has 
been  transplanted  from  the  LXX.  into  the  text.  It  is,  how- 
ever, questionable  whether  this  reparation  is  really  a  restoration 
of  the  original  words  (Hupfeld,  Hitzig) ;  since  ?}V  (?*)¥.)  is  not 
a  word  found  in  the  Psalms  (for  which  reason  Bottcher's  con- 
jecture of  row  Wy  more  readily  commends  itself,  although  it  is 
critically  less  probable),  and  11DCO  tb'tyb  forms  a  continuation 
that  is  more  naturally  brought  about  by  the  context  and  per- 
fectly logical. 

Vers.  30,  31.     The  verb  n^n  unites  in  itself  the  two  mean- 

7  T  T 

ings  of  meditating  and  of  meditative  utterance  (yid.  ii.  1), 
just  as  ")BK  those  of  thinking  and  speaking.  Ver.  316  in  this 
connection  affirms  the  stability  of  the  moral  nature.  The  walk 
of  the  righteous  has  a  fixed  inward  rule,  for  the  Tora  is  to  him 
not  merely  an  external  object  of  knowledge  and  a  compulsory 
precept ;  it  is  in  his  heart,  and,  because  it  is  the  Tora  of  his  God 
whom  he  loves,  as  the  motive  of  his  actions  closely  united  with 
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his  own  will.  On  HtfpW,  followed  by  the  subject  in  the  plural, 
compare  xviii.  35,  lxxiii.  2  Chethib. 

Vers.  32,  33.  The  Lord  as  ava/cpivcov  is,  as  in  1  Cor.  iv. 
3  sqM  put  in  contrast  with  the  avaicpiveiv  of  men,  or  of  human 
7)fj,epa.  If  men  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  righteous,  yet  God, 
the  supreme  Judge,  does  not  condemn  him,  but  acquits  him 
(cf.  on  the  contrary  cix.  7).  Si  condemnamur  a  mundo,  ex- 
claimed Tertullian  to  his  companions  in  persecution,  absolvimur 
a  Deo. 

Ver.  34.  Let  the  eye  of  faith  directed  hopefully  to  Jahve 
go  on  its  way,  without  suffering  thyself  to  be  turned  aside  by 
the  persecution  and  condemnation  of  the  world,  then  He  will 
at  length  raise  thee  out  of  all  trouble,  and  cause  thee  to  possess 
(ntro,  ut  possidas  et  possideas)  the  land,  as  the  sole  lords  of 
which  the  evil-doers,  now  cut  off,  conducted  themselves. 

Vers.  35,  36.  n?  (after  the  form  P*W)  is  coupled  with 
PBH,  just  as  these  two  words  alternate  in  Job  xv.  20 :  a  terror- 
inspiring,  tyrannical  evil-doer ;  cf.  besides  also  Job  v.  3.  The 
participle  in  ver.  35b  forms  a  clause  by  itself :  et  se  diffundens, 
scil.  erat.  The  LXX.  and  Jerome  translate  as  though  it  were 
p3?fl  n&O,  "  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,"  instead  of  pyi  mt&a. 
But  |35H  rn?K  is  the  expression  for  an  oak,  terebinth,  or  the 
like,  that  has  grown  from  time  immemorial  in  its  native  soil, 
and  has  in  the  course  of  centuries  attained  a  gigantic  size  in 
the  stem,  and  a  wide-spreading  overhanging  head.  TSjW  does 
not  mean :  then  he  vanished  away  (Hupfeld  and  others) ;  for 
"W  in  this  sense  is  not  suitable  to  a  tree.  Luther  correctly 
renders  it :  man  ging  voruber,  one  (they)  passed  by,  Ges. 
§  137,  3.  The  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  others,  by  way  of  lighten- 
ing the  difficulty,  render  it ;  then  I  passed  by. 

Vers.  37,  38.  Bn  might  even  be  taken  as  neuter  for  Oh, 
and  IB*  for  "M5? ;  but  in  this  case  the  poet  wTould  have  written 
njp  instead  of  HKt;  idk*  is  therefore  used  as,  e.g.,  in  1  Sam.  i. 
12.  By  *3  that  to  which  attention  is  specially  called  is  intro- 
duced. The  man  of  peace  has  a  totally  different  lot  from  the 
evil-doer  who  delights  in  contention  and  persecution.  As  the 
fruit  of  his  love  of  peace  he  has  rnnx,  a  future,  Prov.  xxiii.  18, 
xxiv.  14,  viz.  in  his  posterity,  Prov.  xxiv.  20 ;  whereas  the 
apostates  are  altogether  blotted  out;  not  merely  they  them- 
selves, but  even  the  posterity  of  the  ungodly  is  cut  off,  Amos 
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iv.  2,  ix.  1,  Ezek.  xxiii.  25.  To  them  remains  no  posterity  to 
carry  forward  their  name,  their  H^riK  is  devoted  to  destruction 
(cf.  cix.  13  with  Num.  xxiv.  20). 

Vers.  39,  40.  The  salvation  of  the  righteous  cometh  from 
Jahve;  it  is  therefore  characterized,  in  accordance  with  its 
origin,  as  sure,  perfect,  and  enduring  for  ever.  DttJJD  is  an 
apposition ;  the  plena  scriptio  serves,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  33,  to 
indicate  to  us  that  nyo  is  meant  in  this  passage  to  signify  not  a 
fortress,  but  a  hiding-place,  a  place  of  protection,  a  refuge,  in 

which  sense  <*W  JU^o  (the  protection  of  God)  and  <dl!  ^>j  3U^» 

(the  protection  of  God's  presence)  is  an  Arabic  expression 
(also  used  as  a  formula  of  an  oath)  ;  vid.  moreover  on  xxxi.  3. 
The  moods  of  sequence  in  ver.  40  are  aoristi  gnomici.  The 
parallelism  in  ver.  4S)ab  is  progressive  after  the  manner  of  the 
Psalms  of  degrees.  The  short  confirmatory  clause  ki  chasu  bo 
forms  an  expressive  closing  cadence. 


PSALM    XXXVIII. 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  CHANGING  OF  MERITED  WRATH  INTO 

RESCUING  LOVE. 

2  JAHVE,  do  not  in  Thy  wrath  rebuke  me, 
And  in  Thy  hot  displeasure  chasten  me. 

3  For  Thine  arrows  have  entered  deep  into  me, 
And  Thy  hand  hath  sunk  down  upon  me. 

4  There  is  no  soundness  in  my  flesh  because  of  Thine  anger, 
There  is  no  health  in  my  bones  because  of  my  sin. 

5  For  mine  iniquities  are  gone  over  my  head, 
Like  a  heavy  burden  they  are  too  heavy  for  me. 

6  My  wounds  stink  and  /ester 
Because  of  my  foolishness. 

7  I  am  bent,  I  am  sore  bowed  down, 
All  the  day  long  do  I  go  mourning. 

8  For  my  loins  are  full  of  burning, 
And  there  is  no  soundness  in  my  flesh. 
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9  I  am  benumbed  and  sore  crushed, 

I  roar  by  reason  of  the  groaning  of  my  heart. 

10  O  Lord,  to  Thee  is  all  my  desire  manifest, 
And  my  sighing  is  not  hidden  from  Thee. 

11  My  heart  beateth  quickly,  my  strength  hath  failed  me, 
And  the  light  of  mine  eyes,  even  of  these,  is  gone  from  me. 

12  My  lovers  and  friends  stand  aloof  from  my  stroke, 
[And  my  kinsmen  stand  afar  off,] 

13  And  they  lay  snares  for  me  who  seek  after  my  soul, 

And  they  who  strive  after  my  misfortune  speak  mischievous 
And  utter  falsehoods  continually.  [things, 

14  But  I  am  like  a  deaf  man,  as  though  I  heard  not, 
And  like  one  dumb  that  openeth  not  his  mouth ; 

15  I  am  become  like  a  man  that  heareth  not, 
And  in  whose  mouth  are  no  replies. 

16  For  in  Thee,  Jahve,  do  I  hope; 

Thou,  Thou  wilt  answer,  O  Lord  my  God. 

17  For  I  say :  Let  them  not  rejoice  over  me 

Who,  when  my  foot  tottereth,  would  magnify  themselves 
against  me. 

18  For  I  am  ready  to  fall, 

And  my  great  sorrow  is  ever  before  me. 

19  For  mine  iniquity  must  I  confess, 

I  must  tremble  on  account  of  my  sin. 

20  But  mine  enemies  are  vigorous,  they  are  numerous, 
And  many  are  my  lying  haters. 

21  And  requiting  evil  for  good, 

They  are  hostile  towards  me  for  my  following  that  which 
is  good. 

22  Forsake  me  not,  Jahve; 

My  God,  be  not  far  from  me. 

23  Make  haste  to  help  me, 

O  Lord,  who  art  my  salvation ! 
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The  penitential  Psalm,  xxxviii.,  is  placed  immediately  after 
Ps.  xxxvii.  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its  close  to  the  n 
strophe  of  that  Psalm.  It  begins  like  Ps.  vi.  If  we  regard 
David's  adultery  as  the  occasion  of  it  (cf.  more  especially  2  Sam. 
xii.  14),  then  Ps.vi.,  xxxviii.,  li.,  xxxii.  form  a  chronological  series. 
David  is  distressed  both  in  mind  and  body,  forsaken  by  his  friends, 
and  regarded  by  his  foes  as  one  whois  cast  off  for  ever.  The  fire 
of  divine  anger  burns  within  him  like  a  fever,  and  the  divine 
withdrawal  as  it  were  rests  upon  him  like  darkness.  But  he 
fights  his  way  by  prayer  through  this  fire  and  this  darkness  to 
the  bright  confidence  of  faith.  The  Psalm,  although  it  is  the 
pouring  forth  of  such  elevated  and  depressed  feelings,  is  never- 
theless symmetrically  and  skilfully  laid  out.  It  consists  of 
three  main  paragraphs,  which  divide  into  four  (vers.  2-9),  three 
(vers.  10-15),  and  four  (vers.  16-23)  tetrastichs.  The  way  in 
which  the  names  of  God  are  brought  in  is  well  conceived. 
The  first  word  of  the  first  group  or  paragraph  is  rorp,  the  first 
word  of  the  second  tfiN,  and  in  the  third  nvT  and  "OIK  are  used 
interchangeably  twice.  The  Psalm,  in  common  with  Ps.  lxx., 
bears  the  inscription  "^SJDf.  The  chronicler,  in  1  Chron.  xvi. 
4,  refers  to  these  Hazkir  Psalms  together  with  the  Hodu  and 
Halleluja  Psalms.  In  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
meat-offerings,  ntoy?,  a  portion  of  the  meat-offering  was  cast 
into  the  altar  fire,  viz.  a  handful  of  the  meal  mixed  with  oil 
and  the  whole  of  the  incense.  This  portion  was  called  'TJSJN, 
avd/jLVTjo-cs,  and  to  offer  it  ">^Tn  (a  denominative),  because  the 
ascending  smoke  was  intended  to  bring  the  owner  of  the  offer- 
ing into  remembrance  with  God.  In  connection  with  the 
presentation  of  this  memorial  portion  of  the  mincha,  the  two 
Psalms  are  appointed  to  be  used  as  prayers ;  hence  the  inscrip- 
tion :  at  the  presentation  of  the  Azcara  (the  portion  taken  from 
the  meal-offering).  The  LXX.  adds  here  irepl  (tov)  aa/3- 
fidrov ;  perhaps  equivalent  to  ri3#?. 

In  this  Psalm  we  find  a  repetition  of  a  peculiarity  of  the 
penitential  Psalms,  viz.  that  the  praying  one  has  to  complain 
not  only  of  afflictions  of  body  and  soul,  but  also  of  outward 
enemies,  who  come  forward  as  his  accusers  and  take  occasion 
from  his  sin  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  ruin.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  believer,  whose  perception  of 
sin  was  not  as  yet  so  spiritual  and  deep  as  that  of  the  New 
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Testament  believer,  almost  always  calls  to  mind  some  sinful 
act  that  has  become  openly  known.  The  foes,  who  would  then 
prepare  for  his  ruin,  are  the  instruments  of  the  Satanic  power 
of  evil  (cf.  ver.  21,  Wlpfe*),  which,  as  becomes  perceptible  to 
the  New  Testament  believer  even  without  the  intervention  of 
outward  foes,  desires  the  death  of  the  sinning  one,  whereas  God 
wills  that  he  should  live. 

Vers.  2-9.  David  begins,  as  in  Ps.  vi.;  with  the  prayer 
that  his  punitive  affliction  may  be  changed  into  disciplinary. 
Bakius  correctly  paraphrases  ver.  2 :  Corripe  sane  per  legem, 
castiga  per  crucem,  millies  promerui,  negare  non  possum,  sed 
castiga,  quceso,  me  ex  amore  ut  pater,  non  ex  furore  et  fervore  ut 
judex;  ne  punias  justitio?  rigore,  sed  misericordice  dulcore  (cf. 
on  vi.  2).  The  negative  is  to  be  repeated  in  ver.  26,  as  in  i.  5, 
ix.  19,  lxxv.  6.  In  the  description,  which  gives  the  ground  of 
the  cry  for  pity,  nnj  is  not  the  Piel,  as  in  xviii.  35,  but  the 
Niphal  of  the  Kal  nru  immediately  following  (root  na).  1*5 
is  anger  as  a  breaking  forth,  fragor  (cf.  Hos.  x.  7,  LXX. 
(ppvyavov),  with  8  instead  of  X  in  the  first  syllable,  vowels 
which  alternate  in  this  word ;  and  non,  as  a  glowing  or  burn- 
ing. DW  (in  Homer,  /cr)\a),  God's  wrath-arrows,  i.e.  lightnings 
of  wrath,  are  His  judgments  of  wrath ;  and  1J,  as  in  xxxii.  4, 
xxxix.  11,  God's  punishing  hand,  which  makes  itself  felt  in 
dispensing  punishment,  hence  nnjn  might  be  attached  as  a 
mood  of  sequence.  In  ver.  4  wrath  is  called  DJJT  as  a  boiling 
up.  Sin  is  the  cause  of  this  experiencing  wrath,  and  the  wrath 
is  the  cause  of  the  bodily  derangement ;  sin  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  wrath  always  manifests  itself  outwardly  even  on 
the  body  as  a  fatal  power.  In  ver.  5a  sin  is  compared  to 
waters  that  threaten  to  drown  one,  as  in  ver.  5b  to  a  burden 
that  presses  one  down.  ^QD  TO3^  they  are  heavier  than  I,  i.e. 
than  my  power  of  endurance,  too  heavy  for  me.  In  ver.  6  the 
effects  of  the  operation  of  the  divine  hand  (as  punishing)  are 
wounds,  flfaan  (properly,  suffused  variegated  marks  from  a  blow 

or  wheals,  Isa.  i.  6 ;  from  "OHj  ^.j  to  be  or  make  striped, 

variegated),  which  VfafSSlj  send  forth  an  offensive  smell,  and 
^PP},  suppurate.  Sin,  which  causes  this,  is  called  njJK,  because, 
as  it  is  at  last  manifest,  it  is  always  the  destruction  of  itself. 
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With  emphasis  does  vfa.K  *JBB  form  the  second  half  of  the 
verse.  To  take  Wlj/3  out  of  ver.  7  and  put  it  to  this,  as  Meier 
and  Thenius  propose,  is  to  destroy  this  its  proper  position.  On 
the  three  '}Bp,  vid.  Ewald,  §  217,  L  Thus  sick  in  soul  and 
body,  he  is  obliged  to  bow  and  bend  himself  in  the  extreme. 
TO3  is  used  of  a  convulsive  drawing  together  of  the  body,  Isa. 
xxi.  3  ;  nnt£  of  a  bowed  mien,  Ps.  xxxv.  14 ;  ypn,  of  a  heavy, 
lagging  gait.  With  *3  in  ver.  8  the  grounding  of  the  petition 
begins  for  the  third  time.  His  DVp3?  i>e*  internal  muscles  of 
the  loins,  which  are  usually  the  fattest  parts,  are  full  of  H7jM, 
that  which  is  burnt,  i.e.  parched.  It  is  therefore  as  though 
the  burning,  starting  from  the  central  point  of  the  bodily 
power,  would  spread  itself  over  the  whole  body :  the  wrath  of 
God  works  commotion  in  this  latter  as  well  as  in  the  soul. 
Whilst  all  the  energies  of  life  thus  yield,  there  comes  over  him 
a  partial,  almost  total  lifelessness.  JHQ  is  the  proper  word  for 
the  coldness  and  rigidity  of  a  corpse ;  the  Niplial  means  to  be 
brought  into  this  condition,  just  as  K2H3  means  to  be  crushed, 
or  to  be  brought  into  a  condition  of  crushing,  i.e.  of  violent 
dissolution.  The  |p  of  riDnap  is  intended  to  imply  that  the 
loud  wail  is  only  the  utterance  of  the  pain  that  is  raging  in  his 
heart,  the  outward  expression  of  his  ceaseless,  deep  inward 
groaning. 

Vers.  10-15.  Having  thus  bewailed  his  suffering  before 
God,  he  goes  on  in  a  somewhat  calmer  tone :  it  is  the  calm 
of  weariness,  but  also  of  the  rescue  which  shows  itself  from 
afar.  He  has  complained,  but  not  as  if  it  were  necessary  for 
him  first  of  all  to  make  God  acquainted  with  his  suffering;  the 
Omniscient  One  is  directly  cognisant  of  (has  directly  before 
Him,  *W,  like  *MJ?  in  xviii.  25)  every  wish  that  his  suffering 
extorts  from  him,  and  even  his  softer  sighing  does  not  escape 
His  knowledge.  The  sufferer  does  not  say  this  so  much  with 
the  view  of  comforting  himself  with  this  thought,  as  of  exciting 
God's  compassion.  Hence  he  even  goes  on  to  draw  the  piteous 
picture  of  his  condition :  his  heart  is  in  a  state  of  violent  rotary 
motion,  or  only  of  violent,  quickly  repeated  contraction  and 
expansion  (Psychol.  S.  252 ;  tr.  p.  297),  that  is  to  say,  a  state 
of  violent  palpitation  pnnnp?  Pealal  according  to  Ges.  §  55,  3). 
Strength  of  which  the  heart  is  the  centre  (xl.  13)  has  left  him, 
and  the  light  of  his  eyes,  even  of  these  (by  attraction  for  WJVDa, 
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since  the  light  of  the  eyes  is  not  contrasted  with  anything  else), 
is  not  with  him,  but  has  become  lost  to  him  by  weeping,  watch- 
ing, and  fever.  Those  who  love  him  and  are  friendly  towards 
him  have  placed  themselves  far  from  his  stroke  (WJ  the  touch 
of  God's  hand  of  wrath),  merely  looking  on  (Obad.  ver.  11), 
therefore,  in  a  position  hostile  (2  Sam.  xviii.  13)  rather  than 
friendly.  TOD,  far  away,  but  within  the  range  of  vision, 
within  sight,  Gen.  xxi.  16,  Deut.  xxxii.  52.  The  words  ^hp} 
V7»y  prnp,  which  introduce  a  pentastich  into  a  Psalm  that  is 
terrastichic  throughout,  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  gloss 
or  various  reading :  1330  =  prnp,  2  Kings  ii.  7.  His  enemies, 
however,  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  his  fall  and  helpless- 
ness, in  order  to  give  him  his  final  death-blow,  ^i^l  (with 
the  p  dageshed*)  describes  what  they  have  planned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  position  he  is  in.  The  substance  of  their  words 
is  nfafl,  utter  destruction  (yid.  v.  10) ;  to  this  end  it  is  fiiD"ip? 
deceit  upon  deceit,  malice  upon  malice,  that  they  unceasingly 
hatch  with  heart  and  mouth.  In  the  consciousness  of  his  sin 
he  is  obliged  to  be  silent,  and,  renouncing  all  self-help,  to 
abandon  his  cause  to  God.  Consciousness  of  guilt  and  resig- 
nation close  his  lips,  so  that  he  is  not  able,  nor  does  he  wish,  to 
refute  the  false  charges  of  his  enemies ;  he  has  no  riirDin, 
counter-evidence  wherewith  to  vindicate  himself.  It  is  not  to 
be  rendered:  "just  as  one  dumb  opens  not  his  mouth;"  3  is 
only  a  preposition,  not  a  conjunction,  and  it  is  just  here,  in 
vers.  14,  152  that  the  manifest  proofs  in  support  of  this  are 
found.f 


*  The  various  reading  ^p^l  in  Norzi  rests  upon  a  misapprehended 

passage  of  Abulwalid  (Rikma,  p.  166). 

f  The  passages  brought  forward  by  Hupfeld  in  support  of  the  use  of  3 

as  a  conjunction,  viz.  xc.  5,  cxxv.  1,  Isa.  liii.  7,  lxi.  11,  are  invalid ;  the 
passage  that  seems  most  to  favour  it  is  Obad.  ver.  16,  but  in  this  instance 
the  expression  is  elliptical,   fc^3  being  equivalent  to  t&  T^K3,  like  $b 
Isa.  lxv.  1,  =  $}}  1BW.     It  is  only  i)03  (U<)  that  can  be  used  as  a  con- 
junction ;  but  3  (t*J)  is  always  a  preposition  in  ancient  Hebrew  just  as  in 

Syriac  and  Arabic  (yid.  Fleischer  in  the  Hallische  Allgem.  Lit.  Zeitschr. 
1843,  Bd.  iv.  S.  117  ff.).  It  is  not  until  the  mediaeval  synagogal  poetry 
(vid.  Zunz,  Synagogal-poesie  des  Mittelalters,  S.  121,  381  f.)  that  it  is 
admissible  to  use  it  as  a  conjunction  (e.g.  NVD3  when  he  had  found),  just 
as  it  also  occurs  in  Himjaritic,  according  to  Osiander's  deciphering  of  the 
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Vers.  16-23.  Become  utterly  useless  in  himself,  he  re- 
nounces all  self-help,  for  (*3)  he  hopes  in  Jahve,  who  alone 
can  help  him.  He  waits  for  His  answer,  for  (*a)  he  says,  etc. 
— he  waits  for  an  answer,  for  the  hearing  of  this  his  petition 
which  is  directed  towards  the  glory  of  God,  that  God  would 
not  suffer  his  foes  to  triumph  over  him,  nor  strengthen  them  in 
their  mercilessness  and  injustice.  Ver.  186  appears  also  to 
stand  under  the  government  of  the  IS  ;*  but,  since  in  this  case 
one  would  look  for  a  Waw  relat.  and  a  different  order  of  the 
words,  ver.  18b  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  clause :  "  who, 
when  my  foot  totters,  i.e.  when  my  affliction  changes  to  entire 
downfall,  would  magnify  themselves  against  me."  In  ver.  18, 
*2  connects  what  follows  with  vli  ttiD3  by  way  of  confirmation : 
he  is  PV?  Jtoj,  ready  for  falling  (xxxv.  15),  he  will,  if  God  does 
not  graciously  interpose,  assuredly  fall  headlong.  The  fourth 
*3  in  ver.  19  is  attached  confirmatorily  to  ver.  186 :  his  intense 
pain  or  sorrow  is  ever  present  to  him,  for  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
fess his  guilt,  and  this  feeling  of  guilt  is  just  the  very  sting  of 
his  pain.  And  whilst  he  in  the  consciousness  of  well-deserved 
punishment  is  sick  unto  death,  his  foes  are  numerous  and 
withal  vigorous  and  full  of  life.  Instead  of  D**n,  probably 
Ejn,  as  in  xxxv.  19,  lxix.  5,  is  to  be  read  (Houbigant,  Hitzig, 
Koster,  Hupfeld,  Ewald,  and  Olshausen).  But  even  the 
LXX.  read  D^n ;  and  the  reading  which  is  so  old,  although 
it  does  not  very  well  suit  WBSfjJ  (instead  of  which  one  would  look 
for  D^VJfl),  is  still  not  without  meaning :  he  looks  upon  him- 
self, according  to  ver.  9,  more  as  one  dead  than  living;  his 
foes,  however,  are  E^?n?  living,  i.e.  vigorous.  The  verb  fre- 
quently has  this  pregnant  meaning,  and  the  adjective  can  also 


inscriptions.  The  verbal  clause  appended  to  the  word  to  which  this  3, 
instar,  is  prefixed  is  for  the  most  part  an  attributive  clause  as  above,  but 
sometimes  even  a  circumstantial  clause  (/JW-),  as  in  xxxviii.  14;  cf.  Sur. 

lxii.  5 :  "  as  the  likeness  of  an  ass  carrying  books." 

*  The  following  are  the  constructions  of  JQ  when  a  clause  of  more  than 
one  member  follows  it:  (1)  fut.  and  per/.,  the  latter  with  the  tone  ol 
the  per/,  consec,  e.g.  Ex.  xxxiv.  15  sq.,  or  without  it,  e.g.  xxviii.  1  (which 
see)  ;  (2)  fut.  and  fut.  as  in  ii.  12,  Jer.  li.  46.  This  construction  is  indis- 
pensable where  it  is  intended  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  subject 
notion  or  a  secondary  notion  of  the  clause,  e.g.  Deut.  xx.  6.  In  one  instance 
JB  is  even  followed  (3)  by  the  perf.  and  fut.  consec.^  viz.  2  KiDgs  ii.  1C. 
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have  it.  Just  as  the  accentuation  of  the  form  12D  varies 
elsewhere  out  of  pause,  «H|  here  has  the  tone  on  the  ultima, 
although  it  is  not  per/,  consec*  Ver.  21a  is  an  apposition  of 
the  subject,  which  remains  the  same  as  in  ver.  20.  Instead  of 
♦riTj  (Ges.  §  61,  rem.  2)  the  Keri  is  WFj,  rad'phi  (without  any 
Makkeph  following),  or  WJ,  rdd°phi;  cf.  on  this  pronunciation, 
Ixxxvi.  2,  xvi.  1,  and  with  the  ChetMb  »Bm,  the  Chethib  nSTO, 
xxvi.  2,  also  *WD,  xxx.  4.  By  the  "following  of  that  which 
is  good"  David  means  more  particularly  that  which  is  brought 
into  exercise  in  relation  to  his  present  foes.f  He  closes  in  vers. 
22  sq.  with  sighs  for  help.  No  lighting  up  of  the  darkness 
of  wrath  takes  place.  The  fides  supplex  is  not  changed  into 
fides  triumphans.  But  the  closing  words,  "  O  Lord,  my  salva- 
tion "  (cf.  li.  16),  show  where  the  repentance  of  Cain  and  that 
of  David  differ.  True  repentance  has  faith  within  itself,  it 
despairs  of  itself,  but  not  of  God. 
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PRAYERS  OF  ONE  SORELY  TRIED  AT  THE  SIGHT  OF  THE 
PROSPERITY  OF  THE  UNGODLY. 

2  I  SAID :  u  I  will  keep  my  ways  against  sinning  with  my 

tongue ; 
1  will  keep  a  bridle  on  my  mouth, 
So  long  as  the  wicked  is  before  me." 

3  I  was  dumb  in  silence, 


*  As  per/,  consec.  the  following  have  the  accent  on  the  ultima : — inn% 
Isa.  xx.  5,  Obad.  ver.  9,  and  )2~)),  Isa.  lxvi.  16 ;  perhaps  also  vim,  V?pl, 
Hab.  i.  8,  and  \3[y\  (per/,  hypoth.),  Job  xxxii.  15.  But  there  is  no  special 
reason  for  the  uWma-accentuation  of  tjsi,  lv.  22 ;  ^n,  lxix.  5 ;  V?!,  Isa. 
xxxviii.  14;  v^p,  Jer.  iv.  13;  }n£%  Prov.  xiv.  19,  Hab.  iii.  6;  }fln,  Job 
xxxii.  15  ;  }3T,  iri¥,  Lam.  iv.  7. 

f  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  likewise  in  all  the  JSthiopic  and  several 
Arabic  texts,  and  in  the  Syriac  Psalterium  Medilanense,  the  following  addi- 
tion is  found  after  ver.  21 :  Ce  aperripsan  me  ton  agapeton  osi  necron 
ebdelygmenon,  Et  projecerunt  me  dilectum  tanquam  mortuum  abominatum  (so 
the  Psalt.  Veronense).  Theodoret  refers  it  to  Absalom's  relation  to  David. 
The  words  uau  uixpov  tfilt'hv/p.ivoy  are  taken  from  Isa.  xiv.  19. 
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I  held  my  peace  taking  no  note  of  prosperity, 
Yet  my  pain  became  violent. 

4  My  heart  was  hot  within  me, 
While  I  mused  the  fire  burned — 
I  spake  with  my  tongue. 

5  Make  me  to  know,  O  Jahve,  mine  end, 
And  the  measure  of  my  days  how  short  it  is ; 
Oh  that  I  might  know,  how  frail  I  am  ! 

6  Behold,  Thou  hast  made  my  days  as  a  handbreadth, 
And  my  lifetime  is  as  nothing  before  Thee. 

Only  a  mere  breath  is  every  man,  however  firm  he  may 
stand.     (Sela.) 

7  Only  as  a  shadow  doth  man  wander  to  and  fro, 
Only  for  a  breath  do  they  make  an  uproar ; 

He  heapeth  up  and  knoweth  not  who  will  gather  it. 

8  And  now  for  what  shall  I  wait,  Lord ! 
My  hope  is  towards  Thee. 

9  From  all  my  transgressions  rescue  me, 
Make  me  not  a  reproach  of  the  profane  ! 

10  I  am  dumb,  I  open  not  my  mouth, 
For  Thou,  Thou  hast  done  it. 

11  Take  away  from  me  Thy  stroke, 

Before  the  blow  of  Thy  hand  I  must  perish. 

12  When  Thou  with  rebukes  dost  chasten  a  man  for  iniquity, 
Thou  makest  his  beauty  melt  away,  like  the  damage  of  the 

moth — 
Only  a  breath  are  all  men.     (Sela.) 

13  O  hear  my  prayer,  Jahve, 
And  hearken  to  my  cry  ! 
At  my  tears  be  not  silent, 
For  I  am  a  guest  with  Thee, 

A  sojourner,  like  all  my  fathers. 

14  Look  away  from  me,  that  I  may  rally, 
Before  I  go  hence  and  am  no  more. 

In  xxxviii.  14  the  poet  calls  himself  a  dumb  person,  who 
opens  not  his  mouth ;    this  submissive,  resigned   keeping  of 
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silence  he  affirms  of  himself  in  the  same  words  in  xxxix.  3  also. 
This  forms  a  prominent  characteristic  common  to  the  two 
Psalms,  which  fully  warranted  their  being  placed  together  as  a 
pair.  There  is,  however,  another  Psalm,  which  is  still  more 
closely  related  to  Ps.  xxxix.,  viz.  Ps.  Ixii.,  which,  together  with 
Ps.  iv.,  has  a  similar  historical  background.  The  author,  in 
his  dignity,  is  threatened  by  those  who  from  being  false  friends 
have  become  open  enemies,  and  who  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of 
illegitimately  acquired  power  and  possessions.  From  his  own 
experience,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  commits  his  safety  and 
his  honour  to  God,  he  derives  the  general  warnings,  that  to 
trust  in  riches  is  deceptive,  and  that  power  belongs  alone  to 
God  the  Avenger — two  doctrines,  in  support  of  which  the  issue 
of  the  affair  with  Absalom  was  a  forcible  example.  Thus  it  is 
with  Ps.  Ixii.,  and  in  like  manner  Ps.  xxxix.  also.  Both  Psalms 
bear  the  name  of  Jeduthun  side  by  side  with  the  name  of 
David  at  their  head ;  both  describe  the  nothingness  of  every- 
thing human  in  the  same  language ;  both  delight  more  than 
other  Psalms  in  the  use  of  the  assuring,  confident  ^]N ;  both 
have  !"6d  twice ;  both  coincide  in  some  points  with  the  Book  of 
Job ;  the  form  of  both  Psalms,  however,  is  so  polished,  trans- 
parent, and  classic,  that  criticism  is  not  authorized  in  assigning 
to  this  pair  of  Psalms  any  particular  poet  other  than  David. 
The  reason  of  the  redacteur  not  placing  Ps.  Ixii.  immediately 
after  Ps.  xxxix.  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Ps.  Ixii.  is  an 
Elohim-Psalm,  which  could  not  stand  in  the  midst  of  Jahve- 
Psalms. 

To  the  inscribed  n^r1,  JWTO  is  added  in  this  instance. 
The  name  is  also  written  thus  in  Ixxvii.  1,  1  Chron.  xvi.  38, 
Neh.  xi.  17,  and  always  with  the  Keri  pmT,  which,  after  the 
analogy  of  Jv^T,  is  the  more  easily  pronouncible  pointing 
(Ixii.  1).  It  is  an  offshoot  of  the  form  WIJ  or  H"P;  cf.  IM* 
and  JV3B\  Jwsn  and  JWan.     It  is  the  name  of  one  of  David's 

•   :  7  :  t  •    :  t 

three  choir-masters  or  precentors — the  third  in  conjunction 
with  Asaph  and  Heman,  1  Chron.  xvi.  41  sq.,  xxv.  1  sqq., 
2  Chron.  v.  12,  xxxv.  15,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  same 
person  as  |rPK,  1  Chron.  ch.  xv.,  a  name  which  is  changed  into 
prnT  after  the  arrangement  in  Gibeon,  1  Chron.  ch.  xvi. 
Consequently  side  by  side  with  n¥3»5>,  prni^  will  be  the  name 
of  the  TOO  himself,  i.e.  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
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song  was  handed  over  to  be  set  to  music.  The  fact  that  in 
two  inscriptions  (lxii.  1,  lxxvii.  1)  we  read  7V  instead  of  the  7  of 
prPT7,  does  not  militate  against  this.  By  7  Jeduthun  is  denoted 
as  the  person  to  whom  the  song  was  handed  over  for  perfor- 
mance; and  by  7V,  as  the  person  to  whom  the  performance 
was  assigned.  The  rendering :  "  to  the  director  of  the  Jedi- 
thunites,"  adopted  by  Hitzig,  is  possible  regarding  the  pniT  as 
used  as  a  generic  name  like  pnK  in  1  Chron.  xii.  27,  xxvii.  17 ; 
but  the  customary  use  of  the  7  in  inscriptions  is  against  it. 

The  Psalm  consists  of  four  stanzas  without  any  strophic 
symmetry.  The  first  three  are  of  only  approximately  the 
same  compass,  and  the  final  smaller  stanza  has  designedly  the 
character  of  an  epilogue. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  poet  relates  how  he  has  resolved  to  bear 
his  own  affliction  silently  in  the  face  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
ungodly,  but  that  his  smart  was  so  overpowering  that  he  was 
compelled  involuntarily  to  break  his  silence  by  loud  complaint. 
The  resolve  follows  the  introductory  WOK  in  cohortatives.  He 
meant  to  take  heed  to  his  ways,  i.e.  his  manner  of  thought  and 
action,  in  all  their  extent,  lest  he  should  sin  with  his  tongue, 
viz.  by  any  murmuring  complaint  concerning  his  own  mis- 
fortune, when  he  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly.  He  was 
resolved  to  keep  (i.e,  cause  invariably  to  press)  a  bridling  (cf. 
on  the  form,  Gen.  xxx.  37),  or  a  bridle  (capistrum),  upon  his 
mouth,  so  long  as  he  should  see  the  ungodly  continuing  and 
sinning  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  instead  of  his  speedy 
ruin  which  one  ought  to  expect.  Then  he  was  struck  dumb 
fiJOVij  in  silence,  i.e.  as  in  lxii.  2,  cf.  Lam.  iii.  26,  in  resigned 
submission,  he  was  silent  3ittD?  turned  away  from  (vid.  xxviii. 
1,  1  Sam.  vii.  8,  and  frequently)  prosperity,  i.e.  from  that  in 
which  he  saw  the  evil-doer  rejoicing ;  he  sought  to  silence  for 
ever  the  perplexing  contradiction  between  this  prosperity  and 
the  righteousness  of  God.  But  this  self-imposed  silence  gave 
intensity  to  the  repressed  pain,  and  this  was  thereby  "»3yj,  stirred 
up,  excited,  aroused ;  the  inward  heat  became,  in  consequence 
of  restrained  complaint,  all  the  more  intense  (Jer.  xx.  9)  :  "  and 
while  I  was  musing  a  fire  was  kindled,"  i.e.  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  rubbing  against  one  another  produced  a  blazing  fire, 
viz.  of  irrepressible  vexation,  and  the  end  of  it  was :  "  I  spake 
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with  my  tongue ,"  unable  any  longer  to  keep  in  my  pain.  What 
now  follows  is  not  what  was  said  by  the  poet  when  in  this  con- 
dition. On  the  contrary,  he  turns  away  from  his  purpose,  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  impracticable,  to  God  Himself  with  the 
prayer  that  lie  would  teach  him  calm  submission. 

Vers.  5-7.  He  prays  God  to  set  the  transitoriness  of 
earthly  life  clearly  before  his  eyes  (cf.  xc.  12)  ;  for  if  life  is 
only  a  few  spans  long,  then  even  his  suffering  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  ungodly  will  last  only  a  short  time.  Oh  that 
God  would  then  grant  him  to  know  his  end  (Job  vi.  11),  i.e. 
the  end  of  his  life,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  his 
affliction,  and  the  measure  of  his  days,  how  it  is  with  this  (no, 
interrog.  extenaantis,  as  in  viii.  5),  in  order  that  he  may  become 
fully  conscious  of  his  own  frailty!  Hupfeld  corrects  the  text 
to  ^«  l7n"nD  after  the  analogy  of  lxxxix.  48,  because  bnn 
cannot  signify  "frail."  But  Tjn  signifies  that  which  leaves 
off  and  ceases,  and  consequently  in  this  connection,  finite  and 
transitory  or  frail,  no,  quam,  in  connection  with  an  adjective, 
as  in  viii.  2,  xxxi.  20,  xxxvi.  8,  lxvi.  3,  cxxxiii.  1.  By  ft  (the 
customary  form  of  introducing  the  propositio  minor,  Lev.  x.  18, 
xxv.  20)  the  preceding  petition  is  supported.  God  has,  indeed, 
made  the  days,  i.e.  the  lifetime,  of  a  man  ninQD,  handbreadths, 
i.e.  He  has  allotted  to  it  only  the  short  extension  of  a  few  hand- 
breadths  (cf.  EW,  a  few  days,  e.g.  Isa.  Ixv.  20),  of  which  nine 
make  a  yard  (cf.  irrj^vio^  yfiovos  in  Mimnermus,  and  1  Sam. 
xx.  3) ;  the  duration  of  human  life  (on  ^bn  vid.  xvii.  14)  is  as  a 
vanishing  nothing  before  God  the  eternal  One.  The  particle 
^]N  is  originally  affirmative,  and  starting  from  that  sense  becomes 
restrictive ;  just  as  PI  is  originally  restrictive  and  then  affirma- 
tive. Sometimes  also,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  £N,  the 
affirmative  signification  passes  over  into  the  adversative  (cf. 
verum,  verum  enim  vero).  In  our  passage,  agreeably  to  the 
restrictive  sense,  it  is  to  be  explained  thus :  nothing  but  mere 
nothingness  (cf.  xlv.  14,  Jas.  i.  2)  is  every  man  32tt?  standing 
firmly,  i.e.  though  he  stand  never  so  firmly,  though  he  be  never 
so  stedfast  (Zech.  xi.  16).  Here  the  music  rises  to  tones  of 
bitter  lament,  and  the  song  continues  in  ver.  7  with  the  same 
theme.  D^,  belonging  to  the  same  root  as  ?>\  signifies  a 
shadow-outline,  an  image  ;  the  3  is,  as  in  xxxv.  2,  Beth  essentia : 
he  walks  about  consisting  only  of  an  unsubstantial  shadow. 
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Only  p^\jj  breath-like,  or  after  the  manner  of  breath  (cxliv.  4), 
from  empty,  vain  motives  and  with  vain  results,  do  they  make  a 
disturbance  (pausal  fut.  energicum,  as  in  xxxvi.  8) ;  and  he  who 
restlessly  and  noisily  exerts  himself  knows  not  who  will  sud- 
denly snatch  together,  i.e.  take  altogether  greedily  to  himself, 
the  many  things  that  he  heaps  up  ("OV,  as  in  Job  xxvii.  16); 
cf .  Isa.  xxxiii.  4,  and  on  — dm  =  avrd,  Lev.  xv.  10  (in  connec- 
tion with  which  EPlpTffi  JvK,  cf.  Isa.  xlii.  16,  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker). 

Vers.  8-12.  It  is  customary  to  begin  a  distinct  turning- 
point  of  a  discourse  with  AW:  and  now,  i.e.  in  connection 
with  this  nothingness  or  vanity  of  a  life  which  is  so  full  of 
suffering  and  unrest,  what  am  I  to  hope,  quid  sperem  (concern- 
ing the  perfect,  vid.  on  xi.  3)  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
which  he  himself  throws  out  is,  that  Jahve  is  the  goal  of  his 
waiting  or  hoping.  It  might  appear  strange  that  the  poet  is 
willing  to  make  the  brevity  of  human  life  a  reason  for  being 
calm,  and  a  ground  of  comfort.  But  here  we  have  the  expla- 
nation. Although  not  expressly  assured  of  a  future  life  of 
blessedness,  his  faith,  even  in  the  midst  of  death,  lays  hold  on 
Jahve  as  the  Living  One  and  as  the  God  of  the  living.  It  is 
just  this  which  is  so  heroic  in  the  Old  Testament  faith,  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  riddles  of  the  present,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
future  which  is  lost  in  dismal  night,  it  casts  itself  unreservedly 
into  the  arms  of  God.  While,  however,  sin  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  the  poet  prays  in  yer.  9a  before  all  else,  that  God  would 
remove  from  him  all  the  transgressions  by  which  he  has  fully 
incurred  his  affliction;  and  while,  given  over  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  sin,  he  would  become,  not  only  to  his  own 
dishonour  but  also  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  a  derision  to  the 
unbelieving,  he  prays  in  ver.  95  that  God  would  not  permit  it 
to  come  to  this.  73,  ver.  9a,  has  Mercha,  and  is  consequently, 
as  in  xxxv.  10,  to  be  read  with  a  (not  tf),  since  an  accent  can 
never  be  placed  by  Kametz  chatuph.  Concerning  ?3J,  ver.  93, 
see  on  xiv.  1.  As  to  the  rest  he  is  silent  and  calm ;  for  God 
is  the  author,  viz.  of  his  affliction  ('"W,  used  just  as  absolutely 
as  in  xxii.  32,  xxxvii.  5,  lii.  11,  Lam.  i.  21).  Without  ceasing 
still  to  regard  intently  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly,  he  re- 
cognises the  hand  of  God  in  his  affliction,  and  knows  that  he 
has  not  merited  anything  better.     But  it  is  permitted  to  him  to 
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pray  that  God  would  suffer  mercy  to  take  the  place  of  right. 
!VH  is  the  name  he  gives  to  his  affliction,  as  in  xxxviii.  12,  as 
being  a  stroke  (blow)  of  divine  wrath ;  ^"V  rnift,  as  a  quarrel 
into  which  God's  hand  has  fallen  with  him  ;  and  by  ^N,  with 
the  almighty  (punishing)  hand  of  God,  he  contrasts  himself 
the  feeble  one,  to  whom,  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues, 
ruin  is  certain.  In  ver.  12  he  puts  his  own  personal  experience 
into  the  form  of  a  general  maxim :  when  with  rebukes  (rrirain 
from  nroin,  collateral  form  writh  nnain,  niroin)  Thou  chastenest 
a  man  on  account  of  iniquity  (per/,  conditionale),  Thou  makest 
his  pleasantness  (Isa.  liii.  3),  i.e.  his  bodily  beauty  (Job  xxxiii. 
21),  to  melt  away,  moulder  away  (DDJffi,  fut.  apoc.  from  ^Dp?, 
to  cause  to  melt,  vi.  7),  like  the  moth  (Hos.  v.  12),  so  that  it 
falls  away,  as  a  moth-eaten  garment  falls  into  rags.  Thus  do 
all  men  become  mere  nothing.  They  are  sinful  and  perishing. 
The  thought  expressed  in  ver.  6c  is  here  repeated  as  a  refrain. 
The  music  again  strikes  in  here,  as  there. 

Vers.  13,  14.  Finally,  the  poet  renews  the  prayer  for  an 
alleviation  of  his  sufferings,  basing  it  upon  the  shortness  of 
this  earthly  pilgrimage.  The  urgent  "TM?^  is  here  fuller  toned, 
being  n^DBf.*  Side  by  side  with  the  language  of  prayer,  tears 
even  appear  here  as  prayer  that  is  intelligible  to  God ;  for 
when  the  gates  of  prayer  seem  to  be  closed,  the  gates  of  tears 
still  remain  unclosed  (*6y:j  tib  niyDT  "nyis*),  B.  BeracJwth  32b. 
As  a  reason  for  his  being  heard,  David  appeals  to  the  instability 
and  finite  character  of  this  earthly  life  in  language  which  we 
also  hear  from  his  own  lips  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  15.  "U  is  the 
stranger  who  travels  about  and  sojourns  as  a  guest  in  a  country 
that  is  not  his  native  land ;  2K>in  is  a  sojourner,  or  one  enjoying 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  who,  without  possessing  any  here- 
ditary title,  has  settled  down  there,  and  to  whom  a  settlement 
is  allotted  by  sufferance.  The  earth  is  God's;  that  which  may 
be  said  of  the  Holy  Land  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  may  be  said  of  the 


*  So  Heidenheim  and  Baer,  following  Abulwalid,  Efodi,  and  Mose  ha- 
Nakdan.  The  Masoretic  observation  Ppn  pop  Tvbt  "only  here  with 
Kametz  chateph"  is  found  appended  in  codices.  This  Chateph  kametz  is 
euphonic,  as  in  nnp!?,  Gen.  ii.  23,  and  in  many  other  instances  that  are 
obliterated  in  our  editions,  vid.  Abulwalid,  riDpin  'D,  P-  198,  where  even 
VintDD  =  VffittDi  kxxix.  45,  is  cited  among  these  examples  (Ges.  §  10, 
2  rem.) 
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whole  earth  ;  man  has  no  right  upon  it,  he  only  remains  there 
so  long  as  God  permits  him.  'ijtaK-paa  glances  back  even  to 
the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xlvii.  9,  cf.  xxiii.  4).  Israel  is,  it  is  true, 
at  the  present  time  in  possession  of  a  fixed  dwelling-place,  but 
only  as  the  gift  of  his  God,  and  for  each  individual  it  is  only 
during  his  life,  which  is  but  a  handbreadth  long.  May  Jahve, 
then — so  David  prays — turn  away  His  look  of  wrath  from  him, 
in  order  that  he  may  shine  forth,  become  cheerful  or  clear  up, 
before  he  goes  hence  and  it  is  too  late.  V^\}  is  imper.  apoc. 
ffiph.  for  nytyn  (in  the  signification  of  Kal),  and  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  ^n,  properly  to  be  Vtin ;  it  is,  however,  pointed 
just  like  the  imper.  Hiph.  of  VW  in  Isa.  vi.  10,  without  any 
necessity  for  explaining  it  as  meaning  obline  (oculos  tuos)  = 
connive  (Abulwalid),  which  would  be  an  expression  unworthy 
of  God.  It  is  on  the  contrary  to  be  rendered:  look  away 
from  me ;  on  which  compare  Job  vii.  19,  xiv.  6 ;  on  ny?3K  cf. 
ib.  x.  20,  ix.  27 ;  on  ^  tnoa,  ib.  x.  21 ;  on  fKj,  ib.  vii.  8,  21. 
The  close  of  the  Psalm,  consequently,  is  re-echoed  in  many 
ways  in  the  Book  of  Job.  The  Book  of  Job  is  occupied  with 
the  same  riddle  as  that  with  which  this  Psalm  is  occupied. 
But  in  the  solution  of  it,  it  advances  a  step  further.  David 
does  not  know  how  to  disassociate  in  his  mind  sin  and  suffering, 
and  wrath  and  suffering.  The  Book  of  Job,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  of  suffering  and  love  together ;  and  in  the  truth  that 
suffering  also,  even  though  it  be  unto  death,  must  serve  the 
highest  interests  of  those  who  love  God,  it  possesses  a  satis- 
factory solution. 
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THANKSGIVING,  AN  OFFERING  UP  OF  ONE'S  SELF, 
AND  PRAYER. 

2  I  WAITED  patiently  upon  Jahve, 

And  He  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry. 

3  And  He  drew  me  up  out  of  a  pit  of  destruction,  out  of  the 

mire  of  the  swamp, 
And  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  made  my  footsteps  firm. 

4  And  put  into  my  mouth  a  new  song,  praise  unto  our  God — 
Many  see  it  and  fear,  and  put  their  trust  in  Jahve. 
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5  Blessed  is  the  man  who  maketh  Jahve  his  trust, 

And  doth  not  turn  to  the  proud  and  to  lying  apostates. 
(>  Much  hast  Thou  done,  Jahve,  my  God,  in  Thy  wonders 
and  Thy  thoughts  on  our  behalf ; 

Nothing  can  be  compared  unto  Thee, 

Else  would  I  declare  and  speak — 

They  are  too  numerous  to  be  numbered. 

7  Sacrifice  and  meat-offering  dost  Thou  not  desire, 
Ears  hast  Thou  digged  for  me, 

Burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  dost  Thou  not  require. 

8  Then  said  I :  "  Lo,  I  come  with  the  roll  of  the  book  which 

is  written  concerning  me. 

9  To  do  Thy  will,  my  God,  do  I  desire, 
And  Thy  Law  is  in  my  inward  part." 

10  I  brought  glad  tidings  of  righteousness  in  the  great  con- 
Lo,  I  closed  not  my  lips  ;  [gregation, 
Jahve,  Thou,  even  Thou  knowrest  it. 

11  Thy  righteousness  did  I  not  hide  within  my  heart, 
Thy  faithfulness  and  Thy  salvation  did  I  declare, 

I  concealed  not  Thy  loving-kindness  and  Thy  truth  from 
the  great  congregation. 

12  Do  Thou,  then,  Jahve,  not  shut  up  Thy  tender  mercies 

from  me, 
Let  Thy  loving-kindness  and  Thy  truth  continually  pro- 
tect me. 

13  For  evils  have  surrounded  me  without  number, 

Mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me  and  I  am  not  able 

to  see ; 
They  are  more  numerous  than  the  hairs  of  my  head, 
And  my  heart  hath  failed  me. 

14  Be  pleased,  O  Jahve,  to  deliver  me ; 
Jahve,  to  my  help  make  haste  ! 

15  Let  those  be  ashamed  and  confounded  together  who  seek 

my  soul  to  destroy  it ; 
Let  those  fall  back  and  be  put  to  shame  who  desire  my 
misfortune. 
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16  Let  those  be  struck   dumb   on   account   of  the  merited 

punishment  of  their  shame, 
Who  say  to  me  :  Aha,  aha  ! 

17  Let  all  those  heartily  rejoice  in  Thee  who  seek  Thee, 

Let  those  continually  say  "  Jahve  be  magnified  "  who  love 
Thy  salvation. 

18  Though  I  be  both  needy  and  poor, 
The  Lord  will  care  for  me. 

My  help  and  my  deliverer  art  Thou ! 
My  God,  make  no  tarrying ! 

Ps.  xxxix.  is  followed  by  Ps.  xl.,  because  the  language  of 
thanksgiving  with  which  it  opens  is,  as  it  were,  the  echo  of  the 
language  of  prayer  contained  in  the  former.  If  Ps.  xl.  was 
composed  by  David,  and  not  rather  by  Jeremiah — a  question 
which  can  only  be  decided  by  including  Ps.  Ixix.  (which  see) 
in  the  same  investigation — it  belongs  to  the  number  of  those 
Psalms  which  were  composed  between  Gibea  of  Saul  and 
Ziklag.  The  mention  of  the  roll  of  the  book  in  ver.  8  har- 
monizes with  the  retrospective  references  to  the  Tora,  which 
abound  in  the  Psalms  belonging  to  the  time  of  Saul.  And  to 
this  we  may  add  the  vow  to  praise  Jahve  ^JiJ-i,  vers.  10  sq., 
cf.  xxii.  26,  xxxv.  18  ;  the  expression,  "  more  in  number  than 
the  hairs  of  my  head,"  ver.  13,  cf.  Ixix.  5 ;  the  wish  WJPj  ver. 
12,  cf.  xxv.  21 ;  the  mocking  nan  nan,  ver.  16,  cf.  xxxv.  21, 
25  ;  and  much  besides,  on  which  vid.  my  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  S.  457  [transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  149].  The 
second  half  has  an  independent  form  in  Ps.  lxx.  It  is  far 
better  adapted  to  form  an  independent  Psalm  than  the  first 
half,  which  merely  looks  back  into  the  past,  and  for  this  very 
reason  contains  no  prayer. 

The  long  lines,  more  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  prayer 
than  of  song,  which  alternate  with  disproportionately  shorter 
ones,  are  characteristic  of  this  Psalm.  If  with  these  long  lines 
we  associate  a  few  others,  which  are  likewise  more  or  less 
distinctly  indicated,  then  the  Psalm  can  be  easily  divided  into 
seven  six-line  strophes. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  x.  5-10,  vers.  7-9  of  this 
Psalm  are,  by  following  the  LXX.,  taken  as  the  language  of 
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the  Christ  at  His  coming  into  the  world.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  this  particular  instance  that,  as  we  look  to  the  second 
part  of  the  Psalm,  this  rendering  is  brought  about  typically. 
The  words  of  David,  the  anointed  one,  but  only  now  on  the 
way  to  the  throne,  are  so  moulded  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy,  that  they  sound  at  the  same  time  like  the 
words  of  the  second  David,  passing  through  suffering  to  glory, 
whose  offering  up  of  Himself  is  the  close  of  the  animal 
sacrifices,  and  whose  person  and  work  are  the  very  kernel  and 
star  of  the  roll  of  the  Law.  We  are  not  thereby  compelled  to 
understand  the  whole  Psalm  as  typically  predictive.  It  again 
descends  from  the  typically  prophetic  height  to  which  it  has 
risen  even  from  ver.  10  onwards  ;  and  from  ver.  13  onwards, 
the  typically  prophetic  strain  which  still  lingers  in  vers.  10  and 
11  has  entirely  ceased. 

Vers.  1-4.  David,  whom,  though  not  without  some  hesita- 
tion, we  regard  as  the  author,  now  finds  himself  in  a  situation 
in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  he  has  just  been  rescued  from 
danger,  and,  on  the  other,  is  still  exposed  to  peril.  Under 
such  circumstances  praise  rightly  occupies  the  first  place,  as  in 
general,  according  to  1.  23,  gratitude  is  the  way  to  salvation. 
His  hope,  although  n?#9B  rbr\)r\  (Prov.  xiii.  12),  has  not  de- 
ceived him  ;  he  is  rescued,  and  can  now  again  sing  a  new  song 
of  thanksgiving,  an  example  for  others,  strengthening  their 
trust.  WJ?  rnj^  I  waited  with  constancy  and  perseverance. 
niir  is  the  accusative  as  in  xxv.  5,  cxxx.  5,  and  not  the  voca- 
tive as  in  xxxix.  8.  faTK  is  to  be  supplied  in  thought  to  DJ, 
although  after  the  analogy  of  xvii.  6,  xxxi.  3,  one  might  have 
looked  for  the  Hiph.  B«  instead  of  the  KaL  $*&  ""3  does  not 
mean  a  pit  of  roaring  (of  water),  since  ptf£>  standing  alone 
(see,  on  the  other  hand,  Ixv.  8,  Isa.  xvii.  12  sq.)  has  not  this 
meaning  ;  and,  moreover,  u  rushing,  roaring  "  (Hengstenberg), 
tumultuous  waters  of  a  pit  or  a  cistern  does  not  furnish  any 
idea  that  is  true  to  nature ;  neither  does  it  mean  a  pit  of  falling 
in,  since  HKK>  does  not  exhibit  the  signification  deorsum  labi ; 
but  the  meaning  is :  a  pit  of  devastation,  of  destruction,  of  ruin 
(Jer.  xxv.  31,  xlvi.  17),  vid.  supra  on  xxxv.  8.  Another  figure 
is  "  mire  of  the  marsh "  ({£  found  only  here  and  in  lxix.  3), 
i.e.  water,  in  the  miry  bottom  of  which  one  can  find  no  firm 
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footing— a  combination  like  B$p?»,  Zech.  x.  1,  ■©JTWIK, 
Dan.  xii.  2,  explained  in  the  Mishna,  Mikvaoth  ix.  2,  by  t^B 
nvrnn  (mire  of  the  cisterns).  Taking  them  out  of  this,  Jahve 
placed  his  feet  upon  a  rock,  established  his  footsteps,  i.e. 
removed  him  from  the  danger  which  surrounded  him,  and  gave 
him  firm  ground  under  his  feet.  The  high  rock  and  the  firm 
footsteps  are  the  opposites  of  the  deep  pit  and  the  yielding  miry 
bottom.  This  deliverance  afforded  him  new  matter  for  thanks- 
giving (cf.  xxxiii.  3),  and  became  in  his  mouth  "  praise  to  our 
God  ;"  for  the  deliverance  of  the  chosen  king  is  an  act  of  the 
God  of  Israel  on  behalf  of  His  chosen  people.  The  futures  in 
ver.  4b  (with  an  alliteration  similar  to  lii.  8)  indicate,  by  their 
being  thus  cumulative,  that  they  are  intended  of  the  present 
and  of  that  which  still  continues  in  the  future. 

Vers.  5,  6.  He  esteems  him  happy  who  puts  his  trust  (iHD3D? 
with  a  latent  Dagesh,  as,  according  to  Kimchi,  also  in  lxxi.  5, 
Job  xxxi.  24,  Jer.  xvii.  7)  in  Jahve,  the  God  who  has  already 
made  Himself  glorious  in  Israel  by  innumerable  wonderful 
works.  Jer.  xvii.  7  is  an  echo  of  this  ^^.  Ps.  lii.  9  (cf. 
xci.  9)  shows  how  Davidic  is  the  language.  The  expression  is 
designedly  not  tf^ri,  but  ^r\y  which  is  better  adapted  to  designate 
the  man  as  being  tempted  to  put  trust  in  himself.  Q^(J1  from 
3rn  (not  from  api)  are  the  impetuous  or  violent,  who  in  their 
arrogance  cast  down  everything.  M  '■Biy,  "turners  aside  of 
falsehood"  (ptiP  =  nBE>?  cf.  ci.  3),  is  the  expression  for  apostates 
who  yield  to  falsehood  instead  of  to  the  truth  :  to  take  M  as 
accusative  of  the  aim  is  forbidden  by  the  status  construct.;  to 
take  it  as  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  the  accusative  of  the 
object  (like  Dh  wfy  Prov.  ii.  7)  is  impracticable,  because  ttlb> 
(ptiw)  does  not  admit  of  a  transitive  sense ;  3D  is,  therefore, 
genit.  qualit.  like  |JX  in  lix.  6.  This  second  strophe  contains 
two  practical  applications  of  that  which  the  writer  himself  has 
experienced.  From  this  point  of  view,  he  who  trusts  in  God 
appears  to  the  poet  to  be  supremely  happy,  and  a  distant  view 
of  God's  gracious  rule  over  His  own  people  opens  up  before 
him.  rri&oa:  are  the  thoughts  of  God  realized,  and  ni3Pn»  those 
that  are  being  realized,  as  in  Jer.  Ii.  29,  Isa.  Iv.  8  sq.  rtSH  is 
an  accusative  of  the  predicate :  in  great  number,  in  rich  abund- 
ance ;  HvK,  u  for  us,"  as  e.g.  in  Jer.  xv.  1  (Ew.  §  217,  c).  His 
doings  towards  Israel  were  from  of  old  a  fulness  of  wondrous 
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deeds  and  plans  of  deliverance,  which  was  ever  realizing  and 
revealing  itself.  There  is  not  TJ^^S,  a  possibility  of  com- 
parison with  Thee,  ov/c  eari  (Ew.  §  321,  c)  laovv  ri  aoi — ^}V 
as  in  lxxxix.  7,  Isa.  xl.  18 — they  are  too  powerful  (DVV  of  a 
powerful  sum,  as  in  Ixix.  5,  cxxxix.  17,  cf.  Jer.  v.  6)  for  one  to 
enumerate.  According  to  Rosenmiiller,  Stier,  and  Hupfeld, 
yOH  *py  pS  even  affirms  the  same  thing  in  other  words  :  it  is 
not  possible  to  lay  them  forth  to  Thee  (before  Thee) ;  but  that 
man  should  u  lay  forth"  (Symmachus  enQkaQai)  before  God 
His  marvellous  works  and  His  thoughts  of  salvation,  is  an 
unbecoming  conception.  The  cohortative  forms,  which  follow, 
rnr]K\  nTatf,  admit  of  being  taken  as  a  protasis  to  what  follows, 
after  the  analogy  of  Job  xix.  18,  xvi.  6,  xxx.  26,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8 : 
if  I  wish  to  declare  them  and  speak  them  forth,  they  are  too 
powerful  (numerous)  to  be  enumerated  (Ges.  §  128,  1,  d). 
The  accentuation,  however,  renders  it  as  a  parenthetical  clause  : 
I  would  (as  in  li.  18,  lv.  13,  Job  vi.  10)  declare  them  and 
speak  them  forth.  He  would  do  this,  but  because  God,  in  the 
fulness  of  His  wondrous  works  and  thoughts  of  salvation,  is 
absolutely  without  an  equal,  he  is  obliged  to  leave  it  undone — 
they  are  so  powerful  (numerous)  that  the  enumeration  of  them 
falls  far  short  of  their  powerful  fulness.  The  words  alioqui 
pronunciarem  et  eloquerer  have  the  character  of  a  parenthesis, 
and,  as  ver.  7  shows,  this  accords  with  the  style  of  this  Psalm. 
Vers.  7-9.  The  connection  of  the  thoughts  is  clear :  great 
and  manifold  are  the  proofs  of  Thy  loving-kindness,  how  am 
I  to  render  thanks  to  Thee  for  them  %  To  this  question  he 
first  of  all  gives  a  negative  answer :  God  delights  not  in  out- 
ward sacrifices.  The  sacrifices  are  named  in  a  twofold  way  : 
(a)  according  to  the  material  of  which  they  consist,  viz.  rat,  the 
animal  sacrifice,  and  HTOD,  the  meal  or  meat  offering  (including 
the  SJD3,  the  wine  or  drink  offering,  which  is  the  inalienable 
accessory  of  the  accompanying  mincha)  ;  (o)  according  to  their 
purpose,  in  accordance  with  which  they  bring  about  either  the 
turning  towards  one  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  as  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  njiy?  or,  as  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  riNttn  (in  this  passage  n??!!!),  the  turning  away  of  the 
divine  displeasure.  The  fact  of  the  IT??  and  <W  standing  first, 
has,  moreover,  its  special  reason  in  the  fact  that  rut  specially 
designates  the  shelamim  offerings,  and  to  the  province  of  these 
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latter  belongs  tlie  thank-offering  proper,  viz.  the  toda-shelamim 
offering ;  and  that  rw  as  the  sacrifice  of  adoration  (jrpoo-evyfi), 
which  is  also  always  a  general  thanksgiving  (ev^apiarla),  is 
most  natural,  side  by  side  with  the  shelamim,  to  him  who  gives 
thanks.  When  it  is  said  of  God,  that  He  does  not  delight  in 
and  desire  such  non-personal  sacrifices,  there  is  as  little  inten- 
tion as  in  Jer.  vii.  22  (cf.  Amos  v.  21  sqq.)  of  saying  that  the 
sacrificial  Tora  is  not  of  divine  origin,  but  that  the  true,  essential 
will  of  God  is  not  directed  to  such  sacrifices. 

Between  these  synonymous  utterances  in  ver.  la  and  1c 
stands  the  clause  7  rp"i3  D^TK.  In  connection  with  this  posi- 
tion it  is  natural,  with  Rosenmuller,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and 
Stier,  to  explain  it  "ears  hast  Thou  pierced  for  me"  =  this 
hast  Thou  engraven  upon  my  mind  as  a  revelation,  this  dis- 
closure hast  Thou  imparted  to  me.  But,  although  nn3?  to  dig, 
is  even  admissible  in  the  sense  of  digging  through,  piercing 
(yid.  on  xxii.  17),  there  are  two  considerations  against  this 
interpretation,  viz.:  (1)  that  then  one  would  rather  look  for  |Ttf 
instead  of  D^TK  after  the  analogy  of  the  phrases  |?K  TO,  jTK  vyn, 
and  |TX  nr)2?  since  the  inner  sense,  in  which  the  external  organs 
of  sense,  with  their  functions,  have  their  basis  of  unity,  is  com- 
monly denoted  by  the  use  of  the  singular ;  (2)  that  according 
to  the  syntax,  £?££,  rp"}3,  and  £?£K*  are  all  placed  on  the  same 
level.  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  with  this  very  ^  rVH3  DSJTX  that 
the  answer  is  intended,  in  its  positive  form,  to  begin ;  and  the 
primary  passage,  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  favours  this  view:  "  Hath 
Jahve  delight  in  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in  one's 
obeying  the  voice  of  Jahve  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacri- 
fice, to  attend  better  than  the  fat  of  rams!"  The  assertion  of 
David  is  the  echo  of  this  assertion  of  Samuel,  by  which  the 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  the  kingship  of  Saul, 
and  consequently  the  way  of  that  which  is  well-pleasing  to  God 
was  traced  out  for  the  future  kingship  of  David.  God — says 
David — desires  not  outward  sacrifices,  but  obedience ;  ears 
hath  He  digged  for  me,  i.e.  formed  the  sense  of  hearing, 
bestowed  the  faculty  of  hearing,  and  given  therewith  the 
instruction  to  obey.*     The  idea  is  not  that  God  has  given 


*  There  is  a  similar  expression  in  the  Tamul  Kural,  Graul's  translation, 
S.  63,  No.  418 :  "  An  ear,  that  was  not  hollowed  out  by  hearing,  has,  even 
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him  oars  In  order  to  hear  that  disclosure  concerning  the  true 
will  of  God  (Hupfeld),  but,  in  general,  to  hear  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  obey  that  which  is  heard.  God  desires  not  sacri- 
ficea  but  hearing  oars,  and  consequently  the  submission  of  the 
person  himself  in  willing  obedience.  To  interpret  it  "Thou 
hast  appropriated  me  to  Thyself  E^iy  *TO^,"  after  Ex.  xxi.  6 
Dout.  xv.  17,  would  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  context; 
but  it  is  at  once  shut  out  by  the  fact  that  the  word  is  not  ftfc, 
but  VjTK.  Concerning  the  generalizing  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
acojua  8e  KaTTjprlaco  /jlov,  following  which  Apollinaris  renders  it 
avrap  ifiol  ftpOTer)?  Te/cTTjvao  adpKa  yeveOXTjs,  and  the  Italic 
(which  is  also  retained  in  the  Psalterium  Bomanum),  corpus 
autem  perfecisti  mihi;  vide  on  Heb.  x.  5,  Commentary,  S.  460  sq. 
[transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  153]. 

The  WOX  1?,  which  follows,  now  introduces  ihe  expression 
of  the  obedience,  with  which  he  placed  himself  at  the  service 
of  God,  when  he  became  conscious  of  what  God's  special  will 
concerning  him  was.  With  reference  to  the  fact  that  obedience 
and  not  sacrifice  has  become  known  to  him  as  the  will  and 
requirement  of  God,  he  has  said  :  u  Lo,  I  come,"  etc.  By  the 
words  "  Lo,  I  come,"  the  servant  places  himself  at  the  call  of 
his  master,  Num.  xxii.  38,  2  Sam.  xix.  21.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  words  vy  31D3  "ISD  HOT3  then  form  a  parenthesis, 
since  ver.  9  is  not  a  continuation  of  that  "  Lo,  I  come,"  but  a 
new  sentence.  We  take  the  Beth,  as  in  lxvi.  13,  as  the  Beth 
of  the  accompaniment ;  the  roll  of  the  book  is  the  Tora,  and 
more  especially  Deuteronomy,  written  upon  skins  and  rolled  up 
together,  which  according  to  the  law  touching  the  king  (Deut. 
xvii.  14-20)  was  to  be  the  vade-mecum  of  the  king  of  Israel. 
And  vjf  cannot,  as  synonymous  with  the  following  ^3,  signify 
as  much  as  "  written  upon  my  heart,"  as  De  Wette  and  Thenius 
render  it — a  meaning  which,  as  Maurer  has  already  correctly 
replied,  vj  obtains  elsewhere  by  means  of  a  conception  that  is 
altogether  inadmissible  in  this  instance.  On  the  contrary,  this 
preposition  here,  as  in  2  Kings  xxii.  13,  denotes  the  object  of 
the  contents  ;  for  7V  2ri3  signifies  to  write  anything  concerning 
any  one,  so  that  he  is  the  subject  one  has  specially  in  view  (e.g. 


if  hearing,  the  manner  of  not  hearing."     The  "  hollowing  out"  meaning  ia 
this  passage  an  opening  of  the  inward  sense  of  hearing  by  instruction. 
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of  tne  judicial  decision  recorded  in  writing,  Job  xiii.  26)» 
Because  Jahve  before  all  else  requires  obedience  to  His  will, 
David  comes  with  the  document  of  this  will,  the  Tora,  wrhich 
prescribes  to  him,  as  a  man,  and  more  especially  as  the  king, 
the  right  course  of  conduct.  Thus  presenting  himself  to  the 
God  of  revelation,  he  can  say  in  ver.  9,  that  willing  obedience 
to  God's  Law  is  his  delight,  as  he  then  knows  that  the  written 
Law  is  written  even  in  his  heart,  or,  as  the  still  stronger  expres- 
sion used  here  is,  in  his  bowels.  The  principal  form  of  W 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it  was  D^p  (from  yp, 
HVD,  or  even  W),  according  to  current  Jewish  pronunciation 
D$»  (which  Kimchi  explains  as  dual) ;  and  the  word  properly 
means  (vid.  on  Isa.  xlviii.  19)  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  which 
even  elsewhere,  like  B^rn?  which  is  synonymous  according  to 
its  original  meaning,  appear  pre-eminently  as  the  seat  of 
sympathy,  but  also  of  fear  and  of  pain.  This  is  the  only 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  as  the  locality  of  a  mental  acqui- 
sition, but  also  with  the  associated  notion  of  loving  acceptance 
and  cherishing  protection  (cf.  the  Syriac  phrase  KsyD  Ul  DD, 
som  begau  m'ajo,  to  shut  up  in  the  heart  =  to  love).  That  the 
Tora  is  to  be  written  upon  the  tables  of  the  heart  is  even  indi- 
cated by  the  Deuteronomion,  Deut.  vi.  6,  cf.  Pro  v.  iii.  3,  vii.  3. 
This  reception  of  the  Tora  into  the  inward  parts  among  the 
people  hitherto  estranged  from  God  is,  according  to  Jer.  xxxi. 
33,  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant.  But  even  in  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  among  the  masses  of  Israel  "  a  people 
with  My  law  in  their  heart"  (Isa.  li.  7),  and  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  u  he  who  hath  the  law  of  his  God  in  his  heart"  is 
called  righteous  (Ps.  xxxvii.  31).  As  such  an  one  who  has 
the  Tora  within  him,  not  merely  beside  him,  David  presents 
himself  on  the  way  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Vers.  10,  11.  The  self-presentation  before  Jahve,  intro- 
duced by  WOK  TN,  extends  from  nan  to  *|B ;  consequently  W]fc>3 
joins  on  to  WEN,  and  the  fcwK  which  stands  in  the  midst  of 
perfects  describes  the  synchronous  past.     The  whole  is  a  retro- 

spect.     "ti?3,    *,  (root  BO),  starting  from  its  sensible  primary 

signification  to  scrape  off,  scratch  off,  rub  smooth,  means  :  tc 
smooth  any  one  {glatten),  Engl,  to  gladden  one,  i.e.  vultum  ejus 
diducere,  to  make  him  joyful  and  glad,  more  especially  to  cheer 
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one  by  good  news  (e.g.  basharahu  or  bashsharuhu  bi-mauludin, 
he  has  cheered  him  by  the  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  a  son), 
in  Hebrew  directly  equivalent  to  evayye\i£eiv  (evayyeX^eaOac). 
lie  has  proclaimed  to  all  Israel  the  evangel  of  Jahve' s  justi- 
fying and  gracious  rule,  which  only  changes  into  retribution 
towards  those  who  despise  His  love ;  and  he  can  appeal  to  the 
Omniscient  One  (Jer.  xv.  15),  that  neither  through  fear  of 
men,  nor  through  shame  and  indolence,  has  he  restrained  his 
lips  from  confessing  Him.  God's  conduct,  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  order  of  redemption,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact 
called  PTC,  and  as  an  attribute  of  His  holy  love,  njTO ;  just  as 
n^DS  is  His  faithfulness  which  fulfils  the  promises  made  and 
which  does  not  suffer  hope  to  be  put  to  shame,  and  njw'ri  is 
His  salvation  as  it  is  manifested  in  facts.  This  rich  matter  for 
the  preaching  of  the  evangel,  which  may  be  comprehended  in 
the  two  words  HDKJ  IDn,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  God's  self- 
attestation  in  the  course  of  the  redemptive  history,  he  has  not 
allowed  to  slumber  as  a  dead,  unfruitful  knowledge  hidden 
deep  down  in  his  heart.  The  new  song  which  Jahve  put 
into  his  mouth,  he  has  also  really  sung.  Thus  far  we  have  the 
first  part  of  the  song,  which  renders  thanks  for  past  mercies. 

Vers.  12,  13.  Now,  in  accordance  with  the  true  art  of 
prayer,  petition  developes  itself  out  of  thanksgiving.  The  two 
*03,  ver.  10  and  here,  stand  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to  one 
another :  he  refrained  not  his  lips ;  therefore,  on  His  part,  let 
not  Jahve  withhold  His  tender  mercies  so  that  they  should  not 
be  exercised  towards  him  (^BO).  There  is  just  the  same  cor- 
relation of  mercy  and  truth  in  ver.  11  and  here:  he  wishes 
continually  to  stand  under  the  protection  of  these  two  saving 
powers,  which  he  has  gratefully  proclaimed  before  all  Israel. 
With  *3,  ver.  13,  he  bases  these  desires  upon  his  own  urgent 
need,  nijn  are  the  evils,  which  come  even  upon  the  righteous 
(xxxiv.  20)  as  trials  or  as  chastenings.  vi?  ^SBK  is  a  more 
circumstantial  form  of  expression  instead  of  "^ssx,  xviii.  5. 
His  misdeeds  have  taken  hold  upon  him,  i.e.  overtaken  him  in 
their  consequences  (?&},  as  in  Deut.  xxviii.  15,  4o ;  cf.  TO, 
Prov.  v.  22),  inasmuch  as  they  have  changed  into  decrees  of 
suffering.  He  cannot  see,  because  he  is  closely  encompassed 
on  all  sides,  and  a  free  and  open  view  is  thereby  altogether 
taken  from  him  (the  expression  is  used  elsewhere  of  loss  of 
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sight,  1  Sam.  iii.  2,  iv.  15,  1  Kings  xiv.  4).  The  interpreta- 
tion adopted  by  Hupfeld  and  Hitzig :  I  am  not  able  to  survey, 
viz.  their  number,  puts  into  the  expression  more  than  it  really 
expresses  in  the  common  usage  of  the  language.  His  heart, 
i.e.  the  power  of  vital  consistence,  has  forsaken  him,  he  is  dis- 
concerted, dejected,  as  it  were  driven  to  despair  (xxxviii.  11). 
This  feeling  of  the  misery  of  sin  is  not  opposed  to  the  date  of 
the  Psalm  being  assigned  to  the  time  of  Saul,  vid.  on  xxxi.  11. 
Vers.  14—16.  In  the  midst  of  such  sufferings,  which,  the 
longer  they  last,  discover  him  all  the  more  to  himself  as  a  sinner, 
he  prays  for  speedy  help.  The  cry  for  help  in  ver.  14  turns 
with  '"TCp  towards  the  will  of  God ;  for  this  is  the  root  of  all 
things.  As  to  the  rest,  it  resembles  xxii.  20  (xxxviii.  23).  The 
persecuted  one  wishes  that  the  purpose  of  his  deadly  foes  may 
as  it  were  rebound  against  the  protection  of  God  and  miserably 
miscarry.  FinteDp,  ad  abripiendam  earn  (with  Dagesh  in  the  D 
according  to  Ges.  §  45,  £,  Ew.  §  245,  a,  and  not  as  Gesenius, 
Thesaurus,  p.  1235,  states,  aspirated*),  is  added  to  *6?M  ^i??P  by 
way  of  explanation  and  definiteness.  TOB*  from  Dot?,  to  become 
torpid,  here  used  of  outward  and  inward  paralysis,  which  is 
the  result  of  overpowering  and  as  it  were  bewitching  surprise 
or  fright,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  rob  or  rdb  (paralysis 
through  terror)  [cf.  Job,  i.  322,  note].  An  ?V  following  upon 
X&&  looks  at  first  sight  as  though  it  introduced  the  object  and 
reason  of  this  fright ;  it  is  therefore  not :  as  a  reward,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  infamy,  which  would  not  be  "2,\>V"?V,  but  merely 

the  accusative  2pV  (Isa.  v.  23,  Arabic  i^^jjs.),  it  is  rather :  on 

account  of  the  reward  (xix.  12)  of  their  disgrace  (cf.,  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  period,  cix.  29,  xxxv.  26),  i.e,  of  the  reward 
which  consists  in  their  being  put  to  shame  (Hitzig).  v  as 
in  iii.  3,  xli.  6 :  with  reference  to  me.     nxn  nxn  (Aquila,  da 


*  After  *}  the  aspirate  usually  disappears,  as  here  and  in  cxviii.  13 ; 
but  there  are  exceptions,  as  pn^l  K^D^,  Jer.  i.  10,  and  frequently, 
1i"l£^»  ib.  xlvii.  4.  After  2  and  3  it  usually  remains,  as  in  lxxxvii.  6,  Job 
iv.  1.3,  xxxiii.  15,  2  Sam.  iii.  34,  1  Kings  i.  21 ,  Eccles.  v.  10 ;  but  again 
there  are  exceptions,  as  pfc?3,  Gen.  xxxv.  22,  ")bp,  Jer.  xvii.  2.  In  Gen. 
xxiii.  2  it  is  pointed  nnbi^  according  to  the  rule,  and  m  my  Comment.  S. 
423  it  is  to  be  read  "  with  a  Dagesh." 
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an,  avry  (Tir/xpTio-dfievo*;,  as  Eusebius  says,  ovtws  zyovari  rfj 
'Efipaito)  <fio)vr})  is  an  exclamation  of  sarcastic  delight,  which 
finds  its  satisfaction  in  another's  misfortune  (xxxv.  25). 

Vers.  17,  18.  On  ver.  17  compare  xxxv.  27.  David  wishes, 
as  he  does  in  that  passage,  that  the  pious  may  most  heartily 
rejoice  in  God,  the  goal  of  their  longing ;  and  that  on  account 
of  the  salvation  that  has  become  manifest,  which  they  love 
(2  Tim.  iv.  8),  they  may  continually  say :  Let  Jahve  become 
great,  i.e.  be  magnified  or  celebrated  with  praises  !  In  ver.  18 
with  ^Sl  he  comes  back  to  his  own  present  helpless  state,  but 
only  in  order  to  contrast  with  it  the  confession  of  confident 
hope.  True  he  is  [tow  *}J  (as  in  cix.  22,  lxxxvi.  1,  cf.  xxv. 
16),  but  He  who  ruleth  over  all  will  care  for  him:  Dominas 
solicitus  erit  pro  me  (Jerome).  3BTI  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
in  ver.  6  the  mnt/TiD,  i.e.  God's  thoughts  of  salvation,  is  con- 
ceived of  (cf.  the  corresponding  North-Palestinian  expression 
in  Jonah  i.  6).  A  sigh  for  speedy  help  ("inxrrpx,  as  in  Dan. 
ix.  19  with  a  transition  of  the  merely  tone-long  Tsere  into  a 
pausal  Pathachj  and  here  in  connection  with  a  preceding  closed 
syllable,  Olshausen,  §  91,  d,  under  the  accompanying  influence 
of  two  final  letters  which  incline  towards  the  a  sound)  closes 
this  second  part  of  the  Psalm.  The  first  part  is  nothing  but 
thanksgiving,  the  second  is  exclusively  prayer. 
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COMPLAINT  OF  A  SUFFERER  OF  BEING  SURROUNDED  BY 
HOSTILE  AND  TREACHEROUS  PERSONS. 

2  BLESSED  is  he  who  regardeth  the  afflicted, 
In  the  day  of  evil  Jahve  will  deliver  him. 

3  Jahve  will  protect  him  and  preserve  him, 
That  he  may  be  pronounced  happy  in  the  land  ; 

And  Thou  dost  not  give  him   over  to  the   greed  of   his 
enemies. 

4  Jahve  will  support  him  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 

All  his  couch  dost  Thou  turn,  when  he  falleth  sick. 

5  As  for  me,  I  say :  Jahve,  be  merciful  unto  me, 
O  heal  my  soul,  for  I  have  sinned  against  Thee. 
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6  Mine  enemies,  however,  speak  evil  of  me : 

"  When  will  he  die  and  his  name  perish  I!" 

7  And  if  one  cometh  to  see  me,  he  speaketh  deceit, 
His  heart  gathereth  that  which  is  groundless  to  itself, 
He  goeth  abroad,  he  telleth  it. 

8  Together  against  me  do  all  those  whisper  one  to  another 

who  hate  me, 
Against  me  do  they  imagine  evil  for  me : 

9  "  An  incurable  evil  is  welded  to  him, 

And  when  once  he  lieth  down  he  will  not  rise  up  again." 

10  Even  the  man  of  my  friendship  in  whom  I  trusted, 
Who  did  eat  of  my  bread,  lifteth  his  heel  high  against  me. 

11  And  Thou,  Jahve,  be  merciful  unto  me  and  raise  me  up, 
Then  will  I  requite  them. 

12  By  this  I  should  like  to  know,  that  Thou  hast  pleasure  in 

me : 
That  mine  enemy  cannot  exult  over  me. 

13  And  as  for  me,  in  mine  integrity  dost  Thou  uphold  me, 
And  dost  set  me  before  Thine  eyes  for  ever. 

14  Blessed  be  Jahve  the  God  of  Israel  from  ever- 

lasting TO  EVERLASTING. 

Amen,  Amen. 

After  a  Psalm  with  ^lEfc  follows  one  beginning  with  *nw$ ; 
so  that  two  Psalms  with  "n$K  close  the  First  Book  of  the 
Psalms,  which  begins  with  "nK>K.  Ps.  xli.  belongs  to  the  time 
of  the  persecution  by  Absalom.  Just  as  the  Jahve-Psalm  xxxix. 
forms  with  the  Elohim-Psalm  lxii.  a  coherent  pair  belonging  to 
this  time,  so  does  also  the  Jahve-Psalm  xli.  with  the  Elohim- 
Psalm  lv.  These  two  Psalms  have  this  feature  in  common,  viz. 
that  the  complaint  concerning  the  Psalmist's  foes  dwells  with 
especial  sadness  upon  some  faithless  bosom-friend.  In  Ps.  xli. 
David  celebrates  the  blessing  which  accompanies  sincere  sym- 
pathy, and  depicts  the  hostility  and  falseness  which  he  himself 
experiences  in  his  sickness,  and  more  especially  from  a  very 
near  friend.  It  is  the  very  same  person  of  whom  he  complains 
in  Ps.  lv.,  that  he  causes  him  the  deepest  sorrow — no  ideal 
character,  as  Hengstenberg  asserts ;  for  these  Psalms  have  the 
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most  distinctly  impressed  individual  physiognomy  of  the  writer's 
own  times.  In  Ps.  lv.  the  poet  wishes  for  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
in  order  that,  far  away  from  the  city,  he  might  seek  for  himself 
a  safe  spot  in  the  wilderness ;  for  in  the  city  deceit,  violence, 
and  mischief  prevail,  and  the  storm  of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy- 
is  gathering,  in  which  he  himself  sees  his  most  deeply  attached 
friend  involved.  We  need  only  supplement  what  is  narrated 
in  the  second  Book  of  Samuel  by  a  few  features  drawn  from 
these  two  Psalms,  and  these  Psalms  immediately  find  a  satis- 
factory explanation  in  our  regarding  the  time  of  their  composi- 
tion as  the  period  of  Absalom's  rebellion.  The  faithless  friend 
is  that  Ahithophel  whose  counsels,  according  to  2  Sam.  xvi.  23, 
had  with  David  almost  the  appearance  of  being  divine  oracles. 
Absalom  was  to  take  advantage  of  a  lingering  sickness  under 
which  his  father  suffered,  in  order  to  play  the  part  of  the 
careful  and  impartial  judge  and  to  steal  the  heart  of  the  men 
of  Israel.  Ahithophel  supported  him  in  this  project,  and  in 
four  years  after  Absalom's  reconciliation  with  his  father  the 
end  was  gained.  These  four  years  were  for  David  a  time  of 
increasing  care  and  anxiety ;  for  that  which  was  planned  cannot 
have  remained  altogether  concealed  from  him,  but  he  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  strength  to  smother  the  evil  under- 
taking  in  the  germ.  His  love  for  Absalom  held  him  back ;  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  deed  of  shame  and  bloodshed,  which 
was  now  notorious,  deprived  him  of  the  alacrity  essential  to 
energetic  interference ;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  divine 
judgments,  which  ought  to  follow  his  sin,  must  have  determined 
him  to  leave  the  issue  of  the  conspiracy  that  was  maturing 
under  his  very  eyes  entirely  to  the  compassion  of  his  God, 
without  taking  any  action  in  the  matter  himself.  From  the 
standpoint  of  such  considerations,  Ps.  xli.  and  lv.  lose  every 
look  of  being  alien  to  the  history  of  David  and  his  times.  One 
confirmation  of  their  Davidic  origin  is  the  kindred  contents  of 
Ps.  xxviii. 

Jesus  explains  (John  xiii.  18)  that  in  the  act  of  Judas 
Iscariot  Ps.  xli.  10  is  fulfilled,  6  rpcoycov  fier  ifMov  rbv  aprov, 
iirrjpev  eV  ifie  Tr\v  irrepvav  avrov  (not  following  the  LXX.)  , 
and  John  xvii.  12,  Acts  i.  16  assume  in  a  general  way  that 
the  deed  and  fate  of  the  traitor  are  foretold  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  viz.  in  the  Davidic  Psalms  of  the  time  of 
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Absalom — the  treachery  and  the  end  of  Ahithophel  belong  to 
the  most  prominent  typical  features  of  David's  affliction  in 
this  second  stage  of  persecution  (vid.  Hofmann,  Weissagung 
und  ErfiiUung,  ii.  122). 

Vers.  2-4.  The  Psalm  opens  by  celebrating  the  lot,  so  rich 
in  promises,  of  the  sympathetic  man.  71  is  a  general  designa- 
tion of  the  poor  {e.g.  Ex.  xxx.  15),  of  the  sick  and  weakly 
(Gen  xli.  19),  of  the  sick  in  mind  (2  Sam.  xiii.  4),  and  of  that 
which  outwardly  or  inwardly  is  tottering  and  consequently 
weak,  frail.  To  show  sympathising  attention,  thoughtful  con- 
sideration towards  such  an  one  (/K  ^?$n  as  in  Neh.  viii.  13, 
cf.  pV  Prov.  xvii.  20)  has  many  promises.  The  verb  njn,  which 
elsewhere  even  means  to  call  to  life  again  (lxxi.  20),  in  this 
instance  side  by  side  with  preserving,  viz.  from  destruction,  has 
the  signification  of  preserving  life  or  prolonging  life  (as  in 
xxx.  4,  xxii.  30).  The  Pual  "iBW  signifies  to  be  made  happy 
(Prov.  iii.  18),  but  also  declaratively :  to  be  pronounced  happy 
(Isa.  ix.  15) ;  here,  on  account  of  the  p.*J?  that  stands  with  it, 
it  is  the  latter.  The  Chethib  "i#N*  sets  forth  as  an  independent 
promise  that  which  the  Keri  "IBM  joins  on  to  what  has  gone 
before  as  a  consequence.  ?$,  ver.  3c  (cf.  xxxiv.  6  and  fre- 
quently), expresses  a  negative  with  full  sympathy  in  the  utter- 
ance. $333  ?H3  as  in  xxvii.  12.  The  supporting  in  ver.  4a  is  a 
keeping  erect,  which  stops  or  arrests  the  man  who  is  sinking 
down  into  death  and  the  grave.  *W  (=  davj,  similar  form  to 
SD$,  ^D?  but  wanting  in  the  syllable  before  the  tone)  means 
sickness.  If  ver.  4a  is  understood  of  the  supporting  of  the 
head  after  the  manner  of  one  who  waits  upon  the  sick  (cf. 
Cant.  ii.  6),  then  ver.  4  must,  with  Mendelssohn  and  others,  be 
understood  of  the  making  of  the  couch  or  bed.  But  what  then 
is  meant  by  the  word  bit  23$D  is  a  sick-bed  in  Ex.  xxi.  18 
in  the  sense  of  being  bedridden ;  and  rosn  (cf,  xxx#  12)  is  a 
changing  of  it  into  convalescence.  By  UD$D"^  is  not  meant 
the  constant  lying  down  of  such  an  one,  but  the  affliction  that 
casts  him  down,  in  all  its  extent.  This  Jahve  turns  or  changes, 
so  often  as  such  an  one  is  taken  ill  (i  yTD,  at  his  falling  sick, 
parallel  with  Wl  uny*?]}).  He  gives  a  complete  turn  to  the 
"  sick-bed  "  towards  recovery,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  sick- 
ness remains  behind. 
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V.rs.  5-7.  He,  the  poet,  is  treated  in  his  distress  of  soul 
in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the  way  just  described  which 
is  so  rich  in  promises  of  blessing.  He  is  himself  just  such  a 
?1,  towards  whom  one  ought  to  manifest  sympathising  con- 
sideration and  interest.  But,  whilst  he  is  addressing  God  in 
the  language  of  penitential  prayer  for  mercy  and  help,  his 
enemies  speak  evil  to  him,  i.e.  with  respect  to  him,  wishing  that 

CO 

lie  might  die  and  that  his  name  might  perish,  nssi  is  as  an 
exception  Milra,  inasmuch  as  K  draws  the  tone  to  its  own 
syllable;  cf.  on  the  other  hand  njjn,  Isa.  xxxJi#  n  (Hitzig). 
"TiD  (prop,  extension,  length  of  time)  has  only  become  a  Semitic 
interrogative  in  the  signification  quando  by  the  omission  of  the 
interrogative  *K  (common  Arabic  in  its  full  form  ,JU^,  gmata). 

1?W  is  a  continuation  of  the  future.  In  ver.  7  one  is  singled 
out  and  made  prominent,  and  his  hypocritically  malicious  con- 
duct described,  nitf")  of  a  visit  to  a  sick  person  as  in  2  Sam.  xiii. 
5  sq.,  2  Kings  viii.  29.  DK  is  used  both  with  the  per/.  (1.  18, 
Ixiii.  7,  lxxviii.  34,  xciv.  18,  Gen.  xxxviii.  9,  Amos  vii.  2,  Isa. 
xxiv.  13,  xxviii.  25)  and  with  the  fut.  (lxviii.  14,  Job  xiv.  14), 
like  quurrij  as  a  blending  together  of  si  and  quando,  Germ. 

wenn  (if)  and  wann  (when).  In  w  "DT  two  Rebias  come 
together,  the  first  of  which  has  the  greater  value  as  a  dis- 
tinctive, according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  Baer's  Psalterium, 
p.  xiv.  Consequently,  following  the  accents,  it  must  not  be 
rendered:  " falsehood  doth  his  heart  speak."  The  LXX., 
Vulgate,  and  Targum  have  discerned  the  correct  combination 
of  the  words.  Besides,  the  accentuation,  as  is  seen  from  the 
Targum  and  expositors,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  to?  is 
equivalent  to  1373.  But  why  may  it  not  be  the  subject-notion  ? 
"  His  heart  gathereth  "  is  an  expression  of  the  activity  of  his 
mind  and  feelings,  concealed  beneath  a  feigned  and  friendly 
outward  bearing.  The  asyndeton  portrays  the  despatch  with 
which  he  seeks  to  make  the  material  for  slander,  which  has 
been  gathered  together,  public  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country. 

Vers.  8-10.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  conduct 
of  the  enemies  and  of  the  false  friend.  vy?1}*?,  as  in  2  Sam. 
xii.  19,  to  whisper  to  one  another,  or  to  whisper  among  them- 
selves ;  the  Hithpa,  sometimes  (cf.  Gen.  xlii.  1)  has  a  reciprocal 
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meaning  like  the  Niphal.  The  intelligence  brought  out  by 
hypocritical  visitors  of  the  invalid  concerning  his  critical  condi- 
tion is  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  all  who  wish  him  ill  as 
satisfactory  news ;  and  in  fact  in  whispers,  because  at  that  time 
caution  was  still  necessary.  vJJ  stands  twice  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  sense  of  contra  me.  v  T\vn  belong  together :  they 
maliciously  invent  what  will  be  the  very  worst  for  him  (going 
beyond  what  is  actually  told  them  concerning  him).  In  this 
connection  there  is  a  feeling  in  favour  of  ^v3  being  intended 
of  an  evil  fate,  according  to  xviii.  5,  and  not  according  to  ci.  3 
(cf.  Deut.  xv.  9)  of  pernicious  or  evil  thought  and  conduct. 
And  this  view  is  also  supported  by  the  predicate  13  pw :  "  a 
matter  of  destruction,  an  incurable  evil  (Hitzig)  is  poured  out 
upon  him,"  i.e.  firmly  cast  upon  him  after  the  manner  of  cast- 
ing metal  (Job  xli.  15  sq.),  so  that  he  cannot  get  free  from  it, 
and  he  that  has  once  had  to  lie  down  will  not  again  rise  up. 
Thus  do  we  understand  "WR  in  ver.  96 ;  there  is  no  occasion  to 
take  it  as  an  accusative  by  departing  from  the  most  natural 
sense,  as  Ewald  does,  or  as  a  conjunction,  as  Hitzig  does.  Even 
the  man  of  his  peace,  or  literally  of  his  harmonious  relationship 
(□w  B^K  as  in  Obad.  ver.  7,  Jer.  xx.  10,  xxxviii.  22),  on  whom 
he  has  depended  with  fullest  confidence,  who  did  eat  his  bread, 
i.e.  was  his  messmate  (cf.  lv.  15),  has  made  his  heel  great 
against  him,  LXX.  ifieyaXvvev  eir  ijxe  iTTepvio-fiov.  The  com- 
bination Spy  3**S|n  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  ^\>V  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  a  thrust  with  the  heel,  a  kick  :  to  give  a  great 
kick,  i.e.  with  a  good  swing  of  the  foot. 

Vers.  11-13.  Having  now  described  their  behaviour  to- 
wards him,  sick  in  soul  and  body  as  he  is,  so  devoid  of  affection, 
yea,  so  malignantly  hostile  and  so  totally  contrary  to  the  will 
and  promise  of  God,  David  prays  that  God  would  raise  him 
up,  for  he  is  now  lying  low,  sick  in  soul  and  in  body.  The 
prayer  is  followed,  as  in  xxxix.  14  and  many  other  passages,  by 
the  future  with  ah :  that  I  may  be  able  to  requite  them,  or : 
then  will  I  requite  them.  What  is  meant  is  the  requiting 
which  it  was  David's  duty  as  a  duly  constituted  king  to  exer- 
cise, and  which  he  did  really  execute  by  the  power  of  God, 
when  he  subdued  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  and  maintained  his 
ground  in  opposition  to  faithlessness  and  meanness.  Instead 
of  JH«  n«?a  (Gen.  xlii.  33,  cf.  xv.  8,  Ex.  vii.  17,  Num.  xvi. 
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28,  Josh.  iii.  10)  the  expression  is  VlJJTn&fta  in  the  sense  of  (ex 
hoc)  cognoverim.  On  *3  nysn  cf.  xviii.  20,  xxii.  9,  xxxv.  27. 
l>v  the  second  *?,  the  J"INT3,  which  points  forwards,  is  explained. 
The  adversatively  accented  subject  *3K1  stands  first  in  ver.  13a 
as  a  nom.  absoL,  just  as  in  xxxv.  13.  Ver.  13  states,  retrospec- 
tively from  the  standpoint  of  fulfilment,  what  will  then  be 
made  manifest  and  assure  him  of  the  divine  good  pleasure,  viz. 
J  alive  upholds  him  ("H^n  as  in  lxiii.  9),  and  firmly  sets  him  as 
His  chosen  one  before  Him  (cf.  xxxix.  6)  in  accordance  with 
the  Messianic  promise  in  2  Sam.  vii.  16,  which  speaks  of  an 
unlimited  future. 

Ver.  14.  The  closing  doxology  of  the  First  Book,  vid. 
Introduction,  p.  15.  Concerning  SJV13  v^-  xviii»  47.  The 
expression  "  from  aeon  to  aeon"  is,  according  to  BeracJioth  ix.  5, 
directed  against  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  future  world. 
JEiO  |DX  (a  double  a\7]dh  or  aXrjOws)  seals  it  in  a  climactic 
form. 


SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  PSALTEK, 
Ps.  XLII.-LXXII. 
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LONGING  FOR  ZION  IN  A  HOSTILE  COUNTRY 

2  AS  a  hind,  which  panteth  after  the  water-brooks, 
So  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  Elohim. 

3  My  soul  thirsteth  for  Elohim,  for  the  living  God : 
When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  Elohim  ? ! 

4  My  tears  have  been  my  food  by  day  and  night, 

While  they  say  continually  unto  me :  Where  is  thy  God  ? 

5  I  think  thereon,  pouring  out  my  soul  within  me : 

How  I  passed  along  among  the  throng,  how  I  accompanied 
them  to  the  house  of  Elohim 

Among  the  sound  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving, — a  multi- 
tude keeping  holy-day. 

6  Why  art  thou  bowed  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  groanest 

thou  within  me  ? 
Hope  in  Elohim,  for  I  shall  yet  give  thanks  to  Him, 
That  He  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God. 

7  Within  me  is  my  soul  bowed  down,  therefore  do  I  remem- 

ber Thee 
From  the  land  of  Jordan  and  of  the  Hermons,  from  the 
mountain  of  Miz'ar. 

8  Flood  calleth  to  flood  at  the  sound  of  Thy  cataracts, 
All  Thy  breakers  and  Thy  billows  have  passed  over  me. 

50 
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9  By  day  Jahve  will  command  His  loving-kindness, 

And  at  night  a  song  concerning  Him  is  with  me,  prayer  to 
the  God  of  my  life. 

10  Therefore  say  I  to  God,  my  rock:  Why  dost  Thou  forget 

me? 
Why  must  I  go  mourning  under   the  oppression  of  the 
enemy? 

1 1  Like  a  crushing  in  my  bones  my  oppressors  scoff  at  me, 
While  they  say  to  me  continually :  Where  is  thy  God  ? 

12  Why  art  thou  bowed  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  groanest 

thou  within  me  ? 
Hope  in  Elohim,  for  I  shall  yet  give  thanks  to  Him, 
That  He  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God. 

1  JUDGE  me,  Elohim,  and  plead  my  cause  against  an  un- 

merciful people, 
From  the  man  of  deceit  and  roguery  be  Thou  pleased  to 
rescue  me ; 

2  For  Thou  art  God,  my  fortress,  why  dost  Thou  spurn  me  ? 
Why  must  I  go  about  mourning  under  the  oppression  of 

the  enemy  ? 

3  Send  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth,  let  them  lead  me, 

Let  them  bring  me  to  Thy  holy  mountain  and  to  Thy 
tabernacles — 

4  Then  will  I  go  in  unto  the  altar  of  Elohim, 
To  the  God  of  my  exultant  joy, 

And  give  thanks  to  Thee  with  the  cithern,  Elohim  my  God. 

5  Why  art  thou  bowed  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  groanest 

thou  within  me  ? 
Hope  in  Elohim,  for  I  shall  yet  give  thanks  to  Him, 
That  He  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God. 

The  Second  Book  of  Psalms  consists  entirely  of  Elohimic 
Psalms  (yid.  Introduction,  p.  22)  ;  for  whilst  in  the  First  Book 
m.T  occurred  272  times  and  DTita  only  15  times,  the  relation  is 
here  reversed :  Dsr6«  occurs  164  times,  and  mrP  only  30  times, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  by  a  departure  from  the  custo- 
mary mode  of  expression  for  reasons  that  lie  close  at  hand. 

At  the  head  of  these  Psalms  written  in  the  Elohimic  style 
there  stand  seven  inscribed  rrVp-,o:£.     That  here  as  in  *!?$  the 
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b  is  Lamed  auctoris,  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  none  of  these 
Psalms,  as  might  be  expected,  have  in?  in  addition  to  the  name 
of  the  author.  The  LXX.  renders  it  Tot<?  viols  Kope,  just  as 
it  does  to;  AavlS,  without  distinguishing  the  one  P  from  the 
other  indicating  the  authorship,  and  even  in  the  Talmud  a 
similar  meaning  to  the  Lamed  of  Tf6  is  assumed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  instead  of  an  author  it  is  always  the 
family  that  is  named,  a  rule  from  which  Ps.  lxxxviii.  (which 
see)  is  only  a  seeming  departure.  The  designation  u  Bchmische 
Bruder"  in  the  hymnology  of  the  German  church  is  very 
similar.  Probably  the  Korahitic  songs  originally  formed  a 
book  of  themselves,  which  bore  the  title  mp  *J3  *V#  or  some- 
thing similar ;  and  then  the  nip  "03  of  this  title  passed  over  to 
the  inscription  of  each  separate  song  of  those  incorporated  in 
two  groups  in  the  Psalm-collection,  just  as  appears  also  to  be 
the  case  with  the  inscription  rra/EH  "W,  which  is  repeated  fifteen 
times.  Or  we  must  suppose  that  it  had  become  a  family  cus- 
tom in  the  circle  of  the  singers  among  the  Korahites  to  allow 
the  individual  to  retreat  behind  the  joint  responsibility  of  family 
unity,  and,  vying  together,  to  expiate  the  name  of  their  unfor- 
tunate ancestor  by  the  best  liturgical  productions. 

For  Korah,  the  great-grandson  of  Levi,  and  grandson  of 
Kehath,  is  the  same  as  he  who  perished  by  a  divine  judgment 
on  account  of  his  rebellion  against  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num. 
ch.  xvi.),  whose  sons,  however,  were  not  involved  with  him  in 
this  judgment  (Num.  xxvi.  11).  In  David's  time  the  mp  *33 
were  one  of  the  most  renowned  families  of  the  Levite  race  of 
the  Kehathites.  The  kingship  of  the  promise  very  soon  found 
valiant  adherents  and  defenders  in  this  family.  Korahites 
gathered  together  to  David  to  Ziklag,  in  order  to  aid  in  defend- 
ing him  and  his  title  to  the  throne  with  the  swrord  (1  Chron. 
xii.  6) ;  for  D*rrign  in  this  passage  can  hardly  (as  Bertheau  is 
of  opinion)  be  descendants  of  the  mp  of  the  family  of  Judah 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii.  43,  but  otherwise  unrenowned,  since 
that  name  is  elsewhere,  viz.  in  ch.  ix.  19,  31,  a  Levitic  family 
name.  In  Jerusalem,  after  the  Exile,  Korahites  were  keepers 
of  the  temple  gates  (1  Chron.  ix.  17,  Neh.  xi.  19),  and  the 
chronicler  there  informs  us  that  even  in  David's  time  they  were 
keepers  of  the  threshold  of  the  7i"iN  (erected  over  the  Ark  on 
Zion) ;  and  still  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  in  the  camp  of 
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Jahve  they  were  appointed  as  watchers  of  the  entrance.  They 
retained  this  ancient  calling,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  11,  in  connection  with  the  new  arrangements  instituted 
by  David.  The  post  of  door-keeper  in  the  temple  was  assigned 
to  two  branches  of  the  Korahite  families  together  with  one 
Merarite  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  1-19).  But  they  also  even  then 
served  as  musicians  in  the  sanctuary.  Heman,  one  of  the 
three  precentors  (to  be  distinguished  from  Heman  the  wise 
man  mentioned  in  1  Kings  v.  11  [Engl.  iv.  31]),  was  a 
Korahite  (1  Chron.  vi.  18-23) ;  his  fourteen  sons  belonged, 
together  with  the  four  sons  of  Asaph  and  the  six  sons  of  Ethan, 
to  the  twenty-four  heads  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  of  the 
musicians  (1  Chron.  ch.  xxv.).  The  Korahites  were  also 
renowned  even  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  as  singers  and  musi- 
cians; see  2  Chron.  xx.  19,  where  a  plural  BVTijjn^a  (cf.  Ges. 
§  108,  3)  is  formed  from  mp-oa,  which  has  as  it  were  become 
smelted  together  as  one  word.  Whereas  in  the  period  after 
the  Exile  there  is  no  longer  any  mention  of  them  in  this 
character.  We  may  therefore  look  for  Korahitic  Psalms  be- 
longing to  the  post-Davidic  time  of  the  kings ;  whereas  we 
ought  at  the  outset  to  be  less  inclined  to  find  any  post-exilic 
Psalms  among  them.  The  common  feature  of  this  circle  of 
songs  consists  herein, — they  delight  in  the  praise  of  Elohim  as 
the  King  who  sits  enthroned  in  Jerusalem,  and  join  in  the 
services  in  His  temple  with  the  tenderest  and  most  genuine 
emotion.  And  this  impress  of  unity  which  they  bear  speaks 
strongly  in  favour  of  taking  mp"^3^  in  the  sense  of  denoting 
authorship. 

The  composer  of  the  b*2'wn,  Ps.  xlii.,  finds  himself,  against 
his  will,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sanctuary  on  Zion,  the 
resting-place  of  the  divine  presence  and  manifestation,  sur- 
rounded by  an  ungodly  people,  who  mock  at  him  as  one  for- 
saken of  God,  and  he  comforts  his  sorrowful  soul,  looking 
longingly  back  upon  that  which  it  has  lost,  with  the  prospect  of 
God's  help  which  will  soon  appear.  All  the  complaints  and 
hopes  that  he  expresses  sound  very  much  like  those  of  David 
during  the  time  of  Absalom.  David's  yearning  after  the  house 
of  God  in  Ps.  xxiii.,  xxvi.,  Iv.,  lxiii.,  finds  its  echo  here : 
the  conduct  and  outlines  of  the  enemies  are  also  just  the  same ; 
even  the  sojourn  in  the  country  east  of  Jordan  agrees  with 
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David's  settlement  at  that  time  at  Mahanaim  in  the  mountains 
of  Gilead.  The  Korahite,  however,  as  is  to  be  assumed  in 
connection  with  a  lyric  poem,  speaks  out  of  the  depth  of  his 
own  soul,  and  not,  as  Hengstenberg  and  Tholuck  maintain, 
"  as  from  the  soul  of  David."  He  merely  shares  David's 
vexation,  just  as  he  then  in  Ixxxiv.  10  prays  for  the  anointed 
one.  This  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  breathes  forth  the  same  feelings,  and  even 
in  other  respects  bears  traces  of  the  same  author ;  cf.  *n  7X? 
Ixxxiv.  3,  xlii.  3  ;  T™^f  »,  Ixxxiv.  2,  xliii.  3  ;  VrfnatD,  Ixxxiv. 
4,  xliii.  4 ;  and  the  similar  use  of  ity,  Ixxxiv.  5,  xlii.  6,  cf.  Isa. 
xlix.  20,  Jer.  xxxii.  15.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Korahitic  type  of  Psalm  meet  us  in  both  Psalms  in  the  most 
strong  and  vivid  manner,  viz.  the  being  joyous  and  weeping 
with  God's  anointed,  the  praise  of  God  the  King,  and  the  yearn- 
ing after  the  services  in  the  holy  place.  And  there  are,  it  is 
true,  thoughts  that  have  been  coined  by  David  which  we  here 
and  there  distinctly  hear  in  them  (cf.  xlii.  2  sq.,  Ixxxiv.  3,  with 
lxiii.  2)  ;  but  they  are  reproduced  with  a  characteristic  beauty 
peculiar  to  the  author  himself.  We  do  not,  therefore,  in  the 
least  doubt  that  Ps.  xlii.  is  the  poem  of  a  Korahitic  Levite,  who 
found  himself  in  exile  beyond  the  Jordan  among  the  attendants 
of  David,  his  exiled  king. 

Concerning  Ps.  xliii.  Eusebius  has  said  :  on  fiepo?  eoiicev 
elvai  rod  irph  avrov  BeBrjXoorat,  etc  re  toov  Ofjuoieov  iv  a/jL<j>OTepoi<i 
\6ycov  teal  i/c  tt}?  ificpepovs  Biavoias,  and  an  old  Midrash  reckons 
147  Psalms,  taking  Ps.  xlii.— xliii.  together  as  one,  just  as  with 
ix.-x.,  xxxii.-xxxiii.  The  similarity  of  the  situation,  of  the 
general  impress,  of  the  structure,  and  of  the  refrain,  is  decisive 
in  favour  of  these  Psalms,  which  are  commonly  reckoned  as 
two,  being  one.  The  one  Psalm  consists  of  three  parts :  thrice 
his  pain  breaks  forth  into  complaint,  and  is  each  time  again 
overcome  by  the  admonitory  voice  of  his  higher  consciousness. 
In  the  depicting  of  the  past  and  the  future  there  is  unmistake- 
able  progress.  And  it  is  not  until  the  third  part  (Ps.  xliii.) 
that  complaint,  resignation,  and  hope  are  perfected  by  the 
language  of  confident  prayer  which  supervenes.  The  unity  of 
the  Psalms  is  not  affected  by  the  repetition  of  xlii.  10b  in  xliii. 
2b,  since  xlii.  116  is  also  a  repetition  of  xlii.  46.  Beside  an 
edging  in  by  means  of  the  refrain,  the  poet  is  also  fond  of  such 
internal  links  of  connection.     The  third  part  has  thereby  come 
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to  consist  of  thirteen  lines,  whereas  the  other  two  parts  con- 
sist of  twelve  lines  each. 

What  a  variegated  pattern  card  of  hypotheses  modern 
criticism  opens  out  before  us  in  connection  with  this  Psalm 
(xlii.-xliii.)  !  Vaihinger  regards  it  as  a  song  composed  by  one 
of  the  Levites  who  was  banished  by  Athaliah.  Ewald  thinks 
that  King  Jeconiah,  who  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  may 
have  composed  the  Psalm  ;  and  in  fact,  when  (and  this  is 
inferred  from  the  Psalm  itself)  on  the  journey  to  Babylon,  he 
may  have  been  detained  just  a  night  in  the  vicinity  of  Hermon. 
Keuss  (in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Thdologie,  1858)  prefers  to 
suppose  it  is  one  of  those  who  were  carried  off  with  Jeconiah 
(among  whom  there  were  also  priests,  as  Ezekiel).  Hitzig, 
however,  is  no  less  decisive  in  his  view  that  the  author  is  a 
priest  who  was  carried  off  in  the  direction  of  Syria  at  the  time 
of  the  wars  of  the  Seleucida?  and  Ptolemies ;  probably  Onias  in., 
high  priest  from  199  B.C.,  the  collector  of  the  Second  Book  of 
the  Psalms,  whom  the  Egyptians  under  the  general  Skopas 
carried  away  to  the  citadel  of  Paneas.  Olshausen  even  here, 
as  usual,  makes  Antiochus  Epiphanes  his  watchword.  In 
opposition  to  this  positive  criticism,  Maurer  adheres  to  the 
negative  ;  he  says :  queer endo  elegantissimi  carminis  scriptore 
frustra  se  fatigant  interpretes. 

Ps.  xlii.  2-6.  The  poet  compares  the  thirsting  of  his  soul 
after  God  to  the  thirsting  of  a  stag.  ?J8  (like  other  names  of 
animals  is  epiccene,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  adopt 
Bottcher's  emendation  JnjJH  rpsX3)  is  construed  with  a  feminine 

vv-|T/ 

predicate  in  order  to  indicate  the  stag  (hind)  as  an  image  of 
the  soul.  y]V  is  not  merely  a  quiet  languishing,  but  a  strong, 
audible  thirsting  or  panting  for  water,  caused  by  prevailing 
drought,  Ixiii.  2,  Joel  i.  20  ;  the  signification  desiderate  refers 

back  to  the  primary  notion  of  inclinare  (cf.  J.^1,  the  act  of 
inclining),  for  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verb  _j  is  to  be 

slanting,  inclined  or  bent,  out  of  which  has  been  developed 
the  signification  of  ascending  and  moving  upwards,  which  is 
transferred  in  Hebrew  to  an  upward-directed  longing.  More- 
over, it  is  not  with  Luther  (LXX.,  Vulgate  [and  authorized 
version])  to  be  rendered  :  as  the  (a)  stag  crieth,  etc.,  but  (and 
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it  is  accented  accordingly) :  as  a  stag,  which,  etc.     P^BK  -  pb*J  is, 
according  to  its  primary  signification,  a  watercourse  holding 
water  (yid.  xviii.  16).     By  the  addition  of  D)D  the  full  and 
flowing  watercourse  is  distinguished  from  one  that  is  dried  up. 
?V  and  ?N  point  to  the  difference  in  the  object  of  the  longing, 
viz.  the  hind  has  this  object  beneath  herself,  the  soul  above 
itself  ;  the  longing  of  the  one  goes  deorsum,  the  longing  of  the 
other  sursum.     The  soul's  longing  is  a  thirsting  VI  ?K?.      Such 
is  the  name  here  applied  to  God  (as  in  Ixxxiv.  3)  in  the  sense 
in  which  flowing  water  is  called  living,  as  the  spring  or  foun- 
tain of  life  (xxxvi.  10)  from  which  flows  forth  a  grace  that 
never  dries  up,  and  which  stills  the  thirst  of  the  soul.     The 
spot  where  this  God  reveals  Himself  to  him  who  seeks  Him  is 
the  sanctuary  on  Zion :  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  in  the 
presence  of  Elohim  ?  !     The  expression  used  in  the  Law  for 
the  three   appearings  of  the   Israelites  in  the   sanctuary  at 
solemn  feasts  is  'fl  "osrttf  nx"0  or  ^srntf,  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23. 
Here  we  find  instead  of  this  expression,  in  accordance  with  the 
licence  of  poetic  brevity,  the  bare  ace.  localis  (which  is  even 
used  in  other  instances  in  the  definition  of  localities,  e.g.  Ezek. 
xl.  44).     Bottcher,  Olshausen,  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
fifeOK  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  to  be  read  nK")K,  and  that  it  has 
only  been  changed  into  n^^  through  later  religious  timidity ; 
but  the  avoidance  of  the  phrase  'n  \3B  niO  is  explained  from 
the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  Tora  that  a  man  could  not 
behold  God's   D"0S  without  dying,  Ex.  xxxiii.  20.      The  poet 
now  tells  us  in  ver.  4  what  the  circumstances  were  which  drove 
him  to  such  intense  longing.     His  customary  food  does  not 
revive  him,  tears  are  his  daily  bread,  which  day  and  night  run 
down  upon  his  mouth  (cf.  lxxx.  6,  cii.  20),  and  that  "foK?,  when 
say  to  him,  viz.  the  speakers,  all  day  long,  i.e.  continually  : 
Where  is  thy  God  1     Without  cessation,  these  mocking  wTords 
are  continually  heard,  uttered  again  and  again  by  those  who 
are  round  about  him,  as  their  thoughts,  as  it  were,  in  the  soul 
of  the  poet.     This  derision,  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Prophets, 
is  always  the  keenest  sting  of  pain :  lxxix.  10,  cxv.  2  (cf.  Ixxi. 
11),  Joel  ii.  17,  Mic.  vii.  10. 

In  this  gloomy  present,  in  which  he  is  made  a  mock  of,  as 
one  who  is  forsaken  of  God,  on  account  of  his  trust  in  the 
faithfulness  of   the   promises,  he   calls   to   remembrance   the 
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bright  and  cl^erful  past,  and  he  pours  out  his  soul  within 
him  (on  the  vJJ  used  here  and  further  on  instead  of  *3  or  Mnp3 
ami  as  distinguishing  between  the  ego  and  the  soul,  vid.  Psychol. 
S.  152  ;  tr.  p.  180),  inasmuch  as  he  suffers  it  to  melt  entirely 
away  in  pain  (Job  xxx.  16).  As  in  lxxvii.  4,  the  cohortatives 
affirm  that  he  yields  himself  up  most  thoroughly  to  this  bitter- 
sweet remembrance  and  to  this  free  outward  expression  of  his 
pain.  n?K  (Jioecce)  points  forwards ;  the  ^  (quod)  which  fol- 
lows opens  up  the  expansion  of  this  word.  The  futures,  as 
expressing  the  object  of  the  remembrance,  state  what  was  a 
habit  in  the  time  past.  ^V  frequently  signifies  not  prceterire, 
but,  without  the  object  that  is  passed  over  coming  into  con- 
sideration, porro  ire.  "HD  (a  collateral  form  of  Tib),  properly  a 
thicket,  is  figuratively  (cf.  Isa.  ix.  17,  x.  34)  an  interwoven 
mass,  a  mixed  multitude.  The  rendering  therefore  is :  that  I 
moved  on  in  a  dense  crowd  (here  the  distinctive  Zinnor). 
The  form  DTI&?  is  Hithpa.,  as  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  15,  after  the  form 
Henri  from  the  verb  iTT^  « to  pass  lightly  and  swiftly  along," 


9    P 


derived  by  reduplication  from  the  root  NT  (cf.  \J\S),  which  has 
the  primary  meaning  to  push,  to  drive  (iXavveiv,  pousser),  and 

in   various   combinations  of   the  1  (to,    *j,   m,    cj,  21,  fp) 

expresses  manifold  shades  of  onward  motion  in  lighter  or 
heavier  thrusts  or  jerks.  The  suffix,  as  in  wia  =  '•Dy  pl^ 
Job  xxxi.  18  (Ges.  §  121,  4),  denotes  those  in  reference  to 
whom,  or  connection  with  whom,  this  moving  onwards  took 
place,  so  that  consequently  D^K  includes  within  itself,  together 
with  the  subjective  notion,  the  transitive  notion  of  ETl$y  for 
the  singer  of  the  Psalm  is  a  Levite ;  as  an  example  in  support 
of  this  DTIK,  vid.  2  Chron.  xx.  27  sq.,  cf.  ver.  21.  3jin  |ton  is 
the  apposition  to  the  personal  suffix  of  this  DUX :  with  them,  a 
multitude  keeping  holy-day.  In  ver.  6  the  poet  seeks  to  solace 
and  encourage  himself  at  this  contrast  of  the  present  with  the 
past :  Why  art  thou  thus  cast  down  .  .  .  (LXX.  Xva  ti  irepi- 
Xi/7ro?  e2,  /c.t.X.,  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  38,  John  xii.  27).  It  is  the 
spirit  which,  as  the  stronger  and  more  valiant  part  of  the  man, 
speaks  to  the  soul  as  to  the  cncevos  daOevearepov ;  the  spiritual 
man  soothes  the  natural  man.  The  Hithpa.  nnin^'n,  which 
occurs  only  here  and  in  Ps.  xliii.,  signifies  to  bow  one's  self 
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very  low,  to  sit  down  upon  the  ground  like  a  mourner  (xxxv 
14,  xxxviii.  7),  and  to  bend  one's  self  downwards  (xliv.  26). 
nipn  (the  future  of  which  Ben-Asher  here  points  WHtj  but 
Ben-Naphtali  *BWV),  to  u*ter  a  deep  groan,  to  speak  quietly 
and  mumbling  to  one's  self.  Why  this  gnawing  and  almost 
desponding  grief  ?  I  shall  yet  praise  Him  with  thanksgiving, 
praise  VJB  nijPiK^,  the  ready  succour  of  His  countenance  turned 
towards  me  in  mercy.  Such  is  the  text  handed  down  to  us. 
Although  i£  is,  however,  a  custom  with  the  psalmists  and  pro- 
phets not  to  express  such  refrainlike  thoughts  in  exactly  the 
same  form  and  words  (cf.  xxiv.  7,  9,  xlix.  13,  21,  lvi.  5,  11, 
lix.  10, 18),  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  read  here  by  a  change  in  the 
division  both  of  the  words  and  the  verses,  according  to  ver.  12 
and  xliii.  5,  *nfott  "JS  nw;,  as  is  done  by  the  LXX.  (Cod. 
Alex.),  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  most  modern  expositors.  For  the 
words  VJS  rnyiB^,  though  in  themselves  a  good  enough  sense 
(vid.  e.g.  xliv.  4,  Isa.  lxiv.  9),  produce  no  proper  closing  cadence, 
and  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  line  of  a  verse.* 

Vers.  7-12.  The  poet  here  continues  to  console  himself 
with  God's  help.  God  Himself  is  indeed  dishonoured  in  him ; 
He  will  not  suffer  the  trust  he  has  reposed  in  Him  to  go  un- 
justified. True,  vJJ  seems  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  to  be 
tame,  but  from  vV  and  T}3^,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
line,  standing  in  contrast,  vV  is  made  emphatic,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  clear  that  I5"?y  is  not  equivalent  to  1KW  )2~by  — 
which  Gesenius  asserts  in  his  Lexicon,  erroneously  referring  to 
i.  5,  xlv.  3,  is  a  poetical  usage  of  the  language;  an  assertion  for 
which,  however,  there  is  as  little  support  as  that  |2"vJ?  *3  in 
Num.  xiv.  43  and  other  passages  is  equivalent  to  *3  fiT/p.  In 
all  such  passages,  e.g.  Jer.  xlviii.  36,  15 'P  means  "  therefore," 
and  the  relationship  of  reason  and  consequence  is  reversed. 
So  even  here :  within  him  his  soul  is  bowed  very  low,  and  on 
account  of  this  downcast  condition  he  thinks  continually  of 
God,  from  whom  he  is  separated.  Even  in  Jonah  ii.  8  this 
thinking  upon  God  does  not  appear  as  the  cause  but  as  the 
consequence  of  pain.  The  "  land  of  Jordan  and  of  Hermo- 
nim  "  is  not  necessarily  the  northern  mountain  range  together 


*  Even  an  old  Hebrew  MS.  directs  attention  to  the  erroneousness  of  the 
Soph  pasuk  here ;  vid.  Pinsker,  Einleitung,  S.  133  i. 
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with  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.     The  land  beyond  the  Jordan 
is  so  called  in  opposition  to  P^?  pN,  the  land  on   this  side. 
According  to    Dietrich  (Abhandlungen,  S.  18),  Ds:iD")n  is  an 
amplihcative  plural :  the  Hermon,  as  a  peak  soaring  far  above 
all  lower  summits.     John  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  161) 
refers  the  plural  to  its  two  summits.     But  the  plural  serves  to 
denote  the  whole  range  of  the  Antilebanon  extending  to  the 
south-east,    and   accordingly  to   designate   the   oast  Jordanic 
country.     It  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the 
psalmist  calls  Hermon  even,  in  comparison  with  his  native 
Zion,  the  chosen  of  God,  "UTCD  nn?  i.e.  the  mountain  of  little- 
ness :  the  other  member  of  the  antithesis,  the  majesty  of  Zion, 
is  wanting,  and   the  \0  which  is  repeated   before  in  is  also 
opposed  to  this.     Hitzig,  striking  out  the  D  of  "IHD,  makes  it 
an  address  to  Zion :   "  because  I  remember  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Jordan  and  of  summits  of  Hermon,  thou  little  moun- 
tain;" but,  according  to  ver.  8,  these  words  are  addressed  to 
Elohim.     In  the  vicinity  of  Mitzar,  a  mountain  unknown  to 
us,  in   the  country  beyond  Jordan,  the  poet  is  sojourning; 
from   thence  he  looks  longingly  towards  the   district   round 
about  his  home,  and  just  as  there,  in  a  strange  land,  the  wild 
waters  of  the  awe-inspiring  mountains  roar  around  him,  there 
seems  to  be  a  corresponding  tumult  in  his  soul.     In  ver.  8a  he 
depicts  the  natural  features  of  the  country  round  about  him  — 
and  it  may  remind  one  quite  as  much  of  the  high  and  magni- 
ficent waterfalls  of  the  lake  of  Muzerib  (yid.  Job,  ii.  422)  as  of 
the  waterfall  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan  near  Paneas  and  the 
waters  that  dash  headlong  down  the  mountains  round  about — 
and  in  ver.  8b  he  says  that  he  feels  just  as  though  all  these 
threatening  masses  of  water  were  rolling  like  so  many  waves 
of  misfortune  over  his  head  (Tholuck,  Hitzig,  and  Kiehm). 
Billow  follows  billow  as  if  called  by  one  another  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  3 
concerning  the  continuous  antiphon  of  the  seraphim)  at  the 
roar  (?ip?  as  in  Hab.  iii.  16)  of  the  cataracts,  which  in  their 
terrible   grandeur   proclaim    the   Creator,    God   (LXX.  tojv 
/carappa/cTtov  gov) — all  these  breaking,  sporting  waves  of  God 
pass  over   him,  who   finds  himself   thus  surrounded   by  the 
mighty  works  of  nature,  but  taking  no  delight  in  them ;  and 
in  them  all  he  sees  nothing  but  the  mirrored  image  of  the 
many  afflictions  which  threaten  to  involve  him  in  utter  destruc- 
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tion  (cf.  the  borrowed  passage  in  that  mosaic  work  taken  from 
the  Psalms,  Jon.  ii.  4). 

He,  however,  calls  upon  himself  in  ver.  9  to  take  courage 
in  the  hope  that  a  morning  will  dawn  after  this  night  of  afflic- 
tion (xxx.  6),  when  Jahve,  the  God  of  redemption  and  of  the 
people  of  redemption,  will  command  His  loving-kindness  (cf. 
xliv.  5,  Amos  ix.  3  sq.)  ;  and  when  this  by  day  has  accom- 
plished its  work  of  deliverance,  there  follows  upon  the  day  of 
deliverance  a  night  of  thanksgiving  (Job  xxxv.  10)  :  the  joyous 
excitement,  the  strong  feeling  of  gratitude,  will  not  suffer  him 
to  sleep.  The  suffix  of  riW  is  the  suffix  of  the  object :  a  hymn 
in  praise  of  Him,  prayer  (viz.  praiseful  prayer,  Hab.  iii.  1)  to 
the  God  of  his  life  (cf.  Sir.  xxiii.  4),  i.e.  who  is  his  life,  and 
will  not  suffer  him  to  come  under  the  dominion  of  death. 
Therefore  will  he  say  (n"VDiK)?  in  order  to  bring  about  by  prayer 
such  a  day  of  loving-kindness  and  such  a  night  of  thanksgiving 
songs,  to  the  God  of  his  rock,  i.e.  who  is  his  rock  {gen.  appos.) : 
Why,  etc.  ?  Concerning  the  different  accentuation  of  nri>  here 
and  in  xliii.  2,  vid.  on  xxxvii.  20  (cf.  x.  1).  In  this  instance, 
where  it  is  not  followed  by  a  guttural,  it  serves  as  a  "varia- 
tion" (Hitzig) ;  but  even  the  retreating  of  the  tone  when  a 
guttural  follows  is  not  consistently  carried  out,  vid.  xlix.  6,  cf. 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  15  (Ew.  §  243,  b).  The  view  of  Vaihinger  and 
Hengstenberg  is  inadmissible,  viz.  that  vers.  10  to  11  are  the 
"  prayer,"  which  the  psalmist  means  in  ver.  9 ;  it  is  the  prayer- 
ful sigh  of  the  yearning  for  deliverance,  which  is  intended  to 
form  the  burthen  of  that  prayer.  In  some  MSS.  we  find  the 
reading  n¥"}3  instead  of  nrta ;  the  2  is  here  really  synonymous 
with  the  3,  it  is  the  Beth  essentice  (vid.  xxxv.  2) :  after  the 
manner  of  a  crushing  (cf.  Ezek.  xxi.  27,  and  the  verb  in  lxii.  4 
of  overthrowing  a  wall)  in  my  bones,  i.e.  causing  me  a  crunch- 
ing pain  which  seethes  in  my  bones,  mine  oppressors  reproach 
me  (spn  with  the  transfer  of  the  primary  meaning  carpere,  as 
is  also  customary  in  the  Latin,  to  a  plucking  and  stripping  one 
of  his  good  name).  The  use  of  3  here  differs  from  its  use 
in  ver.  10b ;  for  the  reproaching  is  not  added  to  the  crushing 
as  a  continuing  state,  but  is  itself  thus  crushing  in  its  operation 
(vid.  ver.  4).  Instead  of  "foK3  we  have  here  the  easier  form  of 
expression  D"i£N2 ;   and  in  the  refrain  '•npNi  "35  which  is  also  to 
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be  restored  in  ver.  6, 
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P>.  xliii.  1-3.  The  Elohimic  JuJica  (the  introit  of  the 
so-called  Cross  or  Passion  Sunday  which  opens  the  celehritas 
Fturionis),  with  which  the  supplicatory  and  plaintive  first 
strophe  of  the  Psalm  begins,  calls  to  mind  the  Jehovic  Judica 
in  vii.  9,  xxvi.  1,  xxxv.  1,  24:  judge  me,  i.e.  decide  my  cause 
(LXX.  Kplvov  fie,  Symmachus  Kplvov  fxoc).  nyi  has  the  tone 
upon  the  ultima  before  the  *3*l  which  begins  with  the  half- 
guttural  1,  as  is  also  the  case  in  lxxiv.  22,  cxix.  154.  The 
second  prayer  runs:  vindica  me  a  gente  impia;  jp  standing  for 
contra  in  consequence  of  a  constr.  prcprjnans.  TDrr&6  is  here 
equivalent  to  one  practising  no  1Dn  towards  men,  that  is  to 
say,  one  totally  wanting  in  that  Ton,  by  which  God's  TDn  is  to 
be  imitated  and  repaid  by  man  in  his  conduct  towards  his 
fellow-men.  There  is  some  uncertainty  whether  by  B>*K  one 
chief  enemy,  the  leader  of  all  the  rest,  is  intended  to  be  men- 
tioned side  by  side  with  the  unloving  nation,  or  whether  the 
special  manner  of  his  enemies  is  thus  merely  individualized. 
njjp  means  roguish,  mischievous  conduct,  utterly  devoid  of  all 
sense  of  right.  In  ver.  2  the  poet  establishes  his  petition  by  a 
twofold  Why.  He  loves  God  and  longs  after  Him,  but  in  the 
mirror  of  his  present  condition  he  seems  to  himself  like  one 
cast  off  by  Him.  This  contradiction  between  his  own  con- 
sciousness and  the  inference  which  he  is  obliged  to  draw  from 
his  afflicted  state  cannot  remain  unsolved.  *$jflj  TOK,  God  of 
my  fortress,  is  equivalent  to  who  is  my  fortress.  Instead  of  T|bs 
we  here  have  the  form  jfep?*  of  the  slow  deliberate  gait  of  one 
who  is  lost  in  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  sting  of  his 
pain  is  his  distance  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  God.  In  con- 
nection with  ver.  3  one  is  reminded  of  lvii.  4  and  Ex.  xv.  13, 
quite  as  much  as  of  xlii.  9.  a  Light  and  truth"  is  equivalent 
to  mercy  and  truth.  What  is  intended  is  the  light  of  mercy 
or  loving-kindness  which  is  coupled  with  the  truth  of  fidelity 
to  the  promises ;  the  light,  in  which  the  will  or  purpose  of  love, 
which  is  God's  most  especial  nature,  becomes  outwardly  mani- 
fest. The  poet  wishes  to  be  guided  by  these  two  angels  of 
God;  he  desires  that  he  may  be  brought  (according  to  the 
Chethib  of  the  Babylonian  text  VJ1K13*,  "let  come  upon  me;" 
but  the  b$  which  follows  does  not  suit  this  form)  to  the  place 
where  his  God  dwells  and  reveals  Himself.  "  Tabernacles" 
is,  as  in  Ixxxiv.  2,  xlvi.  5,  an  amplificative  designation  of  the 
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tent,  magnificent  in  itself  and  raised  to  special  honour  by  Him 
who  dwells  therein 

Vers.  4,  5.  The  poet,  in  anticipation,  revels  in  the  thought 
of  that  which  he  has  prayed  for,  and  calls  upon  his  timorous 
soul  to  hope  confidently  for  it.  The  cohortatives  in  ver.  4  are, 
as  in  xxxix.  14  and  frequently,  an  apodosis  to  the  petition. 
The  poet  knows  no  joy  like  that  which  proceeds  from  God, 
and  the  joy  which  proceeds  from  Him  he  accounts  as  the  very 
highest ;  hence  he  calls  God  v^  nnw  7N  and  therefore  he 
knows  no  higher  aim  for  his  longing  than  again  to  be  where 
the  fountainhead  of  this  exultant  joy  is  (Hos.  ix.  5),  and 
where  it  flows  forth  in  streams  (xxxvi.  9).  Removed  back 
thither,  he  will  give  thanks  to  Him  with  the  cithern  {Beth 
instrum.).  He  calls  Him  wj*  BwN,  an  expression  which,  in 
the  Elohim-Psalms,  is  equivalent  to  TOK  IWP  in  the  Jahve- 
Psalms.  The  hope  expressed  in  ver.  4  casts  its  rays  into  the 
prayer  in  ver.  3.  In  ver.  5,  the  spirit  having  taken  courage  in 
God,  holds  this  picture  drawn  by  hope  before  the  distressed  soul, 
that  she  may  therewith  comfort  herself.  Instead  of  *»nm,  xlii. 
6,  the  expression  here  used,  as  in  xlii.  12,  is  WUJTlltt.  Varia- 
tions like  these  are  not  opposed  to  a  unity  of  authorship. 
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A  LITANY  OF  ISRAEL,  HARD  PRESSED  BY  THE  ENEMY,  AND 
YET  FAITHFUL  TO  ITS  GOD. 

2  ELOHIM,  with  our  own  ears  have  we  heard, 
Our  fathers  have  declared  to  us : 

A  work  hast  Thou  wrought  in  their  days,  in  the  days  of  old. 

3  Thou, — Thine  own  hand   did   drive  out  peoples  and  did 

plant  them, 
Did  destroy  nations  and  did  spread  them  out. 

4  For  not  by  their  own  sword  did  they  acquire  the  land, 
And  their  own  arm  did  not  obtain  for  them  the  victory ; 
But  Thy  right  hand,  Thine  arm,  the  light  of  Thy  counte- 
nance, because  Thou  didst  love  them. 

5  Thou,  Thou  art  my  King,  Elohim  : 
Command  the  full  salvation  of  Jacob  ! 
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6  By  Thee  do  we  push  down  our  oppressors, 

In  Thy  name  do  we  tread  down  those  who  rise  up  against 
us. 

7  For  not  in  mine  own  bow  do  I  trust, 

And  my  sword  doth  not  obtain  for  me  the  victory. 

8  No  indeed,  Thou  givest  us  the  victory  over  our  oppressors, 
And  dost  put  to  shame  those  who  hate  us. 

9  In  Elohim  do  we  make  our  boast  continually, 

And  to  Thy  name  will  we  ever  give  thanks.     (Sela.) 

10  Nevertheless  Thou  hast  cast  off  and  put  us  to  confusion, 
And  wentest  not  forth  with  our  armies ; 

11  Thou  madest  us  to  turn  back  before  the  oppressor, 
And  those  who  hate  us  spoiled  just  as  they  liked. 

12  Thou  gavest  us  up  like  sheep  for  consumption, 
And  among  the  heathen  didst  Thou  scatter  us, 

13  Thou  didst  sell  Thy  people  for  a  mere  nothing, 
And  didst  not  set  a  high  price  upon  them. 

14  Thou  didst  make  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbours, 

A  scorn  and  a  derision  to  those  who  are  round  about  us. 

15  Thou  didst  make  us  a  proverb  among  the  heathen, 
A  shaking  of  the  head  among  the  peoples. 

16  Continually  is  my  confusion  before  me, 
And  the  shame  of  my  face  covereth  me ; 

17  Because  of  the  voice  of  him  who  reproacheth  and  blas- 

phemeth, 
Because  of  the  sight  of  the  enemy  and  the  revengeful. 

18  All  this  is  come  upon  us  and  we  have  not  forgotten 

Thee, 
And  have  not  become  faithless  to  Thy  covenant. 

19  Our  heart  has  not  turned  back, 

That  our  step  should  have  declined  from  Thy  path, 

20  That  Thou  hast  crushed  us  in  the  place  of  jackals, 
And  didst  cover  us  with  the  shadow  of  death. 

21  If  we  had  forgotten  the  name  of  our  God, 
And  stretched  out  our  hands  to  a  strange  god  : 

22  Would  not  Elohim  have  searched  it  out? 

For  He  knoweth  the  hidden  things  of  the  heart. 
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23  No  indeed,  for  Thy  sake  are  we  slain  continually, 
We  are  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 

24  Awake  then,  why  sleepest  Thou,  O  Lord? 
Arouse  Thyself,  cast  not  off  for  ever ! 

25  Wherefore  hidest  Thou  Thy  face, 

Why  forgettest  Thou  our  affliction  and  oppression  ? 

26  For  our  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust, 
Our  body  cleaveth  to  the  earth. 

27  Oh  arise  for  our  help, 

And  redeem  us,  for  Thy  lo ring-kindness'  sake. 

The  Korahitic  Maskil  Ps.  xlii.,  with  its  counterpart  Ps.  xliii., 
is  followed  by  a  second,  to  which  a  place  is  here  assigned  by 
manifold  accords  with  Ps.  xlii.-xliii.,  viz.  with  its  complaints 
(cf.  xliv.  26  with  the  refrain  of  xliii.,  xlii. ;  xliv.  10,  24  sq.  with 
xliii.  2,  xlii.  10),  and  prayers  (cf.  xliv.  5  with  xliii.  3,  xlii.  9). 
The  counterpart  to  this  Psalm  is  Ps.  lxxxv.  Just  as  Ps.  xlii.- 
xliii.  and  lxxxiv.  form  a  pair,  so  do  Ps.  xliv.  and  lxxxv.  as 
being  Korahitic  plaintive  and  supplicatory  Psalms  of  a  national 
character.  Moreover,  Ps.  lx.  by  David,  Ps.  lxxx.  by  Asaph, 
and  Ps.  lxxxix.  by  Ethan,  are  nearest  akin  to  it.  In  all  these 
three  there  are  similar  lamentations  over  the  present  as  con- 
trasting with  the  former  times  and  with  the  promise  of  God ; 
but  they  do  not  contain  any  like  expression  of  consciousness  of 
innocence,  a  feature  in  which  Ps.  xliv.  has  no  equal. 

In  this  respect  the  Psalm  seems  to  be  most  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  situation  of  the  D^TDn  (saints),  who  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Maccabees  defended  their  nationality  and  their 
religion  against  the  Syrians  and  fell  as  martyrs  by  thousands. 
The  war  of  that  period  was,  in  its  first  beginnings  at  least,  a 
holy  war  of  religion ;  and  the  nation  which  then  went  forth  on 
the  side  of  Jahve  against  Jupiter  Olympius,  was  really,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  apostates,  a  people  true  to  its  faith  and  con- 
fession, which  had  to  lament  over  God's  doom  of  wrath  in  1 
Mace.  i.  64,  just  as  in  this  Psalm.  There  is  even  a  tradition 
that  it  was  a  stated  lamentation  Psalm  of  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  Levites  daily  ascended  the  pulpit  (\2Ti)  and 
raised  the  cry  of  prayer :  Awake,  why  sleepest  Thou,  O  Lord  ? ! 
These  Levite  criers  praying  for  the  interposition  of  God  were 
called   Dnnijnp   (wakers).      It   is   related    in    B.   Sola   48a   of 
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■hanan  the  high  priest,  i.e.  John  Ilyrcanus  (135-107  B.C.), 
that  he  put  an  end  to  these  Dmiyo,  saying  to  them :  "  Doth  the 
Deity  sleep  !     Hath  not  the  Scripture  said:  Behold  the  Keeper 

Israel  slumbereth  not  and  sleepeth  not!?  Only  in  a  time 
when  Israel  was  in  distress  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  rest 
and  prosperity,  only  in  reference  to  such  circumstances  was  it 
said:  Awake,  why  sleepest  Thou,  O  Lord?" 

Nevertheless  many  considerations  are  opposed  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Psalm  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  We  will 
mention  only  a  few.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  nation 
did  not  exactly  suffer  any  overthrow  of  its  "  armies"  (ver.  10) 
after  having  gathered  up  its  courage :  the  arms  of  Judah,  of 
Jonathan,  and  of  Simon  were  victorious,  and  the  one  defeat 
to  which  Hitzig  refers  the  Psalm,  viz.  the  defeat  of  Joseph  and 
Azaria  against  Gorgias  in  Jamnia  (1  Mace.  v.  55  sqq.),  was  a 
punishment  brought  upon  themselves  by  an  indiscreet  enter- 
prise. The  complaints  in  vers.  1 0  sq.  are  therefore  only  partially 
explained  by  the  events  of  that  time ;  and  since  a  nation  is  a 
unit  and  involved  as  a  whole,  it  is  also  surprising  that  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  apostates.  But  Ewald's 
reference  of  the  Psalm  to  the  time  of  the  post-exilic  Jerusalem 
is  still  more  inadmissible;  and  when,  in  connection  with  this 
view,  the  question  is  asked,  What  disaster  of  war  is  then  in- 
tended ?  no  answer  can  be  given  ;  and  the  reference  to  the  time 
of  Jehoiaehin,  which  Tholuck  in  vain  endeavours  to  set  in  a 
more  favourable  light — a  king  who  did  evil  in  the  eyes  of 
Jahve,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  with  which  the  descriptions  of 
character  drawn  by  Jeremiah,  ch.  xxii.  20-30,  and  by  Ezekiel, 
ch.  xix.,  fully  accord — is  also  inadmissible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  position  of  the  Psalm  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Psalms  belonging  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  also 
to  a  certain  extent  its  contents,  favours  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  king  Joash,  in  which,  as  becomes  evident  from  the 
prophecy  of  Joel,  there  was  no  idolatry  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  be  punished,  and  yet  there  were  severe  afflictions  of 
the  people  to  be  bewailed.  It  was  then  not  long  since  the 
Philistines  and  Arabs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cushites 
had  broken  in  upon  Judah,  ransacked  Jerusalem  and  sold 
the  captive  people  of  Judah  for  a  mere  song  to  the  Greeks 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  16  sq.,  Joel  iv.  2-8).      But  this  reference  to 
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cotemporary  history  is  also  untenable.  That  unhappy  event, 
together  with  others,  belongs  to  the  category  of  well-merited 
judgments,  which  came  upon  king  and  people  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoram ;  nor  does  the  Psalm  sound  like  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  time  of  Jehoram  from  the  standpoint  of  the  time  of 
Joash  :  the  defeat  of  which  it  complains,  is  one  that  is  now 
only  just  experienced. 

Thus  we  seem  consequently  driven  back  to  the  time  of 
David ;  and  the  question  arises,  whethei  the  Psalm  does  not 
admit,  with  Ps.  lx.,  with  which  it  forms  a  twin  couple,  of  being 
understood  as  the  offspring  of  a  similar  situation,  viz.  of  the 
events  which  resulted  from  the  Syro-Ammonitish  war.  The 
fact  that  a  conflict  with  the  foes  of  the  kingdom  in  the  south, 
Az.  with  the  Edomites,  was  also  mixed  up  with  the  wars  with 
the  Ammonites  and  their  Syrian  allies  at  that  period,  becomes 
evident  from  lx.  1  sq.  when  compared  with  2  Sam.  viii.  13, 
where  the  words  iirdra^e  ttjv  'ISou/uaiav  (LXX.)  have  fallen 
out.  Whilst  David  was  contending  with  the  Syrians,  the 
Edomites  came  down  upon  the  country  that  was  denuded  of 
troops.  And  from  1  Kings  xi.  15  it  is  very  evident  that  they 
then  caused  great  bloodshed ;  for,  according  to  that  passage, 
Joab  buried  the  slain  and  took  fearful  revenge  upon  the 
Edomites :  he  marched,  after  having  slain  them  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  into  Idumsea  and  there  smote  every  male.  Perhaps, 
with  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  and  others,  the  Psalm  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  position  of  Israel  before  this  overthrow  of  the 
Edomites.  The  fact  that  in  ver.  12  the  nation  complains  of  a 
dispersion  among  the  heathen  may  be  understood  by  means  of 
a  deduction  from  Amos  i.  6,  according  to  which  the  Edomites 
had  carried  on  a  traffic  in  captive  Israelites.  And  the  lofty 
self-consciousness,  which  finds  expression  in  the  Psalm,  is  after 
all  best  explained  by  the  times  of  David ;  for  these  and  the 
early  part  of  the  times  of  Solomon  are  the  only  period  in  the 
history  of  Israel  when  the  nation  as  a  whole  could  boast  of 
being  free  and  pure  of  all  foreign  influence  in  its  worship.  In 
the  kindred  Ps.  lx.,  lxxx.  (also  lxxxix.),  it  is  true  this  self- 
consciousness  does  not  attain  the  same  lofty  expression ;  in  this 
respect  Ps.  xl.  stands  perfectly  alone :  it  is  like  the  national 
mirroring  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  by  reason  of  this  takes  a 
unique  position  in  the  range  of  Old  Testament  literature  side 
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by  side  with  Lam.  cli.  iii.  and  the  deutero-Isaiah.  Israel's 
affliction,  which  could  not  possibly  be  of  a  punitive  character, 
resembled  the  affliction  of  Job  ;  in  this  Psalm,  Israel  stands  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  God  as  Job  and  the  "  Servant  of 
J  alive1'  in  Isaiah,  if  we  except  all  that  was  desponding  in  Job's 
complaint  and  all  that  was  expiatory  in  the  affliction  of  the 
Servant  of  Jahve.  But  this  very  self-consciousness  does  some- 
what approximately  find  expression  even  in  lx.  6  [4].  In  that 
passage  also  no  distinction  is  made  between  Israel  and  the  God- 
fearing ones  in  Israel;  but  the  psalmist  calls  Israel  absolutely 
the  God-fearing  ones,  and  the  battle,  in  which  Israel  is  defeated, 
but  not  without  hope  of  final  victory,  is  a  battle  for  the  truth. 

The  charge  has  been  brought  against  this  Psalm,  that  it 
manifests  a  very  superficial  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  writer  has  been  betrayed  into 
accusing  God  of  unfaithfulness,  instead  of  seeking  for  guilt  in 
the  congregation  of  Israel.  This  judgment  is  unjust.  The 
writer  certainly  cannot  mean  to  disown  the  sins  of  individuals, 
nor  even  this  or  that  transgression  of  the  whole  people.  But 
any  apostasy  on  the  part  of  the  nation  from  its  God,  such  as 
could  account  for  its  rejection,  did  not  exist  at  that  time.  The 
supremacy  granted  to  the  heathen  over  Israel  is,  therefore,  an 
abnormal  state  of  things,  and  for  this  very  reason  the  poet,  on 
the  ground  of  Israel's  fidelity  and  of  God's  loving-kindness, 
prays  for  speedy  deliverance.  A  Psalm  born  directly  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  New  Testament  church  would  certainly  sound 
very  differently.  For  the  New  Testament  church  is  not  a 
national  community ;  and  both  as  regards  the  relation  between 
the  reality  and  idea  of  the  church,  and  as  regards  the  relation 
between  its  afflictions  and  the  motive  and  design  of  God,  the 
view  of  the  New  Testament  church  penetrates  far  deeper.  It 
knows  that  it  is  God's  love  that  makes  it  conformable  to  the 
passion  of  Christ,  in  order  that,  being  crucified  unto  the  world, 
it  may  become  through  suffering  partaker  of  the  glory  of  its 
Lord  and  Head. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  poet  opens  with  a  tradition  coming  down 
from  the  time  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua  which  they  have  heard 
with  their  own  ears,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  vast  distance 
between  the  character  of  the  former  times  and  the  present,  just 
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as  Asaph,  also,  in  lxxviii.  3,  appeals  not  to  the  written  but  to 
the  spoken  word.  That  which  has  been  heard  follows  in  the 
oratio  directa.  Ver.  3  explains  what  kind  of  "  work"  is  in- 
tended :  it  is  the  granting  of  victory  over  the  peoples  of 
Canaan,  the  work  of  God  for  which  Moses  prays  in  xc.  16. 
Concerning  T]*,  vid.  on  iii.  5,  xvii.  14.  The  position  of  the 
words  here,  as  in  Ixix.  11,  Ixxxiii.  19,  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
TjJ  is  treated  as  a  permutative  of  HflK,  and  consequently  in  the 
same  case  with  it.  The  figure  of  u  planting"  (after  Ex.  xv.  17) 
is  carried  forward  in  brbwn') ;  for  this  word  means  to  send  forth 
far  away,  to  make  wide-branching,  a  figure  which  is  wrought 
up  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  It  was  not  Israel's  own  work,  but  (*3,  no  in- 
deed, for  [Germ.  nexn7  denn~\  =  imo)  God's  work :  u  Thy  right 
hand  and  Thine  arm  and  the  light  of  Thy  countenance,"  they 
it  was  which  brought  Israel  salvation,  i.e.  victory.  The  com- 
bination of  synonyms  ^Vpp  i\VW  is  just  as  in  Ixxiv.  11,  Sir. 
xxxiii.  7,  %elpa  /ecu  /3pa^iova  Be^iov,  and  is  explained  by  both 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  body  as  applied  to  God  being 
only  figures :  the  right  hand  being  a  figure  for  energetic  inter- 
position, and  the  arm  for  an  effectual  power  that  carries  through 
the  thing  designed  (cf.  e.g.  lxxvii.  16,  Isa.  Hii.  1),  just  as  the 
light  of  His  countenance  is  a  figure  for  His  loving-kindness 
which  lights  up  all  darkness.  The  final  cause  was  His  purpose 
of  love :  for  (inasmuch  as)  Thou  wast  favourable  to  them  (n^i 
as  in  lxxxv.  2).  The  very  same  thought,  viz.  that  Israel  owes 
the  possession  of  Canaan  to  nothing  but  Jahve's  free  grace, 
runs  all  through  Deut.  ch.  ix. 

Vers.  5-9.  Out  of  the  retrospective  glance  at  the  past,  so 
rich  in  mercy,  springs  up  (ver.  5)  the  confident  prayer  con- 
cerning the  present,  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  theocratic 
relationship  which  began  in  the  time  of  the  deliverance  wrought 
under  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5).  In  the  substantival  clause  nnx 
^pD  fcttHj  wn  is  neither  logical  copula  nor  predicate  (as  in  cii. 
28,  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  there  equivalent  to  I*  wn  JWK,  cf.  1 
Chron.  xxi.  17),  but  an  expressive  resumption  of  the  subject, 
as  in  Isa.  xliii.  25,  Jer.  xlix.  12,  Neh.  ix.  6  sq.,  Ezra  v.  11,  and 
in  the  frequently  recurring  expression  D\"6&*n  Kin  HOT ;  it  is 
therefore  to  be  rendered :  Thou — He  who  (such  an  one)  is  my 
King.  May  He  therefore,  by  virtue  of  His  duty  as  king 
which  He  has   voluntarily  taken  upon  Himself,  and  of  the 
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kingly  authority  and  power  indwelling  in  Him,  command  the 
salvation  of  Jacob,  full  and  entire  (xviii.  51,  liii.  7).  njv  as  in 
xlii.  9.  Jacob  is  used  for  Israel  just  as  Elohim  is  used  instead 
of  Jahve.  If  Elohim,  Jacob's  King,  now  turns  graciously  to 
His  people,  they  will  again  be  victorious  and  invincible,  as  ver. 
6  affirms.  n«  with  reference  to  fjij  as  a  figure  and  emblem  of 
strength,  as  in  lxxxix.  25  and  frequently ;  WBjj  equivalent  to 
Wy  DMDjJ.  But  only  in  the  strength  of  God  (^3  as  in  xviii. 
30) ;  for  not  in  my  bow  do  I  trust,  etc.,  ver.  7.  This  teaching 
Israel  has  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  former  times ;  there 
is  no  bidding  defiance  with  the  bow  and  sword  and  all  the 
carnal  weapons  of  attack,  but  Thou,  etc.,  ver.  8.  This  "Thou" 
in  UjW'in  is  the  emphatic  word ;  the  preterites  describe  facts 
of  experience  belonging  to  history.  It  is  not  Israel's  own 
might  that  gives  them  the  supremacy,  but  God's  gracious 
might  in  Israel's  weakness.  Elohim  is,  therefore,  Israel's 
glory  or  pride:  "In  Elohim  do  we  praise,"  i.e.  we  glory  or 
make  our  boast  in  Him ;  cf.  ?V  <?n,  x.  3.  The  music  here 
joins  in  after  the  manner  of  a  hymn.  The  Psalm  here  soars 
aloft  to  the  more  joyous  height  of  praise,  from  which  it  now 
falls  abruptly  into  bitter  complaint. 

Vers.  10-13.  Just  as  *)N  signifies  imo  vero  (lviii.  3)  when 
it  comes  after  an  antecedent  clause  that  is  expressly  or  virtu- 
ally a  negative,  it  may  mean  lt  nevertheless,  o/xo)?,"  when  it 
opposes  a  contrastive  to  an  affirmative  assertion,  as  is  very 
frequently  the  case  with  E3  or  DJ}.  True,  it  does  not  mean  this 
in  itself,  but  in  virtue  of  its  logical  relation  :  we  praise  Thee,  we 
celebrate  Thy  name  unceasingly — also  (=  nevertheless)  Thou 
hast  cast  off.  From  this  point  the  Psalm  comes  into  closest 
connection  with  Ps.  lxxxix.  39,  on  a  still  more  extended  scale, 
however,  with  Ps.  lx.,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Syro- 
Ammonitish  war,  in  which  Psalm  ver.  10  recurs  almost  word 
for  word.  The  rritfny  are  not  exactly  standing  armies  (an  ob- 
jection which  has  been  raised  against  the  Maccabean  explana- 
tion), they  are  the  hosts  of  the  people  that  are  drafted  into 
battle,  as  in  Ex.  xii.  41,  the  hosts  that  went  forth  out  of  Egypt. 
Instead  of  leading  these  to  victory  as  their  victorious  Captain 
(2  Sam.  v.  24),  God  leaves  them  to  themselves  and  allows 
them  to  be  smitten  by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  spoil  Sv?,  i.e. 
just  as  they  like,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance,  to  their 
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hearts'  content.  And  whilst  He  gives  over  (flu  as  in  Mic.  v.  2, 
and  the  first  \n\  in  Isa.  xli.  2)  one  portion  of  the  people  as 
"sheep  appointed  for  food,"  another  becomes  a  diaspora  or 
dispersion  among  the  heathen,  viz.  by  being  sold  to  them  as 
slaves,  and  that  |in~&&3,  "  for  not-riches,"  Le*  for  a  very  low 
price,  a  mere  nothing.  We  see  from  Joel  iv.  [iii.]  3  in  what  way 
this  is  intended.  The  form  of  the  litotes  is  continued  in  ver. 
136:  Thou  didst  not  go  high  in  the  matter  of  their  purchase- 
money  ;  the  rendering  of  Maurer  is  correct :  in  statuendis 
pretiis  eorum.  The  3  is  in  this  instance  not  the  Beth  of  the 
price  as  in  ver.  13a,  but,  as  in  the  phrase  3  7?n?  the  Beth  of 
the  sphere  and  thereby  indirectly  of  the  object,  nzn  in  the 
sense  of  the  Aramaic  ^n  (cf.  Prov.  xxii.  16,  and  the  deriva- 
tives JV3*iri,  rP3"iD),  to  make  a  profit,  to  practise  usury  (Hup- 
feld),  produces  a  thought  that  is  unworthy  of  God ;  vid.  on  the 
other  hand,  Isa.  Iii.  3.  At  the  head  of  the  strophe  stands  (ver. 
10a)  a  perfect  with  an  aorist  following ;  NVn  NT)  is  consequently 
a  negative  NOTn.  And  ver.  18,  which  sums  up  the  whole,  shows 
that  all  the  rest  is  also  intended  to  be  retrospective. 

Vers.  14-17.  To  this  defeat  is  now  also  added  the  shame 
that  springs  out  of  it.  A  distinction  is  made  between  the 
neighbouring  nations,  or  those  countries  lying  immediately 
round  about  Israel  (rn3*3p,  as  in  the  exactly  similar  passage 
lxxix.  4,  cf.  lxxx.  7,  which  closely  resembles  it),  and  the  nations 
of  the  earth  that  dwell  farther  away  from  Israel,  bvfo  is  here 
a  jesting,  taunting  proverb,  and  one  that  holds  Israel  up  as  an 
example  of  a  nation  undergoing  chastisement  (vid.  Hab.  ii.  6). 
The  shaking  of  the  head  is,  as  in  xxii.  8,  a  gesture  of  malicious 
astonishment.  In  Ton  *ttj  (as  in  xxxviii.  18)  we  have  both 
the  permanent  aspect  or  look  and  the  perpetual  consciousness. 
Instead  of  a  shame  covers  my  face,"  the  expression  is  u  the 
shame  of  my  face  covers  me,"  i.e,  it  has  overwhelmed  my 
entire  inward  and  outward  being  (cf.  concerning  the  radical 
notions  of  ens,  vi.  11,  and  iBn,  xxxiv.  6).  The  juxtaposition  of 
"enemy  and  revengeful  man"  has  its  origin  in  viii.  3.  In  ver. 
17  Pij9D  and  VJSD  alternate  ;  the  former  is  used  of  the  impression 
made  by  the  jeering  voice,  the  other  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  enraged  mien. 

Vers.  18-22.  If  Israel  compares  its  conduct  towards  God 
with  this  its  lot,  it  cannot  possibly  regard  it  as  a  punishment 
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that  it  has  justly  incurred.  Construed  with  the  accusative, 
603  signifies,  as  in  xxxv.  8,  xxxvi.  12,  to  come  upon  one,  and 
more  especially  of  an  evil  lot  and  of  powers  that  are  hostile. 
1gB>,  to  lie  or  deceive,  with  3  of  the  object  on  whom  the  decep- 
tion or  treachery  is  practised,  as  in  lxxxix.  34.  In  ver.  196 
-ivj'H  is  construed  as  fern.,  exactly  as  in  Job  xxxi.  7 ;  the  fut. 
consec.  is  also  intended  as  such  (as  e.g.  in  Job  iii.  10,  Num. 
xvi.  14)  :  that  our  step  should  have  declined  from,  etc. ;  inward 
apostasy  is  followed  by  outward  wandering  and  downfall.  This 
is  therefore  not  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  tib  of 
one  clause  also  has  influence  over  the  clause  that  follows  (Ges. 
§  152,  3).  *?,  ver.  20,  has  the  sense  of  quod:  we  have  not 
revolted  against  Thee,  that  Thou  shouldest  on  that  account 
have  done  to  us  the  thing  which  is  now  befallen  us.  Con- 
cerning tnn  vid,  Isa.  xiii.  22.  A  "place  of  jackals"  is,  like 
a  habitation  of  dragons  (Jer.  x.  22),  the  most  lonesome  and 
terrible  wilderness ;  the  place  chosen  was,  according  to  this,  an 
inhospitable  "U1D,  far  removed  from  the  dwellings  of  men.  HD3 
is  construed  with  pV  of  the  person  covered,  and  with  2  of  that  with 
which  (1  Sam.  xix.  13^  he  is  covered:  Thou  coveredst  us  over 
with  deepest  darkness  (yid.  xxiii.  4).  BN,  ver.  21,  is  not  that 
of  asseveration  (verily  we  have  not  forgotten),  but,  as  the 
interrogatory  apodosis  ver.  22a  shows,  conditional :  if  we  have 
(=  should  have)  forgotten.  This  would  not  remain  hidden 
from  Him  who  knoweth  the  heart,  for  the  secrets  of  men's 
hearts  are  known  to  Him.  Both  the  form  and  matter  here 
again  strongly  remind  one  of  Job  ch.  xxxi.,  more  especially 
ver.  4;  cf.  also  on  rriDpV^!,  Job  xi.  6,  xxviii.  11. 

Vers.  23-27.  The  church  is  not  conscious  of  any  apostasy, 
for  on  the  contrary  it  is  suffering  for  the  sake  of  its  fidelity. 
Such  is  the  meaning  intended  by  *3,  ver.  23  (cf.  xxxvii.  20). 
The  emphasis  lies  on  T?V,  which  is  used  exactly  as  in  Ixix.  8. 
Paul,  in  Rom.  viii.  36,  transfers  this  utterance  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  New  Testament  church  borne  in  witnessing  for  the  truth, 
or  I  should  rather  say  he  considers  it  as  a  divine  utterance 
corresponding  as  it  were  prophetically  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
New  Testament  church,  and  by  anticipation,  coined  concerning 
it  and  for  its  use,  inasmuch  as  he  cites  it  with  the  words  kclOios 
fyeypcLTTTcu.  The  suppliant  cries  rnty  and  Wpn  are  David ic, 
and  found  in  his  earlier  Psalms,  vii.  7,  xxxv.  23,  lix.  5  sq.,  cf. 
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Ixxviii.  65.  God  is  said  to  sleep  when  He  does  not  interpose  in 
whatever  is  taking  place  in  the  outward  world  here  below ;  for 
the  very  nature  of  sleep  is  a  turning  in  into  one's  own  self  from 
all  relationship  to  the  outer  world,  and  a  resting  of  the  powers 
which  act  outwardly.  The  writer  of  our  Psalm  is  fond  of 
couplets  of  synonyms  like  ^n?|  WW  in  ver.  25 ;  cf.  ver.  4, 
^jynri  ^?\  Ps.  cxix.  25  is  an  echo  of  ver.  26.  The  suppliant 
cry  n^p  (in  this  instance  in  connection  with  the  nmty  which 
follows,  it  is  to  be  accented  on  the  ultima)  is  Davidic,  iii.  8, 
vii.  7  ;  but  originally  it  is  Mosaic.  Concerning  the  ah  of  A^nty, 
here  as  also  in  Ixiii.  8  of  like  meaning  with  Wtyb,  xxii.  20,  and 
frequently,  vid.  on  iii.  3» 
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MARRIAGE  SONG  IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  PEERLESS  KING. 

2  MY  heart  overflows  with  goodly  speech, 

I  say  to  myself :  "  My  production  is  concerning  a  king," 
My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  quick  writer. 

3  With   beauty  art   thou  arrayed   beyond   the   children   of 

men, 
Gracefulness  is  shed  upon  thy  lips ; 
Therefore  hath  Elohim  blessed  thee  for  ever. 

4  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  mighty  one, 
Thy  brightness  and  thy  majesty. 

5  And  in  thy  majesty  press  through,  ride  on, 

For  the  sake  of  truth  and  of  the  suffering  of  innocence, 
And  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  deeds. 

6  Thine  arrows  are  sharp, — peoples  shall  fall  under  thee, — 
In  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies ! 

7  Thy  throne,  Elohim,  endureth  for  ever  and  ever, 
An  upright  sceptre  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom. 

8  Loving  righteousness,  thou  hatest  wickedness ; 
Therefore  hath  Elohim  thy  God  anointed  thee 
With  the  oil  of  joy  above  thy  fellows. 
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9  Myrrh  and  aloes,  cassia  are  all  thy  garments; 

Out  of  ivory  palaces  doth  the  music  of  stringed  instruments 
make  thee  glad. 

10  Kings'  daughters  are  among  thy  beloved  ones, 
The  queen  hath  set  herself  at  thy  right  hand 
In  ornaments  of  gold  of  Ophir. 

11  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  see  and  incline  thine  ear, 
And  forget  thine  own  people  and  thy  father's  house ; 

12  And  if  the  king  desireth  thy  beauty, — 

For  he  is  thy  Lord, — then  do  thou  do  homage  to  him. 

13  And  the  daughter  of  Tyre,  with  gifts  shall  they  conciliate 

thy  face, 
The  richest  among  the  peoples. 

14  All  glory  is  the  king's  daughter  in  the  inner  chamber, 
Of  gold-woven  textures  is  her  clothing. 

15  In  variegated  embroidered  garments  is  she  escorted  to  the 

king; 
Virgins  after  her,  her  companions, 
Are  brought  unto  thee — 

16  They  are  escorted  with  joy  and  exultation, 
They  enter  into  the  king's  palace. — 

17  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  sons, 
Thou  shalt  set  them  as  princes  in  all  lands. 

18  Thy  name  will  I  remember  in  every  generation, 
Therefore  shall  the  peoples  praise  thee  for  ever  and  ever. 

To  a  Korahitic  Maskil  is  appended  a  song  of  the  same 
name,  and  likewise  bearing  a  royal  impress  after  the  style  of 
the  Korahitic  productions.  But  whilst  in  xliv.  5  the  words 
"  Thou,  Thou  art  my  King,  JElohim,"  are  addressed  in  prayer 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  in  this  Psalm  the  person  of  the  king  who 
is  celebrated  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  i.  8)  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
the  future  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  supported  in  this 
view  by  a  tradition  of  the  ancient  synagogue,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Targumist  renders  ver.  3,  u  Thy  beauty,  0  King 
Messiah,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  children  of  men"      This 
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Messianic  interpretation  must  be  very  ancient.     Just  as  Ezek. 
xxi.  32  refers  back  to  n^p,  Gen.  xlix.  10,  "tea  hx  among  the 
names  of  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  ix.  5  (cf.  Zech.  xii.  8)  refers  back 
in  a  similar  manner  to  Ps.  xlv.     And  whilst  the  reception  of 
the  Song  of  Songs  into  the  canon  admits  of  being  understood 
even  without  the  assumption  of  any  prophetically  allegorical 
meaning  in  it,  the  reception  of  this  Psalm  without  any  such 
assumption  is  unintelligible.     But  this  prophetically  Messianic 
sense  is  therefore  not  the  original  meaning   of   the   Psalm. 
The  Psalm  is  a  poem  composed  for  some  special  occasion  the 
motive  of  which  is  some  cotemporary  event.     The  king  whom 
it  celebrates  was  a  cotemporary  of  the  poet.     If,  however,  it 
was  a  king  belonging  to  David's  family,  then  he  was  a  possessor 
of  a  kingship  to  which  were  attached,  according  to  2  Sam.  ch. 
vii.,  great  promises  extending  into  the  unlimited  future,  and 
on  which,  consequently,  hung  all  the  prospects  of  the  future 
prosperity  and  glory  of  Israel ;  and  the  poet  is  therefore  fully 
warranted  in  regarding  him  in  the  light  of  the  Messianic  idea, 
and  the  church  is  also  fully  warranted  in  referring  the  song, 
which  took  its  rise  in  some  passing  occasion,  as  a  song  for  all 
ages,  to  the  great  King  of  the  future,  the  goal  of  its  hope. 
Moreover,  we  find  only  such  poems  of  an  occasional  and  indi- 
vidual character  received  into  the  Psalter,  as  were  adapted  to 
remain  in  constant  use  by  the  church  as  prayers  and  spiritual 
son^s. 

With  respect  to  the  historical  occasion  of  the  song,  we 
adhere  to  the  conjecture  advanced  in  our  commentary  on 
Canticles  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  viz.  that  it  was 
composed  in  connection  with  the  marriage  of  Joram  of  Judah 
with  Athaliah.  The  reference  to  the  marriage  of  Ahab  of 
Israel  with  Jezebel  of  Tyre,  set  forth  by  Hitzig,  is  at  once  set 
aside  by  the  fact  that  the  poet  idealizes  the  person  celebrated, 
as  foreshadowing  the  Messiah,  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  justi- 
fied in  connection  with  a  Davidic  king.  It  could  more  readily 
be  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel,  whose  appearance  was  fair  as 
that  of  a  woman,  but  majestic  as  that  of  a  hero.*  Even  to  the 
present  day  several  interpreters  f  explain  the  Psalm  of  Solo- 


*  So  Disraeli  in  his  romance  of  Alroy  (1845). 

t  So  even  Kurtz  in  the  Dorpater  Zeitschrift  for  1865,  S.  1-24. 
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mon's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh;  but  the  entire 
absence  of  any  mention  of  Egypt  is  decisive  against  this  view. 
Hence  Hupfeld  imagines  a  daughter  of  Hiram  to  be  the  bride, 
by  reference  to  the  Zidonian  Ashtoreth  which  is  mentioned 
among  Solomon's  strange  gods  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  33).  But  the 
fact  that  the  king  here  celebrated  is  called  upon  to  go  forth  to 
battle,  is  also  strange,  whilst  the  glory  of  Solomon  consists  in 
his  being,  in  accordance  with  his  name,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
or  nrWD  B*K,  1  Chron.  xxii.  9.  Further,  the  wish  is  expressed 
for  him  that  he  may  have  children  who  shall  take  the  place  of 
his  ancestors :  Solomon,  however,  had  a  royal  father,  but  not 
royal  fathers ;  and  there  is  the  less  ground  for  any  retrospective 
reference  to  the  princes  of  Judah  as  Solomon's  ancestors 
(which  Kurtz  inclines  to),  since  of  these  only  one,  viz.  Nah- 
shon,  occurs  among  the  ancestry  of  David. 

All  this  speaks  against  Solomon,  but  just  with  equal  force 
in  favour  of  Joram,  as  beincr  the  king  celebrated.  This  Joram 
is  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  second  Solomon  of  the  Israelitish 
history.  He  became  king  even  during  the  lifetime  of  his  pious 
father,  under  whom  the  Salomonic  prosperity  of  Israel  was 
revived  (cf.  2  Chron.  xviii.  1  with  xxi.  3,  2  Kings  viii.  16,  and 
Winer's  Bealworterbuch  under  Jehoram)  ;  he  was  also  married 
to  Athaliah  during  his  father's  lifetime ;  and  it  is  natural,  that 
just  at  that  time,  when  Judah  had  again  attained  to  the  height 
of  the  glory  of  the  clays  of  Solomon,  the  highest  hopes  should 
be  gathered  around  these  nuptials.  This  explains  the  name 
?M  which  the  queen  bears, — a  name  that  is  elsewhere  Chal- 
daean  (Dan.  v.  2  sq.)  and  Persian  (Neh.  ii.  6),  and  is  more 
North-Palestinian*  than  Jewish;  for  Athaliah  sprang  from 
the  royal  family  of  Tyre,  and  was  married  by  Joram  out  of 
the  royal  family  of  Israel.  If  she  is  the  queen,  then  the  ex- 
hortation to  forget  her  people  and  her  father's  house  has  all 
the  greater  force.  And  it  becomes  intelligible  why  the  homage 
of  Tyre  in  particular,  and  only  of  Tyre,  is  mentioned.  The 
Salomonic  splendour  of  Asiatic  perfumes  and  costly  things  is 
thus  quite  as  easily  explained  as  by  referring  the  Psalm  to 
Solomon.     For  even  Jehoshaphat  had  turned  his  attention  to 


*  In  Deborah's  song  (Judg.  v.  30)  probably  feg  is  to  be  read  instead 

of  M>&>  *i$wh. 
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foreign  wares,  more  especially  Indian  gold  ;  he  even  prepared 
a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Ophir,  but,  ere  it  started, 
it  was  wrecked  in  the  harbour  of  Ezion-geber  (1  Kings  xxii. 
48-50,  2  Chron.  xx.  35  sqq.).  And  Solomon,  it  is  true,  had  a 
throne  of  ivory  (1  Kings  x.  18),  and  the  Salomonic  Song  of 
Songs  (vii.  5)  makes  mention  of  a  tower  of  ivory ;  but  he  had 
no  ivory  palace ;  whereas  the  mention  of  |t?"v3*n  in  our  Psalm 
harmonizes  surprisingly  with  the  fact  that  Ahab,  the  father 
of  Athaliah,  built  a  palace  of  ivory  (JPTP3),  which  the  Book 
of  Kings,  referring  to  the  annals,  announces  as  something 
especially  worthy  of  note,  1  Kings  xxii.  39  (cf.  Amos  iii.  15, 

But  why  should  not  even  Joram,  at  a  crisis  of  his  life  so 
rich  in  hope,  have  been  a  type  of  the  Messiah  ?  His  name  is 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  Matt.  i.  8.  Joram 
and  Athaliah  are  among  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord.  This 
significance  in  relation  to  the  history  of  redemption  is  still  left 
them,  although  they  have  not  realized  the  good  wishes  expressed 
by  the  poet  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  just  as  in  fact  Solo- 
mon also  began  in  the  spirit  and  ended  in  the  flesh.  Joram 
and  Athaliah  have  themselves  cut  away  all  reference  of  the 
Psalm  to  them  by  their  own  godlessness.  It  is  with  this  Psalm 
just  as  it  is  with  the  twelve  thrones  upon  which,  according  to 
the  promise,  Matt.  xix.  28,  the  twelve  apostles  shall  sit  and 
judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  This  promise  was  uttered 
even  in  reference  to  Judas  Iscariot.  One  of  the  twelve  seats 
belonged  to  him,  but  he  has  fallen  away  from  it.  Matthias 
became  heir  to  the  throne  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  who  has 
become  the  heir  to  the  promises  in  this  Psalm  ?  All  the  glorious 
things  declared  in  the  Psalm  depend  upon  this  as  the  primary 
assumption,  as  essential  to  their  being  a  blessing  and  being 
realized,  viz.  that  the  king  whom  it  celebrates  should  carry  out 
the  idea  of  the  theocratic  kingship.  To  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy  and  hope,  more  especially  since  the  days  of  Isaiah, 
the  Messiah,  and  to  the  New  Testament  conception  of  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  perfected  realization 
of  this  idea. 

The  inscription  runs :  To  the  Precentor,  upon  Lilies,  by  the 
Bene-Korah,  a  meditation,  a  song  of  that  which  is  lovely*  Con- 
cerning Maskil,  vid.  on  xxxii.  1.     |tW  is  the  name  for  the  (six- 
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leafed)  lily,*  that  is  wide-spread  in  its  use  in  the  East ;  it  is 
not  the  (five-leafed)  rose,  which  was  not  transplanted  into 
Palestine  until  a  much  later  period.  In  DWBr^J  Hengstenbero- 
sees  a  symbolical  reference  to  the  "  lovely  brides"  mentioned 
in  the  Psalm.  Luther,  who  renders  it  "  concerning  the  roses," 
understands  it  to  mean  the  rosce  futures  of  the  united  church 
of  the  future.  We  would  rather  say,  with  Bugenhagen,  Joh. 
Gerhard,  and  other  old  expositors,  u  The  heavenly  Bridegroom 
and  the  spiritual  bride,  they  are  the  two  roses  or  lilies  that  are 
discoursed  of  in  this  Psalm."  But  the  meaning  of  ttzwurby 
must  be  such  as  will  admit  of  the  inscribed  riVJJ)  jW'fty,  Ix.  1, 
and  nny  D^k'box  (which  is  probably  all  one  expression  not- 
withstanding the  Athnach),  lxxx.  1,  being  understood  after  the 
analogy  of  it.  The  preposition  ?V  (?N)  forbids  our  thinking  of 
a  musical  instrument,  perhaps  lily-shaped  bells.f  There  must 
therefore  have  been  some  well-knowrn  popular  song,  which 
began  with  the  words  "A  lily  is  the  testimony  . . ."  or  u  Lilies 
are  the  testimonies  (ni"W)  .  .  . ;"  and  the  Psalm  is  composed 
and  intended  to  be  sung  after  the  melody  of  this  song  in  praise 
of  the  Tora.J  It  is  questionable  whether  rnv*n  (Origen  i8i8co0} 
Jerome  ididotli)  in  the  last  designation  of  the  Psalm  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  collateral  form  of  HTT  (love,  and  metonymically  an 
object  of  love,  Jer.  xii.  7),  or  whether  we  are  to  explain  it 
after  the  analogy  of  rrinv?  Isa.  xxxii.  4,  and  rrtnba,  Isa.  xxvi.  10 : 
it  is  just  on  this  neuter  use  of  the  plur.  fern,  that  the  inter- 
change which  sometimes  occurs  of  oih  with  uth  in  an  abstract 
signification  (Ew.  §  165,  c)  is  based.  In  the  former  case  it 
ought  to  be  rendered  a  song  of  love  (Aquila  dafia  7rpoa(pL- 
\tas)  ;  in  the  latter,  a  song  of  that  which  is  beloved,  i.e.  lovely, 
or  lovable,  and  this  is  the  more  natural  rendering.  The  ad- 
jective TT  signified  beloved,  or  even  (lxxxiv.  2)  lovable.  It  is 
things  that  are  loved,  because  exciting  love,  therefore  lovely, 


*  This  name  is  also  ancient  Egyptian,  vid.  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
rxxxi.  2  :  nuk  seshni  pir  am  t.ah-en-Phra,  i.e.  I  am  a  lily,  sprung  from 
the  fields  of  the  sun-god. 

f  Vide  C.  Jessen,  On  the  lily  of  the  Bible,  in  Hugo  von  Mohl's 
Botanische  Zeitung,  1861,  No.  12.  Thrupp  in  his  Introduction  (18G0)  also 
understands  DW1£>  to  mean  cymbals  in  the  form  of  a  lily. 

X  The  point  of  comparison,  then,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  is  to  "hctpirpov  re  ku\  xtovufog  ifbos  of  the  lily. 
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most  pleasing  things,  which,  as  JVPT  T#  says,  form  the  contents 
of  the  song.  HTT  Y$  does  not  signify  a  marriage-song ;  this 
would  be  called  nann  W  (cf.  xxx.  1).  Nor  does  it  signify  a 
secular  erotic  song,  instead  of  which  the  expression  D*5??  W, 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  32,  or  even  (after  Ezek.  xvi.  8  and  other  passages) 
DHn  w'?  would  have  been  used.  TT  is  a  noble  word,  and  used 
of  holy  love. 

Vers.  2,  3.  The  verb  ^'ni,  as  T)ftpp  shows,  signifies  origi- 
nally to  bubble  up,  boil,  and  is  used  in  the  dialects  generally 
of  excited  motion  and  lively  excitement ;  it  is  construed  with 
the  accusative  after  the  manner  of  verbs  denoting  fulness,  like 
the  synonymous  JD3,  cxix.  171  (cf.  Talmudic  wan  B^mn  *]^B&, 
let  thy  tongue  overflow  with  songs  of  praise).  Whatever  the 
heart  is  full  of,  with  that  the  mouth  overflow's ;  the  heart  of 
the  poet  gushes  over  with  a  "good  word."  lyj  is  a  matter 
that  finds  utterance  and  is  put  into  the  form  of  words ;  and 
2\D  describes  it  as  good  with  the  collateral  idea  of  that  which  is 
cheerful,  pleasing,  and  rich  in  promise  (Isa.  lii.  7,  Zech.  i.  13). 
The  fact  that  out  of  the  fulness  and  oppression  of  his  heart  so 
good  a  word  springs  forth,  arises  from  the  subject  in  which 
now  his  whole  powers  of  mind  are  absorbed :  I  am  saying  or 
thinking  C?X  pausal  form  by  Declti,  in  order  that  the  intro- 
ductory formula  may  not  be  mistaken),  i.e.  my  purpose  is: 
Tppp  '■BtyEJj  my  works  or  creations  (not  sing.,  but  plur.,  just  as 
also  ^j?D  in  Ex.  xvii.  3,  Num.  xx.  19,  where  the  connection 
leads  one  to  expect  the  plural)  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  king ; 
or  even:  the  thought  completely  fills  me,  quite  carries  me 
away,  that  they  concern  or  have  reference  to  the  king.  In 
the  former  case  sjjop  dispenses  with  the  article  because  it  is 
used  after  the  manner  of  a  proper  name  (as  in  xxi.  2,  Ixxii.  1) ; 
in  the  latter,  because  the  person  retires  before  the  office  or 
dignity  belonging  to  it :  and  this  we,  in  common  with  Hitzig, 
prefer  on  account  of  the  self-conscious  and  reflecting  "OK  "iDtt 
by  which  it  is  introduced.  He  says  to  himself  that  it  is  a  king 
to  whom  his  song  refers ;  and  this  lofty  theme  makes  his  tongue 
so  eloquent  and  fluent  that  it  is  like  the  style  of  a  ypafifiarevq 
of^vypafos.  Thus  it  is  correctly  rendered  by  the  LXX. ; 
whereas  Trio  "IBID  as  an  epithet  applied  to  Ezra  (ch.  vii.  6) 
does  not  denote  a  rapid  writer,  but  a  learned  or  skilled  scribe. 
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Rapidly,  like  the  style  of  an  agile  writer,  does  the  tongue  of 
the  poet  move;  and  it  is  obliged  to  move  thus  rapidly  because 
of  the  thoughts  and  words  that  ilovv  forth  to  it  out  of  his  heart. 
The  chief  thing  that  inspires  him  is  the  beauty  of  the  king. 
The  form  nWP,  which  certainly  ought  to  have  a  passive  sense 
(Aquila  KaWec  ifca\\iG)0ri<;),  cannot  be  explained  as  formed  by 
reduplication  of  the  first  two  radicals  of  the  verb  ns>  ^BJ) ;  for 
there  are  no  examples  to  be  found  in  support  of  quinqueliterals 
thus  derived.  What  seems  to  favour  this  derivation  is  this, 
that  the  legitimately  formed  Pealal  n&p\  (cf.  the  adjective 
♦BiWsW,  Jer.  xlvi.  20)  is  made  passive  by  a  change  of 
vowels  in  a  manner  that  is  altogether  peculiar,  but  still  expli- 
cable in  connection  with  this  verb,  which  is  a  twofold  weak 
verb.  The  meaning  is :  Thou  art  beyond  compare  beautifully 
fashioned,  or  endowed  with  beauty  beyond  the  children  of  men. 
The  lips  are  specially  singled  out  from  among  all  the  features 
of  beauty  in  him.  Over  his  lips  is  poured  forth,  viz.  from 
above,  |n  (gracefulness  or  benevolence),  inasmuch  as,  even  with- 
out his  speaking,  the  form  of  his  lips  and  each  of  their  move- 
ments awakens  love  and  trust;  it  is  evident,  however,  that 
from  such  lips,  full  of  %«/k?,  there  must  proceed  also  Xoyot,  t^? 
%dpLTos  (Luke  iv.  22,  Eccles.  x.  12).  In  this  beauty  of  the 
king  and  this  charm  of  his  lips  the  psalmist  sees  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  everlasting  blessing  of  God,  that  is  perceptible  to 
the  senses.  It  is  not  to  be  rendered :  because  Elohim  hath 
blessed  thee  for  ever.  The  assertion  that  |3-^  is  used  in  some 
passages  for  IBW  \3"?V  cannot  be  proved  (vid.  on  xlii.  7).  But 
the  meaning  of  the  psalmist  is,  moreover,  not  that  the  king, 
because  he  is  so  fair  and  has  such  gracious  lips,  is  blessed  of 
God.  If  this  were  the  idea,  then  the  noble  moral  qualities  of 
which  the  beauty  of  this  king  is  the  transparent  form,  ought 
to  be  more  definitely  expressed.  Thus  personally  conceived, 
as  it  is  here,  beauty  itself  is  a  blessing,  not  a  ground  for 
blessing.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  beauty  is  denoted 
by  p"by  as  a  reason  for  the  blessing  being  known  or  recognised, 
not  as  a  reason  why  the  king  should  be  blessed.  From  his 
outward  appearance  it  is  at  once  manifest  that  the  king  is  one 
who  is  blessed  by  God,  and  that  blessed  for  ever.  The  psalmist 
could  not  but  know  that  "grace  is  deceitful  and  beauty  vain" 
(Prov.  xxxi.  30),  therefore  the  beauty  of  this  king  was  in  his 
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eyes  more  than  mere  earthly  beauty;  it  appears  to  him  in 
the  light  of  a  celestial  transfiguration,  and  for  this  very  reason 
as  an  imperishable  gift,  in  which  there  becomes  manifest  an 
unlimited  endless  blessing. 

Vers.  4-6.  In  the  ever  blessed  one  the  greatest  strength 
and  vigour  are  combined  with  the  highest  beauty.  He  is  a 
hero.  The  praise  of  his  heroic  strength  takes  the  form  of  a 
summons  to  exert  it  and  aid  the  good  in  obtaining  the  victory 
over  evil.  Brightness  and  majesty,  as  the  objects  to  "fan, 
alternating  with  the  sword,  are  not  in  apposition  to  this  which 
is  their  instrument  and  symbol  (Hengstenberg),  but  permuta- 
tives,  inasmuch  as  ifan  is  zeugmatically  referable  to  both  objects  : 
the  king  is  (1)  to  gird  himself  with  his  sword,  and  (2)  to  sur- 
round himself  with  his  kingly,  God-like  doxa.  "Hni  Tin  is  the 
brilliancy  of  the  divine  glory  (xcvi.  6),  of  which  the  glory  of 
the  Davidic  kingship  is  a  reflection  (xxi.  6) ;  mentioned  side 
by  side  with  the  sword,  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  panoply  that  sur- 
rounds the  king  as  bright  armour.  In  ver.  5  TVTfll,  written 
accidentally  a  second  time,  is  probably  to  be  struck  out,  as 
Olshausen  and  Hupfeld  are  of  opinion.  Hitzig  points  it  SJTWt 
"and  step  forth;"  but  this  is  not  Hebrew.  As  the  text  runs, 
wa-haddrcha  (with  Legarme  preceded  by  Illuj,  vid.  Accentsystem 
xiii.  §  So,  9)  looks  as  though  it  were  repeated  out  of  ver.  4  in 
the  echo-like  and  interlinked  style  that  we  frequently  find  in 
the  songs  of  degrees,  e.g.  cxxi.  1,  2 ;  and  in  fact  repeated  as 
an  accusative  of  more  exact  definition  (in  the  same  bold  manner 
as  in  xvii.  13,  14)  to  n?¥,  which,  like  ^vL?,  starting  from  the 

primary  notion  of  cleaving,  breaking  through,  pressing  forward, 
comes  to  have  the  notion  of  carrying  anything  through  pros- 
perously, of  being  successful,  pervadere  et  bene  procedere  (cf. 
the  corresponding  development  of  signification  in  ,-sdj,  ^lil), 

and,  according  to  Ges.  §  142,  rem.  1,  gives  to  33")  the  adverbial 
notion  of  that  which  is  effectual  (victorious)  or  effective  and 
successful.  We  cannot  determine  whether  33"i  is  here  intended 
to  say  veJii  curru  or  vehi  egno ;  but  certainly  not  upon  a  mule 
or  an  ass  (1  Kings  i.  44,  Zech.  ix.  9),  which  are  the  beasts 
ridden  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  king  going  forth  to  battle 
either  rides  in  a  war-chariot  (like  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat, 
1  Kings  ch.  xxii.),  or  upon  a  war-horse,  as  in  Apoc.  xix.  11 
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the  Logos  of  God  is  borne  upon  a  white  horse.  That  which 
lie  is  to  accomplish  as  he  rides  forth  in  majesty  is  introduced 
by  W"vJ  (for  the  sake  of,  on  account  of),  which  is  used  just 
as  in  lxxix.  9,  2  Sam.  xviii.  5.  The  combination  Piynjay  is  very 
similar  to  rmTinj^  Mic.  i.  11  (nakedness-ignominy  =  ignomi- 
nious nakedness),  if  nuy  =  nw  is  to  be  taken  as  the  name  of  a 
virtue.  The  two  words  are  then  the  names  of  virtues,  like 
npx  (truth  =  veracity,  which  loves  and  practises  that  which  is 
true  and  which  is  hostile  to  lying,  falseness,  and  dissimulation)  ; 
and  whereas  fW  pTW  would  signify  meek  righteousness,  and 
pl^n^y,  righteous  meekness,  this  conjunction  standing  in  the 
middle  between  an  addition  and  an  asyndeton  denotes  meekness 
and  righteousness  as  twin-sisters  and  reciprocally  pervasive. 
The  virtues  named,  however,  stand  for  those  who  exemplify 
them  and  who  are  in  need  of  help,  on  whose  behalf  the  king  is 
called  upon  to  enter  the  strife :  the  righteous,  if  they  are  at 
the  same  time  &)W  (P"ty>  are  doubly  worthy  and  in  need  of 
his  help.  Nevertheless  another  explanation  of  nwy  presents 
itself,  and  one  that  is  all  the  more  probable  as  occurring  just 
in  this  Psalm  which  has  such  a  North-Palestinian  colouring. 
The  observation,  that  North-Palestinian  writers  do  not  always 
point  the  construct  state  with  ath,  in  favour  of  which  Hitzig, 
on  Ixviii.  29,  wrongly  appeals  to  Hos.  x.  6,  Job  xxxix.  13,  but 
rightly  to  Judg.  vii.  8,  viii.  32  (cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  4,  27),  is  per- 
fectly correct.  Accordingly  njajj  may  possibly  be  equivalent  to 
HUV,  but  not  in  the  signification  business,  affair  =  $y,  parallel 
with  "i?^,  but  in  the  signification  afflictio  (after  the  form  njKi i , 
Ezek.  xxviii.  17) ;  so  that  it  may  be  rendered :  in  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  oppression  of  righteousness  or  the  suffering  of 
innocence.  The  jussive  *pfo%  like  1MV1  in  ver.  12,  begins  the 
apodosis  of  a  hypothetical  protasis  that  is  virtually  there  (Ew. 
§  347,  b)  :  so  shall  thy  right  hand  teach  thee,  i.e.  lead  thee  forth 
and  cause  thee  to  see  terrible  things,  i.e.  awe-inspiring  deeds. 
But  in  ver.  6  both  summons  and  desire  pass  over  into  the 
expression  of  a  sure  and  hopeful  prospect  and  a  vision,  in 
which  that  which  is  to  be  is  present  to  the  mind :  thine  arrows 
are  sharpened,  and  therefore  deadly  to  those  whom  they  hit ; 
peoples  shall  fall  (^.)*  under  thee,  i.e.  so  that  thou  passest 

*  It  is  not  fe  ;  for  the  pause  falls  upon  D^IJtf,  and  the  Athiacli  of 
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over  them  as  they  lie  upon  the  ground ;  in  the  heart  of  tne 
enemies  of  the  king,  viz.  they  (i.e.  the  arrows)  will  stick.  The 
harsh  ellipse  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  poet  having  the 
scene  of  battle  before  his  mind  as  though  he  were  an  eye- 
witness of  it.  The  words  "in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies" 
are  an  exclamation  accompanied  by  a  pointing  with  the  finger. 
Thither,  he  means  to  say,  those  sharp  arrows  fly  and  smite. 
Crusius'  explanation  is  similar,  but  it  goes  further  than  is 
required  :  apostrophe  'per  prosopopoeiam  directa  ad  sagittas  quasi 
jubensy  quo  tendere  debeant.  We  are  here  reminded  of  ex.  2, 
where  a  similar  3*jj33  occurs  in  a  prophetico-messianic  connec- 
tion. Moreover,  even  according  to  its  reference  to  cotemporary 
history  the  whole  of  this  strophe  sounds  Messianic.  The  poet 
desires  that  the  king  whom  he  celebrates  may  rule  and  triumph 
after  the  manner  of  the  Messiah ;  that  he  may  succour  truth 
and  that  which  is  truly  good,  and  overcome  the  enmity  of  the 
world,  or,  as  Ps.  ii.  expresses  it,  that  the  God-anointed  King  of 
Zion  may  shatter  everything  that  rises  up  in  opposition  with 
an  iron  sceptre.  This  anointed  One,  however,  is  not  only  the 
Son  of  David,  but  also  of  God.  He  is  called  absolutely  "% 
o  u/09.  Isaiah  calls  Him,  even  in  the  cradle,  "rt23  7K?  ch.  ix.  5, 
cf.  x.  21.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  find  it  to  be  altogether 
intolerable,  if  the  poet  now  addresses  him  as  &wtf,  although 
the  picture  thus  far  sketched  is  thoroughly  human  in  all  its 
ideality. 

Vers.  7,  8.  In  order  to  avoid  the  addressing  of  the  king 
with  the  word  Elohim,  ver.  6a  has  been  interpreted,  (1)  u  Thy 
throne  of  God  is  for  ever  and  ever," — a  rendering  which  is 
grammatically  possible,  and,  if  it  were  intended  to  be  expressed, 
must  have  been  expressed  thus  (Nagelsbach,  §  64,  g)  ;  (2)  "  Thy 
throne  is  God  (=  divine)  for  ever  and  ever ;"  but  it  cannot 
possibly  be  so  expressed  after  the  analogy  of  u  the  altar  of  wood 
=  wooden"  (cf.  ver.  9),  or  "the  time  is  showers  of  rain  = 
rainy"  (Ezra  x.  13),  since  God  is  neither  the  substance  of 
the  throne,  nor  can  the  throne  itself  be  regarded  as  a  repre- 
sentation or  figure  of  God :  in  this  case  the  predicative  Elohirn 


*b&  stands  merely  in  the  place  of  Zakepli  (Num.  vi.  12).  The  Athnach 
after  Olewejofed  does  not  produce  any  pausal  effect ;  vi d.  1.  23,  lxviii.  9,  14, 
lxix.  4,  exxix.  1,  and  cf.  suj>ra,  vol.  i.  p.  95,  note  2. 
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would  require  to  be  taken  as  a  genitive  for  Dsn?N  km  which, 
however,  cannot  possibly  be  supported  in  Hebrew  by  any 
syntax,  not  even  by  2  Kings  xxiii.  17,  cf.  Ges.  §  110,  2,  b. 

Accordingly  one  might  adopt  the  first  mode  of  interpretation, 
which  is  also  commended  by  the  fact  that  the  earthly  throne 
of  the  theocratic  king  is  actually  called  flVT  KD3  in  1  Chron. 
xxix.  23.     But  the  sentence  "  thy  throne  of  God  is  an  ever- 
lasting one"  sounds  tautological,  inasmuch  as  that  which  the 
predicate  asserts  is  already  implied  in  the  subject ;  and  we  have 
still  first  of  all  to  try  whether  D\"Ak  cannot,  with  the  LXX. 
6  Opovos  aov,  o  ®eo?,  els  alcova  alwvos,  be  taken  as  a  vocative. 
Now,   since   before   everything   else    God's   throne  is  eternal 
(x.  16,  Lam.  v.  19),  and  a  love  of  righteousness  and  a  hatred 
of  evil  is  also  found  elsewhere  as  a  description  of  divine  holiness 
(v.  5,  Isa.  lxi.  8),  Dsr6tf  would  be  obliged  to  be  regarded  as 
addressed  to  God,  if  language  addressed  to  the  king  did  not 
follow  with  firSjJ,     But  might  D\"6k  by  any  possibility  be  even 
addressed  to  the  king  who  is  here  celebrated  ?     It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  custom  with  the  Elohim-Psalms  of  using  Elolrim 
as  of  equal  dignity  with  Jahve  is  not  favourable  to  this  sup- 
position ;   but  the  following  surpassing  of  the  DTPS  by  DT17K 
TivM  renders  it  possible.     And  since  elsewhere  earthly  autho- 
rities are  also  called  D\T?tf,  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  7  sq.,  Ps.  lxxxii., 
cf.  exxxviii.  1,  because  they  are  God's  representatives  and  the 
bearers  of  His  image  upon  earth,  so  the  king  who  is  celebrated 
in  this  Psalm  may  be  all  the  more  readily  styled  Elolrim,  when 
in  his  heavenly  beauty,  his  irresistible  doxa  or  glory,  and  his 
divine  holiness,  he  seems  to  the  psalmist  to  be  the  perfected 
realization  of  the  close  relationship  in  which  God  has  set  David 
and  his  seed  to  Himself.     He  calls  him  BWK,  just  as  Isaiah 
calls  the  exalted  royal  child  whom  he  exultingly  salutes  in 
ch.   ix.   1-6,  ^3|"7K.      He   gives  him  this  name,  because  in 
the   transparent   exterior   of   his   fair   humanity  he   sees   the 
glory  and  holiness  of  God  as  having  attained  a  salutary  or 
merciful   conspicuousness    among   men.      At  the  same   time, 
however,  he  guards  this  calling  of  the  king  by  the  name  Elolrim 
against  being  misapprehended  by  immediately  distinguishing 
the  God,  who  stands  above  him,  from  the  divine  king  by  the 
words  "Elohim,  thy  God,"   which,  in  the  Korahitic  Psalms, 
and  in  the  Elohimic  Psalms  in  general,  is  equivalent  to  "  Jahve, 
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thy  God"  (xliii.  4,  xlviii.  15,  1.  7);  and  the  two  words  are 
accordingly  united  by  Munach*  Because  the  king's  sceptre 
is  a  "sceptre  of  uprightness"  (cf.  Isa.  xi.  4),  because  he  loves 
righteousness  and  consequently  (fut.  consec.)  hates  iniquity, 
therefore  God,  his  God,  has  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  joy 
(Isa*  lxi.  3 ;  cf.  on  the  construction  Amos  vi.  6)  above  his 
fellows.  What  is  intended  is  not  the  anointing  to  his  office 
(cf.  lxxxix.  21  with  Acts  x.  38)  as  a  dedication  to  a  happy  and 
prosperous  reign,  but  that  God  has  poured  forth  upon  him, 
more  especially  on  this  his  nuptial  day,  a  superabundant  joy, 
both  outwardly  and  in  his  spirit,  such  as  He  has  bestowed  upon 
no  other  king  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  he  rises  high 
above  all  those  round  about  him  is  self-evident;  but  even 
among  his  fellows  of  royal  station,  kings  like  himself,  he  has 
no  equal.  It  is  a  matter  of  question  whether  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  i.  8)  has  taken  the  first  6  0eo?  of 
the  expression  o  @eo?  o  6eo9  crov  as  a  vocative.  Apollinaris 
does  not  seem  so  to  have  understood  him ;  for  he  renders  it 
Tovveica,  (tol  0eo9  avrb?  erjv  Trep[j(evev  d\oL<j>rjv  yjplaas  rep- 
tt&)X?79  /j,€t6'^ol<;  7rapd  irdvra^  eXa/o),  and  the  Greek  expositors 
also  take  o  0eo9  here  as  a  nominative* 

Vers.  9,  10.  The  song  of  that  which  is  lovely  here  reaches 
the  height  towards  which  it  aspires  from  the  beginning.  It 
has  portrayed  the  lovely  king  as  a  man,  as  a  hero,  and  as  a 
divine  ruler ;  now  it  describes  him  as  a  bridegroom  on  the  day 
of  his  nuptials.  The  sequence  of  the  thoughts  and  of  the 
figures  corresponds  to  the  history  of  the  future.  When 
Babylon  is  fallen,  and  the  hero  riding  upon  a  white  horse, 
upon  whom  is  inscribed  the  name  u  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords,"  shall  have  smitten  the  hostile  nations  with  the  sword 
that  goeth  out  of  His  mouth,  there  then  follows  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb,  for  which  the  way  has  been  prepared  by  these 
avenging  victories  (Apoc.  xix.  7  sq.).     It  is  this  final  7^09 

*  The  view  that  the  Munach  is  here  vicarius  Tiphchse  anierioris  (Dach- 
selt  in  his  Biblia  Accentuate?)  is  erroneous,  vid.  Accentuationssystem,  xviii. 
§  4.  It  is  the  conjunctive  to  ?j\"6tf,  which,  in  Heidenheim  and  Baer,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Codices,  has  Tiphcha  anterior^  not  Athnach  as  in  the 
editions  heretofore  published.  The  proper  place  for  the  Athnach  would  at 
first  be  by  f\W&  ;  but  according  to  Accentuationssystem,  xix.  §  6,  it  cannot 

stand  there. 
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which  the  Psalm,  as  a  song  of  the  congregation,  when  the  light 
was  dawning  upon  the  Old  Testament  church,  sees  by  antici- 
pation, and  as  it  were  goes  forth  to  meet  it,  rejoicing  to  behold 
it  afar  off.  The  king's  garments  are  so  thoroughly  scented 
with  costly  spices  that  they  seem  to  be  altogether  woven  out 
of  them.  And  *0  out  of  the  ivory  palaces  enchant  him.  This 
H2Q  has  been  taken  mostly,  according  to  Isa.  lix.  18  (cf.  also 
Isa.  lii.  6),  as  a  repetition  of  the  IP :  "  out  of  ivory  palaces, 
whence  they  enchant  thee."  But  this  repetition  serves  no 
special  purpose*  Although  the  apocopated  plural  in  %  instead 
of  im,  is  controvertible  in  Biblical  Hebrew  (vid.  on  xxii.  17, 
2  Sam.  xxii.  44),  still  there  is  the  venture  that  in  this  instance 
*?D  is  equivalent  to  D%|D,  the  music  of  stringed  instruments 
(cl.  4) ;  and  if  in  connection  with  any  Psalm  at  all,  surely  we 
may  venture  in  connection  with  this  Psalm,  which  in  other  re- 
spects has  such  an  Aramaic  or  North-Palestinian  colouring,  to 
acknowledge  this  apocope,  here  perhaps  chosen  on  account  of 
the  rhythm.  In  accordance  with  our  historical  rendering  of  the 
Psalm,  by  the  ivory  palaces  are  meant  the  magnificent  resi- 
dences of  the  king,  who  is  the  father  of  the  bride.  Out  of  the 
inner  recesses  of  these  halls,  inlaid  within  with  ivory  and 
consequently  resplendent  with  the  most  dazzling  whiteness,  the 
bridegroom  going  to  fetch  his  bride,  as  he  approaches  and 
enters  them,  is  met  by  the  sounds  of  festive  music :  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  that  music  of  citherns  or 
harps  which  the  seer  (Apoc.  xiv.  2)  heard  like  the  voice  of 
many  waters  and  of  mighty  thunder  resounding  from  heaven. 
The  Old  Testament  poet  imagines  to  himself  a  royal  citadel 
that  in  its  earthly  splendour  far  surpasses  that  of  David  and 
of  Solomon.  Thence  issues  forth  the  sound  of  festive  music 
zealous,  as  it  were,  to  bid  its  welcome  to  the  exalted  king. 

Even  the  daughters  of  kings  are  among  his  precious  ones. 
"1|J!  is  the  name  for  that  which  is  costly,  and  is  highly  prized 
and  loved  for  its  costliness  (Prov.  vi.  2Q).  The  form  T^if? 
resembles  the  form  ri^Py,  Prov.  xxx.  17,  in  the  appearance  of 
the  i  and  supplanting  the  Sheba  mobile,  and  also  in  the  Dag. 
dirimens  in  the  p  (cf.  ^V,  Gen.  xlix.  17 ;  B^pD,  Ex.  xv.  17).# 


*  It  is  the  reading  of  Ben-Naphtali  that  has  here,  as  an  exception, 
become  the  receptus  ,•  whereas  Ben-Asher  reads  SpftflSja.    Saadia,  Rashi, 
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Now,  however,  he  has  chosen  for  himself  his  own  proper  wife, 
who  is  here  called  by  a  name  commonly  used  of  Chaldsean  and 
Persian  queens,  arid,  as  it  seems  (cf.  on  Judg.  v.  30),  a  North- 
Palestinian  name,  «^,*  instead  of  ,Ty?3.     From  the  fact  that, 
glittering  with  gold  of  Ophir,  she  has  taken  the  place  of  honour 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  king  (n3Stt,  3d  prcet.,  not  part.),  it  is 
evident  that  her  relationship  to  the  king  is  at  this  time  just  in 
the  act  of  being  completed.     Who  are  those  daughters  of  kings 
and  who  is  this  queen  standing  in  closest  relationship  to  the 
king?    The  former  are  the  heathen  nations  converted  to  Christ, 
and  the  latter  is  the  Israel  which  is  remarried  to  God  in  Christ, 
after  the  fulness  of  the  heathen  is  come  in.     It  is  only  when 
Israel  is  won  to  Him,  after  the  fulness  of  the  heathen  is  come 
in  (Rom.  xi.  25),  that  the  morning  of  the  great  day  will  dawn, 
which  this  Psalm  as  a  song  of  the  church  celebrates,     rta 
DOT?  cannot  certainly,  like  "W"n3,  be  a  personificative  designa- 
tion of  heathen  kingdoms,  although  bw  is  the  believing  Israel 
conceived  of  as  one  person.     It  is  actually  kings'  daughters  as 
the  representatives  of  their  nations  that  are  intended ;  and  the 
relation  of  things  is  just  the  same  here  as  in  Isa.  xlix.  23,  where, 
of  the  Israelitish  church  of  the  future,  it  is  predicted  that  kings 
shall  be  its  foster-fathers   and   their   princesses  its  nursing- 
mothers. 

Vers.  11-13.  The  poet  next  turns  to  address  the  one 
bride  of  the  king,  who  is  now  honoured  far  above  the  kings' 
daughters.  With  ^Vnw  he  implores  for  himself  a  hearing ;  by 
W  he  directs  her  eye  towards  the  new  relationship  into  which 


Simson  ha-Nakdan  and  others,  who  derive  the  word  from  ip3  (to  visit, 
wait  on),  follow  the  receptus,  comparing  nD^'D,  Isa.  xlii.  24,  in  support  of 
the  form  of  writing.  Also  in  finj5^,  Prov.  xxx.  17 ;  r6^l,  Jer-  ^xv-  36 ; 
|iin>,3,  Eccles.  ii.  13,  the  otherwise  rejected  orthography  of  Ben-Naphtali 
(who  pointed  ^m,  Job  xxix.  21,  bfcOB^,  \F\%  and  the  like)  is  retained, 
as  quite  an  exception,  in  the  textus  receptus.  Vide  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  Prole- 
gomeni,  §  cxcix.,  and  Grammatica  delta  Lingua  Ebraica,  §  193. 

*  Bar- Ali  says  that  in  Babylonia  Venus  is  called  naini  b)W,  vid.  Lagarde, 
Gesammelte  Abhandl.  S.  17.  Windischmann  {Zoroastrische  Studien,  S.  161) 
erroneously  compares  cagar  (pronounced  tshagar)  as  a  name  of  one  of  the 
two  wives  of  Zarathustra ;  but  it  happens  that  this  is  not  the  name  of  the 
wife  who  holds  the  first  rank  (Neo-Persic  padishah-zen),  but  of  the  second 
(cakir-zen,  bond-woman). 
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she  is  just  entering ;  by  1QTM  W  he  bespeaks  her  attention  to  the 
exhortation  that  follows ;  by  H2  he  puts  himself  in  a  position 
in  relation  to  her  similar  to  that  which  the  teacher  and  preacher 
occupies  who  addresses  the  bridal  pair  at  the  altar.  She  is  to 
forget  her  people  and  her  father's  house,  to  sever  her  natural, 
inherited,  and  customary  relationships  of  life,  both  as  regards 
outward  form  and  inward  affections ;  and  should  the  king 
desire  her  beauty,  to  which  he  has  a  right, — for  he,  as  being 
her  husband  (1  Pet.  iii.  6),  and  more  especially  as  being  king, 
is  her  lord, — she  is  to  show  towards  him  her  profoundest, 
reverent  devotion.  1KTM  is  a  hypothetical  protasis  according  to 
Ges.  §  128,  2,  c.  The  reward  of  this  willing  submission  is  the 
universal  homage  of  the  nations.  It  cannot  be  denied  on  the 
ground  of  syntax  that  "l\TTQ*  admits  of  being  rendered  "  and 
O  daughter  of  Tyre"  (Hitzig), — a  rendering  which  would  also 
give  additional  support  to  our  historical  interpretation  of  the 
Psalm, — although,  apart  from  the  one  insecure  passage,  Jer. 
xx.  12  (Ew.  §  340,  c),  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  which 
a  vocative  with  )  occurs  (Prov.  viii.  5,  Joel  ii.  23,  Isa.  xliv.  21), 
when  another  vocative  has  not  already  preceded  it.  But  to 
what  purpose  would  be,  in  this  particular  instance,  this  apo- 
strophe with  the  words  "^TO,  from  which  it  looks  as  though 
she  were  indebted  to  her  ancestral  house,  and  not  to  the  king 
whose  own  she  is  become,  for  the  acts  of  homage  which  are 
prospectively  set  before  her?  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case; 
"  daughter  of  Tyre  "  is  a  subject-notion,  which  can  all  the  more 
readily  be  followed  by  the  predicate  in  the  plural,  since  it  stands 
first  almost  like  a  nomin.  absoL  The  daughter,  i.e.  the  popu- 
lation of  Tyre — approaching  with  presents  shall  they  court  (lit. 
stroke)  thy  face,  i.e.  meeting  thee  bringing  love,  they  shall  seek 
to  propitiate  thy  love  towards  themselves.    (^3)  n?n  corresponds 

to  the  Latin  mulcere  in  the  sense  of  delenire ;  for  n?n?  L*-  (root 

hn,  whence  <W,  J^,  solvit,  laxavit),  means  properly  to  be  soft 

and  tender,  of  taste  to  be  sweet  (in  another  direction :  to  be 
lax,  weak,  sick) ;  the  Piel  consequently  means  to  soften,  con- 
ciliate, to  make  gentle  that  which  is  austere.  Tyre,  however, 
is  named  only  by  way  of  example ;  DV  *?B%  is  not  an  apposi- 
tion, but  a  continuation  of  the  subject :  not  only  Tyre,  but  in 
general  those  who  are  the  richest  among  each  separate  people  or 
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nation.    Just  as  B*1K  V.^?*?  (Isa.  xxix.  19)  are  the  poorest  of  man- 
kind, so  DJJ  "»wy  are  the  richest  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

As  regards  the  meaning  which  the  congregation  or  church 
has  to  assign  to  the  whole  passage,  the  correct  paraphrase  of 
the  words  "and  forget  thy  people"  is  to  be  found  even  in  the 
Targum :  a  Forget  the  evil  deeds  of  the  ungodly  among  thy 
people,  and  the  house  of  the  idols  which  thou  hast  served  in 
the  house  of  thy  father."  It  is  not  indeed  the  hardened  mass 
of  Israel  which  enters  into  such  a  loving  relationship  to  God 
and  to  His  Christ,  but,  as  prophecy  from  Deut.  ch.  xxxii. 
onward  declares,  a  remnant  thoroughly  purged  by  desolating 
and  sifting  judgments  and  rescued,  which,  in  order  to  belong 
wholly  to  Christ,  and  to  become  the  holy  seed  of  a  better 
future  (Isa.  vi.  13),  must  cut  asunder  all  bonds  of  connection 
with  the  stiff-neckedly  unbelieving  people  and  paternal  house, 
and  in  like  manner  to  Abram  secede  from  them.  This  church 
of  the  future  is  fair;  for  she  is  expiated  (Deut.  xxxii.  43), 
cashed  (Isa.  iv.  4),  and  adorned  (Isa.  lxi.  3)  by  her  God. 
And  if  she  does  homage  to  Him,  without  looking  back,  He 
not  only  remains  her  own,  but  in  Him  everything  that  is  glori- 
ous belonging  to  the  world  also  becomes  her  own.  Highly 
honoured  by  the  King  of  kings,  she  is  the  queen  among  the 
daughters  of  kings,  to  whom  Tyre  and  the  richest  among 
peoples  of  every  order  are  zealous  to  express  their  loving  and 
joyful  recognition.  Very  similar  language  to  that  used  here 
of  the  favoured  church  of  the  Messiah  is  used  in  lxxii.  10  sq. 
of  the  Messiah  Himself* 

Vers.  14-16.  Now  follows  the  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  absolutely  leaves  her  father's  house,  and  richly 
adorned  and  with  a  numerous  train  is  led  to  the  king  and  makes 
her  entry  into  his  palace;  and  in  connection  therewith  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  poet  combines  on  the  canvas  of  one 
picture  (so  to  speak)  things  that  lie  wide  apart  both  as  to  time 
and  place.  He  sees  her  first  of  all  in  her  own  chamber  (^9^3, 
prop,  towards  the  inside,  then  also  in  the  inside,  Ges.  §  90,  2,  Z>), 
and  how  there*  she  is  nothing  but  splendour  (rntt3"!>3,  prop. 


*  In  Babylonia  these  words,  according  to  B.  Jebamoth  77a,  are  cited 
in  favour  of  domesticity  as  a  female  virtue ;  in  Palestine  (frO"iyD3)  more 
appropriately,  Gen.  xviii.  9.     The  LXX.  Codd.  Vat.  et  Sinalt.  has  '  Eat/3o» 
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mere  splendour,  fern,  of  inb  as  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  41 ;  cf.  fc?n"5>3, 
xwix.  6,  mere  nothingness),  her  clothing  is  gold-interwoven 
textures  {i.e.  such  as  are  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold,  or 
woven  in  squares  or  diamond  patterns  and  adorned  with  gold 
in  addition).  She,  just  like  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  12),  is  being  led 
to  the  king,  her  husband,  and  this  takes  place  fito^?,  in  varie- 
gated, embroidered  garments  (5>  used  just  as  adverbially  as  in 
2  Chron.  xx.  21,  flYJOp),  with  a  retinue  of  virgins,  her  com- 
panions, who  at  the  same  time  with  herself  become  the  property 
of  her  spouse.  According  to  the  accents  it  is  to  be  rendered  : 
virgines  post  earn,  socice  ejus,  adducuntur  tibi,  so  that  fj^ijn  is 
an  apposition.  This  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  Psalm  as  a  song  of  the  church.  The 
bride  of  the  Lamb,  whom  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  beheld, 
arrayed  in  shining  white  linen  (byssus),  which  denotes  her 
righteousness,  just  as  here  the  variegated,  golden  garments 
denote  her  glory,  is  not  just  one  person  nor  even  one  church, 
but  the  church  of  Israel  together  with  the  churches  of  the 
Gentiles  united  by  one  common  faith,  which  have  taken  a 
hearty  and  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion.  The  procession  moves  on  with  joy  and  rejoicing ;  it  is 
the  march  of  honour  of  the  one  chosen  one  and  of  the  many 
chosen  together  with  her,  of  her  friends  or  companions ;  and 
to  what  purpose,  is  shown  by  the  hopes  which  to  the  mind  of 
the  poet  spring  up  out  of  the  contemplation  of  this  scene. 

Vers.  17, 18.  All  this  has  its  first  and  most  natural  meaning 
in  relation  to  cotemporary  history,  but  without  being  at  vari- 
ance with  the  reference  of  the  Psalm  to  the  King  Messiah,  as 
used  by  the  church.  Just  as  the  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel 
allowed  their  sons  to  share  in  their  dominion  (2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
1  Kings  iv.  7,  cf.  2  Chron.  xi.  23;  1  Kings  xx.  15),  so  out  of 
the  loving  relationship  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  and  of  the 
virgins  of  her  train  to  the  King  Messiah  there  spring  up 
children,  to  whom  the  regal  glory  of  the  house  of  David 
which  culminates  in  Him  is  transferred, — a  royal  race  among 
which  He  divides  the  dominion  of  the  earth  (yid.  Ps.  cxlix.) ; 
for  He  makes  His  own  people  "  kings  and  priests,  and  they 


(Eusebius),  which  is  meaningless ;  Cod.  Alex,  correctly,  Uudtv  (Italic,  Jerome, 
Syriac,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  ApoHinaris). 
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shall  reign  on  the  earth"  (Apoc.  v.  10).  Those  children  are 
to  be  understood  here  which,  according  to  Ps.  ex.,  are  born  to 
Him  as  the  dew  out  of  the  womb  of  the  morning's  dawn — the 
ever-youthful  nation,  by  which  He  conquers  and  rules  the 
world.  When,  therefore,  the  poet  says  that  he  will  remember 
the  name  of  the  king  throughout  all  generations,  this  is  based 
upon  the  twofold  assumption,  that  he  regards  himself  as  a 
member  of  an  imperishable  church  (Sir.  xxxvii.  25),  and  that 
he  regards  the  king  as  a  person  worthy  to  be  praised  by  the 
church  of  every  age.  Elsewhere  Jahve's  praise  is  called  a 
praise  that  lives  through  all  generations  (cii.  13,  exxxv.  13)  ; 
here  the  king  is  the  object  of  the  everlasting  praise  of  the 
church,  and,  beginning  with  the  church,  of  the  nations  also. 
On  ^Hirr  (as  in  the  name  »Tpn!)  c^*  tne  f°rms  m  cxvi.  6,  lxxxi. 
6.  First  of  all  Israel,  whom  the  psalmist  represents,  is  called 
upon  to  declare  with  praise  the  name  of  the  Messiah  from 
generation  to  generation.  But  it  does  not  rest  with  Israel 
alone.  The  nations  are  thereby  roused  up  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  end  of  the  covenant  history  is  that  Israel  and  the 
nations  together  praise  this  love-worthy,  heroic,  and  divine 
King :  "  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever ;  as  long  as  the  sun 
shall  His  name  bud,  and  all  nations  shall  be  blessed  in  Him 
(and)  shall  praise  Him"  (lxxii.-17). 
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A  SURE  STRONGHOLD  IS  OUR  GOD.* 

2  ELOHIM  is  unto  us  a  refuge  and  safe  retreat, 
As  a  help  in  distresses  He  is  thoroughly  proved. 

3  Therefore  do  we  not  fear  when  the  earth  changeth, 
And  the  mountains  fall  into  the  heart  of  the  ocean ; 

4  Let  the  waters  thereof  roar,  let  them  foam, 

Let  mountains  shake  at  the  swelling  thereof.     (Sela.) 

5  There  is  a  river — the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city 

of  Elohim, 
The  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High. 


*  "  Einfeste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott." 
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G  Elolum  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  tottereth  not, 
Elohim  helpeth  her,  when  the  morning  dawneth. 

7  The  peoples  rage,  the  kingdoms  totter — 
He  raiseth  His  voice,  and  the  earth  melteth. 

8  Jahve  of  Hosts  is  with  us, 

A  stronghold  unto  us  is  the  God  of  Jacob.     (Sela.) 

9  Go,  behold  the  deeds  of  Jahve, 

Who  maketh  desolations  upon  the  earth, 

10  Who  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
Who  breaketh  the  bow  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder, 
Who  destroyeth  the  chariots  by  fire. 

11  "  Cease  ye,  and  know  that  I  am  Elohim ! 

I  will  be  exalted  among  the  peoples,  I  will  be  exalted  upon 
the  earth." 

12  Jahve  of  Hosts  is  with  us, 

A  stronghold  unto  us  is  the  God  of  Jacob.     (Sela.) 

When,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  and  Edomites  (more  particularly  the  Maonites, 
for  in  2  Chron.  xx.  1  it  is  to  be  read  COTftnp)  carried  war  into 
the  kingdom  of  David  and  threatened  Jerusalem,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  Jahaziel  the  Asaphite  in  the  temple  con- 
gregation which  the  king  had  called  together,  and  he  prophesied 
a  miraculous  deliverance  on  the  morrow.  Then  the  Levite 
singers  praised  the  God  of  Israel  with  jubilant  voice,  viz. 
singers  of  the  race  of  Kohath,  and  in  fact  out  of  the  family  of 
Korah.  On  the  following  day  Levite  singers  in  holy  attire 
and  writh  song  went  forth  before  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  enemy,  surprised  by  the  attack  of  another  plundering 
band  of  the  sons  of  the  desert,  had  turned  their  weapons 
against  one  another,  being  disbanded  in  the  confusion  of  flight, 
and  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat  found  the  enemy's  camp  turned 
into  a  field  of  corpses.  In  the  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  victory 
which  followed  in  Emek  ha-Beracha  the  Levite  singers  again 
also  took  an  active  part,  for  the  spoil-laden  army  marched 
thence  in  procession  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  temple  of  Jahve, 
accompanied  by  the  music  of  the  nablas,  citherns,  and  trumpets. 
Thus  in  the  narrative  in  2  Chron.  xxii.  does  the  chronicler  give 
us  the  key  to  the  Asaphic  Psalm  lxxxiii.  (lxxvi.  t)  and  to  the 
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Korahitic  Psalms  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  xlviii.  It  is  indeed  equally 
admissible  to  refer  these  three  Korahitic  Psalms  to  the  defeat 
of  Sennacherib's  army  under  Hezekiah,  but  this  view  has  not 
the  same  historical  consistency.  After  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Hezekiah's  reign  the  congregation  could  certainly  not  help 
connecting  the  thought  of  the  Assyrian  catastrophe  so  recently 
experienced  with  this  Psalm ;  and  more  especially  since  Isaiah 
had  predicted  this  event,  following  the  language  of  this  Psalm 
very  closely.  For  Isaiah  and  this  Psalm  are  remarkably  linked 
together. 

Just  as  Ps.  ii.  is,  as  it  were,  the  quintessence  of  the  book 
of  Immanuel,  Isa.  ch.  vii.-xii.,  so  is  Ps.  xlvi.  of  Isa.  ch. 
xxxiii.,  that  concluding  discourse  to  Isa.  ch.  xxviii.— xxxii., 
which  is  moulded  in  a  lyric  form,  and  was  uttered  before  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem  at  a  time  of  the  direst  distress.  The 
fundamental  thought  of  the  Psalm  is  expressed  there  in  ver.  2  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  ;  and  by  a  comparison  with  Isa.  xxv.  4  sq. 
we  may  see  what  a  similarity  there  is  between  the  language  of  the 
psalmist  and  of  the  prophet.  Isa.  xxxiii.  13  closely  resembles 
the  concluding  admonition ;  and  the  image  of  the  stream  in 
the  Psalm  has  suggested  the  grandly  bold  figure  of  the  prophet 
in  ver.  21,  which  is  there  more  elaborately  wrought  up:  "No 
indeed,  there  dwells  for  us  a  glorious  One,  Jahve — a  place  of 
streams,  of  canals  of  wide  extent,  into  which  no  fleet  of  rowing 
vessels  shall  venture,  and  which  no  mighty  man-of-war  shall 
cross.19  The  divine  determination  expressed  in  EV)N  we  also 
hear  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  10.  And  the  prospect  of  the  end  of  war 
reminds  us  of  the  familiar  prediction  of  Isaiah  (ch.  ii.),  closely 
resembling  Micah's  in  its  language,  of  eternal  peace ;  just  as 
vers.  8,  12  remind  us  of  the  watch-word  ?$  UDJJ  in  Isa.  vii.-xii. 
The  mind  of  Isaiah  and  that  of  Jeremiah  have,  each  in  its  own 
peculiar  way,  taken  germs  of  thought  (lit  become  impregnated) 
from  this  Psalm. 

We  have  already  incidentally  referred  to  the  inscribed 
words  niDjif?^  on  vi.  1.  Bottcher  renders  them  ad  voces 
puberes,  u  for  tenor  voices,"  a  rendering  which  certainly  accords 
with  the  fact  that,  according  to  1  Chron.  xv.  20,  they  were 
accustomed  to  sing  rMOT  vy  Dy???,  and  the  Oriental  sounds, 
according  to  Villoteau  (Description  de  VEgypte),  correspond 
aua  six  sons  vers  Caigu  de  V octave  du  medium  de  la  voix  de 
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tenor.     But  n\u?y  does  not  signify  voces  puberes,  but  puellce 

pubtrea  (from  D^y,  *L,  cogn.  D^n,   J^,  to  have  attained  to 

puberty);  and  although  certainly  no  eunuchs  sang  in  the 
temple,  yet  there  is  direct  testimony  that  Levite  youths  were 
among  the  singers  in  the  second  temple;*  and  Ps.  lxviii. 
mentions  the  niD^y  who  struck  the  timbrels  at  a  temple  festi- 
val. Moreover,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  facts  that 
the  compass  of  the  tenor  extends  even  into  the  soprano,  that 
the  singers  were  of  different  ages  down  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  that  Oriental,  and  more  particularly  even  Jewish,  song 
is  fond  of  falsetto  singing.  We  therefore  adopt  Perret-Gentil's 
rendering,  chant  avec  voix  de  femmes,  and  still  more  readilv 
Armand  de  Mestral's,  en  soprano ;  whereas  Melissus'  rendering, 
"  upon  musical  instruments  called  Alamoth  (the  Germans 
would  say,  upon  the  virginal),"  has  nothing  to  commend  it. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  congregation  begins  with  a  general  declara- 
tion of  that  which  God  is  to  them.  This  declaration  is  the 
result  of  their  experience.  Luther,  after  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
renders  it,  "  in  the  great  distresses  which  have  come  upon  us." 
As  though  tfVEJ  could  stand  for  nitf¥E3n  and  that  this  again 

O  t  ;   •  t  :  •  ~  /  O 

could  mean  anything  else  but  u  at  present  existing,"  to  which 
*wp  is  not  at  all  appropriate.  God  Himself  is  called  1KD  KVDJ 
as  being  one  who  allows  Himself  to  be  found  in  times  of  dis- 
tress (2  Chron.  xv.  4,  and  frequently)  exceedingly ;  i.e.  to  those 
who  then  seek  Him  He  reveals  Himself  and  verifies  His  word 
beyond  all  measure.  Because  God  is  such  a  God  to  them, 
the  congregation  or  church  does  not  fear  though  a  still  greater 
distress  than  that  which  they  have  just  withstood,  should  break 
in  upon  them :  if  the  earth  should  change,  i.e.  effect,  enter 
upon,  undergo  or  suffer  a  change  (an  inwardly  transitive 
Hiphil,  Ges.  §  53,  2) ;  and  if  the  mountains  should  sink  down 


*  The  Mishna,  Erachin  136,  expressly  informs  us,  that  whilst  the 
Levites  sang  to  the  accompanying  play  of  the  nablas  and  citherns,  their 
youths,  standing  at  their  feet  below  the  pulpit,  sang  with  them  in  order  to 
give  to  the  singing  the  harmony  of  high  and  deep  voices  (p^n,  condimen- 
turn).  These  Levite  youths  are  called  njW  or  D^n  ^jnD,  parvuli  (although 
the  Gemara  explains  it  otherwise)  or  adjutores  Levitarum. 
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into  the  heart  (3?3  exactly  as  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  27,  Jon.  ii.  4) 
of  the  sea  (ocean),  i.e.  even  if  these  should  sink  back  again  into 
the  waters  out  of  which  they  appeared  on  the  third  day  of  the 
creation,  so  that  consequently  the  old  chaos  should  return. 
The  church  supposes  the  most  extreme  case,  viz.  the  falling 
in  of  the  universe  which  has  been  creatively  set  in  order. 
We  are  no  more  to  regard  the  language  as  being  allegorical 
here  (as  Hengstenberg  interprets  it,  the  mountains  being  = 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world),  than  we  would  the  language  of 
Horace:  sifractus  illabatur  orbis  (Carm.  iii.  3,  7).  Since  0^ 
is  not  a  numerical  but  amplificative  plural,  the  singular  suffixes 
in  ver.  4  may  the  more  readily  refer  back  to  it.  niw^  pride, 
self-exaltation,  used  of  the  sea  as  in  lxxxix.  10  nttUi,  and  in 
Job  xxxviii.  11  PK3  are  used.  The  futures  in  ver.  4  do  not 
continue  the  infinitive  construction :  if  the  waters  thereof  roar, 
foam,  etc. ;  but  they  are,  as  their  position  and  repetition  indi- 
cate, intended  to  have  a  concessive  sense.  And  this  favours 
the  supposition  of  Hupfeld  and  Ewald  that  the  refrain,  vers. 

8,  12,  which  ought  to  form  the  apodosis  of  this  concessive 
clause  (cf.  cxxxix.  8-10,  Job  xx.  24,  Isa.  xl.  30  sq.)  has  acci- 
dentally fallen  out  here.  In  the  text  as  it  lies  before  us  ver.  4 
attaches  itself  to  K"V3"fcO :  (we  do  not  fear),  let  its  waters  (i.e.  the 
waters  of  the  ocean)  rage  and  foam  continually ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  sea  rises  high,  towering  beyond  its  shores,  let  the  moun- 
tains threaten  to  topple  in.  The  music,  which  here  becomes 
forte,  strengthens  the  believing  confidence  of  the  congregation, 
despite  this  wild  excitement  of  the  elements. 

Vers.  5-8.  Just  as,  according  to  Gen.  ii.  10,  a  stream 
issued  from  Eden,  to  water  the  whole  garden,  so  a  stream 
makes  Jerusalem  as  it  were  into  another  paradise :  a  river — 
whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  Elohim  (lxxxvii.  3,  xlviii. 

9,  cf.  ci.  8) ;  VJ?a  (used  of  the  windings  and  branches  of  the 
main-stream)  is  a  second  permutative  subject  (xliv.  3).  What 
is  intended  is  the  river  of  grace,  which  is  also  likened  to  a  river 
of  paradise  in  xxxvi.  9.  When  the  city  of  God  is  threatened 
and  encompassed  by  foes,  still  she  shall  not  hunger  and  thirst, 
nor  fear  and  despair ;  for  the  river  of  grace  and  of  her  ordi- 
nances and  promises  flows  with  its  rippling  waves  through  the 
holy  place,  where  the  dwelling-place  or  tabernacle  of  the  Most. 
High  is  pitched.     KHP,  Sanctum  (cf.  El-Kuds  as  a  name  of 
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Jerusalem),  as  in  lxv.  5,  Isa.  lvii.  15;  FIJ,  Ex.  xv.  16.    *?3$D, 

dwellings,  like  ni:3-j;°,  xliii.  3,  lxxxiv.  2,  cxxxii.  5,  7,  equivalent 
to  rt  a  glorious  dwelling."  In  ver.  6  in  the  place  of  the  river 
we  find  Him  from  whom  the  river  issues  forth.  Elohim  helps 
her  "ip3  nbw — there  is  only  a  night  of  trouble,  the  return  of 
the  morning  is  also  the  sunrise  of  speedy  help.  The  preterites 
in  ver.  7  are  hypothetical :  if  peoples  and  kingdoms  become 
enraged  with  enmity  and  totter,  so  that  the  church  is  in  danger 
of  being  involved  in  this  overthrow — all  that  God  need  do 
is  to  make  a  rumbling  with  His  almighty  voice  of  thunder 
(fapa  pj,  as  in  lxviii.  34,  Jer.  xii.  8,  cf.  n»©3  Dnn,  to  make  a 
lifting  with  the  rod,  Ex.  vii.  20),  and  forthwith  the  earth  melts 
(^D,  as  in  Amos  ix.  5,  Niph.  Isa.  xiv.  31,  and  frequently),  i.e. 
their  titanic  defiance  becomes  cowardice,  the  bonds  of  their 
confederation  slacken,  and  the  strength  they  have  put  forth  is 
destroyed — it  is  manifest  that  Jahve  Tsebaoth  is  with  His  people. 
This  name  of  God  is,  so  to  speak,  indigenous  to  the  Korahitic 
Psalms,  for  it  is  the  proper  name  of  God  belonging  to  the  time 
of  the  kings  (vid.  on  xxiv.  10,  lix.  6),  on  the  very  verge  of 
which  it  occurs  first  of  all  in  the  mouth  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i. 
11),  and  the  Korahitic  Psalms  have  a  royal  impress  upon  them. 
In  the  God,  at  whose  summons  all  created  powers  are  obliged 
to  marshal  themselves  like  the  hosts  of  war,  Israel  has  a  steep 
stronghold,  33^0,  which  cannot  be  scaled  by  any  foe — the  army 
of  the  confederate  peoples  and  kingdoms,  ere  it  has  reached 
Jerusalem,  is  become  a  field  of  the  dead. 

Vers.  9-12.  The  mighty  deeds  of  Jahve  still  lie  visibly 
before  them  in  their  results,  and  those  who  are  without  the 
pale  of  the  church  are  to  see  for  themselves  and  be  convinced. 
In  a  passage  founded  upon  this,  Ixvi.  5,  stands  DTPN  ni^VDD ; 
here,  according  to  Targum  and  Masora  (vid.  Psalter,  ii.  472), 
mm  rn^JSD.*  Even  an  Elohimic  Psalm  gives  to  the  God  of 
Israel  in  opposition  to  all  the  world  no  other  name  than  m.T. 
fiS&W  does  not  here  signify  stupenda  (Jer.  viii.  21),  but  in 

*  Nevertheless  D\"6k  D^DD  is  also  found  here  as  a  various  reading 
that  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Talmud.  The  oldest  Hebrew  Psalter  of 
1477  reads  thus,  vide  Repertorium  fur  Bibl.  und  Morgenldnd.  Liter,  v. 
(1779),  148.  Norzi  decides  in  favour  of  it,  and  Biesenthal  has  also  adopted 
it  in  his  edition  of  the  Psalter  (1837),  which  in  other  respects  is  a  repro- 
duction of  Heidenheim's  text 
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accordance  with  the  phrase  neao  Dib,  Isa.  xiii.  9,  and  frequently: 
devastations,  viz.  among  the  enemies  who  have  kept  the  field 
against  the  city  of  God.  The  participle  Wzvn  is  designedly 
used  in  carrying  forward  the  description.  The  annihilation  of 
the  worldly  power  which  the  church  has  just  now  experienced 
for  its  rescue,  is  a  prelude  to  the  ceasing  of  all  war,  Mic.  iv.  3 
(Isa.  ii.  4).  Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  will  Jahve  make  an 
end  of  waging  war ;  and  since  He  has  no  pleasure  in  war  in 
general,  much  less  in  war  waged  against  His  own  people,  all 
the  implements  of  war  He  in  part  breaks  to  pieces  and  in  part 
consigns  to  the  flames  (cf.  Isa.  liv.  16  sq.).  Cease,  cries  He 
(ver.  12)  to  the  nations,  from  making  war  upon  my  people,  and 
know  that  I  am  God,  the  invincible  One, — invincible  both  in 
Myself  and  in  My  people, — who  will  be  acknowledged  in  My 
exaltation  by  all  the  world.  A  similar  inferential  admonition 
closes  Ps.  ii.  With  this  admonition,  which  is  both  warning 
and  threatening  at  the  same  time,  the  nations  are  dismissed ; 
but  the  church  yet  once  more  boasts  that  Jahve  Tsebaoth  is  its 
God  and  its  stronghold. 


PSALM   XLVII. 

EXULTATION  AT  THE  LORD'S  TRIUMPHANT  ASCENSION. 

2  ALL  ye  peoples,  clap  your  hands, 
Shout  unto  Elohim  with  loud  rejoicing. 

3  For  Jahve  is  highly  exalted,  terrible, 
A  great  King  over  all  the  earth. 

4  He  subdued  peoples  under  us, 
And  nations  under  our  feet. 

5  He  chose  for  us  our  inheritance, 

The  pride  of  Jacob,  whom  He  hath  loved.     (Sela.) 

6  Elohim  is  gone  up  with  a  shout, 
Jahve  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

7  Harp  ye  to  Elohim,  harp, 
Harp  ye  to  our  King,  harp ! 

8  For  the  King  of  all  the  earth  is  Elohim^- 
Harp  ye  songs  of  praise. 
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9  Elohim  ruleth  as  king  over  the  nations, 

Elohim  hath  set  Himself  upon  His  holy  throne. 

10  The  princes  of  the  peoples  gather  themselves  together— 
A  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham. 
For  the  shields  of  the  earth  are  Elohim's, 
Very  highly  exalted  is  He. 

Whilst  between  Ps.  xlv.  and  xlvi.  scarcely  any  other  bond 
of  relationship  but  the  similar  use  of  the  significant  |3"^  can 
be  discovered,  Ps.  xlvii.  has,  in  common  with  Ps.  xlvi.,  not  only 
the  thought  of  the  kingly  exaltation  of  Jahve  over  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  but  also  its  historical  occasion,  viz.  Jehoshaphat's 
victory  over  the  allied  neighbouring  nations, — a  victory  without 
a  conflict,  and  consequently  all  the  more  manifestly  a  victory 
of  Jahve,  who,  after  having  fought  for  His  people,  ascended 
again  amidst  the  music  of  their  celebration  of  victory ;  an  event 
that  was  outwardly  represented  in  the  conducting  of  the  Ark 
back  to  the  temple  (2  Chron.  xx.  28).  Ps.  xlvii.  has  grown 
out  of  this  event.  The  strophe  schema  cannot  be  mistaken, 
viz.  8.  8.  4. 

On  account  of  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet*  mentioned  iu 
ver.  6,  this  Psalm  is  the  proper  new  year's  Psalm  in  the 
synagogue  (together  with  Ps.  lxxxi.,  the  Psalm  of  the  second 
new  year's  feast  day) ;  and  on  account  of  the  mention  of  the 
ascension  of  Jahve,  it  is  the  Psalm  for  Ascension  day  in  the 
church.  Luther  styles  it,  the  a  Christ  ascended  to  Heaven  of 
the  sons  of  Korah."  Paulus  Burgensis  quarrels  with  Lyra 
because  he  does  not  interpret  it  directly  of  the  Ascension ;  and 
Bakius  says :  Lyranus  a  Judceis  seductus,  in  cortice  hceret.  The 
whole  truth  here,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  not  to  be  found  on 
either  side.  The  Psalm  takes  its  occasion  from  an  event  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  But  was  the  church  of  the  ages 
succeeding  required  to  celebrate,  and  shall  more  especially 
the  New  Testament  church  still  celebrate,  that  defeat  of  the 


*  In  connection  with  which,  J"6jj  then  is  intended  to  point  to  the  fact 

T  T 

that,  when  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  Israel  begins,  God  rises  from  the 
throne  of  justice  and  takes  His  seat  upon  the  throne  of  mercy :  vid.  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talmud,  col.  2505. 
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allied  neighbouring  peoples  f  This  defeat  brought  the  people 
of  God  repose  and  respect  for  a  season,  but  not  true  and  lasting 
peace ;  and  the  ascent  at  that  time  of  Jahve,  who  had  fought 
here  on  earth  on  behalf  of  His  people,  was  not  as  yet  the  ascent 
above  the  powers  that  are  most  hurtful  to  His  people,  and  that 
stand  most  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  salvation,  viz.  those 
powers  of  darkness  which  form  the  secret  background  of  every- 
thing that  takes  place  upon  earth  that  is  in  opposition  to  God. 
Hence  this  Psalm  in  the  course  of  history  has  gained  a  pro- 
phetic meaning,  far  exceeding  its  first  occasion,  which  has  only 
been  fully  unravelled  by  the  ascension  of  Christ. 

Vers.  2-5.  a  Thereupon  the  fear  of  Elohim" — so  closes  the 
chronicler  (2  Chron.  xx.  29)  the  narrative  of  the  defeat  of  the 
confederates — u  came  upon  all  kingdoms  of  the  countries,  when 
they  heard  that  Jahve  had  fought  against  the  enemies  of  Israel." 
The  psalmist,  however,  does  not  in  consequence  of  this  parti- 
cular event  call  upon  them  to  tremble  with  fear,  but  to  rejoice ; 
for  fear  is  an  involuntary,  extorted  inward  emotion,  but  joy  a 
perfectly  voluntary  one.  The  true  and  final  victory  of  Jahve 
consists  not  in  a  submission  that  is  brought  about  by  war  and 
bloodshed  and  in  consternation  that  stupefies  the  mind,  but  in 
a  change  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peoples,  so  that  they 
render  joyful  worship  unto  Him.  In  order  that  He  may  thus 
become  the  God  of  all  peoples,  He  has  first  of  all  become  the 
God  of  Israel ;  and  Israel  longs  that  this  the  purpose  of  its 
election  may  be  attained.  Out  of  this  longing  springs  the  call 
in  ver.  2.  The  peoples  are  to  show  the  God  of  revelation  their 
joy  by  their  gestures  and  their  words ;  for  Jahve  is  absolutely 
exalted  (Pv^,  here  it  is  a  predicate,  just  as  in  lxxviii.  56  it  is  an 
attribute),  terrible,  and  the  sphere  of  His  dominion  has  Israel 
for  its  central  point,  not,  however,  for  its  limit,  but  it  extends 
over  the  whole  earth.  Everything  must  do  homage  to  Him  in 
His  own  people,  whether  willingly  or  by  constraint.  According 
to  the  tenses  employed,  what  is  affirmed  in  ver.  4  appears  to  be 
a  principle  derived  from  their  recent  experience,  inasmuch  as 
the  cotemporary  fact  is  not  expressed  in  an  historical  form, 
but  generalized  and  idealized.  But  ini^  ver.  5a,  is  against 
this,  since  the  choosing  (election)  is  an  act  done  once  for  all 
and  not  a  continued  act  j  we  are  therefore  driven  to  regard  the 
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futures,  as  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  Judg.  ii.  1,  as  a  statement  of 
historical  facts.  Concerning  "1ST,  He  bent,  made  to  stoop, 
vuL  xviii.  48.  There  is  now  no  necessity  for  altering  "ITO  into 
3HV,  and  more  especially  since  this  is  not  suited  to  the  fact 
which  has  given  occasion  to  the  Psalm.  On  the  contrary,  "iru* 
presupposes  that  in  the  event  of  the  day  God  has  shown  Him- 
self to  be  a  faithful  and  powerful  Lord  [lit.  feudal  Lord]  of 
the  land  of  Israel;  the  hostile  confederation  had  thought  of 
nothing  less  than  driving  Israel  entirely  out  of  its  inheritance 
(2  Chron.  xx.  11).  The  Holy  Land  is  called  the  pride  (p*«) 
of  Jacob,  as  being  the  gift  of  grace  of  which  this,  the  people 
of  God's  love,  can  boast.  In  Amos  vi.  8  spy  pfcO  has  a  different 
meaning  (of  the  sin  of  pride),  and  again  another  sense  in  Nah. 
ii.  3  (of  the  glory  of  all  Israel  in  accordance  with  the  promise) ; 
here  it  is  similar  to  Isa.  xiii.  19.  T\H  has  a  conjunctive  accent 
instead  of  being  followed  by  Makkeph,  as  in  lx.  2,  Prov.  iii.  12 
(these  are  the  only  three  instances).  The  strophe  which 
follows  supports  the  view  that  the  poet,  in  ver.  5,  has  a  recent 
act  of  God  before  his  mind. 

Vers.  6-9.  The  ascent  of  God  presupposes  a  previous 
descent,  whether  it  be  a  manifestation  of  Himself  in  order 
to  utter  some  promise  (Gen.  xvii.  22,  Judg.  xiii.  20)  or  a 
triumphant  execution  of  judgment  (vii.  8,  lxviii.  19).  So 
here :  God  has  come  down  to  fight  on  behalf  of  His  people. 
They  return  to  the  Holy  City  and  He  to  His  throne,  which  is 
above  on  Zion,  and  higher  still,  is  above  in  heaven.  On  njjvina 
and  1BIW  bSp  cf.  xcviii.  6,  1  Chron.  xv.  28,  but  more  especially 
Amos  ii.  2  ;  for  the  "  shout"  is  here  the  people's  shout  of 
victory,  and  "  the  sound  of  the  horn"  the  clear  sound  of  the 
horns  announcing  the  victory,  with  reference  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  victory  in  the  Valley  of  praise  and  the  homeward 
march  amidst  the  clanging  music  (2  Chron.  xx.  26  sq.).  The 
poet,  who  has  this  festival  of  victory  before  his  mind  as  having 
recently  taken  place,  desires  that  the  festive  sounds  may  find 
an  unending  and  boundless  echo  unto  the  glory  of  God.  TOT 
is  first  construed  with  the  accusative  as  in  lxviii.  33,  then  with 
the  dative.  Concerning  J^^D  =  a>Sr)  irveviiaTucr)  (Eph.  v.  19, 
Col.  iii.  16),  vid.  on  xxxii.  1.  That  which  excites  to  songs  of 
praise  is  Jahve's  dominion  of  the  world  which  has  just  been 
made  manifest.     $»  is  to  be  taken  in  just  the  same  historical 
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sense  as  ifiaatXevaas,  Apoc.  xi.  15-18.  What  lias  taken  place 
is  a  prelude  of  the  final  and  visible  entering  upon  the  kingdom, 
the  announcement  of  which  the  New  Testament  seer  there 
hears.  God  has  come  down  to  earth,  and  after  having  obtained 
for  Himself  a  recognition  of  His  dominion  by  the  destruction 
of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  He  has  ascended  again  in  visible 
kingly  glory.  Imago  conscensi  a  Messia  throni  glorice^  says 
Chr.  Aug.  Crusius,  tune  efat  deportatio  arcce  foederis  in  sedem 
regni. 

Ver.  10.  In  the  mirror  of  the  present  event,  the  poet  reads 
the  great  fact  of  the  conversion  of  all  peoples  to  Jahve  which 
closes  the  history  of  the  world.  The  nobles  of  the  peoples 
(^"tt  with  the  twofold  meaning  of  generosi),  the  u  shields  {i.e. 
the  lords  who  are  the  defenders  of  their  people)  of  the  earth  " 
(Hos.  iv.  18),  enter  into  the  society  of  the  people  of  the  God 
of  Abraham ;  irepa?  at  irpo^  rov  warpcdp^v  'Afipaap,  <i\af3ov 
v7ro(r^€flre£9,  as  Theodoret  observes.  The  promise  concerning 
the  blessing  of  the  tribes  of  the  nations  in  the  seed  of  the 
patriarch  is  being  fulfilled ;  for  the  nobles  draw  the  peoples 
who  are  protected  by  them  after  themselves.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  read  By  instead  of  EJf  with  Ewald,  and  following  the  LXX. 
and  Syriac ;  and  it  is  also  inadmissible,  since  one  does  not  say 
QV  *)DfcO,  but  p  or  ?N.  Even  Eusebius  has  rightly  praised  Sym-. 
machus  and  Theodotion,  because  they  have  translated  the 
ambiguous  aji  by  \ab<$  (rov  Geov  ' ' A$paap)y  viz.  as  being  a 
nominative  of  the  effect  or  result,  as  it  is  also  understood  by 
the  Targum,  Jerome,  Luther,  and  most  of  the  Jewish  exposi- 
tors, and  among  modern  expositors  by  Crusius,  Hupfeld,  and 
Hitzig :  They  gather  and  band  themselves  together  as  a  people 
or  into  a  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  they  submit  them- 
selves with  Israel  to  the  one  God  who  is  proved  to  be  so 
glorious.*  The  conclusion  (ver.  11)  reminds  one  of  the  song 
of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  ii.  8.  Thus  universal  homage  is  rendered 
to  Him:  He  is  gone  up  in  triumph,  and  is  in  consequence 
thereof  highly  exalted  ('"wl,  SdprceL,  the  result  or  consequence 
of  the  rpy  in  ver.  6). 

*  It  is  also  accented  accordingly,  viz.  lDDfcO  with  Echia  magnum,  which 
(and  in  this  respect  it  is  distinguished  from  MugrasK)  makes  a  pause  ;  and 
this  is  then  followed  by  the  supplementing  clause  with  Zinnor,  Galgal,  and 
Olewejored, 
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PSALM   XLVIII. 

TIIE  INACCESSIBLENESS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GOD. 

2  GKEAT  is  Jahve  and  greatly  to  be  praised 
In  the  city  of  our  God,  His  holy  mountain. 

3  Beautifully  elevated,  a  joy  of  the  whole  earth 
Is  mount  Zion,  the  angle  of  the  north. 

The  city  of  the  great  King. 

4  Elohim  in  her  palaces  became  known  as  a  stronghold. 

5  For,  lo,  the  kings  allied         advanced  together ; 

6  Yet  they  beheld,  they  were  amazed  immediately, 

bewildered  they  fled  away. 

7  Trembling  hath  seized  upon  them  there, 

pangs  as  of  travail. 

8  With  an  east  wind  didst  Thou  break 

the  ships  of  Tarshish, 

9  As  we  have  Jieard,  so  have  we  seen 

In  the  city  of  Jahve  of  Hosts,  the  city  of  our  God — 
Elohim  upholdeth  her  for  ever.     (Sela.) 

10  We  thought,  Elohim,  upon  Thy  loving-kindness 
In  the  midst  of  Thy  temple. 

11  As  is  Thy  name,  Elohim,  so  is  Thy  praise 
Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

Full  of  righteousness  is  Thy  right  hand. 

12  Let  mount  Zion  rejoice, 

Let  the  daughters  of  Judah  exult 
Because  of  Thy  judgments. 

13  Walk  ye  about  Zion  and  go  round  about  her, 
Tell  her  towers, 

14  Mark  well  her  bulwark, 
March  through  her  palaces, 

That  ye  may  tell  it  the  next  generation  . 
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15  That  such  an  one  is  Elohim  our  God  for  ever — 
He  will  guide  us 

After  "MM." 

Ps.  xlviii.  is  also  a  song  of  thanksgiving  for  victory.  It  is 
connected  with  Ps.  xlvi.  and  xlvii.  by  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  exaltation  of  Jahve  above  the  peoples  of  the  earth ;  but 
is  distinguished  from  them  both  in  this  respect,  viz.  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  favourite  characteristic  of  Korahitic  poetry, 
the  song  of  thanksgiving  for  victory  has  become  a  song  in 
praise  of  Jerusalem,  the  glorious"  and  strong  city,  protected  by 
God  who  sits  enthroned  in  it.  The  historical  occasion  is  the 
same.  The  mention  of  the  kings  points  to  an  army  of  con- 
federates ;  ver.  10  points  to  the  gathering  held  in  the  temple 
before  the  setting  out  of  the  army ;  and  the  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  the  hostile  powers  by  the  shattered  ships  of 
Tarshish  does  not  apply  to  any  period  so  well  as  to  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  points  of  coincidence  between  this  Psalm 
(cf.  ver.  7  with  Isa.  xxxiii.  14;  ver.  8  with  Isa.  xxxiii.  21; 
ver.  13  with  Isa.  xxxiii.  18 ;  ver.  15  with  Isa.  xxxiii.  22),  as 
well  as  Ps.  xlvi.,  and  Isaiah  do  not  prove  that  he  is  its  author. 

Vers.  2-9.  Viewed  as  to  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter, 
the  Psalm  divides  itself  into  three  parts.  We  begin  by  con- 
sidering the  three  strophes  of  the  first  part.  The  middle 
strophe  presents  an  instance  of  the  rising  and  falling  caesural 
schema.  Because  Jahve  has  most  marvellously  delivered  Jeru- 
salem, the  poet  begins  with  the  praise  of  the  great  King  and 
of  His  Holy  City.  Great  and  praised  according  to  His  due 
vH1?  as  m  xyiu»  4)  is  He  in  her,  is  He  upon  His  holy  moun- 
tain, which  there  is  His  habitation.  Next  follow,  in  ver.  3,  two 
predicates  of  a  threefold,  or  fundamentally  only  twofold,  sub- 
ject ;  for  |toj  ??1!j  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  understood,  is 
in  apposition  to  pa^f  in.  The  predicates  consequently  refer  to 
Z ion- Jerusalem ;  for  2"\  *J]pD  nnj?  is  not  a  name  for  Zion,  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  transition  is  from  the  holy  mountain  to  the 
Holy  City  (just  as  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  ver.  25),  Jerusalem  ; 
ore  7ro\t?  €<ttI  tov  fieydXov  /3a<™\€G)?,  Matt.  v.  35.  Of  Zion- 
Jerusalem  it  is  therefore  said,  it  is  *[V  n§\  beautiful  in  promi- 
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nence  or  elevation  (stfa  from  *|U,  Arabic  ndfa,  nanf,  root  *p,  the 
Stronger  force  of  as,  c_^3,  to  raise  one's  self,  to  mount,  to  come 
sensibly  forward  ;  just  as  m  also  goes  back  to  a  root  f\\  t_i>, 
uJj,  which  signifies  "  to  rise,  to  be  high,"  and  is  transferred  in 
the  Hebrew  to  eminence,  perfection,  beauty  of  form),  a  beauti- 
fully rising  terrace-like  height;*  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  the  joy  (WfeD)  of  the  whole  earth.  It  is  deserving  of  being 
such,  as  the  people  who  dwell  there  are  themselves  convinced 
(Lam.  ii.  15) ;  and  it  is  appointed  to  become  such,  it  is  indeed 
such  even  now  in  hope, — hope  which  is,  as  it  were,  being  antici- 
patorily  verified.  But  in  what  sense  does  the  appositional  W£ 
fto?  follow  immediately  upon  rs¥~-in?  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Caspari  (Micha,  p.  359),  and  others,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  hill  of  Zion  is  called  the  extreme  north  with  reference 
to  the  old  Asiatic  conception  of  the  mountain  of  the  gods — old 
Persic  Ar-burg  (Al-burg),  also  called  absolutely  hara  or 
haraiti,\  old  Indian  Kaildsa  and  Meru% — forming  the  con- 
necting link  between  heaven  and  earth,  which  lay  in  the  inac- 
cessible, holy  distance  and  concealment  of  the  extreme  north. 
But  the  poet  in  no  way  betrays  the  idea  that  he  applies  this 
designation  to  Zion  in  an  ideal  sense  only,  as  being  not  inferior 
to  the  extreme  north  (Bertheau,  Lage  des  Paradieses,  S.  50, 
and  so  also  S.  D.  Luzzatto  on  Isa.  xiv.  13),  or  as  having  taken 
the  place  of  it  (Hitzig).  That  notion  is  found,  it  is  true,  in 
Isa.  xiv.  13,  in  the  mouth  of  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  passage  before  us,  we  have  no  trace 
of  the  Israelitish  mind  having  blended  this  foreign  mythological 
style  of  speech  with  its  own.  We  therefore  take  the  expression 
"sides  of  the  north"  to  be  a  topographical  designation,  and 
intended  literally.  Mount  Zion  is  thereby  more  definitely 
designated  as  the  Temple-hill ;  for  the  Temple-hilJ,  or  Zion  in 
the  narrower  sense,  formed  in  reality  the  north-eastern  angle 


*  Luther  with  Jerome  (departing  from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate)  renders 
it:  "Mount  Zion  is  like  a  beautiful  branch,"  after  the  Mishna-Talmudic 
Pjij,  a  branch,  Maccoth  12a,  which  is  compared  also  by  Saadia  and  Dunash. 
The  latter  renders  it  "  beautiful  in  branches,"  and  refers  it  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives. 

t  Vide  Spiegel,  Eran,  S.  287  f. 

X  Vide  Lassen,  Indische  Alter  thumskunde,  ii.  847. 
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or  corner  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  ex- 
treme north  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  6,  xxxix.  2),  which  is  called  J13V  WV; 
for  B7??T.  are  the  two  sides,  then  the  angle  in  which  the  two 
side  lines  meet,  and  just  such  a  northern  angle  was  Mount 
Moriah  by  its  position  in  relation  to  the  city  of  David  and  the 
lower  city. 

Ver.  4,  where  the  pointing  is  rightly  JHfo,  not  info,  shows 
that  the  praise  sung  by  the  poet  is  based  upon  an  event  in 
cotemporary  history.  Elohim  has  made  Himself  known  by  the 
loftily  built  parts*  of  Jerusalem  (cxxii.  7)  ^f1?1?  (the  ^  that 
is  customary  with  verbs  of  becoming  and  making),  i.e.  as  an 
inaccessible  fortress,  making  them  secure  against  any  hostile 
attack.  The  fact  by  which  He  has  thus  made  Himself  known 
now  immediately  follows.  C^n  points  to  a  definite  number 
of  kings  known  to  the  poet ;  it  therefore  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  time  of  peril  and  war  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
against  that  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  "Ufa  is  reciprocal:  to 
appoint  themselves  a  place  of  meeting,  and  meet  together  there. 
i?V,  as  in  Judg.  xi.  29,  2  Kings  viii.  21,  of  crossing  the  fron- 
tier and  invasion  (Hitzig),  not  of  perishing  and  destruction,  as 
in  xxxvii.  36,  Nah.  i.  12  (De  Wette) ;  for  HJflJ  requires  further 
progress,  and  the  declaration  respecting  their  sudden  downfall 
does  not  follow  till  later  on.  The  allies  encamped  in  the  desert 
of  Tekoa,  about  three  hours  distant  from  Jerusalem.  The 
extensive  view  at  that  point  extends  even  to  Jerusalem :  as  soon 
as  they  saw  it  they  were  amazed,  i.e.  the  seeing  and  astonish- 
ment, panic  and  confused  flight,  occurred  all  together ;  there 
went  forth  upon  them  from  the  Holy  City,  because  Elohim 
dwells  therein,  a  D^K  rpnn  (1  Sam.  xiv.  15),  or  as  we  should 
say,  a  panic  or  a  panic-striking  terror.  Concerning  |3  as  ex- 
pressive of  simultaneousness,  vid.  on  Hab.  iii.  10.  "^J?  in  the 
correlative  protasis  is  omitted,  as  in  Hos.  xi.  2,  and  frequently ; 
cf .  on  Isa.  lv.  9.  Trembling  seized  upon  them  there  (p&,  as  in 
xiv.  5),  pangs  as  of  a  woman  in  travail.  In  ver.  8,  the  descrip- 
tion passes  over  emotionally  into  the  form  of  address.  It 
moulds  itself  according  to  the  remembrance  of  a  recent  event 


*  LXX. :  fa  reus  fiupwiu  airy?,  on  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa  remarks 
(Opera,  Ed.  Paris,  t.  i.  p.  333)  :  fixpeis  Ktyu  rolg  ruv  olxo^ofcriftccTav  irept- 
ypoc(pd$  h  nrpuyaj/a  r$  axvftotrt. 
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of  tho  poet's  own  time,  viz.  the  destruction  of  the  merchant 
fleet  fitted  out  by  Jehoshaphat  in  conjunction  with  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xxii.  49,  2  Chron.  xx.  36  sq.).  The 
general  meaning  of  ver.  8  is,  that  God's  omnipotence  is  irre- 
sistible. Concerning  the  "wind  of  the  east  quarter,"  which 
here,  as  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  26,  -causes  shipwreck,  vid.  on  Job 
xxvii.  21.  The-"  ships  of  Tarshish,"  as  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text both  before  and  after,  are  not  meant  literally,  but  used  as 
a  figure  of  the  worldly  powers ;  Isaiah  (ch.  xxxiii.)  also  com- 
pares Assyria  to  a  gallant  ship.  Thus,  then,  the  church  can 
say  that  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  it  has,  as  an  eye-witness, 
experienced  that  which  it  has  hitherto  only  heard  from  the 
tradition  of  a  past  age  (n^O  and  VKV  as  in  Job  xlii.  5),  viz. 
that  God  holds  it  erect,  establishes  it,  for  ever.  Hengstenberg 
observes  here,  "  The  Jerusalem  that  has  been  laid  in  ruins  is 
not  that  which  the  psalmist  means ;  it  is  only  its  outward  form 
which  it  has  put  off"  [lit.  its  broken  and  deserted  pupa].  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  its  inner  and  spiritual  nature,  Jerusalem 
continues  its  existence  in  the  New  Testament  church  ;  but  it  is 
not  less  true  that  its  being  trodden  under  foot  for  a  season  in 
the  /caipol  i6vcov  no  more  annuls  the  promise  of  God  than 
Israel's  temporary  rejection  annuls  Israel's  election.  The 
Holy  City  does  not  fall  without  again  rising  up. 

Vers.  10-12.  Now  follows  grateful  praise  to  God,  who 
hears  prayer  and  executes  justice,  to  the  joy  of  His  city  and 
of  His  people.  By  Wtin  the  poet  refers  back  to  the  service 
held  in  the  temple  before  the  army  set  out,  as  narrated  in 
2  Chron.  ch.  xx.,  to  the  prayers  offered  in  the  time  of  their 
impending  danger,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  the  favour 
hitherto  shown  towards  Jerusalem,  from  which  source  they 
drew  the  comfort  of  hope  for  the  present  time,  ntpj,  to  com- 
pare, to  hold  one  thing  over  against  another,  in  this  instance 
by  causing  the  history  of  the  past  to  pass  before  one's  mind. 
To  God's  mighty  deeds  of  old  is  now  added  a  new  one.  The 
Name  of  God,  i.e.  the  sum  of  His  self-attestations  hitherto, 
was  the  subject  of  the  UW  in  the  temple,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  Korahitic  songs  (2  Chron.  xx.  19) ;  and  this  name 
has  gloriously  verified  itself  by  a  new  deed  of  righteousness. 
His  fame  extends  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (2  Chron.  xx. 
29)      He  has  proved  Himself  to  be  One  whose  right  hand  is 
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full  of  righteousness,  and  who  practises  righteousness  or  justice 
where  it  is  necessary.  Let,  then,  the  Holy  City,  let  the 
country  cities  of  Judah  (Isa.  xl.  9,  cf.  xvi.  2)  rejoice.  The 
whole  inheritance  of  Israel  was  threatened.  Now  it  is  most 
gloriously  delivered. 

Vers.  13-15.    The  call  is  addressed  not  to  the  enemies  of 
Jerusalem — for  it  would  be  absurd  to  invite  such  to  look  round 
about  upon  Jerusalem  with  joy  and  gladness — but  to  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  itself.     From  the  time  of  the  going  forth  of  the 
army  to  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  victory,  they  have  remained 
behind  the  walls  of  the  city  in  anxious  expectation.     Now  they 
are  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  city  (Tip?,  still  more  definite  than 
23D,  Josh.  vi.  3)  outside  the  walls,  and  examine  them  and  see 
that  its  towers  are  all  standing,  its  bulwark  is  intact,  its  palaces 
are  resplendent  as  formerly.      "?U?,  "  upon  its  bulwark,"  == 
PPW  (Zech.  ix.  4),  with  softened  suffix  as  in  Isa.  xxiii.  17,  xlv. 
6,  and  frequently ;  Ew.  §  247,  d.    JDS  (according  to  another 
reading,  ^p^n)  signifies,  in  B.  Baba  kamma  Sib,  to  cut  through 
(a  vineyard  in  a  part  where  there  is  no  way  leading  through 
it) ;  the  signification  "  to  take  to  pieces  and  examine,  to  con- 
template piece  by  piece,"  has  no  support  in  the  usage  of  the 
language,  and  the  signification  "to  extol"  (erhohen,  Luther 
following  Jewish  tradition)  rests  upon  a  false  deduction  from 
the  name  H2D3.     Louis  de  Dieu  correctly  renders  it :  JDividite 
palatia,  h.  e.  obambulate  inter  palatia  ejus,  secando  omnes  pala- 
tiorum  vias,  quo  omnia  possitis  commode  intueri.     They  are  to 
convince  themselves  by  all  possible  means  of  the  uninjured 
state  of  the  Holy  City,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  tell 
to  posterity,  that  nt,  such  an  one,  such  a  marvellous  helper  as 
is  now  manifest  to  them,  is  Elohim  our  God.     He  will  also  in 
the  future  guide  us.  .  .  .    Here  the  Psalm  closes ;  for,  although 
JHJ  is  wont  to  be  construed  with  ?V  in  the  signification  ayetv  iiri 
(xxiii.  2,  Isa.  xlix.  10),  still  "  at  death  "  [lit.  dying],  i.e.  when  it 
comes  to  dying  (Hengstenberg),  or  "  even  unto  fa  as  in  ver. 
11,  xix.  7)  death"  [lit.  dying]  (Hupfeld),  forms  no  suitable 
close  to  this  thoroughly  national  song,  having  reference  to  a 
people  of  whom  the  son  of  Sirach  says  (ch.  xxxvii.  25)  :  far) 
avSpbs  iv  apiOjjLQ)  rjfjtepcop  nal  at  rjfiepat  tov  'IaparjX  avaptOfJtTjroi. 
The  rendering  of  Mendelssohn,  Stier,  and  others,  "  over  death," 
i.e.  beyond  death  (Syriac),  would  be  better ;  more  accurately : 
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beyond  dying  =  destruction  (Bunsen,  Bibelwerlc,  Th.  i.  S.  clxi.). 
Bat  the  expression  does  not  admit  of  this  extension,  and 
the  thought  comes  upon  one  unexpectedly  and  as  a  surprise 
in  this  Psalm  belonging  to  the  time  before  the  Exile.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  Megilla,  ch.  ii.  (fol.  73,  col.  b,  ed.  Venet.), 
presents  a  choice  of  the  following  interpretations:  (1)  Jnof>y  = 
™D?^,  in  youthfulness,  adopting  which,  but  somewhat  dif- 
ferently applied,  the  Targum  renders,  "in  the  days  of  youth;" 
(2)  mo^y  p^S3,  like  virgins,  with  which  Luther's  rendering 
coincides :  like  youth  (ivie  die  Jugent) ;  (3)  according  to  the 
reading  niDpy,  which  the  LXX.  also  reproduces:  in  this  and 
the  future  world,  noting  at  the  same  time  that  Akilas  (Aquila) 
translates  the  word  by  aOavaaia :  "  in  a  world  where  there  is 
no  death."  But  in  connection  with  this  last  rendering  one 
would  rather  expect  to  find  n!£~btf  (Prov.  xii.  28)  instead  of 
niO"i»y.  rriDjy,  however,  as  equivalent  to  alcove?  is  Mishnic,  not 
Biblical ;  and  a  Hebrew  word  JTO?y  (ri^py)  in  the  sense  of  the 
Aramaic  TPKWp  cannot  be  justified  elsewhere.  We  see  from 
the  wavering  of  the  MSS.,  some  of  which  give  rvjD"?y?  and  others 
rviDpy,  and  from  the  wavering  of  expositors,  what  little  success 
is  likely  to  follow  any  attempt  to  gain  for  TWrhy,  as  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Psalm,  any  sense  that  is  secure  and  in  accord- 
ance both  with  the  genius  of  the  language  and  with  the  context. 
Probably  it  is  a  marginal  note  of  the  melody,  an  abbreviation 
for  ja?  rpiErpy,  ix.  1.  And  either  this  note,  as  in  Hab.  iii.  19 
♦JTfraaa  n^pp,  stands  in  an  exceptional  manner  at  the  end 
instead  of  the  beginning  (Hitzig,  Reggio),  or  it  belongs  to  the 
nwo^  of  the  following  Psalm,  and  is  to  be  inserted  there 
(Bottcher,  De  inferis,  §  371).  If,  however,  ]TO~i>y  does  not 
belong  to  the  Psalm  itself,  then  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
proper  closing  words  are  lost.  The  original  close  was  probably 
more  full-toned,  and  somewhat  like  Isa.  xxxiii.  22. 
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OF  THE  VANITY  OF  EARTHLY  PROSPERITY  AND  GOOD : 
A  DIDACTIC  POEM. 

2  HEAR  ye  this,  all  ye  peoples 

Observe,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
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3  Both  low  and  high, 
Rich  and  poor  together ! 

4  My  mouth  shall  utter  wisdom 

And  the  meditation  of  my  heart  is  understanding. 

5  I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  the  maxim, 

I  will  disclose  my  riddle  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
cithern. 

6  Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  misfortune, 
When  the  evil-doing  of  my  supplanters  encompasseth  me, 

7  Who  trust  in  their  wealth 

And  boast  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  their  riches  ? 

8  A  man  is  not  able  by  any  means  to  redeem  his  brother, 
Nor  can  he  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him, 

9  (Too  costly  is  the  redemption  of  their  soul, 
And  he  must  give  it  up  for  ever) ; 

10  That  he  should  live  continually, 
[And]  not  see  the  grave. 

11  No  indeed,  he  must  see,  that  wise  men  the, 
Likewise  the  fool  and  the  stupid  man  perish, 
And  leave  to  others  their  wealth. 

12  Their  thought  is  that  their  houses  are  for  ever, 
Their  dwellings  from  generation  to  generation ; 
They  proclaim  their  names  over  lands. 

13  But  man  in  pomp  hath  no  abiding. 

He  is  like  to  the  beasts  that  are  destroyed. 

14  This  is  the  lot  of  those  who  are  full  of  self-confidence, 
And  who  following  them  yield  assent  to  their  mouth.    (Sela.) 

15  Like  sheep  gathered  to  Hades  death  doth  shepherd  them, 
And  the  upright  shall  triumph  over  them  on  that  morning, 
Whereas  their  form,  falling  a  prey  to  the  devouring  of 

Hades,  becomes  habitationless. 

16  Yet  Elohim  will   redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of 

Hades, 
For  He  will  take  me  up.     (Sela,) 

17  Be  not  thou  afraid,  when  a  man  becometh  rich, 
When  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased. 

18  For  when  he  dieth  he  shall  take  nothing  away  with  him, 
His  glory  doth  not  go  down  after  him. 
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1 9  Though  a  man  blcsseth  his  soul  during  his  life 

And  they  praise  thee  that  thou  dost  enjoy  thyself — 

20  It  shall  come  to  the  generation  of  his  fathers : 
In  eternity  they  shall  never  see  the  light. 

21  Man  in  pomp ,  and  yet  having  no  understanding, 
Is  like  to  the  beasts  that  are  destroyed. 

To  the  pair  of  Psalms  xlvii.  and  xlviii.  is  appended  Ps. 
xlix..  which  likewise  begins  with  an  appealing  "  all  ye  peoples ;" 
in  other  respects,  being  a  didactic  song,  it  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  national  and  historical  Psalms,  xlvi.-xlviii. 
The  poet  Here  steps  forward  as  a  preacher  in  the  midst  of  men. 
His  theme  is  the  transitoriness  of  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hope  of  the  upright  which  rests  on 
God.  Accordingly  the  Psalm  falls  into  the  following  divisions : 
an  introduction,  vers.  2-5,  which  by  its  very  promissory  tone 
reminds  one  of  the  speeches  of  Elihu  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  sermon  following  thereupon,  vers.  6-13, 
14-21,  which  are  marked  out  by  a  refrain,  in  which  there  is 
only  a  slight  variation  of  expression.  In  its  dogmatic  character 
it  harmonizes  with  the  Psalms  of  the  time  of  David,  and  by 
its  antique  and  bold  form  takes  rank  with  such  Psalms  as  Ps. 
xvii.  by  David  and  lxxiii.  by  Asaph.  Since  also  in  the  didactic 
Psalms  of  David  and  Asaph  we  meet  with  a  style  differing 
from  that  of  their  other  Psalms,  and,  where  the  doings  of  the 
ungodly  are  severely  rebuked,  we  find  a  harsher  and  more 
concise  mode  of  expression  and  a  duller,  heavier  tone,  there  is 
nothing  at  variance  with  the  assumption  that  Ps.  xlix.  was 
composed  by  the  writer  of  Ps.  xlii.-xliii.  and  lxxxiv. ;  and 
more  especially  since  David  has  composed  Psalms  of  a  kindred 
character  (xxxix.  and  lxii.)  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  by 
Absalom.  Nothing,  however,  is  involved  in  this  unity  of  the 
author. 

Vers.  2-5.  Introduction.  Very  similarly  do  the  elder  (in 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat)  and  the  younger  Micha  (Micah) 
introduce  their  prophecies  (1  Kings  xxii.  28,  Mic.  i.  2),  and 
Elihu  in  the  Book  of  Job  his  didactic  discourses  (ch.  xxxiv.  2, 
cf.  xxxiii.  2).  It  is  an  universal  theme  which  the  poet  intends 
to  take  up,  hence  he  calls  upon  all  peoples  and  all  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  *ijn.    Such  is  the  word  first  of  all  for  this  temporal 
life,  which  glides  by  unnoticed,  then  for  the  present  transitory 
world  itself  (vid.  on  xvii.  14).    It  is  his  intention  to  declare  to 
the  rich  the  utter  nothingness  or  vanity  of  their  false  ground 
of  hope,  and  to  the  poor  the  superiority  of  their  true  ground  of 
hope ;  hence  he  wishes  to  have  as  hearers  both  DTK  ^a,  children 
of  the  common  people,  who  are  men  and  have  otherwise  nothing 
distinctive  about  them,  and  P*$r*pa,  children  of  men,  i.e.  of 
rank  and  distinction  (vid.  on  iv.  3) — rich  and  poor,  as  he  adds 
to  make  his  meaning  more  clear.    For  his  mouth  will,  or  shall, 
utter  ntoan,  not:    all  sorts  of  wise  teachings,  but:    weighty 
wisdom.     Just  in  like  manner  JTOan  signifies  profound  insight 
or  understanding;  cf.  plurals  like  ni^a,  Isa.  xxvii.  11,  njRtf^ 
Ps.  xlii.  12  and  frequently,  n'w',  Jer.  xxii.  21.    The  parallel 
word  nuian  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  the  plural  predicate 
in  Prov.  xxiv.  7,  show  that  rton,  here  and  in  Prov.  i.  20,  ix.  1, 
cf.  xiv.  1,  is  not  to  be  regarded,  with  Hitzig,  Olshausen,  and 
others,  as  another  form  of  the  singular  moan.     Side  by  side 
with  the  speaking  of  the  mouth  stands  a?  nun  (with  an  un- 
changeable Kametz  before  the  tone-syllable,  Ew.  §  166,  c):  the 
meditation  (LXX.  fiekerrj)  of  the  heart,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  the  well-thought-out  discourse.     What  he  intends  to 
discourse  is,  however,  not  the  creation  of  his  own  brain,  but 
what  he  has  received.     A  ?W®,  a  saying  embodying  the  wisdom 
of  practical  life,  as  God  teaches  men  it,  presents  itself  to  his 
mind  demanding  to  be  heard ;  and  to  this  he  inclines  his  ear  in 
order  that,  from  being  a  diligent  scholar  of  the  wisdom  from 
above,  he  may  become  a  useful  teacher  of  men,  inasmuch  as 
he  opens  up,  i.e.  unravels,  the  divine  Mashal,  which  in  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  its  contents  is  a  ^y^},  i.e.  an  involved 
riddle  (from  lin,  cogn.  *UK,  ^PV),  and  plays  the  cithern  thereby 
(a  of  the  accompaniment).     The  opening  of  the  riddle  does  not 
consist  in  the  solving  of  it,  but  in  the  setting  of  it  forth.     n^?> 
to  open  =  to  propound,  deliver  [of  a  discourse],  comes  from 
the  phrase  VBTlK  nriQ,  Prov.  xxxi.  26 ;  cf.  cxix.  130,  where 
nriQj  an  opening,  is  equivalent  to  an  unlocking,  a  revelation. 

Vers.  6-13.  First  division  of  the  sermon.  Those  who 
have  to  endure  suffering  from  rich  sinners  have  no  need  to 
fear,  for  the  might  and  splendour  of  their  oppressors  is  hasten- 
ing towards  destruction.     JH  *pj  are  days  in  which  one  experi- 
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enccs  evil,  as  in  xciy.  13,  cf.  Amos  vi.  3.  The  genitive  in  is 
continued  in  ver.  06  in  a  clause  that  is  subordinate  to  the  W3 
of  ver.  6a  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxv.  15,  Job  xxix.  2,  Ps.  xc.  15).  The 
poet  calls  his  crafty  and  malicious  foes  ttffi.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  reading  *3$  as  Bottcher  does,  since  without  doubt 
a  partieipial  noun  3j*y,  supplantator,  can  be  formed  from  3j?y, 
tupplantare;  and  although  in  its  branchings  out  it  coincides 
with  agjf,  planta,  its  meaning  is  made  secure  by  the  connection. 
To  render  the  passage :  u  when  wickedness  surrounds  me  about 
my  heels,"  whether  with  or  without  changing  f\V  into  |ty  (Hup- 
feld,  von  Ortenberg),  is  proved  on  all  sides  to  be  inadmissible : 
it  ought  to  have  been  5>W  instead  of  PV ;  but  even  then  it  would 
still  be  an  awkward  expression,  "  to  surround  any  one's  heels,"  * 
and  the  DTOaf?,  which  follows,  would  be  unconnected  with 
what  precedes.  This  last  word  comes  after  *3j?y,  giving  minute- 
ness to  the  description,  and  is  then  continued  quite  regularly 
in  ver.  lb  by  the  finite  verb.  Up  to  this  point  all  is  clear 
enough ;  but  now  the  difficulties  accumulate.  One  naturally 
expects  the  thought,  that  the  rich  man  is  not  able  to  redeem 
himself  from  death.  Instead  of  this  it  is  said,  that  no  man  is  able 
to  redeem  another  from  death.  Ewald,  Bottcher,  and  others, 
therefore,  take  n«,  as  in  Ezek.  xviii.  10,  xxi.  20  (vid.  Hitzig), 
to  be  a  careless  form  of  writing  for  ?]N,  and  change  HW  into 
the  reflexive  nib) ;  but  the  thought  that  is  sought  thus  to  be 
brought  out  is  only  then  arrived  at  with  great  difficulty :  the 
words  ought  to  be  tefcu  7Tfo\  *6  V'K  7]K.  The  words  as  they 
stand  assert :  a  brother  (nx,  as  a  prominently  placed  object, 
with  Rebia  magnum,  =  VfiK,  cf.  Ezek.  v.  10,  xviii.  18,  Mic.  vii. 
6,  Mai.  i.  6)  can  a  man  by  no  means  redeem,  i.e.  men  cannot 
redeem  one  another.  Hengstenberg  and  Hitzig  find  the 
thought  that  is  to  be  expected  in  ver.  8b :  the  rich  ungodly 
man  can  with  all  his  riches  not  even  redeem  another  (n^), 
much  less  then  can  he  redeem  himself,  offer  a  "1M  for  himself. 


*  This  might  be  avoided  if  it  were  possible  for  i^py  f\y  to  mean  "  the 
sin  that  follows  my  heels,  that  follows  me  at  the  heels ; "  but  apart  from 
fl]}  being  unsuitable  with  this  interpretation,  an  impossible  meaning  is 
thereby  extorted  from  the  genitive  construction.  This,  however,  is  per- 
haps what  is  meant  by  the  expression  of  the  LXX.,  q  dLvopict  rrj;  vripwii 
pov,  so  much  spoken  of  in  the  Greek  Church  down  to  the  present  day. 
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But  if  the  poet  meant  to  be  so  understood,  he  must  have 
written  N^}  and  Spm  "is*3.  Vers.  8a  and  85  bear  no  appearance 
of  referring  to  different  persons ;  the  second  clause  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  necessary  supplement  of  the  first :  Among  men 
certainly  it  is  possible  under  some  circumstances  for  one  who 
is  delivered  over  to  death  to  be  freed  by  money,  but  no  "^3 
(=  ^23  JV13,  Ex.  xxi.  30  and  frequently)  can  be  given  to  God 
(  DvftV6).  * 

All  idea  of  the  thought  one  would  most  naturally  look  for 
must  therefore  be  given  up,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  clear  why 
the  poet  has  given  no  direct  expression  to  it.  And  this  can  be 
done.  The  thought  of  a  man's  redeeming  himself  is  far  from 
the  poet's  mind;  and  the  contrast  which  he  has  before  his 
mind  is  this :  no  man  can  redeem  another,  Elohim  only  can 
redeem  man.  That  one  of  his  fellow-men  cannot  redeem  a 
man,  is  expressed  as  strongly  as  possible  by  the  words  rna'fcO 
rna* ;  the  negative  in  other  instances  stands  after  the  intensive 
infinitive,  but  here,  as  in  Gen.  iii.  4,  Amos  ix.  8,  Isa.  xxviii. 
28,  before  it.  By  an  easy  flight  of  irony,  ver.  9  says  that  the 
\vrpov  which  is  required  to  be  paid  for  the  souls  of  men  is  too 
precious,  i.e.  exorbitant,  or  such  as  cannot  be  found,  and  that 
he  (whoever  might  wish  to  lay  it  down)  lets  it  alone  (is  obliged 
to  let  it  alone)  for  ever.  Thus  much  is  clear  enough,  so  far 
as  the  language  is  concerned  yV}\  according  to  the  consec. 
temp.  =  751$),  and,  although  somewhat  fully  expressed,  is  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  connection.  But  how  is  ver.  10 
attached  to  what  precedes?  Hengstenberg  renders  it,  "he 
must  for  ever  give  it  up,  that  he  should  live  continually  and 
not  see  the  grave."  But  according  to  the  syntax,  W  cannot  be 
attached  to  ?irn,  but  only  to  the  futures  in  ver.  8,  ranking 
with  which  the  voluntative  TTI,  et  vivat,  is  equivalent  to  the 
consequential  ut  vivat  (Ew.  §  347,  a).  Thus,  therefore,  nothing 
remains  but  to  take  ver.  9  (which  von  Ortenberg  expunges  as 
a  gloss  upon  ver.  8)  as  a  parenthesis;  the  principal  clause 
affirms  that  no  man  can  give  to  God  a  ransom  that  shall  pro 
tect  another  against  death,  so  that  this  other  should  still  con- 
tinue (ity)  to  live,  and  that  without  end  (n>*^),  without  seeing 
the  grave,  i.e.  without  being  obliged  to  go  down  into  the  grave. 
The  *?  in  ver.  11  is  now  confirmatory  of  what  is  denied  by  its 
opposite ;  it  is,  therefore,  according  to  the  sense,  imo  (cf .  1  Kings 
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xxi.  15):  .  .  .  that  he  may  not  see  the  grave — no  indeed, 
without  being  able  to  interpose  and  alter  it,  he  must  see  how- 
all  men,  without  distinction,  succumb  to  death.  Designedly 
the  word  used  of  the  death  of  wise  men  is  n^D,  and  of  the  death 
of  the  fool  and  the  stupid  man,  "HK.  Kurtz  renders  :  "  together 
with  the  fool  and  the  slow  of  understanding;"  but  W  as  a  pro- 
position cannot  be  supported  ;  moreover,  tttjn  would  then  have 
M  the  wise"  as  its  subject,  which  is  surely  not  the  intention  of 
the  poet.  Everything  without  distinction,  and  in  mingled  con- 
fusion, falls  a  prey  to  death  ;  the  rich  man  must  see  it,  and  yet 
he  is  at  the  same  time  possessed  by  the  foolish  delusion  that 
he,  with  his  wealth,  is  immortal.  The  reading  D"J3p  (LXX., 
Targ.,  Syr.),  preferred  by  Ewald,  and  the  conjecture  Dnnp? 
adopted  by  Olshausen  and  Riehm,  give  a  thought  that  is  not 
altogether  contrary  to  the  connection,  viz.  the  narrow  grave  is 
the  eternal  habitation  of  those  who  called  broad  lands  their 
own ;  but  this  thought  appears  here,  in  view  of  ver.  12c,  too 
early.  2i\>  denotes  the  inward  part,  or  that  which  is  within, 
described  according  to  that  which  encircles  or  contains  it: 
that  which  is  within  them  is,  "  their  houses  (pronounce  battemo) 
are  for  ever"  (Hengstenberg,  Hitzig) ;  i.e.  the  contents  of  their 
inward  part  is  the  self-delusion  that  their  houses  are  everlast- 
ing, and  their  habitations  so  durable  that  one  generation  after 
another  will  pass  over  them ;  cf.  the  similar  style  of  expression 
in  x.  Aby  Esth.  v.  7.  Hitzig  further  renders :  men  celebrate 
their  names  in  the  lands ;  DBQ  sop  to  call  with  a  name  = 
solemnly  to  proclaim  it,  to  mention  any  one's  name  with 
honour  (Isa.  xliv.  5).  But  it  is  unlikely  that  the  subject  of 
W}P  should  now  again  be  any  other  than  the  rich  men  them- 
selves ;  and  ntolK  ^V  for  Hv?"'??  or  n^2  is  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  language.  n?^  is  the  earth  as  tillage,  HioiK 
(only  in  this  passage)  in  this  connection,  fields,  estates,  lands ; 
the  proclaiming  of  names  is,  according  to  2  Sam.  xii.  28,  1 
Kings  viii.  43,  Amos  ix.  12,  equivalent  to  the  calling  of  the 
lands  or  estates  after  their  (the  possessors')  names  (Botteher, 
Hup f eld,  Kurtz).  The  idea  of  the  rich  is,  their  houses  and 
dwelling-places  (and  they  themselves  who  have  grown  up  to- 
gether with  them)  are  of  eternal  duration ;  accordingly  they 
solemnly  give  their  own  names  to  their  lands,  as  being  the 
names  of  immortals.     But,  adds  the  poet,  man  "»(J*3,  in  the 
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pomp  of  his  riches  and  outward  show,  abideth  not  (non  per* 
noctat  =  non  permanet).  -\p*2  is  the  complement  of  the  subject, 
although  it  logically  (cf.  xxv.  13)  also  belongs  to  ivV^S. 
Bottcher  has  shown  the  impropriety  of  reading  f?*"  -  nere 
according  to  ver.  21.  There  are  other  instances  also  of  refrains 
that  are  not  exact  repetitions ;  and  this  correction  is  moreover 
at  once  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  *?2  will  not  suit  ?2\  it  would 
stamp  each  man  of  rank,  as  such,  as  one  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence. On  the  other  hand,  this  emotional  negative  *?2  is  ad- 
mirably suitable  to  j^ :  no  indeed,  he  has  no  abiding.  He  is 
compared  (^"03  like  the  New  Testament  wfiouoOrj),  of  like  kind 
and  lot,  to  cattle  (3  as  in  Job  xxx.  19).  *B*u  is  an  attributive 
clause  to  ntonsia :  like  heads  of  cattle  which  are  cut  off  or 
destroyed.  The  verb  is  so  chosen  that  it  is  appropriate  at  the 
same  time  to  men  who  are  likened  to  the  beasts  (Hos.  x.  7, 15, 
Obad.  ver.  5,  Isa.  vi.  5). 

Vers.  14-21.  Second  part  of  the  discourse,  of  equal  com- 
pass with  the  first.  Those  who  are  thought  to  be  immortal 
are  laid  low  in  Hades ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
cleave  to  God  can  hope  to  be  redeemed  by  Him  out  of  Hades. 
Olshausen  complains  on  this  passage  that  the  expression  is 
abrupt,  rugged,  and  in  part  altogether  obscure.  The  fault, 
however,  lies  not,  as  he  thinks,  in  a  serious  corruption  of  the 
text,  but  in  the  style,  designedly  adopted,  of  Psalms  like  this  of 
a  gloomy  turn.  E3"H  n|  refers  back  to  ver.  13,  which  is  the 
proper  mashal  of  the  Psalm :  this  is  their  way  or  walk  ( "Sp/l 
as  in  xxxvii.  5,  cf.  Hag.  i.  5).  Close  upon  this  follows  to?  ?D3 
(their  way),  of  those  (cf.  lxix.  4)  who  possess  self-confidence ; 
7D3  signifies  confidence  both  in  a  good  and  bad  sense,  self- 
confidence,  impudence,  and  even  (Eccles.  vii.  25)  in  general, 
folly.  The  attributive  clause  is  continued  in  ver.  146 :  and  of 
those  who  after  them  (i.e.  when  they  have  spoken,  as  Hitzig 
takes  it),  or  in  a  more  universal  sense :  after  or  behind  them 
(i.e.  treading  in  their  footsteps),  have  pleasure  in  their  mouth, 
i.e.  their  haughty,  insolent,  rash  words  (cf.  Judg.  ix.  38).  If 
the  meaning  were  u  and  after  them  go  those  who,"  etc.,  then 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  verb  in  connection  with  on^nK  (cf. 
Job  xxi.  33).  As  a  collateral  definition,  "  after  them  =  after 
their  death,"  it  would,  however,  without  any  reason,  exclude 
the  idea  of  the  assent  given  by  their  cotemporaries.     It  is 
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therefore  to  be  explained  according  to  Job  xxix.  22,  or  more 
universally  according  to  Dent.  xii.  30.  It  may  seem  remark- 
able that  the  music  here  strikes  in  forte ;  but  music  can  on  its 
part,  in  mournfully  shrill  tones,  also  bewail  the  folly  of  the 
world. 

Ver.  15,  so  full  of  eschatological  meaning,  now  describes 
what  becomes  of  the  departed.  The  subject  of  Vlfc?  (as  in  Ixxiii. 
9,  where  it  is  Milra,  for  tflg*)  is  not,  as  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
dTranovaiv,  Luke  xii.  20,  higher  powers  that  are  not  named ; 
but  rw  (here  nri£>),  as  in  iii.  7,  Hos.  vi.  11,  Isa.  xxii.  7,  is  used 
in  a  semi-passive  sense :  like  a  herd  of  sheep  they  lay  them- 
selves down  or  they  are  made  to  lie  down  /iNB6  (thus  it  is 
pointed  by  Ben-Asher;  whereas  Ben-Naphtali  points  ™wb9 
with  a  silent  Shebd),  to  Hades  =  down  into  Hades  (cf.  lxxxviii. 
7),  so  that  they  are  shut  up  in  it  like  sheep  in  their  fold.  And 
who  is  the  shepherd  there  who  rules  these  sheep  with  his  rod  ? 
°yT.  ™9'  Not  the  good  Shepherd  (xxiii.  1),  whose  pasture  is 
the  land  of  the  living,  but  Death,  into  whose  power  they  have 
fallen  irrecoverably,  shall  pasture  them.  Death  is  personified, 
as  in  Job  xviii.  14,  as  the  king  of  terrors.  The  modus  consecu- 
tivus,  WWj  now  expresses  the  fact  that  will  be  realized  in  the 
future,  which  is  the  reverse  side  of  that  other  fact.  After  the 
night  of  affliction  has  swiftly  passed  away,  there  breaks  forth, 
for  the  upright,  a  morning ;  and  in  this  morning  they  find 
themselves  to  be  lords  over  these  their  oppressors,  like  con- 
querors, who  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  vanquished 
(the  LXX.  well  renders  it  by  Karafcvpievcrovo-ip),  Thus  shall 
it  be  with  the  upright,  whilst  the  rich  at  their  feet  beneath,  in 
the  ground,  are  utterly  destroyed.  ">i?3p  has  Rebia  magnum, 
D'HK*  has  Asla-Legarme ;  accordingly  the  former  word  does  not 
belong  to  what  follows  (in  the  morning,  then  vanishes  .  .  .), 
but  to  what  precedes,     "nv  or  "V?  (as  in  Isa.  xlv.  16)  signifies  a 

form  or  image,  just  as  rnw  (*»%*)  is  generally  used ;  properly, 

that  which  is  pressed  in  or  pressed  out,  i.e.  primarily  something 
moulded  or  fashioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  potter,  "Vj|*)  or  by  means  of  some  instrument  that 
impresses  and  cuts  the  material.  Here  the  word  is  used  to 
denote  materiality  or  corporeity,  including  the  whole  outward 
appearance  (<£ai/Tacrta,  Acts  xxv.  23).     The  \b  which  refers  to 
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this,  shows  that  B*^tt  is  not  a  contraction  of  Bfnwi  (vid.  on 
xxvii.  5).  Their  materiality,  their  whole  outward  form  be- 
longing to  this  present  state  of  being,  becomes  (falls  away) 
?\XW  r\Xpy?.  The  Lamed  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  "1JD/  rpn, 
Isa.  vi.  13 ;  and  /WW  is  subject,  like,  e.g.,  the  noun  that  follows 
the  infinitive  in  lxviii.  19,  Job  xxxiv.  22.  The  same  idea  is 
obtained  if  it  is  rendered :  and  their  form  Hades  is  ready  to 
consume  (consumturus  est)  ;  but  the  order  of  the  words,  though 
not  making  this  rendering  impossible  (cf.  xxxii.  9,  so  far  as 
Viy  there  means  "  its  cheek "),  is,  however,  less  favourable  to 
it  (cf.  Prov.  xix.  8,  Esth.  iii.  11).  n?3  was  the  most  appro- 
priate word  for  the  slow,  but  sure  and  entire,  consuming  away 
(Job  xiii.  28)  of  the  dead  body  which  is  gnawed  or  destroyed 
in  the  grave,  this  gate  of  the  lower  world.  To  this  is  added 
S?  CTD  as  a  negative  definition  of  the  effect :  so  that  there  no 
longer  remains  to  it,  i^.  to  the  pompous  external  nature  of  the 
ungodly,  any  dwelling-place,  and  in  general  any  place  what- 
ever; for  whatever  they  had  in  and  about  themselves  is  de- 
stroyed, so  that  they  wander  to  and  fro  as  bare  shadows  in  the 
dreary  waste  of  Hades.  To  them,  who  thought  to  have  built 
houses  for  eternity  and  called  great  districts  of  country  after 
their  own  names,  there  remains  no  longer  any  P3t  of  this  cor- 
poreal nature,  inasmuch  as  Hades  gradually  and  surely  destroys 
it ;  it  is  flor  ever  freed  from  its  solid  and  dazzling  shell,  it  wastes 
away  lonesome  in  the  grave,  it  perishes  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
Hup f eld's  interpretation  is  substantially  the  same,  and  that  of 
Jerome  even  is  similar :  et  figura  eorum  conteretur  in  infero 
post  habitaculum  suum ;  and  Symmachus  :  to  8e  /cparepbv  avrwv 
vraXaicbaet,  a8r)<;  anro  tt)?  olKrjaews  t?)?  evTifiov  clvt&v. 

Other  expositors,  it  is  true,  solve  the  riddle  of  the  half -verse 
in  a  totally  different  way.  Mendelssohn  refers  0^  to  the 
upright :  whose  being  lasts  longer  than  the  grave  (survives  it), 
hence  it  cannot  be  a  habitation  (eternal  dwelling)  to  it;  and 
adds,  "  the  poet  could  not  speak  more  clearly  of  the  resurrec- 
tion (immortality) ."  *  A  modern  Jewish  Christian,  Isr.  Pick, 
looked  upon  in  Jerusalem  as  dead,  sees  here  a  prediction  of 
the  breaking  through  of  the  realm  of  the  dead  by  the  risen 


*  In  the  fragments  of  a  commentary  to  his  translation  of  Psalm?,  con- 
tributed by  David  Friodlander 
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One :  M  Their  Rock  is  there,  to  break  through  the  realm  of  the 
dead,  that  it  may  no  longer  serve  Him  as  an  abode."  *  Von 
llofmann's  interpretation  (last  of  all  in  his  Schriftbeweis  ii.  2, 
499,  2d  edition)  lays  claim  to  a  more  detailed  consideration, 
because  it  has  been  sought  to  maintain  it  against  all  objections. 
By  the  morning  he  understands  the  end  of  the  state  or  condition 
of  death  both  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  ungodly.  "  In  the 
state  of  death  have  they  both  alike  found  themselves:  but  now 
the  dominion  of  death  is  at  an  end,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
righteous  begins."  But  those  who  have,  according  to  ver.  15, 
died  are  only  the  ungodly,  not  the  righteous  as  well.  Hofmann 
then  goes  on  to  explain  :  their  bodily  form  succumbs  to  the 
destruction  of  the  lower  world,  so  that  it  no  longer  has  any 
abode ;  which  is  said  to  convey  the  thought,  that  the  ungodly, 
"  by  means  of  the  destruction  of  the  lower  world,  to  which 
their  corporeal  nature  in  common  with  themselves  becomes 
subject,  lose  its  last  gloomy  abode,  but  thereby  lose  their  cor- 
poreal nature  itself,  which  has  now  no  longer  any  continuance :" 
a  their  existence  becomes  henceforth  one  absolutely  devoid  of 
possessions  and  of  space,  [the  exact  opposite  of  the  time  when 
they  possessed  houses  built  for  eternity,  and  broad  tracts  of 
country  bore  their  name."]  But  even  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  last  things,  in  the 
period  after  the  Exile,  the  resurrection  includes  the  righteous 
and  the  unrighteous  (Dan.  xii.  2) ;  and  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament,  the  damned,  after  Death  and  Hades 
are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  receive  another  $UT,  viz.  Gehenna, 
which  stands  in  just  the  same  relation  to  Hades  as  the  trans- 
formed world  does  to  the  old  heavens  and  the  old  earth.  The 
thought  discovered  in  ver.  15,  therefore,  will  uot  bear  being  put 
to  the  proof.  There  is,  however,  this  further  consideration, 
that  nothing  whatever  is  known  in  any  other  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  of  such  a  destruction  of  Sheol ;  and  rriw  found  in 
the  Psalm  before  us  would  be  a  most  inappropriate  word  to 
express  it,  instead  of  wThich  it  ought  to  have  been  rri??? ;  for  the 
figurative  language  in  cii.  27,  Isa.  Ii.  6,  is  worthless  as  a  justi- 
fication of  this  word,  which  signifies  a  gradual  wearing  out  and 


*  In  a  fugitive  paper  of  the  so-called  Amen  Congregation,  which  now 
unhappily  exists  no  longer,  in  Miinchen-Gladbach. 
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using  up  or  consuming,  and  must  not,  in  opposition  to  the 
usage  of  the  language,  be  explained  according  to  ??  and  v3. 
For  this  reason  we  refrain  from  making  this  passage  a  locus 
classicus  in  favour  of  an  eschatological  conception  which  cannot 
be  supported  by  any  other  passage  in  the  Old  Testament.  On 
the  other  side,  however,  the  meaning  of  *ip3?  is  limited  if  it  be 
understood  only  of  the  morning  which  dawns  upon  the  righteous 
one  after  the  night  of  affliction,  as  Kurtz  does.  What  is,  in 
fact,  meant  is  a  morning  which  not  merely  for  individuals,  but 
for  all  the  upright,  will  be  the  end  of  oppression  and  the  dawn 
of  dominion :  the  ungodly  are  totally  destroyed,  and  they  (the 
upright)  now  triumph  above  their  graves.  In  these  words  is 
expressed,  in  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  end  of  all 
time.  Even  according  to  Old  Testament  conception  human 
history  closes  with  the  victory  of  good  over  evil.  So  far  ver. 
15  is  really  a  "  riddle"  of  the  last  great  day ;  expressed  in  New 
Testament  language,  of  the  resurrection  morn,  on  which  ol  aycot, 
7ov  fcocfiov  Kpivovai  (1  Cor.  vi.  2). 

With  ^]K,  in  ver.  16  (used  here  adversatively,  as  e.g.  in  Job 
xiii.  15,  and  as  |3K  is  more  frequently  used),  the  poet  contrasts 
the  totally  different  lot  that  awaits  him  with  the  lot  of  the  rich 
who  are  satisfied  in  themselves  and  unmindful  of  God.  ?JN  be- 
longs logically  to  ^'M,  but  (as  is  moreover  frequently  the  case 
with  PI,  D|,  and  H**)  is,  notwithstanding  this  relation  to  a  follow- 
ing member  of  the  sentence,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence : 
yet  Elohim  will  redeem  my  soul  out  of  the  hand  of  Sheol 
(lxxxix.  49,  Hos.  xiii.  14).  In  what  sense  the  poet  means  this 
redemption  to  be  understood  is  shown  by  the  allusion  to  the 
history  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24)  contained  in  ^nj£  »3.  Bottcher 
shrewdly  remarks,  that  this  line  of  the  verse  is  all  the  more 
expressive  by  reason  of  its  relative  shortness.  Its  meaning 
cannot  be :  He  will  take  me  under  His  protection ;  for  np?  does 
not  mean  this.  The  true  parallels  are  lxxiii.  24,  Gen.  v.  24. 
The  removals  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  were,  as  it  were,  finger- 
posts which  pointed  forward  beyond  the  cheerless  idea  they 
possessed  of  the  way  of  all  men,  into  the  depth  of  Hades. 
Glancing  at  these,  the  poet,  who  here  speaks  in  the  name  of 
all  upright  sufferers,  gives  expression  to  the  hope,  that  God 
will  wrest  him  out  of  the  power  of  Sheol  and  take  him  to 
Himself.     It  is  a  hope  that  possesses  no  direct  word  of  God 
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upon  *  hiefa  it  could  rest ;  it  is  not  until  later  on  that  it  receives 
the  sup}>ort  of  divine  promise,  and  is  for  the  present  only  a 
u  bold  flight"  of  faith.  Nor  can  we,  for  this  very  reason, 
at  torn  pt  to  define  in  what  way  the  poet  conceived  of  this  re- 
demption and  this  taking  to  Himself.  In  this  matter  he 
himself  has  no  fully  developed  knowledge;  the  substance  of 
his  hope  is  only  a  dim  inkling  of  what  may  be.  This  dimness 
that  is  only  gradually  lighted  up,  which  lies  over  the  last  things 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  result  of  a  divine  plan  of  educa- 
tion, in  accordance  with  which  the  hope  of  eternal  life  was 
gradually  to  mature,  and  to  be  born  as  it  were  out  of  this 
wrestling  faith  itself.  This  faith  is  expressed  in  ver.  16;  and 
the  music  accompanies  his  confidence  in  cheerful  and  rejoicing 
strains. 

After  this,  in  vers.  17  sqq.,  there  is  a  return  from  the  lyric 
strain  to  the  gnomic  and  didactic.  It  must  not,  with  Mendels- 
sohn, be  rendered :  let  it  (my  soul)  not  be  afraid ;  but,  since 
the  psalmist  begins  after  the  manner  of  a  discourse :  fear  thou 
not.  The  increasing  1i33,  i.e.  might,  abundance,  and  outward 
show  (all  these  combined,  from  "t?3,  grave  esse),  of  the  prosper- 
ous oppressor  is  not  to  make  the  saint  afraid :  he  must  after  all 
die,  and  cannot  take  hence  with  him  ?3n,  the  all  =  anything 
whatever  (cf.  ?2?,  for  anything  whatever,  Jer.  xiii.  7).  *3,  ver. 
17,  like  idvy  puts  a  supposable  case;  *3,  ver.  18,  is  confirma- 
tory ;  and  *3,  ver.  19a,  is  concessive,  in  the  sense  of  *3"D3, 
according  to  Ew.  §  362,  b :  even  though  he  blessed  his  soul 
during  his  life,  i.e.  called  it  fortunate,  and  flattered  it  by 
cherished  voluptuousness  (cf.  Deut.  xxix.  18,  ^^3  spann,  and 
the  soliloquy  of  the  rich  man  in  Luke  xii.  19),  and  though  they 
praise  thee,  O  rich  man,  because  thou  dost  enjoy  thyself  (Luke 
xvi.  25),  wishing  themselves  equally  fortunate,  still  it  (the  soul 
of  such  an  one)  will  be  obliged  to  come  or  pass  Vriiatf  "ilTiy 
There  is  no  necessity  for  taking  the  noun  "ril  here  in  the  rare 
signification  dwelling  (Arabic  ddr,  synonym  of  menzil),  and  it 
appears  the  most  natural  way  to  supply  i&>23  as  the  subject  to 
Nian  (Hofmann,  Kurtz,  and  others),  seeing  that  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  T?}i3K  in  the  case  of  wan  being  a  form  of  address. 
And  there  is  then  no  need,  in  order  to  support  the  synallage, 
which  is  at  any  rate  inelegant,  to  suppose  that  the  suffix  V— 
takes  its  rise  from  the  formula  vna&r^K  (^Dga)  603,  and  is,  in 
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spite  of  the  unsuitable  grammatical  connection,  retained,  just 
as  n rp  and  0^3,  without  regard  to  the  suffixes,  signify  u  toge- 
ther" and  "all  together"  (Bottcher).  Certainly  the  poet 
delights  in  difficulties  of  style,  of  which  quite  sufficient  remain 
to  him  without  adding  this  to  the  list.  It  is  also  not  clear 
whether  ver.  206  is  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  relative  clause 
intimately  attached  to  1^3**,  or  as  an  independent  clause.  The 
latter  is  admissible,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred :  there  are 
the  proud  rich  men  together  with  their  fathers  buried  in  dark- 
ness for  ever,  without  ever  again  seeing  the  light  of  a  life 
which  is  not  a  mere  shadowy  life. 

The  didactic  discourse  now  closes  with  the  same  proverb  as 
the  first  part,  ver.  13.  But  instead  of  PrT^  the  expression 
here  used  is  P^J  *6l,  which  is  co-ordinate  with  "iJ^S  as  a  second 
attributive  definition  of  the  subject  (Ew.  §  351,  b) :  a  man  in 
glory  and  who  has  no  understanding,  viz.  does  not  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  perishable  and  that  which  is  imperish- 
able, between  time  and  eternity.  The  proverb  is  here  more 
precisely  expressed.  The  gloomy  prospect  of  the  future  does 
not  belong  to  the  rich  man  as  such,  but  to  the  worldly  and 
carnally  minded  rich  man. 
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DIVINE  DISCOUKSE  CONCERNING  THE  TRUE  SACRIFICE 

AND  WORSHIP. 

1  EL  ELOH1M  JAHVE  speaketh, 

And  summoneth  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its 
going  down. 

2  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  Elohim  shineth. 

3  Our  God  will  come  and  shall  not  keep  silence ; 
Fire  devoureth  before  Him, 

And  round  about  Him  it  is  very  tempestuous, 

4  He  calleth  to  the  heavens  above 

And  tc  the  earth  to  come  to  judge  His  people. 

5  u  Gather  My  saints  together  unto  Me, 

Who  make  a  covenant  with  Me  over  sacrifice !" — 
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C)  And  the  heavens  proclaim  His  righteousness, 
For  Elohim  purposetli  to  sit  in  judgment.     (Sela.) 

7  Hear,  then,  My  people,  and  I  will  speak; 

0  Israel,  and  I  will  testify  to  thee — 
Elohim,  thy  God  am  I. 

8  Not  for  thy  sacrifices  do  I  reprove  thee, 

And  thy  burnt-offerings  are  continually  before  Me. 

9  I  have  no  need  to  take  bullocks  out  of  thy  house, 
Nor  he-goats  out  of  thy  folds. 

10  For  Mine  is  every  beast  of  the  forest, 

The  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 
Ill  know  every  bird  of  the  mountains, 

And  that  which  moveth  on  the  meadows  is  with  Me. 

12  If  I  were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee, 
For  Mine  is  the  world  and  its  fulness. 

13  Should  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls  I 

And  the  blood  of  he-goats  should  I  drink  ? 

14  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving, 

And  pay  to  the  Most  High  thy  vows. 

15  And  call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble — 

1  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  honour  Me. 

16  But  to  the  evil-doer  Elohim  saith : 
How  dost  thou  dare  to  tell  My  statutes, 

And  that  thou  takest  My  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ; 

17  Whereas  thou  nevertheless  hatest  instruction, 
And  castest  My  words  behind  thee  ? ! 

18  When  thou  seest  a  thief,  thou  takest  pleasure  in  him, 
And  with  adulterers  dost  thou  make  thyself  familiar. 

19  Thou  lettest  thy  mouth  loose  to  wickedness, 
And  thy  tongue  frameth  deceit. 

20  Thou  sittest  and  slanderest  thy  brother, 
Upon  thy  mother's  son  thou  bringest  reproach. 

21  These  things  doest  thou,  and,  because  I  keep  silence, 
Thou  thinkest  I  am  exactly  like  thee — 

I  will  show  thee  and  set  it  before  thine  eyes. 

22  Consider,  now,  this,  ye  who  forget  God, 

Lest  I  tear  in  pieces  and  there  be  none  to  rescue. 
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23  Whoso  offereth  thanksgiving,  honoureth  Me  truly, 

And  prepareth  a  way,  in  which  I  may  show  him  the  salva- 
tion of  Elohim. 

With  the  preceding  Psalm  the  series  of  the  Korahitic 
Elohim-Psalms  of  the  primary  collection  (Ps.  i.-lxxii.)  closes. 
There  are,  reckoning  Ps.  xlii.  and  xliii.  as  one  Psalm,  seven  of 
them  (Ps.  xlii.-xlix.).  They  form  the  principal  group  of  the 
Korahitic  Psalms,  to  which  the  third  book  furnishes  a  supple- 
ment, bearing  in  part  an  Elohimic  (Ps.  lxxxiv.)  and  in  part  a 
Jehovic  impress  (Ps.  Ixxxv.,  lxxxvii.,  lxxxviii.).  The  Asaphic 
Psalms,  on  the  contrary,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Elohimic 
style  of  Psalms,  but  do  not,  however,  all  stand  together :  the 
principal  group  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  book  (Ps. 
lxxiii.-lxxxiii.),  and  the  primary  collection  contains  only  one 
of  them,  viz.  Ps.  1.,  which  is  here  placed  immediately  after  Ps. 
xlix.  on  account  of  several  points  of  mutual  relationship,  and 
more  especially  because  the  prominent  Hear  then,  My  people 
(1.  7),  is  in  accord  with  the  beginning  of  Ps.  xlix.,  Hear,  all  ye 
peoples. 

According  to  1  Chron.  xxiii.  2-5,  the  whole  of  the  thirty- 
eight  thousand  Levites  were  divided  by  David  into  four 
divisions  (24,000  +  6000  +  4000  +  4000).  To  the  fourth 
division  (4000)  was  assigned  the  music  belonging  to  divine 
worship.  Out  of  this  division,  however,  a  select  company  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  singers  was  further  singled  out, 
and  divided  into  twenty-four  classes.  These  last  were  placed 
under  three  leaders  or  precentors  (Sangmeister),  viz.  fourteen 
classes  under  Heman  the  Kehathite  and  his  fourteen  sons ; 
four  classes  under  Asaph  the  Gersonite  and  his  four  sons ; 
and  six  classes  under  Ethan  (Jeduthun)  and  his  six  sons 
(1  Chron.  ch.  xxv.,  cf.  ch.  xv.  17  sqq.).  The  instruments 
played  by  these  three  leaders,  which  they  made  use  of  on 
account  of  their  clear,  penetrating  sound,  were  the  cymbals 
(1  Chron.  xv.  19).  Also  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  5,  where  Asaph  is 
described  as  the  chief  (BWin)  of  the  sacred  music  in  the  tent 
where  the  Ark  was  placed,  he  strikes  the  cymbals.  That  he 
was  the  chief,  first  leader,  cannot  be  affirmed.  The  usual 
order  of  the  names  is  u  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan."  The 
same  order  is  also  observed  in  the  genealogies  of  the  three  in 
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1  Chron.  vi.  16-32.     Heman  takes  the  prominent  place,  and 
at  his  right  hand  stands  Asaph,  and  on  his  left  Ethan. 

History  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  Asaph  was  also  a 
Psalm-writer.  For,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxix.  30,  Hezekiah 
brought  "  the  words  of  David  and  of  Asaph  the  seer"  into  use 
again  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God.  And  in  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah,  ch.  xii.  46,  David  and  Asaph  are  placed  side  by 
side  as  Dmfcfon  ^Ki  in  the  days  of  old  in  Israel. 

The  twelve  Psalms  bearing  the  inscription  *]DX?  are  all 
Elohimic.  The  name  of  God  rorp  does  not  occur  at  all  in  two 
(lxxvii.,  lxxxii.),  and  in  the  rest  only  once,  or  at  the  most  twice. 
Side  by  side  with  DTita,  tfW  and  b$  are  used  as  favourite  names, 
and  especial  preference  is  also  given  to  |iv]>.  Of  compounded 
names  of  God,  Hjnj.  DWK  ?K  (only  besides  in  Josh.  xxii.  22)  in 
the  Psalter,  and  nto¥  Dv6«  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
generally  (vid.  Symbolce,  pp.  14—16),  are  exclusively  peculiar  to 
them.  So  far  as  concerns  their  contents,  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  Korahitic  Psalms  by  their  prophetically  judicial 
character.  As  in  the  prophets,  God  is  frequently  introduced 
as  speaking ;  and  we  meet  with  detailed  prophetical  pictures 
of  the  appearing  of  God  the  Judge,  together  with  somewhat 
long  judicial  addresses  (Ps.  L,  lxxv.,  lxxxii.).  The  appellation 
njhn,  which  Asaph  bears  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  30,  accords  with  this ; 
notwithstanding  the  chronicler  also  applies  the  same  epithet  to 
both  the  other  precentors.  The  ground  of  this,  as  with  N33, 
which  is  used  by  the  chronicler  of  the  singing  and  playing  of 
instruments  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  intimate  connection  between  the  sacred  lyric  and  pro- 
phecy as  a  whole.  The  future  visionary  character  of  the 
Asaphic  Psalms  has  its  reverse  side  in  the  historical  past.  We 
frequently  meet  wTith  descriptive  retrospective  glances  at  facts 
of  the  primeval  history  (lxxiv.  13-15,  lxxvii.  15  sqq.,  lxxx.  9-12, 
lxxxi.  5-8,  lxxxiii.  10-12),  and  Ps.  lxxviii.  is  entirely  taken  up 
with  holding  up  the  mirror  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  nation 
to  the  people  of  the  present.  If  we  read  the  twelve  Psalms  of 
Asaph  in  order  one  after  the  other,  we  shall,  moreover,  observe 
this  striking  characteristic,  that  mention  is  made  of  Joseph  and 
the  tribes  descended  from  him  more  frequently  than  anywhere 
else  (lxxvii.  16,  lxxviii.  9,  67  sq.,  lxxxi.  6,  lxxx.  2  sq.).  Nor 
is  another  feature  less  remarkable,  viz.  that  the  mutual  rela- 
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tionsliip  of  Jahve  to  Israel  is  set  forth  under  the  figure  of  the 
shepherd  and  his  flock  rather  than  any  other  (lxxiv.  1,  lxxvii. 
21,  lxxviii.  52,  cf.  lxx.-lxxii.,  lxxix.  13,  lxxx.  2).  Moreover 
these  Psalms  delight  in  other  respects  to  vary  the  designations 
for  the  people  of  God  as  much  as  possible. 

In  Ps.  L,  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.,  we  have  before  us  a  peculiar  type 
of  Psalms.  The  inscription  ^DiO  has,  so  to  speak,  deep-lying 
internal  grounds  in  its  support.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  inscription  that  all  these  Psalms  were  composed  by  the  aged 
Asaph,  who,  as  lxxviii.  69  shows,  lived  until  the  early  part  of 
Solomon's  reign.  The  outward  marks  peculiar  to  Asaph  were 
continued  in  his  posterity  even  into  the  period  after  the  Exile. 
History  mentions  Asaphites  under  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx. 
14),  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  13),  and  among  the  exiles 
who  returned  (Ezra  ii.  41,  cf.  iii.  10,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  Asaphites ;  Neh.  vii.  44,  cf .  xi.  22,  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  of  them).  Since  down  to  the  period  after  the  Exile  even 
the  cymbals  (DwVD)  descended  to  them  from  their  ancestor, 
the  poetic  talent  and  enthusiasm  may  also  have  been  hereditary 
among  them.  The  later  "Psalms  of  Asaph,"  whether  com- 
posed by  later  Asaphites  or  some  other  person,  are  inscribed 
*)D&6  because,  by  whomsoever,  they  are  composed  in  the  style 
of  Asaph  and  after  Asaphic  models.  Ps.  1.,  however,  is  an 
original  Psalm  of  Asaph. 

After  the  manner  of  the  prophets  the  twofold  truth  is  here 
advanced,  that  God  has  no  delight  in  animal  sacrifice  without 
the  sacrifice  of  prayer  in  which  the  heart  is  engaged,  and  that 
the  confession  of  His  word  without  a  life  that  accords  with 
His  word  is  an  abomination  to  Him.  It  is  the  very  same  funda- 
mental thought  which  is  expressed  in  xl.  7-9,  lxix.  31  sq.,  Ii. 
18  sq.,  and  underlies  Ps.  xxiv.  (1-6)  and  xv. ;  they  are  all 
echoes  of  the  grand  utterance  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  22),  the 
father  of  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms.  It  cannot  surprise  one 
that  stress  is  laid  on  this  denunciation  of  a  heartless  service 
of  works  by  so  many  voices  during  the  Davidic  age.  The 
nothingness  of  the  opus  operatum  is  also  later  on  the  watch- 
word of  the  prophets  in  times  when  religious  observances, 
well  ordered  and  in  accordance  with  legal  prescription,  pre- 
dominate in  Judah.  Nor  should  it  seem  strange  that  Asaph 
the  Levite,  who  was  appointed  to  the  sanctuary  on  Zion,  ex- 
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pn  net  himself  thus ;  for  Jeremiah  was  also  a  Levlte  and  even 
a  priest  (coht')i),  and  yet  no  one  has  spoken  a  bolder,  and  more 
Clltting  word  against  the  outward  and  formal  service  of  sacrifice 
than  he  (Jer.  vii.  22  sq.).  Both  these  objections  being  removed, 
there  is  nothing  else  that  stands  in  the  way  of  our  ascribing 
this  Psalm  to  Asaph  himself.  This  is  favoured  by  echoes  of 
the  Psalm  in  the  prophets  (cf.  ver.  2  with  Lam.  ii.  15,  and  the 
verse-ending  ver.  8,  xxxviii.  18,  with  Isa.  xlix.  16),  and  there 
is  nothing  opposed  to  it  in  the  form  of  the  language. 

Vers.  1-3.  The  theophany.  The  names  of  God  are  heaped 
up  in  ver.  1  in  order  to  gain  a  thoroughly  full-toned  exordium 
for  the  description  of  God  as  the  Judge  of  the  world.  Hupfeld 
considers  this  heaping  up  cold  and  stiff ;  but  it  is  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  Elohimic  style.  The  three 
names  are  co-ordinate  with  one  another;  for  OwK  b&  does  not 
mean  "  God  of  gods,"  which  would  rather  be  expressed  by 
D'«?%^  *?£*  or  DTO  b*.  h$  is  the  name  for  God  as  the  Almighty ; 
DTOK  as  the  Revered  One ;  flVP  as  the  Being,  absolute  in  His 
existence,  and  who  accordingly  freely  influences  and  moulds  his- 
tory after  His  own  plan — this  His  peculiar  proper-name  is  the 
third  in  the  triad.  Perfects  alternate  in  vers.  1-6  with  futures, 
at  one  time  the  idea  of  that  which  is  actually  taking  place,  and 
at  another  of  that  which  is  future,  predominating.  Jahve  sum- 
mons the  earth  to  be  a  witness  of  the  divine  judgment  upon 
the  people  of  the  covenant.  The  addition  "  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  its  going  down,"  shows  that  the  poet  means  the  earth 
in  respect  of  its  inhabitants.  He  speaks,  and  because  what  He 
speaks  is  of  universal  significance  He  makes  the  earth  in  all 
its  compass  His  audience.  This  summons  precedes  His  self- 
manifestation.  It  is  to  be  construed,  with  Aquila,  the  Syriac, 
Jerome,  Tremellius,  and  Montanus,  u  out  of  Zion,  the  perfec- 
tion of  beauty,  Elohim  shineth."  Zion,  the  perfect  in  beauty 
(cf.  the  dependent  passage  Lam.  ii.  15,  and  1  Mace.  ii.  12,  where 
the  temple  is  called  rj  icaXkovr)  tj/jlcov),  because  the  place  of 
the  presence  of  God  the  glorious  One,  is  the  bright  spot  whence 
the  brightness  of  the  divine  manifestation  spreads  forth  like  the 
rising  sun.  In  itself  certainly  it  is  not  inappropriate,  with  the 
LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Luther,  to  take  *B*"5>tao  as  a  designation 
of  the  manifestation  of  Elohim  in  His  glory,  which  is  the  non 
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plus  ultra  of  beauty,  and  consequently  to  be  explained  accord- 
ing to  Ezek.  xxviii.  12,  cf.  Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  and  not  according 
to  Lam.  ii.  15  (more  particularly  since  Jeremiah  so  readily 
gives  a  new  turn  to  the  language  of  older  writers).  But, 
taking  the  fact  into  consideration  that  nowhere  in  Scripture  is 
beauty  (*BJ.)  thus  directly  predicated  of  God,  to  whom  peculiarly 
belongs  a  glory  that  transcends  all  beauty,  we  must  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  accentuation,  which  marks  ^"^ao  by  Mercha 
as  in  apposition  with  PSV  (cf .  Psychol.  S.  49 ;  tr.  p.  60).  The 
poet  beholds  the  appearing  of  God,  an  appearing  that  resembles 
the  rising  of  the  sun  (5T^n,  as  in  the  Asaph  Psalm  lxxx.  2, 
after  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  from  JJBJ,  with  a  transition  of  the  primary 

notion  of  rising,  wsb,  *Jj,  to  that  of  beaming  forth  and  lighting 

up  far  and  wide,  as  in  «_!L->)  ;  for  "  our  God  will  come  and  by 

no  means  keep  silence."  It  is  not  to  be  rendered :  Let  our 
God  come  (Hupfeld)  and  not  keep  silence  (Olshausen).  The 
former  wish  comes  too  late  after  the  preceding  JTDin  (K3J  is 
consequently  veniet,  and  written  as  e.g.  in  xxxvii.  13),  and  the 
latter  is  superfluous,  bit,  as  in  xxxiv.  6,  xli.  3,  Isa.  ii.  9,  and 
frequently,  implies  in  the  negative  a  lively  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  writer :  He  cannot,  He  dare  not  keep  silence,  His  glory 
will  not  allow  it.  He  who  gave  the  Law,  will  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  those  who  have  it  and  do  not  keep  it ;  He  cannot 
long  look  on  and  keep  silence.  He  must  punish,  and  first  of 
all  by  word  in  order  to  warn  them  against  the  punishment  by 
deeds.  Fire  and  storm  are  the  harbingers  of  the  Lawgiver  of 
Sinai  who  now  appears  as  Judge.  The  fire  threatens  to  con- 
sume the  sinners,  and  the  storm  (viz.  a  tempest  accompanied 
with  lightning  and  thunder,  as  in  Job  xxxviii.  1)  threatens  to 
drive  them  away  like  chaff.  The  expression  in  ver.  35  is  like 
xviii.  9.  The  fern.  Niph.  n"W?  does  not  refer  to  P*K,  but  is 
used  as  neuter :  it  is  stormed,  i.e.  a  storm  rages  (Apollinaris, 
ekaCKaTriaOrj  a(j)6Spa).  The  fire  is  His  wrath  ;  and  the  storm 
the  power  or  force  of  His  wrath. 

Vers.  4-6.  The  judgment  scene.  To  the  heavens  above 
pyp,  elsewhere  a  preposition,  here,  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.  39,  xlix. 
25,  an  adverb,  desuper,  superne)  and  to  the  earth  God  calls 
fa  fcO£  as,  e.g..  Gen.  xxviii.  1),  to  both  toy  PT>,  in  order  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  His  people  in  their  presence,  and  with  them 
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as  witnesses  of  His  doings.     Or  is  it  not  that  they  are  summoned 
to  attend,  but  that  the  commission,  ver.  5,  is  addressed  to  them 
(Olshausen,  Ilitzig)  ?     Certainly  not,  for  the  act  of  gathering 
is  not  one  that  properly  belongs  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
which,  however,  because  they  exist  from  the  beginning  and  will 
last  for  ever,  are  suited  to  be  witnesses  (Deut.  iv.  26,  xxxii.  1, 
Isa.  i.  2,  1  Mace.  ii.  37).     The  summons  *BDK  is  addressed,  as 
in  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  and  frequently  in  visions,  to  the  celestial 
spirits,  the  servants  of  the  God  here  appearing.     The  accused 
who  are  to  be  brought  before  the  divine  tribunal  are  mentioned 
by  names  which,  without  their  state  of  mind  and  heart  cor- 
responding to  them,   express  the  relationship   to  Himself  in 
which   God  has  placed  them  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.   15,  Isa.  xlii. 
19).     They  are  called  D*TDn,  as  in  the  Asaph  Psalm  Ixxix.  2. 
This  contradiction  between  their  relationship  and  their  conduct 
makes  an  undesigned  but  bitter  irony.     In  a  covenant  rela- 
tionship, consecrated  and  ratified  by  a  covenant  sacrifice  ("^ 
rnr  similar  to  xcii.  4,  Num.  x.  10),  has  God  placed  Himself 
towards  them  (Ex.  xxiv.) ;   and  this  covenant  relationship  is 
also  maintained  on  their  part  by  offering  sacrifices  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  obedience  and  of  their  fidelity.     The  participle 
Wb   here  implies  the  constant  continuance  of   that  primary 
covenant-making.     Now,  while  the  accused  are  gathered  up, 
the  poet  hears  the  heavens  solemnly  acknowledge  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Judge  beforehand.      The  participial  construction 
fcttn  BBC',  which  always,  according  to  the  connection,  expresses 
the  present  (Nah.  i.  2),  or  the  past  (Judg.  iv.  4),  or  the  future 
(Isa.  xxv.  31),  is  in  this  instance  an  expression  of  that  which  is 
near  at  hand  (fut,  instans).     ton  has  not  the  sense  of  ipse  (Ew. 
§  314,  a),  for  it  corresponds  to  the  "I"  in  WW  »3N  or  WW  W ; 
and  *3  is  not  to  be  translated  by  nam  (Hitzig),  for  the  fact  that 
God  intends  to  judge  requires  no  further  announcement.     On 
the  contrary,  because  God  is  just  now  in  the  act  of  sitting  in 
judgment,  the   heavens,  the   witnesses    most   prominent   and 
nearest   to   Him,   bear   witness   to   His   righteousness.      The 
earthly  music,  as  the  rbo  directs,  is  here  to  join  in  with  the 
celestial  praise.     Nothing  further  is  now  wanting  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  judgment  scene;  the  action  now  begins. 

Vers.  7-15.     Exposition  of  the  sacrificial  Tora  for  the  good 
of  those  whose  holiness  consists  in  outward  works.     The  forms 
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strengthened  by  a7i,  in  ver.  7,  describe  God's  earnest  desire  to 
have  Israel  for  willing  hearers  as  being  quite  as  strong  as  His 
desire  to  speak  and  to  bear  witness.  2  TJJfl,  obtestari  aliquem, 
to  come  forward  as  witness,  either  solemnly  assuring,  or,  as 
here  and  in  the  Psalm  of  Asaph,  lxxxi.  9,  earnestly  warning 

and  punishing  (cf.  j^-i>  with  c->,  to  bear  witness  against  any 

one).  On  the  Dagesli  forte  conjunctive  in  ^^,  vid.  Ges.  §  20, 
2,  a.  He  who  is  speaking  has  a  right  thus  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  Israel,  for  he  is  Elohim,  the  God  of  Israel — by  which 
designation  reference  is  made  to  the  words  "prfrK  mm  '•roK  (Ex. 
xx.  2),  with  which  begins  the  Law  as  given  from  Sinai,  and 
which  here  take  the  Elohimic  form  (whereas  in  lxxxi.  11  they 
remain  unaltered)  and  are  inverted  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
text. As  ver.  8  states,  it  is  not  the  material  sacrifices,  which 
Israel  continually,  without  cessation,  offers,  that  are  the  object 
of  the  censuring  testimony.  T£?ijJ1,  even  if  it  has  Mugrash,  as 
in  Baer,  is  not  on  this  account,  according  to  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  accentuation,  equivalent  to  TTl&jr^n  (cf.  on  the 
other  hand  xxxviii.  18) ;  it  is  a  simple  assertory  substantival 
clause :  thy  burnt-offerings  are,  without  intermission,  continu- 
ally before  Me.  God  will  not  dispute  about  sacrifices  in  their 
outward  characteristics;  for — so  vers.  9-11  go  on  to  say — He 
does  not  need  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  receiving  from  Israel 
what  He  does  not  otherwise  possess.  His  is  every  wild 
beast  (^n,  as  in  the  Asaph  Psalm,  lxxix.  2)  of  the  forest.  His 
the  cattle  *l?j$  *!D.(!3,  upon  the  mountains  of  a  thousand,  i.e. 
upon  the  thousand  (and  myriad)  mountains  (similar  to  "ispp  'Tip 
or  Byp  *™),  or :  where  they  live  by  thousands  (a  similar  com- 
bination to  wy  Vn:).  Both  explanations  of  the  genitive  are 
unsupported  by  any  perfectly  analogous  instance  so  far  as 
language  is  concerned ;  the  former,  however,  is  to  be  preferred 
on  account  of  the  singular,  which  is  better  suited  to  it.  He 
knows  every  bird  that  makes  its  home  on  the  mountains ;  J>m, 
as  usually,  of  a  knowledge  which  masters  a  subject,  compasses 
it  and  makes  it  its  own.  Whatever  moves  about  the  fields  is 
with  Him,  i.e.  is  within  the  range  of  His  knowledge  (cf.  Job 
xxvii.  11,  x.  13),  and  therefore  of  His  power;  H  (here  and  in 
the  Asaph  Psalm  Ixxx.  14)  from  NJNJ  =  VW9  to  move  to  and 
fro,  like  t^D  from  N^P,  to  sweep  out,  cf.  KLvwirerov,  fcpwhaXov, 
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from  Kiptut.  Bat  just  as  little  as  God  requires  sacrifices  in 
order  thereby  to  enrich  Himself,  is  there  any  need  on  His  part 
that  might  be  satisfied  by  sacrifices,  vers.  12  sq.  If  God 
should  hunger,  lie  would  not  stand  in  need  of  man's  help  in 
order  to  satisfy  Himself;  but  He  is  never  hungry,  for  He  is 
the  Being  raised  above  all  carnal  wants.  Just  on  this  account, 
what  God  requires  is  not  by  any  means  the  outward  worship 
of  sacrifice,  but  a  spiritual  offering,  the  worship  of  the  heart, 
ver.  11.  Instead  of  the  D^ofe,  and  more  particularly  mfol  PI3T, 
Lev.  vii.  11-15,  and  TJJ  *??$,  Lev.  vii.  16  (under  the  generic 
idea  of  which  are  also  included,  strictly  speaking,  vowed  thank- 
offerings),  God  desires  the  thanksgiving  of  the  heart  and  the 
performance  of  that  which  has  been  vowed  in  respect  of  our 
moral  relationship  to  Himself  and  to  men;  and  instead  of  the 
njiy  in  its  manifold  forms  of  devotion,  the  prayer  of  the  heart, 
which  shall  not  remain  unanswered,  so  that  in  the  round  of 
this  Xoyircy  \arpeia  everything  proceeds  from  and  ends  in 
ev^aptarla.  It  is  not  the  sacrifices  offered  in  a  becoming 
spirit  that  are  contrasted  with  those  offered  without  the  heart 
(as,  e.g.y  Sir.  xxxii.  [xxxv.]  1-9),  but  the  outward  sacrifice 
appears  on  the  whole  to  be  rejected  in  comparison  with  the 
spiritual  sacrifice.  This  entire  turning  away  from  the  outward 
form  of  the  legal  ceremonial  is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  already 
a  predictive  turning  towards  that  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  which  the  new  covenant  makes  alone  of  avail,  after 
the  forms  of  the  Law  have  served  as  swaddling  clothes  to  the 
New  Testament  life  which  was  coming  into  being  in  the  old 
covenant.  This  u  becoming"  begins  even  in  the  Tora  itself, 
especially  in  Deuteronomy.  Our  Psalm,  like  the  Chokma 
(Prov.  xxi.  3),  and  prophecy  in  the  succeeding  age  (cf. 
Hos.  vi.  6,  Mic.  vi.  6-8,  Isa.  i.  11-15,  and  other  passages), 
stands  upon  the  standpoint  of  this  concluding  book  of  the 
Tora,  which  traces  back  all  the  requirements  of  the  Law  to  the 
fundamental  command  of  love. 

Vers.  16-21.  The  accusation  of  the  manifest  sinners.  It 
is  not  those  who  are  addressed  in  vers.  7  sqq.,  as  Hengstenberg 
thinks,  who  are  here  addressed.  Even  the  position  of  the  words 
"»DK  VVTO\  clearly  shows  that  the  divine  discourse  is  now  turned 
to  another  class,  viz.  to  the  evil-doers,  who,  in  connection  with 
open  and  manifest  sins  and  vices,  take  the  word  of  God  upon 
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their  lips,  a  distinct  class  from  those  who  base  their  sanctity 
upon  outward  works  of  piety,  who  outwardly  fulfil  the  com- 
mands of  God,  but  satisfy  and  deceive  themselves  with  this 
outward  observance,  p  ^'l*?,  what  hast  thou,  that  thou  =  it 
belongs  not  to  thee,  it  does  not  behove  thee.  With  nriNl?  in 
ver.  17,  an  adversative  subordinate  clause  begins :  since  thou 
dost  not  care  to  know  anything  of  the  moral  ennobling  which 
it  is  the  design  of  the  Law  to  give,  and  my  words,  instead  of 
having  them  as  a  constant  test-line  before  thine  eyes,  thou 
castest  behind  thee  and  so  turnest  thy  back  upon  them  (cf. 
Isa.  xxxviii.  17).  H™  is  not  from  pi  (LXX.,  Targum,  and 
Saadia),  in  which  case  it  would  have  to  be  pointed  Yy?\  but 
from  nyj,  and  is  construed  here,  as  in  Job  xxxiv.  9,  with  By : 
to  have  pleasure  in  intercourse  with  any  one.  In  ver.  18a  the 
transgression  of  the  eighth  commandment  is  condemned,  in 
ver.  186  that  of  the  seventh,  in  vers.  19  sq.  that  of  the  ninth 
(concerning  the  truthfulness  of  testimony).  Him  n3  jw7  to 
give  up  one's  mouth  unrestrainedly  to  evil,  i.e,  so  that  evil 
issues  from  it.  3&>n,  ver.  20a,  has  reference  to  gossiping  com- 
pany (cf.  i.  1).  ^BJ.  signifies  a  thrust,  a  push  (cf.  *)*!?),  after 
which  the  LXX.  renders  it  irlOei?  GttavZaXov  (cf.  Lev.  xix. 
14),  but  it  also  signifies  vexation  and  mockery  (cf.  *P_\) ;  it  is 
therefore  to  be  rendered:  to  bring  reproach  (Jerome,  oppro- 
brium) upon  any  one,  to  cover  him  with  dishonour.  The  pre- 
position 3  with  "isn  has,  just  as  in  Num.  xii.  1,  and  frequently, 
a  hostile  signification.  "Thy  mother's  son"  is  he  who  is  born 
of  the  same  mother  with  thyself,  and  not  merely  of  the  same 
father,  consequently  thy  brother  after  the  flesh  in  the  fullest 
sense.  What  Jahve  says  in  this  passage  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  says  in  Rom.  ii.  17-24. 
This  contradiction  between  the  knowledge  and  the  life  of  men 
God  must,  for  His  holiness'  sake,  unmask  and  punish,  ver.  21. 
The  sinner  thinks  otherwise :  God  is  like  himself,  i.e,  that  is 
also  not  accounted  by  God  as  sin,  which  he  allows  himself  to 
do  under  the  cloak  of  his  dead  knowledge.  For  just  as  a  man 
is  in  himself,  such  is  his  conception  also  of  his  God  (yid,  xviii. 
26  sq.).  But  God  will  not  encourage  this  foolish  idea:  "I  will 
therefore  reprove  thee  and  set  (it)  in  order  before  thine  eyes" 
(rDnjJto,  not  ^"W^,  m  order  to  give  expression,  the  second  time 
at  least,  to  the  mood,  the  form  of  which  has  been  obliterated 
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by  tlio  suffix);  He  will  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  sinner,  who 
practically  ami  also  in  theory  denies  the  divine  holiness,  the 
red  state  of  his  heart  and  life,  so  that  he  shall  be  terrified  at 
it.  Instead  of  tfn,  the  infin.  intensit.  here,  under  the  influence 
of  the  close  connection  of  the  clauses  (Ew.  §  240,  c),  is  rf*n ; 
the  oratio  obliqua  begins  with  it,  without  *3  (quod).  ^»3 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  German  deines  Gleichen,  thine 
equal. 

Vers.  22,  23.  Epilogue  of  the  divine  discourse.  Under  the 
name  !?v«  TOW  are  comprehended  the  decent  or  honourable 
whose  sanctity  relies  upon  outward  works,  and  those  who  know 
better  but  give  way  to  licentiousness ;  and  they  are  warned  of 
the  final  execution  of  the  sentence  which  they  have  deserved. 
In  dead  works  God  delighteth  not,  but  whoso  offereth  thanks- 
giving (viz.  not  shelamim-toda,  but  the  toda  of  the  heart),  he 
praises  Him*  and  ^  Eb>.  It  is  unnecessary  with  Luther, 
following  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions,  to  read  DK\ 
The  Talmudic  remark  DBh  X^S  UW  npn  bx  Tdo  not  read  Ejfc\ 
but  DBh]  assumes  D85H  to  be  the  traditional  reading.  If  we  take 
7]*n  DC>  as  a  thought  complete  in  itself, — which  is  perfectly 
possible  in  a  certain  sense  (vid.  Isa.  xliii.  19), — then  it  is  best 
explained  according  to  the  Vulgate  (qui  ordinat  viam),  with 
Bottcher,  Maurer,  and  Hupfeld :  viam  h.  e.  recta  incedere  (lege 
agere)  parans ;  but  the  expression  is  inadequate  to  express  this 
ethical  sense  (cf.  Prov.  iv.  26),  and  consequently  is  also  without 
example.  The  LXX.  indicates  the  correct  idea  in  the  render- 
ing real  i/c€i  6So?  fj  £etfa>  avrco  to  aarrfpiov  Qeov.  The  "pi  tib) 
(designedly  not  pointed  *I^),  which  standing  entirely  by  itself 
has  no  definite  meaning,  receives  its  requisite  supplement  by 
means  of  the  attributive  clause  that  follows.  Such  an  one 
prepares  a  way  along  which  I  will  grant  to  him  to  see  the  sal- 
vation of  Elohim,  i.e.  along  which  I  will  grant  him  a  rapturous 
vision  of  the  full  reality  of  My  salvation.  The  form  *^f5!  is 
without  example  elsewhere.  It  sounds  like  the  likewise  epen- 
thetical  *??*3£!>  Prov.  i.  28,  cf.  viii.  17,  Hos.  v.  15,  and  may 
be  understood  as  an  imitation  of  it  as  regards  sound.  V?1??* 
(=  *n??D  is  in  the  writer's  mind  as  the  form  out  of  pause 


*  In  Vedic  jag,  old  Bactrian  jaz  (whence  jagjas,  the  primitive  word  of 
clyio;),  the  notions  of  offering  and  of  praising  lie  one  within  the  other. 
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Ges.  §  58,  4).  With  ver.  23  the  Psalm  recurs  to  its  central 
point  and  climax,  ver.  14  sq.  What  Jahve  here  discourses  ir 
a  post-Sinaitic  appearing,  is  the  very  same  discourse  concerning 
the  worthlessness  of  dead  works  and  concerning  the  true  will 
of  God  that  Jesus  addresses  to  the  assembled  people  when  He 
enters  upon  His  ministry.  The  cycle  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Gospel  is  linked  to  the  cycle  of  the  revelation  of  the  Law  by 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  this  is  the  point  at  which  both 
cycles  touch. 


PSALM  LI. 

PENITENTIAL  PRAYER  AND  INTERCESSION  FOR  RESTORA- 
TION TO  FAVOUR. 

3  BE  merciful  to  me,  Elohim,  according  to   Thy  loving- 

kindness, 
According  to  the  greatness  of  Thy  compassion  blot  out  my 
transgressions ! 

4  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity, 
And  from  my  sin  make  me  clean. 

5  For  of  my  transgressions  I  am  conscious, 
And  my  sin  is  ever  present  to  me. 

6  i^gainst  Thee  only  have  I  sinned, 

And  done  that  which  is  evil  in  Thine  eyes ; 

That  Thou  mayest  appear  just  when  Thou  speakest, 

Clear  when  Thou  judgest. 

7  Behold,  in  iniquity  was  I  born, 

And  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me. 

8  Behold,  truth  dost  Thou  desire  in  the  reins, 

And  in  the  hidden  part  do  Thou  make  me  to  know  wisdom. 

9  Oh  purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean ; 
Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 

10  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness, 

That  the  bones  which  Thou  hast  crushed  may  exult. 

11  Hide  Thy  face  from  my  sins, 

And  all  my  iniquities  do  Thou  blot  out. 
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IS  Ofeatfi  me  a  clean  heart,  Elohim, 

And  renew  ■  ttedfast  spirit  in  my  inward  part. 

18  Cast  me  not  from  Thy  presence, 

And  TJij  Holy  Spirit  take  not  from  me. 

11   Turn  again  upon  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation, 
And  with  a  spirit  of  willingness  uphold  me. 

15  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  Thy  ways, 
And  sinners  shall  be  converted  to  Thee. 

16  Deliver   me   from    blood-guiltiness,   Elohim,    God  of   my 

salvation, 
Then  shall  my  tongue  exult  over  Thy  righteousness. 

17  O  Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips, 

And  my  mouth  shall  declare  Thy  praise. 

18  For  Thou  delightest  not  in  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it, 
Burnt-offering  Thou  desirest  not. 

19  The  sacrifices  of  Elohim  are  a  broken  spirit, 

A   heart   broken    and   contrite,    Elohim,   Thou    dost    not 
despise ! — 

20  Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion, 
Build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ; 

21  Then  shalt  Thou  delight  in  true  sacrifices,  burnt-offering 

and  whole-burnt-offering ; 
Then  shall  bullocks  be  offered  on  Thine  altar. 

The  same  depreciation  of  the  external  sacrifice  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  Ps.  1.  finds  utterance  in  Ps.  li.,  which  supplements 
the  former,  according  as  it  extends  the  spiritualizing  of  the 
sacrifice  to  the  offering  for  sin  (cf.  xl.  7).  This  Psalm  is  the 
first  of  the  Davidic  Elohim-Psalms.  The  inscription  runs: 
To  the  Precentor j  a  Psalm  by  David,  when  Nathan  the  prophet 
came  to  himy  after  he  had  gone  in  to  Bathsheba,  The  careless- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  style  shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  one  and 
the  same  phrase  is  used  of  Nathan's  coming  in  an  official  capa- 
city to  David  (cf.  2  Sam.  xii.  1)  and  of  David's  going  in  unto 
Bathsheba  (?K  Kte,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  xvi.  2,  cf.  2  Sam.  xi.  4). 
The  comparative  "1^3,  as  a  particle  of  time  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  Latin  quum}  holds  together  that  which  precedes  and 
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that  which  subsequently  takes  place.  Followed  by  the  perfect 
(2  Sam.  xii.  21,  1  Sam.  xii.  8),  it  has  the  sense  of  postquam 
(cf.  the  confusing  of  this  "iBto  with  ipk  *nnx,  Josh.  ii.  7).  By 
Nto3  the  period  within  which  the  composition  of  the  Psalm 
falls  is  merely  indicated  in  a  general  way.  The  Psalm  shows 
us  how  David  struggles  to  gain  an  inward  and  conscious  cer- 
tainty of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  was  announced  to  him 
by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  13).  In  Ps.  vi.  and  xxxviii.  we  have 
already  heard  David,  sick  in  soul  and  body,  praying  for  for- 
giveness ;  in  Ps.  Ii.  he  has  even  become  calmer  and  more 
cheerful  in  his  soul,  and  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  him  except 
the  rapturous  realization  of  the  favour  within  the  range  of 
which  he  already  finds  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  Ps.  xxxii. 
lies  even  beyond  Ps.  Ii.  For  what  David  promises  in  li.  15, 
viz.  that,  if  favour  is  again  shown  to  him,  he  will  teach  the 
apostate  ones  the  ways  of  God,  that  he  will  teach  sinners  how 
they  are  to  turn  to  God,  we  heard  him  fulfil  in  the  sententious 
didactic  Ps.  xxxii. 

Hitzig  assigns  Ps.  Ii.,  like  Ps.  1.,  to  the  writer  of  Isa.  ch. 
xl.-lxvi.  But  the  manifold  coincidences  of  matter  and  of  style 
only  prove  that  this  prophet  was  familiar  with  the  two  Psalms. 
We  discern  in  Ps.  li.  four  parts  of  decreasing  length.  The 
first  part,  vers.  3-11,  contains  the  prayer  for  remission  of  sin ; 
the  second,  vers.  12-15,  the  prayer  for  renewal ;  the  third, 
vers.  16-19,  the  vow  of  spiritual  sacrifices ;  the  fourth,  vers. 
20,  21,  the  intercession  for  all  Jerusalem.  The  divine  name 
Elohim  occurs  five  times,  and  is  appropriately  distributed 
throughout  the  Psalm. 

Vers.  3,  4.  Prayer  for  the  remission  of  sin.  Concerning 
the  interchangeable  names  for  sin,  vid.  on  xxxii.  1  sq.  Although 
the  primary  occasion  of  the  Psalm  is  the  sin  of  adultery,  still 
David  says  W2,  not  merely  because  many  other  sins  were  de- 
veloped out  of  it,  as  his  guilt  of  blood  in  the  case  of  Uriah,  the 
scandal  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  enemies  of  Jahve,  and  his 
self-delusion,  which  lasted  almost  a  whole  year ;  but  also  because 
each  solitary  sin,  the  more  it  is  perceived  in  its  fundamental 
character  and,  as  it  were,  microscopically  discerned,  all  the 
more  does  it  appear  as  a  manifold  and  entangled  skein  of  sins, 
and  stands  forth  in  a  still  more  intimate  and  terrible  relation, 
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as  of  cause  ami  effect,  to  the  whole  corrupt  and  degenerated 
condition  in  which  the  sinner  finds  himself.  In  nriE  sins  are 
conceived  of  as  a  cumulative  debt  (according  to  Isa.  xliv.  22, 
cf.  xliii.  25,  like  a  thick,  dark  cloud)  written  down  (Jer.  xvii. 
1)  against  the  time  of  the  payment  by  punishment.  In  ^?33 
(from  D33,  irXuveiVj  to  wash  by  rubbing  and  kneading  up,  dis- 
tinguished from  frn,  \ovew,  to  wash  by  rinsing)  iniquity  is 
conceived  of  as  deeply  ingrained  dirt.  In  '•jnntD,  the  usual 
word  for  a  declarative  and  de  facto  making  clean,  sin  is  con- 
ceived of  as  a  leprosy,  Lev.  xiii.  6,  34.  The  Keri  runs  ^D33  nnn 
(impend.  Iliph.^  like  ^H,  xxxvii.  8),  "  make  great  or  much, 
wash  me,"  i.e.  (according  to  Ges.  §  142,  3,  6)  wash  me  alto- 
gether, penitus  et  totum,  which  is  the  same  as  is  expressed  by 
the  Chethib  HSin  (prop,  multum  faciendo  =  multum,  prorsus, 
Ges.  §  131,  2).  In  3*13  (Isa.  lxiii.  7)  and  3nn  is  expressed  the 
depth  of  the  consciousness  of  sin ;  profunda  enim  malitia,  as 
Martin  Geier  observes,  insolitam  raramque  gratiam  postulat. 

Vers.  5,  6.  Substantiation  of  the  prayer  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  his  sense  of  sin  is  more  than  superficial,  and  that  he 
is  ready  to  make  a  penitential  confession.  True  penitence  is 
not  a  dead  knowledge  of  sin  committed,  but  a  living  sensitive 
consciousness  of  it  (Isa.  lix.  12),  to  which  it  is  ever  present  as 
a  matter  and  ground  of  unrest  and  pain.  This  penitential 
sorrow,  which  pervades  the  whole  man,  is,  it  is  true,  no  merit 
that  wins  mercy  or  favour,  but  it  is  the  condition,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  manifestation  of  favour  to  take 
place.  Such  true  consciousness  of  sin  contemplates  sin,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be,  directly  as  sin  against  God,  and  in  its 
ultimate  ground  as  sin  against  Him  alone  (N^1?  w^h  •  °f  the 
person  sinned  against,  Isa.  xlii.  24,  Mic.  vii.  9) ;  for  every 
relation  in  which  man  stands  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  created 
things  in  general,  is  but  the  manifest  form  of  his  fundamental 
relationship  to  God ;  and  sin  is  "  that  which  is  evil  in  the  eyes 
of  God"  (Isa.  lxv.  12,  lxvi.  4);  it  is  contradiction  to  the  will  of 
God,  the  sole  and  highest  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  Thus  it  is,  as 
David  confesses,  with  regard  to  his  sin,  in  order  that  .  .  . 
This  $£?  must  not  be  weakened  by  understanding  it  to  refer  to 
the  result  instead  of  to  the  aim  or  purpose.  If,  however,  it  is 
intended  to  express  intention,  it  follows  close  upon  the  moral 
relationship  of  man  to  God  expressed  in  T\2b  *lf  and  TJ^a  ^1^ 
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— a  relationship,  the  aim  of  which  is,  that  God,  when  He  now 
condemns  the  sinner,  may  appear  as  the  just  and  holy  One, 
who,  as  the  sinner  is  obliged  himself  to  acknowledge,  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  pronounce  a  condemnatory  decision  concern- 
ing him.  When  sin  becomes  manifest  to  a  man  as  such,  he 
must  himself  say  Amen  to  the  divine  sentence,  just  as  David 
does  to  that  passed  upon  him  by  Nathan.  And  it  is  just  the 
nature  of  penitence  so  to  confess  one's  self  to  be  in  the  wrong 
in  order  that  God  may  be  in  the  right  and  gain  His  cause.  If, 
however,  the  sinner's  self-accusation  justifies  the  divine  right- 
eousness or  justice,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  all  self-justifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  sinner  (which,  however,  sooner  or  later 
will  be  undeceived)  accuses  God  of  unrighteousness  or  injustice 
(Job  xl.  8) :  then  all  human  sin  must  in  the  end  tend  towards 
the  glorifying  of  God.  In  this  sense  ver.  66  is  applied  by  Paul 
(Kom.  iii.  4),  inasmuch  as  he  regards  what  is  here  written  in 
the  Psalter — ottcos  dv  8ifcat,co6fj<;  iv  toi$  Xoyois  o~ov,  teal  viicrjcrrjs 
iv  Tw  KplveaOal  o~e  (LXX.) — as  the  goal  towards  which  the 
whole  history  of  Israel  tends.  Instead  of  11?12  (in/in.  like 
^jrw,  Gen.  xxxviii.  17,  in  this  instance  for  the  sake  of  similarity 
of  sound*  instead  of  the  otherwise  usual  form  "^Y  in  Thy 
speaking,  the  LXX.  renders  iv  tol<;  \6yot?  gov  =  Tl?*!? ;  in- 
stead of  1BBK>3,  iv  TO)  KptveaOai  ere  ==  ^DSBfoa  (infin.  NipL), 
provided  KpiveaOat,  is  intended  as  passive  and  not  (as  in  Jer.  ii. 
9  LXX.,  cf.  Matt.  v.  40)  as  middle.  The  thought  remains 
essentially  unchanged  by  the  side  of  these  deviations;  and 
even  the  taking  of  the  verb  nr>T,  to  be  clean,  pure,  in  the  Syriac 
signification  vitcav,  does  not  alter  it.  That  God  may  be  justified 
in  His  decisive  speaking  and  judging;  that  He,  the  Judge, 
may  gain  His  cause  in  opposition  to  all  human  judgment, 
towards  this  tends  David's  confession  of  sin,  towards  this  tends 
all  human  history,  and  more  especially  the  history  of  Israel. 

Vers.  7,  8.  David  here  confesses  his  hereditary  sin  as  the 
root  of  his  actual  sin.  The  declaration  moves  backwards  from 
his  birth  to  conception,  it  consequently  penetrates  even  to  the 
most  remote  point  of  life's  beginning.     ^^n  stands  instead  of 


*  Cf.  the  following  forms,  chosen  on  account  of  their  accord : — "»!)&% 
xxxii.  1:  PHjn,  lxviii.  3;  n^KV,  Cant.  iii.  11 ;  rnntr,  Isa.  xxii.  13;  D'HOD, 

:  •  .  t    v  :  t  i    ..    : 

ib.  xxv.  6  ;   Di?H,  ib.  xxv.  7. 
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Wgb,  perhaps  (although  elsewhere,  e.g.  in  xc.  2,  the  idea  of 
painfulness  is  kept  entirely  in  the  background)  with  reference 
to  the  decree,  "  with  pain  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children," 
Gen.  iii.  16  (Kurtz)  ;  and  instead  of  Vlk  nnnn^  with  still  more 
definite  reference  to  that  which  precedes  conception,  the  ex- 
pression is  ^nrp.T  (for  *?£?!£.>  following  the  same  interchange 
of  vowel  as  in  Gen.  xxx.  39,  Judg.  v.  28).  The  choice  of 
the  verb  decides  the  question  whether  by  jftXf  and  Nipn  is  meant 
the  guilt  and  sin  of  the  child  or  of  the  parents.  &rP  (to  burn 
with  desire)  has  reference  to  that,  in  coition,  which  partakes  of 
the  animal,  and  may  well  awaken  modest  sensibilities  in  man, 
without  JViy  and  NDn  on  that  account  characterizing  birth  and 
conception  itself  as  sin  ;  the  meaning  is  merely,  that  his  parents 
were  sinful  human  beings,  and  that  this  sinful  state  (habitus) 
has  operated  upon  his  birth  and  even  his  conception,  and  from 
this  point  has  passed  over  to  him.  What  is  thereby  expressed 
is  not  so  much  any  self-exculpation,  as  on  the  contrary  a  self- 
accusation  which  glances  back  to  the  ultimate  ground  of  natural 
corruption.  He  is  sinful  ^jj?  n^  (lviii.  4,  Gen.  viii.  21), 
is  NEED  N£9>  an  unclean  one  springing  from  an  unclean  (Job 
xiv.  4),  flesh  born  of  flesh.  That  man  from  his  first  beginning 
onwards,  and  that  this  beginning  itself,  is  tainted  with  sin ;  that 
the  proneness  to  sin  with  its  guilt  and  its  corruption  is  propa- 
gated from  parents  to  their  children ;  and  that  consequently  in 
the  single  actual  sin  the  sin-pervaded  nature  of  man,  inasmuch 
as  he  allows  himself  to  be  determined  by  it  and  himself  resolves 
in  accordance  with  it,  becomes  outwardly  manifest — therefore 
the  fact  of  hereditary  sin  is  here  more  distinctly  expressed  than 
in  any  other  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  since  the  Old 
Testament  conception,  according  to  its  special  character,  which 
always  fastens  upon  the  phenomenal,  outward  side  rather  than 
penetrates  to  the  secret  roots  of  a  matter,  is  directed  almost 
entirely  to  the  outward  manifestation  only  of  sin,  and  leaves 
its  natural  foundation,  its  issue  in  relation  to  primeval  history, 
and  its  demonic  background  undisclosed.  The  ?n  in  ver.  7  is 
followed  by  a  correlative  second  \\}  in  ver.  8  (cf.  Isa.  lv.  4  sq., 
liv.  15  sq.).  Geier  correctly  says :  Orat  ut  sibi  in  peccatis 
concepto  veraque  cordis  probitate  carenti  penitiorem  ac  mysticam 
largiri  velit  sapientiam,  cujus  medio  Uberetur  a  peccati  turn  reatu 
turn  dominio.     ri£N  is  the  nature  and  life  of  man  as  conformed 
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to  the  nature  and  will  of  God  (cf.  ak^deia,  Eph.  iv.  21).  A^n, 
wisdom  which  is  most  intimately  acquainted  with  (eindringlich 
weiss)  such  nature  and  life  and  the  way  to  attain  it.  God 
delmhts  in  and  desires  truth  nontax  The  Beth  of  this  word  is 
not  a  radical  letter  here  as  it  is  in  Job  xii.  6,  but  the  preposi- 
tion. The  reins  utpote  adipe  obducti,  here  and  in  Job  xxxviii. 
36,  according  to  the  Targum,  Jerome,  and  Parchon,  are  called 
rrino  {Psychol  S.  269 ;  tr.  p.  317).  Truth  in  the  reins  (cf.  xl. 
9,  God's  law  in  visceribus  meis)  is  an  upright  nature  in  man's 
deepest  inward  parts ;  and  in  fact,  since  the  reins  are  accounted 
as  the  seat  of  the  tenderest  feelings,  in  man's  inmost  experience 
and  perception,  in  his  most  secret  life  both  of  conscience  and 
of  mind  (xvi.  7).  In  the  parallel  member  D*}D  denotes  the 
hidden  inward  part  of  man.  Out  of  the  confession,  that 
according  to  the  will  of  God  truth  ought  to  dwell  and  rule  in 
man  even  in  his  reins,  comes  the  wish,  that  God  would  impart 
to  him  (i.e.  teach  him  and  make  his  own), — who,  as  being  born 
and  conceived  in  sin,  is  commended  to  God's  mercy, — that 
wisdom  in  the  hidden  part  of  his  mind  which  is  the  way  to 
such  truth. 

Vers.  9-11.  The  possession  of  all  possessions,  however, 
most  needed  by  him,  the  foundation  of  all  other  possessions,  is 
the  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  The  second 
futures  in  ver.  9  are  consequents  of  the  first,  which  are  used 
as  optatives.  Ver.  9<z  recalls  to  mind  the  sprinkling  of  the 
leper,  and  of  one  unclean  by  reason  of  his  contact  with  a  dead 
body,  by  means  of  the  bunch  of  hyssop  (Lev.  ch.  xiv.,  Num. 
ch.  xix.),  the  fioTavrj  KaOapjiicrj  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii.  503) ;  and 
ver.  96  recalls  the  washings  which,  according  to  priestly  direc- 
tions, the  unclean  person  in  all  cases  of  uncleanness  had  to 
undergo.  Purification  and  washing  which  the  Law  enjoins, 
are  regarded  in  connection  with  the  idea  implied  in  them,  and 
with  a  setting  aside  of  their  symbolic  and  carnal  outward  side, 
inasmuch  as  the  performance  of  both  acts,  which  in  other 
cases  takes  place  through  priestly  mediation,  is  here  sup- 
plicated directly  from  God  Himself.  Manifestly  3ilK3  (not 
3WN33)  is  intended  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense.  It 
is  a  spiritual  medium  of  purification  without  the  medium  itself 
being  stated.  The  New  Testament  believer  confesses,  with 
Petrarch  in  the  second  of  his  seven  penitential  Psalms :  omnes 
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sorties  meas  tina  gutta,  ve,l  tenuis,  sacri  sanguinis  absterget.  But 
there  is  here  no  mention  made  of  atonement  by  blood;  for  the 
antitype  of  the  atoning  blood  was  still  hidden  from  David.  The 
operation  of  justifying  grace  on  a  man  stained  by  the  blood- 
red  guilt  of  sin  could  not,  however,  be  more  forcibly  denoted 
than  by  the  expression  that  it  makes  him  whiter  than  snow 
(cf.  the  dependent  passage  Isa.  i.  18).  And  history  scarcely 
records  a  grander  instance  of  the  change  of  blood-red  sin  into 
dazzling  whiteness  than  this,  that  out  of  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  David  and  Bathsheba  sprang  Solomon,  the  most 
richly  blessed  of  all  kings.  At  the  present  time  David's  very 
bones  are  still  shaken,  and  as  it  were  crushed,  with  the  sense 
of  sin.  IWj  is  an  attributive  clause  like  by&  in  vii.  16.  Into 
what  rejoicing  will  this  smitten  condition  be  changed,  when  he 
only  realizes  within  his  soul  the  comforting  and  joyous  assur- 
ing utterance  of  the  God  who  is  once  more  gracious  to  him ! 
For  this  he  yearns,  viz.  that  God  would  hide  His  face  from  the 
sin  which  He  is  now  visiting  upon  him,  so  that  it  may  as  it 
were  be  no  longer  present  to  Him ;  that  He  would  blot  out  all 
his  iniquities,  so  that  they  may  no  longer  testify  against  him. 
Here  the  first  part  of  the  Psalm  closes ;  the  close  recurs  to  the 
language  of  the  opening  (ver.  3b). 

Vers.  12,  13.  In  the  second  part,  the  prayer  for  justifica- 
tion is  followed  by  the  prayer  for  renewing.  A  clean  heart 
that  is  not  beclouded  by  sin  and  a  consciousness  of  sin  (for  2? 
includes  the  conscience,  Psychology,  S.  134;  tr.  p.  160);  a 
stedfast  spirit  (p33,  cf.  lxxviii.  37,  cxii.  7)  is  a  spirit  certain 
respecting  his  state  of  favour  and  well-grounded  in  it.  David's 
prayer  has  reference  to  the  very  same  thing  that  is  promised  by 
the  prophets  as  a  future  work  of  salvation  wrought  by  God  the 
Redeemer  on  His  people  (Jer.  xxiv.  7,  Ezek.  xi.  19,  xxxvi.  26); 
it  has  reference  to  those  spiritual  facts  of  experience  which,  it 
is  true,  could  be  experienced  even  under  the  Old  Testament 
relatively  and  anticipatively,  but  to  the  actual  realization  of 
which  the  New  Testament  history,  fulfilling  ancient  prophecy, 
has  first  of  all  produced  effectual  and  comprehensive  grounds 
and  motives,  viz.  fierdvoia  (3?  =  you?),  Kawrj  ktlgls,  Trakvy- 
yeveala  koi  ava/calvcticns  7rvevjjLaT0$  (Tit.  iii.  5).  David,  with- 
out distinguishing  between  them,  thinks  of  himself  as  king,  as 
Israelite,  and  as  man.     Consequently  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
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say  that  EHp?  HVl  (as  in  Isa.  lxiii.  16),  irvevfia  ayicoo-vi7)<;  = 
aycovj  is  here  the  Spirit  of  grace  in  distinction  from  the  Spirit 
of  office.  If  Jahve  should  reject  David  as  He  rejected  Saul, 
this  would  be  the  extreme  manifestation  of  anger  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  20)  towards  him  as  king  and  as  a  man  at  the  same  time. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  none  other  than  that  which  came  upon  him 
by  means  of  the  anointing,  1  Sam.  xvi.  13.  This  Spirit,  by 
sin,  he  has  grieved  and  forfeited.  Hence  he  prays  God  to 
show  favour  rather  than  execute  His  right,  and  not  to  take  this 
His  Holy  Spirit  from  him. 

Vers.  14,  15.  In  connection  with  njna  nn,  the  old  exposi- 
tors thought  of  2H3,  a  noble,  a  prince,  and  n?*?3,  nobility,  high 
rank,  Job  xxx.  15,  LXX.  irvev/juaTi  fjyefiovifcqj  (spiritu  princi- 
pali)  <jTrjpL%6v  fie, — the  word  has,  however,  without  any  doubt, 
its  ethical  sense  in  this  passage,  Isa.  xxxii.  8,  cf.  ^13,  Ps.  liv. 
8 ;  and  the  relation  of  the  two  words  niHJ  nn  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  adjectival,  but  genitival,  since  the  poet  has  just  used 
nn  in  the  same  personal  sense  in  ver.  12a.  Nor  are  they  to  be 
taken  as  a  nominative  of  the  subject,  but — what  corresponds 
more  closely  to  the  connection  of  the  prayer — according  to 
Gen.  xxvii.  37,  as  a  second  accusative  of  the  object :  with  a 
spirit  of  willingness,  of  willing,  noble  impulse  towards  that 
which  is  good,  support  me ;  i.e.  imparting  this  spirit  to  me, 
uphold  me  constantly  in  that  which  is  good.  What  is  meant 
is  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  human  spirit  made  free  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  good  has 
become  an  inward,  as  it  were  instinctive,  necessity.  Thus 
assured  of  his  justification  and  fortified  in  new  obedience, 
David  will  teach  transgressors  the  ways  of  God,  and  sinners 
shall  be  converted  to  Him,  viz.  by  means  of  the  testimony 
concerning  God's  order  of  mercy  which  he  is  able  to  bear  as 
the  result  of  his  own  rich  experience. 

Vers.  16-19.  The  third  part  now  begins  with  a  doubly 
urgent  prayer.  The  invocation  of  God  by  the  name  Elohim 
is  here  made  more  urgent  by  the  addition  of  "'TO^n  WK ;  inas- 
much as  the  prayers  for  justification  and  for  renewing  blend 
together  in  the  u  deliver  me."  David  does  not  seek  to  lessen 
his  guilt ;  he  calls  it  in  DW  by  its  right  name, — a  word  which 
signifies  blood  violently  .shed,  and  then  also  a  deed  of  blood  and 
blood-guiltiness  (ix.  13,  cvi.  38,  and  frequently).      We  have 
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al*o  met  with  W?  construed  with  p  of  the  sin  in  xxxix.  9.  He 
bad  given  Uriah  over  to  death  in  order  to  possess  himself  of 
Bathsheba.  And  the  accusation  of  his  conscience  spoke  not 
merely  of  adultery,  but  also  of  murder.  Nevertheless  the 
consciousness  of  sin  no  longer  smites  him  to  the  earth,  Mercy 
has  lifted  him  up ;  he  prays  only  that  she  would  complete  her 
work  in  him,  then  shall  his  tongue  exultingly  praise  (jjn  with 
an  accusative  of  the  object,  as  in  lix.  17)  God's  righteousness, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  promise,  takes  the  sinner  under 
its  protection.  But  in  order  to  perform  what  he  vowed  he 
would  do  under  such  circumstances,  he  likewise  needs  grace, 
and  prays,  therefore,  for  a  joyous  opening  of  his  mouth.  In 
sacrifices  God  delighteth  not  (xl.  7,  cf.  Isa.  i.  11),  otherwise  he 
would  bring  some  (^J^W,  darem,  sc.  si  velles>  vid.  on  xl.  6) ; 
whole-burnt-offerinrrs  God  doth  not  desire :  the  sacrifices  that 
are  well-pleasing  to  Him  aud  most  beloved  by  Him,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  flesh  and  the  dead  work  of  the  rv6w  and 
the  DsmT  (D^D^)  is  altogether  worthless,  are  thankfulness  (1.  23) 
out  of  the  fulness  of  a  penitent  and  lowly  heart.  There  is 
here,  directly  at  least,  no  reference  to  the  spiritual  antitype  of 
the  sin-offering,  which  is  never  called  mt.  The  inward  part  of 
a  man  is  said  to  be  broken  and  crushed  when  his  sinful  nature 
is  broken,  his  ungodly  self  slain,  his  impenetrable  hardness 
softened,  his  haughty  vainglorying  brought  low, — in  fine,  when 
he  is  in  himself  become  as  nothing,  and  when  God  is  every- 
thing to  him.  Of  such  a  spirit  and  heart,  panting  after  grace 
or  favour,  consist  the  sacrifices  that  are  truly  worthy  God's 
acceptance  and  well-pleasing  to  Him  (cf.  Isa.  lvii.  15,  where 
such  a  spirit  and  such  a  heart  are  called  God's  earthly  temple).* 
Vers.  20,  21.  From  this  spiritual  sacrifice,  well-pleasing  to 
God,  the  Psalm  now,  in  vers.  20  sq.,  comes  back  to  the  material 
sacrifices  that  are  offered  in  a  right  state  of  mind ;  and  this  is 


*  The  Talmud  finds  a  significance  in  the  plural  TOT-  Joshua  ben  Levi 
(B.  Sanhedrin  436)  says :  At  the  time  when  the  temple  was  standing,  who- 
ever brought  a  burnt-offering  received  the  reward  of  it,  and  whoever 
brought  a  meat-offering,  the  reward  of  it ;  but  the  lowly  was  accounted 
by  the  Scriptures  as  one  who  offered  every  kind  of  sacrifice  at  once  (l^fcO 
|bl3  nUllpn  bl  yipri).  In  Irenseus,  iv.  17,  2,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Psedag.  iii.  12,  is  found  to  Qvoiu.  ru  Qsu  Kocphiot  ovvrsTptfipiv/i  the  addition  : 
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to  be  explained  by  the  consideration  that  David's  prayer  for 
himself  here  passes  over  into  an  intercession  on  behalf  of  all 
Israel :  Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion.  "AH  may 
be  a  sign  of  the  accusative,  for  3*ip\i  (^9?)  does  take  the  accu- 
sative of  the  person  (Job  xxiv.  21) ;  but  also  a  preposition,  for 
as  it  is  construed  with  ?  and  E>V,  so  also  with  DN  in  the  same 
signification  (Jer.  xviii.  10,  xxxii.  41).  P^-PD??  are  here,  as  in 
iv.  6,  Deut.  xxxiii.  19,  those  sacrifices  which  not  merely  as 
regards  their  outward  character,  but  also  in  respect  of  the 
inward  character  of  him  who  causes  them  to  be  offered  on  his 
behalf,  are  exactly  such  as  God  the  Lawgiver  will  have  them 
to  be.  By  ?y3  beside  njiy  might  be  understood  the  priestly 
vegetable  whole-offering,  Lev.  vi.  15  sq.  (IT???.  ^C1??,  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  ii.  8),  since  every  njfy  as  such  is  also  <>y2 ;  but 
Psalm-poetry  does  not  make  any  such  special  reference  to  the 
sacrificial  tora.  /yjl  is,  like  Wo  in  1  Sam.  vii.  9,  an  explicative 
addition,  and  the  combination  is  like  ivritt  *]V£>\  xliv.  4,  ioTfi  pK, 
xc.  2,  and  the  like.  A  ^y?  u?&  (Hitzig,  after  the  Phoenician 
sacrificial  tables)  is  unknown  to  the  Israelitish  sacrificial  wor- 
ship. The  prayer :  Build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  is  not 
inadmissible  in  the  mouth  of  David;  since  nja  signifies  not 
merely  to  build  up  what  has  been  thrown  down,  but  also  to  go 
on  and  finish  building  what  is  in  the  act  of  being  built  (lxxxix. 
3) ;  and,  moreover,  the  wall  built  round  about  Jerusalem  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  iii.  1)  can  be  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of 
David's  prayer.. 

Nevertheless  what  even  Theodoret  has  felt  cannot  be  denied : 
to??  iv  Bafivkcbvi  .  •  .  apfAOTTeu  rd  prifiara.  Through  peni- 
tence the  way  of  the  exiles  led  back  to  Jerusalem.  The  sup- 
position is  very  natural  that  vers.  20  sq.  may  be  a  liturgical 
addition  made  by  the  church  of  the  Exile.  And  if  the  origin 
of  Isa.  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  in  the  time  of  the  Exile  were  as  indisput- 
able as  the  reasons  against  such  a  position  are  forcible,  then  it 
would  give  support  not  merely  to  the  derivation  of  vers.  20  sq. 
(cf.  Isa.  lx.  10,  5,  7),  but  of  the  whole  Psalm,  from  the  time  of 
the  Exile ;  for  the  general  impress  of  the  Psalm  is,  according 
to  the  accurate  observation  of  Hitzig,  thoroughly  deutero- 
Isaianic.  But  the  writer  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  shows  signs  in  other 
respects  also  of  the  most  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  earlier 
literature  of  the  Shir  and  the  Mashal;  and  that  he  is  none 
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other  than  Isaiah  reveals  itself  in  connection  with  this  Psalm 
by  the  echoes  of  this  very  Psalm,  which  are  to  be  found  not 
only  in  the  second  but  also  in  the  first  part  of  the  Isaianic 
collection  of  prophecy  (cf.  on  vers.  9,  18).  We  are  therefore 
driven  to  the  inference,  that  Ps.  li.  was  a  favourite  Psalm  of 
Isaiah's,  and  that,  since  the  Isaianic  echoes  of  it  extend  equally 
from  the  first  verse  to  the  last,  it  existed  in  the  same  complete 
form  even  in  his  day  as  in  ours ;  and  that  consequently  the 
close,  just  like  the  whole  Psalm,  so  beautifully  and  touchingly 
expressed,  is  not  the  mere  addition  of  a  later  age. 


PSALM   LII. 

THE  PUNISHMENT  THAT  AWAITS  THE  EVIL  TONGUE. 

3  WHY  boastest  thou  thyself  of  wickedness,  O  thou  mighty 

one  ? ! — 
The  mercy  of  God  endureth  continually. 

4  Destruction  doth  thy  tongue  devise, 

Like  a  sharpened  razor,  O  worker  of  guile ! 

5  Thou  lovest  evil  rather  than  good, 

Lying  instead  of  speaking  that  which  is  right.     (Sela.) 

6  Thou  lovest  only  destroying  words,  O  deceitful  tongue ! 

7  Thus  then  will  God  smite  thee  down  for  ever, 
He  will  seize  thee  and  pluck  thee  out  of  the  tent, 
And  root  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  living.     (Sela.) 

8  The  righteous  shall  see  it  and  fear, 
And  over  him  shall  they  laugh  : 

9  "Behold  there  the  man  who  made  not  Elohim  his  hiding- 

place, 
And  boasted  of  the  abundance  of  his  riches,  trusted  in  his 
self-devotedness !" 

10  1,  however,  am  like  a  green  olive-tree  in  the  house  of  Elohim, 
I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Elohim  for  ever  and  ever. 

11  I  will  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  ever,  that  Thou  hast  accom- 

plished it; 
And  I  will  wait  on  Thy  name,  because  it  is  so  gracious,  in 
the  presence  of  Thy  saints. 
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With  Ps.  lii.,  which,  side  by  side  with  Ps.  li.,  exhibits  the 
contrast  between  the  false  and  the  right  use  of  the  tongue, 
begins  a  series  of  Elohimic  MasMls  (Ps.  lii.-lv.)  by  David.  It 
is  one  of  the  eight  Psalms  which,  by  the  statements  of  the 
inscriptions,  of  which  some  are  capable  of  being  verified,  and 
others  at  least  cannot  be  replaced  by  anything  that  is  more 
credible,  are  assigned  to  the  time  of  his  persecution  by  Saul 
(vii.,  lix.,  lvi.,  xxxiv.,  lii.,  lvii.,  cxlii.,  liv.).  Augustine  calls 
them  Psalmos  fugitivos.  The  inscription  runs :  To  the  Precentor, 
a  meditation  (vid.  xxxii.  1),  by  David,  when  Doeg  the  Edomite 
came  and  told  Saul  and  said  to  him :  David  is  gone  in  to  the 
house  of  Ahimelech,  By  'Nta3,  as  in  li.  2,  liv.  2,  the  writer  of 
the  inscription  does  not  define  the  exact  moment  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Psalm,  but  only  in  a  general  way  the  period  in 
which  it  falls.  After  David  had  sojourned  a  short  time  with 
Samuel,  he  betook  himself  to  Nob  to  Ahimelech  the  priest ; 
and  he  gave  him  without  hesitation,  as  being  the  son-in-law  of 
the  king,  the  shew-bread  that  had  been  removed,  and  the  sword 
of  Goliath  that  had  been  hung  up  in  the  sanctuary  behind  the 
ephod.  Doeg  the  Edomite  was  witness  of  this;  and  when 
Saul,  under  the  tamarisk  in  Gibea,  held  an  assembly  of  his 
serving  men,  Doeg,  the  overseer  of  the  royal  mules,  betrayed 
what  had  taken  place  between  David  and  Ahimelech  to  him. 
Eighty-five  priests  immediately  fell  as  victims  of  this  betrayal, 
and  only  Abiathar  (Ebjathar)  the  son  of  Ahimelech  escaped 
and  reached  David,  1  Sam.  xxii.  6—10  (where,  in  ver.  93  ^na 
is  to  be  read  instead  of  Hay,  cf.  ch.  xxi.  8). 

Vers.  3-6.  It  is  bad  enough  to  behave  wickedly,  but  bad 
in  the  extreme  to  boast  of  it  at  the  same  time  as  an  heroic  act. 
Doeg,  who  causes  a  massacre,  not,  however,  by  the  strength  of 
his  hand,  but  by  the  cunning  of  his  tongue,  does  this.  Hence 
he  is  sarcastically  called  "N23  (cf.  Isa.  v.  22).  David's  cause, 
however,  is  not  therefore  lost ;  for  it  is  the  cause  of  God,  whose 
loving-kindness  endures  continually,  without  allowing  itself  to 
be  affected,  like  the  favour  of  men,  by  calumny.  Concerning 
nfon  vid.  on  v.  10.  ft  Bv  is  as  usual  treated  as  fern. ;  HJD1  nfety 
(according  to  the  Masora  with  Tsere)  is  consequently  addressed 
to  a  person.  In  ver.  5  T\  after  ronK  has  the  Dagesh  that  is 
usual  also  in  other  instances  according  to  the  rule  of  the  V1K 
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especially  in  connection  with  the  letters  nM"iia  (with 
which  Resh  is  associated  in  the  Book  of  Jezira,  Michlol  96&, 
cf.  63£)-*  The  IP  of  afc?  and  W  is  not  meant  to  affirm  tha* 
he  loves  good,  etc.,  less  than  evil,  etc.,  but  that  he  does  no* 
love  it  at  all  (cf.  cxviii.  8  sq.,  Hab.  ii.  16).  The  music  which 
comes  in  after  ver.  5  has  to  continue  the  accusations  con 
amarezza  without  words.  Then  in  ver.  6  the  singing  again 
takes  them  up,  by  addressing  the  adversary  with  the  words 
"thou  tongue  of  deceit"  (cf.  cxx.  3),  and  by  reproaching  him 
with  loving  only  such  utterances  as  swallow  up,  i.e.  destroy 

without  leaving  a  trace  behind  (jta,  pausal  form  of  jta,  like 
JJVS  in  cxix.  36,  cf.  the  verb  in  xxxv.  25,  2  Sam.  xvii.  16,  xx. 
19  sq.),  his  neighbour's  life  and  honour  and  goods.  Hupfeld 
takes  ver.  66  as  a  second  object ;  but  the  figurative  and  weaker 
expression  would  then  follow  the  unfigurative  and  stronger  one, 
and  M  to  love  a  deceitful  tongue  "  might  be  said  with  reference 
to  this  character  of  tongue  as  belonging  to  another  person,  not 
with  reference  to  his  own. 

Vers.  7-9.  The  announcement  of  the  divine  retribution 
begins  with  D3  as  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  4,  Ezek.  xvi.  43,  Mai.  ii.  9.  The 
?nk  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  the  holy  tent  or  tabernacle, 
that  he  has  desecrated  by  making  it  the  lurking-place  of  the 
betrayer  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8  [7]),  which  would  have  been  expressed  by 
k?:!8?i  but  his  own  dwelling.     God  will  pull  him,  the  lofty  and 


*  pTDD  TIN  is  the  name  by  which  the  national  grammarians  designate 
a  group  of  two  words,  of  which  the  first,  ending  with  Kametz  or  Segol,  has 
the  accent  on  the  penult.,  and  of  which  the  second  is  a  monosyllable,  or 
likewise  is  accented  on  the  penult.  The  initial  consonant  of  the  second 
word  in  this  case  receives  a  Dagesh,  in  order  that  it  may  not,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  ictus  of  the  group  of  words  "  coming  out  of  the  distance,* 
i.e.  being  far  removed,  be  too  feebly  and  indistinctly  uttered.  This  dagesh- 
ing,  however,  only  takes  place  when  the  first  word  is  already  of  itself  M ilel, 

or  at  least,  as  e.g.  rp3  riSVD,  had  a  half-accented  penult.,  and  not  when  it 

is  from  the  very  first  Milra  and  is  only  become  Milel  by  means  of  the 
retreating  of  the  accent,  as  tf!?D  Ti&y,  lxxviii.  12,  cf.  Deut.  xxiv.  1.     The 

VftV  T  JT 

penultima- accent  has  a  greater  lengthening  force  in  the  former  case  than 
in  the  latter ;  the  following  syllables  are  therefore  uttered  more  rapidly  in 
the  first  case,  and  the  Dagesh  is  intended  to  guard  against  the  third  syllable 
being  too  hastily  combined  with  the  second.  Concerning  the  rule,  vid. 
Baer's  Thorath  Emeth,  p.  29  sq. 
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imperious  one,  down  (fro,  like  a  tower  perhaps,  Judg.  viii.  9, 
Ezek.  xxvi.  9)  from  his  position  of  honour  and  his  prosperity, 
and  drag  him  forth  out  of  his  habitation,  much  as  one  rakes  a 
coal  from  the  hearth  (nnn  Biblical  and  Talmudic  in  this  sense), 
and  tear  him  out  of  this  his  home  (nno,  cf.  pflj,  Job  xviii.  14) 
and  remove  him  far  away  (Deut.  xxviii.  63),  because  he  has 
betrayed  the  homeless  fugitive ;  and  will  root  him  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living,  because  he  has  destroyed  the  priests  of  God 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  18).  It  then  proceeds  in  vers.  8  sq.  very  much 
like  xl.  4£>,  5,  just  as  the  figure  of  the  razor  also  coincides  with 
Psalms  belonging  to  exactly  the  same  period  (li.  8,  lvii.  5,  cf. 
KW,  vii.  13).  The  excitement  and  indignant  anger  against 
one's  foes  which  expresses  itself  in  the  rhythm  and  the  choice 
of  words,  has  been  already  recognised  by  us  since  Ps.  vii.  as  a 
characteristic  of  these  Psalms.  The  hope  which  David,  in  ver. 
8,  attaches  to  God's  judicial  interposition  is  the  same  as  e.g. 
in  Ps.  lxiv.  10.  The  righteous  will  be  strengthened  in  the  fear 
of  God  (for  the  play  of  sounds  cf.  xl.  4)  and  laugh  at  him 
whom  God  has  overthrown,  saying :  Behold  there  the  man,  etc. 
According  to  lviii.  11,  the  laughing  is  joy  at  the  ultimate  break- 
ing through  of  justice  long  hidden  and  not  discerned ;  for  even 
the  moral  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  (Prov.  xxiv.  17) 
reprobates  the  low  malignant  joy  that  glories  at  the  overthrow 
of  one's  enemy.  By  ntpi>1  the  former  trust  in  mammon  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  is  overtaken  by  punishment  is  set  forth 
as  a  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  put  trust  in  God,  in  Him 

who  is  the  true  TtoD  =  iU^,  hiding-place  or  place  of  protection 

(yid.  on  xxxi.  3,  xxxvii.  39,  cf.  xvii.  7,  2  Sam.  xxii.  33).  nvi  is 
here  the  passion  for  earthly  things  which  rushes  at  and  falls 
upon  them  (animo  fertur). 

Vers.  10,  11.  The  gloomy  song  now  brightens  up,  and  in 
calmer  tones  draws  rapidly  to  a  close.  The  betrayer  becomes 
like  an  uprooted  tree ;  the  betrayed,  however,  stands  firm  and 
is  like  to  a  green-foliaged  olive  (Jer.  xi.  16)  which  is  planted 
in  the  house  of  Elohim  (xc.  14),  that  is  to  say,  in  sacred  and 
inaccessible  ground ;  cf.  the  promise  in  Isa.  lx.  13.  The 
weighty  expression  WWV  ^  refers,  as  in  xxii.  32,  to  the  gracious 
and  just  carrying  out  of  that  which  was  aimed  at  in  the  election 
of  David.     If  this  be  attained,  then  he  will  for  ever  give  thanks 
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ami  further  wait  on  the  Name,  i.e.  the  self-attestation,  of  God, 
which  is  so  gracious  and  kind,  he  will  give  thanks  and  "wait" 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  saints.  This  "waiting,"  ™.PNJL,  is 
open  to  suspicion,  since  what  he  intends  to  do  in  the  presence 
of  the  saints  must  be  something  that  is  audible  or  visible  to 
them.  Also  "hoping  in  the  name  of  God"  is,  it  is  true,  not 
an  unbiblical  notional  combination  (Isa.  xxvi.  8) ;  but  in  con- 
nection with  2)D  *3  ic;?  which  follows,  one  more  readily  looks 
for  a  verb  expressing  a  thankful  and  laudatory  proclamation 
(cf.  liv.  8).  Hitzig's  conjecture  that  we  should  read  njHKI 
is  therefore  perfectly  satisfactory.  TT'pn  ^J  does  not  belong 
to  lit:,  which  would  be  construed  with  W3,  and  not  TD,  but 
to  the  two  votive  words;  cf.  xxii.  26,  cxxxviii.  1,  and  other 
passages.  The  whole  church  (xxii.  23  sq.,  xl.  10  sq.)  shall  be 
witness  of  his  thankfulness  to  God,  and  of  his  proclamation  of 
the  proofs  which  God  Himself  has  given  of  His  love  and 
favour. 


PSALM   LIIL 

ELOHIMIC  VARIATION  OF  THE  JAHVE-PSALM  XIV. 

2  THE  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart :  "  There  is  no  God ; " 
Corruptly  and  abominably  do  they  carry  on  their  iniquity, 
There  is  none  that  doeth  good. 

3  Elohim  looketh  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 

men, 
To  see  if  there  be  any  that  have  understanding, 
If  any  that  seek  after  God. 

4  Every  one  of  them  is  gone  back,  altogether  they  are  corrupt, 
There  is  none  that  doeth  good, 

Not  even  one. 

5  Are  the  workers  of  iniquity  so  utterly  devoid  of  under- 

standing, 
Who  eating  up  my  people  eat  up  bread, 
(And)  call  not  on  Elohim  % 
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6  Then  were  they  in  great  fear,  when  there  was  no  fear ; 
For  Elohim  scattered  the  bones  of  him  that  encamped 

round  about  thee ; 
Thou  didst  put  them  to  shame,  for  Elohim  had  despised 
them. 

7  Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion  ! 
When  Elohim  turneth  the  captivity  of  His  people, 
Jacob  shall  rejoice,  Israel  shall  be  glad. 

Psalms  lii.  and  liv.,  which  are  most  closely  related  by 
occasion,  contents,  and  expression,  are  separated  by  the  inser- 
tion of  Ps.  liii.,  in  which  the  individual  character  of  Ps.  lii.,  the 
description  of  moral  corruption  and  the  announcement  of  the 
divine  curse,  is  generalized.  Ps.  liii.  also  belongs  to  this  series 
according  to  its  species  of  poetic  composition ;  for  the  inscrip- 
tion runs  :  To  the  Precentor,  after  Machalath,  a  Maskil  of  David. 
The  formula  r6nip";>y  recurs  in  Ixxxviii.  1  with  the  addition  of 
ni3yp.  Since  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  is  the  gloomiest  of  all  the  Psalms, 
and  Ps.  liii.,  although  having  a  bright  border,  is  still  also  a 
dark  picture,  the  signification  of  *bf}®9  laxness  (root  i>n,  opp. 
-»E),  sickness,  sorrow,  which  is  capable  of  being  supported  by 
Ex.  xv.  26,  must  be  retained.  thTXtyhy  signifies  after  a  sad 
tone  or  manner  ;  whether  it  be  that  rfrno  itself  (with  the  ancient 
dialectic  feminine  termination,  like  n?^>  lxi.  1)  is  a  name  for 
such  an  elegiac  kind  of  melody,  or  that  it  was  thereby  designed 
to  indicate  the  initial  word  of  some  popular  song.  In  the 
latter  case  TOTVO  is  the  construct  form,  the  standard  song 
beginning  2?  rpno  or  some  such  way.  The  signification  to  be 
sweet  (Aramaic)  and  melodious  (^Ethiopic),  which  the  root  vn 
obtains  in  the  dialects,  is  foreign  to  Hebrew.     It  is  altogether 

inadmissible  to  combine  rbriQ  with  il^,  ease,  comfort  (Germ. 

Gemdchlichkeit,  cf.  mdchlich,  easily,  slowly,  with  mdhlich,  by 
degrees),  as  Hitzig  does ;  since  i>nD,  Rabbinic,  to  pardon,  coin- 
cides more  readily  with  nnD?  li.  3,  11.  So  that  we  may  regard 
machalath  as  equivalent  to  mesto,  not  piano  or  andante. 

That  the  two  texts,  Ps.  xiv.  and  liii.,  are  "  vestiges  of  an 
original  identity"  (Hupfeld)  is  not  established:  Ps.  liii.  is  a 
later  variation  of  Ps.  xiv.     The  musical  designation,  common 
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only  to  the  earlier  Psalms,  at  once  dissuades  one  from  coming 
down  beyond  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  or  Hezekiah.  Moreover, 
we  have  here  a  manifest  instance  that  even  Psalms  which  are 
composed  upon  the  model  of,  or  are  variations  of  Davidic 
Psalms,  were  without  any  hesitation  inscribed  IvA. 

Beside  the  critical  problem,  all  that  remains  here  for  the 
exegesis  is  merely  the  discussion  of  anything  peculiar  in  the 
deviations  in  the  form  of  the  text, 

Ver.  2.  The  well-grounded  asyndeton  town  ^inw'n  is  here 
dismissed ;  and  the  expression  is  rendered  more  bombastic  by 
the  use  of  ty  instead  of  nWy.  fyy  (the  masculine  to  nb)y)y 
pravitas,  is  the  accusative  of  the  object  (cf.  Ezek.  xvi.  52)  to 
both  verbs,  which  give  it  a  twofold  superlative  attributive 
notion.  Moreover,  here  wwn  is  accented  with  Mugrash  in 
our  printed  texts  instead  of  Tarcha.  One  Mugrash  after 
another  is  contrary  to  all  rule. 

Ver.  3.  In  both  recensions  of  the  Psalm  the  name  of  God 
occurs  seven  times.  In  Ps.  xiv.  it  reads  three  times  Elohim 
and  four  times  Jahve ;  in  the  Psalm  before  us  it  is  all  seven 
times  Elohim,  which  in  this  instance  is  a  proper  name  of  equal 
dignity  with  the  name  Jahve.  Since  the  mingling  of  the  two 
names  in  Ps.  xiv.  is  perfectly  intentional,  inasmuch  as  Elohim 
in  vers.  1,  2c  describes  God  as  a  Being  most  highly  exalted  and 
to  be  reverentially  acknowledged,  and  in  ver.  5  as  the  Being 
who  is  present  among  men  in  the  righteous  generation  and 
who  is  mighty  in  their  weakness,  it  becomes  clear  that  David 
himself  cannot  be  the  author  of  this  levelling  change,  which  is 
carried  out  more  rigidly  than  the  Elohimic  character  of  the 
Psalm  really  demands. 

Ver.  4.  Instead  of  ?3H,  the  totality,  we  have  fe,  which 
denotes  each  individual  of  the  whole,  to  which  the  suffix,  that 
has  almost  vanished  (xxix.  9)  from  the  genius  of  the  language, 
refers.  And  instead  of  ID,  the  more  elegant  3D,  without  any 
distinction  in  the  meaning. 

Ver.  5.  Here  in  the  first  line  the  word  "^  which,  as  in 
v.  6,  vi.  9,  is  in  its  right  place,  is  wanting.  In  Ps.  xiv.  there 
then  follow,  instead  of  two  tristichs,  two  distichs,  which  are  per- 
haps each  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  a  line.  The  writer  who  has 
retouched  the  Psalm  has  "estored  the  tristichic  symmetry  that 
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had  been  lost  sight  of,  but  he  has  adopted  rather  violent  means  : 
inasmuch  as  he  has  fused  down  the  two  distichs  into  a  single 
tristich,  which  is  as  closely  as  possible  adapted  to  the  sound  of 
their  letters. 

Ver.  6.  The  last  two  lines  of  this  tristich  are  in  letters  so 
similar  to  the  two  distichs  of  Ps.  xiv.,  that  they  look  like  an 
attempt  at  the  restoration  of  some  faded  manuscript.  Never- 
theless, such  a  close  following  of  the  sound  of  the  letters  of  the 
original,  and  such  a  changing  of  the  same  by  means  of  an 
interchange  of  letters,  is  also  to  be  found  elsewhere  (more 
especially  in  Jeremiah,  and  e.g.  also  in  the  relation  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter  to  Jude1).  And  the  two  lines  sound 
so  complete  in  themselves  and  full  of  life,  that  this  way  of 
accounting  for  their  origin  takes  too  low  an  estimate  of  them. 
A  later  poet,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  or 
Hezekiah,  has  here  adapted  the  Davidic  Psalm  to  some  terrible 
catastrophe  that  has  just  taken  place,  and  given  a  special  cha- 
racter to  the  universal  announcement  of  judgment.  The  addi- 
tion of  ina  rrip6  (supply  "»f «  =  W  "«*,  lxxxiv.  4)  is  meant  to 
imply  that  fear  of  judgment  had  seized  upon  the  enemies  of 
the  people  of  God,  when  no  fear,  i.e.  no  outward  ground  for 
fear,  existed ;  it  was  therefore  DWN  rrnn  (1  Sam.  xiv.  15),  a 
God-wrought  panic.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  host  of  the 
confederates  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  22-24)  ; 
such  also  with  the  army  of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  36).  *3  gives  the  proof  in  support  of  this  fright  from 
the  working  of  the  divine  power.  The  words  are  addressed  to 
the  people  of  God :  Elohim  hath  scattered  the  bones  (so  that 
unburied  they  lie  like  dirt  upon  the  plain  a  prey  to  wild  beasts, 
cxli.  7,  Ezek.  vi.  5)  of  thy  besieger,  i.e.  of  him  who  had  en- 
camped against  thee,  ^jn  instead  of  ^Jjn  =  Y?V  njh.*  By  the 
might  of  his  God,  who  has  overthrown  them,  the  enemies  of 


*  So  it  has  been  explained  by  Menachem ;  whereas  Dunash  wrongly 
takes  the  *]  of  *pn  as  part  of  the  root,  overlooking  the  fact  that  with  the 
suffix  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  T]jn  instead  of  ?pn.  It  is  true  that 
within  the  province  of  the  verb  dch  does  occur  as  a  pausal  masculine  suffix 
n  stead  of  e'cha,  with  the  preterite  (Deut.  vi.  17,  Isa.  xxx.  19,  lv.  5,  and 
even  out  of  pause  in  Jer.  xxiii.  37),  and  with  the  infinitive  (Deut.  xxviii. 
24,  Ezek.  xxviii.  15),  but  only  in  the  passage  before  us  with  the  participle. 
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ITs  people,  Israel  has  put  them  to  shame,  i.e.  brought  to 
DOQght  in  1  way  most  shameful  to  them,  the  project  of  those 
who  were  so  sure  of  victory,  who  imagined  they  could  devour 
Israel  as  easily  and  comfortably  as  bread.  It  is  clear  that  in 
this  connection  even  ver.  5  receives  a  reference  to  the  foreign 
foes  of  Israel  originally  alien  to  the  Psalm,  so  that  conse- 
quently Mic.  iii.  3  is  no  longer  a  parallel  passage,  but  passages 
like  Num.  xiv.  9,  our  bread  are  they  (the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan) ;  and  Jer.  xxx.  16,  all  they  that  devour  thee  shall  be 
devoured. 

Ver.  7.  The  two  texts  now  again  coincide.  Instead  of 
WE*,  we  here  have  rrijJB* ;  the  expression  is  strengthened,  the 
plural  signifies  entire,  full,  and  final  salvation. 
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CONSOLATION  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  BLOODTHIRSTY 

ADVERSARIES. 

3  ELOHIM,  by  Thy  name  save  me, 

And  by  Thy  strength  maintain  my  cause ! 

4  Elohim,  hear  my  prayer, 
Hearken  to  the  wrords  of  my  mouth  : 

5  For  strangers  are  risen  up  against  me, 
And  violent  men  seek  after  my  life ; 

They  set  not  Elohim  before  their  eyes.     (Sela.) 

6  Behold,  Elohim  is  my  helper, 

The  Lord  it  is  who  upholdeth  my  soul. 

7  He  will  requite  the  evil  to  mine  enemies — 
By  virtue  of  Thy  truth  cut  Thou  them  off. 


Attached  to  the  participle  this  masculine  suffix  closely  approximates  to  the 
Aramaic ;  with  proper  substantives  there  are  no  examples  of  it  found  in 
Hebrew.  Simson  ha-Nakdan,  in  his  D^lpn  TDn  (a  MS.  in  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity Library,  fol.  296),  correctly  observes  that  forms  like  7]DK>,  7]Ey,  are 
not  biblical  Hebrew,  but  Aramaic,  and  are  only  found  in  the  language  of 
the  Talmud,  formed  by  a  mingling  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 
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8  With  willing  mind  will  I  sacrifice  unto  Thee, 

I  will  give  thanks  to  Thy  name,  Jahve,  that  it  is  gracious. 

9  For  out  of  all  distress  hath  it  delivered  me, 

And  upon  mine  enemies  doth  mine  eye  delight  itself. 

Here  again  we  have  one  of  the  eight  Psalms  dated  from 
the  time  of  Saul's  persecution, — a  Maskil,  like  the  two  preced- 
ing Psalms,  and  having  points  of  close  contact  both  with  Ps. 
liii.  (cf.  ver.  5  with  liii.  3)  and  with  Ps.  lii.  (cf.  the  resemblance 
in  the  closing  words  of  ver.  8  and  lii.  11)  :  To  the  Precentor, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments  (vid.  on  iv.  1),  a 
meditation,  by  David,  when  the  Ziphites  came  and  said  to  Saul : 
Is  not  David  hidden  among  us  ?  Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahime- 
lech,  had  escaped  to  David,  who  with  six  hundred  men  was 
then  in  the  fortified  town  of  Keila  (Keilah),  but  received 
through  Abiathar  the  divine  answer,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  give  him  up  if  Saul  should  lay  siege  to  the  town. 
Thereupon  we  find  him  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph;  the 
Ziphites  betray  him  and  pledge  themselves  to  capture  him,  and 
thereby  he  is  in  the  greatest  straits,  out  of  which  he  was  only 
rescued  by  an  invasion  of  the  Philistines,  which  compelled 
Saul  to  retreat  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  sqq.).  The  same  history 
which  the  earlier  narrator  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  relates  here, 
we  meet  with  once  more  in  1  Sam.  ch.  xxvi.,  related  with 
fuller  colouring.  The  form  of  the  inscription  of  the  Psalm 
is  word  for  word  the  same  as  both  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  and  in 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  1 ;  the  annals  are  in  all  three  passages  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  inscription. 

Vers.  3-5.  This  short  song  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
Sela.  The  first  half  prays  for  help  and  answer.  The  Name 
of  God  is  the  manifestation  of  His  nature,  which  has  mercy  as 
its  central  point  (for  the  Name  of  God  is  niB,  ver.  8,  lii.  11), 
so  that  ^IP^2  (which  is  here  the  parallel  word  to  inn^ia)  is 
consequently  equivalent  to  ^P.pna.  The  obtaining  of  right  for 
any  one  (H  like  BBK*,  vii.  9,  and  frequently,  H.  n^y,  ix.  5)  is 
attributed  to  the  all-conquering  might  of  God,  which  is  only 
one  side  of  the  divine  Name,  i.e.  of  the  divine  nature  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  diversity  of  its  attributes.  r?N£  (ver. 
46)  is  construed  with  f  (cf.  f>K,  lxxvii.  2)  like  ftft  ntsri,  lxxviii.  1. 
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The  Targam,  misled  by  lxxxvi.  14,  reads  Q^T  instead  of  D^T  in 
ver.  5.  The  inscription  leads  one  to  think  of  the  Ziphites  in 
particular  in  connection  with  "strangers"  and  "violent  men." 
The  two  words  in  most  instances  denote  foreign  enemies,  Isa. 
xxv.  2  sq.,  xxix.  5,  Ezek.  xxxi.  12;  but  ">T  is  also  a  stranger  in 
the  widest  sense,  regulated  in  each  instance  according  to  the 
opposite,  e.g.  the  non-priest,  Lev.  xxii.  10 ;  and  one's  fellow- 
countrymen  can  also  turn  out  to  be  D^ny,  Jer.  xv.  21.  The 
Ziphites,  although  Judseans  like  David,  might  be  called 
"  strangers,"  because  they  had  taken  the  side  against  David ; 
and  "violent  men,"  because  they  pledged  themselves  to  seize 
and  deliver  him  up.  Under  other  circumstances  this  might 
have  been  their  duty  as  subjects.  In  this  instance,  however, 
it  was  godlessness,  as  ver.  be  (cf.  lxxxvi.  14)  says.  Any  one 
at  that  time  in  Israel  who  feared  God  more  than  man,  could 
not  lend  himself  to  be  made  a  tool  of  Saul's  blind  fury,  God 
had  already  manifestly  enough  acknowledged  David. 

Vers.  6-9.  In  this  second  half,  the  poet,  in  the  certainty 
of  being  heard,  rejoices  in  help,  and  makes  a  vow  of  thanks- 
giving. The  a  of  *?pba  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  God  is  one 
out  of  many  who  upheld  his  threatened  life ;  but  rather  that 
He  comes  within  the  category  of  such,  and  fills  it  up  in  Himself 
alone,  cf.  cxviii.  7 ;  and  for  the  origin  of  this  Beth  essentice, 
xcix.  6,  Judg.  xi.  35.  In  ver.  7  the  Keri  merits  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  Chethib  (evil  shall  "  revert"  to  my  spies),  which 
would  at  feast  require  ?V  instead  of  ?  (cf.  vii.  17).  Concerning 
*y?!f,  vid.  on  xxvii.  11.  In  the  rapid  transition  to  invocation 
in  ver.  lb  the  end  of  the  Psalm  announces  itself.  The  truth 
of  God  is  not  described  as  an  instrumental  agent  of  the  cutting 
off,  but  as  an  impelling  cause.  It  is  the  same  Beth  as  in  the 
expression  na'ija  (Num.  xv.  3) :  by  or  out  of  free  impulse. 
These  free-will  sacrifices  are  not  spiritual  here  in  opposition  to 
the  ritual  sacrifices  (1.  14),  but  ritual  as  an  outward  representa- 
tion of  the  spiritual.  The  subject  of  *§**?  is  tne  Name  of  God ; 
the  post-biblical  language,  following  Lev.  xxiv.  11,  calls  God 
straightway  0#n,  and  passages  like  Isa.  xxx.  27  and  the  one 
before  us  come  very  near  to  this  usage.  The  prseterites  men- 
tion the  ground  of  the  thanksgiving.  What  David  now  still 
hopes  for,  will  then  lie  behind  him  in  the  past.  The  closing 
line,  ver.  96,  recaps  xxxv.  21,  cf.  lix.  11,  xcii.  12 ;  the  invoking 
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of  the  curse  upon  his  enemies  in  ver.  7  recalls  xvii.  13,  lvi.  8, 
lix.  12  sqq. ;  and  the  vow  of  thanksgiving  in  ver.  8  recalls  xxii. 
26,  xxxv.  18,  xl.  10  sqq. 


PSALM   LV. 

PRAYER  OF  ONE  WHO  IS  MALICIOUSLY  BESET  AND 
BETRAYED  BY  HIS  FRIEND. 

2  GIVE  ear,  Elohim,  to  my  prayer, 

And  veil  not  Thyself  from  my  supplication ; 

3  Oh  hearken  to  me  and  answer  me  I 

I  toss  to  and  fro  in  my  thoughts  and  must  groan, 

4  Because  of  the  voice  of  the  enemy,  because  of  the  oppression 

of  the  evil-doer. 

For  they  roll  iniquity  upon  me, 
And  in  anger  do  they  pursue  me. 

5  My  heart  writhes  within  me, 

And  the  terrors  of  death  have  fallen  upon  me. 

6  Fear  and  trembling  come  upon  me, 
And  horror  hath  covered  me. 

7  I  thought :  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove, 
Then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest ! 

8  Yea,  I  would  flee  afar  off, 

I  would  lodge  in  the  wilderness.     (Sela.) 

9  I  would  soar  to  my  place  of  refuge 
From  the  raging  wind,  from  the  tempest. 

10  Destroy,  O  Lord,  divide  their  tongues, 
For  I  see  violence  and  strife  in  the  city. 

11  Day  and  night  they  go  their  rounds  upon  its  walls, 
And  evil  and  trouble  are  in  the  midst  of  it. 

12  Destruction  is  in  the  midst  of  it, 

And  oppression  and  guile  depart  not  from  its  market-place. 

13  For  it  is  not  an  enemy  that  reproacheth  me,  then  I  would 

bear  it ; 
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Neither   is    it   he    that   hateth   me  that   exalteth   himself 

against  me, 
Then  I  could  indeed  hide  myself  from  him. 

14  But  thou  wast  a  man  on  an  equality  with  me,  my  companion 

and  familiar  friend, 

15  We  who  were  wont  to  have  sweet  intercourse  together, 
To  the  house  of  Elohim  we  walked  in  the  festive  throng. 

16  Let  death  surprise  them, 

Let  them  go  down  alive  to  Hades ; 

For  wickedness  is  in  their  dwelling,  in  their  inward  part. 

17  As  for  me,  to  Elohim  do  I  cry, 
And  Jahve  will  save  me. 

18  Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon  will  I  meditate  and  groan, 
And  He  will  hear  my  voice, 

19  He  will  deliver,  in  peace,  my  soul,  so  that  they  come  not 

at  me; 
For  they  are  very  many  against  me. 

20  God  will  hear,  and  answer  them — 

Yea,  He  sitteth  enthroned  from  the  very  beginning — (Sela) 

Even  them,  who  think  nothing  of  another, 
And  who  fear  not  Elohim. 

21  He  layeth  his  hand  upon  those  who  are  at  peace  with  him, 
He  violateth  his  covenant. 

22  Smooth  are  the  butter-words  of  his  mouth, 

and  war  is  his  heart ; 
Soft  are  his  words  as  oil,  and  yet  are  sword-blades. 

23  Cast  thy  burden  upon  Jahve, 
He,  He  will  sustain  thee  ; 

He  will  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved. 

24  And  Thou,  Elohim,  shalt  cast  them  down  into  the  abyss  of 

the  pit, 
Bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their  lives ; 
But  I  trust  in  Thee. 

Ps.  liv.  is  followed  by  another  Davidic  Psalm  bearing  the 
same   inscription  :    To  the   Precentor,   with  accompaniment  of 
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stringed  instruments,  a  meditation,  by  David.  It  also  accords 
with  the  former  in  the  form  of  the  prayer  with  which  it  opens 
(cf.  ver.  2  with  liv.  3  sq.) ;  and  it  is  the  Elohimic  counterpart 
of  the  Jahve-Psalm  xli.  If  the  Psalm  is  by  David,  we  require 
(in  opposition  to  Hengstenberg)  an  assignable  occasion  for  it  in 
the  history  of  his  life.  For  how  could  the  faithless  bosom 
friend,  over  whom  the  complaint  concerning  malicious  foes 
here,  as  in  Ps.  xli.,  lingers  with  special  sadness,  be  a  mere 
abstract  personage ;  since  it  has  in  the  person  of  Judas  Iscariot 
its  historical  living  antitype  in  the  life  and  passion  of  the 
second  David  ?  This  Old  Testament  Judas  is  none  other  than 
Ahithophel,  the  right  hand  of  Absalom.  Ps.  lv.  belongs,  like 
Ps.  xli.,  to  the  four  years  during  which  the  rebellion  of  Absalom 
was  forming ;  only  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  when  Absalom's 
party  were  so  sure  of  their  cause  that  they  had  no  need  to  make 
any  secret  of  it.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  David  left  the 
beginnings  and  progressive  steps  of  the  rebellion  of  Absalom 
to  take  their  course  without  bringing  any  other  weapon  to  bear 
against  it  than  the  weapon  of  prayer,  is  discussed  on  Ps.  xli. 

Hitzig  also  holds  this  Psalm  to  be  Jeremianic.  But  it  con- 
tains no  coincidences  with  the  language  and  thoughts  of  Jere- 
miah worth  speaking  of,  excepting  that  this  prophet,  in  ch.  ix. 
1,  gives  utterance  to  a  similar  wish  to  that  of  the  psalmist  in 
vers.  7-9,  and  springing  from  the  same  motive.  The  argument 
in  favour  of  Jeremiah  in  opposition  to  David  is  consequently 
referred  to  the  picture  of  life  and  suffering  which  is  presented 
in  the  Psalm  ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  harmonizes 
better  with  the  persecuted  life  of  Jeremiah  or  of  David.  The 
exposition  which  follows  here  places  itself — and  it  is  at  least 
worthy  of  being  attempted — on  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  of 
the  inscription. 

Vers.  2-9.  In  this  first  group  sorrow  prevails.  David 
spreads  forth  his  deep  grief  before  God,  and  desires  for  himself 
some  lonely  spot  in  the  wilderness  far  away  from  the  home  or 
lurking-place  of  the  confederate  band  of  those  who  are  com- 
passing his  overthrow.  u  Veil  not  Thyself"  here,  where  what 
is  spoken  of  is  something  audible,  not  visible,  is  equivalent  to 
"veil  not  Thine  ear,"  Lam.  iii.  56,  which  He  designedly  does, 
when  the  right  state  of  heart  leaves  the  praying  one,  and  con- 
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sequently  that  which  makes  it  acceptable  and  capable  of  beinc* 
answered  is  wanting  to  the  prayer  (cf.  Isa.  i.  15).     rvfe>  signifies 

a  shrub  (Syriac  shucfio,  Arabic  ^>xl),  and  also  reflection  and 

care  (Arabic,  carefulness,  attention ;  Aramaic,  no,  to  babble, 
talk,  discourse).  The  Hiph.  Tin,  which  in  Gen.  xxvii.  40 
signifies  to  lead  a  roving  life,  has  in  this  instance  the  significa- 
tion to  move  one's  self  backwards  and  forwards,  to  be  inwardly 
uneasy ;  root  TT,  J,,  to  totter,  whence  rdda,  jaruda,  to  run  up 

and  down  (IV.  to  desire,  will)  ;  raida,  to  shake  (said  of  a  soft 
bloated  body) ;  radda,  to  turn  (whence  taraddud,  a  moving  to 
and  fro,  doubting)  ;  therefore :  I  wander  hither  and  thither  in 
my  reflecting  or  meditating,  turning  restlessly  from  one  thought 
to  another.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  njonw  after  lxxvii.  4 
instead  of  ft??**],  since  the  verb  Din  =  non,  xlii.  6, 12,  is  secured 
by  the  derivatives.  Since  these  only  exhibit  Din,  and  not  D\n 
(in  Arabic  used  more  particularly  of  the  raving  of  love),  np^nx^ 
as  also  1*79)  is  Hiph.,  and  in  fact  like  this  latter  used  with  an 
inward  object :  I  am  obliged  to  raise  a  tumult  or  groan,  break 
out  into  the  dull  murmuring  sounds  of  pain.  The  cohortative 
not  unfrequently  signifies  "I  have  to"  or  "I  must"  of  incite- 
ments within  one's  self  which  are  under  the  control  of  outward 
circumstances.  In  this  restless  state  of  mind  he  finds  himself, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  break  forth  into  this  cry  of  pain  on  account 
of  the  voice  of  the  foe  which  he  cannot  but  hear ;  by  reason  of 
the  pressure  or  constraint  (p\>V)  of  the  evil-doer  which  he  is 
compelled  to  feel.  The  conjecture  rijW  (Olshausen  and  Hup- 
feld)  is  superfluous.  njj]J  is  a  more  elegant  Aramaizing  word 
instead  of  nnv. 

T  T 

The  second  strophe  begins  with  a  more  precise  statement  of 
that  which  justifies  his  pain.  The  Hiph.  BW  signifies  here, 
as  in  cxl.  11  (Chethib),  declinare:  they  cast  or  roll  down  evil 
(calamity)  upon  him  and  maliciously  lay  snares  for  him  *1^3, 
breathing  anger  against  him,  who  is  conscious  of  having  mani- 
fested only  love  towards  them.  His  heart  turns  about  in  his 
body,  it  writhes  (^nj)  I  cf.  on  this,  xxxviii.  11.  Fear  and 
trembling  take  possession  of  his  inward  parts ;  ^  in  the  ex- 
pression ^  siy,  as  is  always  the  case  when  followed  by  a  tone 
syllable,  is  a  so-called  Tina  JIDJ,  i.e.  it  has  the  tone  that  has 
retreated  to  the  penult.  (Deut.  i.  38,   Isa.  vii.  24,  lx.  20), 
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although  this  is  only  with  difficulty  discernible  in  our  printed 
copies,  and  is  therefore  (yid.  Accentsystem,  vi.  §  2)  noted  with 
Mercha.  The  jut,  consec.  which  follows  introduces  the  height- 
ened state  of  terror  which  proceeds  from  this  crowding  on  of 
fear  and  trembling.  Moreover,  the  wish  that  is  thereby  urged 
from  him,  which  David  uttered  to  himself,  is  introduced  in 
the  third  strophe  by  a  fut.  consec*  a  Who  will  give  me?"  is 
equivalent  to  "  Oh  that  I  had!"  Ges.  §  136,  1.  In  njbefcl  is 
involved  the  self-satisfying  signification  of  settling  down  (Ezek. 
xxxi.  13),  of  coming  to  rest  and  remaining  in  a  place  (2  Sam. 
vii.  10).  Without  going  out  of  our  way,  a  sense  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  matter  in  hand  may  be  obtained  for  n^riK 
\S>  t^BB,  if  wNlK  is  taken  not  as  Kal  (lxxi.  12),  but  after  Isa. 
v.  19,  lx.  12,  as  Hijplu :  I  would  hasten,  i.e.  quickly  find  for 
myself  a  place  which  might  serve  me  as  a  shelter  from  the 
raging  wind,  from  the  storm.      ^VO  nn  is  equivalent  to  the 

Arabic  rihin  sdijaUin,  inasmuch  as  ^uj,  u  to  move  one's  self 

quickly,  to  go  or  run  swiftly,"  can  be  said  both  of  light  (Koran, 
lxvi.  8)  and  of  water-brooks  (yid,  Jones,  Comm.  Poes.  AsiaL, 
ed.  Lipsice,  p.  358),  and  also  of  strong  currents  of  air,  of  winds, 
and  such  like.  The  correction  n^V?,  proposed  by  Hupfeld, 
produces  a  disfiguring  tautology.  Among  those  about  David 
there  is  a  wild  movement  going  on  which  is  specially  aimed  at 
his  overthrow.  From  this  he  would  gladly  flee  and  hide  him- 
self, like  a  dove  taking  refuge  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  from  the 
approaching  storm,  or  from  the  talons  of  the  bird  of  prey, 
fleeing  with  its  noiseless  but  persevering  flight.f 

Vers.  10-17.  In  the  second  group  anger  is  the  prevailing 
feeling.  In  the  city  all  kinds  of  party  passions  have  broken 
loose ;  even  his  bosom  friend  has  taken  a  part  in  this  hostile 


*  That  beautiful  old  song  of  the  church  concerning  Jesus  has  grown 
out  of  this  strophe : — 

Ecquis  Unas  columbinas 
Alas  dabit  animse  f 
Et  in  almam  cruris  palmam 
Evolat  citissime,  etc. 
t  Kimchi  observes  that  the  dove,  when  she  becomes  tired,  draws  in  one 
wing  and  flies  with  the  other,  and  thus  the  more  surely  escapes.     Aben- 
Ezra  finds  an  allusion  here  to  the  carrier-pigeon. 
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rising.  The  retrospective  reference  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel  which  is  contained  in  the  word  JpB  (cf.  Gen.  x.  25), 
also  in  remembrance  of  ??%  (Gen.  xi.  1-9),  involves  the  choice 
of  the  word  P??,  which  here,  after  Isa.  xix.  3,  denotes  a  swallow- 
ing up,  i.e.  annihilation  by  means  of  confounding  and  rendering 
utterly  futile.  DJ1b6  is  the  object  to  both  imperatives,  the 
second  of  which  is  J?3  (like  the  pointing  usual  in  connection 
with  a  final  guttural)  for  the  sake  of  similarity  of  sound.  In- 
stead of  3*))  Drpn,  the  pointing  is  3^1  DDn?  which  is  perfectly 
regular,  because  the  3^1  with  a  conjunctive  accent  logically 
hurries  on  to  "V?a  as  its  supplement.*  The  subjects  to  ver.  11a 
are  not  violence  and  strife  (Hengstenberg,  Hitzig),  for  it  is 
rather  a  comical  idea  to  make  these  personified  run  round  about 
upon  the  city  walls ;  but  (cf.  lix.  7,  15)  the  Absalomites,  and 
in  fact  the  spies  who  incessantly  watch  the  movements  of 
David  and  his  followers,  and  who  to  this  end  roam  about  upon 
the  heights  of  the  city.  The  narrative  in  2  Sam.  ch.  xv.  shows 
how  passively  David  looked  on  at  this  movement,  until  he 
abandoned  the  palace  of  his  own  free  will  and  quitted  Jeru- 
salem. The  espionage  in  the  circuit  of  the  city  is  contrasted 
with  the  movements  going  on  within  the  city  itself  by  the  word 
mp3.  We  are  acquainted  with  but  few  details  of  the  affair ; 
but  we  can  easily  fill  in  the  details  for  ourselves  in  accordance 
with  the  ambitious,  base,  and  craftily  malicious  character  of 
Absalom.  The  assertion  that  deceit  (nj?1P)  and  the  extremest 
madness  had  taken  possession  of  the  city  is  confirmed  in  ver. 
13  by  *3.  It  is  not  open  enemies  who  might  have  had  cause 
for  it  that  are  opposed  to  him,  but  faithless  friends,  and  among 
them  that  Ahithophel  of  Giloh,  the  scum  of  perfidious  ingrati- 
tude.    The  futures  KfrfcO  and  "iriDSI  are  used  as  subjunctives, 

t   v  t  ••  t  v  i  v  7 

and  \  is  equivalent  to  alioqui,  as  in  li.  18,  cf.  Job  vi.  14.  He 
tells  him  to  his  face,  to  his  shame,  the  relationship  in  which  he 
had  stood  to  him  whom  he  now  betrays.  Ver.  14  is  not  to  be 
rendered :  and  thou  art,  etc.,  but :  and  thou  (who  dost  act  thus) 
wast,  etc.;  for  it  is  only  because  the  principal  clause  has  a 


*  Certain  exceptions,  however,  exist,  inasmuch  as  )  sometimes  remains 
even  in  connection  with  a  disjunctive  accent,  Isa.  xlix.  4,  Jer.  xl.  10,  xli. 
16;  and  it  is  pointed  1  in  connection  with  a  conjunctive  in  Gen.  xlv.  23, 

T 

xlvi.  12,  Lev.  ix.  3,  Mic.  ii.  11,  Job  iv.  16,  Eccles.  iv.  8. 
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retrospective  meaning  that  the  futures  P^-  ana*  ^lOT  describe 
what  was  a  custom  in  the  past.  The  expression  is  designedly 
Tyjga  e^S  and  not  OTD  B*K ;  David  does  not  make  him  feel 
his  kingly  eminence,  but  places  himself  in  the  relation  to  him 
of  man  to  man,  putting  him  on  the  same  level  with  himself 
and  treating  him  as  his  equal.  The  suffix  of  "OijD  is  in  this 
instance  not  subjective  as  in  the  *p"iJD  of  the  law  respecting  the 
asham  or  trespass-offering :  according  to  my  estimation,  but 
objectively :  equal  to  the  worth  at  which  I  am  estimated,  that 
is  to  say,  equally  valued  with  myself.  What  heart-piercing 
significance  this  word  obtains  when  found  in  the  mouth  of  the 
second  David,  who,  although  the  Son  of  God  and  peerless  King, 
nevertheless  entered  into  the  most  intimate  human  relationship 
as  the  Son  of  man  to  His  disciples,  and  among  them  to  that 
Iscariot!  *F?K  from  *|?K,  Arabic  alifay  to  be  accustomed  to 
anything,  assuescere,  signifies  one  attached  to  or  devoted  to  any- 
one ;  and  JHJ*?,  according  to  the  Hebrew  meaning  of  the  verb 
yv,  an  intimate  acquaintance.  The  first  of  the  relative  clauses 
in  ver.  15  describes  their  confidential  private  intercourse;  the 
second  the  unrestrained  manifestation  of  it  in  public.  "riD  here, 
as  in  Job  xix.  19  (vid.  supra  on  xxv.  14).  1iD  PWn,  to  make 
friendly  intercourse  sweet,  is  equivalent  to  cherishing  it.  BUT, 
stands  over  against  "liD,  just  like  TiD,  secret  counsel,  and  n&W"), 
loud  tumult,  in  lxiv.  3.  Here  B0"J  is  just  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Korahitic  poet  calls  Jtf  n  fto?}  in  xlii.  5. 

In  the  face  of  the  faithless  friend  who  has  become  the  head 
of  the  Absalomite  faction  David  now  breaks  out,  in  ver.  16, 
into  fearful  imprecations.  The  Chethib  is  nfeM^J,  desolationes 
(super  eos) ;  but  this  word  occurs  only  in  the  name  of  a  place 
("  House  of  desolations "),  and  does  not  well  suit  such  direct 
reference  to  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Keri  njo  KH^ 
let  death  ensnare  or  impose  upon  them,  gives  a  sense  that  is 
not  to  be  objected  to ;  it  is  a  pregnant  expression,  equivalent  to : 
let  death  come  upon  them  unexpectedly.  To  this  *W  corre- 
sponds the  Bs*n  of  the  second  imprecation :  let  them  go  down 
alive  into  Hades  Q>WW,  perhaps  originally  npiN^  the  n  of  which 
may  have  been  lost  beside  the  n  that  follows),  i.e.  like  the  com- 
pany of  Korah,  while  their  life  is  yet  vigorous,  that  is  to  say, 
let  them  die  a  sudden,  violent  death.  The  drawing  together  of 
the  decipiat  (opprimat)  mors  into  one  word  is  the  result  of  the 
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Bncieilt  scriptio  continua  and  of  the  defective  mode  of  writing, 

\  exli.  5,  *3K,  1  Kings  xxi.  29.     Bottcher  renders  it 

differently :  let  death  crash  in  upon  them ;  but  the  future  form 

=  n?:f"  from  HNlM  =  \s*L"  is  an  imaginary  one,  which  cannot 
be  supported  by  Num.  xxi.  30.  Ilitzig  renders  it:  let  death 
benumb  them  (&V]) ;  but  this  gives  an  inconceivable  figure, 
with  the  turgidity  of  which  the  trepidantes  Manes  in  Virgil, 
^Kneid  viii.  246,  do  not  admit  of  comparison.  In  the  confirma- 
tion, ver.  16c,  D1UD3  together  with  the  D2"ip3  which  follows, 
does  not  pretend  to  be  any  advance  in  the  thought,  whether 
iSiD  be  rendered  a  settlement,  dwelling,  irapoiicia  (LXX., 
Targum),  or  an  assembly  (Aquila,  Symmachus,  Jerome). 
Hence  Hitzig's  rendering  :  in  their  shrine,  in  their  breast 
(=  ev  to>  Orjaavpaj  tt)?  icap§[a<;  auTtov,  Luke  vi.  45),  D"JM0  being 
short  for  Drn^p  in  accordance  with  the  love  of  contraction 
which  prevails  in  poetry  (on  xxv.  5).  But  had  the  poet  in- 
tended to  use  this  figure  he  would  have  written  Dnip  mjijpn , 
and  is  not  the  assertion  that  wickedness  is  among  them,  that  it 
is  at  home  in  them,  really  a  climax?  The  change  of  the  names 
of  God  in  ver.  17  is  significant.  He  calls  upon  Him  who  is 
exalted  above  the  world,  and  He  who  mercifully  interposes  in 
the  history  of  the  world  helps  him. 

Vers.  18-24.  In  the  third  group  confidence  prevails,  the 
tone  that  is  struck  up  in  ver.  17  being  carried  forward.  Even- 
ing, morning,  and  noon,  as  the  beginning,  middle,  and  close  of 
the  day,  denote  the  day  in  its  whole  compass  or  extent :  David 
thus  gives  expression  to  the  incessancy  with  which  he  is  deter- 
mined to  lay  before  God,  both  in  the  quiet  of  his  spirit  and  in 
louder  utterances,  whatsoever  moves  him.  The  fut.  consec.  VP^S! 
connects  the  hearing  (answer)  with  the  prayer  as  its  inevitable 
result.  Also  in  the  prcet.  H13  expression  is  given  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  faith ;  and  Dw2  side  by  side  with  it  denotes,  with  the 
same  pregnancy  of  meaning  as  in  cxviii.  5,  the  state  of  undis- 
turbed outward  and  inward  safety  and  prosperity,  into  which 
God  removes  his  soul  when  He  rescues  him.  If  we  read 
mi-kei*obj  then  np  is,  as  the  ancient  versions  regard  it,  the 
infinitive :  ne  appropinquent  mihi ;  whereas  since  the  time  of 
J.  H.  Michaelis  the  preference  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
nunciation mi-kerdb :  a  conflictu  mihi  sc.  parato,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  pointed  "^PP  (with  Methcg),  whilst  the  mss.,  in 
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order  to  guard  against  the  reading  with  a,  point  it  "^1??- 
Hitzig  is  right  when  he  observes,  that  after  the  negative  |D  the 
infinitive  is  indicated  beforehand,  and  that  v  =  ^bv,  xxvii.  2,  is 
better  suited  to  this.  Moreover,  the  confirmatory  clause  ver. 
196  is  connected  with  what  precedes  in  a  manner  less  liable  to 
be  misunderstood  if  T\\>fi  is  taken  as  infinitive :  that  they  may 
not  be  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  me,  cannot  come  near 
me  to  harm  me  (xci.  10).  For  it  is  not  until  now  less  precari- 
ous to  take  the  enemies  as  the  subject  of  W9  and  to  take  ^V  in 
a  hostile  sense,  as  in  Job  x.  17,  xiii.  19,  xxiii.  6,  xxxi.  13,  cf.  BJ> 
xciv.  16,  and  this  is  only  possible  where  the  connection  suggests 
this  sense.  Heidenheim's  interpretation :  among  the  magnates 
were  those  who  succoured  me  (viz.  Hushai,  Zadok,  and  Abi- 
athar,  by  whom  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  was  frustrated),  does 
not  give  a  thought  characteristic  of  the  Psalms.  And  with 
Aben-Ezra,  who  follows  Numeri  Rabba  294a,  to  think  of  the 
assistance  of  angels  in  connection  with  D*|1|,  certainly  strongly 
commends  itself  in  view  of  2  Kings  vi.  16  (with  which  Hitzig 
also  compares  2  Chron.  xxxii.  7) ;  here,  however,  it  has  no 
connection,  whereas  the  thought,  "as  many  (consisting  of 
many)  are  they  with  me,  i.e.  do  they  come  forward  and  fight 
with  me,"  is  very  loosely  attached  to  what  has  gone  before. 
The  Beth  essentice  serves  here,  as  it  does  frequently,  e.g.  xxxix. 
17,  to  denote  the  qualification  of  the  subject.  The  preterite 
of  confidence  is  followed  in  ver.  20  by  the  future  of  hope. 
Although  side  by  side  with  VW,  ruy  presumptively  has  the 
signification  to  answer,  i.e.  to  be  assured  of  the  prayer  being 
heard,  yet  this  meaning  is  in  this  instance  excluded  by  the  fact 
that  the  enemies  are  the  object,  as  is  required  by  ver.  20a* 
(even  if  ver.  19b  is  understood  of  those  who  are  on  the  side  of 
the  poet).  The  rendering  of  the  LXX. :  elaaKovaercai  6  @eo? 
koX  Taireivdiaei  clvtqvs  6  virdp^cdv  irpb  tcov  alwvcov,  is  appro- 
priate, but  requires  the  pronunciation  to  be  B3JW,  since  the 
signification  to  bow  down,  to  humble,  cannot  be  proved  to 
belong  either  to  Kal  or  Hiphil.  But  even  granted  that  D'?V*_ 
might,  according  to  1  Kings  viii.  35  (yid.  Keil),  signify  Tairet- 
vooaei  avTovSj  it  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  believe  that  DJJP1  is 
not  intended  to  have  a  meaning  correlative  with  yow\  of  which 
it  is  the  continuation.  Saadia  has  explained  Dpyi.  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  attention,  as  being  for  D3  VSff^  he  will  testify  against 
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them  ;  an  interpretation  which  Aben-Ezra  endorses.  Heng- 
Btenberg'fl  is  better :  "  God  will  hear  (the  tumult  of  the  enemies) 
and  answer  them  (judicially)."  The  original  text  may  have 
been  Dip  SB*  ta3|£1.  But  as  it  now  stands,  Dip  3gh  represents 
a  subordinate  clause,  with  the  omission  of  the  KVt,  pledging 
that  judicial  response :  since  He  it  is  who  sitteth  enthroned 
from  earliest  times  (yid.  on  vii.  10).  The  bold  expression  3B* 
Dip  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  view  of  God  expressed  in  lxxiv. 
12,  Hab.  i.  12,  cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27,  as  of  Him  who  from 
primeval  days  down  to  the  present  sits  enthroned  as  King  and 
Judge,  who  therefore  will  be  able  even  at  the  present  time  to 
maintain  His  majesty,  which  is  assailed  in  the  person  of  His 
anointed  one. 

Ver.  20c.  In  spite  of  this  interruption  and  the  accompany- 
ing clashing  in  of  the  music,  1KW  with  its  dependent  clause 
continues  the  DJJM,  more  minutely  describing  those  whom  God 
will  answer  in  His  wrath.  The  relative  clause  at  the  same 
time  gives  the  ground  for  this  their  fate  from  the  character 
they  bear :  they  persevere  in  their  course  without  any  regard 
to  any  other  in  their  godlessness.  The  noun  flDvrjj  which  is 
used  elsewhere  of  a  change  of  clothes,  of  a  reserve  in  time  of 
war,  of  a  relief  of  bands  of  workmen,  here  signifies  a  change 
of  mind  (Targum),  as  in  Job  xiv.  14  a  change  of  condition ; 
the  plural  means  that  every  change  of  this  kind  is  very  far 
from  them.  In  ver.  21  David  again  has  the  one  faithless  foe 
among  the  multitude  of  the  rebels  before  his  mind.  VCW  is 
equivalent  to  i^K  DwK^  Gen.  xxxiv.  21,  those  who  stood  in 
peaceful  relationship  to  him  (Dw,  xli.  10).  David  classes 
himself  with  his  faithful  adherents.  11*13  is  here  a  defensive 
and  offensive  treaty  of  mutual  fidelity  entered  into  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  By  rfrK?  and  7?f)  is  meant  the  intention  which, 
though  not  carried  out  as  yet,  is  already  in  itself  a  violation 
and  profanation  of  the  solemn  compact.  In  ver.  22  the  de- 
scription passes  into  the  tone  of  the  csesural  schema.  It  is 
impossible  for  rtonD,  so  far  as  the  vowels  are  concerned,  to  be 
equivalent  to  rttXDnD?  since  this  change  of  the  vowels  would 
obliterate  the  preposition ;  but  one  is  forbidden  to  read  niNono 
(Targum,  Symmachus,  Jerome)  by  the  fact  that  V3  (LXX. 
rov  7rpo<7(07rov  clvtov,  as  in  Prov.  ii.  6)  cannot  be  the  subject 
to  *ppn.     Consequently  D  belongs  to  the  noun  itself,  and  the 
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denominative  ni«»no  (from  HNOn),  like  T\)^jp_  (from  FJ8), 
dainties,  signifies  articles  of  food  prepared  from  curdled  milk ; 
here  it  is  used  figuratively  of  "  milk-words  "  or  butter-words  " 
which  come  from  the  lips  of  the  hypocrite  softly,  sweetly,  and 
supplely  as  cream  :  os  nectar  promit,  mens  aconita  vomit.  In  the 
following  words  tep"3"}p*  (3"}?*)  the  Makkeph  (in  connection 
with  which  it  would  have  to  be  read  uWrob  just  the  same  as  in 
ver.  19,  since  the  —  has  not  a  Metheg)  is  to  be  crossed  out  (as 
in  fact  it  is  even  wanting  here  and  there  in  MSS.  and  printed 
editions).  The  words  are  an  independent  substantival  clause  : 
war  (^i?,  a  pushing  together,  assault,  battle,  after  the  form 
nri3  with  an  unchangeable  «)  is  his  inward  part  and  his  words 
are  swords ;  these  two  clauses  correspond.     \3\  (properly  like 

cJj,  to  be  thin,  weak,  then  also :  to  be  soft,  mild ;  root  "p,  p"i, 

tendere,  tenuare)  has  the  accent  on  the  ultima,  vid.  on  xxxviii. 
20.     nivna  is  a  drawn,  unsheathed  sword  (xxxvii.  14). 

The  exhortation,  ver.  23,  which  begins  a  new  strophe  and 
is  thereby  less  abrupt,  is  first  of  all  a  counsel  which  David  gives 
to  himself,  but  at  the  same  time  to  all  who  suffer  innocently, 
cf.  xxvii.  14.  Instead  of  the  obscure  aira%  yeypafi.  ^pn^  we 
read  in  xxxvii.  5  "p"tt,  and  in  Prov.  xvi.  3  TKWD,  according  to 
which  the  word  is  not  a  verb  after  the  form  IJn1.  (Chajug, 
Gecatilia,  and  Kimchi),  but  an  accusative  of  the  object  (just 
as  it  is  in  fact  accented ;  for  the  Legarme  of  iOT  has  a  lesser 
disjunctive  value  than  the  Zinnor  of  "prf).  The  LXX. 
renders  it  iirlpjiv^rov  eVt  Kvpiov  ttjv  fiepi/nvdv  gov.  Thus  are 
these  words  of  the  Psalm  applied  in  1  Pet.  v.  7.  According 
to  the  Talmud  arp  (the  same  form  as  3"}p)  signifies  a  burden. 
"  One  day,"  relates  Rabba  bar-Chana,  B,  Rosh  ha-Shana,  26£, 
and  elsewhere,  "I  was  walking  with  an  Arabian  (Nabateean?) 
tradesman,  and  happened  to  be  carrying  a  heavy  pack.  And  he 
said  to  me,  "»fc6»JK  *\vh  -p3rv  ^p^,  Take  thy  burden  and  throw  it 
on  my  camel."  Hence  it  is  wiser  to  refer  2rp  to  2nj,  to  give, 
apportion,  than  to  a  stem  3HJ  =  3&0,  cxix.  131  (root  as,  is),  to 
desire ;  so  that  it  consequently  does  not  mean  desiring,  longing, 
care,  but  that  which  is  imposed,  laid  upon  one,  assigned  or 
allotted  to  one  (Bottcher),  in  which  sense  the  Chaldee  deri- 
vatives of  ans  (Targum  Ps.  xi.  6,  xvi.  5,  for  rup)  do  actually 
occur.     On  whomsoever  one  casts  what  is  allotted  to  him  to 
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cany,  to  bin  one  gives  it  to  carry.  The  admonition  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that  God  is  as  willing  as  He  is  able  to  bear 

D  the  heaviest  burden  for  us;  but  this  bearing  it  for  us  is 
on  the  other  side  our  own  bearing  of  it  in  God's  strength,  and 
hence  the  promise  that  is  added  runs :  He  will  sustain  thee 
(?3?3),  that  thou  mayest  not  through  feebleness  succumb.    Ver. 

also  favours  this  figure  of  a  burden :  He  will  not  give,  i.e. 
suffer  to  happen  (lxxviii.  Q6),  tottering  to  the  righteous  for 
ever,  He  will  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  totter.  The  right- 
eous shall  never  totter  (or  be  moved)  with  the  overthrow  that 
follows ;  whereas  David  is  sure  of  this,  that  his  enemies  shall 
not  only  fall  to  the  ground,  but  go  down  into  Hades  (which  is 
here,  by  a  combination  of  two  synonyms,  T\n\y  ix^  called  a  well, 
i.e.  an  opening,  of  a  sinking  in,  i.e.  a  pit,  as  e.g.  in  Prov.  viii. 
31,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3),  and  that  before  they  have  halved  their 
days,  i.e.  before  they  have  reached  the  half  of  the  age  that 
might  be  attained  under  other  circumstances  (cf.  cii.  25,  Jer. 
xvi.  11).  By  DM?N  nriNl  prominence  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  very  same  God  who  will  not  suffer  the  righteous  to  fall 
wTho  casts  down  the  ungodly;  and  by  *?W  David  contrasts  him- 
self with  them,  as  being  of  good  courage  now  and  in  all  time 
to  come. 
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CHEERFUL  COURAGE  OF  A  FUGITIVE. 

2  BE  gracious  unto  me,  Elohim,  for  man  is  greedy  after  me, 
All  the  day  he,  fighting,  oppresseth  me. 

3  Mine  adversaries  are  greedy  after  me  all  the  day, 
For  many  are  they  who  proudly  war  against  me. 

4  In  the  day  that  I  fear  do  I  cling  confidingly  to  Thee. 

5  Through  Elohim  will  I  praise  His  word, 
In  Elohim  do  I  trust,  without  fearing : 
What  can  flesh  do  unto  me  ? 

6  All  the  day  long  they  wrest  my  words, 
Against  me  are  all  their  thoughts  for  evil. 

7  They  band  together,  they  set  spies — 

They  watch  my  heels,  because  seeking  after  my  life. 
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8  By  such  evil-doing  shall  they  escape? — 
In  wrath  cast  down  the  peoples,  Elohim J 

9  My  fugitive  life  Thou  hast  told, 

My  tears  are  laid  up  in  Thy  bottle — 
Are  they  not  in  Thy  book? 

10  Then  must  mine  enemies  fall  back  in  the  day  that  I  call ; 
This  I  know :  that  Elohim  is  for  me. 

11  Through  Elohim  do  I  praise  the  word, 
Through  Jahve  do  I  praise  the  word. 

12  In  Elohim  do  I  trust  without  fearing : 
What  can  men  do  unto  me  % 

13  Binding  upon  me,  Elohim,  are  Thy  vows ; 
I  will  pay  thank-offerings  unto  Thee. 

14  For  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death, 
Yea  my  feet  from  falling, 

That  I  might  walk  before  Elohim  in  the  light  of  life. 

To  Ps.  lv.,  which  in  vers.  7  sq.  gives  utterance  to  the  wish : 
"  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove"  etc.,  no  Psalm  could  be  more 
appropriately  appended,  according  to  the  mode  of  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  collector,  than  Ps.  lvi.,  the  musical  inscription 
of  which  runs :  To  the  Precentor,  after  u  The  silent  dove  among 
the  far  off"  by  David,  a  Michtam.  ^jpin  is  a  second  genitive, 
cf.  Isa.  xxviii.  1,  and  either  signifies  distant  men  or  longiqua, 
distant  places,  as  in  lxv.  6,  cf.  D^^W,  xvi.  6.  Just  as  in  lviii.  2, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  punctuation  D7X  has  lighted  upon 
the  correct  rendering.  Hitzig  is  anxious  to  read  E?tf,  "Dove 
of  the  people  in  the  distance ;"  but  CpK,  people,  in  spite  of  Egli's 
commendation,  is  a  word  unheard  of  in  Hebrew,  and  only  con- 
jectural in  Phoenician.  Olshausen's  D?N  more  readily  com- 
mends itself,  "  Dove  of  the  distant  terebinths."  As  in  other 
like  inscriptions,  /V  does  not  signify  de  (as  Joh.  Campensis 
renders  it  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  (1532  and  fre- 
quently) :  Pr&fecto  musices,  de  columba  muta  qua?  procul 
avolaverat),  but  secundum ;  and  the  coincidence  of  the  defining 
of  the  melody  with  the  situation  of  the  writer  of  the  Psalm  is 
explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  melody  is  chosen  with 
reference  to  that  situation.     The  LXX.  (cf.  the  Targum), 
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interpreting  the  figure,  renders:  virep  tov  Xaou  tov  dirb  tgov 
ayicdv  (from  the  sanctuary)  /j.€fjLaKpvp,p,evov,  for  which  Sym- 
nuichus  lias  :  <f>v\ou  dircoafievov.  The  rendering  of  Aquila  is 
correct :  xnrep  irepiGTepas  dXaXov  /xaKpvafMcov.  From  Ps.  lv. 
(vers.  7  sq.,  cf.  xxxviii.  14)  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  standard 
song  designated  by  the  words  D^pm  D^X  n:v ;  for  Ps.  lv.  is  not 
this  song  itself,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  belongs  to  the  time 
of  Absalom,  and  is  therefore  of  later  date  than  Ps.  lvi.,  the 
historical  inscription  of  which,  "when  the  Philistines  assaulted 
him  in  Gath"  (cf.  DT3,  1  Sam.  xxi.  14),  carries  us  back  into 
the  time  of  Saul,  to  the  same  time  of  the  sojourn  in  Philistia 
to  which  Ps.  xxxiv.  is  assigned.  Ps.  lvi.  exhibits  many  points 
of  the  closest  intermingling  with  the  Psalms  of  this  period,  and 
thus  justifies  its  inscription.  It  is  a  characteristic  possessed  in 
common  by  these  Psalms,  that  the  prospect  of  the  judgment 
that  will  come  upon  the  whole  of  the  hostile  world  is  combined 
with  David's  prospect  of  the  judgment  that  will  come  upon  his 
enemies :  lvi.  8,  vii.  9,  lix.  6  (12).  The  figure  of  the  bottle  in 
which  God  preserves  the  tears  of  the  suffering  ones  corresponds 
to  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  As  regards  technical  form, 
Ps.  lvi.  begins  the  series  of  Davidic  Elohimic  Afichtammim,  Ps. 
lvi.-lx.  Three  of  these  belong  to  the  time  of  Saul.  These 
three  contain  refrains,  a  fact  that  we  have  already  recognised 
on  xvi.  1  as  a  peculiarity  of  these  "  favourite-word-poems." 
The  favourite  words  of  this  Ps.  lvi.  are  (l)"On  W>nx  D*n?K3   and 

•        \         T  T  /  T     T  V  -:  ,- 

Vers.  2-5.  B*6lj  and  0b&  ver.  2  (ix.  20,  x.  18),  are  anti- 
theses :  over  against  God,  the  majestic  One,  men  are  feeble 
beings.  Their  rebellion  against  the  counsel  of  God  is  ineffec- 
tive madness.  If  the  poet  has  God's  favour  on  his  side,  then 
he  will  face  these  pigmies  that  behave  as  though  they  were 
giants,  who  fight  against  him  E^"1?,  moving  on  high,  i.e.  proudly 
(cf.  DHBD,  lxxiii.  8),  in  the  invincible  might  of  God.  *]^, 
inhiare,  as  in  lvii.  4 ;  Dnj,  as  in  xxxv.  1,  with  ?  like  ?tf,  e.g.  in 
Jer.  i.  19.  Thus,  then,  he  does  not  fear ;  in  the  day  when  (Ges. 
§  123,  3,  b)  he  might  well  be  afraid  (conjunctive  future,  as  e.g. 
in  Josh.  ix.  27),  he  clings  trustfully  to  (?&  as  in  iv.  6,  and 
frequently,  Prov.  iii.  5)  his  God,  so  that  fear  cannot  come  near 
him.     He  has  the  word  of  His  promise  on  his  side  0"1?"1.  as  e.g. 
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cxxx.  5) ;  BwN3,  through  God  will  he  praise  this  His  word, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  gloriously  verified  in  him.  Hupfeld  thus 
correctly  interprets  it ;  whereas  others  in  part  render  it  a  in 
Elohim  do  I  praise  His  word,"  in  part  (and  the  form  of  this 
favourite  expression  in  ver.  llab  is  opposed  to  it)  :  u  Elohim  do 
I  celebrate,  His  word."  Hitzig,  however,  renders  it :  "  Of  God 
do  I  boast  in  matter,"  i.e.  in  the  present  affair ;  which  is  most 
chillingly  prosaic  in  connection  with  an  awkward  brevity  of 
language.  The  exposition  is  here  confused  by  x.  3  and  xliv. 
9.  <?n  does  not  by  any  means  signify  gloriari  in  this  passage, 
but  celebrare ;  and  DWN3  is  not  intended  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  in  lx.  14.  3  npzi  is  equivalent  to  the  New  Testament 
phrase  iriGTevuv  iv.  NVN  N?  is  a  circumstantial  clause  with  a 
finite  verb,  as  is  customary  in  connection  with  fr6,  xxxv.  8,  Job 
xxix.  24,  and  ?3,  Prov.  xix.  23. 

Vers.  Q-S.  This  second  strophe  describes  the  adversaries, 
and  ends  in  imprecation,  the  fire  of  anger  being  kindled  against 
them.  Hitzig's  rendering  is  :  "  All  the  time  they  are  injuring 
my  concerns,"  i.e.  injuring  my  interests.  This  also  sounds 
unpoetical.  Just  as  we  say  mm  DDn?  to  do  violence  to  the 
Tora  (Zeph.  iii.  4,  Ezek.  xxii.  26),  so  we  can  also  say:  to 
torture  any  one's  words,  i.e.  his  utterances  concerning  himself, 
viz.  by  misconstruing  and  twisting  them.  It  is  no  good  to 
David  that  he  asseverates  his  innocence,  that  he  asserts  his 
filial  faithfulness  to  Saul,  God's  anointed ;  they  stretch  his 
testimony  concerning  himself  upon  the  rack,  forcing  upon  it  a 
false  meaning  and  wrong  inferences.  They  band  themselves 
together,  they  place  men  in  ambush.     The  verb  "Via  signifies 

sometimes  to  turn  aside,  turn  in,  dwell  (=  \^-)  ;  sometimes,  to 

be  afraid  (=  "W,  y>-*) ;  sometimes,  to  stir  up,  excite,  cxl.  3 

(=  rna) ;  and  sometimes,  as  here,  and  in  lix.  4,  Isa.  liv.  15 :  to 
gather  together  (=  "tiK).  The  Keri  reads  ttisy*  (as  in  x.  8, 
Prov.  i.  11),  but  the  scriptio  plena  points  to  Hiph.  (cf.  Job 
xxiv.  6,  and  also  Ps.  cxxvi.  5),  and  the  following  n®\}  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  causative  ^SV*  that  is  intended : 
they  cause  one  to  keep  watch  in  concealment,  they  lay  an 
ambush  (synon.  ^WJ,  1  Sam.  xv.  5) ;  so  that  ilDH  refers  to  the 
liers-in-wait  told  off  by  them :  as  to  these — they  observe  my 
heels  or  (like  the  feminine  plural  in  lxxvii.  20,  lxxxix.  52)  foot- 
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prints  (Rashi:  mes  traces),  i.e.  all  my  footsteps  or  movements, 
because  (properly,  li  in  accordance  with  this,  that,"  as  in  Mic. 
iii.  4)  they  now  as  formerly  (which  is  implied  in  the  perfect,  cf. 
lix.  4)  attempt  my  life,  i.e.  strive  after,  lie  in  wait  for  it  (p)\> 
like  "ux^  lxxi.  10,  with  the  accusative  =  *?  njjj  in  cxix.  95).  To 
this  circumstantial  representation  of  their  hostile  proceedings  is 
appended  the  clause  SuTu$&  P.N"?V,  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood otherwise  than  as  a  question,  and  is  marked  as  such  by 
the  order  of  the  words  (2  Kings  v.  26,  Isa.  xxviii.  28)  :  In  spite 
of  iniquity  [is  there]  escape  for  them  ?  i.e.  shall  they,  the  liers-in- 
wait,  notwithstanding  such  evil  good-for-nothing  mode  of  action, 
escape  ?  At  any  rate  u?&  is,  as  in  xxxii.  7,  a  substantivized  in- 
finitive, and  the  "by  no  means"  which  belongs  as  answer  to  this 
question  passes  over  forthwith  into  the  prayer  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  evil  ones.  This  is  the  customary  interpretation  since 
Kimchi's  day.  Mendelssohn  explains  it  differently  :  "  In  vain 
be  their  escape,"  following  Aben-Jachja,  who,  however,  like 
Saadia,  takes  L&D  to  be  imperative.  Certainly  adverbial  notions 
are  expressed  by  means  of  ?V, — e.g.  "W'2,  abundantly,  xxxi.  24 ; 
"1P^"^,  falsely,  Lev.  v.  22  (via1.  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  1028), — 
but  one  does  not  say  7ST7g9  and  consequently  also  would  hardly 
have  said  \)K/V  (by  no  means,  for  nothing,  in  vain) ;  moreover 
the  connection  here  demands  the  prevailing  ethical  notion  for 
PK.  Hupfeld  alters  L^D  to  DpQ,  and  renders  it :  u  recompense 
to  them  for  wickedness,"  which  is  not  only  critically  improbable, 
but  even  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  since  ohs  signi- 
fies to  weigh  out,  but  not  to  requite,  and  requires  the  accusative 
cf  the  object.  The  widening  of  the  circle  of  vision  to  the 
whole  of  the  hostile  world  is  rightly  explained  by  Hengstenberg 
by  the  fact  that  the  special  execution  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  God  is  only  an  outflow  of  His  more  general  and  compre- 
hensive execution  of  judgment,  and  the  belief  in  the  former 
has  its  root  in  a  belief  in  the  latter.  The  meaning  of  *nin 
becomes  manifest  from  the  preceding  Psalm  (lv.  24),  to  which 
the  Psalm  before  us  is  appended  by  reason  of  manifold  and 
closely  allied  relation. 

Vers.  9-12.  What  the  poet  prays  for  in  ver.  8,  he  now 
expresses  as  his  confident  expectation  with  which  he  solaces 
himself.  "li)  (ver.  9)  is  not  to  be  rendered  "  flight,"  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  numbered  (Olshausen) ;  but 
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"  a  being  fugitive,"  the  unsettled  life  of  a  fugitive  (Prov.  xxvii. 
8),  can  really  be  numbered  both  by  its  duration  and  its  many 
temporary  stays  here  and  there.  And  upon  the  fact  that  God, 
that  He  whose  all-seeing  eye  follows  him  into  every  secret 
hiding-place  of  the  desert  and  of  the  rocks,  counteth  (telleth) 
it,  the  poet  lays  great  stress  ;  for  he  has  long  ago  learnt  to  despair 
of  man.  The  accentuation  gives  special  prominence  to  **]3  as 
an  emphatically  placed  object,  by  means  of  Zarka;  and  this 
is  then  followed  by  nrptt  with  the  conjunctive  Galgal  and  the 
pausal  nris  with  Olewejored  (the  — —  of  which  is  placed  over  the 
final  letter  of  the  preceding  word,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
the  word  marked  wTith  this  double  accent  is  monosyllabic,  or 
dissyllabic  and  accented  on  the  first  syllable).  He  who  counts 
(Job  xxxi.  4)  all  the  steps  of  men,  knows  how  long  David  has 
already  been  driven  hither  and  thither  without  any  settled  home, 
although  free  from  guilt.  He  comforts  himself  with  this  fact, 
but  not  without  tears,  which  this  wretched  condition  forces 
from  him,  and  which  he  prays  God  to  collect  and  preserve. 
Thus  it  is  according  to  the  accentuation,  which  takes  n^b*  as 
imperative,  as  e.g.  in  1  Sam.  viii.  5;  but  since  DHp,  nDH?9  is  also 
the  form  of  the  passive  participle  (1  Sam.  ix.  24,  and  frequently, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  32),  it  is  more  natural,  in  accordance  with  the 
surrounding  thoughts,  to  render  it  so  even  in  this  instance 
(posita  est  lacrima  mea),  and  consequently  to  pronounce  it  as 
Milra  (Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Bottcher,  and  Hitzig).  YlJJDn  (Eccles. 
iv.  1)  corresponds  chiastically  (crosswise)  to  *13,  with  which 
^JN32  forms  a  play  in  sound ;  and  the  closing  clause  *jrn!3D3  K?n 
unites  with  »"I^")?3D  in  the  first  member  of  the  verse.  Both  ver. 
96  and  ver.  9c  are  wanting  in  any  particle  of  comparison.  The 
fact  thus  figuratively  set  forth,  viz.  that  God  collects  the  tears 
of  His  saints  as  it  were  in  a  bottle,  and  notes  them  together 
with  the  things  which  call  them  forth  as  in  a  memorial  (Mai. 
iii.  16),  the  writer  assumes;  and  only  appropriatingly  applies  it  to 
himself.  The  TK  which  follows  may  be  taken  either  as  a  logical 
"  in  consequence  of  so  and  so"  (as  e.g.  xix.  14,  xl.  8),  or  as  a 
"  then"  fixing  a  turning-point  in  the  present  tearful  wandering 
life  (viz.  when  there  have  been  enough  of  the  "wandering"  and 
of  the  "  tears"),  or  u  at  a  future  time"  (more  abruptly,  like  DE> 
in  xiv.  5,  xxxvi.  13,  vid.  on  ii.  5).  **"?!??  D^  is  not  an  expansion 
of  this  TXj  which  would  trail  awkwardly  after  it.    The  poet  says 
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that  one  day  his  enemies  will  be  obliged  to  retreat,  inasmuch  as 
a  day  will  come  when  his  prayer,  which  is  even  now  heard,  will 
be  also  outwardly  fulfilled,  and  the  full  realization  of  the  succour 
will  coincide  with  the  cry  for  help.  By  VttnHl?  in  ver.  106 
he  justifies  this  hope  from  his  believing  consciousness.  It  is 
not  to  be  rendered,  after  Job  xix.  19:  "I  who  know,"  which 
is  a  trailing  apposition  without  any  proper  connection  with 
what  precedes ;  but,  after  1  Kings  xvii.  24 :  this  I  know  (of 
this  I  am  certain),  that  Elohim  is  for  me.  nt  as  a  neuter,  just 
as  in  connection  with  SJT  in  Prov.  xxiv.  12,  and  also  frequently 
elsewhere  (Gen.  vi.  15,  Ex.  xiii.  8,  xxx.  13,  Lev.  xi.  4,  Isa. 
xxix.  11,  cf.  Job  xv.  17) ;  and  y  as  e.g.  in  Gen.  xxxi.  42. 
Through  Elohim,  ver.  11  continues,  will  I  praise  ">yj :  tnus 
absolutely  is  the  word  named ;  it  is  therefore  the  divine  word, 
just  like  "I?  in  ii.  12,  the  Son  absolutely,  therefore  the  divine 
Son.  Because  the  thought  is  repeated,  Elohim  stands  in  the 
first  case  and  then  Jahve,  in  accordance  with  the  Elohimic  Psalm 
style,  as  in  lviii.  7.  The  refrain  in  ver.  12  (cf.  ver.  5b)  indicates 
the  conclusion  of  the  strophe.  The  fact  that  we  read  tHK  in- 
stead of  "i^9  in  this  instance,  just  as  in  ver.  11  ly?  instead  of 
S"\21  (ver.  5a),  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  the  Psalms 
of  not  allowing  the  refrain  to  recur  in  exactly  the  same  form. 

Vers.  13,  14.  In  prospect  of  his  deliverance  the  poet  pro- 
mises beforehand  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  thankfulness.  yV,  in- 
cumbent upon  me,  as  in  Prov.  vii.  14,  2  Sam.  xviii.  11.  T7J?> 
with  an  objective  subject,  are  the  vows  made  to  God ;  and 
rrilin  are  distinguished  from  them,  as  e.g.  in  2  Chron.  xxix. 
31.  He  will  suffer  neither  the  pledged  "Hi  *Zw  nor  the 
rrrin  *eow  to  be  wanting;  for — so  will  he  be  then  able  to  sing 
and  to  declare — Thou  hast  rescued,  etc.  The  perfect  after  *3 
denotes  that  which  is  then  past,  as  in  lix.  17,  cf.  the  dependent 
passage  cxvi.  8  sq.  There  the  expression  is  Q^nn  ninx  instead 
of  D^nn  "litf  (here  and  in  Elihu's  speech,  Job  xxxiii.  30). 
Light  of  life  (John  viii.  12)  or  of  the  living  (LXX.  roiv 
%q)vtcov)  is  not  exclusively  the  sun-light  of  this  present  life. 
Life  is  the  opposite  of  death  in  the  deepest  and  most  compre- 
hensive sense ;  light  of  life  is  therefore  the  opposite  of  the  night 
of  Hades,  of  this  seclusion  from  God  and  from  His  revelation 
in  human  history. 
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PSALM  LVII. 

BEFORE  FALLING  ASLEEP  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

2  BE  gracious  unto  me,  Elohim,  be  gracious  unto  me, 
For  in  Thee  hath  my  soul  hidden ; 

And  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  do  I  seek  refuge, 
Until  the  destruction  passeth  by. 

3  I  call  upon  Elohim,  the  Most  High, 
Upon  God  who  performeth  it  for  me  : 

4  He  will  send  from  heaven  and  save  me. 

If  he  who  is  greedy  for  me  doth  slander — (Sela.) 
Elohim  will  send  His  mercy  and  truth. 

5  My  soul  is  in  the  midst  of  lions, 

I  will  lie  down  among  those  who  breathe  forth  fire. 
The  children   of   men — their   teeth  are  spears   and 

arrows, 
And  their  tongue  is  a  sharp  sword. 

6  Oh  show  Thyself  exalted  above  the  heavens,  Elohim, 
Above  the  whole  earth  Thy  glory ! 

7  They  had  laid  a  net  for  my  steps, 
They  had  bowed  down  my  soul, 
They  had  digged  out  a  pit  before  me — 
They  themselves  fall  therein.     (Sela.) 

8  Confident  is  my  heart,  Elohim,  confident  is  my  heart, 
I  will  sing  and  play  upon  the  harp. 

9  Awake  up,  my  glory, 

Awake  up,  O  harp  and  cithern, 
I  will  awake  the  morning  dawn  ! 

10  1  will  praise  Thee  among  the  peoples,  O  Lord, 

I  will  praise  Thee  upon  the  harp  among  the  nations. 

1 1  For  great  unto  the  heavens  is  thy  mercy, 
And  unto  the  clouds  Thy  truth. 
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IS  Oh  show  Thyself  exalted  above  the  heavens,  Elohlm, 
Above  the  whole  earth  Thy  glory. 

The  Psalms  that  are  to  be  sung  after  the  melody  nn^rr^Ni 
(lvii.,  lviii.,  lix.  Davidic,  lxxv.  Asaphic)  begin  here.  The 
direction  referring  to  the  musical  execution  of  the  Psalm  ought 
properly  to  be  nnBTT?K  ?V  (?K) ;  but  this  is  avoided  as  being 
unmelodious,  and  harsh  so  far  as  the  syntax  is  concerned. 
The  Geneva  version  is  correct :  pour  le  chanter  sur  Al  taschchet. 
There  is  no  actual  reference  in  the  words  to  Deut.  ix.  26,  or 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  9  (why  not  also  to  Isa.  lxv.  8?). 

The  historical  inscription  runs  :  token  he  fled  from  Saul,  in 
the  cave.  From  the  connection  in  the  history  from  which  this 
statement  is  extracted,  it  will  have  been  clear  whether  the  Psalm 
belongs  to  the  sojourn  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  ch.  xxii.) 
or  in  the  labyrinthine  cave  upon  the  alpine  heights  of  Engedi, 
u  by  the  sheep-folds"  (1  Sam.  ch.  xxiv.),  described  in  Van  de 
Velde's  Journey,  ii.  74-76. 

How  manifold  are  the  points  in  which  these  Psalms  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  Saul  run  into  one  another !  Ps.  lvii. 
has  not  merely  the  supplicatory  "  Be  gracious  unto  me,  Elohim," 
at  the  beginning,  but  also  *)^  applied  in  the  same  way  (lvii.  4, 
Ivi.  2  sq.),  in  common  with  Ps.  lvi ;  in  common  with  Ps.  vii., 
•nua  =  i$B}  (lvii.  9,  vii.  6)  ;  the  comparison  of  one's  enemies 
to  lions  and  lionesses  (lvii.  5,  vii.  3) ;  the  figure  of  the  digging 
of  a  pit  (lvii.  7,  vii.  16) ;  with  Ps.  lix.  the  figure  of  the  sword 
of  the  tongue  (lvii.  5,  lix.  8,  cf.  lii.  4)  ;  with  Ps.  lii.  the  poetical 
expression  min  (lvii.  2,  lii.  4)  ;  with  Ps.  xxii.  the  relation  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  anointed  one  to  the  redemption  of  all  peoples 
(lvii.  10,  xxii.  28  sqq.).  Also  with  Ps.  xxxvi.  it  has  one  or  two 
points  of  contact,  viz.  the  expression  u  refuge  under  the  shadow 
of  God's  wings"  (ver.  2,  xxxvi.  8),  and  in  the  measuring  of  the 
mercy  and  truth  of  God  by  the  height  of  the  heavens  (ver.  11, 
xxxvi.  6).  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic impress.  Just  as  Ps.  lvi.  delighted  in  confirming  what 
was  said  by  means  of  the  interrogatory  *6n  (vers.  9,  14),  so 
Ps.  lvii.  revels  in  the  figure  epizeuxis,  or  an  emphatic  repetition 
of  a  word  (vers.  2,  4,  8,  9).  Ps.  cviii.  (which  see)  is  a  cento 
taken  out  of  Ps.  lvii.  and  Ix. 

The  strophe-schema  of  Ps.  lvii.  is  the  growing  one :  4.  5.  6; 
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4.  5.  6.*  Here  also  the  Michtam  is  not  wanting  in  its  promi- 
nent favourite  word.  A  refrain  of  a  lofty  character  closes  the 
first  and  second  parts.  In  the  first  part  cheerful  submission 
rules,  in  the  second  a  certainty  of  victory,  which  by  anticipation 
takes  up  the  song  of  praise. 

Vers.  2-6.  By  means  of  the  two  distinctive  tense-forms 
the  poet  describes  his  believing  flight  to  God  for  refuge  as 
that  which  has  once  taken  place  (n^n  from  non  =  '•on  out  of 
pause,  like  the  same  forms  in  lxxiii.  2,  cxxii.  6),  and  still, 
because  it  is  a  living  fact,  is  ever,  and  now  in  particular, 
renewed  (nDHK).  The  shadow  of  the  wings  of  God  is  the  pro- 
tection of  His  gentle,  tender  love ;  and  the  shadow  of  the  wings 
is  the  quickening,  cordial  solace  that  is  combined  with  this 
protection.  Into  this  shadow  the  poet  betakes  himself  for 
refuge  now  as  he  has  done  before,  until  fifaf?,  i.e.  the  abysmal 
danger  that  threatens  him,  be  overpast,  prceteriverit  (cf.  Isa. 
xxvi.  20,  and  on  the  enallage  numeri  x.  10,  Ges.  §  147,  a). 
Not  as  though  he  would  then  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  the 
divine  protection,  but  he  now  feels  himself  to  be  specially  in 
need  of  it ;  and  therefore  his  chief  aim  is  an  undaunted  trium- 
phant resistance  of  the  impending  trials.  The  effort  on  his 
own  part,  however,  by  means  of  which  he  always  anew  takes 
refuge  in  this  shadow,  is  prayer  to  Him  who  dwells  above  and 
rules  the  universe,  jiyjf  is  without  the  article,  which  it  never 
takes ;  and  10i  (ver.  36)  is  the  same,  because  it  is  regularly 
left  out  before  the  participle,  which  admits  of  being  more  fully 
defined,  Amos  ix.  12,  Ezek.  xxi.  19  (Hitzig).  He  calls  upon 
God  who  accomplisheth  concerning,  i.e.  for  him  (Esth.  iv.  16), 
who  carrieth  out  his  cause,  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  one ; 
103  is  transitive  as  in  cxxxviii.  8.  The  LXX.  renders  tov 
€vepy6Ti]cravTd  fxe,  as  though  it  were  vJJ  tea  (xiii.  6,  and  fre- 
quently) ;  and  even  Hitzig  and  Hupfeld  hold  that  the  meaning 
is  exactly  the  same.  But  although  foj  and  *idji  fall  back  upon 
one  and  the  same  radical  notion,  still  it  is  just  their  distinctive 
final  letters  that  serve  to  indicate  a  difference  of  signification 


*  The  Syriac  version  reckons  only  29  cri'xot  (fetgome)  ;  vid.  the  Hexa- 
plarian  version  of  this  Psalm  taken  from  Cod.  14,43i  {Add.  MSS.)  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  Hcidenheim's  Vierteljahrssch?-ift1  No.  2  (1861). 
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that  is  strictly  maintained.  In  ver.  4  follow  futures  of  hope. 
In  this  instance  "that  which  brings  me  deliverance "  is  to  be 
supplied  in  thought  to  Pbw\  (cf.  xx.  3)  and  not  iT  as  in  xviii. 
17,  cf.  cxliv.  7;  and  this  general  and  unmentioned  object  is 
then  specialized  and  defined  in  the  words  "His  mercy  and 
His  truth  "  in  ver.  4c.  Mercy  and  truth  are  as  it  were  the  two 
good  spirits,  which  descending  from  heaven  to  earth  (cf.  xliii. 
3)  bring  the  divine  nyttPJ  to  an  accomplishment.  The  words 
^Dsb  *pn  standing  between  a  and  c  have  been  drawn  by  the 
accentuators  to  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  they  probably  inter- 
preting it  thus :  He  (God)  reproacheth  my  devourers  for  ever 
(Seta).  But  *pn  always  (e.g.  Isa.  xxxvii.  23)  has  God  as  its 
object,  not  as  its  subject.  *aKB>  Pjin  is  to  be  connected  with 
what  follows  as  a  hypothetical  protasis  (Ges.  §  155,  4,  a)  :  sup- 
posing that  he  who  is  greedy  or  pants  for  me  (inhians  mild) 
slandereth,  then  Elohim  will  send  His  mercy  and  His  truth. 
The  music  that  becomes  forte  in  betweeq,  introduces  and 
accompanies  the  throbbing  confidence  of  the  apodosis. 

In  ver.  5,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  follow  the  interpretation 
of  the  text  that  is  handed  down  and  defined  by  the  accentuation, 
natural  as  it  may  also  be,  with  Luther  and  others,  to  take  one's 
own  course.  Since  DKJ?  has  Zarka  (Zinnor)  and  &&*$  Olewe- 
jored,  it  is  accordingly  to  be  rendered:  "My  soul  is  in  the 
midst  of  lions,  I  will  (must)  lie  down  with  flaming  ones ;  the 
children  of  men — their  teeth  are  a  spear  and  arrows."  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.,  of  Theodotion,  and  of  the  Syriac 
version  accords  with  the  interpunction  of  our  text  so  far  as  both 
begin  a  new  clause  with  ifcoi/juijOTjv  (rDD*n,  and  I  slept) ;  whereas 
Aquila  and  Symmachus  (taking  ^23,  as  it  seems,  as  a  periphrastic 
expression  of  the  subject-notion  placed  in  advance)  render  all 
as  far  as  D^rfr  as  one  clause,  at  least  dividing  the  verse  into  two 
parts,  just  as  the  accentuators  do,  at  DW?.  The  rendering  of 
Aquila  is  iv  fieaco  Xeaivcov  /tot,fjLr]6rjo-ofjLat,  XcifSpcov ;  that  of  Sym- 
machus :  iv  fiecrco  Xeovrcov  evOapcrtov  ifcoLfjLijOrjVj  or  according  to 
another  reading,  fiera^v  Xeovrcov  iKQi[ir)Qv)v  (pXeyovrcov.  They 
are  followed  by  Jerome,  who,  however,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  *pbj,  changes  naassw  into  rn3K> :  Anima 
mea  in  medio  leonum  dormivit  ferocientium.  This  construction, 
however,  can  be  used  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not  in  Hebrew. 
We  therefore  follow  the  accents  even  in  reference  to  the  Zarka 
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above  B^x>  (a  plural  form  that  only  occurs  in  this  one  passage 
in  the  Psalter,  =  B1^?).  In  a  general  way  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  D^tfi)  in  connection  with  nns^X  is  not  so  much  the 
accusative  of  the  object  as  the  accusative  of  the  place,  although 
it  may  even  be  said  to  be  the  customary  local  accusative  of  the 
object  with  verbs  of  dwelling;  on  3£t?  cf.  Ruth  iii.  8,  14,  and 
Ps.  lxxxviii.  6,  Mic.  vii.  5  (where  at  least  the  possibility  of  this 
construction  of  the  verb  is  presupposed).  But  in  particular  it 
is  doubtful  (1)  what  O^lP  signifies.  The  rendering  u  flaming 
ones "  is  offered  by  the  Targum,  Saadia,  and  perhaps  Sym- 
machus.  The  verb  tor6  obtains  this  signification  apparently 
from  the  fundamental  notion  of  licking  or  swallowing;  and 
accordingly  Theodotion  renders  it  by  avaXccrKovTcov,  and  Aquila 
most  appropriately  by  Xd/3pcov  (a  word  used  of  a  ravenous 
furious  longing  for  anything).  But  tar6  nowhere  means  "to 
devour;"  the  poet  must,  therefore,  in  connection  with  D^n!?, 
have  been  thinking  of  the  flaming  look  or  the  fiery  jaws  of  the 
lions,  and  this  attributive  will  denote  figuratively  their  strong 
desire,  which  snorts  forth  as  it  were  flames  of  fire.  The  ques- 
tion further  arises,  (2)  how  the  cohortative  rQ3BW  is  meant  to 
be  taken.  Since  the  cohortative  sometimes  expresses  that 
which  is  to  be  done  more  by  outward  constraint  than  inward 
impulse  —  never,  however,  without  willing  it  one's  self  (Ew. 
§  228,  a) — the  rendering  "  I  must,"  or  "  therefore  must  I  lie 
down,"  commends  itself.  But  the  contrast,  which  has  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked,  between  the  literal  beasts  of  prey 
and  the  children  of  men,  who  are  worse  than  these,  requires 
the  simple  and  most  natural  rendering  of  the  cohortative.  We 
need  only  picture  to  ourselves  the  situation.  The  verb  22'j 
here  has  the  sense  of  cubitum  ire  (iv.  9).  Starting  from  this 
naaiyK  we  look  to  ver.  9,  and  it  at  once  becomes  clear  that  we 
have  before  us  an  evening  or  nightly  song.  David  the  per- 
secuted one  finds  himself  in  the  wilderness  and,  if  we  accept 
the  testimony  of  the  inscription,  in  a  cave :  his  soul  is  in  the 
midst  of  lions,  by  which  he  means  to  say  that  his  life  is  exposed 
to  them.  Here  bold  in  faith,  he  is  resolved  to  lie  down  to  sleep, 
feeling  himself  more  secure  among  lions  than  among  men ;  for 
the  children  of  men,  his  deadly  foes  both  in  word  and  in  deed, 
are  worse  than  beasts  of  prey :  teeth  and  tongue  are  murderous 
weapons.     This  more  than  brutal  joy  at  the  destruction  of 
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one's  neighbour*  which  prevails  among  men,  urges  him  to  put 
forth  the  prayer  that  God,  who  in  Himself  is  exalted  above  the 
heavens  and  the  whole  earth,  would  show  Himself  by  some 
visible  manifestation  over  the  heavens  above  as  the  exalted 
One,  and  the  prayer  that  His  glory  may  be,  i.e.  may  become 
manifest  (or  even :  exalted  be  His  glory,  &^),  over  the  whole 
earth  beneath, — His  glory  which  to  His  saints  is  a  health- 
diffusing  light,  and  to  the  heartless  foes  of  men  and  God  a 
consuming  fire, — so  that  the  whole  world  shall  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  this  glory  in  which  His  holiness  manifests  itself, 
and  shall  become  conformed  to  it  after  everything  that  is 
hostile  is  overthrown. 

Vers.  7-12.  In  this  second  half  of  the  Psalm  the  poet 
refreshes  himself  with  the  thought  of  seeing  that  for  which  he 
longs  and  prays  realized  even  with  the  dawning  of  the  morning 
after  this  night  of  wretchedness.  The  perfect  in  ver.  Id  is  the 
perfect  of  certainty ;  the  other  perfects  state  what  preceded 
and  is  now  changed  into  the  destruction  of  the  crafty  ones 
themselves.  If  the  clause  *B>M  f]23  is  rendered :  my  soul  was 
bowed  down  (cf.  ??n,  cix.  22),  it  forms  no  appropriate  corollary 
to  the  crafty  laying  of  snares.  Hence  f]DD  must  be  taken  as 
transitive  :  he  had  bowed  down  my  soul ;  the  change  of  number 
in  the  mention  of  the  enemies  is  very  common  in  the  Psalms 
relating  to  these  trials,  whether  it  be  that  the  poet  has  one 
enemy  /car'  i^o^rjv  before  his  mind  or  comprehends  them  all  in 
one.  Even  the  LXX.  renders  /ecu  fcarifcafju'tyav  ttjv  tyvyjqv 
fjbov,  it  is  true,  as  though  it  were  1BM1,  but  can  scarcely  have 
read  it  thus.  This  line  is  still  remarkable ;  one  would  expect 
for  ver.  lb  a  thought  parallel  with  ver.  Id,  and  perhaps  the 
poet  wrote  1PB3  *|B3,  his  (the  net-layer's)  own  soul  bends  (viz. 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  net).  Then  P)BD  like  bzn  would  be  prcet. 
confidential.  In  this  certainty,  to  express  which  the  music  here 
becomes  triumphantly  forte,  David's  heart  is  confident,  cheerful 
(Symmachus  eSpala),  and  a  powerful  inward  impulse  urges 
him  to  song  and  harp.  Although  JtoJ  may  signify  ready, 
equipped  (Ex.  xxxiv*.  2,  Job  xii.  5),  yet  this  meaning  is  to  be 


*  Cf.  Sir.  xxv.  15,  in  the  Hebrew:  n^n  |"W  jriB  BW1  5>JJ»  B&TI  |*« 
IWK  non  byi2  (no  poison  exceeds  the  poison  of  the  serpent,  and  no  wrath 
exceeds  the  wrath  of  an  enemy). 
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rejected  here  in  view  of  li.  12,  Ixxviii.  37,  cxii.  7 :  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  word.  His  even- 
ing mood  which  found  expression  in  ver.  4,  was  hope  of  victory ; 
the  morning  mood  into  which  David  here  transports  himself,  is 
certainty  of  victory.  He  calls  upon  his  soul  to  awake  (^33  as 
in  xvi.  9,  xxx.  13),  he  calls  upon  harp  and  cithern  to  awake 
("tol  ?a3n  with  one  article  that  avails  for  both  words,  as  in  Jer. 
xxix.  3,  Neh.  i.  5 ;  and  rnyj  with  the  accent  on  the  ultima  on 
account  of  the  coining  together  of  two  aspirates),  from  which 
he  has  not  parted  even  though  a  fugitive ;  with  the  music  of 
stringed  instruments  and  with  song  he  will  awake  the  not  yet 
risen  dawn,  the  sun  still  slumbering  in  its  chamber :  •"•"JW,  exper- 
gefaciam  (not  expergiscar),  as  e.g.  in  Cant.  ii.  7,  and  as  Ovid 
(Metam.  xi.  597)  says  of  the  cock,  evocat  auroram*  His  song 
of  praise,  however,  shall  not  resound  in  a  narrow  space  where 
it  is  scarcely  heard ;  he  will  step  forth  as  the  evangelist  of  his 
deliverance  and  of  his  Deliverer  in  the  world  of  nations  (2^2 ; 
and  the  parallel  word,  as  also  in  cviii.  4,  cxlix.  7,  is  to  be  written 
D^^pa  with  Lamed  raphatum  and  Metheg  before  it)  ;  his  voca- 
tion extends  beyond  Israel,  and  the  events  of  his  life  are  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Here  we  perceive  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  a  comprehensive  mission,  which  accompanied 
David  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  royal  career  (yid. 
xviii.  50).  What  is  expressed  in  ver.  11  is  both  motive  and 
theme  of  the  discourse  among  the  peoples,  viz.  God's  mercy 
and  truth  which  soar  high  as  the  heavens  (xxxvi.  6).  That 
they  extend  even  to  the  heavens  is  only  an  earthly  conception 
of  their  infinity  (cf.  Eph.  iii.  18).  In  the  refrain,  ver.  12, 
which  only  differs  in  one  letter  from  ver.  6,  ttie  Psalm  comes 
back  to  the  language  of  prayer.  Heaven  and  earth  have  a 
mutually  involved  history,  and  the  blessed,  glorious  end  of  this 
history  is  the  sunrise  of  the  divine  doxa  over  both,  here  prayed 
for. 


*  "With  reference  to  the  above  passage  in  the  Psalms,  the  Talmud,  B. 
Berachoth  3Z>,  says,  "  A  cithern  used  to  hang  above  David's  bed ;  and  when 
midnight  came,  the  north  wind  blew  among  the  strings,  so  that  they 
sounded  of  themselves ;  and  forthwith  he  arose  and  busied  himself  with  the 
Tora  until  the  pillar  of  the  dawn  ("in^n  Tioy)  ascended."  Rashi  observes, 
"The  dawn  awakes  the  other  kings;  but  I,  said  David,  will  awake  the 
dawn  (in^'n  DN  TOyD  *3K)-" 
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CRY  FOR  VENGEANCE  UPON  THOSE  WHO  PERVERT  JUSTICE. 

2  DO  ye  really,  O  ye  gods,  speak  righteousness, 
Do  ye  in  uprightness  judge  the  children  of  men  % 

3  Nay,  in  heart  ye  work  iniquities, 

In  the  land  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands. 

4  Apostate  are  the  ungodly  from  the  womb, 

Gone  astray  from  the  birth  are  the  speakers  of  lies. 

5  Poison  have  they  after  the  likeness  of  the  poison  of  the 

serpent, 
Like  a  deaf  adder  which  stoppeth  her  ear, 

6  That  she  may  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmers, 
The  skilful  practiser  of  sorcery. 

7  Elohim,  break  their  teeth  in  their  mouth, 

The  teeth  of  the  lions  do  Thou  wrench  out,  Jahve ! 

8  They  must  melt  away  as  running  water; 

When  he  shooteth  his  arrows  they  are  as  though  cut  off. 

9  (Let  them  be)  as  a  snail  that  goes  along  dissolving  as  it  goes, 
(As)  the  untimely  birth  of  a  woman,  that  hath  not  seen  the 

sun. 

10  Before,  then,  your  pots  feel  the  thorn, 

Whether  it  be  raw  or  at  boiling  heat — He  whirleth  it  away. 

11  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  that  he  seeth  vengeance, 

He  shall  bathe  his  footsteps  in  the  blood  of  the  ungodly. 

12  And  men  shall  confess:  Verily  the  righteous  findeth  fruit, 
Verily  there  is  a  deity  judging  in  the  earth. 

TJieir  teeth,  said  Ps.  lvii.,  are  spear  and  arrows,  and  their 
tongue  a  sharp  sword ;  Ps.  lviii.  prays  :  crush  their  teeth  in 
their  mouth.  This  prominent  common  thought  has  induced  the 
collector  to  append  the  one  Michtam  of  David,  to  be  sung  al- 
tashcheth,  to  the  other.  Ps.  lviii.,  however,  belongs  to  another 
period,  viz.  to  the  time  of  Absalom.  The  incomparable  boldness 
of  the  language  does  not  warrant  us  in  denying  it  to  David 
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In  no  one  Psalm  do  we  meet  with  so  many  high-flown  figures 
coming  together  within  the  same  narrow  compass.  But  that 
it  is  David  who  speaks  in  this  Psalm  is  to  a  certain  extent 
guaranteed  by  Ps.  lxiv.  and  cxl.  These  three  Psalms,  of  which 
the  closing  verses  so  closely  resemble  one  another  that  they  at 
once  invite  comparison,  show  that  the  same  David  who  writes 
elsewhere  so  beautifully,  tenderly,  and  clearly,  is  able  among 
his  manifold  transitions  to  rise  to  an  elevation  at  which  his 
words  as  it  were  roll  along  like  rumbling  thunder  through  the 
gloomy  darkness  of  the  clouds,  and  more  especially  where  they 
supplicate  (lviii.  7)  or  predict  (cxl.  10)  the  judgment  of  God. 

The  cumulative  use  of  i&3  in  different  applications  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  Psalm.  Its  Miclitam  character  becomes  clearly 
defined  in  the  closing  verse. 

Vers.  2,  3.  The  text  of  ver.  2a  runs :  Do  ye  really  dictate 
the  silence  of  righteousness?  i.e.  that  before  which  righteous- 
ness must  become  silent,  as  the  collector  (cf.  lvi.  1)  appears  to 
have  read  it  (D^K  =  D^K,  B.  Chullin  89a).  But  instead  of  D^K 
it  is,  with  Houbigant,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Mendelssohn,  and  others, 
to  be  read  o>X  (=  &?$7  as  in  Ex.  xv.  11),  as  an  apostrophe  of 
those  who  discharge  the  godlike  office  of  rulers  and  judges. 
Both  the  interrogative  BJD«n  (with  u  as  is  always  the  case  at 
the  head  of  interrogative  clauses),  num  vere,  which  proceeds 
from  doubt  as  to  the  questionable  matter  of  fact  (Num.  xxii. 
37,  1  Kings  viii.  27,  2  Chron.  vi.  18),  and  the  parallel  member 
of  the  verse,  and  also  the  historical  circumstances  out  of  which 
the  Psalm  springs,  demand  this  alteration.  Absalom  with  his 
followers  had  made  the  administration  of  justice  the  means  of 
stealing  from  David  the  heart  of  his  people ;  he  feigned  to  be 
the  more  impartial  judge.  Hence  David  asks :  Is  it  then  really 
so,  ye  gods  (EyK  like  0w$,  lxxxii.  1,  and  here,  as  there,  not 
without  reference  to  their  superhumanly  proud  and  assumptive 
bearing),  that  ye  speak  righteousness,  that  ye  judge  the  children 
of  men  in  accordance  with  justice?  Nay,  on  the  contrary  (^N, 
i7no9  introducing  an  answer  that  goes  beyond  the  first  No),  in 
heart  (i.e.  not  merely  outwardly  allowing  yourselves  to  be  carried 
away)  ye  prepare  villanies  (^y?,  as  in  Mic.  ii.  1 ;  and  r6iy,  as 
in  lxiv.  7,  from  n?iy  =  n?)yy  xcii.  16,  Job  v.  16,  with  6  =  df+  w)y 
in  the  land  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands  (so  that 
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consequently  violence  fills  the  balances  of  your  pretended  jus- 
tice).    D"JN  *ja  in  ver.  26  is  the  accusative  of  the  object ;  if  it 
had  been  intended  as  a  second  vocative,  it  ought  to  have  been 
itapda  (iv.  3).     The  expression  is  inverted  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  use  the  heavy  energetic  futures,     H**?  (mostly  erro- 
ously  marked  with  Pazer)  has  Athnach,  cf.  xxxv.  20,  lxxvi.  12. 
Vers.  4-6.     After  this  bold  beginning  the  boldest  figures 
follow  one  another  rapidly ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  that  of  the 
serpent,  which  is  kept  up  longer  than  any  of  the  others.     The 
verb  "M  (cogn.  l\o)  is  intentionally  written  "riT  in  this  instance 
in  a  neuter,  not  an  active  sense,  plural  vif,  like  W2,  «b.     Bakius 
recognises  a  retrospective  reference  to   this   passage   in  Isa. 
xlviii.  8.     In  such  passages  Scripture  bears  witness  to  the  fact, 
which  is  borne  out  by  experience,  that  there  are  men  in  whom 
evil  from  childhood  onwards  has  a  truly  diabolical  character, 
i.e.  a  selfish  character  altogether  incapable  of  love.    For  although 
hereditary  sinfulness  and  hereditary  sin  (guilt)  are  common  to 
all  men,  yet  the  former  takes  the  most  manifold  combinations 
and  forms ;  and,  in  fact,  the  inheriting  of  sin  and  the  complex 
influence  of  the  power  of  evil  and  of  the  power  of  grace  on  the 
propagation  of  the  human  race  require  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  Gospel  of  John  more  particularly  teaches  such  a  dualism 
of  the  natures  of  men.     to?"non  (with  jRebia,  as  in  xviii.  18a) 
is  not  the  subject :  the  poison  belonging  to  them,  etc.,  but  a 
clause  by  itself :  poison  is  to  them,  they  have  poison ;  the  con- 
struct state  here,  as  in  Lam.  ii.  18,  Ezek.  i.  27,  does  not  express 
a  relation  of  actual  union,  but  only  a  close  connection.     DBiO 
(with  the  orthophonic  Dagesh  which  gives  prominence  to  the 
Teth  as  the  commencement  of  a  syllable)  is  an  optative  future 
form,  which  is  also  employed  as  an  indicative  in  the  poetic 
style,  e.g.  xviii.  11.     The  subject  of  this  attributive  clause, 
continuing  the  adjective,  is  the  deaf  adder,  such  an  one,  viz., 
as  makes  itself  deaf ;  and  in  this  respect  (as  in  their  evil  serpent 
nature)  it  is  a  figure  of  the  self-hardening  evil-doer.     Then 
with  "WK  begins  the  more  minute  description  of  this  adder. 
There  is  a  difference  even  among  serpents.     They  belong  to 
the  worst  among  them  that  are  inaccessible  to  any  kind  of 
human  influence.     All  the  arts  of  sorcery  are  lost  upon  them. 
D*BTOD  are  the  whisperers  of  magic  formulas  (cf.  Arabic  naffa- 
thdt,  adjurations),  and  B^JCJ  "Din  is  one  who  works  binding  by 
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spells,  exorcism,  and  tying  fast  by  magic  knots  (cf.  "OH,  to 
bind  =  to  bewitch,  cf.    jJLc,  ^z,  Persic  bend  =  fcaTaSeafios, 

vid.  Isaiali,  i.  118,  ii.  242).  The  most  inventive  affection  and 
the  most  untiring  patience  cannot  change  their  mind.  Nothing 
therefore  remains  to  David  but  to  hope  for  their  removal,  and 
to  pray  for  it. 

Vers.  7-10.  The  verb  Din  is  used  much  in  the  same  way 
in  ver.  la  as  apaacreiv  {e.g.  Iliad,  xiii.  577,  cltto  8e  rpvcpaXeiav 
dpa^eu),  which  presents  a  similar  onomatope.  The  form  ^DSTS^ 
is,  as  in  Job  vii.  5,  =  V&p\  The  Jewish  expositors,  less  appro- 
priately, compare  D3N:fS,  Num.  xxxii.  24,  and  *KT3  =  W3,  Isa. 
xviii.  2,  7;  VS^f7  Chethib,  Jer.  xxx.  16,  and  HDiO,  Zech.  xiv. 
10,  more  nearly  resemble  it.  The  treading  (bending)  of  the 
bow  is  here,  as  in  Ixiv.  4,  transferred  to  the  arrows  (  =  Jp.i3,  xi. 
2) :  he  bends  and  shoots  off  his  arrows,  they  shall  be  as  though 
cut  off  in  the  front,  i.e.  as  inoperative  as  if  they  had  no  heads 
or  points  (to3  as  in  Isa.  xxvi.  18).  In  ver.  9  follow  two 
figures  to  which  the  apprecatory  "let  them  become"  is  to  be 
supplied.  Or  is  it  perhaps  to  be  rendered :  As  a  snail,  which 
Thou  causest  to  melt  away,  i.e.  squashest  with  the  foot  (Dftfl, 
as  in  xxxix.  12,  fut.  Hiph.  of  HDD  —  DDD)?  let  him  perish? 
The  change  of  the  number  does  not  favour  this ;  and  according 
to  the  usajie  of  the  lansjuasje,  which  is  fond  of  construing  ?pn 
with  gerunds  and  participles,  and  also  with  abstract  nouns,  e.g. 
Dh  l[?n}  "HJ?  "]S"l,  the  words  Spn*  DEfl  belong  together,  and  they 
are  also  accented  accordingly :  as  a  snail  or  slug  which  goes 
along  in  dissolution,  goes  on  and  dissolves  as  it  goes  (DEF)  after 
the  form  ?2P\  from  ???*).  The  snail  has  received  its  name 
from  this  apparent  dissolving  into  slime.  For  7Q2&  (with 
Dag.  dirimens  for  W5^)  is  the  naked  slimy  snail  or  slug  (Tar- 
gum,  according  to  ancient  conception,  *w3H  7*1)}  u  the  slime- 
worm"),   from    w^?  to  make  wet,  moist.f   In  the  second  figure, 


*  In  the  Phoenician,  the  Cyprian  copper  mine  Tx/xxoaog  appears  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  DDDj  liquefactio  (Levy,  Phonizisclie  Studien, 
iii.  7). 

f  "  God  has  created  nothing  without  its  use,"  says  the  Talmud,  B. 
Shabbalh  lib ;  "  He  has  created  the  snail  (rprD*)  ^35?)  to  heal  bruises  by 
laying  it  upon  them:"  cf.  Genesis  Ilabba,  ch.  Ii.  init.,  where  7^3^  is  ex- 
plained by  N^D"6>  "^D,  "b^S,  x>oyx,vM,  oioi'hog,  Umax.     Abraham  b.  David 
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the  only  sense  in  which  nti'K  tea  belong  together  is  "the  un- 
timely birth  of  a  woman;'*  and  rather  than  explain  with  the 
Talmud  (B.  Moed  katan  6b)  and  Targum  (contrary  to  the 
accents)  :  as  an  abortion,  a  mole,*  one  would  alter  W*K  into 
nc'N.  But  this  is  not  necessary,  since  the  construct  form  flew 
is  found  also  in  other  instances  (Deut.  xxi.  11,  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
7)  out  of  the  genitival  relation,  in  connection  with  a  close  co- 
ordinate construction.  So  here,  where  &£>&  ttrrte,  according  to 
Job  iii.  16,  Eccles.  vi.  3-5,  is  an  attributive  clause  to  n^K  tea 
(the  falling  away  of  a  woman  =  abortions),  which  is  used 
collectively  (Ew.  §  176,  b).  The  accentuation  also  harmonizes 
here  with  the  syntactic  relation  of  the  words.  In  ver.  10,  ^BK 
(plural  in  African,  i.e.  Punic,  in  Dioscorides  cltclMv)  is  the 
rhamnus  or  buckthorn,  which,  like  bTp,  the  broom,  not  only 
makes  a  cheerful  crackling  fire,  but  also  produces  an  ash  that 
retains  the  heat  a  long  time,  and  is  therefore  very  useful  in 
cooking.  The  alternative  to? — to?  signifies  sive,  sive,  whether 
the  one  or  the  other.  *n  is  that  which  is  living,  fresh,  viz.  the 
fresh,  raw  meat  still  having  the  blood  in  it,  the  opposite  of  ?#?o 
(1  Sam.  ii.  15) ;  fnn,  a  fierce  heat  or  fire,  here  a  boiling  heat. 
There  is  no  need  to  understand  pin  metonymically,  or  perhaps 
as  an  adjective  =  charron,  of  boiled  meat :  it  is  a  statement  of 
the  condition.  The  suffix  of  ^"W^,  however,  refers,  as  being 
neuter,  to  the  whole  cooking  apparatus,  and  more  especially  to 
the  contents  of  the  pots.  The  rendering  therefore  is:  whether 
raw  or  in  a  state  of  heat,  i.e.  of  being  cooked  through,  He 
(Jahve)  carries  it  away  as  with  a  whirlwind.      Hengstenberg 


of  Fez,  the  cotemporary  of  Saadia,  has  explained  it  in  his  Arabico-Hebrew 
Lexicon  by  pt^n?X,  the  slug.  Nevertheless  this  is  properly  the  name  of 
the  snail  with  a  house  (pTTU),  Talmudic  pt^n,  and  even  at  the  present  day 

in  Syria  and  Palestine  L.,«)L>.  (which  is  pronounced  halezon)  ;   whereas 

b^yy,  in  conformity  with  the  etymon  and  with  the  figure,  is  the  naked 
snail  or  slug.  The  ancient  versions  perhaps  failed  to  recognise  this,  because 
the  slug  is  not  very  often  to  be  seen  in  hot  eastern  countries ;  but  ~>\?2W 
in  this  signification  can  be  looked  upon  as  traditional.  The  rendering  '*  a 
rain-brook  or  mountain-torrent  (Arabic  seil  sabil)  which  running  runs 
away,"  would,  to  say  nothing  more,  give  us,  as  Rosenmiiller  has  already 
observed,  a  figure  that  has  been  made  use  of  already  in  ver.  8. 

*  The  mole,  which  was  thought  to  have  no  eyes,  is  actually  called  in 
post-biblical  Hebrew  nt^N,  plur.  ni^K  (vid.  Kelim  xxi.  3). 
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rightly  remarks,  u  To  the  raw  meat  correspond  the  immature 
plots,  and  to  the  cooked  the  mature  ones."  To  us,  who  regard 
the  Psalm  as  belonging  to  the  time  of  Absalom,  and  not,  like 
Hengstenberg,  to  the  time  of  Saul,  the  meat  in  the  pots  is  the 
new  kingship  of  Absalom.  The  greater  the  self-renunciation 
with  which  David  at  that  time  looked  on  at  the  ripening  revolt, 
disclaiming  all  action  of  his  own,  the  stronger  the  confidence 
with  which  he  expected  the  righteous  interposition  of  God  that 
did  actually  follow,  but  (as  he  here  supposes  possible)  not  until 
the  meat  in  the  pot  was  almost  done  through ;  yet,  on  the 
other  side,  so  quickly,  that  the  pots  had  scarcely  felt  the  crack- 
ling heat  which  should  fully  cook  the  meat. 

Vers.  11,  12.  Finally,  we  have  a  view  of  the  results  of  the 
judicial  interposition  of  God.  The  expression  made  use  of  to 
describe  the  satisfaction  which  this  gives  to  the  righteous  is 
thoroughly  Old  Testament  and  warlike  in  its  tone  (cf.  lxviii. 
24).  David  is  in  fact  king,  and  perhaps  no  king  ever  remained 
so  long  quiet  in  the  face  of  the  most  barefaced  rebellion,  and 
checked  the  shedding  of  blood,  as  David  did  at  that  time.  If, 
however,  blood  must  nevertheless  flow  in  streams,  he  knows 
full  well  that  it  is  the  blood  of  the  partisans  of  his  deluded  son  ; 
so  that  the  men  who  were  led  the  further  astray  in  their  judg- 
ment concerning  him,  the  more  inactive  he  remained,  will  at 
last  be  compelled  to  confess  that  it  does  really  repay  one  to  be 
just,  and  that  there  is  really  one  higher  than  the  high  ones 
(Eccles.  v.  7  [8]),  a  deity  (OT$M)  above  the  gods  (ttfo)  who, 
though  not  forthwith,  will  nevertheless  assuredly  execute  judg- 
ment in  the  earth.  :JK  here,  as  in  Job  xviii.  21,  Isa.  xlv.  14, 
retains  its  originally  affirmative  signification,  which  it  has  in 
common  with  |?K.  BwN  is  construed  with  the  plural  (Ges.  § 
112,  rem.  3),  as  is  frequently  the  case,  e.g.  2  Sam.  vii.  23  (where, 
however,  the  chronicler,  in  1  Chron.  xvii.  21,  has  altered  the 
older  text).  This  is  not  because  the  heathen  are  speaking 
(Baur),  but  in  order  to  set  the  infinite  majesty  and  omni- 
potence of  the  heavenly  Judge  in  contrast  with  these  puffed- 
up  "gods." 
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PSALM   LIX. 

PRAYER   OF   AN   INNOCENT   MAN  WHOM  MEN   ARE   TRYING 

TO  TAKE- 

2  DELIVER  me  from  mine  enemies,  O  my  God, 
From  those  who  rise  up  against  me  bear  me  away ! 

3  Deliver  me  from  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
And  from  men  of  blood  save  me ! 

4  For,  lo,  they  lie  in  wait  for  my  soul, 

The  shameless  gather  themselves  together  against  me — 
Not  on  account  of  transgression  on  my  part  and  on  account 
of  sin,  Jahve ! 

5  Without  sin  they  run  and  make  themselves  ready ; 
Awake  to  meet  me,  and  examine ! 

6  And  do  Thou,  Jahve  Elohim  of  hosts,  God  of  Israel, 
Stir  Thyself  to  visit  all  the  heathen, 

Spare  not  all  those  who  are  atrociously  faithless.     (Sela.) 

7  They  come  again  at  evening,  they  howl  like  dogs, 
And  go  the  rounds  in  the  city. 

8  Lo  they  foam  at  their  mouth  ; 
Swords  are  in  their  lips, 

For  "  who  doth  hear  it  1 ! " 

9  And  Thou,  Jahve,  laughest  at  them, 
Thou  mockest  at  all  the  heathen. 

10  My  strength,  upon  Thee  will  I  wait. 
For  Elohim  is  my  fortress. 

11  My  God  will  come  to  meet  me  with  His  mercy, 

Elohim  will  cause  me  to  rejoice  over  those  who  lie  in  wait 
for  me. 

12  Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people  forget  it, 

Cause  them  to  go  astray  by  Thy  power  and  cast  them  down  ; 
Thou  art  our  shield,  O  Lord ! 

13  The  sin  of  their  mouth  is  the  word  of  their  lips, 
Therefore  let  them  be  ensnared  in  their  pride, 

And  on  account  of  the  curse  and  the  deceit  which  they 
utter. 
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14  Destroy  in  wrath,  destroy,  that  they  may  be  no  more, 
And  that  they  may  know  that  Elohim  is  Ruler  in  Jacob 
Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth !     (Sela.) 

15  They  come  again  at  evening,  they  howl  like  dogs, 
And  go  the  rounds  in  the  city. 

16  They  wander  to  and  fro  in  order  to  eat; 

If  they  are  not  satisfied,  they  stay  over  night — 

17  But  as  for  me,  I  shall  sing  of  Thy  strength, 
And  exult,  in  the  morning,  over  Thy  mercy ; 
That  Thou  hast  been  a  fortress  to  me, 

And  a  refuge  in  the  day  when  I  was  afraid. 

18  My  strength,  to  Thee  will  I  harp, 

For  Elohim  is  my  fortress,  my  merciful  God. 

This  Michiam,  after  the  melody  Al-tashcheth,  coinciding  witn 
lvii.  5  and  lviii.  7  in  the  figure  used  in  ver.  8,  is  the  earliest 
amoncr  the  Davidic  Psalms  which  are  dated  from  the  time  of 
Saul's  persecution.  When  Saul  sent  and  they  (those  who  were 
sent  by  him)  watched  the  house  in  order  to  slay  him  (David) ; 
it  therefore  belongs  to  the  time  spoken  of  in  1  Sam.  xix.  11  sqq 
This  inscription  is  no  more  intended  to  imply  that  the  Psalm 
was  composed  on  that  night  before  the  flight,  which  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  artifice  of  Michal,  than  the  inscription 
of  Ps.  li.  is  meant  to  imply  that  the  origin  of  the  Psalm  was 
coincident  with  the  arrival  of  Nathan.  The  3  of  such  inscrip- 
tions only  sets  forth  in  a  general  way  the  historical  groundwork 
of  the  son£.  If  we  consider  the  contents  of  the  Psalm  from 
this  point  of  view,  we  shall  obtain  a  tolerably  distinct  picture  of 
the  situation.  We  must  imagine  that  Saul,  even  before  he 
issued  that  command  to  watch  David's  house  the  night  through 
and  to  slay  him  in  the  morning,  i.e.  to  assassinate  him  behind 
Michal's  back  (1  Sam.  xix.  11),  sought  to  get  rid  of  him  in 
some  more  secret  way ;  that  the  venal  men  of  his  court,  them- 
selves not  less  ill-disposed  towards  David,  had  offered  him  their 
hand  for  the  deed;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this,  great 
activity,  which  was  probably  seen  through  by  him  whose  life 
was  threatened,  was  observable  in  Gibea,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially every  evening,  when  the  bandits  strolled  through  the  city 
in  order  to  meet  with  the  dreaded  rival  and  give  him  his  death- 
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blow.  The  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  are  often  the  medium 
through  which  we  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  events  which  are 
only  sketched  in  the  historical  books  after  their  most  prominent 
outward  features. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  description  of  the 
nightly  proceedings  of  the  enemies  is  repeated  after  the  manner 
of  a  refrain,  and  that  the  poet  in  ver.  17  contrasts  his  believ- 
ingly  joyous  prospects  for  the  coming  morning  with  the  in- 
effectual ardour  with  which  they  pass  the  night  patrolling  the 
streets,  Psalm  lix.  seems  to  be  an  evening  song  belonging  to 
those  perilous  days  spent  in  Gibea. 

Vers.  2-10.  First  part.  As  far  as  ver.  4  we  recognise 
strains  familiar  in  the  Psalms.  The  enemies  are  called  *Dg1pflD 
as  in  Job  xxvii.  7,  cf.  Ps.  xvii.  7 ;  D*W  as  shameless,  D^B  *W  or 
^???.  \W;  as  in  Isa.  lvi.  11,  on  account  of  their  bold  shameless 
greediness,  dogs.  On  K7  in  a  subordinate  clause,  vid.  Ewald, 
§  286,  g:  without  there  being  transgression  or  sin  on  my  side, 
which  might  have  caused  it.  The  suffix  (transgression  on  my 
part)  is  similar  to  xviii.  24.  ftjTyS  (cf.  Job  xxxiv.  6)  is  a 
similar  adverbial  collateral  definition :  without  there  existing 
any  sin,  which  ought  to  be  punished.  The  energetic  future 
jeruzun  depicts  those  who  servilely  give  effect  to  the  king's  evil 
caprice ;  they  run  hither  and  thither  as  if  attacking  and  put 
themselves  in  position,  ptan  =  {jrfsrin,  like  the  Hithpa.  TtB3!}9 
Prov.  xxvi.  26,  the  Hothpa.  D33n,  Lev.  xiii.  55  sq.,  and  the 
Nithpa.  "IS??,  Deut.  xxi.  8.  Surrounded  by  such  a  band  of 
assassins,  David  is  like  one  besieged,  who  sighs  for  succour ; 
and  he  calls  upon  Jahve,  who  seems  to  be  sleeping  and  inclined 
to  abandon  him,  with  that  bold  n&Tft  TlK"^  mty  to  awake  to 
meet  him,  i.e.  to  join  him  with  His  help  like  a  relieving  army, 
and  to  convince  Himself  from  personal  observation  of  the 
extreme  danger  in  which  His  charge  finds  himself.  The  con- 
tinuation was  obliged  to  be  expressed  by  "WWj  because  a  special 
appeal  to  God  interposes  between  rnty  and  njpjpn.  In  the 
emphatic  "  Thou,"  however,  after  it  has  been  once  expressed, 
is  implied  the  conditional  character  of  the  deliverance  by  the 
absolute  One.  And  each  of  the  divine  names  made  use  of  in 
this  lengthy  invocation,  which  corresponds  to  the  deep  anxiety 
of  the  poet,  is  a  challenge,  so  to  speak,  to  the  ability  and  will- 
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ingness,  the  power  and  promise  of  God.  The  juxtaposition 
Jahve  JElohim  Tsebaoth  (occurring,  besides  this  instance,  in 
lxxx.  5,  20,  lxxxiv.  9),  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Elohimic  Psalms, 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration  that  Elohim  had  become 
a  proper  name  like  Jahve,  and  that  the  designation  Jahve 
Tsebaoth,  by  the  insertion  of  Elohim  in  accordance  with  the 
style  of  the  Elohimic  Psalms,  is  made  still  more  imposing  and 
solemn;  and  now  XM3¥  is  a  genitive  dependent  not  merely 
upon  nw  but  upon  D\"i^K  PPlfP  (similar  to  lvi.  la,  Isa.  xxviii.  lb; 
Symbolo?)  p.  15).  'ipw\  wK  is  in  apposition  to  this  threefold 
name  of  God.  The  poet  evidently  reckons  himself  as  belong- 
ing to  an  Israel  from  which  he  excludes  his  enemies,  viz.  the 
true  Israel  which  is  in  reality  the  people  of  God.  Among  the 
heathen,  against  whom  the  poet  invokes  God's  interposition, 
are  included  the  heathen-minded  in  Israel ;  this  at  least  is  the 
view  which  brings  about  this  extension  of  the  prayer.  Also  in 
connection  with  the  words  fl&J  *1?2 '3  the  poet,  in  fact,  has  chiefly 
before  his  mind  those  who  are  immediately  round  about  him 
and  thus  disposed.  It  is  those  who  act  treacherously  from 
extreme  moral  nothingness  and  worthlessness  (IJK  genit.  epexeg.). 
The  music,  as  Sela  directs,  here  becomes  more  boisterous ;  it 
gives  intensity  to  the  strong  cry  for  the  judgment  of  God ;  and 
the  first  unfolding  of  thought  of  this  Michtam  is  here  brought 
to  a  close. 

The  second  begins  by  again  taking  up  the  description  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  which  was  begun  in  vers.  4,  5. 
We  see  at  a  glance  how  here  ver.  7  coincides  with  ver.  5,  and 
ver.  8  with  ver.  4,  and  ver.  9  with  ver.  6,  Hence  the  impre- 
catory rendering  of  the  futures  of  ver.  7  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  entertained.  By  day  the  emissaries  of  Saul  do  not 
venture  to  carry  out  their  plot,  and  David  naturally  does  not 
run  into  their  hands.  They  therefore  come  back  in  the  even- 
ing, and  that  evening  after  evening  (cf.  Job  xxiv.  14) ;  they 
snarl  or  howl  like  dogs  (i*1??,  used  elsewhere  of  the  growling  of 
the  bear  and  the  cooing  of  the  dove ;  it  is  distinct  from  m:, 


_J,  ^jj,  to  bark,  and  n^D,  to  yelp),  because  they  do  not  want 

to  betray  themselves  by  loud  barking,  and  still  cannot  altogether 
conceal  their  vexation  and  rage ;  and  they  go  their  rounds  in 
the  city  (like  TJJ2  DaiO,  Cant.  iii.  2,  cf.  supra  lv.  11),  in  order 
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to  cut  off  their  victim  from  flight,  and  perhaps,  what  would  be 
very  welcome  to  them,  to  run  against  him  in  the  darkness. 

The  further  description  in  ver.  8  follows  them  on  this  patrol. 
What  they  belch  out  or  foam  out  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
Fact  that  swords  are  in  their  lips,  which  they,  as  it  were,  draw 
so  soon  as  they  merely  move  their  lips.  Their  mouth  overflows 
with  murderous  thoughts  and  with  slanders  concerning  David, 
by  which  they  justify  their  murderous  greed  to  themselves  as 
if  there  were  no  one,  viz.  no  God,  who  heard  it.  But  Jahve, 
from  whom  nothing,  as  with  men,  can  be  kept  secret,  laughs 
at  them,  just  as  He  makes  a  mockery  of  all  heathen,  to  whom 
this  murderous  band,  which  fears  the  light  and  is  unworthy  of 
the  Israelitish  name,  is  compared.  This  is  the  primary  passage 
to  xxxvii.  13,  ii.  4 ;  for  Ps.  lix.  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the 
Davidic  Psalms  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  therefore  also 
the  earliest  monument  of  Israelitish  poetry  in  which  the  divine 
name  Jahve  Tsebaoth  occurs ;  and  the  chronicler,  knowing  that 
it  was  the  time  of  Samuel  and  David  that  brought  it  into  use, 
uses  this  name  only  in  the  life  of  David.  Just  as  this  strophe 
opened  in  ver.  7  with  a  distich  that  recurs  in  ver.  15,  so  it  also 
closes  now  in  ver.  10  with  a  distich  that  recurs  below  in  ver. 
18,  and  that  is  to  be  amended  according  to  the  text  of  that 
passage.  For  all  attempts  to  understand  W  as  being  genuine 
prove  its  inaccuracy.  With  the  old  versions  it  has  to  be  read 
SW ;  but  as  for  the  rest,  mo^K  must  be  retained  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  variation  found  in  such  refrains:  my  strength, 
Thee  will  I  regard  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  15;  observe,  2  Sam.  xi.  16), 
or  upon  Thee  will  I  wait  (cf.  p,  cxxx.  6) ;  i.e.  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  feebleness,  tranquil  and  resigned,  I  will  look 
for  Thine  interposition  on  my  behalf. 

Vers.  11-18.  In  this  second  half  of  the  Psalm  the  cry  of 
fear  is  hushed.  Hope  reigns,  and  anger  burns  more  fiercely. 
The  Keri  says  that  ver.  11a  is  to  be  read :  *JOTp  "Hon  WK,  my 
gracious  God  will  anticipate  me, — but  with  what  ?  This  ques- 
tion altogether  disappears  if  we  retain  the  Chethib  and  point 
rion  Vpjj :  my  God  will  anticipate  me  with  His  mercy  (cf.  xxi. 
4),  i.e.  will  meet  me  bringing  His  mercy  without  any  effort  of 
mine.  Even  the  old  translators  have  felt  that  non  must  be- 
long to  the  verb  as  a  second  object.  The  LXX.  is  perfectly 
correct  in  its  rendering,  6  Oeos  /xov  to  e\eo?  avrov  irpo$6ao~ei 
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fie.  The  Keri  has  come  into  existence  in  looking  to  ver.  18, 
according  to  which  it  seems  as  though  ^Dn  ^x  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  refrain,  ver.  10  (cf.  a  similar  instance  in  xlii.  6, 
7).  But  ver.  11a  would  be  stunted  by  doing  this,  and  it 
accords  with  Biblical  poetic  usage  that  the  refrain  in  ver.  18 
should  be  climactic  in  comparison  with  ver.  10  (just  as  it  also 
does  not  altogether  harmonize  in  its  first  half)  ;  so  that  Olshau- 
sen's  proposal  to  close  ver.  10  with  "Hon  \"6x  and  to  begin 
ver.  11  with  non  (cf.  lxxix.  8)  is  only  just  to  be  put  on  record. 
The  prayer  "  slay  them  not"  does  not  contradict  the  prayer 
that  follows  for  their  destruction.  The  poet  wishes  that  those 
who  lie  in  wait  for  him,  before  they  are  totally  swept  away, 
may  remain  for  a  season  before  the  eyes  of  his  people  as  an 
example  of  punishment.  In  accordance  with  this,  top?!},  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Hiph.  in  Num.  xxxii.  13,  and  of  the  Kal  in 
ver.  16,  cix.  10,  is  to  be  rendered  :  cause  them  to  wander  about 
(Targum,  cf.  Genesis  Rabba,  ch.  xxxviii.  ink.,  i&?tp?D) ;  and  in 
connection  with  *psrn  one  is  involuntarily  reminded  of  x.  10,  14, 
and  is  tempted  to  read  ^n?  or  ^v-?:  cause  them  to  wander 

about  in  adversity  or  wretchedness,  =  cJJU-  y^-7  v^a  ca%&- 

nosa  h.  e.  misera),  and  more  especially  since  pTQ  occurs  no- 
where else  instead  of  ^lptn  or  ^W3.  But  the  Jod  in  l^nn  is 
unfavourable  to  this  supposition ;  and  since  the  martial  apos- 
trophe of  God  by  u  our  shield"  follows,  the  choice  of  the  word 
is  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  poet  conceives  of  the 
power  of  God  as  an  army  (Joel  ii.  25),  and  perhaps  thinks 
directly  of  the  heavenly  host  (Joel  iv.  [hi.]  11),  over  which  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  holds  command  (Hitzig).  By  means  of  this 
He  is  first  of  all  to  cause  them  to  go  astray  (TJJ  JJJ,  Gen.  iv. 
12),  then  utterly  to  cast  them  down  (lvi.  8).  The  Lord  (tflK) 
is  to  do  this,  as  truly  as  He  is  Israel's  shield  against  all  the 
heathen  and  all  pseudo-Israelites  who  have  become  as  heathen. 
The  first  member  of  ver.  13  is  undoubtedly  meant  descrip- 
tively :  u  the  sin  of  their  mouth  (the  sin  of  the  tongue)  is  the 
word  of  their  lips"  (with  the  dull-toned  suffix  mo,  in  the  use  of 
which  Ps.  lix.  associates  itself  with  the  Psalms  of  the  time  of 
Saul,  lvi.,  xi.,  xvii.,  xxii.,  xxxv.,  lxiv.).  The  combination  ^^) 
Djifc03,  however,  more  readily  suggests  parallel  passages  like 
Prov.  xi.  6  than  Pro  v.  vi.  2 ;  and  moreover  the  I?  of  the  ex- 
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pression  c^r-i  r>x,:\  which  is  without  example  in  connection 
with  n--,  and,  taken  as  expressing  the  motive  (Ilupfeld),  ought 
to  be  joined  with  some  designations  of  the  disposition  of  mind, 
is  best  explained  as  an  appended  statement  of  the  reason  for 
which  they  are  to  be  ensnared,  so  that  consequently  *^BD*  (cf. 
lxix.  27,  lxiv.  G)  is  an  attributive  clause  ;  nor  is  this  contrary 
to  the  accentuation,  if  one  admits  the  Munach  to  be  a  transfor- 
mation of  Mugrash.  It  is  therefore  to  be  rendered  :  "  let  them, 
then,  be  taken  in  their  pride,  and  on  account  of  the  curse  and 
deceit  which  they  wilfully  utter."  If,  by  virtue  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  their  sin  has  thus  become 
their  fall,  then,  after  they  have  been  as  it  were  a  warning 
example  to  Israel,  God  is  utterly  to  remove  them  out  of  the 
way,  in  order  that  they  (it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  any 
change  of  subject),  while  perishing,  may  perceive  that  Elohim 
is  Ruler  in  Jacob  (2,  used  elsewhere  of  the  object,  e.g.  Mic.  v.  1, 
is  here  used  of  the  place  of  dominion),  and  as  in  Jacob,  so 
from  thence  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  (?  like  ^y,  xlviii.  11) 
wields  the  sceptre.  Just  like  the  first  group  of  the  first  part, 
this  first  group  of  the  second  part  also  closes  with  Sela. 

The  second  group  opens  like  the  second  group  in  the  first 
part,  but  with  this  exception,  that  here  we  read  QB^J,  which 
loosely  connects  it  with  what  precedes,  whereas  there  it  is  *Mfj. 
The  poet's  gaze  is  again  turned  towards  Ms  present  straitened 
condition,  and  agaiu  the  pack  of  dogs  by  which  Saul  is  hunt- 
ing him  present  themselves  to  his  mind.  HEn  points  towards 
an  antithesis  that  follows,  and  which  finds  its  expression  in  *}W. 
*3yJ}  and  IjJEE  stand  in  direct  contrast  to  one  another,  and  in 
addition  to  this  2iy?  has  preceded.  The  reading  of  the  LXX. 
(Vulgate,  Luther,  [and  authorized  version]),  /ecu  ryoyyuaovaii>  = 
WJ  or  tipjjj  *s  thereby  proved  to  be  erroneous.  But  if  ttvjl  is 
the  correct  reading,  then  it  follows  that  we  have  to  take  ver.  16 
not  as  foretelling  what  will  take  place,  but  as  describing  that 
which  is  present;  so  that  consequently  the  fid.  consec.  (as  is 
frequently  the  case  apart  from  any  historical  connection)  is 
only  a  consecutive  continuation  of  flJW  (for  which  the  Kert  has 
row* ;  the  form  that  was  required  in  ver.  12,  but  is  inadmis- 
sible here)  :  they  wander  up  and  down  (JfiJ  as  in  cix.  10,  cf.  TO, 
Job  xv.  23)  to  eat  (that  is  to  say,  seeking  after  food);  and  if  they 
are  not  satisfied,  they  pass  the  night,  i.e.  remain,  eager  for  food 
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and  expecting  it,  over  night  on  the  spot.  This  interpretation 
is  the  most  natural,  the  simplest,  and  the  one  that  harmonizes 
best  not  only  with  the  text  before  us  (the  punctuation  *V3^., 
not  W2^,  gives  the  member  of  the  clause  the  impress  of  being 
a  protasis),  but  also  with  the  situation.  The  poet  describes 
the  activity  of  his  enemies,  and  that  by  completing  or  re- 
touching the  picture  of  their  comparison  to  dogs :  he  himself 
is  the  food  or  prey  for  which  they  are  so  eager,  and  which  they 
would  not  willingly  allow  to  escape  them,  and  which  they 
nevertheless  cannot  get  within  their  grasp.  Their  morbid 
desire  remains  unsatisfied  :  he,  however,  in  the  morning,  is 
able  to  sing  of  the  power  of  God,  which  protects  him,  and 
exultantly  to  praise  God's  loving-kindness,  which  satiates  and 
satisfies  him  (xc.  14) ;  for  in  the  day  of  fear,  which  to  him  is 
now  past,  God  was  his  inaccessible  stronghold,  his  unapproach- 
able asylum.  To  this  God,  then,  even  further  the  play  of  his 
harp  shall  be  directed  ('"™TN),  just  as  was  his  waiting  or  hoping 
(mbK>K,  ver.  10). 
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DRILL  PSALM  AFTER  A  LOST  BATTLE. 

3  ELOHIM,  Thou  hast  cast  us  off,  Thou  hast  scattered  us, 
Thou  hast  been  angry,  restore  us  again ! 

4  Thou  hast  made  the  land  to  tremble,  Thou  hast  torn  it 

asunder, 
Heal  its  breaches,  for  it  tottereth ! ! 

5  Thou  hast  made  Thy  people  experience  a  hard  thing, 
Thou  hast  given  us  wine  to  drink  to  intoxication. 

6  Thou  hast  given  those  who  fear  Thee  a  banner 

To  lift  themselves  up  on  account  of  the  truth.     (Sela.) 

7  In  order  that  Thy  beloved  may  be  delivered, 
Save  now  with  Thy  right  hand  and  answer  me !!! 

8  Elohim  hath  promised  in  His  holiness  : 

I  shall  rejoice,  I  shall  portion  out  Shechem, 
And  measure  out  the  valley  of  Succoth. 
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9   Mine  is  Gilead  and  mine  Manasseli, 
And  Ephraim  is  the  helm  of  my  head, 
Judah  is  my  sceptre, 

10  Moab  is  my  wash-pot, 
Upon  Edom  I  cast  my  shoe. 

Cry  out  concerning  me,  O  Philistia ! 

11  Who  will  conduct  me  to  the  fortified  city? 
Who  will  bring  me  to  Edom  ?! 

12  Hast  not  Thou,  Elohim,  cast  us  off, 

And  goest  not  forth,  Elohim,  with  our  armies? — 

13  Grant  us  deliverance  from  the  oppressor; 
Yea,  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

14  In  Elohim  shall  we  obtain  the  victory. 
And  He  will  tread  down  our  oppressors. 

This  last  of  the  Elohimic  Michtammim  of  David  is  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ammonitish  war :  When  he  (David) 
waged  war  (Hiph.  of  HJtt,  to  pull,  to  seize  by  the  hair)  with  (flK 
like  ?V  in  Num.  xxvi.  9 ;  according  to  Ben-Asher,  with  Segol 
instead  of  Makkeph  here,  as  in  xlvii.  5,  Prov.  iii.  12,  three 
passages  which  are  noted  by  the  Masora)  Aram  of  the  two  rivers 
(the  people  of  the  land  of  the  twin  streams,  Meo-oiroraiiia)  and 
with  Aram  Zobah  (probably  between  the  Euphrates  and  Orontes 
north-east  of  Damascus),  and  Joab  retwmed  P5*J1,  transition 
from  the  infinitive  to  the  finite  verb,  Ges.  §•  132,  rem.  2)  and 
smote  Edom  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  (the  Edomitish  Ghor,  i.e.  the 
salt  plain,  some  ten  miles  wide,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea)  with  twelve  thousand  men.  This  historical  inscrip- 
tion comes  from  an  historical  work  which  gave  the  Psalm  in 
this  connection.  It  is  not  taken  out  of  any  of  the  histories 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us.  For  both  in  2  Sam.  viii.  13 
and  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  12  we  find  the  number  eighteen  thousand 
instead  of  twelve.  In  the  former  passage,  in  which  OB*  »"CT  is 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  Roman  triumphum  agere,  we 
have  to  read  DIKVIK  after  the  inscription  of  our  Psalm  instead 
of  D"i&rnx.  It  is,  however,  still  more  probable  that  the  words 
D^KVIK  7]SJ  (LXX.  irrdra^e  rrjv  'ISovfxalav)  have  accidentally 
fallen  out.  The  fact  that  here  in  the  Psalm  the  victory  over 
the  Edomites  is  ascribed  to  Joab,  in  the  Chronicles  to  Abshai 
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(Abishai),  and  in  2  Sam.  ch.  viii.  to  David,  is  a  difference 
which  may  easily  be  reconciled  by  the  consideration  that  the 
army  of  David  was  under  the  supreme  command  of  Joab, 
and  this  battle  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  was  fought  against  the 
Edomites  by  Joab  indirectly  through  his  brother  (cf.  2  Sam. 
x.  10). 

The  inscription  carries  us  into  the  time  of  the  greatest, 
longest,  and  most  glorious   of   David's  wars,  that  with   the 
Ammonites,  which,  so  far  as  these  were  concerned,  ended  in  the 
second  year  in  the  conquest  of  Rabbah  (vid.  Ps.  xxi.),  and  with 
their  Aramaean  allies,  among  whom  Hadadezer,  the  ruler  of  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Zobah,  was  defeated  in  the  first  year  at 
Chelam  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan.      Then  when,  in  the 
second  year,  he  endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  anew  in  the 
districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  he  was  completely 
subjugated  together  with  the  Syrians  who  had  come  to  his 
assistance.     Thus  are  the  accounts  of  Aramaean  wars  related 
in  2  Sam.  ch.  viiL  and  x.-xii.  to  be  combined.     Whilst,  now, 
the  arms  of  David  were  making  such  triumphant  progress  in 
the  north,  the  Edomites  in  the  south  had  invaded  the  land 
which  was  denuded  of  troops,  and  here  a  new  war,  which 
jeopardized  all  the  results  that  had  been  gained  in  the  north, 
awaited  the  victorious  army.     Ps.  lx.  refers  more  especially  to 
this  Edomitish  war.     Hengstenberg  is  wrong  when  he  infers 
from  the  inscription  that  it  was  composed  after  the  victory  in 
the  Valley  of  Salt  and  before  the  conquest  of  Idumaea.     The 
inscription  only  in  a  general  way  gives  to  the  Psalm  its  histori- 
cal setting.     It  was  composed  before  the  victory  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  and  presupposes  the  Israelitish  south  had  been  at  that 
time  grievously  laid  waste  by  the  Edomites,  against  whom  they 
were  unable  to  oppose  an  adequate  force.     We  may  also  infer 
from  other  indications  how  the  occupation  of  the  neighbouring 
and  brother-country  by  the  Edomites   called   for  vengeance 
against  them ;  vid.  on  Ps.  xliv.     That  Korahitic  Psalm  may 
have  been  composed  after  the  Davidic  Psalm,  and  is  designedly, 
by  ver.  10,  brought  into  relationship  with  it.     In  the  cento  Ps. 
cviii.  vers.  7—14  correspond  to  lx.  7-14. 

The  Michtam  character  of  the  Psalm  manifests  itself  both 
in  the  fact  that  a  divine  oracle  is  unfolded  in  it,  and  also  in  the 
fact  that  the  language  of  complaint,  il  Elohim,  Thou  hast  cast 
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us  off"  (cf.  xliw  10),  is  repeated  as  its  favourite  utterance. 
Concerning  HV1J  (tfW"?^  after  M  ^4  Zi'/y  zs  Me  testimony  "  (or 
"The  Lily  of  the  testimony"),  vid.  on  xlv.  1.  The  addition 
of  TD^  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  n^;PT  rrwipja  Tt3&,  2 
Sam.  i.  18  :  the  song  is  thereby  appointed  to  be  sung  in  con- 
nection with  the  practice  of  the  bow.  The  elegy  on  Saul  and 
Jonathan  was  suited  to  this  by  reason  of  the  praise  which  is 
therein  given  to  the  bow  of  Jonathan,  the  favourite  weapon  of 
that  brave  warrior,  and  by  the  indirect  remembrance  of  the 
skilful  Philistine  archers,  who  brought  a  disgrace  upon  the 
name  of  Israel  in  the  battle  on  Gilboa,  that  needed  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  be  wiped  out.  Ps.  lx.,  this  most  martial  of  all 
the  Psalms,  is  also  a  song  at  the  practice  of  arms,  which  was 
designed  to  inflame  and  to  hallow  the  patriotic  martial  ardour 
of  the  young  men  when  they  were  being  exercised. 

Hengstenberg  and  others,  who  reckon  according  to  the 
Masoretic  verses,  divide  the  Psalm  into  three  strophes  of  four 
Masoretic  verses  each.  The  fact  that  the  use  made  of  Ps.  lx. 
in  Ps.  cviii.  begins  with  ver.  7,  p^bn^  jyoS,  lends  some  colour  to 
this  division,  which  is  also  strengthened  by  the  Sela.  Never* 
theless  vers.  6  and  7  belong  inseparably  together. 

Vers.  3-7.  This  first  strophe  contains  complaint  and 
prayer;  and  establishes  the  prayer  by  the  greatness  of  the 
need  and  Israel's  relationship  to  God.  The  sense  in  which 
ttJWS  is  intended  becomes  clear  from  2  Sam.  v.  20,  where 
David  uses  this  word  of  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  and 
explains  it  figuratively.  The  word  signifies  to  break  through 
what  has  hitherto  been  a  compact  mass,  to  burst,  blast,  scatter, 
disperse.  The  prayer  is  first  of  all  timidly  uttered  in  V?  snv^'n 
in  the  form  of  a  wish ;  then  in  nan  (ver.  4fr)  and  njrmn  (ver. 
lb)  it  waxes  more  and  more  eloquent.  ?  22)^  here  signifies  to 
grant  restoration  (like  ?  n\3n?  to  give  rest;  xxiii.  3,  Isa.  lviii. 
12).  The  word  also  signifies  to  make  a  turn,  to  turn  one's  self 
away,  in  which  sense,  however,  it  cannot  be  construed  with  p. 

On  n^pV?  Dunash  has  already  compared  ^ai,  rumpere,  scindere, 

and  Mose  ha-Darshan  the  Targumic  Dtf9  =  V^p,  Jer.  xxii.  14. 
The  deep  wounds  which  the  Edomites  had  inflicted  upon  the 
country,  are  after  all  a  wrathful  visitation  of  God  Himself — 
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reeling  or  intoxicating  wine,  or  as  «Wjn  £  (not  r.1),  properly 
conceived  of,  is :  wine  which  is  sheer  intoxication  (an  apposition 
instead  of  the  genitive  attraction,  vid.  on  Isa.  xxx.  20),  is  reached 
out  by  Him  to  His  people.  The  figure  of  the  intoxicating  cup 
has  passed  over  from  the  Psalms  of  David  and  of  Asaph  to  the 
prophets  (e.g.  Isa.  li.  17,  21).  A  kindred  thought  is  expressed 
in  the  proverb :  Quern  Deus  perdere  vult,  eum  dementat.  All 
the  preterites  as  far  as  ttrppipn  (ver.  5b)  glance  back  plaintively 
at  that  which  has  been  suffered.  But  ver.  6  cannot  be  thus 
intended ;  for  to  explain  with  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  following  the 
LXX.,  "  Thou  hast  set  up  a  banner  for  those  who  reverence 
Thee,  not  for  victory,  but  for  flight,"  is  inadmissible,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  J13>3  "»pB»  DH  is  a  customary  phrase  and 
the  inscribed  *JB?p  is  favourable  to  the  mention  of  the  bow. 
For  (1)  The  words,  beginning  with  nni,  do  not  sound  like  an 
utterance  of  something  worthy  of  complaint, — in  this  case  it 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  expressed  by  DDfann?  ?]K  (only  for 
flight,  not  for  victory) ;  (2)  it  is  more  than  improbable  that  the 
bow,  instead  of  being  called  Wj?  (feminine  of  the  Arabic  mascu- 
line kaus),  is  here,  according  to  an  incorrect  Aramaic  form  of 
writing,  called  ®fPf  whereas  this  word  in  its  primary  form  t?B>P 
(Prov.  xxii.  21)  corresponds  to  the  Aramaic  KBK^P  not  in  the 
signification  u  a  bow,"  but  (as  it  is  also  intended  in  the  Targum 
of  our  passage)  in  the  signification  "truth"  (Arabic  kist  of 
strict  unswerving  justice,  root  E>p,  to  be  hard,  strong,  firm ;  just 
as,  vice  versa,  the  word  sidk,  coming  from  a  synonymous  root,  is 
equivalent  to  "  truth").  We  therefore  take  the  perfect  predi- 
cation, like  ver.  4a,  as  the  foundation  of  the  prayer  which 
follows :  Thou  hast  given  those  who  fear  Thee  a  banner  to 
muster  themselves  (sich  aufpanieren),  i.e.  to  raise  themselves  as 
around  a  standard  or  like  a  standard,  on  account  of  the  truth 
— help  then,  in  order  that  Thy  beloved  ones  may  be  delivered, 
with  Thy  right  hand,  and  answer  me.  This  rendering,  in 
accordance  with  which  ver.  6  expresses  the  good  cause  of  Israel 
in  opposition  to  its  enemies,  is  also  favoured  by  the  heightened 
effect  of  the  music,  which  comes  in  here,  as  Sela  prescribes. 
The  reflexive  DDUnn  here  therefore  signifies  not,  as  Hithpal.  of 
Dtt,  "  to  betake  one's  self  to  flight,"  but  "to  raise  one's  self" — 
a  signification  on  behalf  of  which  we  cannot  appeal  to  Zech. 
ix.  16,  where  rriDDi:np  is  apparently  equivalent  to  nftiffariDj 
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rt  sparkling,"  but  which  here  results  from  the  juxtaposition  with 
pa  (cf.  np5j  iv.  7),  inasmuch  as  Dp  itself,  like  ^^J,  is  so  called 

from  DW,  ^aj,  to  set  up,  raise,  whether  it  be  that  the  Hithpo. 
falls  back  upon  the  Kal  of  the  verb  or  that  it  is  intended  as  a 
denominative  (to  raise  one's  self  as  a  banner,  sich  aufpanieren).* 
It  is  undeniable  that  not  merely  in  later  (e.g.  Neh.  v.  15),  but 
also  even  in  older  Hebrew,  VJBO  denotes  the  reason  and  motive 
(e.g.  Deut.  xxviiL  20).  Moreover  P&.  xliv.  is  like  a  com- 
mentary on  this  BtPp  \5B&,  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  of  the  covenant  revelation  briefly  and  comprehensively 
expresses  itself  concerning  their  vocation  in  the  world.  Israel 
looks  upon  its  battle  against  the  heathen,  as  now  against  Edom, 
as  a  rising  for  the  truth  in  accordance  with  its  mission.  By 
reason  of  the  fact  and  of  the  consciousness  which  are  expressed 
in  ver.  6,  arises  the  prayer  in  ver.  7,  that  Jahve  would  inter- 
pose to  help  and  to  rescue  His  own  people  from  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  I^D*  is  instrumental  (vid.  on  iii.  5).  It  is  to 
be  read  "^  according  to  the  Keri,  as  in  cviii.  7,  instead  of 
ty¥.i  so  that  here  the  king  of  Israel  is  speaking,  who,  as  he 
prays,  stands  in  the  place  of  his  people. 

Vers.  8-10.  A  divine  utterance,  promising  him  victory, 
which  he  has  heard,  is  expanded  in  this  second  strophe.  By 
reason  of  this  he  knows  himself  to  be  in  the  free  and  inalien- 
able possession  of  the  land,  and  in  opposition  to  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  Moab,  Edom,  and  Philistia,  to  be  the  victorious 
lord  to  whom  they  must  bow.  The  grand  word  of  promise  in 
2  Sam.  vii.  9  sq.  is  certainly  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  this 
feeling  of  certainty  intelligible,  and  perhaps  vers.  8-10  are  only 


*  [This  expression  well  illustrates  the  power  of  the  German  language 
in  coining  words,  so  that  the  language  critically  dealt  with  may  be  exactly 
reproduced  to  the  German  mind.  The  meaning  will  at  once  be  clear  when 
we  inform  our  readers  that  Panier  is  a  banner  or  standard ;  the  reflexive 
denominative,  therefore,  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew,  sich  aufpanieren  signi- 
fies to  "  up-standard  one's  self,"  to  raise  one's  self  up  after  the  manner  of  a 
standard,  which  being  "  done  into  English"  may  mean  to  rally  (as  around 
a  standard).  We  have  done  our  best  above  faithfully  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  the  German  text,  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  infer  from  this  illus- 
tration the  difficulties  with  which  translators  have  not  unfrequently  to 
contend. — Tr.] 
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a  pictorial  reproduction  of  that  utterance ;  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  at  the  time  when  Edom  threatened  the  abandoned  border- 
ing kingdom,  David  received  an  oracle  from  the  high  priest 
by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  assured  him  of 
the  undiminished  and  continued  possession  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  the  sovereignty  over  the  bordering  nations.     That  which 
God  speaks  "  in  His  holiness  "  is  a  declaration  or  a  promise  for 
the  sure  fulfilment  and  inviolability  of  which  He  pledges  His 
holiness ;  it  is  therefore  equal  to  an  oath  "  by  His  holiness " 
(lxxxix.  36,  Amos  iv.  2).     The  oracle  does  not  follow  in   a 
direct  form,  for  it  is  not  God  who  speaks  (as  Olshausen  thinks), 
to  whom  the  expression  *ti/V$.  is  unbecoming,  nor  is  it  the  people 
(as  De  Wette  and  Hengstenberg),  but  the  king,  since  what 
follows  refers  not  only  to  the  districts  named,  but  also  to  their 
inhabitants.     %3  might  have  stood  before  HT^K,  but  without  it 
the  mode  of  expression  more  nearly  resembles  the  Latin  me 
exultaturum  esse  (cf.  xlix.  12).     Shechem  in  the  centre  of  the 
region  on  this  side  the  Jordan,  and  the  valley  of  Succoth  in  the 
heart  of  the  region  on  the  other  side,  form  the  beginning ;  for 

there  is  not  only  a  ci^Lj  (the  name  both  of  the  eminence  and 

of  the  district)  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  south  of  Beisan 
(Scythopolis),  but  there  must  also  have  been  another  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17  sq.,  Judg.  viii.  4  sq.) 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  successfully  traced.  It  lay  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jabbok  (ez-Zerka),  about  in  the  same  latitude  with 
Shechem  (Sichem),  south-east  of  Scythopolis,  where  Estori  ha- 
Parchi  contends  that  he  had  found  traces  of  it  not  far  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jordan.  Josh.  xiii.  27  gives  some  information 
concerning  the  poy  (valley)  of  Succoth.  The  town  and  the 
valley  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  Gilead,  side  by  side  with 
Manasseh,  ver.  9a,  comprehends  the  districts  belonging  to  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  As  far  as  ver.  9c,  therefore,  free 
dominion  in  the  cis-  and  trans-Jordanic  country  is  promised  to 
David.  The  proudest  predicates  are  justly  given  to  Ephraim  and 
Judah,  the  two  chief  tribes;  the  former,  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful,  is  David's  helmet  (the  protection  of  his  head), 
and  Judah  his  staff  of  command  (ppnp,  the  command-giving  = 
staff  of  command,  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  Num.  xxi.  18)  ;  for  Judah, 
by  virtue  of  the  ancient  promise,  is  the  royal  tribe  of  the  people 
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who  are  called  to  the  dominion  of  the  world.  This  designation 
of  Judah  as  the  king's  staff  or  sceptre  and  the  marshal's  baton 
shows  that  it  is  the  king  who  is  speaking,  and  not  the  people. 
To  him,  the  king,  who  has  the  promise,  are  Moab,  Edom,  and 
Philistia  subject,  and  will  continue  so.  Moab  the  boastful 
serves  him  as  a  wash-basin;*  Edom  the  crafty  and  malicious 
is  forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  him  and  obliged  to  submit ; 
and  Philistia  the  warlike  is  obliged  to  cry  aloud  concerning 
him,  the  irresistible  ruler.  }*rn  *vp  is  a  wash-pot  or  basin  in 
distinction  from  a  seething-pot,  which  is  also  called  "Vp.  The 
throwing  of  a  shoe  over  a  territory  is  a  sign  of  taking  forcible 
possession,  just  as  the  taking  off  of  the  shoe  (»"15?y5)  is  a  sign  of 
the  renunciation  of  one's  claim  or  right :  the  shoe  is  in  both 
instances  the  symbol  of  legal  possession,  f  The  rendering  of 
the  last  line,  with  Hitzig  and  Hengstenberg :  u  exult  concern- 
ing me,  O  Philistia,"  i.e.  hail  me,  though  compelled  to  do  so,  as 
king,  is  forbidden  by  the  vV,  instead  of  which  we  must  have 
looked  for  v.  The  verb  )pn  certainly  has  the  general  significa- 
tion u  to  break  out  into  a  loud  cry,"  and  like  the  Hiph.  (e.g. 


*  A  royal  attendant,  the  tasht-ddr,  cup-  or  wash-basin-bearer,  carried 
the  wash-basin  for  the  Persian  king  both  when  in  battle  and  on  a  journey 
(yid.  Spiegel,  Avesta  ii.  lxix.).  Moab,  says  the  Psalmist,  not  merely 
waits  upon  him  with  the  wash-basin,  but  himself  serves  as  such  to  him. 

f  The  sandal  or  the  shoe,  I.  as  an  object  of  U?j,  of  treading  down, 

oppressing,  signifies  metaphorically,  (1)  a  man  that  is  weak  and  incapable 
of  defending  himself  against  oppression,  since  one  says,  ma  kuntu  nalan, 
I  am  no  shoe,  i.e.  no  man  that  one  can  tread  under  his  feet ;  (2)  a  wife 
(quse  subjicitur),  since  one  says,  g'alaa  na'lahu,  he  has  taken  off  his  shoe, 

i.e.  cast  off  his  wife  (cf.  Lane  under  Jjo-,  which  even  signifies  a  shoe 

$■ 
and  a  wife).     II.  As  an  instrument  of  \tj,  tropically  of  the  act  of  oppress- 

ing  and  of  reducing  to  submission,  the  Jju  serves  as  a  symbol  of  sub- 
jugation to  the  dominion  of  another.  Rosenmuller  (Das  alte  und  neue 
Morgenland,  No.  483)  shows  that  the  Abyssinian  kings,  at  least,  cast  a  shoe 
upon  anything  as  a  sign  of  taking  forcible  possession.  Even  supposing 
this  usage  is  based  upon  the  above  passage  of  the  Psalms,  it  proves,  how- 
ever, that  a  people  thinking  and  speaking  after  the  Oriental  type  associated 
this  meaning  with  the  casting  of  a  shoe  upon  anything. — Fleischer.  Cf. 
Wetzstein's  Excursus  at  the  end  of  this  volume 
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Isa.  xv.  4)  the  Hitlipal.  can  also  be  used  of  a  loud  outcry  at 
violence. 

Vers.  11-14.  The  third  strophe  reverts  to  prayer;  but 
the  prayer  now  breathes  more  freely  with  a  self-conscious 
courage  for  the  strife.  The  fortified  city  ("^D  Ty)  is  not 
Rabbath  Ammon ;  but,  as  becomes  evident  from  the  parallel 
member  of  the  verse  and  2  Kings  xiv.  7,  the  Idumaean  chief 
city  of  Sela*  (J^D)  or  Petra  (yid.  Knobel  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  42, 
cf.  Ps.  xxxi.  22,  2  Chron.  viiL  5,  xi.  5  together  with  xiv.  5). 
The  wish :  who  will  conduct  me  =  Oh  that  one  would  conduct 
me  (Ges.  §  136, 1)!  expresses  a  martial  desire,  joyful  at  the  pro- 
spect of  victory  ;  concerning  ^nj  ''D,  quis  perduxerit  me,  vid.  on 
xi.  3.  What  follows  is  not  now  to  be  rendered :  Not  Thou  (who 
but  Thou),  Elohim,  who  .  . .  (Hitzig) — for  in  order  to  have  been 
understood  thus  and  not  as  in  ver.  3,  xliv.  10,  the  poet  could 
not  have  omitted  1KW — on  the  contrary,  the  interrogatory  *6n 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  supplicatory  nan  is  raised.  The 
king  of  Israel  is  hard  pressed  in  the  battle,  but  he  knows  that 
victory  comes  from  above,  from  the  God  who  has  hitherto  in 
anger  refused  it  to  His  people,  inasmuch  as  He  has  given 
power  to  Edom  to  break  through  the  defensive  forces  of  Israel 
(vid.  xliv.  10).  rrw  (not  rn.W  =  rn$)  is,  as  in  cviii.  13,  equiva- 
lent to  nrnty  The  view  that  it  is  equal  to  W?V,  the  suffix  being 
cast  away,  is  not  confirmed  in  this  instance,  vid.  on  xvi.  6,  cf. 
iii.  3.  How  vain  is  human  succour,  has  been  seen  only  very 
recently  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Zobah  and  Ammon,  who 
have  succumbed  in  spite  of  their  confederates.  Israel  prays 
for  its  victorious  power  from  above,  and  also  obtains  it  thence, 
as  is  most  confidently  expressed  in  ver.  14.  ?sn  nby,  to  do 
valiantly,  to  show  valour,  is  equivalent  to :  to  be  victorious,  as 
in  cxviii.  16.  In  God  does  Israel  conquer,  and  God,  who  is 
in  Israel,  will  by  means  of  Israel  tread  down  Edom  in  accord- 
ance with  its  deserts. 
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PSALM  LXL 

PRAYER  AND  THANKSGIVING  OF  AN  EXPELLED  KING  ON 
HIS  WAY  BACK  TO  THE  THRONE. 

2  OH  hear,  Elohim,  my  plaintive  cry, 
Oh  hearken  to  my  prayer ! 

3  From  the  end  of  the  earth  I  cry  to  Thee  when  my  heart 

languisheth, 
Up  a  rock  too  high  for  me  do  Thou  lead  me ; 

4  For  Thou  hast  become  a  refuge  for  me, 

A  strong  tower,  hiding  me  from  the  enemy. 

5  I  shall  dwell  in  Thy  tabernacle  for  aeons, 

I  shall  find  refuge  in  the  protection  of  Thy  wings.     (Sela.) 

6  For  Thou,  Elohim,  hast  hearkened  to  my  vows, 

Thou  hast  given  back  the  heritage  of  those  who  fear  Thy 
name. 

7  Days  to  the  days  of  the  king  do  Thou  add, 

Let  his  years  be  as  a  generation  and  a  generation. 

8  Let  him  remain  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  Elohim — 
Mercy  and  truth  do  Thou  appoint  to  preserve  him — 

9  So  will  I  harp  unto  Thy  name  for  it  for  ever, 
That  I  may  pay  my  vows  day  by  day. 

The  Davidic  Michtammim  are  now  ended,  and  there  follows 
a  short  Davidic  song  nMJ"vjL  Does  this  expression  mean 
"with  the  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments ?"  Not 
strictly,  for  this  is  expressed  by  the  inscription  nfo^a  (iv.  1, 
cf.  Isa.  xxx.  29,  32).  But  the  formula  may  signify  "upon  the 
music  of  stringed  instruments"  i.e.  upon  stringed  instruments. 
And  this  is  more  probable  than  that  fU\M  is  the  beginning  of  a 
standard  song.  The  termination  ath  is  not  necessarily  the  con- 
struct state.  It  was  the  original  feminine  termination;  and 
the  prevailing  one  in  Phoenician. 

Some  expositors,  like  Koster,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Olshausen, 
feel  themselves  here  also  bound,  by  reason  of  the  1)1*?  of  the 
inscription,  to  seek  a  place  for  this  Psalm  as  far  down  as  the 
Babylonian   Exile  and  the  times  of   the  Ptolemies  and   the 
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Seleucidse.  Hupfeld  deals  somewhat  more  kindly  with  the 
IVi^  in  this  instance,  and  Bottcher  (De  Inferis,  p.  204)  refutes 
the  hypotheses  set  up  in  its  stead  in  order  finally  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  idea  that  the  king  of  whom  the  Psalm  speaks  is 
Cyrus — which  is  only  another  worthless  bubble.  We  abide 
by  the  proudly  ignored  ini>,  and  have  as  our  reward  a  much 
more  simple  interpretation  of  the  Psalm,  without  being  obliged 
with  Ewald  to  touch  it  up  by  means  of  a  verse  of  one's  own 
invention  interwoven  between  verses  5  and  6.  It  is  a  Psalm 
of  the  time  of  Absalom,  composed  in  Mahanaim  or  elsewhere 
in  Gilead,  when  the  army  of  the  king  had  smitten  the  rebels 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  It  consists  of  two  parts  of  eight 
lines. 

Vers.  2-5.  Hurled  out  of  the  land  of  the  Lord  in  the 
more  limited  sense*  into  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  David  felt  only  as  though  he  were  banished  to  the 
extreme  corner  of  the  earth  (not :  of  the  land,  cf .  xlvi.  10, 
Deut.  xxviii.  49,  and  frequently),  far  from  the  presence  of  God 
(Hengstenberg).  It  is  the  feeling  of  homelessness  and  of 
separation  from  the  abode  of  God  by  reason  of  which  the 
distance,  in  itself  so  insignificant  (just  as  was  the  case  with  the 
exiles  later  on),  became  to  him  immeasurably  great.  For  he 
still  continually  needed  God's  helpful  intervention;  the  en- 
veloping, the  veiling,  the  faintness  of  his  heart  still  continues 

(*19?,  i— flkcj  according  to  its  radical  signification :  to  bend  and 

lay  anything  round  so  that  it  lies  or  draws  over  something  else 
and  covers  it,  here  of  a  self -enveloping) ;  a  rock  of  difficulties 
still  ever  lies  before  him  which  is  too  high  for  his  natural 
strength,  for  his  human  ability,  therefore  insurmountable. 
But  he  is  of  good  courage :  God  will  lead  him  up  with  a  sure 
step,  so  that,  removed  from  all  danger,  he  will  have  rocky 


*  Just  as  in  Num.  xxxii.  29  sq.  the  country  east  of  Jordan  is  excluded 
from  the  name  "the  land  of  Canaan"  in  the  stricter  sense,  so  by  the 
Jewish  mind  it  was  regarded  from  the  earliest  time  to  a  certain  extent  as 
a  foreign  country  (pi&6  nVin),  although  inhabited  by  the  two  tribes  and  a 
half ;  so  that  not  only  is  it  said  of  Moses  that  he  died  in  a  foreign  land, 
but  even  of  Saul  that  he  is  buried  in  a  foreign  land  (Numeri  Rabba,  ch. 
viii.  and  elsewhere). 
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ground  under  his  feet.  He  is  of  good  courage,  for  God  has 
already  proved  Himself  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  to  him,  to  be  a 
strong  tower,  defying  all  attack,  which  enclosed  him,  the  per- 
secuted one,  so  that  the  enemy  can  gain  no  advantage  over 
him  (cf.  Prov.  xviii.  10).  He  is  already  on  the  way  towards 
his  own  country,  and  in  fact  his  most  dearly  loved  and  proper 
home :  he  will  or  he  has  to  (in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God)  dwell  (cf.  the  cohortative  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  10,  Jer.  iv.  21) 
in  God's  tabernacle  (vid.  on  xv.  1)  throughout  aeons  (an  utter- 
ance which  reminds  one  of  the  synchronous  Ps.  xxiii.  ver.  6). 
With  m  is  combined  the  idea  of  the  divine  protection  (cf. 
Arabic  gar  ollah,  the  charge  or  protege^  of  God,  and  Beduinic 
gaur,  the  protecting  hearth ;  g'awir,  according  to  its  form  = 
"13,  one  who  flees  for  refuge  to  the  hearth).  A  bold  figure  of 
this  protection  follows :  he  has  to,  or  will  trust,  i.e.  find  refuge, 
beneath  the  protection  of  God's  wings.  During  the  time  the 
tabernacle  was  still  being  moved  from  place  to  place  we  hear 
no  such  mention  of  dwelling  in  Godrs  tabernacle  or  house.  It 
was  David  who  coined  this  expression  for  loving  fellowship 
with  the  God  of  revelation,  simultaneously  with  his  preparation 
of  a  settled  dwelling-place  for  the  sacred  Ark.  In  the  Psalms 
that  belong  to  the  time  of  his  persecution  by  Saul  such  an 
expression  is  not  yet  to  be  found ;  for  in  Ps.  lii.  7,  when  it  is 
desired  that  Doeg  may  have  the  opposite  of  an  eternal  dwelling- 
place,  it  is  not  the  sacred  tent  that  is  meant.  We  see  also 
from  its  second  part  that  this  Ps.  lxi.  does  not  belong  to  the 
time  of  Saul ;  for  David  does  not  speak  here  as  one  who  has 
drawn  very  near  to  his  kingly  office  (cf.  xl.  8),  but  as  one  who 
is  entering  upon  a  new  stage  in  it. 

Vers.  6-9.  The  second  part  begins  with  a  confirmation 
of  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  expressed  in  ver.  5.  David 
believes  that  he  shall  experience  what  he  gives  expression  to  in 
ver.  5 ;  for  God  has  already  practically  shown  him  that  neither 
his  life  nor  his  kingship  shall  come  to  an  end  yet;  He  has 
answered  the  prayers  of  His  chosen  one,  that,  blended  with 
vows,  resulted  from  the  lowly,  God-resigned  spirit  which  finds 
expression  in  2  Sam.  xv.  25  sq.,  and  He  has  given  or  delivered 
up  to  him  the  land  which  is  his  by  inheritance,  when  threatened 
by  the  rebels  as  robbers, — the  land  to  which  those  who  fear  the 
covenant  God  have  a  just  claim.     It  is  clear  enough  that  the 
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receivers  are  "those  who  fear  the  name  of  Jahve;"  the  genitive 
relation  describes  the  ntsh*  as  belonging  to  them  in  opposition 
to  those  who  had  usurped  it.  Or  does  nan*  here  perhaps  mean 
the  same  as  flKhjK  in  xxi.  3  ?  Certainly  not.  ?  n$T  jro  is  a 
customary  phrase,  the  meaning  of  which,  "  to  give  anything  to 
any  one  as  his  inheritance  or  as  his  own  property,"  is  to  be 
retained  (e.g.  Deut.  ii.  19).  God  has  acknowledged  David's 
cause ;  the  land  of  Israel  is  again  wrested  from  those  to  whom 
it  does  not  belong ;  and  now  begins  a  new  era  in  the  reign  of 
its  rightful  king.  In  view  of  this  the  king  prays,  in  vers.  7,  8, 
that  God  would  add  another  goodly  portion  to  the  duration  of 
his  life.  The  words  sound  like  intercession,  but  the  praying 
one  is  the  same  person  as  in  vers.  2-5.  The  expression  N37D 
Niwp  (the  King  Messiah)  of  the  Targum  shows  to  whom  the 
church  referred  the  word  "  king "  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty.  The  exalted  tone  of  the  wish  expressed  in 
ver,  lb  (cf .  Joel  ii.  2)  favours  this  without  absolutely  requiring 
it  (cf.  B^jty,  ver.  5,  xxi.  5,  and  the  royal  salutation,  1  Kings 
i.  31,  Dan.  ii.  4,  and  frequently).  There  ought  (as  also  e.g.  in 
ix.  8)  not  to  be  any  question  whether  2W\  in  ver.  8  signifies 
"  to  sit  enthroned,"  or  "  to  sit "  =  u  to  abide ;"  when  the  person 
spoken  of  is  a  king  it  means  "  to  remain  enthroned,"  for  with 
him  a  being  settled  down  and  continuous  enthronement  are  co- 
incident. IP  in  ver.  86  is  imperat.  apoc.  for  nap  (after  the  form 
Dn?  Wj  IV).  The  poet  prays  God  to  appoint  mercy  and  truth 
as  guardian  angels  to  the  king  (xl.  12,  Prov.  xx.  28,  where  out 
of  pause  it  is  ViJP ;  cf.  on  the  other  hand  lxxviii.  7,  Prov.  ii.  11, 
v.  2),  Since  the  poet  himself  is  the  king  for  whom  he  prays, 
the  transition  to  the  first  person  in  ver.  9  is  perfectly  natural. 
13  signifies,  as  it  always  does,  so  or  thus  =  in  accordance  there- 
with, corresponding  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  my  petitions, 
thankfully  responding  to  it.  ""PpP?  is  the  infinitive  of  the  aim 
or  purpose.  Singing  praise  and  accompanying  it  with  music, 
he  will  make  his  whole  life  one  continuous  paying  of  vows. 
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PSALM   LXII. 

RESIGNATION  TO  GOD  WHEN  FOES  CROWD  IN  UPON  ONE. 

2  VERILY  resignation  to  Elohim  is  my  soul, 
From  Him  cometh  my  salvation. 

3  Verily  He  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation, 
My  fortress,  I  shall  not  be  greatly  moved. 

4  How  long  will  ye  rash  in  upon  a  man, 

How  long  will  ye  thrust  him  in  all  of  you  as  a  bowing  wall, 
a  tottering  fence?  ! — 


o 


5  Only  from  his  exaltation  have  they  determined  to  thrust 

him  down, 
Seeing  they  love  lies,  each  one  blesseth  with  his  mouth, 
And  in  their  inward  part  they  curse.     (Sela.) 

6  Verily  to  Elohim  resign  thyself,  my  soul ; 
For  from  Him  cometh  my  hope. 

7  Verily  He  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation, 
My  fortress,  I  shall  not  be  moved. 

8  Upon  Elohim  dependeth  my  salvation  and  my  glory ; 

The  rock  of  my  defence,  and  my  refuge,  have  I  in  Elohim. 

9  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times,  ye  people ! 
Pour  out  your  heart  before  Him, 
Elohim  is  a  refuge  for  us !     (Sela.) 

10  Only  a  breath  are  the  children  of  men,  the  sons  of  nobles  a 

lie ; 
Going  swiftly  upward  in  the  balance,  they  are  altogether 
like  a  breath. 

11  Trust  not  in  oppression,  and  through  plunder  become  not 

vain, 
Increase  of  wealth  do  not  deign  to  regard  ! 

12  One  thing  hath  Elohim  spoken, 
These  two  have  I  heard : 
That  power  is  of  Elohim, 

13  And  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  mercy — 

For  Thou  recompensest  every  man  according  to  his  work. 
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Concerning  this  Psalm,  which  is  placed  next  to  the  preced- 
ing Psalm  by  reason  of  several  points  of  mutual  relationship 
(cf.  lxii.  8b  with  lxi.  4,  8;  lxii.  96  with  Ixi.  4;  lxii.  136  with 
lxi.  9),  as  being  a  product  of  the  time  of  the  persecution  by 
Absalom,  and  also  concerning  pnviypy,  we  have  spoken  already 
in  the  introduction  to  Ps.  xxxix.,  which  forms  with  it  a  twin 
pair.  The  particle  ^N  occurs  there  four  times,  and  in  this 
Psalm  even  as  many  as  six  times.  The  strophic  structure 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  Ps.  xxxix.,  in  that  here  we  also 
have  longer  strophes  which  are  interspersed  by  tristichs. 

Vers.  2-5.  The  poet,  although  apparently  irrecoverably 
lost,  does  not  nevertheless  despair,  but  opposes  one  thing  to 
the  tumultuous  crowding  in  upon  him  of  his  many  foes,  viz. 
quiet  calm  submission, — not,  however,  a  fatalistic  resignation, 
but  that  which  gives  up  everything  to  God,  whose  hand  (vid. 
2  Sam.  xii.  7-13)  can  be  distinctly  recognised  and  felt  in  what 
is  now  happening  to  him.  ^  (yea^  only,  nevertheless)  is  the 
language  of  faith,  with  which,  in  the  face  of  all  assault,  estab- 
lished truths  are  confessed  and  confirmed ;  and  with  which,  in 
the  midst  of  all  conflict,  resolutions,  that  are  made  and  are  to 
be  firmly  kept,  are  deliberately  and  solemnly  declared  and 
affirmed.  There  is  no  necessity  for  regarding  njDrn  (not  njpfrl), 
which  is  always  a  substantive  (not  only  in  xxii.  3,  xxxix.  3,  but 
also  in  this  instance  and  in  Ixv.  2),  and  which  is  related  to  n?Fi, 
silence,  xciv.  17,  cxv.  17,  just  as  ww,  Jer.  xxxii.  19,  is  related 
to  njy^,  as  an  accus.  absol.:  in  silent  submission  (Hupfeld). 
Like  njDH  in  cix.  4,  it  is  a  predicate :  his  soul  is  silent  sub- 
mission, i.e.  altogether  resigned  to  God  without  any  purpose 
and  action  of  its  own.  His  salvation  comes  from  God,  yea, 
God  Himself  is  his  salvation,  so  that,  while  God  is  his  God,  he 
is  even  already  in  possession  of  salvation,  and  by  virtue  of  it 
stands  imperturbably  firm.  We  see  clearly  from  xxxvii.  24, 
what  the  poet  means  by  ^\  He  will  not  greatly,  very  much, 
particularly  totter,  i.e.  not  so  that  it  should  come  to  his  falling 
and  remaining  down.  nn"i  is  an  adverb  like  nin?  cxxiii.  4,  and 
nT\J},  Eccles.  v.  19. 

There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  aira^  \eyojj,.  tfininn  (ver. 
4a).      Abulwalid,  whom   Parchon,  Kimchi,  and  most  others 


■r  tf 


follow,  compares  the  Arabic  Js>-Ji\  L^Jfc,  the  man  brags;  but 
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this  c^is>  (intensive  form  c^Ijfc)  signifies  only  in  a  general 
way  to  speak  fluently,  smoothly  and  rapidly  one  word  after 
another,  which  would  give  too  poor  an  idea  here.     There  is 

another  l^j*  (cogn«  C-XIjfc,  proscindere)  which  has  a  meaning 
that  is  even  better  suited  to  this  passage,  and  one  which  is  still 
retained  in  the  spoken  language  of  Syria  at  the  present  day : 
hattani  is  equivalent  to  "  he  compromised  me"  (=  hataka 
es-sitra  ranni,  he  has  pulled  my  veil  down),  dishonoured  me 
before  the  world  by  speaking  evil  concerning  me ;  whence  in 
Damascus  el-hettdt  is  the  appellation  for  a  man  who  without 
any  consideration  insults  a  person  before  others,  whether  he  be 

present  or  absent  at  the  time.  But  this  L^fc>  only  occurs  in  Kal 
and  with  an  accusative  of  the  object.  The  words  inmnn  fUfcOy 
E^fcwj?  find   their  most  satisfactory  explanation  in  the  c^Ji> 

in  common  use  in  Damascus  at  the  present  day,  which  is  not 

used  in  Kal,  but  only  in  the  intensive  form.     The  Piel  lzjj* 

li      Lc  signifies  to  rush  upon  any  one,  viz.  with  a  shout  and 

raised  fist  in  order  to  intimidate  him.*    From  this  mn,  of  which 

even  the  construction  with  (Jx.  together  with  the  intensive  form 

is  characteristic,  we  here  read  the  PH.  J"iriiny  which  is  not  badly 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  eTnriOeaOe,  Vulgate  irruitis.  In  ver. 
46  it  is  a  question  whether  the  reading  *nann  of  the  school  of 
Tiberias  or  the  Babylonian  inann  is  to  be  preferred.  Certainly 
the  latter;  for  the  former  (to  be  rendered,  "may  you"  or 
"ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces,  slain")  produces  a  thought  that 
is  here  introduced  too  early,  and  one  that  is  inappropriate  to 
the  figures  that  follow.      Standing  as  it  still  does  under  the 


*  Neshwan  and  the  Kamus  say:    "  hawwata  and  Jiajjata  bi-fuldn-in 
signifies  to  call  out  to  any  one  in  order  to  put  him  in  terror  (<u  _L?);" 

"  but  in  Syria,"  as  Wetzstein  goes  on  to  say,  "the  verb  does  not  occur 
as  med.  Jod,  nor  is  hawwata  there  construed  with  ;_>,  but  only  with  .Jlc. 

A  very  ready  phrase  with  the  street  boys  in  Damascus  is  CUj^j   .c«£>  ,<^ 
cLc,  '  why  dost  thou  threaten  me  ?  ' " 
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regimen  of  n3^"*W,  inyin  is  to  be  read  as  a  Plel;  and,  as  the 
following  figures  show,  is  to  be  taken,  after  xlii.  11,  in  its 
primary  signification  contundere  (root  p).*  The  sadness  of  the 
poet  is  reflected  in  the  compressed,  obscure,  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  expression.  t^K  and  D?p3  (a  single  one — 
ye  all)  stand  in  contrast.  'W  T|?3?  sicut  parietem  =  similem 
parieti  (cf.  lxiii.  6),  forms  the  object  to  ^nann.  The  transmitted 
reading  fWfnn  "Ha,  although  not  incorrect  in  itself  so  far  as  the 
gender  (Prov.  xxiv.  31)  and  the  article  are  concerned  (Ges. 
§  111,  2,  a),  must  apparently  be  altered  to  ^rn  nv?|  (Olshau- 
sen  and  others)  in  accordance  with  the  parallel  member  of  the 
verse,  since  both  rn'ia  and  "H?  are  words  that  can  be  used  of 
every  kind  of  surrounding  or  enclosure.  To  them  David 
seems  like  a  bent,  overhanging  wall,  like  a  wall  of  masonry 
that  has  received  the  thrust  that  must  ultimately  cause  its  fall ; 
and  yet  they  rush  in  upon  him,  and  all  together  they  pursue 
against  the  one  man  their  work  of  destruction  and  ruin. 
Hence  he  asks,  with  an  indignation  that  has  a  somewhat 
sarcastic  tinge  about  it,  how  long  this  never-satiated  self- 
satisfying  of  their  lust  of  destruction  is  meant  to  last.  Their 
determination  (}T  as  in  Isa.  xiv.  24)  is  clear.  It  aims  only  or 
entirely  (^N,  here  tantummodo,  prorsus)  at  thrusting  down  from 
his  high  position,  that  is  to  say  from  the  throne,  viz.  him,  the 
man  at  whom  they  are  always  rushing  (n^in?  —  irvHnp).  No 
means  are  too  base  for  them  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  not  even  the  mask  of  the  hypocrite.*  The  clauses  which 
assume  a  future  form  of  expression  are,  logically  at  least,  sub- 
ordinate clauses  (Ew.  §  341,  b).  The  Old  Testament  language 
allows  itself  a  change  of  number  like  VB3  instead  of  D'^SS,  even 
to  the  very  extreme,  in  the  hurry  of  emotional  utterance.  The 
singular  is  distributive  in  this  instance :  suo  quisque  ore,  like  f? 


*  The  reading  of  Ben-Asher  ^n^ifl  is  followed  by  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi, 
and  others,  taking  this  form  (which  could  not  possibly  be  anything  else)  as 
Pual.  The  reading  of  Ben-Naphtali  inipfl  is  already  assumed  in  B.  San- 
hedrin  119a.  Besides  these  the  reading  W)fiF\  (without  Dag.)  is  also 
found,  which  cannot  be  taken  as  a  resolved  Piel,  since  the  Metheg  is  want- 
ing, but  is  to  be  read  terotzcliu,  and  is  to  be  taken  (as  also  the  reading 
"Ob6d,  ci.  5,  and  Dpi>ns1,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  3)  as  Poal  (vid.  on  xciv. 

20,  cix.  10). 
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in  Isa.  ii.  20,  Wf»,  Isa.  v.  23,  cf.  xxx.  22,  Zech.  xiv.  12.  The 
pointing  0?p|  follows  the  rule  of  v^,  xxii.  27,  tip*,  cxlix.  5, 
and  the  like  (to  which  the  only  exceptions  are  "^n,  ^.pn,  ^3n)» 

Vers.  6-9.  The  beginning  of  the  second  group  goes  back 
and  seizes  upon  the  beginning  of  the  first.  ^]K  is  affirmative 
both  in  ver.  6  and  in  ver.  7.  The  poet  again  takes  up  the 
emotional  affirmations  of  vers.  2,  3,  and,  firm  and  defiant  in 
faith,  opposes  them  to  his  masked  enemies.  Here  what  he  says 
to  his  soul  is  very  similar  to  what  he  said  of  his  soul  in  ver.  2, 
inasmuch  as  he  makes  his  own  sonl  objective  and  exalts  him- 
self above  her;  and  it  is  just  in  this  that  the  secret  of  person- 
ality consists.  He  here  admonishes  her  to  that  silence  which 
in  ver.  2  he  has  already  acknowledged  as  her  own ;  because  all 
spiritual  existence  as  being  living  remains  itself  unchanged  only 
by  means  of  a  perpetual  "becoming"  (niittelst  steten  Werdens), 
of  continuous,  self-conscious  renovation.  The  "hope"  in  ver. 
66  is  intended  to  be  understood  according  to  that  which  forms 
its  substance,  which  here  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  salva- 
tion, ver.  26.  That  for  which  he  who  resigns  himself  to  God 
hopes,  comes  from  God ;  it  cannot  therefore  fail  him,  for  God 
the  Almighty  One  and  plenteous  in  mercy  is  surety  for  it. 
David  renounces  all  help  in  himself,  all  personal  avenging  of 
his  own  honour — his  salvation  and  his  honour  are  DtoK"7P 
(vid.  on  vii.  11).  The  rock  of  his  strength,  i.e.  his  strong 
defence,  his  refuge,  is  DWK3 ;  it  is  where  Elohim  is,  Elohim  is 
it  in  person  (3  as  in  Isa.  xxvi.  4).  By  DJ>,  ver.  9,  the  king 
addresses  those  who  have  remained  faithful  to  him,  whose 
feeble  faith  he  has  had  to  chide  and  sustain  in  other  instances 
also  in  the  Psalms  belonging  to  this  period.  The  address  does 
not  suit  the  whole  people,  who  had  become  for  the  most  part 
drawn  into  the  apostasy.  Moreover  it  would  then  have  been 
*&})  (my  people).  EJ>  frequently  signifies  the  people  belonging 
to  the  retinue  of  a  prince  (Judg.  iii.  18),  or  in  the  service  of 
any  person  of  rank  (1  Kings  xix.  21),  or  belonging  to  any 
union  or  society  whatever  (2  Kings  iv.  42  sq.).  David  thus 
names  those  who  cleave  to  him ;  and  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
say  "  my  people "  just  shows  that  the  people  as  a  body  had 
become  alienated  from  him.  But  those  who  have  remained  to 
him  of  the  people  are  not  therefore  to  despair;  but  they  are 
to  pour  out  before  God,  who  will  know  how  to  protect  both 
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them  and  their  king,  whatever  may  lie  heavily  upon  their 
heart. 

Vers.  10-13.  Just  as  all  men  with  everything  earthly 
upon  which  they  rely  are  perishable,  so  also  the  purely  earthly 
form  which  the  new  kingship  has  assumed  carries  within  itself 
the  germ  of  ruin  ;  and  God  will  decide  as  Judge,  between  the 
dethroned  and  the  usurpers,  in  accordance  with  the  relationship 
in  which  they  stand  to  Him.  This  is  the  internal  connection 
of  the  third  group  with  the  two  preceding  ones.  By  means  of 
the  strophe  vers.  10-13,  our  Psalm  is  brought  into  the  closest 
reciprocal  relationship  with  Ps.  xxxix.  Concerning  D'Jtp.JS  and 
B^fcpjia  vid.  on  xlix.  3,  iv,  3.  The  accentuation  divides  ver.  10 
quite  correctly.  The  Athnacli  does  not  mark  T\)?V^  D?3?Klp3  as 
an  independent  clause  :  they  are  upon  the  balance  ?"?$->  for  a 
going  up  ;  they  must  rise,  so  light  are  they  (Hengstenberg). 
Certainly  this  expression  of  the  periphrastic  future  is  possible 
(vid,  on  xxv.  14,  Hab.  i.  17),  still  we  feel  the  want  here  of  the 
subject,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the  clause  as  an 
independent  one.  Since,  however,  the  combining  of  the  words 
with  what  follows  is  forbidden  by  the  fact  that  the  infinitive 
with  ?  in  the  sense  of  the  ablat.  gerund,  always  comes  after  the 
principal  clause,  not  before  it  (Ew.  §  280,  d),  we  interpret : 
upon  the  balances  ad  ascendendum  =  certo  ascensuri,  and  in 
fact  so  that  this  is  an  attributive  that  is  co-ordinate  with  3T3. 

T  T 

Is  the  clause  following  now  meant  to  affirm  that  men,  one  and 
all,  belong  to  nothingness  or  vanity  (JD  partitivum),  or  that  they 
are  less  than  nothing  (JO  compared.)  %  Umbreit,  Stier,  and 
others  explain  Isa.  xl.  17  also  in  the  latter  way;  but  parallels 
like  Isa.  xli.  24  do  not  favour  this  rendering,  and  such  as  Isa. 
xliv.  11  are  opposed  to  it.  So  also  here  the  meaning  is  not 
that  men  stand  under  the  category  of  that  which  is  worthless 
or  vain,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  worthless  or 
vain. 

The  warning  in  ver.  11  does  not  refer  to  the  Absalomites, 
but,  pointing  to  these  as  furnishing  a  salutary  example,  to 
those  who,  at  the  sight  of  the  prosperous  condition  and  joyous 
life  on  that  side,  might  perhaps  be  seized  with  envy  and  covet- 
ousness.  Beside  3  ntpa  the  meaning  of  3  73H  is  nevertheless 
not :  to  set  a  vain  hope  upon  anything  (for  the  idea  of  hoping 
does  not  exist  in  this  verb  in  itself,  Job  xxvii.  12,  Jer.  ii.  5,  nor 
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in  this  construction  of  the  verb),  but:  to  be  befooled,  blinded 
by  something  vain  (Ilitzig).  Just  as  they  are  not  to  suffer 
their  heart  to  be  befooled  by  their  own  unjust  acquisition,  so 
also  are  they  not,  when  the  property  of  others  increases  (nu, 
root  33,  to  raise  one's  self,  to  mount  up;  cf.  Arabic  nabata,  to 
sprout  up,  grow  ;  nabara,  to  raise  ;  intransitive,  to  increase,  and 
many  other  verbal  stems),  to  turn  their  heart  towards  it,  as 
though  it  wrere  something  great  and  fortunate,  that  merited 
special  attention  and  commanded  respect.  Two  great  truths 
are  divinely  attested  to  the  poet.  It  is  not  to  be  rendered : 
once  hath  God  spoken,  now  twice  (Job  xl.  5,  2  Kings  vi.  10) 
have  I  heard  this;  but  after  Ixxxix.  36:  One  thin^  hath  God 
spoken,  two  things  (it  is)  that  I  have  heard  ;  or  in  accordance 
with  the  interpunction,  which  here,  as  in  xii.  8  (cf.  on  ix.  16), 
is  not  to  be  called  in  question :  these  two  things  have  I  heard. 
Two  divine  utterances  actually  do  follow.  The  two  great 
truths  are  :  (1)  that  God  has  the  power  over  everything  earthly, 
that  consequently  nothing  takes  place  without  Him,  and  that 
whatever  is  opposed  to  Him  must  sooner  or  later  succumb ; 
(2)  that  of  this  very  God,  the  sovereign  Lord  (^K),  is  mercy 
also,  the  energy  of  which  is  measured  by  His  omnipotence, 
and  which  does  not  suffer  him  to  succumb  upon  whom  it  is 
bestowed.  With  ^  the  poet  establishes  these  two  revealed 
maxims  which  God  has  impressed  upon  his  mind,  from  His 
righteous  government  as  displayed  in  the  history  of  men.  He 
recompenses  each  one  in  accordance  with  his  doing,  /cara  to, 
epya  avjovy  as  Paul  confesses  (Rom.  ii.  6)  no  less  than  David, 
and  even  (yid.  LXX.)  in  the  words  of  David.  It  shall  be 
recompensed  unto  every  man  according  to  his  conduct,  which 
is  the  issue  of  his  relationship  to  God.  He  who  rises  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  and  order  of  God,  shall  feel  God's  power  (r'y) 
as  a  power  for  punishment  that  dashes  in  pieces ;  and  he  who, 
anxious  for  salvation,  resigns  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God, 
receives  from  God's  mercy  or  loving-kindness  p?[?),  as  from 
an  overflowing  fulness,  the  promised  reward  of  faithfulness : 
his  resignation  becomes  experience,  and  his  hoping  attainment. 
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MORNING  HYMN  OF  ONE  WHO  IS  PERSECUTED,  IN  A 
WATERLESS  DESERT. 

2  ELOHIM,  Thou  art  my  God,  early  do  I  seek  Thee; 
My  soul  thirsteth  after  Thee,  my  flesh  pineth  for  Thee 
In  a  land  of  dryness,  and  is  wearied  without  water. 

3  Thus  have  I  looked  after  Thee  in  the  sanctuary, 
To  see  Thy  power  and  Thy  glory. 

4  For  Thy  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life, 
My  lips  shall  praise  Thee, 

5  Thus  will  I  bless  Thee  while  I  live, 
In  Thy  name  will  I  lift  up  my  hands. 

6  As  with  marrow  and  fat  is  my  soul  satisfied, 
And  with  jubilant  lips  doth  my  mouth  sing  praise. 

7  When  I  remember  Thee  upon  my  bed, 
Throughout  the  night-watches  do  I  meditate  upon  Thee. 

8  For  Thou  hast  become  a  help  to  me, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  can  I  shout  for  joy. 

9  My  soul  followeth  hard  after  Thee, 
Thy  right  hand  holdeth  me  fast. 

10  But  they,  to  destruction  do  they  seek  my  soul : 
They  shall  go  into  the  abysses  of  the  earth. 

11  They  deliver  him  into  the  power  of  the  sword, 
A  portion  of  jackals  do  they  become. 

12  Nevertheless  the  king  shall  rejoice  in  Elohim, 
Every  one  shall  glory  who  sweareth  by  Him ; 

For  the  mouth  of  those  who  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped. 

Now  follows  Ps.  Ixiii.,  the  morning  Psalm  of  the  ancient 
church  with  which  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  was  always  intro- 
duced at  the  Sunday  service.*     This  Psalm  is  still  more  closely 


*  Constitntiones  Apostolicas,  ii.  59:  'ExaoDj?  qfAspxg  cvvadpot^saQe  opdpov 
x.x\  evxepois  ■^u'h'KouTs;  nod  i7rpo<jsv%6pc'syot  \v  rolg  KvptXKol;'  opQpov  pt.lv  "hkyo-JTi; 
\^x^pcou  re*  |/3'  (lxiii  ),  eairip&s  oi  rov  ptu'  (cxli.).     Atkanasius  says  just  the 
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related  to  Vs.  lxi.  than  Ps.  lxii.  Here,  as  in  Ps.  lxi.,  David 
gives  utteranee  to  his  longing  for  the  sanctuary;  and  in  both 
Psalma  he  speaks  of  himself  as  king  (vid.  Symbolce,  p.  56). 
All  the  three  Psalms,  lxi.-lxiii.,  were  composed  during  the  time 
of  Absalom ;  for  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
the  inscription,  A  Psalm,  by  David,  when  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  JudaJi  (also  LXX.,  according  to  the  correct  reading 
and  the  one  preferred  by  Euthymius,  t^?  'lovhaias,  not  tt}? 
'I&ovfiaias),  into  transferring  it,  as  the  old  expositors  do,  to  the 
time  of  Saul.  During  that  period  David  could  not  well  call 
himself  "the  king;"  and  even  during  the  time  of  his  persecu- 
tion by  Absalom,  in  his  flight,  before  crossing  the  Jordan,  he 
tarried  one  or  two  days  "Q"iDn  nmjD,  in  the  steppes  of  the  desert 
(2  Sam.  xv.  23,  28,  xvii.  16),  i.e.  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
lying  nearest  to  Jerusalem,  that  dreary  waste  that  extends 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We  see  clearly 
from  2  Sam.  xvL  2  pftBi  ^J")  and  xvi.  14  (OW^),  that  he 
there  found  himself  in  the  condition  of  a  *)$.  The  inscription, 
when  understood  thus,  throws  light  upon  the  whole  Psalm,  and 
verifies  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  poet  is  a  king ;  that  he  longs 
for  the  God  on  Zion,  where  he  has  been  so  delighted  to  behold 
Him,  who  is  there  manifest;  and  that  he  is  persecuted  by 
enemies  who  have  plotted  his  ruin.  The  assertion  that  he  is  in 
the  wilderness  (ver.  2)  is  therefore  no  mere  rhetorical  figure ; 
and  when,  in  ver.  11,  he  utters  the  imprecation  over  his 
enemies,  "  let  them  become  a  portion  for  the  jackals"  the  influ- 
ence of  the  desert  upon  the  moulding  of  his  thoughts  is  clearly 
seen  in  it. 

We  have  here  before  us  the  Davidic  original,  or  at  any 
rate  the  counterpart,  to  the  Korahitic  pair  of  Psalms,  xlii., 
xliii.  It  is  a  song  of  the  most  delicate  form  and  deepest 
spiritual  contents;  but  in  part  very  difficult  of  exposition. 
When  we  have,   approximately  at  least,  solved  the  riddle  of 


same  in  his  De  virginitate :  rrpog  cpdpov  rou  •^/a.'K^ov  rovrov  hiytn,  x.t.Tu 
Hence  Ps.  lxiii.  is  called  directly  6  opQptvog  (the  morning  hymn)  in  Constit. 
Apostol.  viii.  37.  Eusebius  alludes  to  the  fact  of  its  being  so  in  Ps.  xci. 
(xcii.),  p.  608,  ed.  Montfaucon.  In  the  Syrian  order  of  service  it  is  like- 
wise the  morning  Psalm  k&t  i&xyv,  vid.  Dietrich,  De  psalterii  usu publico 
et  divisione  in  Ecclesia  Syriaca,  p.  3.  The  LXX.  renders  -pntTK  in  ver.  2, 
npog  at  opdptfo,  and  HVlDtftG  in  ver.  7,  h  rot;  opQpois  (in  matutinis). 
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one  Psalm,  the  second  meets  us  with  new  riddles.  It  is  not 
merely  the  poetical  classic  character  of  the  language,  and  the 
spiritual  depth,  but  also  this  half-transparent  and  half-opaque 
covering  which  lends  to  the  Psalms  such  a  powerful  and  un- 
varying attractiveness.  They  are  inexhaustible,  there  always 
remains  an  undeciphered  residue;  and  therefore,  though  the 
work  of  exposition  may  progress,  it  does  not  come  to  an  end. 
But  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  adopt  this  choice  spiritual 
love-song  as  one's  own  prayer!  For  this  we  need  a  soul  that 
loves  after  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  main  it  requires  such 
a  soul  even  to  understand  it  rightly  ;  for,  as  the  saintly  Bernard 
says,  lingua  amoris  non  amanti  barbara  est. 

Vers.  2-4.  If  the  words  in  ver.  2  were  Jjn^K  nm  ttrf&K, 
then  we  would  render  it,  with  Bottcher,  after  Gen.  xlix.  8 : 
Elohim,  Thee  do  I  seek,  even  Theet  But  vN  forbids  this 
construction ;  and  the  assertion  that  otherwise  it  ought  to  be, 
"  Jahve,  my  God  art  Thou"  (cxl.  7),  rests  upon  a  non-recog- 
nition of  the  Elohimic  style.  Elohim  alone  by  itself  is  a  voca- 
tive, and  accordingly  has  Mehupack  legarme.  The  verb  "1W 
signifies  earnest,  importunate  seeking  and  inquiring  (e.g.  lxxviii. 
34),  and  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  in^,  the  dawn ;  but 
since  ver.  7  looks  back  upon  the  night,  it  appears  to  be  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  dawning  morning,  just  as  in  Isa.  xxvi.  9 
also,  "intf  stands  by  the  side  of  rWa  nut.  The  LXX.  is  there- 
fore  not  incorrect  when  it  renders  it :  irpo?  <re  6p6pl£co  (cf.  o 
Xabs  (opOpi^ev  irpos  avrov,  Luke  xxi.  38)  ;  and  Apollinaris 
strikes  the  right  note  when  he  begins  his  paraphrase, 

~NvKrec  fAir  cift(Di?iVXYiv  as  fteHxap  poiKctp  dfiQixopivoa — 
At  night  when  the  morning  dawns  will  I  exult  around  Thee, 
most  blessed  One. 

The  supposition  that  pN3  is  equivalent  to  pN2t  1^3,  or  even 
that  the  Beth  is  Beth  essentice  (u  as  a,"  etc.),  are  views  that  have 
no  ground  whatever,  except  as  setting  the  inscription  at  defi- 
ance. What  is  meant  is  the  parched  thirsty  desert  of  sand  in 
which  David  finds  himself.  We  do  not  render  it :  in  a  dry 
and  languishing  land,  for  njy  is  not  an  adjective,  but  a  substan- 
tive,— the  transition  of  the  feminine  adjective  to  the  masculine 
primary  form,  which  sometimes  (as  in  1  King?  xix.  11)  occurs, 
therefore  has  no  application  here ;  nor :  in  the  land  of  drought 
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and  of  weariness,  for  who  would  express  hirrjsclf  thus?  ^yi, 
referring  to  the  nearest  subject  **}^3,  continues  the  description 
of  the  condition  (cf.  Gen.  xxv.  8).  In  a  region  where  he  is 
surrounded  by  sun-burnt  aridity  and  a  nature  that  bears  only 
one  uniform  ash-coloured  tint,  which  casts  its  unrefreshinor 
image  into  his  inward  part,  which  is  itself  in  much  the  same 
parched  condition,  his  soul  thirsts,  his  flesh  languishes,  wrearied 
and  in  want  of  water  (languidus  deficiente  aqua),  for  God,  the 
living  One  and  the  Fountain  of  life.  HJpB  (here  with  the  tone 
drawn  back,  HD3,  like  "ina,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  10,  *!»}},  Hab.  ill. 
11)  of  ardent  longing  which  consumes  the  last  energies  of  a 
man  (root  DD,  whence  JE3  and  DD3  to  conceal,  and  therefore 
like  *l&y,  *)?y,  proceeding  from  the  idea  of  enveloping ;  Arabic 

<u£,  to  be  blind,  dark,  pale,  and  disconcerted).     The  LXX. 

and  Theodotion  erroneously  read  HJ35  (how  frequently  is  this 
the  case !) ;  whereas  Aquila  renders  it  eVera^,  and  Symma- 
chus  still  better,  Ifielperai  (the  word  used  of  the  longing  of  love). 
It  is  not  a  small  matter  that  David  is  able  to  predicate  such 
languishing  desire  after  God  even  of  his  flesh ;  it  shows  us 
that  the  spirit  has  the  mastery  within  him,  and  not  only  forcibly 
keeps  the  flesh  in  subjection,  but  also,  so  far  as  possible,  draws 
it  into  the  realm  of  its  own  life — an  experience  confessedly 
more  easily  attained  in  trouble,  which  mortifies  our  carnal 
nature,  than  in  the  midst  of  the  abundance  of  outward  pros- 
perity. The  God  for  whom  he  is  sick  [lit.  love-sick]  in  soul 
and  body  is  the  God  manifest  upon  Zion. 

Now  as  to  the  J3  in  ver.  3 — a  particle  which  is  just  such 
a  characteristic  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  this  Psalm  as 
"HN  is  in  that  of  the  preceding  Psalm — there  are  two  notional 
definitions  to  choose  from :  thus  =  so,  as  my  God  (Ewald), 
and :  with  such  longing  desire  (as  e.g.  Oettinger).  In  the 
former  case  it  refers  back  to  the  confession,  "Elohim,  my  God 
art  Thou,"  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Psalm ;  in  the 
latter,  to  the  desire  that  has  just  been  announced,  and  that  not 
in  its  present  exceptional  character,  but  in  its  more  general 
and  constant  character.  This  reference  to  what  has  imme- 
diately gone  before,  and  to  the  modality,  not  of  the  object,  but 
of  the  disposition  of  mind,  deserves  the  preference.  "Thus" 
is  accordingly  equivalent  to  "  longing  thus  after  Thee."     The 
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two  p  in  vers.  3  and  5  are  parallel  and  of  like  import.  The 
alternation  of  the  perfect  (ver.  3)  and  of  the  future  (ver.  5) 
implies  that  what  has  been  the  Psalmist's  favourite  occupation 
heretofore,  shall  also  be  so  in  the  future.  Moreover,  n^  pK2 
and  B*n'p3  form  a  direct  antithesis.  Just  as  he  does  now  in  a 
dry  land,  so  formerly  in  the  sanctuary  he  looked  forth  longingly 
towards  God  (njn  with  the  conjoined  idea  of  solemnity  and 
devotion).  We  have  now  no  need  to  take  fflfcO?  as  a  gerundive 
(videndo),  which  is  in  itself  improbable;  for  one  looks,  peers, 
gazes  at  anything  just  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  the 
nature  of  the  object  is  (xiv.  2,  Isa.  xlii.  18).  The  purpose  of 
his  gazing  upon  God  was  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
God,  so  far  as  it  is  disclosed  to  the  creature ;  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed here,  to  see  His  power  and  glory,  i.e.  His  majesty  on  its 
terrible  and  on  its  light  and  loving  side,  to  see  this,  viz.,  in  its 
sacrificial  appointments  and  sacramental  self-attestations.  Such 
longing  after  God,  which  is  now  all  the  more  intense  in  the 
desert  far  removed  from  the  sanctuary,  filled  and  impelled  him ; 
for  God's  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life,  better  than  this 
natural  life  (yid.  on  xvii.  14),  which  is  also  a  blessing,  and  as 
the  prerequisite  of  all  earthly  blessings  a  very  great  blessing. 
The  loving-kindness  of  God,  however,  is  a  higher  good,  is  in 
fact  the  highest  good  and  the  true  life :  his  lips  shall  praise  this 
God  of  mercy,  his  morning  song  shall  be  of  Him ;  for  that 
which  makes  him  truly  happy,  and  after  which  he  even  now, 
as  formerly,  only  and  solely  longs,  is  the  mercy  or  loving-kind- 
ness (^?r0  of  this  God,  the  infinite  worth  of  which  is  measured  by 
the  greatness  of  His  power  (t'V)  and  glory  pta?).  It  might  also 
be  rendered,  a  Because  Thy  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life, 
my  lips  shall  praise  Thee ;"  but  if  *3  is  taken  as  demonstrative 
(for),  it  yields  a  train  of  thought  that  that  is  brought  about  not 
merely  by  what  follows  (as  in  the  case  of  the  relative  because), 
but  also  by  what  precedes :  iC  for  Thy  loving-kindness  .  .  .  my 
lips  shall  then  praise  Thee"  (^natt*  with  the  suffix  appended  to 
the  energetic  plural  form  uny  as  in  Isa.  Ix.  7,  10,  Jer.  ii.  24). 

Vers.  5-9.  This  strophe  again  takes  up  the  |3  (ver.  3) : 
thus  ardently  longing,  for  all  time  to  come  also,  is  he  set 
towards  God,  with  such  fervent  longing  after  God  will  he 
bless  Him  in  his  life,  i.e.  entirely  filling  up  his  life  therewith 
(^n^  as  in  civ.  33,  cxlvi.  2 ;  cf.  Baruch  iv.  20,  iv  rais  y/iipai? 
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juov),  and  in  His  name,  i.e.  invoking  it  and  appealing  to  it,  will 
he  lift  up  his  hands  in  prayer.  The  being  occupied  with  God 
makes  him,  even  though  as  now  in  the  desert  he  is  obliged  to 
suffer  bodily  hanger,  satisfied  and  cheerful  like  the  fattest  and 
most  marrowy  food  :  velut  adipe  et  pinguedine  satiatur  anima 
mea.  From  Lev.  hi.  17,  vii.  25,  Grussetius  and  Frisch  infer 
that  spirituales  epuhe  are  meant.  And  certainly  the  poet  can- 
not have  had  the  sacrificial  feasts  (Hupfeld)  in  his  mind ;  for 
the  2?n  of  the  shelamim  is  put  upon  the  altar,  and  is  removed 
from  the  part  to  be  eaten.  Moreover,  however,  even  the  Tora 
does  not  bind  itself  in  its  expression  to  the  letter  of  that  prohi- 
bition of  the  fat  of  animals,  vid.  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  cf.  Jer.  xxxi. 
14.  So  here  also  the  expression  "with  marrow  and  fat"  is  the 
designation  of  a  feast  prepared  from  well-fed,  noble  beasts. 
He  feels  himself  satisfied  in  his  inmost  nature  just  as  after  a 
feast  of  the  most  nourishing  and  dainty  meats,  and  with  lips  of 
jubilant  songs  (accus.  instrum.  according  to  Ges.  §  138,  rem.  3), 
i.e.  with  lips  jubilant  and  attuned  to  song,  shall  his  mouth  sing 
praise.  What  now  follows  in  ver.  7  we  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
take  as  a  protasis  subsequently  introduced  (like  Isa.  iv.  3  sq.)  : 
"  when  I  remembered  .  .  .  meditated  upon  Thee,"  but  so  that 
ver.  la  is  the  protasis  and  ver.  lb  the  apodosis,  cf.  xxi.  12,  Job 
ix.  16  (Hitzig)  :  When  I  remember  Thee  (meminerimy  Ew.  § 
355,  b)  upon  my  bed  (stratis  meis,  as  in  cxxxii.  3,  Gen.  xlix.  4, 
cf.  1  Chron.  v.  1) — says  he  now  as  the  twilight  watch  is  passing 
gradually  into  the  morning — I  meditate  upon  Thee  in  the 
night-watches  (Symmachus,  tcaO*  eKaarrju  (puXa/crfv),  or  during, 
throughout  the  night-watches  (like  '•jro  in  ver.  5)  ;  i.e.  it  is  no 
passing  remembrance,  but  it  so  holds  me  that  I  pass  a  great 
part  of  the  night  absorbed  in  meditation  on  Thee.  He  has  no 
lack  of  matter  for  his  meditation  ;  for  God  has  become  a  help 
(aiucilio,  vid.  on  iii.  3)  to  him :  He  has  rescued  him  in  this 
wilderness,  and,  well  concealed  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings 
(vid.  on  xvii.  8,  xxxvi.  8,  lvii.  2),  which  affords  him  a  cool 
retreat  in  the  heat  of  conflict  and  protection  against  his  per- 
secutors, he  is  able  to  exult  (\P_$,  the  potential).  Between 
himself  and  God  there  subsists  a  reciprocal  relationship  of 
active  love.  According  to  the  schema  of  the  crosswise  position 
of  words  (chiasmus),  T^H5*  and  '■S  intentionally  jostle  close 
against  one  another:    lie  depends  upon  God,  following  close 
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behind  Him,  i.e.  following  Him  everywhere  and  not  leaving 
Him  when  He  wishes  to  avoid  him;  and  on  the  other  side 
God's  right  hand  holds  him  fast,  not  letting  him  go,  not  aban- 
doning him  to  his  foes. 

Vers.  10-12.  The  closing  strophe  turns  towards  these  foes. 
By  nDJTi  he  contrasts  with  his  own  person,  as  in  lix.  16  sq.,  lvi. 
7  sq.,  the  party  of  the  enemy,  before  which  he  has  retreated 
into  the  desert.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  iifctiBO  is  in- 
tended to  be  referred,  according  to  xxxv.  17,  to  the  persecuted 
one  (to  destroy  my  life),  or,  with  Hupfeld,  to  the  persecutors 
(to  their  own  destruction,  they  themselves  for  destruction).  If 
the  former  reference  to  the  persecuted  be  adopted,  we  ought,  in 
order  to  give  prominence  to  the  evidently  designed  antithesis  to 
ver.  9,  to  translate :  those,  however,  who  .  .  .  ,  shall  go  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  earth  (Bottcher,  and  others)  ;  a  rendering 
which  is  hazardous  as  regards  the  syntax,  after  n®[]  and  in  con- 
nection with  tthis  position  of  the  words.  Therefore  translate : 
On  the  other  hand,  those,  to  (their  own)  ruin  do  they  seek  my 
soul.  It  is  true  this  ought  properly  to  be  expressed  by  DHKiBO, 
but  the  absence  of  the  suffix  is  less  hazardous  than  the  above 
relative  rendering  of  ^"j??*.  What  follows  in  ver.  105-11  is 
the  expansion  of  rifcOK^.  The  futures  from  W3J  onwards  are  to 
be  taken  as  predictive,  not  as  imprecatory ;  the  former  accords 
better  with  the  quiet,  gentle  character  of  the  whole  song.  It 
shall  be  with  them  as  with  the  company  of  Korah.  nwnn 
Yyp}  is  the  interior  of  the  earth  down  into  its  deepest  bottom ; 
this  signification  also  holds  good  in  cxxxix.  15,  Isa.  xliv.  23.* 
The  phrase  2nn  *T"^JJ  van  here  and  in  Jer.  xviii.  21,  Ezek. 
xxxv.  5  (Hiph.j  not  of  "HI,  to  drag,  tear  away,  but  *03,  t0  draw 
towards,  flow),  signifies  properly  to  pour  upon  =  into  the  hands 
(Job  xvL  11),  i.e.  to  give  over  ("i^D?)  m^°  *ne  Power  of  the 
sword ;  effundent  eum  is  (much  the  same  as  in  Job  iv.  19,  xviii. 
18,  and  frequently)  equivalent  to  effundetur.     The  enallage  is 


*  In  this  passage  in  Isaiah  are  meant  the  depths  of  the  earth  (LXX. 
6spihi»  t»j?  yvis),  the  earth  down  to  its  inmost  part,  with  its  caverns, 
abysses,  and  subterranean  passages.  The  apostle,  however,  in  Eph.  iv.  9 
by  t«  KUTonepoc  rqg  yijj  means  exactly  the  same  as  what  in  our  passage  is 
called  in  the  LXX.  rec  xctTarxrec  rfc  yys :  the  interior  of  the  earth  =  the 
under  world,  just  as  it  is  understood  by  all  the  Greek  fathers  (so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends)  ;  the  comparative  xuTuripo;  is  used  just  like  sviprepos. 
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like  v.  10,  vii.  2  sq.,  ami  frequently:  the  singular  refers  to  each 
in  dividual  of  the  homogeneous  multitude,  or  to  this  multitude 
itself  as  a  concrete  persona  moralis.  The  king,  however,  who 
is  now  banished  from  Jerusalem  to  the  habitation  of  jackals, 
will,  whilst  they  become  a  portion  (D30  =  HUD),  i.e.  prey,  of  the 
jackals  (yid.  the  fulfilment  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  7  sq.),  rejoice  in 
Elohim.  Every  one  who  sweareth  by  Him  shall  boast  himself. 
Theodoret  understands  this  of  swearing  Kara  ttjv  tov  ftacn\eco$ 
<j(i)T7]piav.  Ilengstenberg  compares  the  oath  njF]Q  *n,  Gen.  xlii. 
15.  Ewald  also  (§  217,/)  assumes  this  explanation  to  be  un- 
questionable. But  the  Israelite  is  to  swear  by  the  name  of 
J  alive  and  by  no  other,  Deut.  vi.  13,  Isa.  lxv.  1G,  cf.  Amos 
viii.  14.  If  the  king  were  meant,  why  was  it  not  rather  ex- 
pressed by  V  P3K^n,  he  who  swears  allegiance  to  him?  The 
syntax  does  not  help  us  to  decide  to  what  the  ta  refers. 
Heinrich  Moeller  (1573)  says  of  the  13  as  referred  to  the  king: 
peregrinum  est  et  coactum;  and  A.  H.  Franke  in  his  Introductio 
in  Psalterium  says  of  it  as  referred  to  Elohim :  coactum  est. 
So  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  both  references  are  admis- 
sible ;  but  as  regards  the  subject-matter,  only  the  latter.  The 
meaning,  as  everywhere  else,  is  a  swearing  by  God.  He  who, 
without  allowing  himself  to  turn  from  it,  swore  by  Elohim,  the 
God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  David  His  anointed,  and  therefore 
acknowledged  Him  as  the  Being  exalted  above  all  things,  shall 
boast  himself  or  "glory,"  inasmuch  as  it  shall  be  practically 
seen  how  well-founded  and  wise  was  this  recognition.  He  shall 
glory,  for  the  mouth  of  those  who  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped, 
forcibly  closed,  viz.  those  who,  together  with  confidence  in  the 
Christ  of  God,  have  by  falsehood  also  undermined  the  reverence 
which  is  due  to  God  Himself.  Ps.  Ixiv.  closes  very  similarly, 
and  hence  is  placed  next  in  order. 


PSALM  LXIV. 

INVOCATION  OF  DIVINE  PROTECTION  AGAINST  TIIE 
FALSENESS  OF  MEN. 

2  HEAR,  Elohim,  my  voice  in  my  complaint, 

From  the  terror  of  the  enemy  do  Thou  preserve  my  life ; 
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3  Hide  me  from  the  conspiracy  of  evil-doers, 

From  the  tumultuous  throng  of  the  workers  of  iniquity, 

4  Who  whet  their  tongue  like  a  sword, 
Who  aim  their  arrows,  bitter  words, 

5  To  shoot,  in  lurking-places,  at  the  virtuous — 
Suddenly  they  shoot  at  him,  and  fear  not. 

6  They  make  firm  for  themselves  an  evil  agreement, 
They  decide  to  lay  snares, 

They  ask,  who  can  observe  them  ? 

7  They  search  out  knavish  things — 

They  are  ready  with  a  cunningly-wrought-out  plan — 
And  the  inward  part  of  a  man,  and  the  heart,  is  deep ! 

8  But  Elohim  will  shoot  them  with  an  arrow, 
Suddenly  do  their  wounds  come. 

9  And  they  are  obliged  to  fall,  upon  them  cometh  their  own 

tongue ; 
All  who  see  them  shall  shake  the  head. 

10  Then  all  men  shall  fear  and  declare  the  deed  of  Elohim, 
And  His  work  shall  they  consider  well. 

11  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  in  Jahve  and  trust  in  Him, 
And  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  glory. 

Even  Hilary  begins  the  exposition  of  this  Psalm  with  the 
words  Psalmi  superscriptio  historiam  non  continety  in  order  at 
the  outset  to  give  up  all  attempt  at  setting  forth  its  historical 
connection.  The  Midrash  observes  that  it  is  very  applicable 
to  Daniel,  who  was  cast  into  the  lions'  den  by  the  satraps  by 
means  of  a  delicately  woven  plot.  This  is  indeed  true ;  but 
only  because  it  is  wanting  in  any  specially  defined  features  and 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  identified  with  one  or  other  of  the 
two  great  periods  of  suffering  in  the  life  of  David. 

Vers.  2-5.  The  Psalm  opens  with  an  octostich,  and  closes 
in  the  same  way.  The  infinitive  noun  rpb>  signifies  a  complaint, 
expressed  not  by  the  tones  of  pain,  but  in  words.  The  render- 
ing of  the  LXX.  (here  and  in  lv.  3)  is  too  general,  kv  t<2 
QeeaOal  fie.  The  "terror"  of  the  enemy  is  that  proceeding 
from  him  (gen.  obj.  as  in  Deut.  ii.  15,  and  frequently).     The 
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generic  singular  3)iS  is  at  once  particularized  in  a  more  detailed 
description  with  the  use  of  the  plural.  ito  is  a  club  or  clique ; 
ntrri  (Targumic  =  [ten,  e.g.  Ezek.  xxx.  10)  a  noisy  crowd.  The 
perfects  after  "Wta  aflirm  that  which  they  now  do  as  they  have 
before  done ;  cf.  cxl.  4  and  lviii.  8,  where,  as  in  this  passage, 
the  treading  or  bending  of  the  bow  is  transferred  to  the  arrow. 
"ID  T3H  is  the  interpretation  added  to  the  figure,  as  in  cxliv.  7 
That  which  is  bitter  is  called  *ip,  root  "id,  stri?igere,  from  the 
harsh  astringent  taste ;  here  it  is  used  tropically  of  speech  that 
wounds  and  inflicts  pain  (after  the  manner  of  an  arrow  or  a 
stiletto),  iriKpol  XoyoL.  With  the  Kal  HiT?  (xi.  2)  alternates 
the  Hiph.  VT1*.  With  DitfiQ  the  description  takes  a  new  start. 
ttfJJ  N7i,  forming  an  assonance  with  the  preceding  word,  means 
that  they  do  it  without  any  fear  whatever,  and  therefore  also 
without  fear  of  God  (lv.  20,  Deut.  xxv.  18). 

Vers.  6,  7.  The  evil  speech  is  one  with  the  bitter  speech 
in  ver.  4,  the  arrow  which  they  are  anxious  to  let  fly.  This 
evil  speech,  here  agreement  or  convention,  they  make  firm  to 
themselves  (sibi)^  by  securing,  in  every  possible  way,  its  effec- 
tive execution.  13D  (frequently  used  of  the  cutting  language 
of  the  ungodly,  lix.  13,  lxix.  27;  cf.  Talmudic  '&*?f  I^ISD, 
to  speak  as  with  three  tongues,  i.e.  slanderously)  is  here  con- 
strued with  ?  of  that  at  which  their  haughty  and  insolent 
utterances  aim.  In  connection  therewith  they  take  no  heed  of 
God,  the  all-seeing  One :  they  say  (ask),  qais  conspiciat  ipsis. 
There  is  no  need  to  take  iD?  as  being  for  Sb  (Hitzig)  ;  nor  is  it 
the  dative  of  the  object  instead  of  the  accusative,  but  it  is  an 
ethical  dative :  who  will  see  or  look  to  them,  i.e.  exerting  any 
sort  of  influence  upon  them  %  The  form  of  the  question  is  not 
the  direct  (lix.  8),  but  the  indirect,  in  which  ""D,  seq.  futn  is  used 
in  a  simply  future  (Jer.  xliv.  28)  or  potential  sense  (Job  xxii. 
17,  1  Kings  i.  20).  Concerning  TvAv,  vid.  lviii.  3.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  UDfl*  is  the  first  person  (  =  ^iDn)  as  in  Num. 
xvii.  28,  Jer.  xliv.  18,  or  the  third  person  as  in  Lam.  iii.  22 
(=z}Dfl?  which  first  of  all  resolved  is  ^n,  and  then  transposed 
«on  like  nw»  =  iT?:y»  =  TOO  Isa.  xxiii.  11).  The  reading 
Vft®,  from  which  Rashi  proceeds,  and  which  Luther  follows  in 


*  WDH  in  Baer's  Psalterium  is  an  error  that  has  been  carried  over  from 
Heidenheim's. 
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his  translation,  is  opposed  by  the  LXX  and  Targum ;  it  does 
not  suit  the  governing  subject,  and  is  nothing  but  an  involuntary 
lightening  of  the  difficulty.  If  we  take  into  consideration,  that 
DDJj  signifies  not  to  make,  ready,  but  to  be  ready,  and  that  con- 
sequently bsnp  ban  is  to  be  taken  by  itself,  then  it  must  be 
rendered  either:  they  excogitate  knavish  tricks  or  villanies, 
il  we  are  ready,  a  clever  stroke  is  concocted,  and  the  inward 
part  of  man  and  the  heart  is  deep !"  or,  which  we  prefer,  since 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  introduction  of  any  soliloquy : 
they  excogitate  knavish  tricks,  they  are  ready — a  delicately 
devised,  clever  stroke  (nominative  of  the  result),  and  (as  the 
poet  ironically  adds)  the  inward  part  of  man  and  the  heart  is 
(verily)  deep.  There  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  form 
13DJR  for  roi?,  since  the  Psalms,  whenever  they  depict  the  sinful 
designs  and  doings  of  the  ungodly,  delight  in  singularities  of 
language.     On  &\  (not  A)  =  (B*K)  aforstaj],  cf.  cxviii.  14a. 

Vers.  8-11.  Deep  is  man's  heart  and  inward  part,  but  not 
too  deep  for  God,  who  knoweth  the  heart  (Jer.  xvii.  9  sq.). 
And  He  will  just  as  suddenly  surprise  the  enemies  of  His 
anointed  with  their  death-blow,  as  they  had  plotted  it  for  him. 
The  futt.  consec.  that  follow  represent  that  which  is  future,  with 
all  the  certainty  of  an  historical  fact  as  a  retribution  springing 
from  the  malicious  craftiness  of  the  enemies.  According  to 
the  accentuation,  ver.  8  is  to  be  rendered :  "  then  will  Elohim 
shoot  them,  a  sudden  arrow  become  their  wounds."  Thus  at 
length  Hupfeld  renders  it ;  but  how  extremely  puzzling  is  the 
meaning  hidden  behind  this  sentence !  The  Targum  and  the 
Jewish  expositors  have  construed  it  differently  :  "  Then  will 
Elohim  shoot  them  with  arrows  suddenly ; "  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, because  ver.  Sb  then  becomes  too  blunt  and  bald,  &KH3 
has  to  be  repeated  in  thought  with  this  member  of  the  verse, 
and  this  is  in  itself  an  objection  to  it.  We  interpunctuate  with 
Ewald  and  Hitzig  thus :  then  does  Elohim  shoot  them  with  an 
arrow,  suddenly  arise  (become  a  reality)  their  wounds  (cf.  Mic. 
vii.  4),  namely,  of  those  who  had  on  their  part  aimed  the 
murderous  weapon  against  the  upright  for  a  sudden  and  sure 
shot.  Ver.  9a  is  still  more  difficult.  Kimchi's  interpretation, 
which  accords  with  the  accents :  et  corruere  facient  earn  super 
se,  linguam  suam,  is  intolerable ;  the  proleptic  suffix,  having 
reference  to   DjiP?  (Ex.  iii.  6,  Job  xxxiii.  20),  ought  to  have 
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been  feminine  (yid.  on  xxii.  10),  and  u  to  make  their  own  tongue 
fall  upon  themselves"   is  an  odd  fancy.     The  objective  suffix 
will  therefore  refer  per  enallagen  to  the  enemy.     But  not  thus 
(as  Hitzig,  who  now  seeks  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text,  formerly  rendered  it):  "and  they  cause 
those  to  fall  whom  they  have  slandered  [lit.  upon  whom  their 
tongue  came]."     This  form  of  retribution  does  not  accord  with 
the  context ;  and  moreover  the  gravely  earnest  tovtf,  like  the 
*n — ,  refers  more  probably  to  the  enemies  than  to  the  objects  of 
their  hostility.    The  interpretation  of  Ewald  and  Ilengstenberg 
is  better:  "and  one  overthrows  him,  inasmuch  as  their  tongue, 
i.e.  the  sin  of  their  tongue  with  which  they  sought  to  destroy 
others,  comes  upon  themselves."     The  subject  to  V^Bbjj  as  m 
lxiii.  11,  Job  iv.  19,  vii.  3,  Luke  xii.  20,  is  the  powers  which 
are  at  the  service  of  God,  and  which  are  not  mentioned  at  all ; 
and  the  thought  Djitt6  iDytf  (a  circumstantial  clause)  is  like 
cxl.  10,  where  in  a  similar  connection  the  very  same  singularly 
rugged  lapidary,  or  terse,  style  is  found.     In  ver.  96  we  must 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  2  nxn  in  such  a  connection 
signifies  the  gratification  of  looking  upon  those  who  are  justly 
punished  and  rendered  harmless.     But  he  who  tarries  to  look 
upon  such  a  scene  is  certainly  not  the  person  to  flee  from  it ; 
Vrbnn  does  not  here  mean   "to  betake  one's  self  to  flight" 
(Ewald,  Hitzig),  but  to  shake  one's  self,  as  in  Jer.  xlviii.  27, 
viz.  to  shake  the  head  (xliv.  15,  Jer.  xviii.  16) — the  recognised 
(yid.  xxii.  8)  gesture  of  malignant,  mocking  astonishment.    The 
approbation  is  awarded,  according  to  ver.  10,  to  God,  the  just 
One.     And  with  the  joy  at  His  righteous  interposition, — viz. 
of  Him  who  has  been  called  upon  to  interpose, — is  combined  a 
fear  of  the  like  punishment.     The  divine  act  of  judicial  retri- 
bution now  set  forth  becomes  a  blessing  to  mankind.     From 
mouth  to  mouth  it  is  passed  on,  and  becomes  an  admonitory 
riota  bene.     To  the  righteous  in  particular  it  becomes  a  consola- 
tory and  joyous  strengthening  of  his  faith.     The  judgment  of 
Jahve  is  the  redemption  of  the  righteous.     Thus,  then,  does 
he  rejoice  in  his  God,  who  by  thus  judging  and  redeeming 
makes  history  into  the  history  of  redemption,  and  hide  himself 
the  more  confidingly  in  Him ;  and  all  the  upright  boast  them- 
selves, viz.  in  God,  who  looks  into  the  heart  and  practically 
acknowledges    them   whose    heart    is    directed    unswervingly 
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towards  Him,  and  conformed  entirely  to  Him.  In  place  of 
the  futt.  consec.y  which  have  a  prophetic  reference,  simple  futt. 
come  in  here,  and  between  these  a  perf.  consec.  as  expressive  of 
that  which  will  then  happen  when  that  which  is  prophetically 
certain  has  taken  place. 


PSALM    LXV. 

THANKSGIVING   SONG  FOR  VICTORY   AND   BLESSINGS 

BESTOWED. 

2  TO  Thee  resignation  is  as  praise,  Elohim,  in  Zion, 
And  to  Thee  is  the  vowed  paid. 

3  O  Thou  who  answerest  prayer !  to  Thee  doth  all  flesh  come. 

4  If  instances  of  iniquity  have  overpowered  me — 
Our  transgressions  Thou,  Thou  expiatest  them. 

5  Blessed  is  he  who  is  chosen  to  dwell  near  Thee 

in  Thy  courts ! 
We  will  enjoy  the  good  of  Thy  house, 

of  Thy  holy  Temple!! 

6  In  terrible  deeds  of  righteousness  dost  Thou  answer  us, 

O  God  of  our  salvation, 
The  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 

and  of  the  farthest  sea, 

7  Who  setteth  fast  the  mountains  by  His  strength, 

girded  with  might, 

8  Who  stilleth  the  roar  of  the  seas,     the  roar  of  their  waves, 
And  the  tumult  of  the  nations. 

9  Therefore  the  dwellers  at  the  boundaries  of  the  earth  are 

afraid  at  Thy  tokens, 
The  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  of  the  evening  Thou 
makest  to  sing  for  joy. 

10  Thou  hast  visited  the  land,  that  it  should  overflow, 
Abundantly  didst  Thou  enrich  it. 
The  fountain  of  Elohim  was  full  of  water — 
Thou  didst  prepare  their  corn,  for  Thou  didst  thus  pre- 
pare it ; 
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11  Watering  the  furrows  of  the  land,  softening  the  ridges 

thereof. 
By  showers  of  rain  Thou  madest  it  loose ; 
Its  increase  didst  Thou  bless. 

12  Thou  hast  crowned  the  year  of  Thy  goodness, 
And  Thy  tracks  drop  with  fat. 

13  The  pastures  of  the  steppe  drop. 

And  with  rejoicing  do  the  hills  gird  themselves. 

14  The  meadows  are  clothed  with  flocks, 

And  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with  corn — 
Everything  shouts  for  joy,  everything  sings. 

In  this  Psalm,  the  placing  of  which  immediately  after  the 
preceding  is  at  once  explicable  by  reason  of  the  WW  so  pro- 
minent in  both  (lxiv.  10,  lxv.  9),  we  come  upon  the  same  inter- 
mingling of  the  natural  and  the  historical  as  in  Ps.  viii.,  xix., 
xxix.  The  congregation  gathered  around  the  sanctuary  on 
Zion  praises  its  God,  by  whose  mercy  its  imperilled  position 
in  relation  to  other  nations  has  been  rescued,  and  by  whose 
goodness  it  again  finds  itself  at  peace,  surrounded  by  fields  rich 
in  promise.  In  addition  to  the  blessing  which  it  has  received  in 
the  bounties  of  nature,  it  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  answer  to 
prayer  which  it  has  experienced  in  its  relation  to  the  world  of 
nations.  His  rule  in  human  history  and  His  rule  in  nature 
are,  to  the  church,  reflected  the  one  in  the  other.  In  the  latter, 
as  in  the  former,  it  sees  the  almighty  and  bountiful  hand  of 
Him  who  answers  prayer  and  expiates  sins,  and  through  judg- 
ment opens  up  a  way  for  His  love.  The  deliverance  which 
it  has  experienced  redounds  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
God  of  its  salvation  among  the  most  distant  peoples ;  the 
beneficial  results  of  Jahve's  interposition  in  the  events  trans- 
piring in  the  w7orld  extend  temporally  as  well  as  spiritually 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Israel ;  it  is  therefore  apparently  the 
relief  of  Israel  and  of  the  peoples  in  general  from  J;he  oppres- 
sion of  some  worldly  power  that  is  referred  to.  The  spring  of 
the  third  year  spoken  of  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  30,  when  to  Judah  the 
overthrow  of  Assyria  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  they  again 
had  the  fields  ripening  for  the  harvest  before  their  eyes,  offers 
the  most  appropriate  historical  basis  for  the  twofold  purport  of 
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the  Psalm.  The  inscription,  To  the  Precentor ,  a  Psalm,  by 
David,  a  song  (cf.  lxxv.  1,  lxxvi.  1),  does  not  mislead  us  in  this 
matter.  For  even  we  regard  it  as  uncritical  to  assign  to  David 
all  the  Psalms  bearing  the  inscription  in?.  The  Psalm  in 
many  mss.  (Complutensian,  Vulgate),  beside  the  words  Eh  to 
reXos  yfraXfib?  tw  AavlB  wS^,  has  the  addition  a>Brj  'Iepefilov 
teal  'Ie^etctTjX,  (i/e)  rov  \aov  tt}?  Trapoucias  ore  efieWov  €/c7ro- 
peveaOai.  At  the  head  of  the  following  Psalm  it  might  have 
some  meaning, — here,  however,  it  has  none. 

Vers.  2-5.  The  praise  of  God  on  account  of  the  mercy 
with  which  He  rules  out  of  Zion.  The  LXX.  renders  aol 
nrpeireL  vjjlvos,  but  njofa,  tibi  par  est,  h.  e.  convenit  laus  (Ewald), 
is  not  a  usage  of  the  language  (cf.  xxxiii.  1,  Jer.  x.  7).  njn 
signifies,  according  to  xxiL  3,  silence,  and  as  an  ethical  notion, 
resignation,  lxii.  2.  According  to  the  position  of  the  words  it 
looks  like  the  subject,  and  njnn  like  the  predicate.  The  accents 
at  least  (Illuj,  Shalsheleth)  assume  the  relationship  of  the  one 
word  to  the  other  to  be  that  of  predicate  and  subject ;  conse- 
quently it  is  not :  To  Thee  belongeth  resignation,  praise  (Heng- 
stenberg),  but :  To  Thee  is  resignation  praise,  i.e.  resignation 
is  (given  or  presented)  to  Thee  as  praise.  Hitzig  obtains  the 
same  meaning  by  an  alteration  of  the  text:  wn  rPDT  *]b;  but 
opposed  to  this  is  the  fact  that  ?  3JH  is  not  found  anywhere  in 
the  Psalter,  but  only  in  the  writings  of  the  chronicler.  And 
since  it  is  clear  that  the  words  r6nn  *p  belong  together  (xl.  4), 
the  poet  had  no  need  to  fear  any  ambiguity  when  he  inserted 
iVDl  between  them  as  that  which  is  given  to  God  as  praise  in 
Zion.  What  is  intended  is  that  submission  or  resignation  to 
God  which  gives  up  its  cause  to  God  and  allows  Him  to  act 
on  its  behalf,  renouncing  all  impatient  meddling  and  inter- 
ference (Ex»  xiv.  14).  The  second  member  of  the  sentence 
affirms  that  this  praise  of  pious  resignation  does  not  remain 
unanswered.  Just  as  God  in  Zion  is  praised  by  prayer  which 
resigns  our  own  will  silently  to  His,  so  also  to  Him  are  vows 
paid  when  He  fulfils  such  prayer.  That  the  answers  to  prayer 
are  evidently  thought  of  in  connection  with  this,  we  see  from 
ver.  3,  where  God  is  addressed  as  the  "  Hearer  or  Answerer  of 
prayer."  To  Him  as  being  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer 
all  flesh  comes,  and  in  fact,  as  T^V  implies  (cf.  Isa.  xlv.  24), 
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without  finding  help  anywhere  else,  it  clears  a  way  for  itself 
until  it  gets  to  Him  ;  i.e.  men,  absolutely  dependent,  impotent 
in  themselves  and  helpless,  both  collectively  and  individually 
(those  only  excepted  who  are  determined  to  perish  or  despair), 
flee  to  Him  as  their  final  refuge  and  help.  Before  all  else  it 
is  the  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  which  lie  graciously 
answers.  The  perfect  in  ver.  4a  is  followed  by  the  future  in 
ver.  46.  The  former,  in  accordance  with  the  sense,  forms  a 
hypothetical  protasis :  granted  that  the  instances  of  faults  have 
been  too  powerful  for  me,  i.e.  (cf.  Gen.  iv.  13)  an  intolerable 
burden  to  me,  our  transgressions  are  expiated  by  Thee  (who 
alone  canst  and  also  art  willing  to  do  it),  ^"n  is  not  less  si£- 
nificant  than  in  xxxv.  20,  cv.  27,  cxlv.  5,  cf.  1  Sam.  x.  2,  2 
Sam.  xi.  18  sq. :  it  separates  the  general  fact  into  its  separate 
instances  and  circumstances.  How  blessed  therefore  is  the  lot 
of  that  man  whom  (supply  1?fcy  God  chooses  and  brings  near, 
i.e.  removes  into  His  vicinity,  that  he  may  inhabit  His  courts 
(future  with  the  force  of  a  clause  expressing  a  purpose,  as  e.g. 
in  Job  xxx.  28,  which  see),  i.e.  that  there,  where  He  sits 
enthroned  and  reveals  Himself,  he  may  have  his  true  home 
and  be  as  if  at  home  (vid.  xv.  1)  !  The  congregation  gathered 
around  Zion  is  esteemed  worthy  of  this  distinction  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  it  therefore  encourages  itself  in  the 
blessed  consciousness  of  this  its  privilege  flowing  from  free 
grace  (inn),  to  enjoy  in  full  draughts  (V2&  with  2  as  in  ciii.  5) 
the  abundant  goodness  or  blessing  (3-.D)  of  God's  house,  of  the 
holy  (ayiov)  of  His  temple,  i.e.  of  His  holy  temple  (BHp  as  in 
xlvi.  5,  cf.  Isa.  lvii.  15).  For  for  all  that  God's  grace  offers 
us  we  can  give  Him  no  better  thanks  than  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  it,  and  satisfy  our  poor  soul  therewith. 

Vers.  6-9.  The  praise  of  God  on  account  of  the  loving- 
kindness  which  Israel  as  a  people  among  the  peoples  has  ex- 
perienced. The  future  W'p  confesses,  as  a  present,  a  fact  of 
experience  that  still  holds  good  in  all  times  to  come,  nis^i 
might,  according  to  xx.  7,  as  in  cxxxix.  14,  be  an  accusative  of 
the  more  exact  definition ;  but  why  not,  according  to  1  Sam. 
xx.  10,  Job  ix.  3,  a  second  accusative  under  the  government  of 
the  verb?  God  answers  the  prayer  of  His  people  superabun- 
dantly. He  replies  to  it  mNTn,  terrible  deeds,  viz.  P7V?,  by  a 
rule  which  stringently  executes  the  will  of  His  righteousness 
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(yid,  on  Jer.  xlii.  6) ;  in  this  instance  against  the  oppressors  of 
His  people,  so  that  henceforth  everywhere  npon  earth  He  is  a 
ground  of  confidence  to  all  those  who  are  oppressed.  "  The 
sea  (pi  construct  state,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  the  reten- 
tion of  the  a)  of  the  distant  ones  "  is  that  of  the  regions  lying 
afar  off  (cf.  lvi.  1).  Venema  observes,  Signijicatur,  Deum  esse 
certissimum  presidium,  sive  agnoscatur  ab  hominibus  et  eijldatur, 
sive  non  (therefore  similar  to  yvovres,  Rom.  i.  21 ;  Psychol.  S. 
347 ;  tr.  p.  408).  But  according  to  the  connection  and  the 
subjective  colouring  the  idea  seems  to  have,  'Ul  n92D  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  believing  acknowledgment  which  the  God  of 
Israel  attains  among  all  mankind  by  reason  of  His  judicial  and 
redemptive  self-attestation  (cf.  Isa.  xxxiii.  13,  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
22  sq.).  In  the  natural  world  and  among  men  He  proves 
Himself  to  be  the  Being  girded  with  power  to  whom  everything 
must  yield.  He  it  is  who  setteth  fast  the  mountains  (cf.  Jer 
x.  12)  and  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  ocean.  In  connection  with 
the  giant  mountains  the  poet  may  have  had  even  the  worldly 
powers  (yid.  Isa.  xli.  15)  in  his  mind;  in  connection  with  the 
seas  he  gives  expression  to  this  allegorical  conjunction  of 
thoughts.  The  roaring  of  the  billows  and  the  wild  tumult  of 
the  nations  as  a  mass  in  the  empire  of  the  world,  both  are 
stilled  by  the  threatening  of  the  God  of  Israel  (Isa.  xvii. 
12-14).  When  He  shall  overthrow  the  proud  empire  of  the 
world,  whose  tyranny  the  earth  has  been  made  to  feel  far  and 
wide,  then  will  reverential  fear  of  Him  and  exultant  joy  at  the 
end  of  the  thraldom  (vid.  Isa.  xiv.  3-8)  become  universal. 
nhiN  (from  the  originally  feminine  HiK  =  tfwdjat,  from  nix?  to 
mark,  Num.  xxxiv.  10),  arjp.eic^  is  the  name  given  here  to  His 
marvellous  interpositions  in  the  history  of  our  earth.  *$£, 
ver.  6  (also  in  Isa.  xxvi.  15),  out  of  construction  is  fltep.  "The 
exit  places  of  the  morning  and  of  the  evening"  are  the  East 
and  West  with  reference  to  those  who  dwell  there.  Luther 
erroneously  understands  *fcttflD  as  directly  referring  to  the  crea- 
tures which  at  morning  and  evening  "  sport  about  (webern)y 
i.e.  go  safely  and  joyfully  out  and  in."  The  meaning  is, 
the  regions  whence  the  morning  breaks  forth  and  where  the 
evening  sets.  The  construction  is  zeugmatic  so  far  as  K13,  not 
NJP,  is  said  of  the  evening  sun,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
neither  does  one  say  my  N13D  (Ewald).      Perret-Gentil  ren- 
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ilers  it  correctly  :  les  lieux  d'ou  surgissent  Taube  et  le  crepuscule. 
God  makes  both  these  to  shout  for  joy,  inasmuch  as  He  com- 
mands a  calm  to  the  din  of  war. 

Vers.  10-14.  The  praise  of  God  on  account  of  the  pre- 
sent year's  rich  blessing,  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  the  land 
of  His  people.  In  vers.  10,  11  God  is  thanked  for  having 
sent  down  the  rain  required  for  the  ploughing  (yid.  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  ii.  522)  and  for  the  increase  of  the  seed 
sown,  so  that,  as  vers.  12-14  affirm,  there  is  the  prospect 
of  a  rich  harvest.  The  harvest  itself,  as  follows  from  ver. 
146,  is  not  yet  housed.  The  whole  of  vers.  10,  11  is  a  retro- 
spect ;  in  vers.  12-14  the  whole  is  a  description  of  the  blessing 
standing  before  their  eyes,  which  God  has  put  upon  the  year 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  Certainly,  if  the  forms  nn  and 
nrn  were  supplicatory  imperatives,  then  the  prayer  for  the 
early  or  seed-time  rain  would  attach  itself  to  the  retrospect 
in  ver.  11,  and  the  standpoint  would  be  not  about  the  time  of 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost,  both  festivals  belonging  to  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest,  but  about  the  time  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  festival  of  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest,  and 
vers.  12-14  would  be  a  glance  into  the  future  (Hitzig).  But 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  in  ver.  11  the  retrospect 
changes  into  a  looking  forward.  The  poet  goes  on  with  the 
same  theme,  and  also  arranges  the  words  accordingly,  for 
which  reason  n-n  and  nru  are  not  to  be  understood  in  any  other 
way.  pp^  beside  ^wn  (to  enrich)  signifies  to  cause  to  run 
over,  overflow,  Le.  to  put  anything  in  a  state  of  plenty  or  abun- 
dance, from  pw  (Hiph.  Joel  ii.  24,  to  yield  in  abundance), 

^L,-,  to  push,  impel,  to  cause  to  go  on  in  succession  and  to 

follow  in  succession.  T\2"[  (for  which  we  find  nzn  in  lxii.  3)  is 
an  adverb,  copiously,  richly  (cxx.  6,  exxiii.  4,  exxix.  1),  like  riXD, 
a  hundred  times  (Eccles.  viii.  12).  naiBtyn  is  Hiph.  with  the 
middle  syllable  shortened,  Ges.  §  53,  3,  rem.  4.  The  fountain 
(3?B)  of  God  is  the  name  given  here  to  His  inexhaustible  stores 
of  blessing,  and  more  particularly  the  fulness  of  the  waters  of 
the  heavens  from  which  He  showers  down  fertilizing  rain.  |3, 
"  thus  thoroughly,"  forms  an  alliteration  with  pan,  to  prepare, 
and  thereby  receives  a  peculiar  twofold  colouring.  The  mean- 
ing is :  God,  by  raising  and  tending,  prepared  the  produce  of 
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the  field  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  needed ;  for  He  thus 
thoroughly  prepared  the  land  in  conformity  with  the  fulness  of 
His  fountain,  viz.  by  copiously  watering  (nyi  infin.  absol.  instead 
of  nVij  as  in  1  Sam.  iii.  12,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  10 ;  Ex.  xxii.  22, 
Jer.  xiv.  19,  Hos.  vi.  9)  the  furrows  of  the  land  and  pressing 
down,  i.e.  softening  by  means  of  rain,  its  ridges  («JW*,  defec- 
tive plural,  as  e.g.  in  Ruth  ii.  13),  which  the  ploughshare  has 

made,  Djri  (related  by  root  with  Jj,  tell,  a  hill,  prop,  that 
which  is  thrown  out  to  a  place,  that  which  is  thrown  up,  a 
mound)  signifies  a  furrow  as  being  formed  by  casting  up  or 
(if  from  Jj,  Sbre'cher,  to  make  a  fracture,  rent,  or  notch  in 

anything)  by  tearing  into,  breaking  up  the  ground ;  W3  (re- 
lated by  root  with  uchdud  and  chatt,  the  usual  Arabic  words 
for  a  furrow*)  as  being  formed  by  cutting  into  the  ground. 
In  ver.  12  the  year  in  itself  appears  as  a  year  of  divine  good- 
ness (n^B,  bonitas),  and  the  prospective  blessing  of  harvest  as 
the  crown  which  is  set  upon  it.     For  Thou  hast  crowned  "  the 


*  Fiirst  erroneously  explains  D^fi  as  a  bed  or  strip  of  ground  between 
two  deep  furrows,  in  distinction  from  rujJD  or  rTOD  (yid.  on  cxxix.  3),  a 
furrow.  Beds  such  as  we  have  in  our  potato  fields  are  unknown  to  Syrian 
agriculture.  There  is  a  mode  which  may  be  approximately  compared  with 
it  called  kelif  (Piro),  another  far  wider  called  meskeba  (rQ2B>D).      The 

(  "  T  .  T  T    :     - 

Arabic  tilm  (ti?F\t  Hebrew  D^fi  =  talm),  according  to  the  Kamus  (as  actu- 
ally in  Magrebinish  Arabic)  talam  (D?fl)»  corresponds  exact  to  our  furrow, 
i.e.  (as  the  Turkish  Kamus  explains)  a  ditch-like  fissure  which  the  iron  of 
the  plough  cuts  into  the  field.  Neshwan  (i.  491)  say3 :  "  The  verb  talam, 
fut.jatlum  and  jatlim,  signifies  in  Jemen  and  in  the  Ghor  (the  land  on  the 

shore  of  the  Eed  Sea)  the  crevices  (jjyLiJi)  which  the  ploughman  forms, 

and  tilm,  collective  plural  tildm,  is,  in  the  countries  mentioned,  a  furrow  of 
the  corn-field.  Some  persons  pronounce  the  word  even  thilm,  collective  plural 
thilam."    Thus  it  is  at  the  present  day  universally  in  Hauran;  in  Edreaf 

I  heard  the  water-furrow  of  a  corn-field  called  thilm  el-kandh  (*UuSl   Jj). 

But  this  pronunciation  with  C->  is  certainly  not  the  original  one,  but  has 
arisen  through  a  substitution  of  the  cognate  and  more  familiar  verbal  stem 
Aj,  cf.  /•-£»,  to  slit  (shurem,  a  harelip).  In  other  parts  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, also  where  the  distinction  between  the  sounds  CU  and  c£j  is  carefully 
observed,  I  have  only  heard  the  pronunciation  tilm. — Wetzstein. 
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r  of  Thy  goodness"  and  u  with  Thy  goodness"  are  different 
■rtions,  with  which  also  different  (although  kindred  as  to 
substance)  ideas  are  associated.  The  futures  after  FpttJ}  depict 
its  results  as  they  now  lie  out  to  view.  The  chariot-tracks 
(vid.  Deut.  xxxiii.  26)  drop  with  exuberant  fruitfulness,  even 
the  meadows  of  the  uncultivated  and,  without  rain,  unproduc- 
tive pasture  land  (Job  xxxviii.  26  sq.).  The  hills  are  personi- 
fied in  ver.  lob  in  the  manner  of  which  Isaiah  in  particular  is 
so  fond  (e.g.  ch.  xliv.  23,  xlix.  13),  and  which  we  find  in  the 
Psalms  of  his  type  (xcvi.  11  sqq.,  xcviii.  7  sqq.,  cf.  lxxxix.  13). 
Their  fresh,  verdant  appearance  is  compared  to  a  festive  gar- 
ment, with  which  those  which  previously  looked  bare  and 
dreary  gird  themselves  ;  and  the  corn  to  a  mantle  in  which  the 
valleys  completely  envelope  themselves  (^toy  with  the  accusa- 
tive, like  u-sLdu  with  l~j  of  the  garment :  to  throw  it  around 

one,  to  put  it  on  one's  self).  The  closing  words,  locking  them- 
selves as  it  were  with  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  together, 
speak  of  joyous  shouting  and  singing  that  continues  into  the 
present  time.  The  meadows  and  valleys  (Bottcher)  are  not  the 
subject,  of  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  sing ;  nor  can  the 
same  be  said  of  the  rustling  of  the  waving  corn-fields  (Kimchi). 
The  expression  requires  men  to  be  the  subject,  and  refers  to 
men  in  the  widest  and  most  general  sense.  Everywhere  there  is 
shouting  coming  up  from  the  very  depths  of  the  breast  (JHith- 
pal.),  everywhere  songs  of  joy ;  for  this  is  denoted  by  TE?  in 
distinction  from  pp. 


PSALM  LXVI. 

THANKSGIVING  FOR  A  NATIONAL  AND  PERSONAL 
DELIVERANCE. 

1  RAISE  a  joyful  shout  unto  Elohim,  all  ye  lands, 

2  Harp  the  glory  of  His  name, 
Give  glory  as  praise  unto  Him. 

3  Say  unto  Elohim  :  "  How  terrible  are  Thy  works  ! 

By  reason  of  Thine  omnipotence   must  Thy  foes  submit 
to  Thee. 
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4  All  lands  shall  do  homage  to  Thee  and  harp  to  Thee, 
They  shall  harp  to  Thy  name."     (Sela.) 

5  Come  ye  and  see  the  mighty  deeds  of  Elohim, 
Who  ruleth  terribly  over  the  children  of  men  I 

6  He  hath  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land, 
Through  the  river  they  passed  on  foot — 
Then  we  rejoiced  in  Him ! 

7  He  who  ruleth  in  His  strength  for  ever — 
His  eyes  keep  watch  upon  the  nations. 

Let  not  the  rebellious  thus  exalt  themselves !     {Sela.) 

8  Bless,  O  ye  peoples,  our  God, 

And  make  His  praise  to  sound  aloud — 

9  Who  putteth  our  soul  in  life, 

And  hath  not  given  our  feet  over  to  stumbling. 

10  For  Thou  hast  proved  us,  Elohim, 

Thou  hast  smelted  us  as  the  smelting  of  silver. 

1 1  Thou  didst  bring  us  into  the  mountain-hold, 

Thou  didst  lay  an  oppressive  burden  upon  our  loins ; 

12  Thou  didst  cause  men  to  ride  over  our  head, 
We  fell  into  fire  and  into  water — 

Yet  Thou  didst  bring  us  out  into  rich  abundance. 

13  I  will  enter  Thy  house  with  burnt-offerings, 
I  will  pay  Thee  my  vows, 

14  Which  my  lips  have  uttered, 

And  which  my  mouth  hath  spoken,  when  I  was  straitened. 

15  Burnt-offerings  of  fat  sheep  will  I  bring  to  Thee, 
Together  with  the  incense  of  rams, 

I  will  offer  bullocks  with  kids.     {Sela.) 

16  Come,  hear,  and  I  will  tell,  all  ye  who  fear  Elohim, 
What  He  hath  done  for  my  soul. 

17  Unto  Him  with  my  mouth  did  I  cry — 
And  a  hymn  was  under  my  tongue. 

18  If  I  had  purposed  evil  in  my  heart, 
The  Lord  would  not  hear. 

19  Elohim  hath,  however,  heard, 

He  hath  hearkened  to  the  cry  of  my  prayer. 
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20  Dlcssed  be  Elohirn, 

Who  hath  not  turned  away  my  prayer 
And  His  mercy  from  me. 

From  Ps.  Ixv.  onwards  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  Psalms  which,  with  a  varying  arrangement  of  the 
words,  are  inscribed  both  YDftD  and  "W  (lxv.-lxviii.).  The  two 
words  YBTD  YE*  stand  according  to  the  accents  in  the  stat.  constr. 
(lxxxviii.  1),  and  therefore  signify  a  Psalm-song  *  This  series, 
as  is  universally  the  case,  is  arranged  according  to  the  com- 
munity of  prominent  watchwords.  In  Ps.  Ixv.  2  we  read : 
"  To  Thee  is  the  vow  paid"  and  in  lxvi.  13 :  u I  xuill  pay  Thee 
my  vows;"  in  Ps.  lxvi.  20:  "Blessed  be  Eloliim"  and  in  lxvii. 
8  :  "  Elohim  shall  bless  us"  Besides,  Ps.  lxvi.  and  lxvii.  have 
this  feature  in  common,  that  TOUD7,  which  occurs  fifty-five  times 
in  the  Psalter,  is  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  poet  in  every 
instance,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  anonymous  Psalms. 
The  frequently  occurring  Sela  of  both  Psalms  also  indicates 
that  they  were  intended  to  have  a  musical  accompaniment. 
These  annotations  referring  to  the  temple-music  favour  the 
pre-exilic  rather  than  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  two  Psalms. 
Both  are  purely  Elohimic ;  only  in  one  instance  (lxvi.  18)  does 
^"IN,  equally  belonging  to  this  style  of  Psalm,  alternate  with 
Elohim, 

On  the  ground  of  some  deliverance  out  of  oppressive  bond- 
age that  has  been  experienced  by  Israel  arises  in  Ps.  lxvi.  the 
summons  to  the  whole  earth  to  raise  a  shout  of  praise  unto  God. 
The  congregation  is  the  subject  speaking  as  far  as  ver.  12. 
From  ver.  13  the  person  of  the  poet  appears  in  the  foreground  ; 
but  that  which  brings  him  under  obligation  to  present  a  thank- 
offering  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  which  the  whole 
congregation,  and  he  together  with  it,  has  experienced.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  define  this  event  more  minutely.  The  lofty 
consciousness  of  possessing  a  God  to  whom  all  the  world  must 
bow,  whether  cheerfully  or  against  its  will,  became  strong 
among  the  Jewish  people  more  especially  after  the  overthrow 


*  If  it  were  meant  to  be  rendered  canticum  psalmns  (not  psalmi)  it 
would  surely  have  been  accented  YDftD  YE>  n^ob  (for  YDTD  YB>  ni:^, 
according  to  section  xviii.  of  the  Accentuationssystem). 
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of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  conjecturing  either  Isaiah  or  Hezekiah  to  be  the  composer 
of  this  Psalm.  If  thty  in  ver.  7  signified  the  world  (Hitzig), 
then  he  would  be  (vid.  xxiv.  9)  one  of  the  latest  among  the 
Old  Testament  writers ;  but  it  has  the  same  meaning  here  that 
it  has  everywhere  else  in  Old  Testament  Hebrew. 

In  the  Greek  Church  this  Psalm  is  called  Wa\/ib$  ava- 
aTaaecos ;  the  LXX.  gives  it  this  inscription,  perhaps  with 
reference  to  ver.  12,  ityyaye?  rjfAas  ek  ava-^v^v. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  phrase  ?  *H23  D*fe>  signifies  u  to  give  glory 
to  God"  in  other  passages  (Josh.  vii.  19,  Isa.  xlii.  12),  here  with 
a  second  accusative,  either  (1)  if  we  take  irfenri  as  an  accusa- 
tive of  the  object :  facite  laudationem  ejus  gloriam  =  gloriosam 
(Maurer  and  others),  or  (2)  if  we  take  *li33  as  an  accusative 
of  the  object  and  the  former  word  as  an  accusative  of  the 
predicate  :  reddite  honorem  laudem  ejus  (Hengstenberg),  or  (3) 
also  by  taking  in?nn  as  an  apposition :  reddite  honorem,  scil. 
laudem  ejus  (Hupfeld).  We  prefer  the  middle  rendering: 
give  glory  as  His  praise,  i.e.  to  Him  as  or  for  praise.  It  is 
unnecessary,  with  Hengstenberg,  to  render :  How  terrible  art 
Thou  in  Thy  works !  in  that  case  nriK  ought  not  to  be  wanting. 
TjfTO  might  more  readily  be  singular  (Hupfeld,  Hitzig) ;  but 
these  forms  with  the  softened  Jod  of  the  root  dwindle  down  to 
only  a  few  instances  upon  closer  consideration.  The  singular 
of  the  predicate  (what  a  terrible  affair)  here,  as  frequently,  e.g. 
cxix.  137,  precedes  the  plural  designating  things.  The  song 
into  which  the  Psalmist  here  bids  the  nations  break  forth,  is 
essentially  one  with  the  song  of  the  heavenly  harpers  in  Apoc. 
xv.  3  sq.,  which  begins,  MeydXa  kcl\  6av/xaaTa  to,  epya  crov. 

Vers.  5-7.  Although  the  summons :  Come  and  see  .  .  . 
(borrowed  apparently  from  xlvi.  9),  is  called  forth  by  cotem- 
porary  manifestations  of  God's  power,  the  consequences  of 
which  now  lie  open  to  view,  the  rendering  of  ver.  6c,  "  then 
will  we  rejoice  in  Him,"  is  nevertheless  unnatural,  and,  rightly 
looked  at,  neither  grammar  nor  the  matter  requires  it.  For 
since  DB>  in  this  passage  is  equivalent  to  TN,  and  the  future  after 
TK  takes  the  signification  of  an  aorist ;  and  since  the  cohortative 
form  of  the  future  can  also  (e.g.  after  *W,  lxxiii.  7,  and  in 
clauses  having  a  hypothetical  sense)  be  referred  to  the  past, 
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tnd  doos  sometimes  at  least  occur  where  the  writer  throws 
himself  hack  into  the  past  (2  Sam.  xxii.  38),  the  rendering: 
Then  did  we  rejoice  in  Him,  cannot  be  assailed  on  syntactical 
grounds.  On  the  u  we,"  cf.  Josh.  v.  1,  Chethib,  Hos.  xii.  5  [4]. 
The  church  of  all  ages  is  a  unity,  the  separate  parts  beino- 
jointly  involved  in  the  whole.  The  church  here  directs  the 
attention  of  all  the  world  to  the  mighty  deeds  of  God  at  the 
time  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  viz.  the  laying  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  of  Jordan  dry,  inasmuch  as  it  can  say  in  ver.  7,  by 
reason  of  that  which  it  has  experienced  in  the  present,  that  the 
sovereign  power  of  God  is  ever  the  same:  its  God  rules  in  His 
victorious  might  B^V,  i.e.  not  "over  the  world,"  because  that 
ought  to  be  Djty2t,  but  "  in  eternity"  (accusative  of  duration, 
as  in  lxxxix.  2  sq.,  xlv.  7),  and  therefore,  as  in  the  former  days, 
so  also  in  all  time  to  come.  His  eyes  keep  searching  watch 
among  the  peoples ;  the  rebellious,  who  struggle  against  His 
yoke  and  persecute  His  people,  had  better  not  rise,  it  may  go 
ill  with  them.  The  Chethib  runs  *0*1J,  for  which  the  Ken  is 
WIJ.  The  meaning  remains  the  same;  D^n  can  (even  without 
Tj  t\SH?  \^  lxv.  5)  mean  "to  practise  exaltation,"  superbire. 
By  means  of  Su?  this  proud  bearing  is  designated  as  being 
egotistical,  and  as  unrestrainedly  boastful.  Only  let  them  not 
imagine  themselves  secure  in  their  arrogance !  There  is  One 
more  exalted,  whose  eye  nothing  escapes,  and  to  whose  irre- 
sistible mifjht  whatever  is  not  conformed  to  His  £racious  will 
succumbs. 

Vers.  8-12.  The  character  of  the  event  by  which  the 
truth  has  been  verified  that  the  God  who  redeemed  Israel  out 
of  Egypt  still  ever  possesses  and  exercises  to  the  full  His 
ancient  sovereign  power,  is  seen  from  this  reiterated  call  to  the 
peoples  to  share  in  Israel's  Gloria.  God  has  averted  the  peril 
of  death  and  overthrow  from  His  people :  He  has  put  their 
soul  in  life  (WJ3,  like  y^3  in  xii.  6),  i.e.  in  the  realm  of  life; 
He  has  not  abandoned  their  foot  to  tottering  unto  overthrow 
(DID  the  substantive,  as  in  cxxi.  3 ;  cf.  the  reversed  construc- 
tion in  lv.  23).  For  God  has  cast  His  people  as  it  were  into  a 
smelting-furnace  or  fining-pot  in  order  to  purify  and  to  prove 
them  by  suffering ; — this  is  a  favourite  figure  with  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  but  is  also  found  in  Zech.  xiii.  9,  Mai.  iii.  3.  Ezek. 
xix.  9  is  decisive  concerning  the  meaning  of  •TTOCDJ  where  fc03n 
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nttWM  signifies  a  to  bring  into  the  holds  or  prisons ;"  besides, 
the  figure  of  the  fowling-net  (although  this  is  also  called  rnwo 
as  well  as  n*J^)  has  no  footing  here  in  the  context.  '"TJ^P 
(yid.  xviii.  3)  signifies  specula,  and  that  both  a  natural  and  an 
artificial  watch-post  on  a  mountain ;  here  it  is  the  mountain-hold 
or  prison  of  the  enemy,  as  a  figure  of  the  total  loss  of  freedom. 
The  laying  on  of  a  heavy  burden  mentioned  by  the  side  of  it 
in  ver.  116  also  accords  well  with  this.  nijyiD,  a  being  oppressed, 
the  pressure  of  a  burden,  is  a  Hophal  formation,  like  nop,  a 
being  spread  out,  Isa.  viii.  8 ;  cf.  the  similar  masculine  forms 
in  lxix.  3,  Isa.  viii.  13,  xiv.  6,  xxix.  3.  The  loins  are  men- 
tioned because  when  carrying  heavy  loads,  which  one  has  to 
stoop  down  in  order  to  take  up,  the  lower  spinal  region  is  called 
into  exercise.  B>faK  is  frequently  (ix.  20  sq.,  x.  18,  lvi.  2,  Isa. 
li.  12,  2  Chron.  xiv.  10)  the  word  used  for  tyrants  as  being 
wretched  mortals,  perishable  creatures,  in  contrast  with  their 
all  the  more  revolting,  imperious,  and  self-deified  demeanour. 
God  so  ordered  it,  that  "wretched  men"  rode  upon  Israel's 
head.  Or  is  it  to  be  interpreted :  He  caused  them  to  pass  over 
Israel  (cf.  cxxix.  3,  Isa.  li.  23)?  It  can  scarcely  mean  this, 
since  it  would  then  be  in  dorso  nostro,  which  the  Latin  ver- 
sions capriciously  substitute.  The  preposition  ?  instead  of  ?£ 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  phrase  ?  3K>J:  sitting  upon  Israel's 
head,  God  caused  them  to  ride  along,  so  that  Israel  was 
not  able  to  raise  its  head  freely,  but  was  most  ignominiously 
wounded  in  its  self-esteem.  Fire  and  water  are,  as  in  Isa. 
xliii.  2,  a  figure  of  vicissitudes  and  perils  of  the  most  extreme 
character.  Israel  was  nigh  to  being  burnt  up  and  drowned, 
but  God  led  it  forth  rvn?   to  an  abundant  fulness,  to  abun- 

TT  :it/  / 

dance  and  superabundance  of  prosperity.  The  LXX.,  which 
renders  et?  avayfrv^qv  (Jerome  absolutely :  in  refrigerium),  has 
read  ^nrg ;  Symmachus,  eh  €vpv%copiav,  probably  reading 
narn?  (cxix.  45,  xviii.  20).  Both  give  a  stronger  antithesis. 
But  the  state  of  straitness  or  oppression  was  indeed  also  a  state 
of  privation. 

Vers.  13-15.  From  this  point  onwards  the  poet  himself 
speaks,  but,  as  the  diversity  and  the  kind  of  the  sacrifices  show, 
as  being  a  member  of  the  community  at  large.  The  niirty 
stand  first,  the  gifts  of  adoring  homage ;  3  is  the  Beth  of  the 
accompaniment,  as  in  Lev.  xvi.  3,  1  Sam.  i.  24,  cf.  Heb.  ix.  25. 
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••  Mv  vows"  refer  more  especially  to  TjJ  W^.  nP  ^S  also 
OCCUIV  elsewhere  of  the  involuntary  vowing  to  do  extraordinary 
things  urged  from  one  by  great  distress  (Judg.  xi.  35).  "IKW 
is  an  accusative  of  the  object  relating  to  the  vows,  quce  aperue- 
runt  =  aperiendo  nuncupaverunt  labia  mea  (Geier).  In  ver.  15 
»it"'y,  used  directly  (like  the  Aramaic  and  Phoenician  *72y)  in 
the  signification  "to  sacrifice"  (Ex.  xxix.  36-41,  and  fre- 
quently), alternates  with  wfl,  the  synonym  of  "W3pJl.  The 
sacrifices  to  be  presented  are  enumerated.  DWO  (incorrect  for 
D*no)  are  marrowy,  fat  lambs;  lambs  and  bullocks  (V?)  have 
the  most  universal  appropriation  among  the  animals  that  were 
fit  for  sacrifices.  The  ram  (^),  on  the  contrary,  is  the  animal 
for  the  whole  burnt-offering  of  the  high  priest,  of  the  princes 
of  the  tribes,  and  of  the  people ;  and  appears  also  as  the  animal 
for  the  shelamim  only  in  connection  with  the  shelamim  of 
Aaron,  of  the  people,  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and,  in  Num. 
vi.  14,  of  the  Nazarite.  The  younger  he-goat  (W)  is  never 
mentioned  as  an  animal  for  the  whole  burnt-offering ;  but, 
indeed,  as  an  animal  for  the  shelamim  of  the  princes  of  the 
tribes  in  Num.  ch.  vii.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
shelamim  which  were  to  be  offered  in  close  connection  with  the 
whole  burnt-offerings  are  introduced  bv  DJ>,  so  that  mbp  signi- 
fies  the  fat  portions  of  the  shelamim  upon  the  altar  smoking  in 
the  fire.  The  mention  of  "rams"  renders  it  necessary  that 
we  should  regard  the  poet  as  here  comprehending  himself 
among  the  people  when  he  speaks  thus. 

Vers.  16-20.  The  words  in  ver.  16  are  addressed  in  the 
widest  extent,  as  in  vers.  5  and  2,  to  all  who  fear  God,  where- 
soever such  are  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  all 
these,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  their  own  profit,  he  would 
gladly  relate  what  God  has  made  him  to  experience.  The 
individual-looking  expression  ^5?  is  not  opposed  to  the  fact  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  marvellous  answering  of  prayer,  to  which 
he  refers,  being  one  which  has  been  experienced  by  him  in 
common  with  the  whole  congregation.  He  cried  unto  God 
with  his  mouth  (that  is  to  say,  not  merely  silently  in  spirit,  but 
audibly  and  importunately),   and  a  hymn  (DJpn?*  something 


*  Kimchi  (MicMol  146a)  and  Parchon  (under  EEfO  read  Don  with 
Pathach ;  and  Heidenheim  and  Baer  have  adopted  it. 
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that  rises,  collateral  form  to  DoVi,  as  ?w  and  33W  to  $W  and 

7  /  T  T  •• 

SIWj  was  under  my  tongue ;  i.e.  I  became  also  at  once  so  sure 
of  my  being  heard,  that  I  even  had  the. song  of  praise  in 
readiness  (vid.  x.  7),  with  which  I  had  determined  to  break 
forth  when  the  help  for  which  I  had  prayed,  and  which  was 
assured  to  me,  should  arrive.  For  the  purpose  of  his  heart  was 
not  at  any  time,  in  contradiction  to  his  words,  |}K,  God-abhorred 
vileness  or  worthlessness ;  nto  with  the  accusative,  as  in  Gen. 
xx.  10,  Ps.  xxxvii.  37 :  to  aim  at,  or  design  anything,  to  have 
it  in  one's  eye.  We  render:  If  I  had  aimed  at  evil  in  my 
heart,  the  Lord  would  not  hear ;  not :  He  would  not  have 
heard,  but :  He  would  not  on  any  occasion  hear.  For  a 
hypocritical  prayer,  coming  from  a  heart  which  has  not  its 
aim  sincerely  directed  towards  Him,  He  does  not  hear.  The 
idea  that  such  a  heart  was  not  hidden  behind  his  prayer  is 
refuted  in  ver.  19  from  the  result,  which  is  of  a  totally  opposite 
character.  In  the  closing  doxology  the  accentuation  rightly 
takes  Vnorn  TODH  as  belonging  together.  Prayer  and  mercy 
stand  in  the  relation  to  one  another  of  call  and  echo.  When 
God  turns  away  from  a  man  his  prayer  and  His  mercy,  He 
commands  him  to  be  silent  and  refuses  him  a  favourable 
answer.  The  poet,  however,  praises  God  that  He  has  deprived 
him  neither  of  the  joyfulness  of  prayer  nor  the  proof  of  His 
favour.  In  this  sense  Augustine  makes  the  following  practical 
observation  on  this  passage  :  Cum  videris  non  a  te  amotam 
deprecationem  tuam,  securus  esto,  quia  non  est  a  te  amota  miseri- 
cordia  ejus. 

PSALM    LXVII. 

HARVEST  THANKSGIVING  SONG. 

2  ELOHIM  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us, 
May  He  cause  His  face  to  shine  among  us — (Sela.) 

3  That  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth, 
Among  all  the  heathen  Thy  salvation. 

4  Peoples  shall  praise  Thee,  Elohim, 

The  peoples  shall  praise  Thee,  all  of  them. 
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5  Nations  shall  rejoice  and  shout  for  joy, 
For  Thou  wilt  judge  peoples  in  uprightness, 

And  the  nations  upon  earth  Thou  wilt  lead.     (Sela.) 

6  Peoples  shall  praise  Thee,  Elohim, 

The  peoples  shall  praise  Thee,  all  of  them, 

7  The  earth  hath  yielded  her  fruit, 
Elohim  our  God  doth  bless  us. 

8  Elohim  shall  bless  us, 

And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him. 

Like  Ps.  lxv.,  this  Psalm,  inscribed  To  the  Precentor,  with 
accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments,  a  song-Psalm,  ("W  "nDTD), 
also  celebrates  the  blessing  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  ground. 
As  Ps.  lxv.  contemplated  the  corn  and  fruits  as  still  standing 
in  the  fields,  so  this  Psalm  contemplates,  as  it  seems,  the  har- 
vest as  already  gathered  in,  in  the  light  of  the  redemptive 
history.  Each  plentiful  harvest  is  to  Israel  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  given  in  Lev.  xxvi.  4,  and  a  pledge  that  God  is  with 
His  people,  and  that  its  mission  to  the  whole  world  (of  peoples) 
shall  not  remain  unaccomplished.  This  mission-tone  referring 
to  the  end  of  God's  work  here  below  is  unfortunately  lost  in 
the  church's  closing  strain,  "  God  be  gracious  and  merciful 
unto  us,"  but  it  sounds  all  the  more  distinctly  and  sweetly  in 
Luther's  hymn,  "  Es  woll  uns  Gott  genddig  sein,v  throughout. 

There  are  seven  stanzas :  twice  three  two-line  stanzas, 
having  one  of  three  lines  in  the  middle,  which  forms  the  clasp 
or  spangle  of  the  septiad,  a  circumstance  which  is  strikingly 
appropriate  to  the  fact  that  this  Psalm  is  called  "the  Old 
Testament  Paternoster"  in  some  of  the  old  expositors.*  The 
second  half  after  the  three-line  stanza  begins  in  ver.  6  exactly 
as  the  first  closed  in  ver.  4.  ^rny  is  repeated  three  times,  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  bear  the  impress  of  the  blessing  of 
the  priest,  which  is  threefold. 


*   Vid.  Soimtag's  Tituli  Psalmorum  (1687),  where  it  is  on  this  account 
laid  out  as  the  Rogate  Psalm. 
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Vers.  2,  3.  The  Psalm  begins  (ver.  2)  with  words  of  the 
priest's  benediction  in  Num.  vi.  24-26.  By  OTK  the  church 
desires  for  itself  the  unveiled  presence  of  the  light-diffusing 
loving  countenance  of  its  God.  Here,  after  the  echo  of  the 
holiest  and  most  glorious  benediction,  the  music  strikes  in. 
With  ver.  3  the  Beracha  passes  over  into  a  Tephilla.  rijn?  is 
conceived  with  the  most  general  subject :  that  one  may  know, 
that  may  be  known  Thy  way,  etc.  The  more  graciously  God 
attests  Himself  to  the  church,  the  more  widely  and  successfully 
does  the  knowledge  of  this  God  spread  itself  forth  from  the 
church  over  the  whole  earth.  They  then  know  His  T}1,  »•*• 
the  progressive  realization  of  His  counsel,  and  His  njn£>^  the 
salvation  at  which  this  counsel  aims,  the  salvation  not  of  Israel 
merely,  but  of  all  mankind. 

Vers.  4,  5.  Now  follows  the  prospect  of  the  entrance  of 
all  peoples  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  will  then  praise  Him 
in  common  with  Israel  as  their  God  also.  His  judging  (bbi?) 
in  this  instance  is  not  meant  as  a  judicial  punishment,  but  as  a 
righteous  and  mild  government,  just  as  in  the  christological 
parallels  lxxii.  12  sq.,  Isa.  xi.  3  sq.  IB^D  in  an  ethical  sense 
for  D^B^D,  as  in  xlv.  7,  Isa.  xi.  4,  Mai.  ii.  6.     nnjn  as  in  xxxi. 

•  t     ••  7  7  7  t : • 

4  of  gracious  guidance  (otherwise  than  in  Job  xii.  23). 

Vers.  6-8.  The  joyous  prospect  of  the  conversion  of 
heathen,  expressed  in  the  same  words  as  in  ver  4,  here  receives 
as  its  foundation  a  joyous  event  of  the  present  time :  the  earth 
has  just  yielded  its  fruit  (cf.  lxxxv.  13),  the  fruit  that  had 
been  sown  and  hoped  for.  This  increase  of  corn  and  fruits  is 
a  blessing  and  an  earnest  of  further  blessing,  by  virtue  of 
which  (Jer.  xxxiii.  9,  Isa.  lx.  3;  cf.  on  the  contrary  Joel  ii.  17) 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  all  peoples  unto  the  uttermost  bounds 
of  the  earth  shall  reverence  the  God  of  Israel.  For  it  is  the 
way  of  God,  that  all  the  good  that  He  manifests  towards  Israel 
shall  be  for  the  well-being  of  mankind. 


PSALM    LXVIII. 

HYMN  OF  WAR  AND  VICTORY  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  DEBORAH. 

2  LET  Elohim  arise,  let  His  enemies  be  scattered, 
And  let  those  who  hate  Him  flee  before  His  face. 
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3  As  smoke  is  driven  away,  do  Thou  drive  them  away ; 
As  wax  melteth  before  the  fire, 

Let  the  wicked  perish  before  Elohim. 

4  And  let  the  righteous  rejoice,  let  them  exult  before  Elohim, 
And  let  them  be  glad  with  joy. 

5  Sing  unto  Elohim,  harp  His  name, 

Pave  a  highway  for  Him  who  rideth  along  through  the 

steppes ; 
Jah  is  His  name,  and  exult  ye  before  Him. 

6  A  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  an  Advocate  of  the  widows 
Is  Elohim  in  His  holy  habitation. 

7  Elohim  maketh  a  household  for  the  solitary, 
He  leadeth  forth  prisoners  into  prosperity ; 
Yet  the  rebellious  abide  in  a  land  of  drought. 

8  Elohim,  when  Thou  wentest  forth  before  Thy  people, 
When  Thou  didst  march  along  in  the  wilderness — (Sela.) 

9  The  earth  shook, 

The  heavens  also  dropped  before  Elohim, 
Yon  Sinai  before  Elohim,  the  God  of  Israel. 

10  With  plentiful  rain  didst  Thou,  Elohim,  water  Thine  in- 

heritance, 
And  when  it  was  parched,  Thou  hast  confirmed  it. 

11  Thy  creatures  have  settled  down  therein, 

Thou  didst  provide  with   Thy  goodness   for  the   poor, 
Elohim. 

12  The  Lord  will  sound  forth  the  mandate ; 

Of  the  women  who  herald  victory  there  is  a  great  army. 

13  The  kings  of  hosts  shall  flee,  shall  flee, 

And  she  that  tarrieth  at  home  shall  divide  the  spoil. 

14  If  ye  encamp  among  the  sheep-folds, 
The  dove's  win^s  are  covered  with  silver 
And  her  feathers  with  glistening  gold. 

15  When  the  Almighty  scattereth  kings  therein, 
It  becometh  snow-white  upon  Zalmon. 
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16  A  mountain  of  Elohim  is  the  mountain  of  Bashan, 
A  mountain  full  of  peaks  is  the  mountain  of  Bashan. 

17  Why  look  ye  enviously,  ye  many-peaked  mountains, 
Upon  the  mountain  which  Elohim  hath  chosen,  to  dwell 

thereon  ? 
Yea,  Jahve  will  dwell  [there]  for  ever. 

18  The  war-chariots  of  Elohim  are  myriads,  a  thousand  thou- 

sands, 
The  Lord  is  among  them,  it  is  a  Sinai  in  holiness. 

19  Thou  hast  ascended  up  to  the  height,  Thou  hast  led  captives 

captive, 
Thou  hast  received  gifts  among  men, 
Even  from  the  rebellious,  that  Jah  Elohim  might  dwell 

[there]. 

20  Blessed  be  the  Lord  : 

Day  by  day  doth  He  bear  our  burden, 
He,  God,  is  our  salvation.     (Sela.) 

21  He,  God,  is  to  us  a  God  for  deeds  of  deliverance, 
And  Jahve  the  Lord  hath  ways  of  escape  for  death. 

22  Yea,  Elohim  will  smite  the  head  of  His  enemies, 

The  hairy  scalp  of  him  who  stalketh  along  in  his  trespasses. 

23  The  Lord  hath  said :  Out  of  Bashan  will  I  bring  back, 

I  will  bring  back  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea, 

24  That  thou  mayest  bathe  thy  foot  in  blood, 

That  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  may  have  its  share  of  the 
enemy. 

25  They  behold  Thy  splendid  procession,  Elohim, 

The  splendid  procession  of  my  God,  my  King  in  holiness. 

26  Before  went  the  singers,  behind  the  players  on  stringed  in- 

struments, 
In  the  midst  of  damsels  striking  timbrels. 

27  In  the  choirs  of  the  congregation  bless  ye  Elohim, 
The  Lord,  ye  who  are  out  of  the  fountain  of  Israel, 

28  There  is  Benjamin  the  youngest,  their  ruler ; 
The  princes  of  Judah — their  motley  band, 

The  princes  of  Zebulun,  the  princes  of  Naphtali. 
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29  Thy  God  hath  commanded  thy  supreme  power — 

Uphold  in  power,  Elohim,  what  Thou  hast  wrought  for  us ! — 

SO  From  Thy  temple  above  Jerusalem 
Let  kings  present  offerings  into  Thee. 

31  Threaten  the  wild  beast  of  the  reed,  the  troops  of  bulls  with 

the  calves  of  the  people, 
That  they  may  prostrate  themselves  with  ingots  of  silver ! — 
He  hath  scattered  the  peoples  that  delight  in  wars. 

32  Magnates  come  out  of  Egypt, 

Cush — quickly  do  his  hands  stretch  out  unto  Elohim. 

33  Ye  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  sing  unto  Elohim, 
Praising  the  Lord  with  stringed  instruments — (Sela.) 

34  To   Him   who   rideth  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  of  the 

primeval  time — 
Lo,  He  made  Himself  heard  with  His  voice,  a  mighty  voice. 

35  Ascribe  ye  might  unto  Elohim ! 

Over  Israel  is  His  majesty, 

And  His  omnipotence  in  the  heights  of  the  heavens. 

36  Terrible  is  Elohim  out  of  thy  sanctuaries ; 

"  The  God  of  Israel  giveth  might  and  abundant  strength 

to  the  people  I" 
Blessed  be  Elohim ! 

Is  it  not  an  admirably  delicate  tact  with  which  the  collec- 
tor makes  the  W  tidtd  lxviii.  follow  upon  the  W  11DTO  lxvii.  ? 
The  latter  began  with  the  echo  of  the  benediction  which 
Moses  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  the  former 
with  a  repetition  of  those  memorable  words  in  which,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  camp,  he  called  upon  Jahve  to  advance 
before  Israel  (Num.  x.  35).  u  It  is  in  reality,"  says  Hitzig  of 
Ps.  lxviii.,  "  no  easy  task  to  become  •  master  of  this  Titan." 
And  who  would  not  agree  with  him  in  this  remark  ?  It  is  a 
Psalm  in  the  style  of  Deborah,  stalking  along  upon  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  hymnic  feeling  and  recital ;  all  that  is  most  glorious 
in  the  literature  of  the  earlier  period  is  concentrated  in  it : 
Moses'  memorable  words,  Moses'  blessing,  the  prophecies  of 
Balaam,  the  Deuteronomy,  the  Song  of  Hannah  re-echo  here. 
But  over  and  above  all  this,  the  language  is  so  bold  and  so 
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peculiarly  its  own,  that  we  meet  with  no  less  than  thirteen 
words  that  do  not  occur  anywhere  else.  It  is  so  distinctly 
Elohimic  in  its  impress,  that  the  simple  Elohim  occurs  twenty- 
three  times ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  as  though  the  whole 
cornucopia  of  divine  names  were  poured  out  upon  it :  mrp  in 
ver.  17 ;  ^riK  six  times ;  ^Nn  twice  ;  *W  in  ver.  15 ;  FP  in  ver.  5  ; 
\HK  PnTP  in  ver.  21 ;  Dt6k  rp  in  ver.  19 ;  so  that  this  Psalm 
among  all  the  Elohimic  Psalms  is  the  most  resplendent.  In 
connection  with  the  great  difficulty  that  is  involved  in  it,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  expositors,  more  especially  the  earlier  exposi- 
tors, should  differ  widely  in  their  apprehension  of  it  as  a  whole 
or  in  separate  parts.  This  circumstance  has  been  turned  to 
wrong  account  by  Ed.  Reuss  in  his  essay,  "  Der  acht-und- 
sechzigste  Psalm,  Ein  Denhnal  exegetischer  Noth  und  Kunst  zu 
Ehren  unsrer  ganzen  Zunft,  Jena,  1851,"  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  to  ridicule  the  uncertainty  of  Old  Testament  exe- 
gesis, as  illustrated  in  this  Psalm. 

The  Psalm  is  said,  as  Reuss  ultimately  decides,  to  have 
been  written  between  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  Maccabees,  and  to  give  expression  to  the  wish  that  the 
Israelites,  many  of  whom  were  far  removed  from  Palestine  and 
scattered  abroad  in  the  wide  earth,  might  soon  be  again  united 
ia  their  fatherland.  But  this  apprehension  rests  entirely  upon 
violence  done  to  the  exegesis,  more  particularly  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  in  ver.  23  the  exiles  are  the  persons  intended  by  those 
whom  God  will  bring  back.  Reuss  makes  out  those  who  are 
brought  back  out  of  Bashan  to  be  the  exiles  in  Syria,  and  those 
who  are  brought  back  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  he  makes 
out  to  be  the  exiles  in  Egypt.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
remarkable  concurrence  of  the  mention  of  the  Northern  tribes 
(including  Benjamin)  in  ver.  28  with  the  Asaphic  Psalms  : 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  his  mind,  is  Judaea  ;  and  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali,  Galilee  in  the  sense  of  the  time  after  the  return  from 
exile.  The  "  wild  beast  of  the  reed"  he  correctly  takes  to  be  an 
emblem  of  Egypt ;  but  he  makes  use  of  violence  in  order  to 
bring  in  a  reference  to  Syria  by  the  side  of  it.  Nevertheless 
Olshausen  praises  the  services  Reuss  has  rendered  with  respect 
to  this  Psalm  ;  but  after  incorporating  two  whole  pages  of  the 
u  DenkmaL"  in  his  commentary  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  with 
the  period  between  Alexander  and   the   Maccabees,   and   by 
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means  of  three  considerations  arrives,  in  this  instance  also,  at 
the  common  refuge  of  the  Maccabaean  period,  which  possesses 
such  an  irresistible  attraction  for  him. 

In  opposition  to  this  transplanting  of  the  Psalm  into  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  we  appeal  to  Hitzig,  who  is  also  quick- 
sighted  enough,  when  there  is  any  valid  ground  for  it,  in  find- 
ing out  Maccabaean  Psalms.  He  refers  the  Psalm  to  the 
victorious  campaign  of  Joram  against  faithless  Moab,  under- 
taken in  company  with  Jehoshaphat.  Bottcher,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  in  it  a  festal  hymn  of  triumph  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  which  was  sung  antiphonically  at  the  great  fra- 
ternizing Passover  after  the  return  home  of  the  young  king 
from  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the  Assyrians,  who  had 
even  at  that  time  fortified  themselves  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  (Bashan).  Thenius  (following  the  example  of  Rodiger) 
holds  a  different  view.  He  knows  the  situation  so  very  defi- 
nitely, that  he  thinks  it  high  time  that  the  discussion  concern- 
ing this  Psalm  was  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  a  song  composed 
to  inspirit  the  army  in  the  presence  of  the  battle  which  Josiah 
undertook  against  Necho,  and  the  prominent,  hateful  character 
in  ver.  22  is  Pharaoh  with  his  lofty  artificial  adornment  of  hair 
upon  his  shaven  head.  It  is,  however,  well  known  what  a 
memorably  tragical  issue  for  Israel  that  battle  had ;  the  Psalm 
would  therefore  be  a  memorial  of  the  most  lamentable  disap- 
pointment. 

All  these  and  other  recent  expositors  glory  in  not  advanc- 
ing any  proof  whatever  in  support  of  the  inscribed  TfP.  And 
yet  there  are  two  incidents  in  David's  life,  with  regard  to 
which  the  Psalm  ought  first  of  all  to  be  accurately  looked  at, 
before  we  abandon  this  Tf6  to  the  winds  of  conjecture.  The 
first  is  the  bringing  home  of  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  to  Zion, 
to  which,  e.g.,  Franz  Volkmar  Reinhard  (in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Velt- 
husen  Commentationes  Tkeol.  1795),  Stier,  and  Hofmann  refer 
the  Psalm.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  Psalm  opens  with  a 
paraphrase  of  Moses'  memorable  words  is  at  once  opposed  to 
this ;  and  also  the  impossibility  of  giving  unity  to  the  explana- 
tion of  its  contents  by  such  a  reference  is  against  it.  Jahve 
has  long  since  taken  up  His  abode  upon  the  holy  mountain ; 
the  poet  in  this  Psalm,  which  is  one  of  the  Psalms  of  war  and 
victory  describes  how  the  exalted  One,  who  now,  however,  as 
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in  the  days  of  old,  rides  along  through  the  highest  heavens  at 
the  head  of  His  people,  casts  down  all  powers  hostile  to  Him 
and  to  His  people,  and  compels  all  the  world  to  confess  that 
the  God  of  Israel  rules  from  His  sanctuary  with  invincible 
might.  A  far  more  appropriate  occasion  is,  therefore,  to  be 
found  in  the  Syro-Ammonitish  war  of  David,  in  which  the 
Ark  was  taken  with  them  by  the  people  (2  Sam.  xi.  11)  ;  and 
the  hymn  was  not  at  that  time  first  of  all  composed  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  Ark  was  brought  back  to  the  holy 
mountain  (Hengstenberg,  Reinke),  but  when  it  was  set  in 
motion  from  thence  at  the  head  of  Israel  as  they  advanced 
against  the  confederate  kings  and  their  army  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 
The  war  lasted  into  the  second  year,  when  a  second  campaign 
was  obliged  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  bring  it  to  an  end; 
and  this  fact  offers  at  least  a  second  possible  period  for  the 
origin  of  the  Psalm.  It  is  clear  that  in  vers.  12-15,  and  still 
more  clear  that  in  vers.  20-24  (and  from  a  wider  point  of  view, 
vers.  29-35),  the  victory  over  the  hostile  kings  is  only  hoped 
for,  and  in  vers.  25-28,  therefore,  the  pageantry  of  victory  is 
seen  as  it  were  beforehand.  It  is  the  spirit  of  faith,  which  here 
celebrates  beforehand  the  victory  of  Jahve,  and  sees  in  the 
single  victory  a  pledge  of  His  victory  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  theme  of  the  Psalm,  generalized  beyond  its 
immediate  occasion,  is  the  victory  of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the 
world.  Regarded  as  to  the  nature  of  its  contents,  the  whole 
divides  itself  into  two  halves,  vers.  2-19,  20-35,  which  are  on 
the  whole  so  distinct  that  the  first  dwells  more  upon  the  mighty 
deed  God  has  wrought,  the  second  upon  the  impressions  it  pro- 
duces upon  the  church  and  upon  the  peoples  of  the  earth;  in  both 
parts  it  is  viewed  now  as  future,  now  as  past,  inasmuch  as  the 
longing  of  prayer  and  the  confidence  of  hope  soar  aloft  to  the 
height  of  prophecy,  before  which  futurity  lies  as  a  fulfilled  fact. 
The  musical  Sela  occurs  three  times  (vers.  8,  20,  33).  These 
three  forte  passages  furnish  important  points  of  view  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  collective  meaning  of  the  Psalm. 

But  is  David  after  all  the  author  of  this  Psalm?  The 
general  character  of  the  Psalm  is  more  Asaphic  than  Davidic 
(yid.  Habukhtk)  S.  122).  Its  references  to  Zalmon,  to  Benja- 
min and  the  Northern  tribes,  to  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  in 
general  to  the  Book  of  Judges  (although  not  in  its  present 
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form),  give  it  an  appearance  }f  being  Ephraimitish.  Among 
the  Davidic  Psalms  it  stands  entirely  alone,  so  that  criticism  is 
quite  unable  to  justify  the  1)1?.  And  if  the  words  in  ver.  29a 
are  addressed  to  the  king,  it  points  to  some  other  poet  than 
David.  But  is  it  to  a  cotemporary  poet  ?  The  mention  of  the 
sanctuary  on  Zion  in  vers.  30,  36,  does  not  exclude  such  an 
one.  Only  the  threatening  of  the  "  wild  beast  of  the  sedge" 
(ver.  31)  seems  to  bring  us  down  beyond  the  time  of  David ; 
for  the  inflammable  material  of  the  hostility  of  Egypt,  which 
broke  out  into  a  flame  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  was  first 
gathering  towards  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign.  Still  Egypt 
was  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  from  the  horizon  of  Israel ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  first  rank,  where 
the  submission  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  the  God  of 
Israel  is  lyrically  set  forth  in  the  prophetic  prospect  of  the 
future,  need  not  astonish  one  even  in  a  poet  of  the  time  of 
David.  And  does  not  ver.  28  compel  us  to  keep  on  this  side 
of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  1  It  ought  then  to  refer  to  the 
common  expedition  of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  against  Moab 
(Hitzig),  the  indiscriminate  celebration  of  which,  however,  was 
no  suitable  theme  for  a  psalmist. 

Vers.  2-7.  The  Psalm  begins  with  the  expression  of  a  wish 
that  the  victory  of  God  over  all  His  foes  and  the  triumphant 
exultation  of  the  righteous  were  near  at  hand.  Ewald  and 
Hitzig  take  DTibtf  Dip1  hypothetically :  If  God  arise,  His  enemies 
will  be  scattered.  This  rendering  is  possible  in  itself  so  far  as 
the  syntax  is  concerned,  but  here  everything  conspires  against 
it;  for  the  futures  in  vers.  2-4  form  an  unbroken  chain;  then 
a  glance  at  the  course  of  the  Psalm  from  ver.  20  onwards  shows 
that  the  circumstances  of  Israel,  under  which  the  poet  writes, 
urged  forth  the  wish :  let  God  arise  and  humble  His  foes ;  and 
finally  the  primary  passage,  Num.  x.  35,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  futures  are  the  language  of  prayer  transformed  into  the 
form  of  the  wish.  In  ver.  3  the  wish  is  addressed  directly  to 
God  Himself,  and  therefore  becomes  petition.  ffttfl  is  inflected 
(as  vice  versa  itflV,  vii.  6,  from  *fT]J)  from  *l*Wl  (like  injn,  Jer. 
xxxii.  4) ;  it  is  a  violation  of  all  rule  in  favour  of  the  confor- 
mity of  sound  (cf.  nfafjpn  for  Aton,  Lev.  xiv.  43,  and  supra  on 
li.  6)  with  *fWj  the  object  of  which  is  easily  supplied  (dispcllas, 
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sc.  hostes  tuos),  and  is  purposely  omitted  in  order  to  direct 
attention  more  stedfastly  to  the  omnipotence  which  to  every 
creature  is  so  irresistible.  Like  smoke,  wax  (Jjfy  root  n,  ttjk, 
Sanscrit  tak,  to  shoot  past,  to  run,  Zend  tak\  whence  vitak'ina, 
dissolving,  Neo-Persic  guddchten ;  causative :  to  cause  to  run 
in  different  directions  =  to  melt  or  smelt)  is  an  emblem  of 
human  feebleness.  As  Bakius  observes,  Si  creatura  creaturam 
non  fert,  quomodo  creatura  creatoris  indignantis  faciem  ferre 
possit  ?  The  wish  expressed  in  ver.  4  forms  the  obverse  of  the 
preceding.  The  expressions  for  joy  are  heaped  up  in  order  to 
describe  the  transcendency  of  the  joy  that  will  follow  the  re- 
lease from  the  yoke  of  the  enemy.  *3Qp  is  expressively  used  in 
alternation  with  "ODD  in  vers.  2,  3 :  by  the  wrathful  action,  so 
to  speak,  that  proceeds  from  His  countenance  [just  as  the  heat 
radiating  from  the  fire  melts  the  wax]  the  foes  are  dispersed, 
whereas  the  righteous  rejoice  before  His  gracious  countenance. 
As  the  result  of  the  challenge  that  has  been  now  expressed 
in  vers.  2-4,  Elohim,  going  before  His  people,  begins  His 
inarch ;  and  in  ver.  5  an  appeal  is  made  to  praise  Him  with 
song,  His  name  with  the  music  of  stringed  instruments,  and  to 
make  a  way  along  which  He  may  ride  ni3"jy3.  In  view  of  ver. 
34  we  cannot  take  nmy,  as  do  the  Targum  and  Talmud  (B. 
Chagiga  126),  as  a  name  of  one  of  the  seven  heavens,  a  mean- 
ing to  which,  apart  from  other  considerations,  the  verb  2^,  to 
be  effaced,  confused,  dark,  is  not  an  appropriate  stem-word; 
but  it  must  be  explained  according  to  Isa.  xl.  3.  There  Jahve 
calls  in  the  aid  of  His  people,  here  He  goes  forth  at  the  head 
of  His  people ;  He  rides  through  the  steppes  in  order  to  fight 
against  the  enemies  of  His  people.  Not  merely  the  historical 
reference  assigned  to  the  Psalm  by  Hitzig,  but  also  the  one 
adopted  by  ourselves,  admits  of  allusion  being  made  to  the 
"steppes  of  Moab;"  for  the  way  to  Medeba,  where  the  Syrian 
mercenaries  of  the  Ammonites  had  encamped  (1  Chron.  xix.  7), 
lay  through  these  steppes,  and  also  the  way  to  Kabbath  Ammon 
(2  Sam.  x.  7  sq.).  &Q  calls  upon  them  to  make  a  way  for  Him, 
the  glorious,  invincible  King  (cf.  Isa.  lvii.  14,  lxii.  10) ;  W?p 
signifies  to  cast  up,  heap  up  or  pave,  viz.  a  raised  and  suitable 
street  or  highway,  Symmachus  Karaarpcoaare.  He  who  thus 
rides  along  makes  the  salvation  of  His  people  His  aim  :  a  Jah 
is  His  name,  therefore  shout  with  joy  before  Him."     The  Beth 
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in  njn  (Symmachus,  Quinta  :  ?cr)  is  the  Beth  essentia,  which 
here,  as  in  Isa.  xxvi.  4,  stands  beside  the  subject :  His  name  is 
(exists)  in  IT,  i.e.  His  essential  name  is  iT,  His  self-attestation, 
by  which  He  makes  Himself  capable  of  being  known  and 
named,  consists  in  His  being  the  God  of  salvation,  who,  in  the 
might  of  free  grace,  pervades  all  history.  This  Name  is  a 
fountain  of  exultant  rejoicing  to  His  people. 

This   Name   is  exemplificatively  unfolded   in  vers.   6  sq. 
The  highly  exalted  One,  who  sits  enthroned  in  the  heaven  of 
glory,  rules  in  all  history  here  below  and  takes  an  interest  in 
the  lowliest  more  especially,  in  all  circumstances  of  their  lives 
following  after  His  own  to  succour  them.     He  takes  the  place 
of  a  father  to  the  orphan.     He  takes  up  the  cause  of  the 
widow  and  contests  it  to  a  successful  issue.     Elohim  is  one 
who  makes  the  solitary  or  isolated  to  dwell  in  the  house ;  nrP3 
with  He  locale,  which  just  as  well  answers  the  question  where? 
as  whither?     T))2t  a  house  =  family  bond,  is  the  opposite  of 
Trp,  solitarius,  recluse,  xxv.  16.     Dachselt  correctly  renders  it, 
m  domum,  h.e.  familiam  numerosam  durabilemque  eos  ut  patres- 
familias  plantabit.     He  is  further  One  who  brings  forth  (out 
of  the  dungeon  and  out  of  captivity)  those  who  are  chained 
into  abundance  of  prosperity.     nin03?  occurring  only  here,  is 
a  pluralet.  from  1t23,  synonym  ">£W,  to  be  straight,  fortunate. 
Ver.  7  c  briefly  and  sharply  expresses  the  reverse  side  of  this 
His  humanely  condescending  rule  among  mankind.     ^K  is  here 
(cf.  Gen.  ix.  4,  Lev.  xi.  4)  restrictive  or  adversative  (as  is  more 
frequently  the  case  with  J2N) ;  and  the  preterite  is  the  preterite 
of  that  which  is  an  actual  matter  of  experience.     The  D^T^D, 
i.e.  (not  from  "PiD,  the  apostate  ones,  Aquila  acpcarafjievoi,,  but 
as  in  lxvi.  7,  from  "HD)  the  rebellious,   Symmachus  a7re^et?, 
who  were  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  so  gracious  a 
God,  had  ever  been   excluded  from   these  proofs  of  favour. 
These  must  inhabit  nrrnv  (accusative  of  the  object),  a  sun- 
scorched  land ;  from  nnv,  to  be  dazzlingly  bright,  sunny,  dried 
or  parched  up.      They  remain  in  the  desert  without  coming 
into    the    land,  which,    fertilized  by  the  waters  of    grace,   is 
resplendent  with  a  fresh  verdure  and  with  rich  fruits.     If  the 
poet  has  befcre  his  mind  in  connection  with  this  the  bulk  of 
the  people  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  ojv  tcl  KtoXa  eireaav  iv  ry 
ep^fJLM  (Heb.  iii.  17),  then  the  transition  to   what  follows  is 
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much  more  easily  effected.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity 
for  any  such  intermediation.  The  poet  had  the  march  through 
the  desert  to  Canaan  under  the  guidance  of  Jahve,  the  irre- 
sistible Conqueror,  in  his  mind  even  from  the  beginning,  and 
now  he  expressly  calls  to  mind  that  marvellous  divine  leading 
in  order  that  the  present  age  may  take  heart  thereat. 

Vers.  8-11.  In  vers.  8  sq.  the  poet  repeats  the  words  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.  4  sq.),  and  her  words  again  go  back  to 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  cf.  Ex.  xix.  15  sqq. ;  on  the  other  hand,  our 
Psalm  is  the  original  to  Hab.  ch.  iii.  The  martial  verb  KJF 
represents  Elohim  as,  coming  forth  from  His  heavenly  dwelling- 
place  (Isa.  xxvi.  21),  He  places  Himself  at  the  head  of  Israel. 
The  stately  verb  "WJ  represents  Him  as  He  accompanies  the 
hosts  of  His  people  with  the  step  of  a  hero  confident  of  victory ; 
and  the  terrible  name  for  the  wilderness,  |foH8^  is  designedly 
chosen  in  order  to  express  the  contrast  between  the  scene  of 
action  and  that  which  they  beheld  at  that  time.  The  verb  to 
TP  '"It  is  easily  supplied ;  Dachselt's  rendering  according  to 
the  accents  is  correct :  hie  mons  Sinai  (sc.  in  specie  ita  tremuit). 
The  description  fixes  our  attention  upon  Sinai  as  the  central 
point  of  all  revelations  of  God  during  the  period  of  deliverance 
by  the  hand  of  Moses,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  most  glorious 
of  them  all  (yid.  on  Hab.  p.  136  sq.).  The  majestic  pheno- 
mena which  proclaimed  the  nearness  of  God  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  journeying,  but  most  gloriously  concentrated 
themselves  at  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  The  earth 
trembled  throughout  the  extended  circuit  of  this  vast  granite 
range,  and  the  heavens  dropped,  inasmuch  as  the  darkness  of 
thunder  clouds  rested  upon  Sinai,  pierced  by  incessant  light- 
nings (Ex.  ch.  xix.).  There,  as  the  original  passages  describe 
it,  Jahve  met  His  people ;  He  came  from  the  east,  His  people 
from  the  west;  there  they  found  themselves  together,  and 
shaking  the  earth,  breaking  through  the  heavens,  He  gave 
them  a  pledge  of  the  omnipotence  which  should  henceforth 
defend  and  guide  them.  The  poet  has  a  purpose  in  view  in 
calling  Elohim  in  this  passage  "the  God  of  Israel;"  the  cove- 
nant relationship  of  God  to  Israel  dates  from  Sinai,  and  from 
this  period  onwards,  by  reason  of  the  Tora,  He  became  Israel's 
King  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5).  Since  the  statement  of  a  fact  of  earlier 
history  has  preceded,  and  since  the  preterites  alternate  with 
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them,  the  futures  that  follow  in  vers.  10,  11  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  synchronous  past ;  but  hardly  so  that 
ver.  10  should  refer  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  food,  and  more 
especially  the  rain  of  manna,  during  the  journeyings  through 
the  wilderness.  The  giving  of  the  Law  from  Sinai  has  a  view 
to  Israel  being  a  settled,  stationary  people,  and  the  deliverance 
out  of  the  land  of  bondage  only  finds  its  completion  in  the 
taking  and  maintaining  possession  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Accordingly  vers.  10,  11  refer  to  the  blessing  and  protection 
of  the  people  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  there. 

The  rnro  of  God  (genit.  aucloris,  as  in  2  Mace.  ii.  4)  is  the 
land  assigned  by  Him  to  Israel  as  an  inheritance ;  and  D2;3 
nil"!}  an  emblem  of  the  abundance  of  gifts  which  God  has 
showered  down  upon  the  land  since  Israel  took  up  its  abode 
in  it.     nzna  is  the  name  given  to  a  deed  and  gift  springing 
from  an  inward  impulse,  and  in  this  instance  the  intensive  idea 
of  richness   and   superabundance  is  associated   therewith  by 
means  of  the  plural ;  flto'ii  ^F?  1S  a  shower-like  abundance  of 
good  gifts  descending  from  above.    The  Hipliil  *pn  here  governs 
a  double  accusative,  like  the  Kal  in  Prov.  vii.  17,  in  so  far,  that 
is,  as  ir6ru  is  drawn  to  ver.  10a;  for  the  accentuation,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Targum,  takes  7\vhv\  "[vbrti  together :  Thine  inherit- 
ance and  that  the  parched  one  (Waw  epexeget.  as  in  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  3,  Amos  iii.  11,  iv.  10).    But  this  "  and  that"  is  devoid  of 
aim ;  why  should  it  not  at  once  be  read  nspiin  ?     The  rendering 
of  Bottcher,  "  Thy  sickened  and  wearied,"  is  inadmissible,  too, 
according  to  the  present  pointing ;  for  it  ought  to  be  1^!!|JJ.  or 
^r6rn.     And  with  a  suffix  this  Niphal  becomes  ambiguous,  and 
more  especially  so  in  this  connection,  where  the  thought  of  ^D;?, 
an  inherited  possession,  a  heritage,  lies  so  naturally  at  hand, 
^rpro  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  to  ver.  10a,  and  ver.  10b  must 
begin  with  flNpjn,  as  in  the  LXX.,  Kal  rjadevr^ae^  crv  Se  tcarrjp- 
tlctco  avTTjv.     It  is  true  HN73   is  not  a  hypothetical  preterite 
equivalent  to  nnrai ;  but,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the 
anarthrous  participle  (Ew.  §  341,  b),  it  has  the  value  of  a 
hypothetical  clause :  u  and  if  it  (Israel's  inheritance)  were  in  a 
parched,  exhausted  condition  (cf.  the  cognate  root  nn?7  Gen. 
xlvii.  13),  then  hast  Thou  always  made  it  again  firm"  (viii.  4, 
Ex.  xv.   17),  i.e.  strengthened,  enlivened  it.     Even  here  the 
idea  of  the  inhabitants  is  closely  associated  with  the  land  itself; 
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in  ver.  11  they  are  more  especially  thought  of:  "Thy  creatures 
dwelt  therein."  Nearly  all  modern  expositors  take  njn  either 
according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  13  (cf.  1  Chron.  xi.  15),  in  the 

signification  tent-circle,  ring-camp  (root  in,  *-^,  to  move  in  a 
circle,  to  encircle,  to  compass),  or  in  the  signification  of  ^- 

(from     ,;A>~  =  Tpj  n*n)>  a  race  or  tribe,  i.e.  a  collection  of  living 

beings  (cf.  ^n,  1  Sam.  xviii.  18).  But  the  Asaphic  character 
of  this  Psalm,  which  is  also  manifest  in  other  points,  is  opposed 
to  this  rendering.  This  style  of  Psalm  is  fond  of  the  compari- 
son of  Israel  to  a  flock,  so  that  also  in  lxxiv.  19  ~\"ty  JVn  signi- 
fies nothing  else  than  "the  creatures  [Gethier,  collective]  of 
Thy  poor,  Thy  poor  creatures."  This  use  of  njn  is  certainly 
peculiar ;  but  not  so  remarkable  as  if  by  the  "  creatures  of 
God"  we  had  to  understand,  with  Hupfeld,  the  quails  (Ex.  ch. 
xvi.).  The  avoiding  of  nana  on  account  of  the  idea  of  brutum 
(lxxiii.  22)  which  is  inseparable  from  this  word,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  it ;  in  JTn,  foW,  there  is  merely  the  notion  of 
moving  life.  We  therefore  are  to  explain  it  according  to  Mic. 
vii.  14,  where  Israel  is  called  a  flock  dwelling  in  a  wood  in  the 
midst  of  Carmel :  God  brought  it  to  pass,  that  the  flock  cf 
Israel,  although  sorely  persecuted,  nevertheless  continued  to 
inhabit  the  land.     PI3    as  in  ver.  15,  refers  to  Canaan.     'W  in 

T  7  '  •    T 

ver.  lib  is  the  ecclesia  pressa  surrounded  by  foes  on  every 
side :  Thou  didst  prepare  for  Thy  poor  with  Thy  goodness, 
Elohim,  i.e.  Thou  didst  regale  or  entertain  Thy  poor  people 
with  Thy  possessions  and  Thy  blessings.  ?  P?n,  as  in  Gen. 
xliii.  16,  1  Chron.  xii.  39,  to  make  ready  to  eat,  and  therefore 
to  entertain;  nniD  as  in  lxv.  12,  'n  3*tt,  Jer.  xxxi.  12.  It 
wrould  be  quite  inadmissible,  because  tautological,  to  refer  p3fl 
to  the  land  according  to  lxv.  10  (Ewald),  or  even  to  the  desert 
(Olshausen),  which  the  description  has  now  left  far  behind. 

Vers.  12-15.  The  futures  that  now  follow  are  no  longer 
to  be  understood  as  referring  to  previous  history ;  they  no 
^nger  alternate  with  preterites.  Moreover  the  transition  to 
tne  language  of  address  in  ver.  14  shows  that  the  poet  here 
looks  forth  from  his  present  time  and  circumstances  into  the 
future ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  divine  name  *J  »K,  after 
Elohim  has  been  used  eleven  times,  is  an  indication  of  a  new 
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commencement.  The  prosperous  condition  in  which  God 
places  His  church  by  giving  it  the  hostile  powers  of  the  world 
as  a  spoil  is  depicted.  The  noun  *1EK,  never  occurring  in  the 
genitival  relationship,  and  never  with  a  suffix,  because  the 
specific  character  of  the  form  would  be  thereby  obliterated, 
always  denotes  an  important  utterance,  more  particularly  God's 
word  of  promise  (lxxvii.  9),  or  His  word  of  power  (Hab.  iii.  9), 
which  is  represented  elsewhere  as  a  mighty  voice  of  thunder 
(lxviii.  34,  Isa.  xxx.  30),  or  a  trumpet-blast  (Zech.  ix.  14) ;  in 
the  present  instance  it  is  the  word  of  power  by  which  the  Lord 
suddenly  changes  the  condition  of  His  oppressed  church.  The 
entirely  new  state  of  things  which  this  omnipotent  behest  as  it 
were  conjures  into  existence  is  presented  to  the  mind  in  ver. 
12b :  the  women  who  proclaim  the  tidings  of  victory — a  great 
host.  Victory  and  triumph  follow  upon  God's  18K,  as  upon 
His  creative  W.  The  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  army  of 
Pharaoh,  the  deliverance  out  of  the  hand  of  Jabin  by  the 
defeat  of  Sisera,  the  victory  of  Jephthah  over  the  Ammonites, 
and  the  victorious  single  combat  of  David  with  Goliath  were 
celebrated  by  singing  women.  God's  decisive  word  shall  also 
go  forth  this  time,  and  of  the  evangelists,  like  Miriam  (Mirjam) 
and  Deborah,  there  shall  be  a  great  host. 

Ver.  13  describes  the  subject  of  this  triumphant  exultation. 
Hupfeld  regards  vers.  13-15  as  the  song  of  victory  itself,  the 
fragment  of  an  ancient  triumphal  ode  (epinikiori)  reproduced 
here ;  but  there  is  nothing  standing  in  the  way  that  should 
forbid  our  here  regarding  these  verses  as  a  direct  continuation 
of  ver.  12.  The  u  hosts"  are  the  numerous  well-equipped 
armies  which  the  kings  of  the  heathen  lead  forth  to  the  battle 
against  the  people  of  God.  The  unusual  expression  "  kings  of 
hosts"  sounds  very  much  like  an  ironically  disparaging  anti- 
thesis to  the  customary  "Jahve  of  Hosts"  (Bottcher).  He, 
the  Lord,  interposes,  and  they  are  obliged  to  flee,  staggering  as 
they  go,  to  retreat,  and  that,  as  the  anadiplosis  (cf.  Judg.  v.  7, 
xix.  20)  depicts,  far  away,  in  every  direction.  The  fut.  ener- 
gicum  with  its  wZta'ma-accentuation  gives  intensity  to  the  pictorial 
expression.  The  victors  then  turn  homewards  laden  with  rich 
spoils.  IVn  r\))y  here  in  a  collective  sense,  is  the  wife  who  stays 
at  home  (Judg.  v.  24)  while  the  husband  goes  forth  to  battle. 
It  is  not:  the  ornament  (njj  as  in  Jer.  vi.  2)  of  the  house, 
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which  Luther,  with  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac,  adopts  in 
his  version,*  but :  the  dweller  or  homely  one  (cf.  H13,  a  dwelling- 
place,  Job  viii.  6)  of  the  house,  97  olfcovpos.  The  dividing  of 
the  spoil  elsewhere  belongs  to  the  victors ;  what  is  meant  here 
is  the  distribution  of  the  portions  of  the  spoil  that  have  fallen 
to  the  individual  victors,  the  further  distribution  of  which  is 
left  for  the  housewife  (Judg.  v.  30  sq.,  2  Sam.  i.  24).  Ewald 
now  recognises  in  vers.  14  sq.  the  words  of  an  ancient  song  of 
victory;  but  ver.  136  is  unsuitable  to  introduce  them.  The 
language  of  address  in  ver.  14  is  the  poet's  own,  and  he  here 
describes  the  condition  of  the  people  who  are  victorious  by  the 
help  of  their  God,  and  who  again  dwell  peaceably  in  the  land 
after  the  war.  EN  passes  out  of  the  hypothetical  signification 
into  the  temporal,  as  e.g.  in  Job  xiv.  14  (vid.  on  lix.  16.)  The 
lying  down  among  the  sheep-folds  (D^riD^  =  D^riBSPD,  cf.  B32>, 
EB^Dj  the  staked-in  folds  or  pens  consisting  of  hurdles  standing 
two  by  two  over  against  one  another)  is  an  emblem  of  thriving 
peace,  which  (like  vers.  8,  28)  points  back  to  Deborah's  song, 
Judg.  v.  16,  cf.  Gen.  xlix.  14.  Just  such  a  time  is  now  also 
before  Israel,  a  time  of  peaceful  prosperity  enhanced  by  rich 
spoils.  Everything  shall  glitter  and  gleam  with  silver  and 
gold.  Israel  is  God's  turtle-dove,  lxxiv.  19,  cf,  lvi.  1,  Hos.  vii. 
11,  xi.  11.  Hence  the  new  circumstances  of  ease  and  comfort 
are  likened  to  the  varied  hues  of  a  dove  disporting  itself  in  the 
sun.  Its  wings  are  as  though  overlaid  with  silver  (nsro,  not 
3.  prcet.,  but  part.  fern.  Niph.  as  predicate  to  *B33,  cf.  1  Sam. 
iv.  15,  Mic.  iv.  11,  i.  9;  Ew.  §  317,  a),  therefore  like  silver 
wings  (cf.  Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  537  :  Niveis  argentea  pennis  Ales)  ; 
and  its  pinions  with  gold-green,f  and  that,  as  the  reduplicated 


*  "  Hausehre"  says  he,  is  the  housewife  or  matron  as  being  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  house  ;  vid.  F.  Dietrich,  Frau  und  Dame,  a  lecture  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  language  (1864),  S.  13. 

t  Ewald  remarks,  "  Arabian  poets  also  call  the  dove  \jf .  Jl,  the  greenish 
yellow,  golden  gleaming  one,  vid.  Kosegarten,  Chrestom.  p.  156,  5."  But 
this  Arabic  poetical  word  for  the  dove  signifies  rather  the  ash-green,  whity 
blackish  one.  Nevertheless  the  signification  greenish  for  the  Hebrew 
p-ip"l"»  is  established.  Bartenoro,  on  Negaim  xi.  4,  calls  the  colour  of  the 
wings  of  the  peacock  p-lpT1 ;  and  I  am  here  reminded  of  what  Wetzstein 
once  told  me,  that,  according  to  an  Arab  proverb,  the  surface  of  good 
coffee  ought  to  be  "like  the  neck  of  the  dove,"  i.e.  so  oily  that  it  gleams 
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form  implies,  with  the  iridescent  or  glistening  hue  of  the  finest 
gold  (P*1?,  not  dull,  but  shining  gold).  Side  by  side  with  this 
bold  simile  there  appears  in  ver.  15  an  equally  bold  but  con- 
trastive  figure,  which,  turning  a  step  or  two  backward,  likewise 
vividly  illustrates  the  results  of  their  God-given  victory.  The 
suffix  of  H3  refers  to  the  land  of  Israel,  as  in  Isa.  viii.  21,  lxv.  9. 
jiE?¥,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language  so  far  as  it  is  now 
preserved  to  us,  is  not  a  common  noun :  deep  darkness  (Tar- 
gum  =  n.)9?¥),  it  is  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Ephraim,  the 
trees  of  which  Abimelech  transported  in  order  to  set  fire  to  the 
tower  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  48  sqq.).  The  Talmudic  litera- 
ture was  acquainted  with  a  river  taking  its  rise  there,  and  also 
somewhat  frequently  mentions  a  locality  bearing  a  similar 
name  to  that  of  the  mountain.  The  mention  of  this  mountain 
may  in  a  general  way  be  rendered  intelligible  by  the  consider- 
ation that,  like  Shiloh  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  it  is  situated  about  in 
the  centre  of  the  Holy  Land.*     3?^?  signifies  to  bring  forth 

snow,  or  even,  like  -djtj  to  become  snow-white ;  this  Hiph.  is 

not  a  word  descriptive  of  colour,  like  P??0-  Since  the  protasis 
is  bn^n,  and  not  W^??,  *wn  is  intended  to  be  impersonal  (cf. 
1.  3,  Amos  iv.  7,  Mic.  iii.  6) ;  and  the  voluntative  form  is  ex- 
plained from  its  use  in  apodoses  of  hypothetical  protases  (Ges. 
§  128,  2).  It  indicates  the  issue  to  which,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  other,  it  must  and  shall  come.    The  words  are  therefore  to  be 


like  the  eye  of  a  peacock.  A  way  for  the  transition  from  green  to  grey  in 
aurak  as  the  name  of  a  colour  is  already,  however,  opened  up  in  post- 
biblical  Hebrew,  when  to  frighten  any  one  is  expressed  by  D^D  p^Dn, 
Genesis  Rabba,  47<z.  The  intermediate  notion  is  that  of  fawn  colour,  i.e. 
yellowish  grey.  In  the  Talmud  the  plumage  of  the  full-grown  dove  is 
called  lint  and  mn¥,  Chullin,  22b. 

*  In  Tosifta  Para,  ch.  viii.,  a  river  of  the  name  of  p^VH  HTTP  is  men- 
tioned, the  waters  of  which  might  not  be  used  in  preparing  the  water  of 
expiation  (nNLDn  ^D),  because  they  were  dried  up  at  the  time  of  the  war, 
and  thereby  hastened  the  defeat  of  Israel  (viz.  the  overthrow  of  Barcochba). 
Gratz  (Geschichte  dcr  Juden,  iv.  157,  459  f.)  sees  in  it  the  Naliar  Arsuf, 
which  flows  down  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  past  Bcthar  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  village  of  Zalmon  occurs  in  the  Mishna,  Jtbamoth  xvi.  6, 
and  frequently.  The  Jerusalem  Gemara  (Maascroth  i.  1)  gives  pre- 
eminence to  the  carob-trees  of  Zalmona  side  by  side  with  those  of  Sliitta 
aud  Gadara. 
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rendered :  then  It  snows  on  Zalmon  ;  and  tlie  snowing  is  either 
an  emblem  of  the  glistening  spoil  that  falls  into  their  hands  in 
such  abundance,  or  it  is  a  figure  of  the  becoming  white,  whether 
from  bleached  bones  (cf.  Virgil,  2En.  v.  865  :  albi  ossibus 
scopuli ;  xii.  36  :  campi  ossibus  albent ;  Ovid,  Fasti  i.  558  : 
humanis  ossibus  albet  humus)  or  even  from  the  naked  corpses 
(2  Sam.  i.  19,  bbn  vntea^y).  Whether  we  consider  the  point 
of  comparison  to  lie  in  the  spoil  being  abundant  as  the  flakes 
of  snow,  and  like  to  the  dazzling  snow  in  brilliancy,  or  in  the 
white  pallid  corpses,  at  any  rate  flop^a  is  not  equivalent  to 
|i»?s:i3,  but  what  follows  "  when  the  Almighty  scatters  kings 
therein"  is  illustrated  by  Zalmon  itself.  In  the  one  case 
Zalmon  is  represented  as  the  battle-ground  (cf.  ex.  6),  in  the 
other  (which  better  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  a  wooded 
mountain)  as  a  place  of  concealment.  The  protasis  'w  KHM 
favours  the  latter ;  for  BH3  signifies  to  spread  wide  apart,  to 
cause  a  compact  whole — and  the  host  of  "the  kings"  is  con- 
ceived of  as  such — to  fly  far  asunder  into  many  parts  (Zech.  ii. 
10,  cf.  the  Niph.  in  Ezek.  xvii.  21).  The  hostile  host  disperses 
in  all  directions,  and  Zalmon  glitters,  as  it  were  with  snow, 
from  the  spoil  that  is  dropped  by  those  who  flee.  Homer  also 
{Iliad,  xix.  357-361)  likens  the  mass  of  assembled  helmets, 
shields,  armour,  and  lances  to  the  spectacle  of  a  dense  fall  of 
snow.  In  this  passage  of  the  Psalm  before  us  still  more  than 
in  Homer  it  is  the  spectacle  of  the  fallen  and  far  seen  glisten- 
ing snow  that  also  is  brought  into  the  comparison,  and  not 
merely  that  which  is  falling  and  that  which  covers  everything 
(vid.  Iliad,  xii.  277  sqq.).  The  figure  is  the  pendant  of  the 
figure  of  the  dove.* 


*  Wetzstein  gives  a  different  explanation  (Reise  in  den  beiden  Traclwnen 
und  um  das  Haurdngebirge  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  allgem.  Erdkunde,  1859,  S. 
198).  "  Then  fell  snow  on  Zalmon,  i.e.  the  mountain  clothed  itself  in  a 
bright  garment  of  light  in  celebration  of  this  joyous  event.  Any  one  who 
has  been  in  Palestine  knows  how  very  refreshing  is  the  spectacle  of  the 
distant  mountain-top  capped  with  snow.  The  beauty  of  this  poetical 
figure  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Zalmon  Q.Uli?),  according  to  its  ety- 
mology, signifies  a  mountain  range  dark  and  dusky,  either  from  shade, 
forest,  or  black  rock.  The  laat  would  well  suit  the  mountains  of  Ham  an, 
among  which  Ptolemaeus  (p.  365  and  370,  Ed.  Wilberg)  mentions  a  moun- 
tain (according  to  one  of  the  various  readings)  *  Aa»7iftetpog.n 
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Vers.  16-10.     This  victory  of  Israel  over  the  kings  of  the 
Gentiles  gives  the  poet  the  joyful  assurance  that  Zion  is  the 
inaccessible  dwelling-place  of  Elohim,  the  God  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.     The  mention  of  Zalmon  leads  him  to  mention  other 
mountains.     He  uses  the  mountains  of  Bashan  as  an  emblem 
of   the   hostile   powers   east  of   Jordan.      These    stand   over 
against  the  people  of  God,  as  the  mighty  mountains  of  Bashan 
rising  in  steep,  only  slightly  flattened  peaks,  to  little  hill-like 
Zion.      In  the  land  on  this  side   Jordan  the  limestone  and 
chalk  formation  with  intermingled  strata  of  sandstone  pre- 
dominates ;  the  mountains  of  Bashan,  however,  are  throughout 
volcanic,  consisting  of  slag,  lava,  and  more  particularly  basalt 
{basanites\  which  has  apparently  taken  its  name  from  Bashan 
(Basan).*     As  a  basalt  range  the  mountains  of  Bashan  are 
conspicuous  among  other  creations  of  God,  and  are  therefore 
called  "the  mountain  of  Elohim  :w  the  basalt  rises  in  the  form 
of  a  cone  with  the  top  lopped  off,  or  even  towers  aloft  like  so 
many  columns  precipitous  and  rugged  to  sharp  points ;  hence 
the  mountains  of  Bashan  are  called  Bs3333  in,  i.e.  a  mountain 
range  (for  in,  as  is  well  known,  signifies  both  the  single  eminence 
and  the  range  of  summits)  of  many  peaks  =  a  many-peaked 
mountain ;  p33  is  an  adjective  like  iJJH,  ???*?.    With  this  boldly 
formed  mass  of  rock  so  gloomily  majestic,  giving  the  impression 
of  antiquity  and  of  invincibleness,  when  compared  with  the 
ranges  on  the  other  side  of  unstable  porous  limestone  and  softer 
formations,  more  particularly  with  Zion,  it  is  an  emblem  of  the 
world  and  its  powers  standing  over  against  the  people  of  God 
as  a  threatening  and  seemingly  invincible  colossus.     The  poet 
asks  these  mountains  of  Bashan  "  why,"  etc.  ?    *\T\  is  explained 
from  the  Arabic  <Xa »,,  which,  in  accordance  with  its  root  ^o,, 
signifies  to  cleave  firmly  to  a  place  (Jirmiter  inhcesit  loco),  pro- 
perly used  of  a  beast  of  prey  couching  down  and  lying  in  wait 
for  prey,  of  a  hunter  on  the  catch,  and  of  an  enemy  in  ambush  ; 
hence  then  :  to  lie  in  wait  for,  lurk,  evehpevecv,  craftily,  insidiose 
(whence  rdsid,  a  lier-in-wait,  tarrassud,  an  ambush),  here :  to 
regard  enviously,  invidiose.     In  Arabic,  just  as  in  this  instance, 
it  is  construed  as  a  direct  transitive  with  an  accusative  of  the 


*  This  is  all  the  more  probable  as  Semitism  has  no  proper  word  for 
basalt ;  in  Syria  it  is  called  hcuj'ar  aswad,  u  black  stone." 
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object,  whereas  the  original  signification  would  lead  one  to  look 
for  a  dative  of  the  object  (?  ^Tl),  which  does  also  really  occur 
in  the  common  Arabic.  Olewejored  is  placed  by  D,,3333,  but 
what  follows  is  not,  after  all,  the  answer:  "the  mountain — 
Elohim  has  chosen  it  as  the  seat  of  His  throne,"  but  "inn  is  the 
object  of  the  interrogative  clause:  Quare  invidiose  observatis, 
monies  cacuminosi,  hunc  montem  (Sei/cTLfca)? :  that  Zion  yonder), 
quern,  etc.  (an  attributive  clause  after  a  determinate  substantive, 
as  in  lii.  9,  lxxxix.  50,  and  many  other  instances,  contrary  to 
the  Arabic  rule  of  style).  Now  for  the  first  time,  in  ver.  17c, 
follows  that  which  is  boastfully  and  defiantly  contrasted  with 
the  proud  mountains:  "Jahvewill  also  dwell  for  ever;"  not 
only  that  Elohim  has  chosen  Zion  as  the  seat  of  His  throne,  it 
will  also  continue  to  be  the  seat  of  His  throne,  Jahve  will  con- 
tinue to  dwell  [there]  for  ever.  Grace  is  superior  to  nature, 
and  the  church  superior  to  the  world,  powerful  and  majestic  as 
this  may  seem  to  be.  Zion  maintains  its  honour  over  against 
the  mountains  of  Bashan. 

Ver.  18  now  describes  the  kind  of  God,  so  to  speak,  who 
sits  enthroned  on  Zion.  The  war-chariots  of  the  heavenly 
hosts  are  here  collectively  called  33n,  as  in  2  Kings  vi.  17. 
D713T  (with  Dechi,  not  Olewejored)  is  a  dual  from  Hi3"i;  and 
this  is  either  an  abstract  noun  equivalent  to  rR3"l  (from  which 
comes  the  apocopated  1sn  =  un)f  a  myriad,  consequently  B^3"i, 
two  myriads,  or  a  contracted  plural  out  of  flftfen,  Ezra  ii.  69, 
therefore  the  dual  of  a  plural  (like  D^rriDin?  D^nim?)  :  an  indefi- 
nite plurality  of  myriads,  and  this  again  doubled  (Hofmann). 
With  this  sense,  in  comparison  with  which  the  other  is  poor 
and  meagre,  also  harmonizes  the  expression  |N3K>  '•SpK,  thousands 
of  repetition  (aira^  Xeyofi.  =  £3$),  i.e.  thousands  and  again  thou- 
sands, numberless,  incalculable  thousands ;  cf.  the  other  and 
synonymous  expression  in  Dan.  vii.  10.*     It  is  intended  to 


*  Tradition  (Targum,  Saadia,  and  Abulwalid)  takes  |S3t^  forthwith  as 
a  synonym  of  "]*6d,  an  angel.  So  also  the  LXX.  (Jerome) :  £/*/«&£$ 
ivfavovuTuv  (}S3t^  =  f3NE0,  and  Symmachus,  xfotcdtg  yixovvtm  (from  nNE>?). 

T     t 

The  stem-word  is,  however,  ri3£>,  just  as  &)&,  Arabic  thinan,  ithnan,  is 
also  formed  from  a  singular  that  is  to  be  assumed,  viz.  w,  .J  (  J^),  and 
this  from  H3£>,   ^aj  (cf.  ;a  from  H33,  .Ju). 
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give  a  conception  of  the  "hosts"  which  Elohim  is  to  set  in 
array  against  the  "kings  of  hosts,"  i.e.  the  martial  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  world,  for  the  protection  and  for  the  triumph  of 
His  own  people.  Chariots  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire  appear 
in  2  Kings  ii.  11.  vi.  17  as  God's  retinue;  in  Dan.  vii.  10  it 
is  angelic  forces  that  thus  make  themselves  visible.  They 
surround  Him  on  both  sides  in  many  myriads,  in  countless 
thousands.  D2  tfW  (with  Beth  raphatum*),  the  Lord  is  among 
them  (cf.  Isa.  xlv.  14),  i.e.  they  are  round  about  Him,  He  has 
them  with  Him  (Jer.  xli.  15),  and  is  present  with  them.  It 
now  becomes  clear  why  Sinai  is  mentioned,  viz.  because  at  the 
giving  of  the  Law  Jahve  revealed  Himself  on  Sinai  surrounded 
by  "  ten  thousands  of  saints "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2  sq.).  But  in 
what  sense  is  it  mentioned?  Zion,  the  poet  means,  presents  to 
the  spiritual  eye  now  a  spectacle  such  as  Sinai  presented  in  the 
earlier  times,  although  even  Sinai  does  not  belong  to  the 
giants  among  the  mountains  :f  God  halts  there  with  His  angel 
host  as  a  protection  and  pledge  of  victory  to  His  people.  The 
conjectures  won  fcO  and  WDto  D2  (Hitzig)  are  of  no  use  to  us. 
We  must  either  render  it :  Sinai  is  in  the  sanctuarv,  i.e.  as  it 

%l   7 

were  transferred  into  the  sanctuary  of  Zion ;  or :  a  Sinai  is  it 
in  holiness,  i.e.  it  presents  a  spectacle  such  as  Sinai  presented 
when  God  by  His  appearing  surrounded  it  with  holiness.  The 
use  of  the  expression  £Hp?  in  ver.  25,  lxxvii.  14,  Ex.  xv.  11, 
decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  rendering. 

With  ver.  19  the  Psalm  changes  to  prayer.  According  to 
vii.  8,  xlvii.  6,  Di"»E?  appears  to  be  the  height  of  heaven ;  but 
since  in  vers.  16-18  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  Jahve's  inaccessible 
dwelling-place,  the  connection  points  to  tf5?  ^"I^,  Jer.  xxxi.  12, 
cf.  Ezek.   xvii.   23,  xx.  40.     Moreover  the  preterites,  which 


*  This  is  one  of  the  three  passages  (the  others  being  Isa.  xxxiv.  11, 
Ezek.  xxiii.  42;  cf.  Ew.  §  93,  b)  in  which  the  dageshing  of  the  opening 
mute  of  the  following  word  is  given  up  after  a  soft  final  consonant,  when 
the  words  are  connected  by  a  conjunctive  accent  or  Makkeph. 

f  Cf.  the  epigram  in  Sadi's  Garden  of  Iioses,  "  Of  all  mountains  Sinai 
is  the  smallest,  and  yet  the  greatest  in  rank  and  worth  in  the  estimation  of 
God,"  etc.  On  the  words  KHpH  WQ  which  follow  we  may  to  a  certain 
extent  compare  the  name  of  honour  given  to  it  in  Arabic,  fur  m'ana,  "  Sinai 
of  pensiveness  "  (Pertsch,  Die  persischen  Handschri/ten  der  Gothaer  Bibli- 
otkek,  1859,  S.  24). 
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under  other  circumstances  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  as  pro- 
phetic, thus  find  their  most  natural  explanation  as  a  retrospective 
glance  at  David's  storming  of  "  the  stronghold  of  Zion"  (2  Sam. 
v.  6-10)  as  the  deed  of  Jahve  Himself.     But  we  should  exceed 
the  bounds  of  legitimate  historical  interpretation  by  referring 
D"jsn  rri:n»  nn^  to  the  Nethinim,  Ezra  viii.  20  (cf.  Num.  xvii. 
6),  those  bondmen  of  the  sanctuary  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gibeonites,  Josh.  ix.  23.     The  Beth  of  Dl&O  is  not  Beth  sub- 
stantia?: gifts  consisting  of  men,  so  that  these  themselves  are 
the  thing  given  (J.  D.  Michaelis,  Evvald),  but  the  expression 
signifies  inter  homines,  as  in  lxxviii.  60,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  Jer. 
xxxii.  20.     Dhftp  n^py  mentions  the  ascending  of  the  triumphant 
One ;  ^  P*??*  (c^»  Judg.  v.  12),  the  subjugation  of  the  enemy  ; 
'U1  nnipj,  the  receiving  of  the  gifts  betokening  homage  and 
allegiance  (Deut.  xxviii.  38,  and  frequently),  which  have  been 
presented  to  Him  since  He  has  taken  possession  of  Zion, — there 
He  sits  enthroned  henceforth  over  men,  and  receives  gifts  like 
to  the  tribute  which  the  vanquished  bring  to  the  victor.     These 
He  has  received  among  men,  and  even  (*)K1,  atque  etiam,  as  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  39-42)  among  the  rebellious  ones.     Or  does  a  new 
independent  clause  perhaps  begin  with  D'nnip  &|to?     This  point 
will  be  decided  by  the  interpretation  of  the  words  that  follow. 
Side  by  side  with  an  infinitive  with  p  expressing  a  purpose,  the 
one  following  noun  (here  a  twofold  name)  has  the  assumption 
against  it  of  being  the  subject.     Is  D\"6s  H1  then  consequently 
the  object,  or  is  it  an  apostrophe  ?     If  it  be  taken  as  the  lan- 
guage of   address,  then  the  definition  of   the  purpose,  pB$, 
ought,  as  not  being  suited  to  what  immediately  precedes,  to 
refer  back  to  Tvbv ;  but  this  word  is  too  far  off.     Thus,  there- 
fore, the  construction  of  D*r6«  n*  with  pc6,  as  its  object,  is 
apparently  intended  (Ewald,  Hupfeld)  :  and  even  the  rebellious 
are  to  dwell  (Ges.  §  132,  rem.  1)  with  Jah  Elohim  (accus.  as 
in  v.  5,  and  frequently).     This  interpretation  is  also  the  one 
most  generally  adopted  among  the  old  expositors.    The  Targum 
renders :  and  even  the  rebellious  who  turn  and  repent,  even 
upon   them  will  the  Shechina  of  the  glory  of  Jah  Elohim 
descend  and  dwell ;  the  Syriac  version  :  and  even  the  rebellious 
will  ("  not "  is  probably  to  be  crossed  out)  dwell  before  God 
(N!"6n  Dip  jnojr)  ;  and  Jerome :  insuper  et  non  credentes  inhabi- 
tare  Vominum  Deum,     Thus  Theodoret  also  understands  the 
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versions  of  the  LXX.  and  of  Aquila :  "  Thou  hast  not  re- 
garded their  former  disobedience,  but  notwithstanding  their' 
rebellion  hast  Thou  continually  been  gracious  to  them  ew? 
avrovs  OLKT)TT]pLov  oltceiov  aire^rjva^r  The  expression,  however, 
sounds  too  grand  to  have  "  the  rebellious  ones"  as  its  subject, 
and  more  particularly  in  view  of  ver.  7.  Hence  we  take 
D*TPD  *1*N  with  E^??  •  and  even  among  rebellious  ones  (hast 
Thou  received  gifts),  or:  and  even  rebellious  ones  (give  Thee); 
and  |3Bv  as  a  clause  denoting  the  purpose,  followed  by  the 
subject  (as  e.g.  in  2  Sam.  xix.  20)  :  in  order  that  Jah  Elohim 
may  dwell,  i.e.  continue  to  dwell  (as  in  ver.  17,  cf.  Isa.  lvii.  15). 
The  first  half  of  the  Psalm  ends  here.  With  the  words 
Jah  Elohim  the  Psalm  has  reached  a  summit  upon  which  it 
takes  its  rest.  God  has  broken  forth  on  behalf  of  His  people 
against  their  enemies,  and  He  now  triumphs  over  and  on  behalf 
of  men.  The  circumstance  of  Elohim  arising  is  the  rise  of  the 
final  glory,  and  His  becoming  manifest  as  Jah  Elohim  is  its 
zenith.  Paul  (Eph.  iv.  8)  gathers  up  the  meaning  of  ver.  19, 
without  following  the  LXX.,  in  the  following  manner:  avaftas 
eh  vtyo?  r)')(jAa\<jL)Tev(Tev  alyjxcCKwaiav  teal  eScofce  ha^aro,  rots 
av6pu>Troi$.  Might  he  perhaps  have  had  the  Targum,  with 
which  the  Syriac  version  agrees,  in  his  mind  at  the  time :  NrQrv 
NK'J  *pa?  )jnD  [inpl  He  interprets  in  the  light  and  in  the  sense 
of  the  history  that  realizes  it.  For  the  ascension  of  Elohim  in 
its  historical  fulfilment  is  none  other  than  the  ascension  of 
Christ.  This  latter  was,  however,  as  the  Psalm  describes  it,  a 
triumphal  procession  (Col.  ii.  15) ;  and  what  the  Victor  has 
gained  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  death,  He  has  gained 
not  for  His  own  aggrandisement,  but  for  the  interests  of  men. 
It  is  D*JK3  A^Pj  gifts  which  Pie  now  distributes  among  men,  and 
which  benefit  even  the  erring  ones.  So  the  apostle  takes  the 
words,  inasmuch  as  he  changes  €\a/3e?  into  eSeo/ce.  The  gifts 
are  the  charismata  which  come  down  from  the  Exalted  One 
upon  His  church.*  It  is  a  distribution  of  gifts,  a  dispensing  of 
blessing,  which  stands  related  to  His  victory  as  its  primary 
cause ;  for  as  Victor  He  is  also  the  possessor  of  blessing,  His 


*  In  this  respect  Ps.  lxviii.  is  the  most  appropriate  Psalm  for  the 
Dominica  Pentecostes,  just  as  it  is  also,  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  Psalm  of 
the  second  Shabuoth  day. 
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gifts  are  as  it  were  the  spoils  of  the  victory  He  has  gained  over 
sin,  death,  and  Satan.*  The  apostle  is  the  more  warranted  in 
this  interpretation,  since  Elohim  in  what  follows  is  celebrated  as 
the  Lord  who  also  brings  out  of  death.  This  praise  in  the  his- 
torical fulfilment  applies  to  Him,  who,  as  Theodoret  observes 
on  ver.  21,  has  opened  up  the  prison-house  of  death,  which  for 
us  had  no  exit,  and  burst  the  brazen  doors,  and  broken  asunder 
the  iron  bolts,f  viz.  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  now  has  the  keys  of 
Death  and  of  Hades. 

Vers.  20-28.  Now  begins  the  second  circuit  of  the  hymn. 
Comforted  by  the  majestic  picture  of  the  future  that  he  has 
beheld,  the  poet  returns  to  the  present,  in  which  Israel  is  still 
oppressed,  but  yet  not  forsaken  by  God.  The  translation  follows 
the  accentuation,  regular  and  in  accordance  with  the  sense, 
which  has  been  restored  by  Baer  after  Heidenheim,  viz.  tffK 
has  Zarka,  and  w  DDJP  Olewejored  preceded  by  the  sub-dis- 
tinctive Rebia  parvum ;  it  is  therefore  :  Benedictus  Dominator : 
quotidie  bajulat  nobis^ — with  which  the  Targum,  Rashi,  and 
Kimchi  agree.J  D*?V>  like  N^J  and  ?3p,  unites  the  significations 
to  lay  a  burden  upon  one  (Zech.  xii.  3,  Isa.  xlvi.  1,  3),  and  to 
carry  a  burden ;  with  ?V  it  signifies  to  lay  a  burden  upon  any 
one,  here  with  ?  to  take  up  a  burden  for  any  one  and  to  bear 
it  for  him.  It  is  the  burden  or  pressure  of  the  hostile  world 
that  is  meant,  which  the  Lord  day  by  day  helps  His  church  to 
bear,  inasmuch  as  He  is  mighty  by  His  strength  in  her  who  of 
herself  is  so  feeble.  The  divine  name  ?N,  as  being  the  subject 
of  the  sentence,  is  ?Nn  :  God  is  our  salvation.  The  music  here 
again  strikes  in  forte9  and  the  same  thought  that  is  emphasized 

*  Just  so  Hbleniann  in  the  second  division  of  his  Bibelsludien  (1861)  ; 
whereas  to  Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis,  ii.  482  ff.)  the  New  Testament  applica- 
tion of  the  citation  from  the  Psalm  is  differently  brought  about,  because  he 
refers  neither  fxf^ci'Karsvaev  cdx^ttKuaictv  nor  >sem/3>j  tig  rdi  Kxrurepx  ftepri 
t*is  y»k  to  the  descent  of  the  Lord  into  Hades. 

t  Just  so  that  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  that  treats  of  Christ's 
descent  into  Hades;  vid.  Tischendorf,  Evangelia  Apocryph.  (1853),  p.  307. 

%  According  to  the  customary  accentuation  the  second  D^  has  Mercha 
or  Olewejored,  and  ^"DOys  Mugrash.    But  this  Mugrasli  has  the  position 

T  T   -J|- 

of  the  accents  of  the  Silluk- member  against  it ;  for  although  it  does  excep- 
tionally occur  that  two  conjunctives  follow  Mugrasli  (Accentsystem,  xvii. 
§  5),  yet  these  cannot  in  any  case  be  Mahpach  sarkatum  and  Illui. 
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by  the  music  in  its  turn,  is  also  repeated  in  ver.  21a  with 
heightened  expression  :  God  is  to  us  a  God  niV'J'iD^  who  grants 
us  help  in  rich  abundance.  The  pluraleL  denotes  not  so  much 
the  many  single  proofs  of  help,  as  the  riches  of  rescuing  power 
and  grace.  In  ver.  216  TN3>  corresponds  to  the  W;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  construed  HJS?  rrisvim :  Jahve's,  the  Lord,  are  the 
outgoings  to  death  (Bottcher),  i.e.  He  can  command  that  one 
shall  not  fall  a  prey  to  death,  mxvin,  the  parallel  word  to 
fnWID,  signifies,  and  it  is  the  most  natural  meaning,  the  escap- 
ings ;  N^,  evadere,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  41,  2  Kings  xiii.  5,  Eccles. 
vii.  18.  In  Jahve's  power  are  means  of  deliverance  for  death,  i.e. 
even  for  those  who  are  already  abandoned  to  death.  With  "^ 
a  joyously  assuring  inference  is  drawn  from  that  which  God  is 
to  Israel.  The  parallelism  of  the  correctly  divided  verse  shows 
that  &'N"I  here,  as  in  ex.  6,  signifies  caput  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  not  in  the  sense  of  princeps.  The  hair-covered  scalp  is 
mentioned  as  a  token  of  arrogant  strength,  and  unhumbled  and 
impenitent  pride,  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  42,  and  as  the  Attic  Kofiav 
directly  signifies  to  strut  along,  give  one's  self  airs.  The  geni- 
tival  construction  is  the  same  as  in  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  xxxii.  136. 
The  form  of  expression  refers  back  to  Num.  xxiv.  17,  and  so 
to  speak  inflects"  this  primary  passage  very  similarly  to  Jer. 
xlviii.  45.  If  "W  ^plp  be  an  object,  then  WiT)  ought  also  to 
be  a  second  object  (that  of  the  member  of  the  body)  ;  the  order 
of  the  words  does  not  in  itself  forbid  this  (cf.  iii.  8  with  Deut. 
xxxiii.  11),  but  would  require  a  different  arrangement  in  order 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  In  ver.  23  the  poet  hears  a  divine  utter- 
ance, or  records  one  that  he  has  heard  :  u  From  Bashan  will  I 
bring  back,  I  will  bring  back  from  the  eddies  of  the  sea  (from 
S^  =  ??¥,  to  whiz,  rattle ;  to  whirl,  eddy),  i.e.  the  depths  or 
abysses  of  the  sea."  Whom  %  When  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  a  ship  set  sail  for  Rome  with  a  freight  of  distinguished 
and  well-formed  captives  before  whom  was  the  disgrace  of 
prostitution,  they  all  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  comforting 
themselves  with  this  passage  of  Scripture  (Gittin  576,  cf.  Echa 
Rabbathi  6Qa).  They  therefore  took  ver.  23  to  be  a  promise 
which  has  Israel  as  its  object;*  but  the  clause  expressing  a 


*  So  also  the  Targum,  which  understands  the  promise  to  refer  to  the 
restoration  of  the  righteous  who  have  been  eaten  by  wild  beasts  and 
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purpose,  ver.  24,  and  the  paraphrase  in  Amos  ix.  2  sq.,  show 
that  the  foes  of  Israel  are  conceived  of  as  its  object.  Even  if 
these  have  hidden  themselves  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places, 
God  will  fetch  them  back  and  make  His  own  people  the  execu- 
tioners of  His  justice  upon  them.  The  expectation  is  that  the 
flight  of  the  defeated  foes  will  take  a  southernly  direction,  and 
that  they  will  hide  themselves  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Bashan, 
and  still  farther  southward  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  i.e.  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (DJ  as  in  Isa.  xvi.  8,  2  Chron.  xx.  2).  Opposite  to 
the  hiding  in  the  forests  of  the  mountainous  Bashan  stands  the 
hiding  in  the  abyss  of  the  sea,  as  the  extreme  of  remoteness, 
that  which  is  in  itself  impossible  being  assumed  as  possible. 
The  first  member  of  the  clause  expressing  the  purpose,  ver.  24, 
becomes  more  easy  and  pleasing  if  we  read  K^nn  (LXX., 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  ut  intingatur),  according  to  lviii.  11.  So 
far  as  the  letters  are  concerned,  the  conjecture  j^n??  (from 
which  prion,  according  to  Chajug',  is  transposed),  after  Isa.  lxiii. 
1,  is  still  more  natural  (Hitzig):  that  thy  foot  may  redden  itself 
in  blood.  This  is  certainly  somewhat  tame,  and  moreover  E^JO 
would  be  better  suited  to  this  rendering  than  D13.  As  the  text 
now  stands,  pnDfl*  is  equivalent  to  &?ni?n  (them,  viz.  the 
enemies),  and  CH2  ^pan  is  an  adverbial  clause  (setting  or  plung- 
ing thy  foot  in  blood).     It  is,  however,  also  possible  that  f*no 

*  *  s 

is   used   like    ^-isy<   (yehementer   commovere) :   ut  concutias  s. 

agites  pedem  tuam  in  sanguine.  Can  it  now  be  that  in  ver.  246 
from  among  the  number  of  the  enemies  the  one  who  goes  about 
glorying  in  his  sins,  the  VVft  Kari^o^ijv  (cf.  Isa.  xi.  4,  Hab.  iii. 
13,  and  other  passages),  is  brought  prominently  forward  by  *njM?1 
Hardly  so ;  the  absence  of  P?n  (lambat)  cannot  be  tolerated,  cf. 


drowned  in  the  sea  (Midrash :  ft>:no  =  nV"lX  *JB>  pE>)  ;  cf.  also  the  things 
related  from  the  time  of  the  Khaliphs  in  Jost's  Gexchichte  des  Judenthums, 
ii.  399,  and  Grata'  Gesck.  derJuden,  v.  347. 

*  The  Gaja  of  the  first  closed  syllable  warns  one  to  make  a  proper  pause 
upon  it,  in  order  that  the  guttural  of  the  second,  so  apt  to  be  slurred  over, 
may  be  distinctly  pronounced  ;  cf.  Iran,  lxv.  5 ;  p*mn,  ciii  12.  So  also 
with  the  sibilants  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  syllable,  e.g.  N£Hn,  Gen. 
i.  11,  in  accordance  with  which,  in  xiv.  1,  liii.  2,  we  must  write  WMlBtfl 

uwnv 

t 
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1  King9  xxi.  19,  xxii.  38.  It  is  more  natural,  with  Simonis,  to 
refer  VtW  back  to  $By  (a  word  which  is  usually  fern.,  but  some- 
times perhaps  is  masc,  xxii.  16,  Prov.  xxvi.  28);  and,  since 
side  by  side  with  *3t30  only  *H3D  occurs  anywhere  else  (E\v.  § 
263,  6),  to  take  it  in  the  signification  pars  ejus  (\0  from  |3>J  = 
n^o  after  the  form  H,  fn,  )'P,  of  the  same  meaning  as  H3D.  J13D, 
lxiii.  11),  in  favour  of  which  Hupfeld  also  decides. 

What  is  now  described  in  vers.  25-28,  is  not  the  rejoicing 
over  a  victory  gained  in  the  immediate  past,  nor  the  rejoicing 
over  the  earlier  deliverance  at  the  Eed  Sea,  but  Israel's  joyful 
celebration  when  it  shall  have  experienced  the  avenging  and 
redemptive  work  of  its  God  and  King.  According  to  lxxvii. 
14,  Hab.  iii.  6,  ntovn  appears  to  be  God's  march  against  the 
enemy;  but  what  follows  shows  that  the  pompa  magnified  of 
God  is  intended,  after  He  has  overcome  the  enemy.  Israel's 
festival  of  victory  is  looked  upon  as  a  triumphal  procession  of 
God  Himself,  the  King,  who  governs  in  holiness,  and  has  now 
subjugated  and  humbled  the  unholy  world;  BHpa  as  in  ver.  18. 
The  rendering  "  in  the  sanctuary"  is  very  natural  in  this  pas- 
sage, but  Ex.  xv.  11,  Ps.  lxxvii.  14,  are  against  it.  The  sub- 
ject  of  **n  is  all  the  world,  more  especially  those  of  the  heathen 
who  have  escaped  the  slaughter.  The  perfect  signifies :  they 
have  seen,  just  as  WJP,  they  have  occupied  the  front  position. 
Singers  head  the  procession,  after  them  ("in^,*  an  adverb  as  in 
Gen.  xxii.  13,  Ex.  v.  1)  players  upon  citherns  and  harps  (D>^, 
participle  to  |23),  and  on  either  side  virgins  with  timbrels 
(Spanish  adufe)  ;  riisaifl,  apocopated  part.  Poel  with  the  reten- 
tion of  e  (cf.  nj?$e*3  cvii.  9),  from  *|Bfi,  to  strike  the  *|h  (    ;^). 

It  is  a  retrospective  reference  to  the  song  at  the  Sea,  now 
again  come  into  life,  which  Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel 
sang  amidst  the  music  of  timbrels.  The  deliverance  which  is 
now  being  celebrated  is  the  counterpart  of  the  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt.     Songs  resound  as  in  ver.  27,  u  in  gatherings  of  the 


*  This  "intf,  according  to  B.  Nedarim  376,  is  a  so-called  DnDID  TlDy 
(ablatio  scribarum),  the  sopherim  (sofrim)  who  watched  over  the  faithful 
preservation  of  the  text  having  removed  the  reading  "irifcO,  so  natural 
according  to  the  sense,  here  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  5,  xxiv.  55,  Num.  xxxi.  2,  and 
marked  it  as  not  genuine. 
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congelation  (and,  so  to-  speak,  in  full  choirs)  praise  ye  Elohim." 
D^npD  (D^npD,  xxvi.  12)  is  the  plural  to  ^Pt  (xxii.  23),  which 
forms  none  of  its  own  (cf.  post-biblical  riOTp  from  npnp).  Ver. 
276  is  abridged  from  ^nfe*  nipDD  DDK  "IK'K  WK  13*13,  praise  ye 
the  Lord,  ye  who  have  Israel  for  your  fountainhead.  tfw,  in 
accordance  with  the  sense,  has  Mugrash.  Israel  is  here  the 
name  of  the  patriarch,  from  whom  as  from  its  fountainhead 
the  nation  has  spread  itself  abroad ;  cf.  Isa.  xlviii.  1,  li.  1,  and 
as  to  the  syntax  l^fy  those  who  descend  from  thee,  Isa.  lviii. 
12.  In  the  festive  assembly  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  repre- 
sented by  their  princes.  Two  each  from  the  southern  and 
northern  tribes  are  mentioned.  Out  of  Benjamin  was  Israel's 
first  king,  the  first  royal  victor  over  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  Ben- 
jamin, according  to  the  promise  (Deut.  xxxiii.  12)  and  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  boundaries  (Josh,  xviii.  16  sq.,  xv.  7 
sq.),  lay  the  sanctuary  of  Israel.  Thus,  therefore,  the  tribe 
which,  according  both  to  order  of  birth  (Gen.  xliii.  29  sqq.) 
and  also  extent  of  jurisdiction  and  numbers  (1  Sam.  ix.  21), 
was  "  little,"  was  honoured  beyond  the  others.*  Judah,  how- 
ever, came  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  David,  and  became  for 
ever  the  royal  tribe.  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  are  the  tribes  highly 
praised  in  Deborah's  song  of  victory  (Judg.  v.  18,  cf.  iv.  6)  on 
account  of  their  patriotic  bravery.  E~}?,  giving  no  sense  when 
taken  from  the  well-known  verb  DTJ,  falls  back  upon  ITTJj  and 
is  consequently  equivalent  to  Cji  (cf.  Lam.  i.  13),  subduing  or 
ruling  them  ;  according  to  the  sense,  equivalent  to  D3  !Tfi  (1 
Kings  v.  30,  ix.  23,  2  Chron.  viii.  10),  like  D^tsn,  not  "  their 
leader  up,"  but  6  avayaycov  avrovs,  Isa.  Ixiii.  11,  not  =  DHHT 
(like  BjWy,  E'T^P),  which  would  signify  their  subduer  or  their 
subduers.  The  verb  rn"J,  elsewhere  to  subjugate,  oppress,  hold 
down  by  force,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4,  Lev.  xxv.  53,  is  here  used  of 
the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  leader  who  maintains  the  order 
of  a  stately  and  gorgeous  procession.  For  the  reference  to  the 
enemies,  u  their  subduer,"  is  without  any  coherence.  But  to 
render  the  parallel  word  DnJoa"i  "their  (the  enemies')  stoning" 
(Hengstenberg,  Vaihinger,  and  others,  according  to  Bottcher's 


*  Tertullian  calls  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  reference  to  his  name  and  his 
Benjamitish  origin,  parvus  Benjamin,  just  as  Augustine  calls  the  poetess  of 
the  Magnijicat,  nostra  tympanistria. 
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"  Proben"),  is,  to  say  nothing  more,  devoid  of  taste  ;  moreover 
DJ")  does  not  mean  to  throw  stones  with  a  sling,  but  to  stone  as 
a  judicial  procedure.     If  we  assign  to  the  verb  BJ"J  the  primary 

signification   congerere,  accumulare,  after  VIII.,  and    s 

then  Dnom  signifies  their  closely  compacted   band,  as  Jewish 

t  t  ;    •  O  »  ' 

expositors  have  explained  it  (DSUp  1X  D^np).  Even  if  we  con- 
nect  D3"J    with  Bj?"],  variegare,  or   compare   the    proper   name 

Djn  =         ,  socins   (Bottcher),  we   arrive  at   much  the  same 

meaning.  Hupfeld's  conjecture  DpBTj  is  consequently  un- 
necessary. 

Vers.  29-36.  The  poet  now  looks  forth  beyond  the  domain 
of  Israel,  and  describes  the  effects  of  Jahve's  deed  of  judg- 
ment and  deliverance  in  the  Gentile  world.  The  language  °f 
ver.  29a  is  addressed  to  Israel,  or  rather  to  its  king  (lxxxvi.  16, 
ex.  2) :  God,  to  whom  everything  is  subject,  has  given  Israel 
I'y,  victory  and  power  over  the  world.  Out  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  He  alone  can  preserve  Israel  upon  this  height  of 
power  upon  which  it  is  placed,  who  has  placed  it  thereon, 
grows  the  prayer :  establish  (pfV  with }  for  #,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  and  with  the  accent  on  the  ultima  on  account  of  the 
following  Aleph,  vid.  on  vi.  5),  Elohim,  that  which  Thou  hast 
wrought  for  us ;  Tty,  roborare,  as  in  Prov.  viii.  28,  Eccles.  vii. 
19,  LXX.  SwdficoaoVj  Symmachus  ivio"xyaov.  It  might  also 
be  interpreted :  show  Thyself  powerful  (cf.  n^"1,  xxi.  14), 
Thou  who  (Isa.  xlii.  24)  hast  wrought  for  us  (?y3  as  in  Isa. 
xliii.  13,  with  ?,  like  ?  »*"OT,  Isa.  Ixiv.  3)  ;  but  in  the  other  way 
of  taking  it  the  prayer  attaches  itself  more  sequentially  to  what 
precedes,  and  lxii.  12  shows  that  ft  can  also  represent  the 
neuter.  Hitzig  has  a  still  different  rendering:  the  powerful 
divine  help,  which  Thou  hast  given  us ;  but  although  n— 
instead  of  n—  in  the  stat.  construct,  is  Ephraimitish  style  (vid. 
on  xlv.  5),  yet  i"OT  for  T'y  is  an  unknown  word,  and  the  expres- 
sion "from  Thy  temple,"  which  is  manifestly  addressed  to 
Elohim,  shows  that  ^?VB  is  not  the  language  of  address  to  the 
king  (according  to  Hitzig,  to  Jehoshaphat).  The  language  of 
prayerful  address  is  retained  in  ver.  30.  From  the  words  ^3\"iO 
oi>BTP  by  there  is  nothing  to  be  transported  to  ver.  29b  (Hup- 
feld)  ;  for  ver.  30  would  thereby  become  stunted.     The  words 
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together  are  the  statement  of  the  starting-point  of  the  obla- 
tions belonging  to   v1?1 :    starting  from  Thy  temple,  which 
soars  aloft  over  Jerusalem,  may  kings  bring  Thee,  who  sittest 
enthroned  there  in  the  Holy  of  holies,  tributary  gifts  (W  as  in 
Ixxvi.  12,  Isa.  xviii.  7).     In  this  connection  (of  prayer)  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  desire  that  the  Temple  may  become  the  zenith 
or  cynosure,  and  Jerusalem  the  metropolis,  of  the  world.     In 
this  passage,  where  it  introduces  the  seat  of  religious  worship, 
the  taking  of  IP  as  expressing  the  primary  cause,  "  because  or 
on  account  of  Thy  Temple"  (Ewald),  is  not  to  be  entertained. 
In  ver.  31  follows  a  summons,  which  in  this  instance  is  only 
the  form  in  which  the  prediction  clothes  itself.     The  u  beast  of 
the  reed"  is  not  the  lion,  of  which  sojourn  among  the  reeds  is 
not  a  characteristic  (although  it  makes  its  home  inter  arun- 
dineta  Mesopotamice,  Ammianus,  xviii.  7,  and  in  the  thickets  of 
the  Jordan,  Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44,  Zech.  xi.  3).     The  reed  is  in 
itself  an  emblem  of  Egypt  (Isa.  xxxvi.  6,  cf.  xix.  6),  and  it  is 
therefore  either  the  crocodile,  the  usual  emblem  of  Pharaoh 
and  of  the  power  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix.  3,  cf.  Ps.  lxxiv.  13  sq.) 
that  is  meant,  or  even  the  hippopotamus  (Egyptian  p-ehe-mout), 
which  also  symbolizes  Egypt  in  Isa.  xxx.  6  (which  see),  and 
according  to  Job.  xl.  21  is  more  appropriately  than  the  croco- 
dile (D£  -\m  pnn,  Isa.  xxvii.  1)  called  rujj  n»n.     Egypt  ap- 
pears here  as  the  greatest  and  most  dreaded  worldly  power. 
Elohim  is  to  check  the  haughty  ones  who  exalt  themselves  over 
Israel  and  Israel's  God.     B^T?^  strong  ones,  are  bulls  (xxii. 
13)  as  an  emblem  of  the  kings;  and  vJJJ  explains  itself  by  the 
genit,  epexeg.  E^l? :  together  with  (Beth  of  the  accompaniment 
as  in  ver.  31  b,  lxvi.  13,  and  beside  the  plur.  humanus,  Jer.  xli. 
15)  the  calves,  viz.  the  peoples,  over  whom  those  bulls  rule. 
With  the  one  emblem  of  Egypt  is  combined  the  idea  of  defiant 
self-confidence,  and  with  the  other  the  idea  of  comfortable 
security  (yid.  Jer.  xlvi.  20  sq.).     That  which  is  brought  pro- 
minently forward  as  the  consequence  of  the  menace  is  moulded 
in  keeping  with  these  emblems.     DSnnD,  which  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Flaminius  substantially  correctly  :  ut  supplex  veniat, 
is  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  part.  fut.  (according  to  the  Arabic 

grammar,    ^j^     \\^9  lit,  a  predisposed  condition).      It  thus 
comprehensively  in  the  singular  (like  "O^  m  viii.  9)  with  one 
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stroke  depicts  thoroughly  humbled  pride  ;  for  Dp"}  (cf.  DD"j) 
signifies  to  stamp,  pound,  or  trample,  to  knock  down,  and  the 
Hithpa.  either  to  behave  as  a  trampling  one,  Prov.  vi.  3,  or  to 
trample  upon  one's  self,  i.e.  to  cast  one's  self  violently  upon  the 
ground.  Others  explain  it  as  conculcandum  se  prcebere  ;  but 
such  a  meaning  cannot  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Hebrew  Hitlipael;  moreover  this  "suffering  one's  self  to  be 
trampled  upon"  does  not  so  well  suit  the  words,  which  require 
a  more  active  sense,  viz.  ^Kpjna,  in  which  is  expressed  the 
idea  that  the  riches  which  the  Gentiles  have  hitherto  employed 
in  the  service  of  God-opposed  worldliness,  are  now  offered  to  the 
God  of  Israel  by  those  who  both  in  outward  circumstances  and 
in  heart  are  vanquished  (cf.  Isa.  lx.  9).  ^IP^m  (from  YTl, 
confringere)  is  a  piece  of  uncoined  silver,  a  bar,  wedge,  or 
ingot  of  silver.  In  "W3  there  is  a  wide  leap  from  the  call  "W3 
to  the  language  of  description.  This  rapid  change  is  also  to 
be  found  in  other  instances,  and  more  especially  in  this  dithy- 
rambic  Psalm  we  may  readily  give  up  any  idea  of  a  change  in 
the  pointing,  as  "tfr  or  "ite  (LXX.  Siaa/topTriaov)  ;  1T3,  as  it 
stands,  cannot  be  imperative  (Hitzig),  for  the  final  vowel  essen- 
tial to  the  imperat.  Piel  is  wanting.  God  hath  scattered  the 
peoples  delighting  in  war ;  war  is  therefore  at  an  end,  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  realized. 

In  ver.  32,  the  contemplation  of  the  future  again  takes  a 
different  turn :  futures  follow  as  the  most  natural  expression 
of  that  which  is  future.  The  form  VTiiO  more  usually  found 
in  pause,  here  stands  pathetically  at  the  beginning,  as  in  Job 

xii.  6.     D^Dtprjj  compared  with  the  Arabic  *A^  (whence     a  ^ 

a  nose,  a  word  erroneously  denied  by  Gesenius),  would  signify 
the  supercilious,  contemptuous  (cf.  ""',.«,  nasutus,  as  an  appella- 
tion of  a  proud  person  who  will  put  up  with  nothing).  On 
the  other  hand,  compared  with  *£^,   it  would  mean  the  fat 

ones,  inasmuch  as  this  verbal  stem  (root  ^J^>~,  cf.  fi"]P;n,  2  Sam. 
xxii.  12),  starting  from  the  primary  signification  "  to  be  pressed 
together,"  also  signifies  "  to  be  compressed,  become  compact," 
i.e.  to  regain  one's  plumpness,  to  make  flesh  and  fat,  applied, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  to  wasted  men  and 
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animals.     The  commonly  compared  aJoSo-,  vir  magni  famulitii, 

is  not  at  all  natural, — a  usage  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
intransitive  signification  proper  to  the  verb  starting  from  its 
radical  signification,  "to  become  or  be  angry,  to  be  zealous 
about  any  one  or  anything,"  inasmuch  as  the  nomen  verbale 

a^  signifies  in  the  concrete  sense  a  person,  or  collectively 

persons,  for  whose  maintenance,  safety,  and  honour  one  is 
keenly  solicitous,  such  as  the  members  of  the  family,  house- 
hold attendants,  servants,  neighbours,  clients  or  proteges, 
guest-friends ;  also  a  thing  which  one  ardently  seeks,  and  over 
the  preservation  of  which  one  keeps  zealous  watch  (Fleischer). 
Here  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  connecting  link  whatever 
in  the  Arabic  which  might  furnish  some  hold  for  the  Hebrew ; 
hence  it  will  be  more  advisable,  by  comparison  of  fy?K>'n  and 
\wny  to  understand  by  D^D^'n,  the  resplendent,  most  distin- 
guished ones,  perillustres.  The  dignitaries  of  Egypt  come  to 
give  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  ^Ethiopia,  disheartened 
by  fear  before  Jahve  (cf.  Hab.  iii.  7),  causes  his  hands  to  run 
to  Elohim,  i.e.  hastens  to  stretch  them  out.  Thus  it  is  inter- 
preted by  most  expositors.  Bat  if  it  is  VT,  why  is  it  not  also 
pnjf  We  reply,  the  Hebrew  style,  even  in  connection  with 
words  that  stand  close  beside  one  another,  does  not  seek  to 
avoid  either  the  enallage  generis  {e.g.  Job  xxxix.  3,  16),  or  the 
enall.  numeri  (e.g.  Ixii.  5).  But  w  to  cause  the  hands  to  run  " 
is  a  far-fetched  and  easily  misunderstood  figure.  We  may 
avoid  it,  if,  with  Bottcher  and  Olshausen,  we  disregard  the 
accentuation  and  interpret  thus,  "  Cush — his  hands  cause  to 
hasten,  i.e.  bring  on  in  haste  (1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  2  Chron. 
xxxv.  13),  to  Elohim,"  viz.  propitiating  gifts;  P"jn  being  the 
predicate  to  VT,  according  to  Ges.  §  146,  3. 

Ver.  33.  The  poet  stands  so  completely  in  the  midst  of  this 
glory  of  the  end,  that  soaring  onwards  in  faith  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  he  calls  upon  them  to  render  praise  to 
the  God  of  Israel.  3317  attaches  itself  to  the  dominating 
notion  of  VW  in  ver.  33a.  The  heavens  of  heavens  (Deut.  x. 
14)  are  by  Dip  described  as  primeval  (perhaps,  following  the 
order  of  their  coming  into  existence,  as  extending  back  beyond 
the  heavens  that  belong  to  our  globe,  of  the  second  and  fourth 
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day  of  Civation).  God  is  said  to  ride  along  in  the  primeval 
heavens  of  the  heavens  (Deut.  xxxiii.  26),  when  hy  means  of 
the  cherub  (xviii.  11)  He  extends  His  operations  to  all  parts 
of  these  infinite  distances  and  heights.  The  epithet  a  who 
rideth  alonp;  in  the  heavens  of  heavens  of  the  first  beginning" 

CT  OCT 

denotes  the  exalted  majesty  of  the  superterrestrial  One,  who 
on  account  of  His  immanency  in  history  is  called  "He  who 
rideth  along  through  the  steppes"  (nunyn  22iy  ver.  5).  In 
Wp3  jn*  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  thought  expressed  above 
in  ver.  12  by  "1DK  JW;  what  is  intended  is  God's  voice  of 
power,  which  thunders  down  everything  that  contends  against 
Him.  Since  in  the  expression  itip3  jnj  (xlvi.  7,  Jer.  xii.  8)  the 
voice,  according  to  Ges.  §  138,  rem.  3,  note,  is  conceived  of  as 
the  medium  of  the  giving,  i.e.  of  the  giving  forth  from  one's 
self,  of  the  making  one's  self  heard,  we  must  take  T*y  b)p  not  as 
the  object  (as  in  the  Latin  phrase  sonitum  dare),  but  as  an 
apposition :  *  behold,  He  maketh  Himself  heard  with  His 
voice,  a  powerful  voice.  Thus  let  them  then  give  God  ?'y,  i.e. 
render  back  to  Him  in  praise  that  acknowledges  His  omnipo- 
tence, the  omnipotence  which  He  hath,  and  of  which  He  gives 
abundant  proof.  His  glory  (njSJ)  rules  over  Israel,  more  par- 
ticularly as  its  guard  and  defence ;  His  power  (ty),  however, 
embraces  all  created  things,  not  the  earth  merely,  but  also  the 
loftiest  regions  of  the  sky.  The  kingdom  of  grace  reveals  the 
majesty  and  glory  of  His  redemptive  work  (cf.  Eph.  i.  6),  the 
kingdom  of  nature  the  universal  dominion  of  His  omnipotence. 
To  this  call  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  they  respond  in  ver. 
36 :  "  Awful  is  Eiohim  out  of  thy  sanctuaries."  The  words 
are  addressed  to  Israel,  consequently  MNp?  is  not  the  heavenly 
and  earthly  sanctuary  (Hitzig),  but  the  one  sanctuary  in  Jeru- 
salem (Ezek.  xxi.  7  [2])  in  the  manifold  character  of  its  holy 
places  (Jer.  li.  51,  cf.  Am.  vii.  9).  Commanding  reverence — 
such  is  the  confession  of  the  Gentile  world — doth  Eiohim  rule 
from  thy  most  holy  places,  O  Israel,  the  God  who  hath  chosen 
thee  as  His  mediatorial  people.  The  second  part  of  the  con- 
fession runs :  the  God  of  Israel  giveth  power  and  abundant 
strength  to  the  people,  viz.  whose  God  He  is,  equivalent  to 


*  The  accentuation  does  not  decide  ;  it  admits  of  our  taking  it  in  both 
ways.     Cf.  xiv.  5,  xli.  2,  lviii.  7,  lxviii.  28,  Prov.  xiii.  22,  xxvii.  1. 
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te$  xxix.  11.     Israel's  might  in  the  omnipotence  of  God  it  is 
which  the  Gentile  world  has  experienced,  and  from  which  it 
has  deduced  the  universal  fact  of  experience,  ver.  366.     All 
peoples  with  their  gods  succumb  at  last  to  Israel  and  its  God. 
This  confession  of  the  Gentile  world  closes  with  DWK  tpna 
(which  is  preceded  by  Mugrash  transformed  out  of  Atlinach). 
That  which  the  psalmist  said  in  the  name  of  Israel  in  ver.  20, 
"Blessed   be  the  Lord,"  now  re-echoes  from  all  the  world, 
"Blessed  be  Elohim."     The  world  is  overcome  by  the  church 
of  Jahve,  and  that  not  merely  in  outward  form,  but  spiritually. 
The  taking  up  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  this  the  great  theme  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  also 
after  all  the  theme  of  this  Psalm.     The  first  half  closed  with 
Jahve's    triumphant   ascension,    the    second    closes   with    the 
results  of  His  victory  and  triumph,  which  embrace  the  world 
of  peoples. 

PSALM  LXIX. 

PRAYER  OUT  OF  THE  DEPTH  OF  AFFLICTION  BORNE 
FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  TRUTH. 

2  SAVE  me,  Elohim,  for  the  waters  press  upon  my  life.  ^ 

3  I  have  sunk  in  the  mud  of  the  abyss,  and  there  is  no  standing ; 
I  am  fallen  into  the  depths  of  the  waters  and  a  flood  over- 

floweth  me. 

4  I  am  wearied  by  my  calling,  my  throat  is  parched, 
Mine  eyes  have  failed,  I  who  wait  for  my  God. 

5  More  than  the  hairs  of  my  head  are  those  who  hate  me 

without  a  cause, 
Numerous  are  my  destroyers,  mine  enemies  falsely — 
That  which  I  stole  not,  I  must  then  restore. 

6  Elohim,  Thou  knowest  of  my  folly, 

And  my  guiltinesses  are  not  hidden  from  Thee. 

7  Let  not  those  be  ashamed,  in  me,  who  wait  on  Thee,  O 

Lord,  Jahve  of  hosts, 
Let  not  those  be  confounded,  in  me,  who  seek  Thee,  O  God 
of  Israel ! 
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8  For  for  Thy  sake  have  I  borne  reproach, 
Shame  hath  covered  my  face. 

9  I  am  become  estranged  from  my  brethren, 
And  an  alien  to  my  mother's  children. 

10  For  the  zeal  of  Thy  house  hath  consumed  me, 

And  the  reproaches  of  those  who  reproach  Thee  are  fallen 
upon  me. 

11  As  for  me,  my  soul  wept  fasting, 
And  it  became  reproaches  to  me. 

12  I  made  sackcloth  my  garment, 
And  became  a  satire  to  them. 

13  Those  who  sit  in  the  gate  talk  of  me. 
And  the  music  of  the  carousers. 

14  Yet  I,  I  pray  to  Thee,  Jahve,  in  a  time  of  favour, 
Elohim,  by  reason  of  Thy  great  mercy ; 
Answer  me  with  the  truth  of  Thy  salvation ! 

15  Rescue  me  out  of  the  mud,  that  I  sink  not ; 

Let  me  be  rescued  from  my  haters  and  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  waters. 

16  Let  not  the  flood  of  waters  overflow  me, 
And  let  not  the  abyss  swallow  me  up, 

And  let  not  the  well  close  its  mouth  upon  me. 

17  Answer  me,  Jahve,  for  good  is  Thy  loving-kindness ; 
According  to  the  abundance  of  Thy  compassion  turn  Thou 

unto  me. 

18  And  hide  not  Thy  face  from  Thy  servant, 
For  I  am  afraid,  speedily  answer  me. 

19  Draw  near  to  my  soul,  redeem  it, 
Because  of  mine  enemies  deliver  me. 

20  Thou  knowest  my  reproach,  and  my  shame,  and  my  dis- 

honour ; 
Present  to  Thee  are  all  mine  adversaries. 

21  Reproach  hath  broken  my  heart,  and  I  became  sick  unto 
I  hoped  for  pity,  but  in  vain,  [death , 
And  for  comforters — finding  none. 
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22  They  gave  me  for  my  meat  gall, 

And  for  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink, 

23  Let  their  table  before  them  become  a  snare, 
And  to  the  unconcerned  a  trap. 

24  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  that  they  see  not, 
And  make  their  loins  continually  to  shake. 

25  Pour  out  upon  them  Thine  indignation, 

And  let  the  burning  of  Thine  anger  seize  them. 

26  Let  their  village  be  desolate, 

In  their  tents  let  there  be  no  dweller. 

27  For  him  who  is  smitten  of  Thee  they  persecute, 
And  of  the  pain  of  Thy  pierced  ones  do  they  tell. 

28  Add  Thou  iniquity  to  their  iniquity, 

And  let  them  not  enter  into  Thy  righteousness. 

29  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life, 

And  with  the  righteous  let  them  not  be  written  down  1 

30  I,  however,  am  afflicted  and  in  pain, 

Thy  help,  Elohim,  shall  set  me  up  on  high. 

31  I  will  praise  the  name  of  Elohim  with  song, 
And  extol  it  with  thanksgiving. 

32  And  it  shall  please  Jahve  better  than  young  bullocks, 
Having  horns,  cleaving  the  hoof. 

33  The  afflicted  seeing  it,  shall  rejoice ; 

Ye  who  seek  after  Elohim — let  your  heart  revive ! 

34  For  observant  of  the  needy  is  Jahve, 
And  His  captives  doth  He  not  despise. 

35  Let  heaven  and  earth  praise  Him, 

The  seas  and  everything  that  moveth  therein. 

36  For  Elohim  will  save  Zion  and  build  the  cities  of  Judah, 
That  they  may  dwell  there  and  possess  them. 

37  And  the  seed  of  His  servants  shall  inherit  them, 
And  those  who  love  His  name  shall  dwell  therein. 

This  Psalm  follows  Ps.  lxviii.  because  in  vers.  36  sq.  the 
very  same  thought  is  expressed  in  unfigurative  language,  that 
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we  found  in  lxviii.  11  represented  under  a  figure,  viz.  Thy 
creatures  dwelt  therein.  In  other  respects  the  two  Psalms  are 
as  different  as  day  and  night.  Ps.  lxix.  is  not  a  martial  and 
triumphal  Psalm,  but  a  Psalm  of  affliction  which  does  not 
brighten  until  near  the  close ;  and  it  is  not  the  church  that  is 
the  speaker  here,  as  in  the  preceding  Psalm,  but  an  individual. 
This  individual,  according  to  the  inscription,  is  David ;  and  if 
David,  it  is  not  the  ideal  righteous  man  (Hengstenberg),  but 
David  the  righteous,  and  that  when  he  was  unjustly  persecuted 
by  SauL  The  description  of  suffering  harmonizes  in  many 
points  with  the  Psalms  belonging  to  the  time  of  Saul,  even  the 
estrangement  of  his  nearest  adherents,  lxix.  9,  xxxi.  12  (cf. 
xxvii.  10) ;  the  fasting  till  he  is  thoroughly  enfeebled,  lxix.  11, 
cix.  24 ;  the  curse  upon  his  foes,  in  which  respect  Ps.  xxxv., 
lxix.,  and  cix.  form  a  fearful  gradation ;  and  the  inspiriting 
call  to  the  saints  who  are  his  companions  in  suffering,  lxix.  33, 
xxii.  27,  xxxi.  25.  Were  there  no  doubt  about  Ps.  xl.  being 
Davidic,  then  the  Davidic  origin  of  Ps.  lxix.  would  at  the  same 
time  be  firmly  established;  but  instead  of  their  inscriptions 
*IV"6  being  mutually  confirmatory,  they  tend,  on  the  contrary, 
to  shake  our  confidence.  These  two  Psalms  are  closely  related 
as  twin-Psalms :  in  both  the  poet  describes  his  suffering  as  a 
sinking  into  a  miry  pit ;  in  both  we  meet  with  the  same  depre- 
ciation of  ceremonial  sacrifice ;  the  same  method  of  denoting  a 
great  multitude,  "  more  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,"  lxix.  5, 
xl.  13 ;  and  the  same  prospect  of  the  faith  of  the  saints  being 
strengthened,  lxix.  33,  7,  xl.  17,  4. 

But  whilst  in  Ps.  xl.  it  is  more  the  style  and  in  general 
the  outward  form  than  the  contents  that  militate  against  its 
Davidic  authorship,  in  Ps.  lxix.  it  is  not  so  much  in  form  as 
in  subject-matter  that  we  find  much  that  does  not  accord  with 
David's  authorship.  For  this  reason  Clericus  and  Vogel  (in 
his  dissertation  Inscriptiones  Psalmorum  serius  demum  additas 
videri,  1767)  have  long  ago  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
Tfi^ ;  and  Hitzig  has  more  fully  supported  the  conjecture  pre- 
viously advanced  by  Seiler,  von  Bengel,  and  others,  that  Ps. 
lxix.,  as  also  Ps.  xl.,  is  by  Jeremiah.  The  following  points 
favour  this  view  :  (1)  The  martyrdom  which  the  author 
endured  in  his  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  in  his  self-mortifica- 
tion, and  in  this  consuming  of  himself  with  the  scorn  and 
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deadly  hostility  of  his  foes;  we  may  compare  more  particularly 
Jer.  xv.  15-18,  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  prophet  very 
closely  allied  in  spirit  to  both  these  Psalms.  (2)  The  murder- 
ous animosity  which  the  prophet  had  to  endure  from  the  men 
©f  Anathoth,  Jer.  xi.  18  sq.,  with  which  the  complaint  of  the 
psalmist  in  ver.  9  fully  accords.  (3)  The  close  of  the  Psalm, 
vers.  35-37,  which  is  like  a  summary  of  that  which  Jeremiah 
foretells  in  the  Book  of  the  Restoration,  ch.  xxx.-xxxiii. 
(4)  The  peculiar  character  of  Jeremiah's  sufferings,  who  was 
cast  by  the  princes,  as  being  an  enemy  to  his  country,  into  the 
waterless  but  muddy  cistern  of  prince  Malchiah  (Malktja)  in 
the  court  of  the  guard,  and  there  as  it  were  buried  alive.  It  is 
true,  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  6  it  is  said  of  this  cistern  that  there  was 
"no  water,  but  only  mire,"  which  seems  to  contradict  the 
language  of  the  PsaJm ;  but  since  he  sank  into  the  mud,  the 
meaning  is  that  just  then  there  was  no  water  standing  in  it  as 
at  other  times,  otherwise  he  must  at  once  have  been  drowned. 
Nevertheless,  that  he  was  in  peril  of  his  life  is  clear  to  us  from 
the  third  kinah  (Lam.  ch.  iii.),  which  in  other  respects  also  has 
many  points  of  close  contact  with  Ps.  lxix. ;  for  there  in  vers. 
53-58  he  says :  u  They  cut  off  my  life  in  the  pit  and  cast  stones 
at  me.  Waters  flowed  over  my  head;  I  thought:  I  am  undone, 
I  called  upon  2hy  name,  Jahve,  out  of  the  lowest  pit.  Thou 
didst  hear  my  cry :  Hide  not  Thine  ear  from  the  outpouring  of 
*my  hearty  from  my  cry  for  help  !  Thou  didst  draw  near  in  the 
day  that  I  cried,  Thou  saidst :  Fear  not"  The  view  of  Hitzig, 
that  in  Ps.  lxix.  we  have  this  prayer  out  of  the  pit,  has  many 
things  in  its  favour,  and  among  them,  (5)  the  style,  which  on 
the  whole  is  like  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  many  coincidences 
with  the  prophet's  language  and  range  of  thought  visible  in 
single  instances.  But  how  could  this  Psalm  have  obtained  the 
inscription  TTli>?  Could  it  be  on  account  of  the  similarity 
between  the  close  of  Ps.  lxix.  and  the  close  of  Ps.  xxii.  ?  And 
why  should  not  Ps.  lxxi.,  which  is  to  all  appearance  by  Jere- 
miah, also  have  the  inscription  IVlb  ?  Ps.  lxix.  is  wanting  in 
that  imitative  character  by  which  Ps.  lxxi.  so  distinctly  points 
to  Jeremiah.  Therefore  we  duly  recognise  the  instances  and 
considerations  brought  forward  against  the  Jeremianic  author- 
ship by  Keil  (Luth.  Zeitschrift,  1860,  S.  485  f.)  and  Kurtz 
(Dorpater  Zeitschrift,  1865,  S.  58  ff.),  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
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we  still  maintain,  as  formerly,  that  the  Psalm  admits  of  being 
much  more  satisfactorily  explained  from  the  life  of  Jeremiah 
than  that  of  David. 

The  passion  Psalms  are  the  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  most  frequently  cited  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
after  Ps.  xxii.  there  is  no  Psalm  referred  to  in  so  many  ways 
as  Ps.  lxix.  (1)  The  enemies  of  Jesus  hated  Him  without  a 
cause :  this  fact,  according  to  John  xv.  25,  is  foretold  in  ver.  5. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  quotation  by  John  refers  to  lxix.  5 
than  to  xxxv.  19.  (2)  When  Jesus  drove  the  buyers  and 
sellers  out  of  the  Temple,  ver.  10a  received  its  fulfilment, 
according  to  John  ii.  17 :  the  fierce  flame  of  zeal  against  the 
profanation  of  the  house  of  God  consumes  Him,  and  because 
of  this  zeal  He  is  hated  and  despised,  (3)  He  willingly  bore 
this  reproach,  being  an  example  to  us ;  ver.  10b  of  our  Psalm 
being,  according  to  Rom.  xv.  3,  fulfilled  in  Him.  (4)  Accord- 
ing to  Acts  i.  20,  the  imprecation  in  ver.  26a  has  received  its 
fulfilment  in  Judas  Iscariot.  The  suffixes  in  this  passage  are 
plural ;  the  meaning  can  therefore  only  be  that  indicated  by 
J  H.  Michaelis,  quod  Me  primus  et  proe  reliquis  hujus  maledic- 
tionis  se  fecerit  participem.  (5)  According  to  Rom.  xi.  9  sq<, 
vers.  23  sq.  of  the  Psalm  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  present 
rejection  of  Israel.  The  apostle  does  not  put  these  impreca- 
tions directly  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  just  as  in  fact  they  are 
not  appropriate  to  the  lips  of  the  suffering  Saviour ;  he  only 
says  that  what  the  psalmist  there,  in  the  zealous  ardour  of  the 
prophetic  Spirit — a  zeal  partaking  of  the  severity  of  Sinai  and 
of  the  spirit  of  Elias — invokes  upon  his  enemies,  has  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled  in  those  who  wickedly  have  laid  violent  hands 
upon  the  Holy  One  of  God.  The  typically  prophetic  hints  of 
the  Psalm  are  far  from  being  exhausted  by  these  New  Testa- 
ment quotations.  One  is  reminded,  in  connection  with  ver.  13, 
of  the  mockery  of  Jesus  by  the  soldiers  in  the  praetorium,  Matt, 
xxvii.  27—30;  by  ver.  22,  of  the  offer  of  vinegar  mingled  with 
gall  (according  to  Mark  xv.  23,  wine  mingled  with  myrrh) 
which  Jesus  refused,  before  the  crucifixion,  Matt,  xxvii.  34, 
and  of  the  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  which  they  put  to  the 
mouth  of  the  crucified  One  by  means  of  a  stalk  of  hyssop, 
John  xix.  29  sq.  When  John  there  says  that  Jesus,  freely  and 
consciously  preparing  Himself  to  die,  only  desired  a  drink  in 
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order  that,  according  to  God's  appointment,  the  Scripture  might 
receive  its  utmost  fulfilment,  he  thereby  points  back  to  Ps.  xxii. 
16  and  lxix.  22.  And  what  an  amount  of  New  Testament 
light,  so  to  speak,  falls  upon  ver.  27a  when  we  compare  with 
it  Isa.  ch.  liii.  and  Zech.  xiii.  7  !  The  whole  Psalm  is  typically 
prophetic,  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  declaration  of  a  history  of  life  and 
suffering  moulded  by  God  into  a  factual  prediction  concerning 
Jesus  the  Christ,  whether  it  be  the  story  of  a  king  or  a  prophet ; 
and  in  as  far  as  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  has  even  moulded  the 
declaration  itself  into  the  language  of  prophecy  concerning  the 
future  One. 

The  Psalm  falls  into  three  parts,  consisting  of  the  following 
strophes :  (1)  3.  5.  6.  6.  7  ;  (2)  5.  6.  7 ;  (3)  6.  6.  6.  6.  6.  Does 
DWisy  perhaps  point  to  the  preponderating  six-line  strophes 
under  the  emblem  of  the  six-leaved  lily  ?  This  can  hardly  be 
the  case.  The  old  expositors  said  that  the  Psalm  wras  so  in- 
scribed because  it  treats  of  the  white  rose  of  the  holy  innocence 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  red  rose  of  His  precious  blood.  }BhB> 
properly  does  not  signify  a  rose;  this  flower  was  altogether 
unknown  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  time  this  Psalm  was  written. 
The  rose  was  not  transplanted  thither  out  of  Central  Asia  until 
much  later,  and  was  called  TTj  (poBov)  ;  \&W9  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  white,  and  in  the  Holy  Land  mostly  red,  lily — certainly, 
as  a  plant,  a  beautiful  emblem  of  Christ.  Propter  me,  says 
Origen,  qui  in  convalle  eram7  Sponsus  descendit  et  Jit  lilium. 

Vers.  2-14.  Out  of  deep  distress,  the  work  of  his  foes, 
the  complaining  one  cries  for  help;  he  thinks  upon  his  sins, 
which  his  sufferings  bring  to  his  remembrance,  but  he  is  also 
distinctly  conscious  that  he  is  an  object  of  scorn  and  hostility 
for  God's  sake,  and  from  His  mercy  he  looks  for  help  in  accord- 
ance with  His  promises.  The  waters  are  said  to  rush  in  unto 
the  soul  (tfaj—J^j  when  they  so  press  upon  the  imperilled  one 
that  the  soul,  i.e.  the  life  of  the  body,  more  especially  the  breath, 
is  threatened ;  cf.  Jonah  ii.  6,  Jer.  iv.  10.  Waters  are  also  a 
figure  of  calamities  that  come  on  like  a  flood  and  drag  one  into 
their  vortex,  xviii.  17,  xxxii.  6,  cxxiv.  5,  cf.  lxvi.  12,  lxxxviii. 
8,  18 ;  here,  however,  the  figure  is  cut  off  in  such  a  way  that 
it  conveys  the  impression  of  reality  expressed  in  a  poetical  form, 
as  in  Ps.  xl.,  and  much  the  same  as  in  Jonah's  psalm.     The 
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soft,  yielding  morass  is  called  j)sT,  and  the  eddying  deep  H7WD. 
The  nomen  Hophal.  "WO  signifies  properly  a  being  placed,  then 
a  standing-place,  or  firm  standing  (LXX.  vTroaracns),  like 
ntsp,  that  which  is  stretched  out,  extension,  Isa.  viii.  8.     rP2i^ 

(Ephraimitish  n?3p)  is  a  streaming,  a  flood,  from  blti,  J-*--,  to 

stream,  flow  (cf.  note  on  lviii.  9a).  3  Kia,  to  fall  into,  as  in 
Ixvi.  12,  and  *]££>  with  an  accusative,  to  overflow,  as  in  cxxiv.  4. 
The  complaining  one  is  nearly  drowned  in  consequence  of  his 
sinking  down,  for  he  has  long  cried  in  vain  for  help :  he  is 
wearied  by  continual  crying  (2  JHJ,  as  in  vi.  7,  Jer.  xlv.  3),  his 
throat  is  parched  fTO  from  Tin ;  LXX.  and  Jerome :  it  is 
become  hoarse),  his  eyes  have  failed  (Jer.  xiv.  6)  him,  who 
waits  upon  his  God.  The  participle  ?rVD?  equal  to  a  relative 
clause,  is,  as  in  xviii.  51,  1  Kings  xiv.  6,  attached  to  the  suffix 
of  the  preceding  noun  (Hitzig).  Distinct  from  this  use  of  the 
participle  without  the  article  is  the  adverbially  qualifying  par- 
ticiple in  Gen.  iii.  8,  Cant.  v.  2,  cf  7?,  2  Sam.  xii.  21,  xviii.  14. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  correction  of  the  text  7JTB  (LXX. 
dirb  rov  eKiri^eiv  fie).  Concerning  the  accentuation  of  EH  vid. 
on  xxxviii.  20.  Apart  from  the  words  "  more  than  the  hairs 
of  my  head"  (xl.  13),  the  complaint  of  the  multitude  of  ground- 
less enemies  is  just  the  same  as  in  xxxviii.  20,  xxxv.  19,  cf. 
cix.  3,  both  in  substance  and  expression.  Instead  of  WPV*?, 
my  destroyers,  the  Syriac  version  has  the  reading  Trtovyp  (more 
numerous  than  my  bones),  which  is  approved  by  Hupfeld ;  but 
to  reckon  the  multitude  of  the  enemy  by  the  number  of  one's 
own  bones  is  both  devoid  of  taste  and  unheard  of.  Moreover 
the  reading  of  our  text  finds  support,  if  it  need  any,  in  Lam. 
iii.  52  sq.  The  words,  "  what  I  have  not  taken  away,  I  must 
then  restore,"  are  intended  by  way  of  example,  and  perhaps,  as 
also  in  Jer.  xv.  10,  as  a  proverbial  expression :  that  which  I 
have  not  done  wrong,  I  must  suffer  for  (cf.  Jer.  xv.  10,  and  the 
similar  complaint  in  Ps.  xxxv.  11).  One  is  tempted  to  take  TN 
in  the  sense  of  u  nevertheless "  (Ewald),  a  meaning,  however, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  convey.  In  this  passage 
it  takes  the  place  of  riNt  (cf.  o(/tw?  for  ravTa,  Matt.  vii.  12), 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  prominence  to  the  restitution  desired,  as 
an  inference  from  a  false  assumption :  then,  although  I  took  it 
not  away,  stole  it  not. 
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The  transition  from  the  bewailing  of  suffering  to  a  confes- 
sion of  sin  is  like  xl.  13.  In  the  undeserved  persecution  which 
he  endures  at  the  hand  of  man,  he  is  obliged  nevertheless  to 
recognise  well-merited  chastisement  from  the  side  of  God.  And 
whilst  by  £JJT  rnntf  (cf.  xl.  10,  Jer.  xv.  15,  xvii.  16,  xviii.  23,  and 
on  b  as  an  exponent  of  the  object,  Jer.  xvi.  16,  xl.  2)  he  does 
not  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  sinner  after  the  standard  of  his 
own  shortsightedness,  but  of  the  divine  omniscience,  he  at  the 
same  time  commends  his  sinful  need,  which  with  self-accusing 
modesty  he  calls  rat*  (xxxviii.  6)  and  niDKW  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
10),  to  the  mercy  of  the  omniscient  One.  Should  he,  the 
sinner,  be  abandoned  by  God  to  destruction,  then  all  those  who 
are  faithful  in  their  intentions  towards  the  Lord  would  be 
brought  to  shame  and  confusion  in  him,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  be  taunted  with  this  example.  T)P  designates  the  godly 
from  the  side  of  the  ttIgtis,  and  T^i??P  from  the  side  of  the 
ayaTrrj.  The  multiplied  names  of  God  are  so  many  appeals  to 
God's  honour,  to  the  truthfulness  of  His  covenant  relationship. 
The  person  praying  here  is,  it  is  true,  a  sinner,  but  that  is  no 
justification  of  the  conduct  of  men  towards  him  ;  he  is  suffering 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  it  is  the  Lord  Himself  who  is  reviled 
in  him.  It  is  upon  this  he  bases  his  prayer  in  ver.  8.  *J vj, 
for  Thy  sake,  as  in  xliv.  23,  Jer.  xv.  15.  The  reproach  that  he 
has  to  bear,  and  ignominy  that  has  covered  his  face  and  made 
it  quite  unrecognisable  (xliv.  16,  cf.  lxxxiii.  17),  have  totally 
estranged  (xxxviii.  12,  cf.  Ixxxviii.  9,  Job  xix.  13-15,  Jer. 
xii.  6)  from  him  even  his  own  brethren  (^,  parallel  word 
*DK  VJ2,  as  in  1.  20;  cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  Gen.  xlix.  8,  where 
the  interchange  designedly  takes  another  form  of  expression)  ; 
for  the  glow  of  his  zeal  (nwjp  from  Wjj,  according  to  the  Arabic, 
to  be  a  deep  or  bright  red)  for  the  house  of  Jahve,  viz.  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  congregation  gathered 
about  it  (which  is  never  directly  called  "the  house  of  Jahve" 
in  the  Old  Testament,  vid.  Kohler  on  Zech.  ix.  8,  but  here,  as  in 
Num.  xii.  7,  Hos.  viii.  1,  is  so  called  in  conjunction  with  the 
sanctuary),  as  also  for  the  honour  of  Him  who  sits  enthroned 
therein,  consumes  him,  like  a  fire  burning  in  his  l>ones  which 
incessantly  breaks  forth  and  rages  all  through  him  (Jer.  xx.  9, 
xxiii.  9),  and  therefore  all  the  malice  of  those  who  are  estranged 
from  God  is  concentrated  upon  and  against  him. 
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He  now  goes  on  to  describe  how  sorrow  for  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  the  house  of  God  has  brought  nothing  but  reproach  to 
him  (cf.  cix.  24  sq.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  ^33  is  an  alter- 
nating subject  to  n33N1  (fut.  consec.  without  being  apocopated), 
cf.  Jer.  xiii.  17,  or  a  more  minutely  defining  accusative  as  in 
Isa.  xxvi.  9  (yid.  on  iii.  5),  or  whether,  together  with  Dtea,  it 
forms  a  circumstantial  clause  (et  flevi  dum  in  jejunio  esset 
anima  mea),  or  even  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  taken  as  an 
accusative  of  the  object  in  a  pregnant  construction  (=  n33 
i#W  SJBBh,  xlii.  5,  1  Sam.  i.  15) :  I  wept  away  my  soul  in  fast- 
ing. Among  all  these  possible  renderings,  the  last  is  the  least 
probable,  and  the  first,  according  to  xliv.  3,  lxxxiii.  19,  by  far 
the  most  probable,  and  also  that  which  is  assumed  by  the  ac- 
centuation.* The  reading  of  the  LXX.  H3JJNV  fcal  awe/cd-dra 
(Olshausen,  Hupfeld,  and  Bottcher),  is  a  very  natural  (xxxv. 
13)  exchange  of  the  poetically  bold  expression  for  one  less 
choice  and  less  expressive  (since  B>M  nay  is  a  phrase  of  the 
Pentateuch  equivalent  to  DW).  The  garb  of  mourning,  like 
the  fasting,  is  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  public  distresses,  not, 
as  in  xxxv.  13,  of  personal  condolence ;  concerning  njnw ,  vid. 
on  iii.  6.  On  account  of  this  mourning,  reproach  after  re- 
proach comes  upon  him,  and  they  fling  gibes  and  raillery  at 
him ;  everywhere,  both  in  the  gate,  the  place  where  the  judges 
sit  and  where  business  is  transacted,  and  also  at  carousals,  he 
is  jeered  at  and  traduced  (Lam.  iii.  14,  cf.  v.  14,  Job  xxx.  9). 
3  rFB>  signifies  in  itself  fabulari  d e  .  .  .  without  any  bad 
secondary  meaning  (cf.  Prov.  vi.  22,  confabulabitur  tecum) ; 
here  it  is  construed  first  with  a  personal  and  then  a  neuter 
subject  (cf.  Amos  viii.  S),  for  in  ver  136  neither  WJH  (Job 
xxx.  9,  Lam.  iii.  14)  nor  *}K  (Lam.  iii.  63)  is  to  be  supplied. 
Ver.  14  tells  us  how  he  acts  in  the  face  of  such  hatred  and 
scorn ;  ^Kl,  as  in  cix.  4,  sarcasmis  hostium  suam  opponit  in 
precibus  constantiam  (Geier).  As  for  himself,  his  prayer  is 
directed  towards  Jahve  at  the  present  time,  when  his  affliction 


*  The  Munach  of  m¥3  is  a  transformation  of  DecM  (just  as  the  Munach 
of  niD"inp  is  a  transformation  of  Mugrash),  in  connection  with  which  ^Q3 
might  certainly  be  conceived  of  even  as  object  ^cf.  xxvi.  6a)  ;  bat  this  after 
HSIIKI   (not  ii33fcO)i  an(l  as  being  without  example,  could  hardly  have 

v  :   v  \i  v  :      ,t 

entered  the  minds  of  the  punctuiscs. 
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as  a  witness  for  God  gives  him  the  assurance  that  He  will  be 
well-pleased  to  accept  it  (fan  ny  =  pn  njD,  Isa.  xlix.  8).  It 
is  addressed  to  Him  who  is  at  the  same  time  Jahve  and  Elohim, 
— the  revealed  One  in  connection  with  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion, and  the  absolute  One  in  His  exaltation  above  the  world, — 
on  the  ground  of  the  greatness  and  fulness  of  His  mercy :  may 
He  then  answer  him  with  or  in  the  truth  of  His  salvation,  i.e. 
the  infallibility  with  which  His  purpose  of  mercy  verifies  itself 
in  accordance  with  the  promises  given.  Thus  is  ver.  14  to  be 
explained  in  accordance  with  the  accentuation.  According  to 
Isa.  xlix.  8,  it  looks  as  though  ]))n  ny  must  be  drawn  to  ^ay 
(Hitzig),  but  xxxii.  6  sets  us  right  on  this  point ;  and  the  fact 
that  TiDm-Q  is  joined  to  ver.  14a  also  finds  support  from  v.  8. 
But  the  repetition  of  the  divine  name  perplexes  one,  and  it  may 
be  asked  whether  or  not  the  accent  that  divides  the  verse  into 
its  two  parts  might  not  more  properly  stand  beside  ffiPlj  as  in 
xxxii.  6  beside  KSD ;  so  that  ver.  146  runs  :  Elolrim,  by  virtue 
of  the  greatness  of  Thy  mercy  hear  me,  by  virtue  of  the  truth  of 
Thy  salvation. 

Vers.  15-22.  In  this  second  part  the  petition  by  which 
the  first  is  as  it  were  encircled,  is  continued ;  the  peril  grows 
greater  the  longer  it  lasts,  and  with  it  the  importunity  of  the 
cry  for  help.  The  figure  of  sinking  in  the  mire  or  mud  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  pit  ("W?,  lv.  24,  cf.  ")13,  xl.  3)  is  again 
taken  up,  and  so  studiously  wrought  out,  that  the  impression 
forces  itself  upon  one  that  the  poet  is  here  describing  something 
that  has  really  taken  place.  The  combination  "from  those 
who  hate  me  and  from  the  depths  of  the  waters"  shows  that 
"the  depths  of  the  waters"  is  not  a  merely  rhetorical  figure; 
and  the  form  .of  the  prayer :  let  not  the  pit  (the  well-pit  or 
covered  tank)  close  ("iBNn  with  Dagesh  in  the  Teth,  in  order  to 
guard  against  its  being  read  *iEKfi ;  cf.  on  the  signification  of 
"*?**>  clausus  =r  claudus,  scil.  manu)  its  mouth  (i.e.  its  upper 
opening)  upon  me,  exceeds  the  limits  of  anything  that  can  be 
allowed  to  mere  rhetoric.  "Let  not  the  water-flood  overflow 
me  "  is  intended  to  say,  since  it  has,  according  to  ver.  3,  already 
happened,  let  it  not  go  further  to  my  entire  destruction.  The 
"answer  me"  in  ver.  17a  is  based  upon  the  plea  that  God's 
loving-kindness  is  nitD,  i.e.  good,  absolutely  good  (as  in  the 
kindred  passion-Psalm,  cix.  21),  better  than  all  besides  (Ixiii.  4), 
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the  means  of  healing  or  salvation  from  all  evil.  On  ver.  lib 
cf.  li.  3,  Lam.  iii.  32.  In  ver.  18  the  prayer  is  based  upon  the 
painful  situation  of  the  poet,  which  urgently  calls  for  speedy 
help  ("IHO  beside  the  imperative,  cii.  3,  cxliii.  7,  Gen.  xix.  22, 
Esth.  vi.  10,  is  certainly  itself  not  an  imperative  like  2"]n?  li.  4, 
but  an  adverbial  infinitive  as  in  lxxix.  8).  n?"?i?,  or,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  pronunciation  korbah  in  distinction  from  kdrbah, 
Deut.  xv.  9,  »"19")i?-  (m  Baer#),  is  imperat.  Kal ;  cf.  the  fulfilment 
in  Lam.  iii.  57.  The  reason  assigned,  "  because  of  mine 
enemies,"  as  in  v.  9,  xxvii.  11,  and  frequently,  is  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  xiii.  5  :  the  honour  of  the  all-holy  One 
cannot  suffer  the  enemies  of  the  righteous  to  triumph  over 
him.f  The  accumulation  of  synonyms  in  ver.  20  is  Jeremiah's 
custom,  ch.  xiii.  14,  xxi.  5,  7,  xxxii.  37,  and  is  found  also  in 
Ps.  xxxi.  (ver.  10)  and  xliv.  (vers.  4,  17,  25).  On  rniP  nsnn 
^,  cf.  li.  19,  Jer.  xxiii.  9.  The  cnra%  yeypafi.  ™U*}T  (historical 
tense),  from  B>w,  is  explained  by  $WN  from  BOK,  sickly,  danger- 
ously ill,  evil-disposed,  which  is  a  favourite  word  in  Jeremiah. 
Moreover  "TO  in  the  signification  of  manifesting  pity,  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Psalter,  is  common  in  Jeremiah,  e.g.  ch.  xv. 
5 ;  it  signifies  originally  to  nod  to  any  one  as  a  sign  of  a  pity 
that  sympathizes  with  him  and  recognises  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil.  "  To  give  wormwood  for  meat  and  BfcC"PD  to  drink"  is  a 
Jeremianic  (ch.  viii.  14,  ix.  14,  xxiii.  15)  designation  for  in- 
flicting the  extreme  of  pain  and  anguish  upon  one.  wth  (^n) 
signifies  first  of  all  a  poisonous  plant  with  an  umbellated  head 
of  flower  or  a  capitate  fruit ;  but  then,  since  bitter  and  poison- 
ous are  interchangeable  notions  in  the  Semitic  languages,  it 
signifies  gall  as  the  bitterest  of  the  bitter.  The  LXX.  renders: 
Kal  eSoofcav  et?  to  ftpa/ia  /jlou  %o\^,  real  et?  T771/  Bi-yfrav  fiov 
eiroTLadv  /xe  6%o$.  Certainly  2  jro  can  mean  to  put  something 
into  something,  to  mix  something  with  it,  but  the  parallel  word 


*  Originally  —  was  the  sign  for  every  kind  of  0,  hence  the  Masora  in- 

TJ 

eludes  the  P)lon  also  under  the  name  Pj^n  ]*®?  1  v^-  Luther.  Zeitschrift, 
1863,  S.  412  f.,  cf.  Wright,  Genesis,  p.  xxix. 

t  Both  ^aj  and  ^ttf,  contrary  to  logical  interpunction,  are  marked 
•with  Munach ;  the  former  ought  properly  to  have  Dechi,  and  the  latter 
Mugrash.  But  since  neither  the  Athnach-woT&  nor  the  Silluk-word  has 
two  syllables  preceding  the  tone  syllable,  the  accents  are  transformed 
according  to  Accentuationssystem,  xviii.  §  2,  4. 
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^p>*5>  (for  my  thirst,  i.e.  for  the  quenching  of  it,  Neh.  ix.  15, 
20)  favours  the  supposition  that  the  3  of  *0^??  IS  Beth  essentice, 
after  which  Luther  renders :  u  they  give  me  gall  to  eat."  The 
a7raf  yeypa/j,.  HV13  (Lam.  iv.  10  ^"1?)  signifies  ySpwoY?,  from 
iTja,  f3L/3pcoa/ceiv  (root  fiop,  Sanscrit  gar,  Latin  vor-are). 

Vers.  23-37.  The  description  of  the  suffering  has  reached 
its  climax  in  ver.  22,  at  which  the  wrath  of  the  persecuted  one 
flames  up  and  bursts  forth  in  imprecations.  The  first  impre- 
cation joins  itself  upon  ver.  22.  They  have  given  the  sufferer 
gall  and  vinegar ;  therefore  their  table,  which  was  abun- 
dantly supplied,  is  to  be  turned  into  a  snare  to  them,  from 
which  they  shall  not  be  able  to  escape,  and  that  Brv???,  in  the 
very  midst  of  their  banqueting,  whilst  the  table  stands  spread 
out  before  them  (Ezek.  xxiii.  41).  D^Dw  (collateral  form  of 
D^pfe)  is  the  name  given  to  them  as  being  carnally  secure ;  the 
word  signifies  the  peaceable  or  secure  in  a  good  (lv.  21)  and  in 
a  bad  sense.  Destruction  is  to  overtake  them  suddenly,  a  when 
they  say:  Peace  and  safety"  (1  Thess.  v.  3).  The  LXX. 
erroneously  renders :  koli  eU  avrairohoo iv  =  D^pw?5!.  The  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  in  ver.  24  is  transparent.  With  their  eyes  they 
have  feasted  themselves  upon  the  sufferer,  and  in  the  strength 
of  their  loins  they  have  ill-treated  him.  These  eyes  with  their 
bloodthirsty  malignant  looks  are  to  grow  blind.  These  loins 
full  of  defiant  self-confidence  are  to  shake  (^V^,  imperat.  Hiph. 
like  pn^n,  Job  xiii.  21,  from  Tyon,  for  which  in  Ezek.  xxix.  7, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Dan.  xi.  14,  we  find  TBjjn).  Further: 
God  is  to  pour  out  His  wrath  upon  them  (lxxix.  6,  Hos.  v.  10, 
Jer.  x.  25),  i.e.  let  loose  against  them  the  cosmical  forces  of 
destruction  existing  originally  in  His  nature.  *J£VT  has  the 
Dagesh  in  order  to  distinguish  it  in  pronunciation  from  1PVT. 
In  ver.  26  htd  (from  "nD,  to  encircle)  is  a  designation  of  an 
encamping  or  dwelling-place  (LXX.  eiravXis)  taken  from  the 

circular  encampments  (Arabic  liAj^,  sirdt,  and  Xa,  dudr)  of 

the  nomads  (Gen.  xxv.  16).  The  laying  waste  and  desolation 
of  his  own  house  is  the  most  fearful  of  all  misfortunes  to  the 
Semite  (Job,  i.  327).  The  poet  derives  the  justification  of  such 
fearful  imprecations  from  the  fact  that  they  persecute  him, 
who  is  besides  smitten  of  God .  God  has  smitten  him  on 
account  of  his  sins,   and  that  by  having  placed  him  in  the 
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midst  of  a  time  in  which  he  must  be  consumed  with  zeal  and 
solicitude  for  the  house  of  God.  The  suffering  decreed  for 
him  by  God  is  therefore  at  one  and  the  same  time  suffering  as 
a  chastisement  and  as  a  witnessing  for  God  ;  and  they  heighten 
this  suffering  by  every  means  in  their  power,  not  manifesting 
any  pity  for  him  or  any  indulgence,  but  imputing  to  him  sins 
that  he  has  not  committed,  and  requiting  him  with  deadly 
hatred  for  benefits  for  which  they  owed  him  thanks. 

There  are  also  some  others,  although  but  few,  who  share 
this  martyrdom  with  him.  The  psalmist  calls  them,  as  he  looks 
up  to  Jahve,  1  yjn,  Thy  fatally  smitten  ones ;  they  are  those  to 
whom  God  has  appointed  that  they  should  bear  within  them- 
selves a  pierced  or  wounded  heart  (vid.  cix.  22,  cf.  Jer.  viii.  18) 
in  the  face  of  such  a  godless  age.  Of  the  deep  grief  (?N,  as  in 
ii.  7)  of  these  do  they  tell,  viz.  with  self-righteous,  self-blinded 
mockery  (cf .  the  Talmudic  phrase  ]T\n  pefci  ibd  or  yin  p&j6  "1DD, 
of  evil  report  or  slander).  The  LXX.  and  Syriac  render  *£PDi* 
(7rpoae6r]Kav)  :  they  add  to  the  anguish ;  the  Targum,  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Jerome  follow  the  traditional  text.  Let  God 
therefore,  by  the  complete  withdrawal  of  His  grace,  suffer  them 
to  fall  from  one  sin  into  another — this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
da  culpam  super  culpam  eorum — in  order  that  accumulated 
judgment  may  correspond  to  the  accumulated  guilt  (Jer.  xvi. 
18).  Let  the  entrance  into  God's  righteousness,  i.e.  His  justi- 
fying and  sanctifying  grace,  be  denied  to  them  for  ever.  Let 
them  be  blotted  out  of  CPn  "lap  (Ex.  xxxii.  32,  cf.  Isa.  iv.  3, 
Dan.  xii.  1),  that  is  to  say,  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  living, 
and  that  of  the  living  in  this  present  world ;  for  it  is  only  in 
the  New  Testament  that  we  meet  with  the  Book  of  Life  as  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  heirs  of  the  &V  <*>l<*>vio$.  According 
to  the  conception  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament 
the  D,,i?V:!¥  are  the  heirs  of  life.  Therefore  ver.  296  wishes  that 
they  may  not  be  written  by  the  side  of  the  righteous,  who, 
according  to  Hab.  ii.  4,  "  live,"  i.e.  are  preserved,  by  their  faith. 
With  ^Nl  the  poet  contrasts  himself,  as  in  xl.  18,  with  those 
deserving  of  execration.  They  are  now  on  high,  but  in  order 
to  be  brought  low ;  he  is  miserable  and  full  of  poignant  pain, 
but  in  order  to  be  exalted ;  God's  salvation  will  remove  him 
from  his  enemies  on  to  a  height  that  is  too  steep  for  them  (lix. 
2,  xci.  14).     Then  will  he  praise  (???)  and  magnify  (•nj)  the 
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Name  of  God  with  song  and  thankful  confession.  And  such 
spiritual  rnin,  such  thank-offering  of  the  heart,  is  more  pleasing 
to  God  than  an  ox,  a  bullock,  i.e.  a  young  ox  (=  "Wn  "is,  an 
ox-bullock,  Judg.  vi.  25,  according  to  Ges.  §  113),  one  having 
horns  and  a  cloven  hoof  (Ges.  §  53,  2).  The  attributives  do 
not  denote  the  rough  material  animal  nature  (Hengstenberg), 
but  their  legal  qualifications  for  being  sacrificed.  PIP*?  is  the 
name  for  the  young  ox  as  not  being  under  three  years  old  (cf. 
1  Sam.  i.  24,  LXX.  iv  fioa^cp  TpLert^ovTi)  ;  D^BB  as  belonging 
to  the  clean  four-footed  ainimals,  viz.  those  that  are  cloven- 
footed  and  chew  the  cud,  Lev.  ch.  xi.  Even  the  most  stately, 
full-grown,  clean  animal  that  may  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice 
stands  in  the  sight  of  Jahve  very  far  below  the  sacrifice  of 
grateful  praise  coming  from  the  heart. 

When  now  the  patient  sufferers  (BW)  united  with  the  poet 
by  community  of  affliction  shall  see  how  he  offers  the  sacrifice 
of  thankful  confession,  they  will  rejoice.  WJ  is  a  hypothetical 
preterite ;  it  is  neither  WJ]  (p^rf.  consec),  nor  *&?£  (xl.  4,  lii.  8, 
cvii.  42,  Job  xxii.  19).  The  declaration  conveying  information 
to  be  expected  in  ver.  336  after  the  Waw  apodoseos  changes 
into  an  apostrophe  of  the  "seekers  of  Elohim:"  their  heart 
shall  revive,  for,  as  they  have  suffered  in  company  with  him 
who  is  now  delivered,  they  shall  now  also  refresh  themselves 
with  him.  We  are  at  once  reminded  of  xxii.  27,  where  this  is 
as  it  were  the  exhortation  of  the  entertainer  at  the  thank-offer- 
ing meal.     It  would  be  rash  to  read  V®w  in  ver.  34,  after  xxii. 

O  -     T  / 

25,  instead  of  VOW  (Olshausen) ;  the  one  object  in  that  passage 
is  here  generalized :  Jahve  is  attentive  to  the  needy,  and  doth 
not  despise  His  bound  ones  (cvii.  10),  but,  on  the  contrary,  He 
takes  an  interest  in  them  and  helps  them.  Starting  from  this 
proposition,  which  is  the  clear  gain  of  that  which  has  been 
experienced,  the  view  of  the  poet  widens  into  the  prophetic 
prospect  of  the  bringing  back  of  Israel  out  of  the  Exile  into 
the  Land  of  Promise.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  of  redemption 
of  the  future  he  calls  upon  (cf.  Isa.  xliv.  23)  all  created  things 
to  give  praise  to  God,  who  will  bring  about  the  salvation  of 
Zion,  will  build  again  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  restore  the  land, 
freed  from  its  desolation,  to  the  young  God-fearing  generation, 
the  children  of  the  servants  of  God  among  the  exiles.  The 
feminine  suffixes  refer  to  ^  (cf.  Jer.  ii.  15,  xxii.  6  Chethib). 
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The  tenor  of  Isa.  lxv.  9  is  similar.  If  the  Psalm  were  written 
by  David,  the  closing  turn  from  ver.  34  onwards  might  be  more 
difficult  of  comprehension  than  xiv.  7,  li.  20  sq.  If,  however, 
it  is  by  Jeremiah,  then  we  do  not  need  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  not  of  restoration  and  re-peopling, 
but  of  continuance  and  completion  (Hofmann  and  Kurtz). 
Jeremiah  lived  to  experience  the  catastrophe  he  foretold ;  but 
the  nearer  it  came  to  the  time,  the  more  comforting  were  the 
words  with  which  he  predicted  the  termination  of  the  Exile 
and  the  restoration  of  Israel.  Jer.  xxxiv.  7  shows  us  how 
natural  to  him,  and  to  him  in  particular,  was  the  distinction 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  predictions 
in  Jer.  ch.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  which  sound  so  in  accord  with  vers. 
36  sq.,  belong  to  the  time  of  the  second  siege.  Jerusalem  was 
not  yet  fallen ;  the  strong  places  of  the  land,  however,  already 
lay  in  ruins. 


PSALM   LXX. 

CRT  OF  A  PERSECUTED  ONE  FOR  HELP. 

2  ELOHIM,  to  deliver  me— 
Jahve  to  my  help,  make  haste ! 

3  Let  those  be  ashamed  and  confounded  who  seek  my  soul, 
Let  those  fall  back  and  be  put  to  shame  who  desire  my 

misfortune, 

4  Let  those  turn  back  as  a  reward  of  their  shame, 
Who  say :  Aha,  aha  1 

5  Let  all  those  heartily  rejoice  in  Thee  who  seek  Thee, 
And  let  those  continually  say  tt  Elohim  be  magnified"  who 

love  Thy  salvation. 

6  I,  however,  am  needy  and  poor — 
Elohim,  make  haste  unto  me ! 

My  help  and  my  Deliverer  art  Thou, 
Jahve,  make  no  tarrying ! 

This  short  Psalm,  placed  after  Ps.  Ixix.  on  account  of  the 
kindred  nature  of  its  contents  (cf.  more  especially  ver.  6  with 
lxix.  30),  is,  with  but  few  deviations,  a  repetition  of  Ps.  xl.  14 
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sqq.  This  portion  of  the  second  half  of  Ps.  xl.  is  detached 
from  it  and  converted  into  the  Elohimic  style.  Concerning 
*V3tr6,  at  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  portion  of  the  mincha, 
vid.  xxxviii.  1.  It  is  obvious  that  David  himself  is  not  the 
author  of  the  Psalm  in  this  stunted  form.  The  Trfr  is  more- 
over justified,  if  he  composed  the  original  Psalm  which  is  here 
modified  and  appropriated  to  a  special  liturgical  use. 

Vers.  2-4.  We  see  at  once  at  the  very  beginning,  in  the 
omission  of  the  run  (xl.  14),  that  what  we  have  here  before  us 
is  a  fragment  of  Ps.  xl.,  and  perhaps  a  fragment  that  only  acci- 
dentally came  to  have  an  independent  existence.  The  ^^l1?, 
which  was  under  the  government  of  run,  now  belongs  to  ntWIj 
and  the  construction  is  without  example  elsewhere.  In  ver.  3 
(=  xl.  15)  ^n!  and  nniapp  are  given  up  entirely ;  the  original  is 
more  full-toned  and  soaring.  Instead  of  TOB^,  torpescant,  ver. 
4a  has  ^V^  recedant  (as  in  vi.  11,  cf.  ix.  18),  which  is  all  the 
more  flat  for  coming  after  "Wis  UD\  In  ver.  46,  after  D^DNn 
the  v,  which  cannot  here  (cf.,  on  the  contrary,  xxxv.  21)  be 
dispensed  with,  is  wanting. 

Vers.  5,  6.  TiD&Ol  instead  of  riDK*  is  unimportant.  But 
since  the  divine  name  Jahve  is  now  for  once  chosen  side  by 
side  with  Elohim,  it  certainly  had  a  strong  claim  to  be  retained 
in  ver.  5b.  Instead  of  *]ru?OT  we  have  "]nyiB*.  here ;  instead  of 
vnw,  here  ^ttf.  And  instead  of  ^  2BTP  tfia  we  have  here 
^"ng^n  DwK, — the  hope  is  turned  into  petition  :  make  haste 
unto  me,  is  an  innovation  in  expression  that  is  caused  by  the 
taking  over  of  the  y. 
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PRAYER  OF  A  GREY-HEADED  SERVANT  OF  GOD  FOR 
FURTHER  DIVINE  AID. 

1  IN  Thee,  Jahve,  have  I  hidden,  let  me  not  be  ashamed 

for  ever. 

2  Through  Thy  righteousness  deliver  me  and  rescue  me, 
Incline  Thou  Thine  ear  unto  me  and  save  me. 
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3  Be  Thou  to  me  a  rock  of  habitation  to  take  me  up  alway ; 
Thou  hast  given  commandment  to  save  me, 

For  my  rock  and  my  fortress  art  Thou. 

4  My  God,  rescue  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked, 
Out  of  the  grasp  of  the  evil-doer  and  the  violent  man. 

5  For  Thou  art  my  hope,  O  Lord  Jahve, 
My  trust  from  my  youth. 

6  Upon  Thee  have  I  been  supported  from  the  womb, 

Thou  art  He  who  didst  separate  me  from  my  mother's 

bowels, 
Of  Thee  is  my  song  of  praise  continually. 

7  As  a  wonder  am  I  to  many, 

Bat  Thou  art  my  refuge,  a  strong  one. 

8  My  mouth  shall  be  filled  with  Thy  praise, 
All  the  day  long  with  Thy  glorification. 

9  Cast  me  not  away  in  the  time  of  old  age ; 
Now  when  my  strength  f aileth,  forsake  me  not ! 

10  For  mine  enemies  speak  concerning  me, 

And  those  who  lie  in  wait  for  my  soul  take  counsel  together, 

11  Saying:  u  Elohim  hath  forsaken  him  ; 
Persecute  and  seize  him,  for  he  cannot  be  rescued." 

12  Elohim,  be  not  far  from  me, 

My  God,  to  my  help  make  haste ! 

13  Let  be  ashamed,  let  vanish  away,  the  adversaries  of  my  soul ; 
Let  those  be  covered  with  reproach  and  dishonour  who  seek 

my  hurt. 

14  But  I  will  hope  continually, 

And  will  yet  praise  Thee  more  and  more. 

15  My  mouth  shall  tell  of  Thy  righteousness, 

Of  Thy  salvation  continually,  for  I  know  not  the  numbers 
thereof. 

16  I  will  come  with  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  Lord  Jahve, 
I  will  praise  Thy  righteousness,  Thee  alone. 

17  Elohim,  Thou  hast  taught  me  from  my  youth  up, 
And  until  now  do  I  declare  Thy  wondrous  works. 
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18  Even  to  old  age  and  white  hairs,  Elohim,  forsake  me  not, 
Till  I  declare  Thine  arm  to  posterity,  to  all  that  shall  come 

Thy  strength. 

19  And  Thy  righteousness,  Elohim,  reacheth  to  the  sky; 
Thou  who  doest  great  things — Elohim,  who  is  like  Thee  % ! 

20  Who  hast  caused  us  to  see  distresses  many  and  sore, 
Thou  wilt  quicken  us  again, 

And  out  of  the  abysses  of  the  earth  Thou  wilt  bring  us  up 
a^ain  • 

21  Thou  wilt  increase  my  dignity  and  turn  Thyself  to  com- 

fort me. 

22  I  will  also  praise  Thee  upon  the  nabla,  Thy  truth,  my  God  ; 
I  will  play  to  Thee  upon  the  cithern,  O  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

23  My  lips  shall  exult,  when  I  shall  harp  to  Thee, 
And  my  soul,  which  Thou  hast  redeemed. 

24  Also  my  tongue  shall  continually  make  known  Thy  right- 

eousness, 
That  those  are  ashamed,  that  those  are  put  to  the  blush 
who  seek  my  hurt. 

The  Davidic  Psalm  Ixx.  is  followed  by  an  anonymous 
Psalm  which  begins  like  Ps.  xxxi.  and  closes  like  Ps.  xxxv.,  in 
which  ver.  12,  just  like  Ixx.  2,  is  an  echo  of  xl.  14.  The 
whole  Psalm  is  an  echo  of  the  language  of  older  Psalms,  which 
is  become  the  mental  property,  so  to  speak,  of  the  author,  and 
is  revived  in  him  by  experiences  of  a  similar  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  entire  absence  of  any  thorough  originality,  it 
has  an  individual,  and  in  fact  a  Jeremianic,  impress. 

The  following  reasons  decide  us  in  considering  the  Psalm 
as  coming  from  the  pen  of  Jeremiah  : — (1)  Its  relationship  to 
Psalms  of  the  time  of  David  and  of  the  earlier  times  of  the 
kings,  but  after  David,  leads  us  down  to  somewhere  about  the 
age  of  Jeremiah.  (2)  This  anthological  weaving  together  of 
men's  own  utterances  taken  from  older  original  passages,  and  this 
skilful  variation  of  them  by  merely  slight  touches  of  his  own,  is 
exactly  Jeremiah's  manner.  (3)  In  solitary  instances  the  style 
of  Psalm  Ixix.,  slow,  loose,  only  sparingly  adorned  with  figures, 
and  here  and  there  prosaic,  closely  resembles  Jeremiah;  also 
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to  him  corresponds  the  situation  of  the  poet  as  one  who  is  per- 
secuted ;  to  him,  the  retrospect  of  a  life  rich  in  experience  and 
full  of  miraculous  guidings ;  to  him,  whose  term  of  active  ser- 
vice extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  under 
Zedekiah,  the  transition  to  hoary  age  in  which  the  poet  finds 
himself;  to  him,  the  reference  implied  in  ver.  21  to  some  high 
office ;  and  to  him,  the  soft,  plaintive  strain  that  pervades  the 
Psalm,  from  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  clearly  seen  that  the 
poet  has  attained  a  degree  of  age  and  experience,  in  which  he 
is  accustomed  to  self-control  and  is  not  discomposed  by  personal 
misfortune.  To  all  these  correspondences  there  is  still  to  be 
added  an  historical  testimony.  The  LXX.  inscribes  the  Psalm 
TO)  jdaviS)  vlcov  'IcovaBdft  Kai  tcov  nrpoarcdv  al^jxaXcoTiaOivTcov, 
According  to  this  inscription,  the  tw  AavtS  of  which  is  errone- 
ous, but  the  second  part  of  which  is  so  explicit  that  it  must  be 
based  upon  tradition,  the  Psalm  was  a  favourite  song  of  the 
Pechabites  and  of  the  first  exiles.  The  Pechabites  are  that 
tribe  clinging  to  a  homely  nomad  life  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  their  father,  which  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxxv.)  holds  up  before 
the  men  of  his  time  as  an  example  of  self-denying  faithful 
adherence  to  the  law  of  their  father  which  puts  them  to  shame. 
If  the  Psalm  is  by  Jeremiah,  it  is  just  as  intelligible  that  the 
Pechabites,  to  whom  Jeremiah  paid  such  a  high  tribute  of 
respect,  should  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use,  as  that  the  first 
exiles  should  do  so.  Hitzig  infers  from  ver.  20,  that  at  the 
time  of  its  composition  Jerusalem  had  already  fallen ;  whereas 
in  Ps.  Ixix.  it  is  only  the  cities  of  Judah  that  as  yet  lie  in 
ashes.  But  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  we  find  no  cir- 
cumstances in  the  life  of  the  prophet,  who  is  no  more  heard  of 
in  Egypt,  that  will  correspond  to  the  complaints  of  the  psalmist 
of  violence  and  mockery.  Moreover  the  foe  in  ver.  4  is  not 
the  Chaldsean,  whose  conduct  towards  Jeremiah  did  not  merit 
these  names.  Nor  can  ver.  20  have  been  written  at  the  time 
of  the  second  siege  and  in  the  face  of  the  catastrophe. 

Vers.  1-6.  Stayed  upon  Jahve,  his  ground  of  trust,  from 
early  childhood  up,  the  poet  hopes  and  prays  for  deliverance 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  foe.  The  first  of  these  two  strophes 
(vers.  1-3)  is  taken  from  xxxi.  2-4,  the  second  (vers.  4-6,  with 
the  exception  of  vers.  4  and  6c)  from  xxii.  10,  11 ;  both,  how- 
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ever,  in  comparison  with  Ps.  lxx.  exhibit  the  far  more  encroach- 
ing variations  of  a  poet  who  reproduces  the  language  of  others 
with  a  freer  hand.     Olshausen  wishes  to  read  Tto  in  ver.  3,  xc. 
1,  xci.  9,  instead  of  PTO,  which  he  holds  to  be  an  error  in  writ- 
ing.    But  this  old  Mosaic,  Deuteronotnial  word  (vid.  on  xc.  1) 
— cf.  the  post-biblical  oath  ])yvr\  (by  the  Temple !) — is  unassail- 
able.    J  alive,  who  is  called  a  rock  of  refuge  in  xxxi.  3,  is  here 
called  a  rock  of  habitation,  i.e.  a  high  rock  that  cannot  be 
stormed  or  scaled,  which  affords  a  safe  abode ;  and  this  figure 
is  pursued  still  further  with  a  bold  remodelling  of  the  text  of 
xxxi.  3 :  Ypp  NU7,  constantly  to  go  into,  i.e.  whither  I  can 
constantly,  and  therefore  always,  as  often  as   it  is   needful, 
betake  myself  for  refuge.     The  additional  JVtt?  is  certainly  not 
equivalent  to  n«f ;  it  would  more  likely  be  equivalent  to  "WK 
JVltf ;  but  probably  it  is  an  independent  clause :  Thou  hast  (in 
fact)  commanded,  i.e.  unalterably  determined  (xliv.  5,  lxviii.  29, 
cxxxiii.  3),  to  show  me  salvation,  for  my  rock,  etc.     To  the 
words  mv  Y»n  K\J?  corresponds  the  expression  nniVD  ITQ?  in 
xxxi.  3,  which  the  LXX.  renders  icai  eU  olkov  KaTa<f>v<yf]<;y 
whereas  instead  of  the  former  three  words  it  has  zeal  el$  toitov 
oxypov,  and  seems  to  have  read  nvwao  JT^,  cf.  Dan.  xi.  15  (Hit- 
zig).     In  ver.  5,  Thou  art  my  hope  reminds  one  of  the  divine 
name  ?$"$*  »T!i?8  in  Jer.  xvii.  13, 1.  7  (cf.  rj  i\7rU  rjficov  used  of 
Christ  in  1  Tim.  i.  1,  Col.  i.  27).     WDp:  is  not  less  beautiful 
than  ^3pK?n  in  xxii.  11.     In  its  incipient  slumbering  state  (cf. 
iii.  6),  and  in  its  self-conscious  continuance,  He  was  and  is  the 
upholding  prop  and  the  supporting  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of 
my  life.     And^iJ  instead  of  '•nil  in  xxii.  10,  is  just  such  another 
felicitous  modification.     It  is  impracticable  to  define  the  mean- 
ing of  this  spJ  according  to  nra  =  KT3,  \y>-3  retribuere  (prop,  to  cut 

up,  distribute),  because  tea  is  the  representative  of  this  Aramaeo- 
Arabic  verb  in  the  Hebrew.  Still  less,  however,  can  it  be 
derived  from  fia,  transire,  the  participle  of  which,  if  it  would 
admit  of  a  transitive  meaning  =  HtftfO  (Targum),  ought  to  be 
*W.  The  verb  fiT3,  in  accordance  with  its  radical  signification 
of  abscindere  (root  H,  synon.  p,  *lp,  Bp,  and  the  like),  denotes 
in  this  instance  the  separating  of  the  child  from  the  womb  of 
the  mother,  the  retrospect  going  back  from  youth  to  childhood, 
and  even  to  his   birth.     The  LXX.  a/ceiraari]^  (/jlov)  is  an 
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erroneous  reading  for  ^/£0-7racnr?$?,  as  is  clear  from  xxii.  10, 
o  i/cairdaas  fie.  21  ??n,  xliv.  9  (cf.  2  rvb,  lxix.  13),  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  expression  in  ver.  6c.  The  God  to  whom  he 
owes  his  being,  and  its  preservation  thus  far,  is  the  constant, 
inexhaustible  theme  of  his  praise. 

Vers.  7-12.      Brought  safely  through  dangers  of  every 

kind,  he  is  become  J"1?^,  as  a  wonder,  a  miracle  (Arabic  \j^3\ 

from  c^il,  cognate  cJil,  ^BSJ,  to  bend,  distort:    a   turning 
round,  that  which  is  turned  round  or  wrenched,  i.e.  that  which 
is  contrary  to  what  is  usual  and  looked  for)  to  many,  who  gaze 
upon  him  as  such  with  astonishment  (xl.  4).     It  is  his  God, 
however,  to  whom,  as  hitherto  so  also  in  time  to  come,  he  will 
look  to  be  thus  wonderfully  preserved :  tiPDQD,  as  in  2  Sam. 
xxii.  33.     ?j?  is  a  genitive,  and  the  suffix  is  thrown  back  (yid. 
supra j  vol.  i.  274)  in  order  that  what  God  is  to,  and  does  for, 
the  poet  may  be  brought  forward  more  clearly  and  independ- 
ently [lit.  unalloyed].     Ver.  8  tells  us  what  it  is  that  he  firmly 
expects  on  the  ground  of  what  he  possesses  in  God.     And  on 
this  very  ground  arises  the  prayer  of  ver.  9  also :  Cast  me  not 
away  (viz.  from  Thy  presence,  li.  13,  Jer.  vii.  15,  and  fre- 
quently) in  the  time  (TO>,  as  in  Gen.  viii.  11)  of  old  age — he 
is  therefore  already  an  old  man  (|i?.T),  though  only  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  njipr.     He  supplicates  favour  for  the  present 
and  for  the  time  still  to  come  :  now  that  my  vital  powers  are 
failing,  forsake  me  not !     Thus  he  prays  because  he,  who  has 
been  often  wondrously  delivered,  is  even  now  threatened  by 
foes.     Ver.  11,  introduced  by  means  of  ver.  10,  tells  us  what 
their  thoughts  of  him  are,  and  what  they  purpose  doing.      v, 
ver.  10a,  does  not  belong  to  *?te,  as  it  does  not  in  xxvii.  2  also, 
and  elsewhere.     The  ?  is  that  of  relation  or  of  reference,  as  in 
xli.  6.    The  unnecessary  "ibfcO  betrays  a  poet  of  the  later  period ; 
cf.  cv.  11,  cxix.  82  (where  it  was  less  superfluous),  and  on  the 
contrary,  lxxxiii.  5  sq.     The  later  poet  also  reveals  himself  in 
ver.  12,  which  is  an  echo  of  very  similar  prayers  of  David  in 
xxii.  12,  20  (xl.  14,  cf.  lxx.  2),  xxxv.  22,  xxxviii.  22  sq.     The 
Davidic  style  is  to  be  discerned  here  throughout  in  other  points 
also.     In  place  of  nj^rt  the  Ken  substitutes  ntPtflj  which  is  the 
form  exclusively  found  elsewhere. 

Vers.  13-18.    In  view  of  xl.  15  (lxx.  3),  xxxv.  4,  26,  cix. 
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29,  and  other  passages,  the  reading  of  ^3*  with  the  Syrfac, 
instead  of  ^1  in  ver.  13a  commends  itself ;  but  there  are  also 
other  instances  in  this  Psalm  of  a  modification  of  the  original 
passages,  and  the  course  of  the  thoughts  is  now  climactic  :  con- 
fusion, ruin  (cf .  vi.  1 1),  and  in  fact  ruin  accompanied  by  re- 
proach and  shame.  This  is  the  fate  that  the  poet  desires  for 
his  deadly  foes.  In  prospect  of  this  he  patiently  composes 
himself,  ver.  14a  (cf.  xxxi.  25)  ;  and  when  righteous  retribu- 
tion appears,  he  will  find  new  matter  and  ground  and  motive 
for  the  praise  of  God  in  addition  to  all  such  occasion  as  he  has 
hitherto  had.  The  late  origin  of  the  Psalm  betrays  itself 
again  here ;  for  instead  of  the  prcet.  Hiph.  ^pin  (which  is  found 
only  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  in  Ecclesiastes),  the  older 
language  made  use  of  the  prcet,  Kal.  Without  ceasing  shall 
his  mouth  tell  ("^D,  as  in  Jer.  li.  10)  of  God's  righteousness, 
of  God's  salvation,  for  he  knows  not  numbers,  i.e.  the  counting 
over  or  through  of  them  (cxxxix.  17  sq.)  ;  *  the  divine  proofs  of 
righteousness  or  salvation  "iSBE  WW  (xl.  6),  they  are  in  them- 
selves endless,  and  therefore  the  matter  also  which  they  furnish 
for  praise  is  inexhaustible.  He  will  tell  those  things  which 
cannot  be  so  reckoned  up ;  he  will  come  with  the  mighty  deeds 
of  the  Lord  Jahve,  and  with  praise  acknowledge  His  right- 
eousness, Him  alone.  Since  HViaj,  like  the  New  Testament 
BvvdfjLeis,  usually  signifies  the  proofs  of  the  divine  iT}W|  (e.g, 
xx.  7),  the  Beth  is  the  Beth  of  accompaniment,  as  e.g.  in  xl.  8, 

lxvi.  13.     2  His,  venire  cum,  is  like  e_>  *ls>-  (\J>\),  equivalent 

to  afferre,  he  will  bring  the  proofs  of  the  divine  power,  this 
rich  material,  with  him.  It  is  evident  from  vers.  18  sq.  that 
nn^2  does  not  refer  to  the  poet  (in  the  fulness  of  divine 
strength),  but,  together  with  IHpIV,  forms  a  pair  of  words  that 
have  reference  to  God.  Til??,  according  to  the  sense,  joins 
closely  upon  the  suffix  of  ^£1?  (cf.  lxxxiii.  19)  :  Thy  right- 
eousness (which  has  been  in  mercy  turned  towards  me),  Thine 
alone  (te  solum  =  tui  solius).     From  youth  up  God  has  in- 


*  The  LXX.  renders  ovx.  'iyuav  Trpetyfixnixs ;  the  Psalterium  Ronianum, 
non  cognovi  negotiationes ;  Psalt.  Gallicum  (Vulgate),  non  cognovi  literaturam 
(instead  of  which  the  Psalt.  Hebr.,  liter atur as).  According  to  Bottchcr, 
the  poet  really  means  that  he  did  not  understand  the  art  of  writing. 
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structed  him,  viz.  in  His  ways  (xxv.  4),  which  are  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  hitherto  (n2\]"~W,  found  only  in  this  passage  in  the 
Psalter,  and  elsewhere  almost  entirely  confined  to  prose)  has 
he,  "  the  taught  of  Jahve  "  ('H  *NE>?),  had  to  praise  the  wonders 
of  His  rule  and  of  His  leadings.  May  God,  then,  not  forsake 
him  even  further  on  nj^l  ^PPl?-  The  poet  is  already  old 
(I£T),  and  is  drawing  ever  nearer  to  n9^»  silvery,  hoary  old  age 
(cf.  1  Sam.  xii.  2).  May  God,  then,  in  this  stage  of  life  also 
to  which  he  lias  attained,  preserve  him  in  life  and  in  His 
favour,  until  (iy  =  "i^"iyj  as  in  cxxxii.  5,  Gen.  xxxviii.  11, 
and  frequently)  he  shall  have  declared  His  arm,  i.e.  His  mighty 
interposition  in  human  history,  to  posterity  ("in),  and  to  all 
who  shall  come  (supply  "|^.),  i>e.  the  whole  of  the  future 
generation,  His  strength,  i.e.  the  impossibility  of  thwarting  His 
purposes.     The  primary  passage  for  this  is  xxii.  31  sq. 

Vers.  19-24.  The  thought  of  this  proclamation  so  thoroughly 
absorbs  the  poet  that  he  even  now  enters  upon  the  tone  of  it ; 
and  since  to  his  faith  the  deliverance  is  already  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  tender  song  with  its  uncomplaining  prayer  dies  away 
into  a  loud  song  of  praise,  in  which  he  pictures  it  all  to  himself. 
Without  vers.  19-21  being  subordinate  to  TJrtOJJ  in  ver.  18, 
inpTO  is  coupled  by  close  connection  with  imna.  Ver.  19a 
is  an  independent  clause ;  and  DiiEny  takes  the  place  of  the 
predicate:  the  righteousness  of  God  exceeds  all  bounds,  is 
infinite  (xxxvi.  6  sq.,  lvii.  11).  The  cry  ^]iDD  '•D,  as  in  xxxv. 
10,  lxxxix.  9,  Jer.  x.  6,  refers  back  to  Ex.  xv.  11.  According 
to  the  Chethib,  the  range  of  the  poet's  vision  widens  in  ver.  20 
from  the  proofs  of  the  strength  and  righteousness  of  God 
which  he  has  experienced  in  his  own  case  to  those  which  he  has 
experienced  in  common  with  others  in  the  history  of  his  own 
nation.  The  Keri  (cf.  on  the  other  hand  lx.  5,  lxxxv.  7,  Deut 
xxxi.  17)  rests  upon  a  failing  to  discern  how  the  experience 
of  the  writer  are  interwoven  with  those  of  the  nation.  y\wn  Ik 
both  instances  supplies  the  corresponding  adverbial  notion  to 
the  principal  verb,  as  in  lxxxv.  7  (cf.  li.  4).  Dinn?  prop,  a 
rumbling,  commonly  used  of  a  deep  heaving  of  waters,  here 
signifies  an  abyss.  "The  abysses  of  the  earth"  (LXX.  i/c  tcjv 
afivcraeov  tt}?  777?,  just  as  the  old  Syriac  version  renders  the 

New  Testament  aftvaaos,  e.g.  in  Luke  viii.  31,  by  psoocnl)  are, 
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like  the  gates  of  death  (ix.  14),  a  figure  of  extreme  perils  and 
dangers,  in  the  midst  of  which  one  is  as  it  were  half  hidden  in 
the  abyss  of  Hades.  The  past  and  future  are  clearly  distin- 
guished in  the  sequence  of  the  tenses.  When  God  shall  again 
raise  His  people  out  of  the  depth  of  the  present  catastrophe, 
then  will  He  also  magnify  the  np"i3  of  the  poet,  i.e.  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  by  most  brilliantly  vindicating  him  in  the  face  of 
his  foes,  and  will  once  more  (^ion,  fut.  Nipli.  like  nv^ri  above) 
comfort  him.  He  on  his  part  will  also  (cf.  Job  xl.  14)  be 
grateful  for  this  national  restoration  and  this  personal  vindica- 
tion :  he  will  praise  God,  will  praise  His  truth,  i.e.  His  fidelity 
to  His  promises,  tn?."  c*??  instead  of  EH?  sounds  more  circum- 
stantial than  in  the  old  poetry.  The  divine  name  "  The  Holy 
One  of  Israel"  occurs  here  for  the  third  time  in  the  Psalter ;  the 
other  passages  are  lxxviii.  41,  lxxxix.  19,  which  are  older  in  time, 
and  older  also  than  Isaiah,  who  uses  it  thirty  times,  and  Habak- 
kuk,  who  uses  it  once.  Jeremiah  has  it  twice  (ch.  1.  29,  li.  5), 
and  that  after  the  example  of  Isaiah.  In  vers.  23,  24a  the 
poet  means  to  say  that  lips  and  tongue,  song  and  speech,  shall 
act  in  concert  in  the  praise  of  God.  naann  with  Dagesh  also  in 
the  second  Nun,  after  the  form  naripfl,  nabtpri,  side  by  side  with 
which  we  also  find  the  reading  nann,  and  the  reading  ruain, 

O        t  v     :  /  o        t  ••  ~ :  / 

which  is  in  itself  admissible,  after  the  form  rw»sn  rujym  but 

7  T    -    T    "  7  T"  T   ••  7 

is  here  unattested.*  The  cohortative  after  *3  (LXX.  otclv)  is 
intended  to  convey  this  meaning :  when  I  feel  myself  impelled 
to  harp  unto  Thee.  In  the  perfects  in  the  closing  line  that 
which  is  hoped  for  stands  before  his  soul  as  though  it  had 
already  taken  place.     O  is  repeated  with  triumphant  emphasis. 


*  Heidenheim  reads  nH3"in  with  Segol,  following  the  statement  of  Ibn- 

Bilram  in  his  KIpDH  ''DVD  and  of  Mose  ha-Nakdan  in  his  Tipjil  *OV?,  that 
Segol  always  precedes  the  ending  n3,  with  the  exception  only  of  n3H  and 

T  T  •• 

flUTKPl.    Baer,  on  the  other  hand,  reads  n33"in,  following  Aben-Ezra  and 
Kimchi  (Michlol  666). 
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PSALM   LXXII. 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  DOMINION  OF  PEACE  OF  THE 
ANOINTED  ONE  OF  GOD. 

1  ELOHIM,  give  Thy  rights  unto  the  king, 

And  Thy  righteousness  unto  the  king's  son. 
'2  May  he  govern  Thy  people  with  uprightness, 

And  Thine  afflicted  with  justice. 

3  May  the  mountains  bring  peace  to  the  people, 
And  the  hills  by  righteousness. 

4  May  he  judge  the  afflicted  among  the  people, 

Save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  crush  the  oppressor. 

5  May  they  fear  Thee  as  long  as  the  sun, 
And  before  the  moon  to  all  generations. 

6  May  he  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  meadow-grass, 
As  showers,  a  heavy  rain  upon  the  earth. 

7  In  his  days  may  the  righteous  flourish, 

And  abundance  of  peace,  till  the  moon  be  no  more. 

8  And  may  he  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

9  Before  him  shall  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  bow, 
And  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust. 

10  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  gifts, 
The  kings  of  Saba  and  Meroe  shall  offer  tribute. 

11  And  all  kings  shall  do  homage  to  him, 
All  peoples  shall  serve  him. 

12  For  he  shall  deliver  the  needy  who  crieth, 
And  the  afflicted  who  have  no  succour. 

13  He  shall  deal  gently  with  the  poor  and  needy, 
And  help  the  souls  of  the  needy ; 

14  From  oppression  and  violence  he  shall  redeem  their  soul, 
And  precious  is  their  blood  in  his  eyes : 

15  And  he  shall  live,  and  he  will  present  him  with  gold  of  Saba, 
And  he  will  pray  for  him  always,  bless  him  continually. 
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16  May  there  be  abundance  of  corn  in  the  land  unto,  the  top 

of  the  mountains, 
May  its  fruit  wave  like  Lebanon, 
And  may  they  blossom  out  of  cities  like  the  herbs  of  the 

earth. 

17  May  his  name  endure  for  ever, 

Before  the  sun  may  his  name  throw  out  shoots. 
And  may  they  bless  themselves  in  him,  may  all  peoples  call 
him  blessed. 

18  Blessed  be  Jahve  Elohim  the  God  of  Israel, 
Who  alone  doeth  wondrous  things. 

19  And  blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever, 

And  let  the  whole  earth  be   filled  with  His 

GLORY. 

Amen,  and  Amen. 

20  Ended  are  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse, 

This  last  Psalm  of  the  primary  collection,  united  to  Ps. 
Ixxi.  by  community  of  the  prominent  word  inpIV,  appears,  as 
we  look  to  the  superscription,  lxxii.  20,  to  be  said  to  be  a 
Psalm  of  David ;  so  that  consequently  rfripVO  designates  Solo- 
mon as  the  subject,  not  the  author.  But  the  Lamed  of  PiD^K^ 
here  and  in  cxxvii.  1  cannot  have  any  other  meaning  than  that 
which  the  Lamed  always  has  at  the  head  of  the  Psalms  when 
it  is  joined  to  proper  names ;  it  is  then  always  the  expression 
denoting  that  the  Psalm  belongs  to  the  person  named,  as  its 
author.  Then  in  style  and  general  character  the  Psalm  has 
not  the  least  kinship  with  the  Psalms  of  David.  Charac- 
teristic of  Solomon,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  movement 
proverb-like,  and  for  the  most  part  distichic,  which  has  less  of 
original  freshness  and  directness  than  of  an  artificial,  reflective, 
and  almost  sluggish  manner,  the  geographic  range  of  view,  the 
richness  in  figures  drawn  from  nature,  and  the  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  Book  of  Job,  which  belongs  incontrovertibly  to 
the  circle  of  the  Salomonic  literature :  these  are  coincident 
signs  which  are  decisive  in  favour  of  Solomon.  But  if  Solomon 
is  the  author,  the  question  arises,  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
Psalm  ?  According  to  Hitzig,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  but  no 
true  Israelite  could  celebrate  him  in  this  manner,  and  there  is 
no  reliable  example  of  carmina  of  this  character  having  found 
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tlieir  way  into  the  song-book  of  Israel.  The  subject  of  the 
Psalm  is  either  Solomon  (LXX.  ek  SaXcoficov)  or  the  Messiah 
(Targum,  "O  God,  give  Thy  regulations  of  right  to  the  King 
Messiah,  KIWO  toW>").  Both  are  correct.  It  is  Solomon 
himself  to  whom  the  intercession  and  desires  of  blessing  of  this 
Psalm  refer.  Solomon,  just  as  David  with  Psalms  xx.  and  xxi., 
put  it  into  the  heart  and  mouth  of  the  people,  probably  very 
soon  after  his  accession,  it  being  as  it  were  a  church-prayer  on 
behalf  of  the  new,  reigning  king.  But  the  Psalm  is  also  none 
the  less  Messianic,  and  with  perfect  right  the  church  has  made 
it  the  chief  Psalm  of  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  which  has 
received  its  name  of  festum  trium  regum  out  of  it. 

Solomon  was  in  truth  a  righteous,  benign,  God-fearing 
ruler ;  he  established  and  also  extended  the  kingdom ;  he  ruled 
over  innumerable  people,  exalted  in  wisdom  and  riches  above 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  his  time  was  the  most  happy,  the 
richest  in  peace  and  joy  that  Israel  has  ever  known.  The 
words  of  the  Psalm  were  all  fulfilled  in  him,  even  to  the  one 
point  of  the  universal  dominion  that  is  wished  for  him.  But 
the  end  of  his  reign  was  not  like  the  beginning  and  the  middle 
of  it.  That  fair,  that  glorious,  that  pure  image  of  the  Messiah 
which  he  had  represented  waxed  pale;  and  with  this  fading 
away  its  development  in  relation  to  the  history  of  redemption 
took  a  new  turn.  In  the  time  of  David  and  of  Solomon  the 
hope  of  believers,  which  was  attached  to  the  kingship  of  David, 
had  not  yet  fully  broken  with  the  present.  At  that  time,  with 
few  exceptions,  nothing  was  known  of  any  other  Messiah  than 
the  Anointed  One  of  God,  who  was  David  or  Solomon  himself. 
When,  however,  the  kingship  in  these  its  two  most  glorious  im- 
personations had  proved  itself  unable  to  bring  to  full  realization 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah  or  of  the  Anointed  One  of  God,  and 
when  the  line  of  kings  that  followed  thoroughly  disappointed 
the  hope  which  clung  to  the  kingship  of  the  present, — a  hope 
which  here  and  there,  as  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  blazed  up 
for  a  moment  and  then  totally  died  out,  and  men  were  driven 
from  the  present  to  look  onward  into  the  future, — then,  and 
not  until  then,  did  any  decided  rupture  take  place  between  the 
Messianic  hope  and  the  present.  The  image  of  the  Messiah  is 
now  painted  on  the  pure  ethereal  sky  of  the  future  (though  of 
the  immediate  future)  in  colours  which  were  furnished  by  older 
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unfulfilled  prophecies,  and  by  the  contradiction  between  the 
existing  kingship  and  its  idea;  it  becomes  more  and  more,  so 
to  speak,  an  image,  super-earthly,  super-human,  belonging  to 
the  future,  the  invisible  refuge  and  invisible  goal  of  a  faith 
despairing  of  the  present,  and  thereby  rendered  relatively  more 
spiritual  and  heavenly  (cf.  the  Messianic  image  painted  in 
colours  borrowed  from  our  Psalm  in  Isa.  ch.  xi.,  Mic.  v.  3,  6, 
Zech.  ix.  9  sq.).  In  order  rightly  to  estimate  this,  we  must  free 
ourselves  from  the  prejudice  that  the  centre  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment proclamation  of  salvation  [or  gospel]  lies  in  the  prophecy 
of  the  Messiah.  Is  the  Messiah,  then,  anywhere  set  forth  as 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world?  The  Redeemer  of  the  world  is 
Jahve.  The  appearing  (parusici)  of  Jahve  is  the  centre  of 
the  Old  Testament  proclamation  of  salvation.  An  allegory 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
proclamation  of  salvation  unfolds  itself.  The  Old  Testament 
in  relation  to  the  Day  of  the  New  Testament  is  Night.  In 
this  Night  there  rise  in  opposite  directions  two  stars  of  Promise, 
The  one  describes  its  path  from  above  downwards :  it  is  the 
promise  of  Jahve  who  is  about  to  come.  The  other  describes 
its  path  from  below  upwards :  it  is  the  hope  which  rests  on  the 
seed  of  David,  the  prophecy  of  the  Son  of  David,  which  at  the 
outset  assumes  a  thoroughly  human,  and  merely  earthly  charac- 
ter. These  two  stars  meet  at  last,  they  blend  together  into 
one  star ;  the  Night  vanishes  and  it  is  Day.  This  one  Star  is 
Jesus  Christ,  Jahve  and  the  Son  of  David  in  one  person,  the 
King  of  Israel  and  at  the  same  time  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world, — in  one  word,  the  God-man. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  name  of  God,  occurring  only  once,  is 
Eloldm ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  Psalm  as  an 
Elohimic  Psalm.  T\?D  (cf.  xxi.  2)  and  ^P'l?  are  only  used 
without  the  article  according  to  a  poetical  usage  of  the  language. 
The  petition  itself,  and  even  the  position  of  the  words,  show  that 
the  king's  son  is  present,  and  that  he  is  king ;  God  is  implored 
to  bestow  upon  him  His  D^DS^D,  i.e,  the  rights  or  legal  powers 
belonging  to  Him,  the  God  of  Israel,  and  n5*pj  *•«■  tne  official 
gift  in  order  that  he  may  exercise  those  rights  in  accordance 
with  divine  righteousness.  After  the  supplicatory  \R  the 
futures  which  now  follow,  without  the    Waw  apodoseos,  are 
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manifestly  optatives.  Mountains  and  hills  describe  synecdochi- 
cally  the  whole  land  of  which  they  are  the  high  points  visible 
afar  off.  N^J  is  used  in  the  sense  of  1-)B  N'fO  Ezek.  xvii.  8  : 
may  BW  be  the  fruit  which  ripens  upon  every  mountain  and 
hill ;  universal  prosperity  satisfied  and  contented  within  itself. 
The  predicate  for  ver.  3 b  is  to  be  taken  from  ver.  3a,  just  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  ^P^-f?,  "  in  or  by  righteousness,"  the  fruit 
of  which  is  indeed  peace  (Isa.  xxxii.  17),  belongs  also  to  ver. 
3a ;  so  that  consequently  both  members  supplement  one 
another.  The  wish  of  the  poet  is  this:  By  righteousness, 
may  there  in  due  season  be  such  peaceful  fruit  adorning  all  the 
heights  of  the  land.  Ver.  36,  however,  always  makes  one  feel 
as  though  a  verb  were  wanting,  like  njniDn  suggested  by 
Bottcher.  In  ver.  4  the  wishes  are  continued  in  plain  un- 
figurative  language,  p^in  in  the  signification  to  save,  to  obtain 
salvation  for,  has,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  dative  of  the 
object.  jtos~\)3  are  those  who  are  born  to  poverty,  just  like 
"?l?p"J3,  one  who  is  born  a  king.  Those  who  are  born  to  poverty 
are  more  or  less  regarded,  by  an  unrighteous  government,  as 
having  no  rights. 

Vers.  5-8.  The  invocation  of  ver.  1  is  continued  in  the 
form  of  a  wish:  may  they  fear  Thee,  Elohim,  E^nDy,  with 
the  sun,  i.e.  during  its  whole  duration  (pV  in  the  sense  of  cotem- 
porary  existence,  as  in  Dan.  iii.  33).  rnpp.D?,  in  the  moonlight 
(cf.  Job  viii.  16,  K;Dr^i>,  in  the  sunshine),  i.e.  so  long  as  the 
moon  shines.  Onyi  Tlh  (accusative  of  the  duration  ;f  time, 
cf.  cii.  25),  into  the  uttermost  generation  which  outlasts  the 
other  generations  (like  E?B#n  *vv)  of  the  furthest  heavens 
which  surround  the  other  heavens).  The  first  two  periphrastic 
expressions  for  unlimited  time  recur  in  Ps.  lxxxix.  37  sq.,  a 
Psalm  composed  after  the  time  of  Solomon ;  cf.  the  unfigura- 
tive  expression  in  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  in  1  Kings  viii.  40.  The  continuance  of  the  kingship, 
from  the  operation  of  which  such  continuance  of  the  fear  of 
God  is  expected,  is  not  asserted  until  ver.  17.  It  is  capricious 
to  refer  the  language  of  address  in  ver.  5  to  the  king  (as 
Hupfeld  and  Hitzig  do),  who  is  not  directly  addressed  either 
in  ver.  4,  or  in  ver.  6,  or  anywhere  in  the  Psalm.  With  respect 
to  God  the  desire  is  expressed  that  the  righteous  and  benign 
rule  of  the  king  may  result  in  the  extension  of  the  fear  of  God 
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from  generation  to  generation  into  endless  ages.  The  poet  in 
ver.  6  delights  in  a  heaping  up  of  synonyms  in  order  to  give 
intensity  to  the  expression  of  the  thoughts,  just  as  in  ver.  5  ; 
the  last  two  expressions  stand  side  by  side  one  another  without 

any  bond  of  connection  as  in  ver.  5.     ^>?>T\  (from  2ni,  < ,  , 

densum,  spissum  esse,  and  then,  starting  from  this  signification, 
sometimes  multum  and  sometimes  magnum  esse)  is  the  shower 
of  rain  pouring  down  in  drops  that  are  close  together ;  nor  is 

*rp.t  a  synonym  of  Tjj,  but  (formed  from  *nj,  <-J^>  to  flow,  by 
means  of  a  rare  reduplication  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
root,  Ew.  §  157,  d)  properly  the  water  running  from  a  roof 
(cf.  B.  Jorna  81a:  "when  the  maid  above  poured  out  water, 
fcODI  ^PT  came  upon  his  head").  ?3,  however,  is  not  the 
meadow-shearing,  equivalent  to  a  shorn,  mown  meadow,  any 
more  than  ta,  H}2?  Arabic  g'izza,  signifies  a  shorn  hide,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  hide  with  the  wool  or  feathers  (e.g.  ostrich 
feathers)  still  upon  it,  rather  a  meadow,  i.e.  grassy  plain,  that 
is  intended  to  be  mown.  The  closing  word  pK  (accus.  loci  as 
in  cxlvii.  15)  unites  itself  with  the  opening  word  T£ :  descendat 
in  terrain.  In  his  last  words  (2  Sam.  ch.  xxiii.)  David  had 
compared  the  effects  of  the  dominion  of  his  successor,  whom 
he  beheld  as  by  vision,  to  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  rain  upon  the  earth.  The  idea  of  ver.  6  is  that  Solomon's 
rule  may  prove  itself  thus  beneficial  for  -the  country.  The 
figure  of  the  rain  in  ver.  7  gives  birth  to  another :  under  his 
rule  may  the  righteous  blossom  (expanding  himself  unhindered 
and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances),  and  (may  there 
arise)  salvation  in  all  fulness  m*  "92~ny,  until  there  is  no  more 
moon  (cf.  the  similar  expression  in  Job  xiv.  12).  To  this 
desire  for  the  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
righteous  under  the  reign  of  this  king  succeeds  the  desire  for 
an  unlimited  extension  of  his  dominion,  ver.  8.  The  sea  (the 
Mediterranean)  and  the  river  (the  Euphrates)  are  geographi- 
cally defined  points  of  issue,  whence  the  definition  of  boundary 
is  extended  into  the  unbounded.  Solomon  even  at  his  acces- 
sion ruled  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Egypt ;  the  wishes  expressed  here  are  of  wider 
compass,  and  Zechariah  repeats  them  predictively  (ch.  ix.  10) 
with  reference  to  the  King  Messiah. 
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Vors.  9-11.  This  third  strophe  contains  prospects,  the 
ground  of  which  is  laid  down  in  the  fourth.  The  position  of 
the  futures  here  becomes  a  different  one.  The  contemplation 
passes  from  the  home  relations  of  the  new  government  to  its 
foreign  relations,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wishes  are  changed 
into  hopes.  The  awe-commanding  dominion  of  the  king  shall 
stretch  even  into  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  desert.  &^¥  is 
used  both  for  the  animals  and  the  men  who  inhabit  the  desert, 
to  be  determined  in  each  instance  by  the  context ;  here  they 
are  men  beyond  all  dispute,  but  in  lxxiv.  14,  Isa.  xxiii.  13,  it  is 
matter  of  controversy  whether  men  or  beasts  are  meant.  Since 
the  LXX.,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Jerome  here,  and  the 
LXX.  and  Jerome  in  lxxiv.  14,  render  AWioire^,  the  nomadic 
tribes  right  and  left  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  seem  traditionally  to 
have  been  associated  in  the  mind  with  this  word,  more  particu- 
larly the  so-called  Ichthyophagi.  These  shall  bend  the  knee 
reverentially  before  him,  and  those  who  contend  against  him 
shall  be  compelled  at  last  to  veil  their  face  before  him  in  the 
dust.  The  remotest  west  and  south  become  subject  and  tribu- 
tary to  him,  viz.  the  kings  of  Tartessus  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
rich  in  silver,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
countries  on  its  coasts,  that  is  to  say,  the  kings  of  the  Poly- 
nesian portion  of  Europe,  and  the  kings  of  the  Cushitish  or  of 
the  Joktanitish  m&  and  of  the  Cushitish  iOD  as,  according  to 
Josephus,  the  chief  city  of  Meroe  was  called  (vid.  Genesis,  S. 
206).  It  was  a  queen  of  that  Joktanitish,  and  therefore  South 
Arabian  Sheba, — perhaps,  however,  more  correctly  (vid,  Wetz- 
stein  in  my  Isaiah^  ii.  529)  of  the  Cushitish  (Nubian)  Shebc.y — 
whom  the  fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom  drew  towards  him,  1 
Kings  ch.  x.  The  idea  of  their  wealth  in  gold  and  in  other 
precious  things  is  associated  with  both  peoples.  In  the  expres- 
sion nna»  ywn  (to  pay  tribute,  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  cf.  hi.  4)  the 
tribute  is  not  conceived  of  as  rendered  in  return  for  protection 
afforded  (Maurer,  Hengstenberg,  and  Olshausen),  nor  as  an  act 
repeated  periodically  (Rodiger,  who  refers  to  2  Chron.  xxvii. 
5),  but  as  a  bringing  back,  i.e.  repayment  of  a  debt,  referre 
8.  reddere  debitum  (Hupfeld),  after  the  same  idea  according 
to  which  obligatory  incomings  are  called  reditus  (revenues). 
In  the  synonymous  expression  "|3^  ^ijjfl  the  presentation 
appears  as  an  act  of  sacrifice,     "^'x  signifies  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  15 
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a  payment  made  in  merchandise,  here  a  rent  or  tribute  due, 
from  ")^,  which  in  blending  with  the  Aleph  prostheticum  has 
passed  over  into  "^  by  means  of  a  shifting  of  the  sound  after 
the  Arabic  manner,  just  as  in  /3KW  the  verb  S>?B>,  to  interweave, 
passes  over  into  bsw  (Rodiger  in  Gesenius'  Thesaurus).  In 
ver.  11  hope  breaks  through  every  bound:  everything  shall 
submit  to  his  world*subduing  sceptre. 

Vers.  12-15.  The  confirmation  of  these  prospects  is  now 
given.  Voluntative  forms  are  intermingjed  because  the  pros- 
pect extending  into  the  future  is  nevertheless  more  lyrical  than 
prophetic  in  its  character.  The  elevation  of  the  king  to  the 
dominion  of  the  world  is  the  reward  of  his  condescension ;  he 
shows  himself  to  be  the  helper  and  protecting  lord  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  who  are  the  especial  object  upon  which 
God's  eye  is  set.  He  looks  upon  it  as  his  task  to  deal  most 
sympathizingly  and  most  considerately  (D^)  just  with  those  of 
reduced  circumstances  and  with  the  poor,  and  their  blood  is 
precious  in  his  eyes.  Ver.  12  is  re-echoed  in  Job  xxix.  12. 
The  meaning  of  ver.  146  is  the  same  as  cxvi.  15.  Instead  of 
"li?."!,  by  a  retention  of  the  Jod  of  the  stem  it  is  written  "1?*. 
Just  as  in  xlix.  10,  Ip"  here  also  is  followed  by  W.  The 
assertion  is  individualized :  and  he  (who  was  threatened  with 
death)  shall  live  (voluntative,  having  reference  to  the  will  of 
the  king).  But  who  is  now  the  subject  to  TJNt  Not  the 
rescued  one  (Hitzig),  for  after  the  foregoing  designations  (vers. 
11  sq.)  we  cannot  expect  to  find  "  the  gold  of  Sheba"  (gold 
from  Jeman  or  ^Ethiopia)  in  his  possession.  Therefore  it  is 
the  king,  and  in  fact  Solomon,  of  whom  the  disposal  of  the  gold 
of  Sheba  (Saba)  is  characteristic.  The  king's  thought  and 
endeavour  are  directed  to  this,  that  the  poor  man  who  has 
almost  fallen  a  victim  shall  live  or  revive,  and  not  only  will  he 
maintain  his  cause,  he  will  also  bestow  gifts  upon  him  with  a 
liberal  hand,  and  he  (the  poor  one  who  has  been  rescued  and 
endowed  from  the  riches  of  the  king)  shall  pray  unceasingly 
for  him  (the  king)  and  bless  him  at  all  times.  The  poor  one 
is  he  who  is  restored  to  life  and  endowed  with  gifts,  and  who 
intercedes  and  blesses ;  the  king,  however,  is  the  beneficent 
giver.  It  is  left  for  the  reader  to  supply  the  right  subjects  in 
thought  to  the  separate  verbs.  That  clearly  marked  precision 
which  we  require  in  rhetorical  recital  is  alien  to  the  Oriental 
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style  (vid.  my  Geschichte  der  jiidischen  Poesie,  S.  189).  Maurer 
and  Hofmann  also  give  the  same  interpretation  as  we  have  done. 
Vers.  16,  17.  Here,  where  the  futures  again  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  clauses,  they  are  also  again  to  be  understood  as 
optatives.  As  the  blessing  of  such  a  dominion  after  God's 
heart,  not  merely  fertility  but  extraordinary  fruitfulness  may 
be  confidently  desired  for  the  land.  «"ID3  {air.  \ey.),  rendered  by 
the  Syriac  version  sugo,  abundance,  is  correctly  derived  by  the 
Jewish  lexicographers  from  Dps  —  nfe'a  (in  the  law  relating  to 

leprosy),  Mishnic  HD3;  Aramaic  KDB,  Arabic  lio,  but  also  ^JOj 

(vid.  Job,  ii.  275),  to  extend,  expandere;  so  that  it  signifies 
an  abundance  that  occupies  a  broad  space.      £'K"i3?  unto  the 
summit,  as  in  xxxvi.  6,  xix.  5.     The  idea  thus  obtained  is  the 
same  as  when  Hofmann  (Weissagung  und  Erfullung,  i.  180  f.) 
takes  nDS  (from  Dps  —  D2K)  in  the  signification  of  a  boundary 
line :  "  close  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain  shall  the  last 
corn  stand,"  with    reference  to  the  terrace-like  structure  of 
the  heights.      V"]3  does  not  refer  back  to  pxi  (Hitzig,  who 
misleads  one  by  referring  to  Joel  ii.  3),  but  to  13 :   may  the 
corn  stand  so  high   and   thick  that  the  fields,  being  moved 
by  the  wind,  shall   shake,  i.e.  wave   up  and  down,  like  the 
lofty  thick  forest  of  Lebanon.      The  LXX.,  which  renders 
v7repap6rj<T€Tcu,  takes  Bty"P  for  BWV,  as  Ewald  does  :   may  its 
fruit  rise  to  a  summit,  i.e.  rise  high,  like  Lebanon.     But  a 
verb   B>*p  is  unknown ;   and  how  bombastic  is  this  figure  in 
comparison  with  that  grand,  but  beautiful  figure,  which  we 
would  not  willingly  exchange  even   for  the   conjecture  "lOT*. 
(may  it  be  rich)  !     The  other  wish  refers  to  a  rapid,  joyful  in- 
crease of  the  population :  may  men  blossom  out  of  this  city  and 
out  of  that  city  as  the  herb  of  the  earth  (cf.  Job  v.  25,  where 
V??S5i»  a^so  accor(ls  m  sound  with  W?J)j  M-  fresh,  beautiful, 
and  abundant  as  it.     Israel  actually  became  under  Solomon's 
sceptre   as  numerous  "  as  the  sand  by  the  sea"  (1  Kings  iv. 
20),  but  increase  of  population  is  also  a  settled  feature  in  the 
picture  of  the  Messianic  time  (ex.  3,  Isa.  ix.  2,  xlix.  20.  Zech. 
ii.  8  [4] ;  cf.  Sir.  xliv.  21).     If,  however,  under  the  just  and 
benign  rule  of  the  king,  both  land  and  people  are  thus  blessed, 
eternal  duration  may  be  desired  for  his  name.     May  this  name, 
is  the  wish  of  the  poet,  ever  send  forth  new  shoots  (P?J  Chethib), 
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or  receive  new  shoots  (i^  Keri,  from  Nipk.  fa}),  as  long  as  the 
sun  turns  its  face  towards  us,  inasmuch  as  the  happy  and 
blessed  results  of  the  dominion  of  the  king  ever  afford  new 
occasion  for  glorifying  his  name.  May  they  bless  themselves 
in  him,  may  all  nations  call  him  blessed,  and  that,  as  13  Cl3n*l* 
implies,  so  blessed  that  his  abundance  of  blessing  appears  to 
them  to  be  the  highest  that  they  can  desire  for  themselves. 
To  et  benedicant  sibi  in  eo  we  have  to  supply  in  thought  the 
most  universal,  as  yet  undefined  subject,  which  is  then  more 
exactly  defined  as  omnes  gentes  with  a  second  synonymous 
predicate.  The  accentuation  (Athnack,  Mugrash,  Silluk)  is 
blameless. 

Vers.  18,  19.  Closing  Beracha  of  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Psalter.  It  is  more  full-toned  than  that  of  the  First  Book, 
and  God  is  intentionally  here  called  Jahve  Elohim  the  God  of 
Israel  because  the  Second  Book  contains  none  but  Elohim- 
Psalms,  and  not,  as  there,  Jahve  the  God  of  Israel.  "Who 
alone  doeth  wonders"  is  a  customary  praise  of  God,  lxxxvi.  10, 
cxxxvi.  4,  cf.  Job  ix.  8.  Hi32  D£>  is  a  favourite  word  in  the 
language  of  divine  worship  in  the  period  after  the  Exile  (Neh. 
ix.  5) ;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  irvopD  Tto  DW  in  the  liturgical 
Beracha,  God's  glorious  name,  the  name  that  bears  the  impress 
of  His  glory.  The  closing  words :  and  let  the  whole  earth  be 
full,  etc.,  are  taken  from  Num.  xiv.  21.  Here,  as  there,  the 
construction  of  the  active  with  a  double  accusative  of  that 
which  fills  and  that  which  is  to  be  filled  is  retained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  passive;  for  Vri33  is  also  accusative:  let  be  filled 
with  His  glory  the  whole  earth  (let  one  make  it  full  of  it).  The 
tf?K  coupled  by  means  of  Waw  is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  exclu- 
sively peculiar  to  these  doxologies  of  the  Psalter. 

Ver.  20.  Superscription  of  the  primary  collection.  The 
origin  of  this  superscription  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
doxology,  which  is  only  inserted  between  it  and  the  Psalm, 
because  it  was  intended  to  be  read  with  the  Psalm  at  the  read- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  service  (Symbolce,  p.  19).     ^3  =  fe>, 

like  Vft  in  xxxvi.  13,  *M,  Ixxx.  11,  all  being  Pual  forms,  as  is 


Pronounce  wejithbarcliu,  because  the  tone  rests  on  the  first  letter  of 
the  root;  whereas  in  ver.  15  it  is  jebafchenhu  with  Chalcph.  vid.  the  rule 
in  the  Luther.  Zeitschrift,  1863,  S.  412. 
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manifest  in  the  accented  ultima.  A  parallel  with  this  verse  is 
the  superscription  u  are  ended  the  words  of  Job "  in  Job  xxxi. 
40,  which  separates  the  controversial  speeches  and  Job's  mono- 
logue from  the  speeches  of  God.  No  one  taking  a  survey  of 
the  whole  Psalter,  with  the  many  Psalms  of  David  that  follow 
beyond  Ps.  lxxii.,  could  possibly  have  placed  this  key-stone 
here.  If,  however,  it  is  more  ancient  than  the  doxological 
division  into  five  books,  it  is  a  significant  indication  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  collection.  It  proves  that 
the  collection  of  the  whole  as  it  now  lies  before  us  was  at 
least  preceded  by  one  smaller  collection,  of  which  we  may  say 
that  it  extended  to  Ps.  lxxii.,  without  thereby  meaning  to  main- 
tain that  it  contained  all  the  Psalms  up  to  that  one,  since  several 
of  them  may  have  been  inserted  into  it  when  the  redaction  of 
the  whole  took  place.  But  it  is  possible  for  it  to  have  contained 
Ps.  lxxii.,  since  at  the  earliest  it  was  only  compiled  in  the  time 
of  Solomon.  The  fact  that  the  superscription  following  directly 
upon  a  Psalm  of  Solomon  is  thus  worded,  is  based  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  fact  that  the  whole  Psalter  is  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  as  Davidic.  David  is  the  father  of  the  'A  W,  2 
Chron.  xxix.  27,  and  hence  all  Psalms  may  be  called  Davidic, 
just  as  all  DWp  may  be  called  Salomonic,  without  meaning 
thereby  that  they  are  all  composed  by  David  himself. 


THIED  BOOK  OF  THE  PSALTER 
Ps.  LXXIII.-LXXXIX. 


PSALM    LXXIII. 

TEMPTATION  TO  APOSTASY  OVERCOME. 

1  VERILY  good  to  Israel  is  Elohim, 
To  those  who  are  of  a  clean  heart. 

2  But  as  for  me — my  feet  had  almost  tottered, 
My  steps  had  well-nigh  slipped. 

3  For  I  was  incensed  at  the  boastful, 
When  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

4  For  they  suffer  no  pangs, 
Healthy  and  fat  is  their  belly. 

5  In  the  trouble  of  men  they  are  not, 
And  not  as  other  men  are  they  plagued. 

6  Therefore  pride  encircleth  their  neck, 

Violence  covereth  them  round  about  as  a  garment. 

7  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fat, 

The  imaginations  of  the  heart  appear  outwardly. 
b  They  mock  and  speak  oppression  in  wickedness, 

They  speak  from  on  high. 
9  They  set  their  mouth  in  the  heavens, 

And  their  tongue  stalketh  along  upon  the  earth. 
10  Therefore  their  people  turn  hither, 

And  water  in  abundance  is  swallowed  down  by  them, 
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11  And  they  say:  "How  should  God  know, 
And  knowledge  dwell  in  the  Most  High?! 

12  Behold  those  are  godless, 

And  always  reckless  have  they  attained  to  great  power! 

13  Only  in  vain  have  I  cleansed  my  heart, 
And  washed  my  hands  in  innocence, 

14  And  yet  was  plagued  all  the  day  long, 

And  my  chastisement  was  present  every  morning.,, — 

15  Had  I  thought :  I  will  speak  thus, 

Behold,  I  should  have  dealt  faithlessly  with  the  generation 
of  Thy  children. 

16  Yet  when  I  mused  in  order  to  solve  the  riddle, 
It  was  too  difficult  in  mine  eyes — 

17  Until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
Until  I  gave  good  heed  unto  their  end : 

18  Surely  in  slippery  places  dost  Thou  set  them, 
Thou  caetest  them  down  to  ruins. 

19  How  are  they  become  a  desolation  as  in  a  moment, 
Brought  to  an  end,  gone  by  reason  of  terrors ! 

20  As  a  dream,  as  soon  as  one  awaketh, 

O  Lord,  being  aroused,  Thou  dost  get  rid  of  their  image. 

21  If  my  heart  should  grow  bitter, 
And  I  should  be  pricked  in  my  reins : 

22  Then  I  should  be  a  stupid  one  and  without  understanding, 
A  behemoth  should  I  be  in  comparison  with  Thee. 

23  But  I  remain  continually  with  Thee, 
Thou  hast  taken  hold  of  my  right  hand. 

24  According  to  Thy  counsel  wilt  Thou  lead  me, 
And  afterward  receive  me  to  honour. 

25  Whom  have  I  in  the  heavens? 

And  if  Thou  art  mine,  the  earth  doth  not  delight  me ! 

26  My  flesh  and  my  heart  may  fail — 

The  refuge  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  is  Elohim  for 
ever. 

27  For,  lo,  those  who  are  estranged  from  Thee  shall  perish, 
Thou  destroyest  all  those  who  wantonly  forsake  Thee. 
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28  Bat  as  for  me — to  be  united  to  Elohim  is  my  happiness, 
I  make  in  the  Lord,  Jahve,  my  refuge, 
Tli at  I  may  declare  all  Thy  works. 

After  the  one  Asaph  Psalm  of  the  Second  Book,  Ps.  L, 
follow  eleven  more  of  them  from  Ps.  lxxiii.  to  lxxxiii.  They 
are  all  Elohimic,  whereas  the  Korah  Psalms  divide  into  an 
Elohimic  and  a  Jehovic  group.  Ps.  lxxxiv.  forms  the  transi- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Elohim-Psalms  extend 
from  Ps.  xlii.-lxxxiv.,  and  are  fenced  in  on  both  sides  by  Jahve- 
Psalms. 

In  contents  Ps.  lxxiii.  is  the  counterpart  or  pendant  of  Ps.  1. 
As  in  that  Psalm  the  semblance  of  a  sanctity  based  upon  works 
is  traced  back  to  its  nothingness,  so  here  the  seeming  good 
fortune  of  the  ungodly,  by  which  the  poet  felt  himself  tempted 
to  fall  away,  not  into  heathenism  (Hitzig),  but  into  that  free- 
thinking  which  in  the  heathen  world  does  not  less  cast  off  the 
BeicnSai/jLovia  than  it  does  the  belief  in  Jahve  within  the  pale 
of  Israel.  Nowhere  does  there  come  to  light  in  the  national 
history  any  background  that  should  contradict  the  ^JDK? ,  and  the 
doubts  respecting  the  moral  order  of  the  world  are  set  at  rest 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  Ps.  xxxvii.,  xlix.,  and  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  Theodicy,  or  the  vindication  of  God's  ways,  does  not 
as  yet  rise  from  the  indication  of  the  retribution  in  this  present 
time  which  the  ungodly  do  not  escape,  to  a  future  solution  of 
all  the  contradictions  of  this  present  world ;  and  the  transcen- 
dent glory  which  infinitely  outweighs  the  suffering  of  this 
present  time,  still  remains  outside  the  range  of  vision.  The 
stedfast  faith  which,  gladly  renouncing  everything,  holds  fast  to 
God,  and  the  pure  love  to  which  this  possession  is  more  than 
heaven  and  earth,  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  con- 
nection with  such  defective  knowledge. 

The  strophe  schema  of  the  Psalm  is  predominantly  octa- 
stichic :  4.  8.  8.  8 ;  8.  8.  5.  Its  two  halves  are  vers.  1-14, 
15-28. 

Vers.  1,  2.  ?]K,  belonging  to  the  favourite  words  of  the 
faith  that  bids  defiance  to  assault,  signifies  originally  "  thus  = 
not  otherwise,"  and  therefore  combines  an  affirmative  and  re- 
strictive, or,  according  to  circumstances,  even  an  adversative 
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signification  (yid.  on  xxxix.  6).  It  may  therefore  be  rendered  : 
yea  good,  assuredly  good,  or:  only  good,  nothing  but  good; 
both  renderings  are  an  assertion  of  a  sure,  infallible  relation  of 
things.  God  appears  to  be  angry  with  the  godly,  but  in  reality 
He  is  kindly  disposed  towards  them,  though  He  send  affliction 
after  affliction  upon  them  (Lam.  iii.  25).  The  words  7&ofc^ 
D\~6tf  are  not  to  be  taken  together,  after  Gal.  vi.  16  (top 
'IaparjX  rod  &eov) ;  not,  u  only  good  is  it  with  the  Israel  of 
Elohim,"  but  "only  good  to  Israel  is  Elohim,"  is  the  right 
apprehension  of  the  truth  or  reality  that  is  opposed  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  case.  The  Israel  which  in  every  relationship 
has  a  good  and  loving  God  is  limited  in  ver.  16  to  the  pure  in 
heart  (xxiv.  4,  Matt  v.  8).  Israel  in  truth  are  not  all  those 
who  are  descended  from  Jacob,  but  those  who  have  put  away 
all  impurity  of  disposition  and  all  uncleanness  of  sin  out  of 
their  heart,  i.e.  out  of  their  innermost  life,  and  by  a  constant 
striving  after  sanctification  (ver.  13)  maintain  themselves  in 
such  purity.  In  relation  to  this,  which  is  the  real  church  of 
God,  God  is  pure  love,  nothing  but  love.  This  it  is  that  has 
been  confirmed  to  the  poet  as  he  passed  through  the  conflict  of 
temptation,  but  it  was  through  conflict,  for  he  almost  fell  by 
reason  of  the  semblance  of  the  opposite.  The  Chethib  y?1  *itM 
(cf.  Num.  xxiv.  4)  or  ^tM  (cf.  2  Sam.  xv.  32)  is  erroneous. 
The  narration  of  that  which  is  past  cannot  begin  with  a  par- 
ticipial clause  like  this,  and  OT?3,  in  such  a  sense  (non  multum 
abfuit  quin,  like  1^3,  nihil  abfuit  quin\  always  has  the  perfect 
after  it,  e.g.  xciv.  17,  cxix.  87.  It  is  therefore  to  be  read  VIM 
(according  to  the  fuller  form  for  *tM,  which  is  used  not  merely 
with  great  distinctives,  as  in  xxxvi.  8,  cxxii.  6,  Num.  xxiv.  6, 
but  also  with  conjunctives  out  of  pause,  e.g.  lvii.  2,  cf.  xxxvi.  9, 
Deut.  xxxii.  37,  Job  xii.  6) :  my  feet  had  almost  inclined 
towards,  had  almost  slipped  backwards  and  towards  the  side. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Chethib  niBW  is  unassailable ;  the  femi- 
nine singular  is  frequently  found  as  predicate  both  of  a  plural 
subject  that  has  preceded  (xviii.  35,  cf.  Deut.  xxi.  7,  Job  xvi. 
16)  and  also  more  especially  of  one  that  is  placed  after  it,  e.g. 
xxxvii.  31,  Job  xiv.  19.  The  footsteps  are  said  to  be  poured 
out  when  one  "flies  out  or  slips"  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

Vers.  3-6.     Now  follows  the  occasion  of  the  conflict  of 
temptation  :  the  good  fortune  of  tnose  who  are  estranged  from 
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God.  In  accordance  with  the  gloominess  of  the  theme,  the 
style  is  also  gloomy,  and  piles  up  the  dull-toned  suffixes  amo 
and  emo  (vid.  Ixxviii.  66,  Ixxx.  7,  Ixxxiii.  12,  14)  ;  both  are 
after  the  example  set  by  David.  K3j?  with  Beth  of  the  object 
on  which  the  zeal  or  warmth  of  feeling  is  kindled  (xxxvii.  1, 
Prov.  iii.  31)  here  refers  to  the  warmth  of  envious  ill-feeling. 
Concerning  5vin  vid.  v.  6.  Ver.  2>b  tells  under  what  circum- 
stances the  envy  was  excited ;  cf.  so  far  as  the  syntax  is  con- 
cerned, xlix.  6,  lxxvi.  11.  In  ver.  4  niayin  (from  nV"in  =  asn 
from  3^n,  cognate  2Vy,  whence  3^V,  pain,  Arabic  'asdbe,  sl  snare, 
cf.  ^?P,  d>6Y<?,  and  ?2n9  a^oiviov),  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Latin 
tormenta  (from  toryuere),  is  intended  of  pains  that  produce 
convulsive  contractions.  But  in  order  to  give  the  meaning 
u  they  have  no  pangs  (to  suffer)  till  their  death,"  Dr6  (iD?) 
could  not  be  omitted  (that  is,  assuming  also  that  ?,  which  is 
sometimes  used  for  *W,  vid.  lix.  14,  could  in  such  an  exclusive 
sense  signify  the  terminus  ad  quern).  Also  "  there  are  no  pangs 
for  their  death,  i.e.  that  bring  death  to  them,"  ought  to  be 
expressed  by  T\\&b  &\}b.  The  clause  as  it  stands  affirms  that 
their  dying  has  no  pangs,  i.e.  it  is  a  painless  death ;  but  not 
merely  does  this  assertion  not  harmonize  with  vers.  18  sq.,  but 
it  is  also  introduced  too  early  here,  since  the  poet  cannot  surely 
begin  the  description  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  ungodly  with 
the  painlessness  of  their  death,  and  then  for  the  first  time  come 
to  speak  of  their  healthy  condition.  We  may  therefore  read, 
with  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Bottcher,  and  Olshausen : 

\ob  nnnn  px  *a 
tb\&  Nnm  on 

T 

i.e.  they  have  (suffer)  no  pangs,  vigorous  (Dfl  like  Dfo,  Job  xxi. 
23,  DW,  Prov.  i.  12)  and  well-nourished  is  their  belly ;  by  which 
means  the  difficult  DniD7  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  gloomy  picture 
is  enriched  by  another  form  ending  with  mo.     ^itf,  here  in  a 

derisive  sense,  signifies  the  body,  like  the  Arabic  J II,  JT  (from 
JT,  coaluit,  cohcesit,  to  condense  inwardly,  to  gain  consistency).* 


*  Hitzig  calls  to  mind  ovAo?,  "  corporeal ;"  but  this  word  is  Ionic  and 
equivalent  to  oAof,  solidus,  the  ground-word  of  which  is  the  Sanscrit  sarvas, 
whole,  complete. 
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The  observation  of  ver.  4a  Is  pursued  further  in  ver.  5 :  whilst 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  godly  formed  an  exception  to 
the  common  wretchedness  of  mankind,  it  is  just  the  wicked 
who  are  exempt  from  all  trouble  and  calamity.  It  is  also  here 
to  be  written  to?*?,  as  in  lix.  14,  not  to^/x.  Therefore  is 
haughtiness  their  neck-chain,  and  brutishness  their  mantle.  pW 
is  a  denominative  from  p^'V  =  avyjqv:  to  hang  round  the  neck; 
the  neck  is  the  seat  of  pride  {avy&v)  :  haughtiness  hangs  around 
their  neck  (like  PJV,  a  neck-ornament).  Accordingly  in  ver.  6b 
DDn  is  the  subject,  although  the  interpunction  construes  it 
differently,  viz.  "  they  wrap  round  as  a  garment  the  injustice 
belonging  to  them,"  in  order,  that  is,  to  avoid  the  construction 
of  ?]DJP  (vid.  lxv.  14)  with  top;  but  active  verbs  can  take  a 
dative  of  the  object  (e.g.  ?  HD3,  ?  3ntf,  ?  K2"])  in  the  sense :  to 
be  or  to  grant  to  any  one  that  which  the  primary  notion  of  the 
verb  asserts.  It  may  therefore  be  rendered :  they  put  on  the 
garment  of  violence  (Don  JW  like  DiJJ  ^TO,  Isa.  lix.  17),  or 
even  by  avoiding  every  enallage  numeri :  violence  covers  them 
as  a  garment ;  so  that  JW  is  an  apposition  which  is  put  forth 
in  advance. 

Vers.  7-10.  The  reading  tang,  f/  aSueia  avrwv  LXX.  (cf. 
in  Zech.  v.  6  the  Dry,  which  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  in 
exactly  the  same  way),  in  favour  of  which  Hitzig,  Bottcher, 
and  Olshausen  decide,  u  their  iniquity  presses  forth  out  of  a  fat 
heart,  out  of  a  fat  inward  part,"  is  favoured  by  xvii.  10,  where 
3jn  obtains  just  this  signification  by  combination  with  "tiD^ 
which  it  would  obtain  here  as  being  the  place  whence  sin  issues; 
cf .  i^ep^eaOai  i/c  tt}?  KapSias,  Matt.  xv.  18  sq. ;  and  the  parallel- 
ism decides  its  superiority.  Nevertheless  the  traditional  read- 
ing also  gives  a  suitable  sense ;  not  (since  fat  tends  to  make 
the  eyes  appear  to  be  deeper  in)  a  their  eyes  come  forward  prce 
adipe"  but  u they  stare  forth  ex  adipe,  out  of  the  fat  of  their 
bloated  visage,"  X>no  being  equivalent  to  DjTOa  2?r\D}  Job  xv. 
27.  This  is  a  feature  of  character  faithfully  drawn  after 
nature.  Further,  just  as  in  general  to  irepiaaevfia  tt}?  fcapBia? 
wells  over  in  the  gestures  and  language  (Matt.  xii.  34),  so  is 
it  also  with  their  "views  or  images  of  the  heart"  (from  H3b>7 
like  ^35?,  the  cock  with  its  gift  of  divination  as  speculator)  :  the 
illusions  of  their  unbounded  self-confidence  come  forth  out- 
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wardly,  they  overflow  after  the  manner  of  a  river,*  viz.,  as  ver. 
8  says,  in  words  that  are  proud  beyond  measure  (Jer.  v.  28). 
Luther :  u  they  destroy  everything  "  (synon.  they  make  it  as  or 
into  rottenness,  from  ppB).  But  pW  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
Aramaic  P.V?  (ficofcaaOcu) :  they  mock  and  openly  speak  JH3 
(with  a  in  connection  with  Munach  transformed  from  Dechi), 
with  evil  disposition  (cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  12),  oppression ;  i.e.  they 
openly  express  their  resolve  which  aims  at  oppression.  Their 
fellow-man  is  the  sport  of  their  caprice ;  they  speak  or  dictate 
EriiBD,  down  from  an  eminence,  upon  which  they  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  raised  high  above  others.  Even  in  the  heavens 
above  do  they  set  (WW  as  in  xlix.  15  instead  of  V1B>, — there,  in 
accordance  with  tradition,  Milel;  here  at  the  commencement  of 
the  verse  Milrd)  their  mouth ;  even  these  do  not  remain  un- 
touched by  their  scandalous  language  (cf.  Jude  ver.  16);  the 
Most  High  and  Holy  One,  too,  is  blasphemed  by  them,  and 
their  tongue  runs  officiously  and  imperiously  through  the  earth 
below,  everywhere  disparaging  that  which  exists  and  giving  new 
laws,  s&nfy  as  in  Ex.  ix.  23,  a  Kal  sounding  much  like  Hithpa., 
in  the  signification  grassari.  In  ver.  10  the  Chethib  2*Pl 
(therefore  he,  this  class  of  man,  turns  a  people  subject  to  him 
hither,  i.e.  to  himself)  is  to  be  rejected,  because  COT  is  not 
appropriate  to  it.  foy  is  the  subject,  and  the  suffix  refers  not 
to  God  (Stier),  whose  name  has  not  been  previously  mentioned, 
but  to  the  kind  of  men  hitherto  described :  what  is  meant  is 
the  people  which,  in  order  that  it  may  turn  itself  hither  (2V&, 
not :  to  turn  back,  but  to  turn  one's  self  towards,  as  e.g.  in  Jer. 
xv.  19f),  becomes  his,  i.e.  this  class's  people  (cf.  for  this  sense  of 


*  On  the  other  hand,  Redslob  (JDeutsch.  Morgenldnd.  Zeitschr.  18G0,  S. 
675)  interprets  it  thus :  they  run  over  the  fencings  of  the  heart,  from  n3B>  in 

T   T 

the  signification  to  put  or  stick  through,  to  stick  into  (infigere),  by  comparing 
*Q^  HYVp,  ^er*  VT'  19>  and  tpxos  olovruv.  He  regards  T\S3WD  and  mosaic  as 
one  word,  just  as  the  Italian  ricamare  (to  stitch)  and  Dp"l  is  one  word. 
Certainly  the  root  "jj,  cJj>  cJ<i>  has  the  primary  notion  of  piercing  (cf. 
"Dt)»  and  also  the  notion  of  purity,  which  it  obtains,  proceeds  from  the  idea 
of  the  brilliance  which  pierces  into  the  eye  ;  but  the  primary  notion  of  PI3B> 

T    T 

is  that  of  cutting  through  (whence  pafef,  like  fcpno,  a  knife,  from  Pji?n, 
Judg.  v.  26). 

f  In  general  2W  does  not  necessarily  signify  to  turn  back,  but,  like  the 
Arabic  '  ada,  Persic  gash* en,  to  enter  into  a  new  (active  or  passive)  state. 
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the  suffix  as  describing  the  issue  or  event,  xviii.  24,  xlix.  6, 
lxv.  12).  They  gain  adherents  (xlix.  14)  from  those  who  leave 
the  fear  of  God  and  turn  to  them;  and  N?o  *D,  water  of  fulness, 
i.e.  of  full  measure  (cf.  lxxiv.  15,  streams  of  duration  =  that 
do  not  dry  up),  which  is  here  an  emblem  of  their  corrupt 
principles  (cf.  Job  xv.  16),  is  quaffed  or  sucked  in  (n^?>  root 

}'£,  whence  first  of  all  P¥*p,  ^2^,  to  suck)  by  these  befooled 

ones  (to;>,  avroh  =  vir  avTcov).  This  is  what  is  meant  to  be 
further  said,  and  not  that  this  band  of  servile  followers  is  in 
fulness  absorbed  by  them  (Sachs).  Around  the  proud  free- 
thinkers there  gathers  a  rabble  submissive  to  them,  which 
eagerly  drinks  in  everything  that  proceeds  from  them  as  though 
it  were  the  true  water  of  life.  Even  in  David's  time  (x.  4, 
xiv.  1,  xxxvi.  2)  there  were  already  such  stout  spirits  (Isa.  xlvi. 
12)  with  a  servum  imitatorum  pecus.  A  still  far  more  favour- 
able soil  for  these  O^v  was  the  worldly  age  of  Solomon. 

Vers.  11—14.  The  persons  speaking  are  now  those  apos- 
tates who,  deluded  by  the  good  fortune  and  free-thinking  of 
the  ungodly,  give  themselves  up  to  them  as  slaves.  Concerning 
the  modal  sense  of  V?T,  quomodo  sciverit,  vid.  xi.  3,  cf.  Job  xxii. 
13.  With  15*1  the  doubting  question  is  continued.  Bottcher 
renders  thus :  nevertheless  knowledge  is  in  the  Most  High  (a 
circumstantial  clause  like  Prov.  iii.  28,  Mai.  i.  14,  Judg.  vi.  13) ; 
but  first  of  all  they  deny  God's  actual  knowledge,  and  then  His 
attributive  omniscience.  It  is  not  to  be  interpreted :  behold, 
such  are  (according  to  their  moral  nature)  the  ungodly  (n.?N, 
tales,  like  AT,  xlviii.  15,  Deut.  v.  26,  cf.  nDn?  Isa.  lvi.  11);  nor, 
as  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  parallel  member  ver.  126  and 
the  drift  of  the  Psalm :  behold,  thus  it  befalleth  the  ungodly 
(such  are  they  according  to  their  lot,  as  in  Job  xviii.  21,  cf. 
Isa.  xx.  6) ;  but,  what  forms  a  better  connection  as  a  statement 
of  the  ground  of  the  scepticism  in  ver.  11,  either,  in  harmony 
with  the  accentuation :  behold,  the  ungodly,  etc.,  or,  since  it  is 
not  D^Bhn :  behold,  these  are  ungodly,  and,  ever  reckless  (Jer. 
xii.  1),  they  have  acquired  great  power.  With  the  bitter  npny 
as  Stier  correctly  observes,  they  bring  forward  the  obvious 
proof  to  the  contrary.  How  can  God  be  said  to  be  the  omni- 
scient Ruler  of  the  world  ? — the  ungodly  in  their  carnal  security 
become  very  powerful  and  mighty,  but  piety,  very  far  from 
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being  rewarded,  is  joined  with  nothing  but  misfortune.  My 
striving  after  sanctity  (cf.  Prov.  xx.  9),  my  abstinence  from  all 
moral  pollution  (cf.  Prov.  xxvi.  6),  says  he  who  has  been  led 
astray,  has  been  absolutely  (J\X  as  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  21)  in  vain ; 
I  was  notwithstanding  (Ew.  §  345,  a)  incessantly  tormented 
(cf.  ver.  5),  and  with  every  morning's  dawn  (D^npap,  as  in  ci.  8, 
cf.  D"np3p  in  Job  vii.  18)  my  chastitive  suffering  was  renewed. 
We  may  now  supply  the  conclusion  in  thought  in  accordance 
with  ver.  10 :  Therefore  have  I  joined  myself  to  those  who 
never  concern  themselves  about  God  and  at  the  same  time  get 
on  better. 

Vers.  15-18.  To  such,  doubt  is  become  the  transition  to 
apostasy.  The  poet  has  resolved  the  riddle  of  such  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  fortunes  of  men  in  a  totally  different  way. 
Instead  of  to3  in  ver.  15,  to  read  onto?  (Bottcher),  or  better, 
by  taking  up  the  following  run,  which  even  Saadia  allows  him- 
self to  do,  contrary  to  the  accents  (\  jjj>  JJU),  nsn  to?  (Ewald), 

is  unnecessary,  since  prepositions  are  sometimes  used  elliptically 
(7P3,  Isa.  lix.  18),  or  even  without  anything  further  (Hos.  vii. 
16,  xi.  7)  as  adverbs,  which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
possible  also  in  the  case  of  to?  (Aramaic,  Arabic  NB3,  ^Ethiopia 
kern).  The  poet  means  to  say,  If  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
the  same  course  of  reasoning,  I  should  have  faithlessly  forsaken 
the  fellowship  of  the  children  of  God,  and  should  consequently 
also  have  forfeited  their  blessings.  The  subjunctive  significa- 
tion of  the  perfects  in  the  hypothetical  protasis  and  apodosis, 
ver.  15  (cf.  Jer.  xxiii.  22),  follows  solely  from  the  context; 
futures  instead  of  perfects  would  signify  si  dicerem  .  .  .  per- 
fide  agerem.  T-??  "^  is  the  totality  of  those,  in  whom  the 
filial  relationship  in  which  God  has  placed  Israel  in  relation  to 
Himself  is  become  an  inward  or  spiritual  reality,  the  true  Israel, 
ver.  1,  the  u  righteous  generation,"  xiv.  5.  It  is  an  appellative, 
as  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  Hos.  ii.  1.  For  on  the  point  of  the  vloOeala 
the  New  Testament  differs  from  the  Old  Testament  in  this 
way,  viz.  that  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  always  only  as  a 
people  that  Israel  is  called  p,  or  as  a  whole  0^3,  but  that  the 
individual,  and  that  in  his  direct  relationship  to  God,  dared  not 
as  yet  call  himself  "  child  of  God."  The  individual  character 
is  not  as  yet  freed  from  its  absorption  in  the  species,  it  is  not 
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.is  yet  independent;  it  is  the  time  of  the  minor's  vniriorn^j  and 
the  adoption  is  as  yet  only  effected  nationally,  salvation  is  as 
yet  within  the  limits  of  the  nationality,  its  common  human 
form  has  not  as  yet  appeared.  The  verb  "U2  with  2  signifies  to 
deal  faithlessly  with  any  one,  and  more  especially  (whether 
God,  a  friend,  or  a  spouse)  faithlessly  to  forsake  him;  here,  in 
this  sense  of  malicious  desertion,  it  contents  itself  with  the  simple 
accusative. 

On  the  one  side,  by  joining  in  the  speech  of  the  free- 
thinkers he  would  have  placed  himself  outside  the  circle  of  the 
children  of  God,  of  the  truly  pious;  on  the  other  side,  how- 
ever, when  by  meditation  he  sought  to  penetrate  it  (Wl?),  the 
doubt-provoking  phenomenon  (DK'T)  still  continued  to  be  to  him 
tey,  trouble,  i.e.  something  that  troubled  him  without  any 
result,  an  unsolvable  riddle  (cf.  Eccles.  viii.  17).  Whether  we 
read  fc^n  or  K'1?,  the  sense  remains  the  same ;  the  Keri  wn  pre- 
fers, as  in  Job  xxxi.  11,  the  attractional  gender.  Neither  here 
nor  in  Job  xxx.  26  and  elsewhere  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  rQ£T!&0 
is  equivalent  to  rQ^n&O  (Ewald,  Hupfeld).  The  cohortative  form 
of  the  future  here,  as  frequently  (Ges.  §  128, 1),  with  or  without 
a  conditional  particle  (cxxxix.  8,  2  Sam.  xxii.  38,  Job  xvi.  6, 
xi'.  17,  xix.  18,  xxx.  26),  forms  a  hypothetical  protasis:  and 
(yet)  when  I  meditated;  Symmachus  (according  to  Montfaucon), 
el  iXoyc^ofjLTjv.  As  Vaihinger  aptly  observes,  "  thinking  alone 
will  give  neither  the  right  light  nor  true  happiness."  Both  are 
found  only  in  faith.  The  poet  at  last  struck  upon  the  way  of 
faith,  and  there  he  found  light  and  peace.  The  future  after 
"W  frequently  has  the  signification  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive, 
Job  xxxii.  11,  Eccles.  ii.  3,  cf.  Prov.  xii.  19  (donee  nutem  =  only 
a  moment) ;  also  in  an  historical  connection  like  Josh.  x.  13, 
2  Chron.  xxix.  34,  it  is  conceived  of  as  subjunctive  {donee 
ulcisceretur,  se  sanctificarent),  sometimes,  however,  as  indicative, 
as  in  Ex.  xv.  16  (donee  transibat)  and  in  our  passage,  where  "iy 
introduces  the  objective  goal  at  which  the  riddle  found  its 
solution :  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  (purposely) 
attended  to  (?  as  in  the  primary  passage  Deut.  xxxii.  29,  cf. 
Job  xiv.  21)  their  life's  end.  The  cohortative  is  used  here 
exactly  as  in  ny?N),  but  with  the  collateral  notion  of  that  which 
is  intentional,  which  here  fully  accords  with  the  connection. 
He  went  into  God's  dread  sanctuary  (plural  as  in  lxviii.  36,  cf. 
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cnpD  in  the  Psalms  of  Asaph,  Ixvii.  7,  Ixxviii,  69) ;  here  he 
prayed  for  light  in  the  darkness  of  his  conflict,  here  were  his 
eyes  opened  to  the  holy  plans  and  ways  of  God  (Ixxvii.  14), 
here  the  sight  of  the  sad  end  of  the  evil-doers  was  presented  to 
him.  By  u  God's  sanctuaries"  Ewald  and  Hitzig  understand 
His  secrets ;  but  this  meaning  is  without  support  in  the  usage 
of  the  language.  And  is  it  not  a  thought  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  context  and  with  experience,  that  a  light  arose  upon 
him  when  he  withdrew  from  the  bustle  of  the  world  into  the 
quiet  of  God's  dwelling-place,  and  there  devoutly  gave  his  mind 
to  the  matter  ? 

The  strophe  closes  with  a  summary  confession  of  the  ex- 
planation received  there.  JW  is  construed  with  Lamed  inas- 
much as  collocare  is  equivalent  to  locum  assignare  (vid.  ver.  65). 
God  makes  the  evil-doers  to  stand  on  smooth,  slippery  places, 
where  one  may  easily  lose  one's  footing  (cf.  xxxv.  6,  Jer.  xxiii. 
12).  There,  then,  they  also  inevitably  fall ;  God  casts  them 
down  rrtfctttfop,  into  ruins,  fragores  =  ruince,  from  vSw  =  nNP,  to 
be  confused,  desolate,  to  rumble.  The  word  only  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  from  K(W :  ensnarings,  sudden  attacks  (Hitzig), 
which  is  still  more  ill  suited  to  lxxiv.  3  than  to  this  passage ; 
desolation  and  ruin  can  be  said  even  of  persons,  as  DVi,  xxviii. 
5,  rilrtj,  Isa.  viii.  15,  J>B3,  Jer.  li.  21-23.  The  poet  knows  no 
other  theodicy  but  this,  nor  was  any  other  known  generally  in 
the  pre-exilic  literature  of  Israel  (vid,  Ps.  xxxvii.,  xxxix.,  Jer. 
ch.  xii.,  and  the  Book  of  Job).  The  later  prophecy  and  the 
Chokma  were  much  in  advance  of  this,  inasmuch  as  they  point 
to  a  last  universal  judgment  (vid.  more  particularly  Mai.  iii. 
13  sqq.),  but  not  one  that  breaks  off  this  present  state ;  the 
present  state  and  the  future  state,  time  and  eternity,  are  even 
there  not  as  yet  thoroughly  separated. 

Vers.  19-22.  The  poet  calms  himself  with  the  solution  of 
the  riddle  that  has  come  to  him ;  and  it  would  be  beneath  his 
dignity  as  a  man  to  allow  himself  any  further  to  be  tempted  by 
doubting  thoughts.  Placing  himself  upon  the  standpoint  of 
the  end,  he  sees  how  the  ungodly  come  to  terrible  destruction 
in  a  moment :  they  come  to  an  end  (top  from  sjto,  not  n?9)>  ^  IS 
all  over  with  them  (TOR)  in  consequence  of  (jo  as  in  Ixxvi.  7, 
ind  unconnected  as  in  xviii.  4,  xxx.  4,  2  Sam.  xxii.  14)  fright- 
ful occurrences  (n^nj3;  a  favourite  word,  especially  in  the  Book 
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of  Job),  which  clear  them  out  of  the  way.  It  is  with  them  as 
with  a  dream,  after  (|p  as  in  1  Chron.  viii.  8)  one  is  awoke. 
One  forgets  the  vision  on  account  of  its  nothingness  (Job  xx. 
8).  So  the  evil-doers  who  boast  themselves  fiera  7toXXt)? 
(pavTao-tas  (Acts  xxv.  23)  are  before  God  a  a??,  phantom  or 
unsubstantial  shadow.  When  He,  the  sovereign  Lord,  shall 
awake,  i.e.  arouse  Himself  to  judgment  after  He  has  looked  on 
with  forbearance,  then  He  will  despise  their  shadowy  image, 
will  cast  it  contemptuously  from  Him.  Luther  renders,  So 
machstu  Herr  jr  Bilde  in  der  Stad  verschmeclit  (So  dost  Thou, 
Lord,  make  their  image  despised  in  the  city).  But  neither  has 
the  Kal  n?3  this  double  transitive  signification,  lt  to  give  over  to 
contempt,"  nor  is  the  mention  of  the  city  in  place  here.  In 
Hos.  xi.  9  also  TJJ3  in  the  signification  in  urbem  gives  no  right 
sense ;  it  signifies  heat  of  anger  or  fury,  as  in  Jer.  xv.  8,  heat  of 
anguish,  and  Schroder  maintains  the  former  signification  (vid.  on 
Ps.  cxxxix.  20),  in  fervore  (irce),  here  also ;  but  the  pointing  TP2 
is  against  it.  Therefore  "TO  is  to  be  regarded,  with  the  Tar- 
gum,  as  syncopated  from  "W3  (cf.  &0^,  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  10 ;  "^33,  Prov.  xxiv.  17,  and  the  like) ;  not,  however, 
to  be  explained,  a  when  they  awake,"  viz.  from  the  sleep  of 
death  (Targum*),  or  after  lxxviii.  38,  "  when  Thou  awakest 
them,"  viz.  out  of  their  sleep  of  security  (De  Wette,  Kurtz), 
but  after  xxxv.  23,  "  when  Thou  awakest,"  viz.  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  divine  answer,  which  is  reproduced 
by  the  poet  after  the  manner  of  prayer.  Hengstenberg  now 
goes  on  by  rendering  it,  "  for  my  heart  was  incensed ;"  but  we 
cannot  take  r?0^.  according  to  the  sequence  of  tenses  as  an 
imperfect,  nor  understand  s3  as  a  particle  expressing  the  rea- 
son. On  the  contrary,  the  poet,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
explanation  he  has  received,  speaks  of  a  possible  return  (^3  seq. 
fut.  =  idv)  of  his  temptation,  and  condemns  it  beforehand: 
si  exacerbaretur  animus  meus  atque  in  renibus  meis  pungerer. 


*  The  Targum  version  is,  "As  the  dream  of  a  drunken  man,  who 
awakes  out  of  his  sleep,  wilt  Thou,  0  Lord,  on  the  day  of  the  great  judg- 
ment, when  they  awake  out  of  their  graves,  in  wrath  abandon  their  image 
to  contempt."  The  text  of  our  editions  is  to  be  thus  corrected  according 
to  Bechai  (on  Deut.  xxxiii.  29)  and  Nachmani  (in  his  treatise  ^DJii  "WE*)* 
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r^nnh,  to  become  sour,  bitter,  passionate ;  fi^n,  with  the  more 
exactly  defining  accusative  V»ti>3,  to  be  pricked,  piqued,  irri- 
tated. With  *?«l  begins  the  apodosis :  then  should  I  be  .  .  . 
I  should  have  become  (perfect  as  in  ver.  15,  according  to  Ges. 
§  126,  5).  Concerning  WT  l6,  non  sapere,  vid.  xiv.  4.  nten  a  can 
be  taken  as  compar.  decurtata  for  mpTCB ;  nevertheless,  as  ap- 
parently follows  from  Job  xl.  15.  the  poet  surely  has  the  p-ehe- 
mou,  the  water-ox,  i.e.  the  hippopotamus,  in  his  mind,  which 
being  Hebraized  is  Uteris,*  and,  as  a  plump  colossus  of  flesh,  is 
at  once  an  emblem  of  colossal  stupidity  (Maurer,  Hitzig).  The 
meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  he  would  not  be  a  man  in  relation 
to  God,  over  against  God  (D?,  as  in  lxxviii.  37,  Job  ix.  2,  cf. 

LJc,  in  comparison  with),  if  he  should  again  give  way  to  the 

same  doubts,  but  would  be  like  the  most  stupid  animal,  which 
stands  before  God  incapable  of  such  knowledge  as  He  willingly 
imparts  to  earnestly  inquiring  man. 

Vers.  23-26.     But  he  does  not  thus  deeply  degrade  him- 
self :  after  God  has  once  taken  him  by  the  right  hand  and 
rescued  him  from  the  danger  of  falling  (ver.  2),  he  clings  all 
the  more  firmly  to  Him,  and  will  not  suffer  his  perpetual  fellow- 
ship with  Him  to  be  again  broken  through  by  such  seizures 
which  estrange  him  from  God.     Confidently  does  he  yield  up 
himself  to  the  divine  guidance,  though  he  may  not  see  through 
the  mystery  of  the  plan  (TO?)  of  this  guidance.     He  knows 
that  afterwards  (in«  with  Mugrash:  adverb  as  in  Ixviii.  26), 
i.e.  after  this  dark  way  of  faith,  God  will  Tfc?  receive  him,  U. 
take  him  to  Himself  and  take  him  from  all  suffering  (nj£  as 
in  xlix.  16,  and  of  Enoch,  Gen.  v.  24).     The  comparison  of 
Zech.  ii.  12  [8]  is  misleading ;  there  in«  is  rightly  accented  as 
a  preposition  :  after  glory  hath  He  sent  me  forth  (vid.  Kohler), 
and  here  as  an  adverb;  for  although  the  adverbial  sense  of  nn« 
would  more  readily  lead  one  to  look  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  7133  sJnpn  in*0,  still  "to  receive  after  glory"   (cf.  the 
reverse  Isa.  lviii.  8)  is  an  awkward  thought.     1133,  which  as  an 


*  The  Egyptian  p  frequently  passes  over  into  the  Hebrew  6,  and 
vice  versa,  as  in  the  name  Aperiu  =  onay ;  P,  however,  is  retained  in 
T]y-]2=phar-aa,  grand-house  (o7ko5  piyxs  in  Horapollo),  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  rulers,  which  begins  with  the  sign  of  the  plan  of  a  house  =  p. 
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adjective  u  glorious"  (Hofmann)  is  alien  to  the  language,  is 
either  accusative  of  the  goal  (Hupfeld),  or,  which  yields  a  form 
of  expression  that  is  more  like  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament, 
accusative  of  the  manner  (Luther,  "  with  honour'').    In  "in«  the 
poet  comprehends  in  one  summary  view  what  he  looks  for  at 
the  goal  of  the  present  divine  guidance.     The  future  is  dark  to 
him,  but  lighted  up  by  the  one  hope  that  the  end  of  his  earthly 
existence  will  be  a  glorious  solution  of  the  riddle.     Here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  faith  which  breaks  through  not  only  the  dark- 
ness of  this  present  life,  but  also  the  night  of  Hades.     At  that 
time  there  was  as  yet   no  divine  utterance  concerning  any 
heavenly  triumph  of  the  church,  militant  in  the  present  world, 
but  to  faith  the  Jahve-Name  had  already  a  transparent  depth 
which  penetrated  beyond  Hades  into  an  eternal   life.     The 
heaven  of  blessedness  and  glory  also  is  nothing  without  God ; 
but  he  who  can  in  love  call  God  his,  possesses  heaven  upon 
earth,  and  he  who  cannot  in  love  call   God  his,  would  possess 
not  heaven,  but  hell,  in  the  midst  of  heaven.     In  this  sense  the 
poet  says  in  ver.  25:  whom  have  I  in  heaven?  i.e.  who  there 
without  Thee  would  be  the  object  of  my  desire,  the  stilling  of 
my  longing  ?  without  Thee  heaven  with  all  its  glory  is  a  vast 
waste  and  void,  which  makes  me  indifferent  to  everything,  and 
with  Thee,  i.e.  possessing  Thee,  I  have  no  delight  in  the  earth, 
because  to  call  Thee  mine  infinitely  surpasses  every  possession 
and  every  desire  of  earth.     If  we  take  H£?  still  more  exactly 
as  parallel  to  B?i?#3,  without  making  it  dependent  upon  wan  * 
and  possessing  Thee  I  have  no  desire  upon  the  earth,  then  the 
sense  remains  essentially  the  same ;  but  if  we  allow  pKl  to  be 
governed  by  TOan  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  the 
language,  we  arrive  at  this  meaning  by  the  most  natural  way. 
Heaven  and  earth,  together  with  angels  and  men,  afford  him  no 
satisfaction — his  only  friend,  his  sole  desire  and  love,  is  God. 
The  love  for  God  which  David  expresses  in  xvi.  2  in  the  brief 
utterance,  "  Thou  art  my  Lord,  Thou  art  my  highest  good,"  is 
here  expanded  with  incomparable  mystical  profoundness  and 
beauty.     Luther's  version  shows  his  master-hand.     The  church 
follows  it  in  its  "  Herzlich  lieb  hay  ich  dich"  when  it  sin^s — 

"  The  whole  wide  world  delights  me  not, 
For  heaven  and  earth,  Lord,  care  I  not, 
If  I  may  but  have  Thee ;" 
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and  following  it,  goes  on  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  text  of 

our  Psalm — 

"  Yea,  though  my  heart  be  like  to  break, 
Thou  art  my  trust  that  nought  can  shake ; "  * 

or  with  Paul  Gerhard,  [in  his  Passion-hymn  " Ein  Lammlein 
gelit  und  trdgt  die  Schuld  der  Welt  und  Hirer  Kinder  "  _ 

11  Light  of  my  heart,  that  shalt  Thou  be ; 
And  when  my  heart  in  pieces  breaks, 
Thou  shalt  my  heart  remain." 

For  the  hypothetical  perfect  n?3  expresses  something  in  spite  of 
which  he  upon  whom  it  may  come  calls  God  his  God :  licet  defe- 
ceriL  Though  his  outward  and  inward  man  perish,  nevertheless 
God  remains  ever  the  rock  of  his  heart  as  the  firm  ground  upon 
which  he,  with  his  ego,  remains  standing  when  everything  else 
totters ;  He  remains  his  portion,  i.e.  the  possession  that  cannot 
be  taken  from  him,  if  he  loses  all,  even  his  spirit-life  pertaining 
to  the  body, — and  God  remains  to  him  this  portion  D?W?,  he 
survives  with  the  life  which  he  has  in  God  the  death  of  the  old 
life.  The  poet  supposes  an  extreme  case, — one,  that  is,  it  is  true, 
impossible,  but  yet  conceivable, — that  his  outward  and  inward 
being  should  sink  away ;  even  then  with  the  merus  actus  of  his 
ego  he  wTill  continue  to  cling  to  God.  In  the  midst  of  the 
natural  life  of  perishableness  and  of  sin,  a  new,  individual  life 
which  is  resigned  to  God  has  begun  within  him,  and  in  this 
he  has  the  pledge  that  he  cannot  perish,  so  truly  as  God,  with 
whom  it  is  closely  united,  cannot  perish.  It  is  just  this  that  is 
also  the  nerve  of  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  which 
Jesus  advances  in  opposition  to  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  xxii.  32). 
Vers.  27,  28.  The  poet  here  once  more  gives  expression 
to  the  great  opposites  into  which  good  fortune  and  misfortune 
are  seemingly,  but  only  seemingly,  divided  in  a  manner  so  con- 
tradictory to  the  divine  justice.  The  central  point  of  the  con- 
firmation that  is  introduced  with  n3  lies  in  ver.  28.  "  Thy  far 
removing  ones"  was  to  be  expressed  with  PIT],  which  is  distinct 
from  pim.  na?  has  p  instead  of  nnnD  or  "nriNO  after  it.  Those 
who  remove  themselves  far  from  the  primary  fountain  of  life 
fall  a  prey  to  ruin;  those  who  faithlessly  abandon  God,  and 
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choose  tlie  world  with  its  idols  rather  than  His  love,  fall  a  prey 
to  destruction.  Not  so  the  poet ;  the  nearness  of  God,  i.e.  a 
state  of  union  with  God,  is  good  to  him,  i.e.  (cf.  cxix.  71  sq.) 
he  regards  as  his  good  fortune.      H3")jp  is  nom.  act.  after  the 

form  nnp^  &£^  obedience,  and  fnw,  a  watch,  cxli.  3,  and  of 

essentially  the  same  signification  with  kurba  (n:nf5)?  the  Arabic 
designation  of  the  unio  mystica;  cf.  Jas.  iv.  8,  iyylcrare  tqj 
Qea>  koi  iyycel  vfuv.  Just  as  D\1?K  nmp  stands  in  antithesis 
to  Tpnij  so  n5|D  ^  stands  in  antithesis  to  TDK'1  and  nnoxn.  To 
the  former  their  alienation  from  God  brings  destruction ;  he 
finds  in  fellowship  with  God  that  which  is  good  to  him  for  the 
present  time  and  for  the  future.  Putting  his  confidence  (^no, 
not  ^PQD)  in  Him,  he  will  declare,  and  will  one  day  be  able  to 
declare,  all  His  ntoxpp7  i.e.  the  manifestations  or  achievements 
of  His  righteous,  gracious,  and  wise  government.  The  lan- 
guage of  assertion  is  quickly  changed  into  that  of  address. 
The  Psalm  closes  with  an  upward  look  of  grateful  adoration  to 
God  beforehand,  who  leads  His  own  people,  ofttimes  won- 
drously  indeed,  but  always  happily,  viz.  through  suffering  to 
glory. 

PSALM  LXXIV. 

APPEAL  TO  GOD  AGAINST  RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION,  IN 
WHICH  THE  TEMPLE  IS  VIOLATED. 

1  WHY,  Elohim,  hast  Thou  cast  off  for  ever, 

Why  doth   Thine  anger  smoke  against  the  flock  of  Thy 
pasture  ? 

2  Remember  Thy  congregation  which  Thou  hast  purchased 

of  old, 
Which  Thou  hast  ransomed  for  the  tribe  of  Thy  possession — 
Of  Mount  Zion  whereon  Thou  dwellest. 

3  Oh  lift  up  Thy  footsteps  unto  the  perpetual  ruins, 
Everything  hath  the  enemy  destroyed  in  the  sanctuary. 

4  Thine   adversaries   roared  in    the  midst  of   Thy  place  of 

assembly, 
They  set  up  their  signs  as  signs. 
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5  It  looked  as  when  one  lifteth  up  on  high 
Axes  in  the  thicket  of  the  wood : 

6  And  now — at  its  carved  work  altogether 

With  hatchet  and  mattocks  they  hewed  right  and  left ; 

7  They  have  set  on  fire  Thy  Temple, 

To  the  earth  they  have  defiled  the  dwelling-place  of  Thy 
name ; 

8  They  said  in  their  hearts :  we  will  crush  them  altogether  ; 
They  have  burnt  up  all  the  houses  of  God  in  the  land. 

9  Our  signs  we  see  not. 

There  is  no  longer  any  prophet, 

And  among  us  there  is  no  one  who  knoweth :  until  when  ? — 

10  How  long,  Elohim,  shall  the  oppressor  blaspheme  ? 
Shall  the  enemy  scoff  at  Thy  name  for  ever  ? 

11  Why  dost  Thou  draw  back  Thy  hand'  and  Thy  right  hand  f 
Out  of  the  midst  of  Thy  bosom  bring  it  forth,  destroy  ! — 

12  And  yet  Elohim  is  my  King  from  the  days  of  old, 
Working  deliverances  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 

13  Thou  hast  divided  the  sea  by  Thy  power, 

Thou  hast  broken  the  heads  of  the  dragons  upon  the  waters. 

14  Thou  hast  broken  in  pieces  the  heads  of  leviathan, 

Thou  gavest  him  as  food  to  a  people :  to  the  creatures  of 
the  desert. 

15  Thou  hast  cleft  fountains  and  brooks, 
Thou  hast  dried  up  never-failing  rivers. 

16  Thine  is  the  day,  also  Thine  the  night, 

Thou  hast  prepared  the  star  of  night  and  the  sun. 

17  Thou  hast  established  all  the  borders  of  the  earth, 
Summer  and  winter  hast  Thou  formed. 

18  Remember  this :  the  enemy  revileth  Jahve, 
And  a  foolish  people  scoffeth  at  Thy  name. 

19  Give  not  over  to  the  wild  beast  the  soul  of  Thy  turtle-dove, 
Thy  poor  creatures  forget  not  for  ever. 

20  Look  upon  the  covenant, 

For  the  corners  of  the  land  are  full  of  the  habitations  of 
violence. 
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21  Let  not  the  disheartened  turn  back  ashamed, 
Let  the  afflicted  and  the  needy  praise  Thy  name. 

22  Arise,  Elohim,  fight  out  Thy  cause, 

Remember  Thy  reproach  from  the  foolish  continually  ! 

23  Forget  not  the  cry  of  Thine  adversaries, 

The  tumult  of  those  who  rise  up  against  Thee  which  ascend- 
eth  ever ! ! 

The  "11DTD  lxxiii.  is  here  followed  by  a  Maskil  (vid.  xxxii.  1) 
which,  in  common  with  the  former,  has  the  prominent,  rare 
word  ni&OTD  (lxxiv.  3,  lxxiii.  18),  but  also  the  old  Asaphic  im- 
press. We  here  meet  with  the  favourite  Asaphic  contemplation 
of  Israel  as  a  flock,  and  the  predilection  of  the  Asaphic  Psalms 
for  retrospective  references  to  Israel's  early  history  (lxxiv. 
13-15).  We  also  find  the  former  of  these  two  characteristic 
features  in  Ps.  lxxix.,  which  reflects  the  same  circumstances  of 
the  times. 

Moreover  Jeremiah  stands  in  the  same  relationship  to  both 
Psalms.  In  Jer.  x.  25,  Ps.  lxxix.  6  sq.  is  repeated  almost  word 
for  word.  And  one  is  reminded  of  Ps.  lxxiv.  by  Lam.  ii.  2 
(cf.  lxxiv.  7),  ii.  7  (cf.  lxxiv,  4),  and  other  passages.  The 
lament  u  there  is  no  prophet  any  more"  (lxxiv.  9)  sounds  very 
much  like  Lam.  ii.  9.  In  connection  with  Jeremiah's  repro- 
ductive manner,  and  his  habit  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
prompted  to  new  thoughts  by  the  original  passages  by  means 
of  the  association  of  ideas  (cf.  *MD  DV3,  Lam.  ii.  7,  with 
llJJJto  3*2pa  of  the  Psalm),  it  is  natural  to  assign  the  priority 
in  age  to  the  two  Asaphic  national  lamentation  Psalms. 

But  the  substance  of  both  Psalms,  which  apparently  brings 
us  down  not  merely  into  the  Chaldaean,  but  even  into  the 
Maccabsean  age,  rises  up  in  opposition  to  it.  After  his  return 
from  the  second  Egyptian  expedition  (170  B.C.)  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  chastised  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  led  into  revolt 
by  Jason,  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  entered  the  Temple  accom- 
panied by  the  court  high  priest  Menalaus,  and  carried  away 
the  most  costly  vessels,  and  even  the  gold  of  the  walls  and 
doors,  with  him.  Myriads  of  the  Jews  were  at  that  time  mas- 
sacred or  sold  as  slaves.  Then  during  the  fourth  Egyptian 
expedition  (168)  of  Antiochus,  when  a  party  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  Ptolemies  again  arose  in  Jerusalem,  lie  sent 
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Apollonius  to  punish  the  offenders  (167),  and  his  troops  laid 
the  city  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  destroyed  houses  and  walls, 
burnt  down  several  of  the  Temple-gates  and  razed  many  of  its 
apartments.  Also  on  this  occasion  thousands  were  slain  and 
led  away  captive.  Then  began  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  to 
Hellenize  the  Jewish  nation.  An  aged  Athenian  was  entrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  measure.  Force  was  used  to 
compel  the  Jews  to  accept  the  heathen  religion,  and  in  fact  to 
serve  Olympian  Zeus  (Jupiter):  on  the  15th  of  Chislev  a 
smaller  altar  was  erected  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in 
the  Temple,  and  on  the  25th  of  Chislev  the  first  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  Olympian  Zeus  in  the  Temple  of  Jahve,  now  dedi- 
cated to  him.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  a  band  of 
faithful  confessors  rallied  around  the  Asmonsean  (Hasmonsean) 
priest  Mattathias* 

How  strikingly  does  much  in  both  Psalms,  more  particu- 
larly in  Ps.  lxxiv.,  harmonize  with  this  position  of  affairs  !  At 
that  time  it  was  felt  more  painfully  than  ever  that  prophecy 
had  become  dumb,  1  Mace.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41.  The  con- 
fessors and  martyrs  who  bravely  declared  themselves  were 
called,  as  in  Ps.  lxxix.  2,  D^TDn,  'Aa&alot.  At  that  time  u  they 
saw,"  as  1  Mace.  iv.  38  says,  "  the  sanctuary  desolate,  and  the 
altar  profaned,  and  the  gates  burnt  up,  and  shrubs  growing  in 
the  courts  as  in  a  forest,  or  as  in  one  of  the  mountains,  yea,  and 
the  priests'  chambers  pulled  down."  The  doors  of  the  Temple- 
gates  were  burned  to  ashes  (cL  2  Mace.  viii.  33,  i.  8).  The 
religious  ronix  (lxxiv.  4)  of  the  heathen  filled  the  place  where 
Jahve  was  wont  to  reveal  Himself.  Upon  the  altar  of  the 
court  stood  the  fiSeXvyfia  iprifxaxreco? ;  in  the  courts  they  had 
planted  trees,  and  likewise  the  "signs"  of  heathendom;  and 
the  ni3B9  (7racrTO(j}6pta)  lay  in  ruins.  When  later  on,  under 
Demetrius  Soter  (161),  Alcimus  (an  apostate  whom  Antiochus 
had  appointed  high  priest)  and  Bacchides  advanced  with 
promises  of  peace,  but  with  an  army  at  the  same  time,  a  band 
of  scribes,  the  foremost  of  the  'Aa&aloi  of  Israel,  went  forth 
to  meet  them  to  intercede  for  their  nation.  Alcimus,  however, 
seized  sixty  of  them,  slaughtered  them  in  one  day,  and  that,  as 
it  is  added  in  1  Mace.  vii.  16  sq.,  "according  to  the  word 
which  he  wrote:  The  flesh  of  Thy  saints  and  their  blood 
have  they  shed  round  about  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  none  to 
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bury  them.''  The  formula  of  citation  Kara  tov  \6yov  ov  (toi/? 
\6yovs  oft?)  eypayjre,  and  more  particularly  the  eypa-v/re, — which 
as  being  the  aorist  cannot  have  the  Scripture  (fj  ypa^rj)^  and, 
since  the  citation  is  a  prayer  to  God,  not  God,  but  only  the 
anonymous  psalmist,  as  its  subject  (vid.,  however,  the  various 
readings  in  Grimm  on  this  passage), — sounds  as  though  the 
historian  were  himself  conscious  that  he  was  quoting  a  portion 
of  Scripture  that  had  taken  its  rise  among  the  calamities  of 
that  time.  In  fact,  no  age  could  be  regarded  as  better  war- 
ranted in  incorporating  some  of  its  songs  in  the  Psalter  than 
the  Maccabaean,  the  sixty-third  week  predicted  by  Daniel,  the 
week  of  suffering  bearing  in  itself  the  character  of  the  time  of 
the  end,  this  strictly  martyr  age  of  the  Old  Covenant,  to  which 
the  Book  of  Daniel  awards  a  high  typical  significance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  redemption. 

But  unbiassed  as  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  question 
whether  there  are  Maccabaean  Psalms,  still  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  much,  too,  that  is  against  the  referring  of  the  two 
Psalms  to  the  Maccabaean  age.  In  Ps.  lxxix.  there  is  nothing 
that  militates  against  referring  it  to  the  Chaldaean  age,  and 
lxxix.  11  (cf.  cii.  21,  lxix.  34)  is  even  favourable  to  this.  And 
in  Ps.  lxxiv.,  in  which  vers.  46,  86,  96  are  the  most  satisfac- 
torily explained  from  the  Maccabaean  age,  there  are,  again, 
other  parts  which  are  better  explained  from  the  Chaldaean. 
For  what  is  said  in  ver.  7a,  "  they  have  set  Thy  Temple  on  fire" 
applies  just  as  unconditionally  as  it  runs  to  the  Chaldaeans,  but 
not  to  the  Syrians.  And  the  cry  of  prayer,  lxxiv.  3,  "  lift  up 
Thy  footsteps  to  the  eternal  ruins"  appears  to  assume  a  laying 
waste  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  at  least, 
such  as  the  Maccabaean  age  cannot  exhibit,  although  at  the 
exaltation  of  the  Maccabees  Jerusalem  was  aoiicnTo<;  w?  epTjfio? 
(1  Mace.  hi.  45).  Hitzig,  it  is  true,  renders:  raise  Thy  foot- 
steps for  sudden  attacks  without  end ;  but  both  the  passages  in 
which  rriffltsfo  occurs  mutually  secure  to  this  word  the  significa- 
tion "desolations"  (Targum,  Symmachus,  Jerome,  and  Saadia). 
If,  however,  the  Chaldaean  catastrophe  were  meant,  then  the 
author  of  both  Psalms,  on  the  ground  of  Ezra  ii.  41,  Neh.  vii. 
44  (cf.  xi.  22),  might  be  regarded  as  an  Asaphite  of  the  time 
of  the  Exile,  although  they  might  also  be  composed  by  any  one 
in  the  Asaphic  style.     And  as  regards  their  relation  to  Jere- 
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miah,  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  fact  that  Jeremiah, 
whose  peculiarity  as  a  writer  is  otherwise  so  thoroughly  repro- 
ductive, is,  notwithstanding,  also  reproduced  by  later  writers, 
and  in  this  instance  by  the  psalmist. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  physiognomy  of  these 
Psalms  does  not  correspond  to  any  national  misfortune  prior  to 
the  Chaldsean  catastrophe.     Vaihinger's  attempt  to  compre- 
hend them  from  the  time  of  Athaliah's  reign  of  terror,  is  at 
issue  with  itself.     In  the  history  of  Israel  instances  of  the  sack- 
ing of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Temple  are  not  unknown  even 
prior  to  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  as  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  but 
there  is  no  instance  of  the  city  being  reduced  to  ashes.     Since 
even  the  profanation  of  the  Temple  by  the  Persian  general 
Bagoses  (Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  7),  to  which  Ewald  formerly  re- 
ferred this  Psalm,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  injury  of  the 
building  itself,  much  less  its  reduction  to  ashes,  there  remains 
only  the  choice  between  the  laying  waste  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  Temple  in  the  year  588  and  in  the  year  167.     We  have 
reserved  to  ourselves  the  liberty  o&  acknowledging  some  inser- 
tions from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  in  the  Psalter ;  supra, 
vol.  i.  pp.  11—14.     Now  since  in  both  Psalms,  apart  from  the 
nV3  rttKBto,  everything  accords  with  the  Maccabaean  age,  whilst 
when  we  refer  them  to  the  Chaldsean  period  the  scientific  con- 
science is  oppressed  by  many  difficulties  (more  especially  in 
connection  with  lxxiv.  4,  8,  9,  lxxix.  2,  3),  we  yield  to  the  force 
of  the  impression  and  base  both  Psalms  upon  the  situation  of 
the  Jewish  nation  under  Antiochus  and  Demetrius.      Their 
contents  coincide  with  the  prayer  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  2 
Mace.  viii.  1-4. 

Vers.  1-3.  The  poet  begins  with  the  e*arnest  prayer  that 
God  would  again  have  compassion  upon  His  church,  upon 
which  His  judgment  of  anger  has  fallen,  and  would  again  set 
up  the  ruins  of  Zion.  Why  for  ever  (ver.  10,  lxxix.  5,  lxxxix. 
47,  cf.  xiii.  2)  ?  is  equivalent  to,  why  so  continually  and,  as  it 
seems,  without  end  ?  The  preterite  denotes  the  act  of  casting 
off,  the  future,  ver.  16,  the  lasting  condition  of  this  casting  off. 
nzb,  when  the  initial  of  the  following  word  is  a  guttural,  and 
particularly  if  it  has  a  merely  half-vowel  (although  in  other 
instances  also,  Gen.  xii.  19,  xxvii.  45,  Cant.  i.  7),  is  deprived 
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of  its  Dagesh  and  accented  on  the  ultima^  in  order  (as  Mose  ha- 
Nakdan  expressly  observes)  to  guard  against  the  swallowing  up 
of  the  ah;  cf.  on  x.  1.  Concerning  the  smoking  of  anger,  vid. 
xviii.  9.  The  characteristically  Asaphic  expression  iJVjHD  \Wt 
is  not  less  Jeremianic,  Jer.  xxiii.  1.  In  ver.  2  God  is  reminded 
of  what  He  has  once  done  for  the  congregation  of  His  people. 
ET}?,  as  in  xliv.  2,  points  back  into  the  Mosaic  time  of  old,  to  the 
redemption  out  of  Egypt,  which  is  represented  in  rup  (Ex.  xv. 
17)  as  a  purchasing,  and  in  b&0  (lxxvii.  16,  lxxviii.  35,  Ex.  xv. 
13)  as  a  ransoming  (redemptio).  *i£?D£  P???  is  a  factitive 
object ;  ®2V  is  the  name  given  to  the  whole  nation  in  its  dis- 
tinctness of  race  from  other  peoples,  as  in  Jer.  x.  16,  li.  19,  cf. 
Isa.  lxiii.  17.  n?  (ver.  2b)  is  rightly  separated  from  |V¥~in 
(Mugrash) ;  it  stands  directly  for  iy«,  as  in  civ.  8,  26,  Pro  v. 
xxiii.  22,  Job  xv.  17  (Ges.  §  122,  2).  The  congregation  of  the 
people  and  its  central  abode  are,  as  though  forgotten  of  God, 
in  a  condition  which  sadly  contrasts  with  their  election.  HiN^D 
H¥J  are  ruins  (vid.  lxxiii.  18)  in  a  state  of  such  total  destruction, 
that  all  hope  of  their  restoration  vanishes  before  it ;  n^  here 
looks  forward,  just  as  Djiy  (mmn),  Isa.  lviii.  12,  lxi.  4,  looks 
backwards.  May  God  then  lift  His  feet  up  high  (&W3  poeti- 
cal for  Bv«n,  cf.  lviii.  11  with  Ixviii.  24),  i.e.  with  long  hurried 
steps,  without  stopping,  move  towards  His  dwelling-place  that 
now  lies  in  ruins,  that  by  virtue  of  His  interposition  it  may  rise 
again.  Hath  the  enemy  made  merciless  havoc — he  hath  ill- 
treated  (^in,  as  in  xliv.  3)  everything  (i>b,  as  in  viii.  7,  Zeph.  i. 
2,  for  ?3n  or  ?3TIN)  in  the  sanctuary — how  is  it  possible  that 
this  sacrilegious  vandalism  should  remain  unpunished  ! 

Vers.  4-8.  The  poet  now  more  minutely  describes  how 
the  enemy  has  gone  on.  Since  BHp  in  ver.  3  is  the  Temple, 
T'prtB  in  ver.  4  ought  likewise  to  mean  the  Temple  with  refer- 
ence to  the  several  courts ;  but  the  plural  would  here  (cf .  ver. 
86)  be  misleading,  and  is,  too,  only  a  various  reading.  Baer 
has  rightly  decided  in  favour  of  *nTO;#  "Wto,  as  in  Lam.  ii. 
6  sq.,  is  the  instituted  (Num.  xvii.  19  [4])  place  of  God's  inter- 


*  The  reading  "pTiyo  is  received,  e.g.,,  by  Elias  Hutter  and  Nissel;  tbe 
Targum  translates  it,  Kirachi  follows  it  in  his  interpretation,  and  Abraham 
of  Zante  follows  it  in  his  paraphrase;  it  is  tolerably  widely  knovvro,  but, 
according  to  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  versions  and  mss.,  it  is  to  be  rejected. 
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course  with  His  congregation  (cf.  jUj^*,  a  rendezvous).  What 
Jeremiah  says  in  Lam.  ii.  7  (cf.  it*!?,  Jer.  ii.  15)  is  here  more 
briefly  expressed.  By  Dnhitf  (ver.  4&)  we  must  not  understand 
military  insignia  ;  the  scene  of  the  Temple  and  the  supplanting 
of  the  Israelitish  national  insignia  to  be  found  there,  by  the 
substitution  of  other  insignia,  requires  that  the  word  should 
have  the  religious  reference  in  which  it  is  used  of  circumcision 
and  of  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  13) ;  such  heathen  ninfc,  which 
were  thrust  upon  the  Temple  and  the  congregation  of  Jahve 
as  henceforth  the  lawful  ones,  were  those  which  are  set  forth 
in  1  Mace.  i.  45-49,  and  more  particularly  the  so-called  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  mentioned  in  ver.  54  of  the  same  chapter. 
With  jny.  (ver.  5)  the  terrible  scene  which  was  at  that  time 
taking  place  before  their  eyes  (lxxix.  10)  is  introduced.  N^pa 
is  the  subject;  it  became  visible,  tangible,  noticeable,  i.e.  it 
looked,  and  one  experienced  it,  as  if  a  man  caused  the  axe  to 
enter  into  the  thicket  of  the  wood,  i.e.  struck  into  or  at  it  right 
and  left.  The  plural  rriD^ij?  forces  itself  into  the  simile  be- 
cause it  is  the  many  heathen  warriors  who  are,  as  in  Jer.  xlvi. 
22  sq.,  likened  to  these  hewers  of  wood.  Norzi  calls  the 
Kametz  of  pjT"l?M  Kametz  chatuph ;  the  combining  form  would 
then  be  a  contraction  of  "spD  (Ewald,  Olshausen),  for  the  long 
a  of  S]3p  does  not  admit  of  any  contraction.  According  to 
another  view  it  is  to  be  read  bi-sbdc7i-etz,  as  in  Esth.  iv.  8 
kHhdb'hadath  (with  counter-tone  Metheg  beside  the  long  vowel, 
as  e.g.  I^T^,  Gen.  ii.  16).  The  poet  follows  the  work  of  de- 
struction up  to  the  destroying  stroke,  which  is  introduced  by  the 
TO  (perhaps  TO.,  Ken  nTO)>  which  arrests  one's  attention.  In 
ver.  5  the  usual,  unbroken  quiet  is  depicted,  as  is  the  heavy 
Cyclopean  labour  in  the  Virgilian  Mi  inter  sese,  etc. ;  in  jaha- 
lomun,  ver.  6b  (now  and  then  pointed  jahlomuri),  we  hear  the 
stroke  of  the  uplifted  axes,  which  break  in  pieces  the  costly 
carved  work  of  the  Temple.  The  suffix  of  jVIWlfi  (the  carved 
works  thereof)  refers,  according  to  the  sense,  to  *pjn».  The 
LXX.,  favouring  the  Maccabaean  interpretation,  renders :  efe- 
Koyjrav  t<x?  6vpas  avrrj?  (iTnna).  This  shattering  of  the  panel- 
ling is  followed  in  ver.  7  by  the  burning,  first  of  all,  as  we  may 
suppose,  of  this  panelling  itself  so  far  as  it  consists  of  wood. 
The  guaranteed  reading  here  is  1Bhp»,  not  TS^PD.  Bfca  nfe 
signifies  to  set  on  fire,  immittere  igni,  differing  from  3  C'S  nW} 
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to  set  fire  to,  immittere  ignem.  On  v?n  px^  cf.  Lam.  ii.  2, 
Jer.  xix.  13.  Hitzig,  following  the  LXX.,  Targum,  and 
Jerome,  derives  the  exclamation  of  the  enemies  DJ^  from  P? : 
their  whole  generation  (viz.  we  will  root  out)!  But  p:  is  pos- 
terity, descendants ;  why  therefore  only  the  young  and  not  the 
aged!  And  why  is  it  an  expression  of  the  object  and  not 
rather  of  the  action,  the  object  of  which  would  be  self-evident  ? 
DJ^  is  fid.  Kal  of  n£j  here  =  Hiph.  ntin^  to  force,  oppress, 
tyrannize  over,  and  like  DJK,  to  compel  by  violence,  in  later 
Hebrew.  DjpJ  (from  ru",  like  HB*)  is  changed  in  pause  into 
DJ^ ;  cf.  the  future  forms  in  Num.  xxi.  30,  Ex.  xxxiv.  19,  and 
also  in  Ps.  cxviii.  10-12.  Now,  after  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  burning  of  the  Temple  framework,  P&p'lJJto  cannot 
denote  the  place  of  the  divine  manifestation  after  its  divisions 
(Hengstenberg),  still  less  the  festive  assemblies  (Bottcher), 
which  the  enemy  could  only  have  burnt  up  by  setting  fire  to 
the  Temple  over  their  heads,  and  ?2  does  not  at  all  suit  this. 
The  expression  apparently  has  reference  to  synagogues  (and 
this  ought  not  to  be  disputed),  as  Aquila  and  Symmachus  ren- 
der the  word.  For  there  is  no  room  for  thinking  of  the  separate 
services  conducted  by  the  prophets  in  the  northern  kingdom 
(2  Kings  iv.  23),  because  this  kingdom  no  longer  existed  at  the 
time  this  Psalm  was  written  ;  nor  of  the  ntoa   the  burning 

'  T  /  © 

down  of  which  no  pious  Israelite  would  have  bewailed ;  nor  of 
the  sacred  places  memorable  from  the  early  history  of  Israel, 
which  are  nowhere  called  DHjftD,  and  after  the  founding  of  the 
central  sanctuary  appear  only  as  the  seats  of  false  religious 
rites.  The  expression  points  (like  1jn  JV3,  Sota  ix.  15)  to 
places  of  assembly  for  religious  purposes,  to  houses  for  prayer 
and  teaching,  that  is  to  say,  to  synagogues — a  weighty  instance 
in  favour  of  the  Maccabsean  origin  of  the  Psalm. 

Vers.  9-11.  The  worst  thing  the  poet  has  to  complain  of 
is  that  God  has  not  acknowledged  His  people  during  this  time 
of  suffering  as  at  other  times.  u  Our  signs"  is  the  direct  anti- 
thesis to  "  their  signs"  (ver.  4),  hence  they  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood, after  lxxxvi.  17,  as  signs  which  God  works.  The  suffix 
demands,  besides,  something  of  a  perpetual  character ;  they 
are  the  instituted  ordinances  of  divine  worship  by  means  of 
which  God  is  pleased  to  stand  in  fellowship  with  His  people, 
and  which  are  now  no  longer  to  be  seen  because  the  enemies 
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have  set  them  aside.     The  complaint  "  there  is  no  prophet  any 
more"  would  seem  strange  in  the  period  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  for  Jeremiah's  term  of  active  service 
lasted  beyond  this.      Moreover,  a  year  before  (in  the  tenth 
year  of  Zedekiah's  reign)  he  had  predicted  that  the  Baby- 
lonian domination,  and  relatively  the  Exile,  would  last  seventy 
years ;  besides,  six  years  before  the  destruction  Ezekiel  appeared, 
who  was  in  communication  with  those  who  remained  behind  in 
the  land.     The  reference  to  Lam.  ii.  9  (cf.  Ezek.  vii.  26)  does 
not  satisfy  one ;  for  there  it  is  assumed  that  there  were  prophets, 
a  fact  which  is  here  denied.     Only  perhaps  as  a  voice  coming 
out  of  the  Exile,  the  middle  of  which  (cf.  Hos.  iii.  4,  2  Chron. 
xv.  3,  and  besides  Cantieum  trium  puerorum,  ver.  14 :  ical  ov/c 
ecTTiv  iv  tg3  /caipo)  tovtco  apytjav  teal  TrpocprjTr)?  teal  rjyov/ievos) 
was  truly  thus  devoid  of  signs  or  miracles,  and  devoid  of  the 
prophetic  word  of  consolation,  can  ver.  9  be  comprehended. 
The  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  were  then  still  a  riddle  without 
any  generally  known  solution  (Dan.  ch.  ix.).      If,  however, 
synagogues  are  meant  in  ver.  86,  ver.  9  now  too  accords  with 
the  like-sounding  lament  in  the  calamitous  times  of  Antiochus 
(1  Mace.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41).     In  ver.  10  the  poet  turns  to 
God  Himself  with  the  question  "  How  long?"  how  long  is  this 
(apparently)  endless  blaspheming  of  the  enemy  to  last?     Why 
dost  Thou  draw  back  (viz.  ^^p?  from  us,  not  ^yV,  lxxxi.  15) 
Thy  hand  and  Thy  right  hand  ?     The  conjunction  of  synonyms 
"  Thy  hand  and  Thy  right  hand"  is,  as  in  xliv.  4,  Sirach  xxxiii. 
7,  a  fuller  expression  for  God's  omnipotent  energy.     This  is 
now  at  rest;  ver.  116  calls  upon  it  to  give  help  by  an  act  of 
judgment.     "  Out  of  the  midst  of  Thy  bosom,  destroy,"  is  a 
pregnant  expression  for,  "  drawing  forth  out  of  Thy  bosom  the 
hand  that  rests  inactive  there,  do  Thou  destroy."     The  Chethib 

"Ipin  has  perhaps  the  same  meaning;  for  pin,  j**->  signifies, 

like  P^n,  j^,  the  act  of  encompassing,  then  that  which  en- 
compasses. Instead  of  ^IiTpD  (Ex.  iv.  7)  the  expression  is 
IPTJ  Tjpp,  because  there,  within  the  realm  of  the  bosom,  the 
punitive  justice  of  God  for  a  time  as  it  were  slumbers.  On 
the  n?3,  which  outwardly  is  without  any  object,  cf.  lix.  14. 

Vers.  12-17.     With  this  prayer  for  the  destruction  of  the 
enemies   by  God's   interposition  closes  the  first  half   of  the 
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Psalm,  which  has  for  its  subject-matter  the  crying  contradic- 
tion between  the  present  state  of  things  and  God's  relationship 
to  Israel.  The  poet  now  draws  comfort  by  looking  back  into 
the  time  when  God  as  Israel's  King  unfolded  the  rich  fulness 
of  His  salvation  everywhere  upon  the  earth,  where  Israel's 
existence  was  imperilled,  p.5??  ^pa,  not  only  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  Holy  Land,  but,  e.g.,  also  within  that  of 
Egypt  (Ex.  viii.  18  [22]).  The  poet  has  Egypt  directly  in  his 
mind,  for  there  now  follows  first  of  all  a  glance  at  the  historical 
(vers.  13-15),  and  then  at  the  natural  displays  of  God's  power 
(vers.  16,  17).  Hengstenberg  is  of  opinion  that  vers.  13-15 
also  are  to  be  understood  in  the  latter  sense,  and  appeals  to  Job 
xxvi.  11-13.  But  just  as  Isaiah  (ch.  li.  9,  cf.  xxvii.  1)  transfers 
these  emblems  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  the  natural  world 
to  His  proofs  of  power  in  connection  with  the  history  of  re- 
demption which  were  exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  worldly  power, 
so  does  the  poet  here  also  in  vers.  13-15.  The  ?zn  (the 
extended  saurian)  is  in  Isaiah,  as  in  Ezekiel  (D^nn,  ch.  xxix.  3, 
xxxii.  2),  an  emblem  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  kingdom ;  in  like 
manner  here  the  leviathan  is  the  proper  natural  wonder  of 
Egypt.  As  a  water-snake  or  a  crocodile,  when  it  comes  up 
with  its  head  above  the  water,  is  killed  by  a  powerful  stroke, 
did  God  break  the  heads  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  the  sea  cast 
up  their  dead  bodies  (Ex.  xiv.  30).  The  D^V,  the  dwellers  in 
the  steppe,  to  whom  these  became  food,  are  not  the  ^Ethiopians 
(LXX.,  Jerome),  or  rather  the  Ichthyophagi  (Bochar',  Heng- 
stenberg), who  according  to  Agatharcides  fed  etc  rcov  ifcpnrTo- 
fievcov  eh  rr]v  ftepcrov  ktjtcov,  but  were  no  cannibals,  but  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  which  are  called  Dy,  as  in  Prov.  xxx. 
25  sq.  the  ants  and  the  rock-badgers.  D"^  is  a  permutative 
of  the  notion  Dj£,  which  was  not  completed:  to  a  (singular) 
people,  viz.  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  steppe.  Ver.  15  also 
still  refers  not  to  miracles  of  creation,  but  to  miracles  wrought 
in  the  course  of  the  history  of  redemption ;  ver.  15a  refers  to 
the  giving  of  water  out  of  the  rock  (lxxviii.  15),  and  ver.  15b 
to  the  passage  through  the  Jordan,  which  was  miraculously  dried 
up  (W3in,  as  in  Josh.  ii.  10,  iv.  23,  v.  1).  The  object  bny\  JTO 
is  intended  as  referring  to  the  result :  so  that  the  water  flowed 
out  of  the  cleft  after  the  manner  of  a  fountain  and  a  brook, 
rriim  are  the  several  streams  of  the  one  Jordan ;  the  attributive 
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genitive  |TVK  describes  them  as  streams  having  an  abundance 
that  does  not  dry  up,  streams  of  perennial  fulness.  The  God 
of  Israel  who  has  thus  marvellously  made  Himself  known  in 
history  is,  however,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  created  things. 
Dav  and  night  and  the  stars  alike  are  His  creatures.  In  close 
connection  with  the  night,  which  is  mentioned  second,  the  moon, 
the  itaO  of  the  night,  precedes  the  sun;  cf.  viii.  4,  where  $3  is 
the  same  as  p^n  in,  this  passage.  It  is  an  error  to  render  thus : 
bodies  of  light,  and  more  particularly  the  sun;  which  would 
have  made  one  expect  finiKD  before  the  specializing  Waw. 
rnTQS  are  not  merely  the  bounds  of  the  land  towards  the  sea, 
Jer.  v.  22,  but,  according  to  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  Acts  xvii.  26,  even 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  in  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  the 
natural  boundaries  of  the  inland  country.  *Tjn}  Y*J>  are  the  two 
halves  of  the  year:  summer  including  spring  (2^N),  which 
begins  in  Nisan,  the  spring-month,  about  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  autumn  including  winter  0^9),  after  the  termina- 
tion of  which  the  strictly  spring  vegetation  begins  (Cant.  ii.  11). 
The  seasons  are  personified,  and  are  called  God's  formations  or 
works,  as  it  were  the  angels  of  summer  and  of  winter. 

Vers.  18-23.  The  poet,  after  he  has  thus  consoled  himself 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  power  of  God  which  He  has  dis- 
played for  His  people's  good  as  their  Redeemer,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  of  mankind  as  the  Creator,  rises  anew  to 
prayer,  but  all  the  more  cheerfully  and  boldly.  Since  ever 
present  facts  of  creation  have  been  referred  to  just  now,  and 
the  historical  mighty  deeds  of  God  only  further  back,  nNT  refers 
rather  forwards  to  the  blaspheming  of  the  enemies  which  He 
suffers  now  to  go  on  unpunished,  as  though  He  took  no  cog- 
nizance of  it.  *pn  has  Pasek  after  it  in  order  to  separate  the 
word,  which  signifies  reviling,  from  the  most  holy  Name.  The 
epithet  '?}"By  reminds  one  of  Deut.  xxxii.  21.  In  ver.  19a 
according  to  the  accents  ivn  is  the  absolute  state  (the  primary 
form  of  wn,  vid.  on  Ixi.  1) :  give  not  over,  abandon  not  to  the 
wild  beast  (beasts),  the  soul  of  Thy  turtle-dove.  This  is  pro- 
bably correct,  since  B'W  Dsr6,  "  to  the  eager  wild  beast,"  this 
inversion  of  the  well-known  expression  njn  ty'w,  which  on  the 
contrary  yields  the  sense  of  vita  animce,  is  an  improbable  and 
exampleless  expression.  If  t?M  were  intended  to  be  thus 
understood,  the  poet  might  have  written  TW  nsn  wsy?  jnrrvtf, 
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"  give  not  Thy  turtle-dove  over  to  the  desire  of  the  wild  beast." 
Hup f eld  thinks  that  the  "  old,  stupid  reading"  may  be  set 
right  at  one  stroke,  inasmuch  as  he  reads  "pin  JVn  B>S3^  jnn  !>N, 
and  renders  it  "give  not  to  rage  the  life  Thy  turtle-dove;" 
but  where  is  any  support  to  be  found  for  this  B>Q37,  "to  rage," 
or  rather  {Psychology,  S.  202;  tr.  p.  239)  "to  eager  desire?" 
The  word  cannot  signify  this  in  such  an  isolated  position. 
Israel,  which  is  also  compared  to  a  dove  in  lxviii.  14,  is  called 
a  turtle-dove  (lin).  In  ver.  196  ns_n  has  the  same  signification 
as  in  ver.  19a,  and  the  same  sense  as  lxviii.  11  (cf.  lxix.  37): 
the  creatures  of  Thy  miserable  ones,  i.e.  Thy  poor,  miserable 
creatures — a  figurative  designation  of  the  ecclesia  pressa.  The 
church,  which  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Asaphic  Psalms  to  desig- 
nate with  emblematical  names  taken  from  the  animal  world, 
finds  itself  now  like  sheep  among  wolves,  and  seems  to  itself  as 
if  it  were  forgotten  by  God.  The  cry  of  prayer  TfW  Ban 
comes  forth  out  of  circumstances  such  as  were  those  of  the 
Maccabaean  age.  JV"J3  is  the  covenant  of  circumcision  (Gen. 
ch.  xvii.)  ;  the  persecution  of  the  age  of  the  Seleucidae  put 
faith  to  the  severe  test,  that  circumcision,  this  sign  which  was 
the  pledge  to  Israel  of  God's  gracious  protection,  became  just 
the  sign  by  which  the  Syrians  knew  their  victims.  In  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  ch.  xi.  28,  30,  cf.  Ps.  xxii.  32,  rp-Q  is  used 
directly  of  the  religion  of  Israel  and  its  band  of  confessors. 
The  confirmatory  clause  ver.  206  also  corresponds  to  the 
Maccabaean  age,  when  the  persecuted  confessors  hid  themselves 
far  away  in  the  mountains  (1  Mace.  ii.  26  sqq.,  2  Mace.  vi.  11), 
but  were  tracked  by  the  enemy  and  slain, — at  that  time  the 
hiding-places  (fcpvcpoL,  1  Mace.  i.  53)  of  the  land  were  in  reality 
full  of  the  habitations  of  violence.  The  combination  DEn  nisp 
is  like  D&tfn  niso,  Jer.  xxv.  37,  cf.  Gen.  vi.  11.  From  this 
point  the  Psalm  draws  to  a  close  in  more  familiar  Psalm-strains. 
3B*J *7Kj  ver.  21,  viz.  from  drawing  near  to  Thee  with  their  sup- 
plications. "The  reproach  of  the  foolish  all  the  day"  is  that 
which  incessantly  goes  forth  from  them,  ^pn  n?^  u  going  up 
(1  Sam.  v.  12,  not:  increasing,  1  Kings  xxii.  35)  perpetually," 
although  without  the  article,  is  not  a  predicate,  but  attributive 
(vid.  on  Ivii.  3).  The  tone  of  the  prayer  is  throughout  tem- 
perate ;  this  the  ground  upon  which  it  bases  itself  is  therefore 
all  the  more  forcible. 
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PSALM   LXXV. 

THE  NEARNESS  OF  THE  JUDGE  WITH  THE  CUP  OF  WRATH. 

2  WE  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  Elohim,  we  give  thanks, 
And  near  is  Thy  Name : 

Men  declare  Thy  wondrous  works. 

3  For  "  I  will  seize  the  moment, 
I,  in  uprightness  will  I  judge. 

4  If  the  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  are  dissolving — 
I,  even  I  set  up  its  pillars."     (Sela.) 

5  "  I  say  to  the  boastful :  Boast  not ! 

And  to  the  evil-doers :  Lift  not  up  the  horn ! 

6  Lift  not  up  on  high  your  horn, 

Speak  not  impudence  with  a  stiff  neck  V 

7  For  not  from  the  rising  and  not  from  the  setting, 
And  not  from  the  desert  of  the  mountain-heights — 

8  Nay,  Elohim  judgeth  the  cause, 

He  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another. 

9  For  a  cup  is  in  the  hand  of  Jahve, 

And  it  foameth  with  wine,  it  is  full  of  mixture ; 
And  He  poureth  out  from  it,  yea  the  dregs  thereof 
Must  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  sip,  drink  up. 

10  And  I,  even  I  will  proclaim  for  ever, 

I  will  sing  praises  to  the  God  of  Jacob ; 

11  And  all  the  horns  of  the  wicked  will  I  smite  down, 
The  horns  of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted. 

That  for  which  Ps.  lxxiv.  prays :  Arise,  Jahve,  plead  Thine 
own  cause  (vers.  22  sq.),  Ps.  Ixxv.  beholds ;  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  proud  sinners  becomes  a  source  of  praise  and  of 
a  triumphant  spirit  to  the  psalmist.  The  prophetic  picture 
stands  upon  a  lyrical  groundwork  of  gold ;  it  emerges  out  of 
the  depth  of  feeling,  and  it  is  drawn  back  again  into  it.  The 
inscription  :  To  the  Precentor,  (after  the  measure  :)  Destroy  not 
(yid.  on  lvii.  1),  a  Psalm  by  Asaph,  a  Song,  is  fully  borne  out. 
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The  Sela  shows  that  the  Psalm,  as  TB>  niDTD  says,  is  appointed 
to  be  sung  with  musical  accompaniment ;  and  to  the  *)D&6  cor- 
responds its  thoroughly  Asaphic  character,  which  calls  Ps.  1.  to 
mind  with  especial  force.  But  from  this  Psalm  Ps.  lxxv. 
differs,  however,  in  this  particular,  viz.  that  a  more  clearly 
defined  situation  of  affairs  manifests  itself  through  the  hope  of 
the  judicial  interposition  of  God  which  is  expressed  in  it  with 
prophetic  certainty.  According  to  appearances  it  is  the  time 
of  the  judgment  of  the  nations  in  the  person  of  Assyria ;  not, 
however,  the  time  immediately  following  the  great  catastrophe, 
but  prior  to  this,  when  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  the  shatter- 
ing of  the  Assyrian  power  against  Jerusalem  had  gone  forth, 
just  as  Hengstenberg  also  regards  this  Psalm  as  the  lyrical 
companion  of  the  prophecies  which  Isaiah  uttered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ruin  which  threatened  from  Assyria,  and  as  a 
testimony  to  the  living  faith  with  which  the  church  at  that 
time  received  the  word  of  God.  Hitzig,  however,  assigns  both 
Ps.  lxxv.  and  lxxvi.  to  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  celebrates  the 
victory  over  Apollonius  in  the  one,  and  the  victory  over  Seron 
in  the  other :  "  we  may  imagine  that  he  utters  the  words  of 
lxxv.  11  whilst  he  brandishes  the  captured  sword  of  the  fallen 
Apollonius."  But  the  probability  that  it  refers  to  the  Assyrian 
period  is  at  least  equally  balanced  with  the  probability  that  it 
refers  to  the  Maccabsean  (vid.  lxxv.  7,  lxxvi.  5-7) ;  and  if  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  were  to  be  given  up,  then  we  might  sooner 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  for  both  songs  are  too 
original  to  appear  as  echoes  and  not  much  rather  as  models  of 
the  later  prophecy.  The  only  influence  that  is  noticeable  in 
Ps.  lxxv.  is  that  of  the  Song  of  Hannah. 

Vers.  2-6.  The  church  in  anticipation  gives  thanks  for 
the  judicial  revelation  of  its  God,  the  near  approach  of  which 
He  Himself  asserts  to  it.  The  connection  with  )  in  f\fiw  afojjl 
presents  a  difficulty.  Neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  )  is  synonymous  with  *3 ;  but  at  any  rate 
even  *3  might  stand  instead  of  it.  For  Hupfeld's  attempt 
to  explain  it:  and  "near  is  Thy  name"  Thy  wonders  have 
declared ;  and  Hitzig's :  and  Thou  whose  Name  is  near,  they 
declare  Thy  wondrous  works, — are  past  remedy.  Such  a  per- 
sonification of  wonders  does  not  belong  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
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poetry,  and  such  a  relative  clause  lies  altogether  beyond  the 
bounds  of  syntax.     If  we  would,  however,  take  1DC>  nnpl,  after 
1.  23,  as  a  result  of  the  thanksgiving  (Campensis),  then  that 
for  which  thanks  are  rendered  would  remain  undefined  ;  neither 
will  it  do  to  take  nvtp  as  referring  to  the  being  inwardly  present 
(Hengstenberg),  since  this,  according  to  Jer.  xii.  2  (cf.  Deut. 
xxx.  14),  would  require  some  addition,  which  should  give  to  the 
nearness  this  reference  to  the  mouth  or  to  the  heart.     Thus, 
therefore,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  connect  the  nearness 
of  the  Name  of  God  as  an  outward  fact  with  the  earnest  giving 
of  thanks.     The  church  has  received  the  promise  of  an  ap- 
proaching judicial,  redemptive   revelation  of   God,  and  now 
says,  "  We  give  Thee  thanks,  we  give  thanks  and  near  is  Thy 
Name;"  it  welcomes  the  future  act  of  God  with  heartfelt 
thanksgiving,  all  those  who  belong  to  it  declare  beforehand  the 
wonders  of  God.    Such  was  really  the  position  of  matters  when 
in  Hezekiah's  time  the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians  had  reached 
its  highest  point — Isaiah's  promises  of  a  miraculous  divine  de- 
liverance were  at  that  time  before  them,  and  the  believing  ones 
saluted  beforehand,  with  thanksgiving,  the  u  coming  Name  of 
Jahve"  (Isa.  xxx.  27).     The  *3  which  was  to  be  expected  after 
UHlfl  (cf .,  e.g.,  c.  4  sq.)  does  not  follow  until  ver.  3.     God  Him- 
self undertakes  the  confirmation  of  the  forthcoming  thanks- 
giving and  praise  by  a  direct  announcement  of  the  help  that  is 
hailed  and  near  at  hand  (lxxxv.  10).     It  is  not  to  be  rendered, 
11  when  I  shall  seize,"  etc.,  for  ver.  36  has  not  the  structure  of 
an  apodosis.      ^3  is  confirmatory,  and  whatever  interpretation 
we  may  give  to  it,  the  words  of  the  church  suddenly  change 
into  the  words  of  God.      *JyiD  in  the  language  of  prophecy, 
more  especially  of  the  apocalyptic  character,  is  a  standing  ex- 
pression for  the  appointed  time  of  the  final  judgment  (vid.  on 
Hab.  ii.  3).     When  this  moment  or  juncture  in  the  lapse  of 
time  shall  have  arrived,  then  God  will  seize  or  take  possession 
of  it  (p\b  in  the  unweakened  original  sense  of  taking  hold  of 
with  energy,  cf.  xviii.  17,  Gen.  ii.  15)  :  He  Himself  will  then 
interpose  and  hold  judgment  according  to  the  strictly  observed 
rule  of  right  (&*^9,  adverbial  accusative,  cf.  Dnc^KO,  ix.  9, 
and  frequently).     If  it  even  should  come  to  pass  that  the  earth 
and  all  its  inhabitants  are  melting  away  (cf.  Isa.  xiv.  31,  Ex. 
xv.  15,  Josh.  ii.  9),  i.e.  under  the  pressure  of  injustice  (as  is  to 
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be  inferred  from  ver.  36),  are  disheartened,  scattered  asunder, 
and  are  as  it  were  in  the  act  of  dissolution,  then  He  (the  abso- 
lute I,  *?3X)  will  restrain  this  melting  away;  He  setteth  in  their 
places  the  pillars,  i.e.  the  internal  shafts  (Job  ix.  6),  of  the 
earth,  or  without  any  figure :  He  again  asserts  the  laws  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  its  stability.  'Jf'??*?  is  a  mood  of  cer- 
tainty, and  ver.  4a  is  a  circumstantial  clause  placed  first,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Latin  ablative  absolute.  Hitzig  appropri- 
ately compares  Prov.  xxix.  9 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  15  may  also  be  under- 
stood according  to  this  bearing  of  the  case. 

The  utterance  of  God  is  also  continued  after  the  Sela.  It 
is  not  the  people  of  God  who  turn  to  the  enemies  with  the  lan- 
guage of  warning  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  promise  (Heng- 
stenberg) ;  the  poet  would  then  have  said  ^"]DX  or  must  at 
least  have  said  Hlpp$  !?"?£•  God  Himself  speaks,  and  His 
words  are  not  yet  peremptorily  condemning,  as  in  1.  16  sqq.,  cf. 
xlvi.  11,  but  admonitory  and  threatening,  because  it  is  not  He 
who  has  already  appeared  for  the  final  judgment  who  speaks, 
but  He  who  announces  His  appearing.  With  WS  He  tells 
the  braggarts  who  are  captivated  with  the  madness  of  supposed 
greatness,  and  the  evil-doers  who  lift  up  the  horn  or  the  head,* 
what  He  will  have  once  for  all  said  to  them,  and  what  they  are 
to  suffer  to  be  said  to  them  for  the  short  space  of  time  till  the 
judgment.  The  poet,  if  we  have  assigned  the  right  date  to 
the  Psalm,  has  Rabshakeh  and  his  colleagues  before  his  mind, 
cf.  Isa.  xxx vii.  23.  The  ^,  as  in  that  passage,  and  like  ?K  in 
Zech.  ii.  4  (vid.  Kohler),  has  the  idea  of  a  hostile  tendency. 
?K  rules  also  over  ver.  6b :  "  speak  not  insolence  with  a  raised 
neck."     It  is  not  to  be  construed  pny  "l&WQ  with  a  stiff  neck. 

T    T  T"  ;  / 

Parallel  passages  like  xxxi.  19,  xciv.  4,  and  more  especially  the 
primary  passage  1  Sam.  v.  3,  show  that  PW  is  an  object-notion, 
and  that  "IKJ?2  by  itself  (with  which,  too,  the  accentuation  har- 
monizes, since  Munach  here  is  the  vicarius  of  a  distinctive), 
according  to  Job  xv.  26,  has  the  sense  of  Tpa^rjXcojTe^  or 
v7repav^ovvT€<;. 


*  The  head  is  called  in  Sanscrit  giras,  in  Zend  gararih,  =  K»p» ;  the 
horn  in  Sanscrit,  gringa,  i.e.  (according  to  Burnouf,  Etudes,  p.  19)  that 
which  proceeds  from  and  projects  out  of  the  head  (giras),  Zend  grva  = 
Ktp<zs,  \-\p  (karn). 
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Vers.  7-9.  The  church  here  takes  up  the  words  of  God, 
again  beginning  with  the  *3  of  ver.  3  (cf.  the  ""a  in  1  Sam.  ii. 
3).  A  passage  of  the  Midrash  says  m  pn  Dnri  &op»3$  Dnn  io 
(everywhere  where  harim  is  found  in  Scripture  it  signifies 
harirri)  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  this  passage),  and 
accordingly  it  is  explained  by  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Alshech,  and 
others,  that  man,  whithersoever  he  may  turn,  cannot  by  strength 
and  skill  attain  great  exaltation  and  prosperity.*  Thus  it  is 
according  to  the  reading  13*]lpD,  although  Kimchi  maintains 
that  it  can  also  be  so  explained  with  the  reading  I?1]??,  by 
pointing  to  DD"]D  (Isa.  x.  6)  and  the  like.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  see  why,  in  order  to  express  the  idea  "  from  any- 
where," three  quarters  of  the  heavens  should  be  used  and  the 
north  left  out.  These  three  quarters  of  the  heavens  which  are 
said  to  represent  the  earthly  sources  of  power  (Hupfeld),  are 
a  frame  without  the  picture,  and  the  thought,  "  from  no  side 
(viz.  of  the  earth)  cometh  promotion  " — in  itself  whimsical  in 
expression — offers  a  wrong  confirmation  for  the  dissuasive  that 
has  gone  before.  That,  however,  which  the  church  longs  for 
is  first  of  all  not  promotion,  but  redemption.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  LXX.,  Targum,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  render:  a 
deserto  montium  (desertis  montibus);  and  even  Aben-Ezra 
rightly  takes  it  as  a  Palestinian  designation  of  the  south,  when 
he  supplements  the  aposiopesis  by  means  of  DJJWEJ  *D  (more 
biblically  UT|J|  K2J,  cf.  cxxi.  1  sq.).  The  fact  that  the  north  is 
not  mentioned  at  all  shows  that  it  is  a  northern  power  which 
arrogantly,  even  to  blasphemy,  threatens  the  small  Israelitish 
nation  with  destruction,  and  against  which  it  looks  for  help 
neither  from  the  east  and  west,  nor  from  the  reed-staff  of  Egypt 
(Isa.  xxxvi.  6)  beyond  the  desert  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  but  from  Jahve  alone,  according  to  the  watchword  of 
Isaiah :  VtoEW  'n  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22).  The  negative  thought  is  left 
unfinished,  the  discourse  hurrying  on  to  the  opposite  affirmative 
thought.  The  close  connection  of  the  two  thoughts  is  strik- 
ingly expressed  by  the  rhymes  D^"in  and  tPV,  The  s3  of  ver.  8 
gives  the  confirmation  of  the  negation  from  the  opposite,  that 
which  is  denied;  the  s3  of  ver.  9  confirms  this  confirmation. 


*  E.g.  Bamidbar  Rabba  ch.  xxii. ;  whereas  according  to  Bereshith  Rabba 
ch.  lii.  D'HH  ia  equivalent  to  Dill. 
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If  it  were  to  be  rendered,  "  and  the  wine  foams,"  it  would  then 
have  been  ??]} ;  *I?D,  which  is  undoubtedly  accusative,  also  shows 
that  |"  is  also  not  considered  as  anything  else :  and  it  (the  cup) 

foams  (ion  like  -*JoJ,  to  ferment,  effervesce)  with  wine,  is  full 

of  mixture.  According  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  language, 
which  is  also  followed  by  the  Arabic,  this  is  wine  mixed  with 
water  in  distinction  from  memm,  Arabic  chamr  mermug'e.  Wine 
was  mixed  with  water  not  merely  to  dilute  it,  but  also  to  make 
it  more  pleasant;  hence  ^]pD  signifies  directly  as  much  as  to 
pour  out  (yid.  Hitzig  on  Isa.  v.  22).  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  understand  spiced  wine  (Talmudic  |H3HJlp,  conditum),  since 
the  collateral  idea  of  weakening  is  also  not  necessarily  associated 
with  the  admixture  of  water.  Wft  refers  to  D13,  which  is  used 
as  masculine,  as  in  Jer.  xxv.  15  ;  the  word  is  feminine  elsewhere, 
and  changes  its  gender  even  here  in  n"nw  (cf.  Ezek.  xxiii.  34). 
In  the  fuL  consec.  Tj£!  the  historical  signification  of  the  con- 
secutive is  softened  down,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  ^JN  affirms 
the  whole  assertion  that  follows.  The  dregs  of  the  cup — a  dira 
necessitas — all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  be  compelled  to  sip 
(Isa.  li.  17),  to  drink  out:  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  drink 
and  make  a  pause,  but,  compelled  by  Jahve,  who  has  appeared 
as  Judge,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  drink  it  out  with  involuntary 
eagerness  even  to  the  very  last  (Ezek.  xxiii.  34).  We  have 
here  the  primary  passage  of  a  figure,  which  has  been  already 
hinted  at  in  lx.  5,  and  is  filled  in  on  a  more  and  more  magnifi- 
cent and  terrible  scale  in  the  prophets.  Whilst  Obadiah  (ver. 
16,  cf.  Job  xxi.  20)  contents  himself  with  a  mere  outline  sketch, 
it  is  found  again,  in  manifold  applications,  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk, 
and  Ezekiel,  and  most  frequently  in  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxv.  27  sq., 
xlviii.  26,  xlix.  12),  where  in  ch.  xxv.  15  sqq.  it  is  embodied 
into  a  symbolical  act.  Jahve's  cup  of  intoxication  (inasmuch 
as  nDn  and  l^n,  the  burning  of  anger  and  intoxicating,  fiery 
wine,  are  put  on  an  equality)  is  the  judgment  of  wrath  which 
is  meted  out  to  sinners  and  given  them  to  endure  to  the  end. 

Vers.  10,  11.  The  poet  now  turns  back  thankfully  and 
cheerfully  from  the  prophetically  presented  future  to  his  own 
actual  present.  With  ^K1  he  contrasts  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  now  still  oppressed  church  with  its  proud  oppressors :  he  will 
be  a  perpetual  herald  of  the  ever  memorable  deed  of  redemp- 
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tion.  tyy?,  says  he,  for,  when  he  gives  himself  up  so  entirely 
to  God  the  Redeemer,  for  him  there  is  no  dying.  If  he  is  a 
member  of  the  ecclesia  pressa,  then  he  will  also  be  a  member 
of  the  ecclesia  triumphans  ;  for  el  vTro/jbevofjiev,  koX  <TVfJL{3acnXev- 
GOfxev  (2  Tim.  ii.  12).  In  the  certainty  of  this  avfJb^aaLkeveiv, 
and  in  the  strength  of  God,  which  is  even  now  mighty  in  the 
weak  one,  he  measures  himself  in  ver.  11  by  the  standard  of 
what  he  expresses  in  ver.  8  as  God's  own  work.  On  the  figure 
compare  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  Lam.  ii.  3,  and  more  especially  the 
four  horns  in  the  second  vision  of  Zechariah,  ch.  ii.  1  sq.  [i.  18 
sq.].  The  plural  is  both  nfr]B  and  *3"8|  because  horns  that  do 
not  consist  of  horn  are  meant.  Horns  are  powers  for  offence 
and  defence.  The  spiritual  horns  maintain  the  sovereignty 
over  the  natural.  The  Psalm  closes  as  subjectively  as  it  began. 
The  prophetic  picture  is  set  in  a  lyric  frame. 


PSALM   LXXVI. 

PRAISE  OF  GOD  AFTER  HIS  JUDGMENT  HAS  GONE  FORTH. 

2  IN  Judah  is  Elohim  become  known, 
In  Israel  is  His  name  great. 

3  He  pitched  His  tabernacle  in  Salem, 
And  His  dwelling-place  in  Zion. 

4  There  brake  He  the  lightnings  of  the  bow, 
Shield  and  sword  and  weapons  of  war.     (Sela.) 

5  Brilliant  art  Thou,  glorious  before  the  mountains  of  prey  ! 

6  Spoiled  were  the  stout-hearted  ; 
They  fell  asleep  in  their  sleep, 

And  none  of  the  valiant  ones  found  their  hands. 

7  Before  Thy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Jacob, 

Both  chariot  and  horse  became  deeply  stupefied. 

8  Thou,  terrible  art  Thou, 

And  who  can  stand  before  Thee  when  Thy  wrath  begin neth? 

9  From  heaven  didst  Thou  cause  judgment  to  sound  forth — 
The  earth  feared  and  became  silent, 

10  At  the  rising  of  Elohim  to  judgment, 

To  save  all  the  afflicted  of  the  land.     (Sela.) 
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11  For  the  wrath  of  man  is  to  Thee  as  praise, 

Seeing  Thou  with  the  remainder  of  the  fulness  of  wrath 
dost  gird  Thyself. 

12  Vow  and  pay  unto  Jahve,  your  God, 

Let  all  who  are  round  about  Him  bring  offerings  to  the 
terrible  One. 

13  He  cutteth  down  the  snorting  of  despots, 
He  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

No  Psalm  has  a  greater  right  to  follow  Ps.  lxxv.  than  this, 
which  is  inscribed  To  the  Precentor,  with  accompaniment  of 
stringed  instruments  (yid.  iv.  1),  a  Psalm  by  Asaph,  a  song. 
Similar  expressions  (God  of  Jacob,  lxxv.  10,  lxxvi.  7;  saints, 
wicked  of  the  earth,  lxxv.  9,  lxxvi.  10)  and  the  same  impress 
throughout  speak  in  favour  of  unity  of  authorship.  In  other 
respects,  too,  they  form  a  pair :  Ps.  lxxv.  prepares  the  way  for 
the  divine  deed  of  judgment  as  imminent,  which  Ps.  lxxvi. 
celebrates  as  having  taken  place.  For  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
there  to  be  a  Psalm  the  contents  of  which  so  exactly  coincide 
with  an  historical  situation  of  which  more  is  known  from  other 
sources,  as  the  contents  of  this  Psalm  confessedly  (LXX.  7rpo? 
rbv  'Aaavpiov)  does  with  the  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Assyria 
before  Jerusalem  and  its  results.  The  Psalter  contains  very 
similar  Psalms  which  refer  to  a  similar  event  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  viz.  to  the  defeat  at  that  time  of  the  allied  neigh- 
bouring peoples  by  a  mutual  massacre,  which  was  predicted  by 
the  Asaphite  Jahaziel  (yid,  on  Ps.  xlvi.  and  lxxxiii.).  More- 
over in  Ps.  lxxvi.  the  u  mountains  of  prey,"  understood  of  the 
mountains  of  Seir  with  their  mounted  robbers,  would  point  to 
this  incident.  But  just  as  in  Ps.  lxxv.  the  reference  to  the 
catastrophe  of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  was  indicated 
by  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  north,  so  in  Ps.  lxxvi. 
both  the  nEE>  in  ver.  4  and  the  description  of  the  catastrophe 
itself  make  this  reference  and  no  other  natural.  The  points 
of  contact  with  Isaiah,  and  in  part  with  Hosea  (cf.  ver.  4  with 
Hos.  ii.  20)  and  Nahum,  are  explicable  from  the  fact  that  the 
lyric  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  prophecy  of  that  period,  as 
Isaiah  predicts  for  the  time  when  Jahve  shall  discharge  His 
fury  over  Assyria,  ch.  xxx.  29,  "  Your  song  shall  re-echo  as  in 
the  night,  in  which  the  feast  is  celebrated.''1 
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The  Psalm  is  hexastichic,  and  a  model  of  symmetrical 
strophe-structure. 

Vers.  2-4.  In  all  Israel,  and  more  especially  in  Judah,  is 
Elohim  known  (here,  according  to  ver.  25,  participle,  whereas 
in  ix.  17  it  is  the  finite  verb),  inasmuch  as  He  has  made  Him- 
self known  (cf.  Vn,  Isa.  xxxiii.  13).  His  Name  is  great  in 
Israel,  inasmuch  as  He  has  proved  Himself  to  be  a  great  One 
and  is  praised  as  a  great  One.  In  Judah  more  especially,  for  in 
Jerusalem,  and  that  upon  Zion,  the  citadel  with  the  primeval 
gates  (xxiv.  7),  He  has  His  dwelling-place  upon  earth  within 
the  borders  of  Israel.  tbw  is  the  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem  ; 
for  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  is  one  and  the  same  city  with 
the  Jerusalem  of  Adonizedek,  Josh.  x.  1.  In  this  primeval 
Salem  God  has  ta*D,  His  tabernacle  (=  tot?,  Lam.  ii.  6,  =  fr)3p, 
as  in  xxvii.  5),  there  Injiyo,  His  dwelling-place, — a  word  else- 
where used  of  the  lair  of  the  lion  (civ.  22,  Am.  iii.  4) ;  cf.  on 
the  choice  of  words,  Isa.  xxxi.  9.  The  future  of  the  result 
W,  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  which  is  evident  from  God's 
being  known  in  Judah  and  His  Name  great  in  Israel.  Ver.  4 
tells  what  it  is  by  which  He  has  made  Himself  known  and  glori- 
fied His  Name.  nBtt>,  thitherwards,  in  that  same  place  (as  in 
fact  the  accusative,  in  general,  is  used  both  in  answer  to  the 
question  where  ?  and  whither  ?),  is  only  a  fuller  form  for  DK*, 

as  in  Isa.  xxii.  18,  lxv.  9,  2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  and  frequently;   J 

(J)  and  I^n  (from  nBfl)  confirm  the  accusative  value  of  the  ah. 

ntfjjpDBn  (with  Phe  raphatum,  cf.  on  the  other  hand,  Cant, 
viii.  6#)  are  the  arrows  swift  as  lightning  that  go  forth  (Job 
xli.  20  [28])  from  the  bow ;  side  by  side  with  these,  two  other 
weapons  are  also  mentioned,  and  finally  everything  that  per- 
tains to  war  is  gathered  up  in  the  word  npn^D  (cf.  Hos.  ii.  20 
[18]).  God  has  broken  in  pieces  the  weapons  of  the  worldly 
power  directed  against  Judah,  and  therewith  this  power  itself 
(Isa.  xiv.  25),  and  consequently  (in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
diction Hos.  i.  7,  and  Isa.  ch.  x.,  xiv.  xvii.,  xxix.,  xxxi.,  xxxiii., 
xxxvii.,  and  more  particularly  xxxi.  8)  has  rescued  His  people 

*  The  pointing  is  here  just  as  inconsistent  as  in  T\H?%  and  on  the  con- 
trary mriD. 
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by  direct  interposition,  without  their  doing  anything  in  the 
matter. 

Vers.  5-7.  The  u  mountains  of  prey,"  for  which  the  LXX. 
has  opecov  alcovlccv  (D'itt!),  is  an  emblematical  appellation  for 
the  haughty  possessors  of  power  who  also  plunder  every  one 
that  comes  near  them,*  or  the  proud  and  despoiling  worldly 
powers.  Far  aloft  beyond  these  towers  the  glory  of  God.  He 
is  "tffcO,  illustris,  prop,  illumined ;  said  of  God :  light-encircled, 
fortified  in  light,  in  the  sense  of  Dan.  ii.  22,  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 
He  is  the  T^R^  to  whom  the  Lebanon  of  the  hostile  army  of 
the  nations  must  succumb  (Isa.  x.  34).  According  to  Solinus 
(ed.  Mommsen,  p.  124)  the  Moors  call  Atlas  Addirim.  This 
succumbing  is  described  in  vers.  6  sq.  The  strong  of  heart  or 
stout-hearted,  the  lion-hearted,  have  been  despoiled,  disarmed, 
exuti ;  wifiPK  \  is  an  Aramaizing  prcet.  Hithpo.  (like  WITM^  2 
Chron.  xx.  35,  cf.  Dan.  iv.  16,  Isa.  lxiii.  3)  with  a  passive  sig- 
nification. From  ver.  6ac  we  see  that  the  beginning  of  the 
catastrophe  is  described,  and  therefore  *DJ  (perhaps  on  that 
account  accented  on  the  ult.)  is  meant  inchoatively :  they  have 
fallen  into  their  sleep,  viz.  the  eternal  sleep  (Jer.  Ii.  39,  57), 
as  Nahum  says  (ch.  iii.  18)  :  thy  shepherds  sleep,  0  king  of 
Assyria,  thy  valiant  ones  rest.  In  ver.  6c  we  see  them  lying 
in  the  last  throes  of  death,  and  making  a  last  effort  to  spring 
up  again.  But  they  cannot  find  their  hands,  which  they  have 
lifted  up  threateningly  against  Jerusalem :  these  are  lamed, 
motionless,  rigid  and  dead ;  cf.  the  phrases  in  Josh.  viii.  20,  2 
Sam.  vii.  27,  and  the  Talmudic  phrase,  "he  did  not  find  his 
hands  and  feet  in  the  school-house,"  i.e.  he  was  entirely  dis- 
concerted and  stupefied.;):  This  field  of  corpses  is  the  effect  of 
the  omnipotent  energy  of  the  word  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  cf . 
to  "lyjl,  Isa.  xvii.  13.  Before  His  threatening  both  war-chariot 
and  horse  ()  —  ])  are  sunk  into  motionlessness  and  unconscious- 


*  One  verse  of  a  beautiful  poem  of  the  Muhammel  which  Tbn  Duchi, 
the  phylarch  of  the  Beni  Zumeir,  an  honoured  poet  of  the  steppe,  dictated 
to  Consul  AYetzstein  runs  thus :  The  noble  are  like  a  very  lofty  hill-side 
upon  which,  when  thou  oomest  to  it,  thou  flndest  an  evening  meal  and 
protection  (^Jj^j  lu*x!  ■). 

f  With  orthophonic  Gaja,  vid.  Baer's  Methcg-Setzung,  §  45. 

%  Dukes,  liahbinischc  Blumenlese,  S.  191. 
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ness — an  allusion  to  Ex.  ch.  xv.,  as  in  Isa.  xliii.  17:  who  bringetJ 
out  chariot  and  horse,  army  and  heroes — together  they  faint 
away,  they  shall  never  rise ;  they  have  flickered  out,  like  a  wick 
they  are  extinguished. 

Vers.  8-10.  Nahum  also  (ch.  i.  6)  draws  the  same  infer- 
ence from  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  as  the  psalmist  does  in 
ver.  8.  ^2^  t«D  (cf.  Ruth  ii.  7,  Jer.  xliv.  18),  from  the  decisive 
turning-point  onwards,  from  the  TK  in  ii.  5,  when  Thine  anger 
breaks  forth.  God  sent  forth  His  judiciary  word  from  heaven 
into  the  midst  of  the  din  of  war  of  the  hostile  world :  imme- 
diately (cf.  on  the  sequence  of  the  tenses  xlviii.  6,  and  on  Hab. 
iii.  10)  it  was  silenced,  the  earth  was  seized  with  fear,  and  its 
tumult  was  obliged  to  cease,  when,  namely,  God  arose  on  behalf 
of  His  disquieted,  suffering  people,  when  He  spoke  as  we  read 
in  Isa.  xxxiii.  10,  and  fulfilled  the  prayer  offered  in  extreme 
need  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  2. 

Vers.  11-13.  The  fact  that  has  just  been  experienced  is 
substantiated  in  ver.  11  from  a  universal  truth,  which  has 
therein  become  outwardly  manifest.  The  rage  of  men  shall 
praise  Thee,  i.e.  must  ultimately  redound  to  Thy  glory,  inas- 
much as  to  Thee,  namely  (ver.  lib  as  to  syntax  like  lxxiii.  35), 
there  always  remains  a  rfJNB^  i.e.  a  still  unexhausted  remainder, 
and  that  not  merely  of  Hpn,  but  of  nbn,  with  which  Thou  canst 
gird,  i.e.  arm,  Thyself  against  such  human  rage,  in  order  to 
quench  it.  flbn  IV'iKB'  is  the  infinite  store  of  wrath  still  avail- 
able to  God  after  human  rage  has  done  its  utmost.  Or  perhaps 
still  better,  and  more  fully  answering  to  the  notion  of  n1'")^ : 
it  is  the  store  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  wrath  which  still  remains 
on  the  side  of  God  after  human  rage  (""^n)  nas  spent  itself, 
when  God  calmly,  and  laughing  (ii.  4),  allows  the  Titans  to  do 
as  they  please,  and  which  is  now  being  poured  out.  In  con- 
nection with  the  interpretation :  with  the  remainder  of  the  fury 
(of  hostile  men)  wilt  Thou  gird  Thyself,  i.e.  it  serves  Thee  only 
as  an  ornament  (Hupfeld),  the  alternation  of  Hon  and  Dbn  is 
left  unexplained,  and  ">jnn  is  alienated  from  its  martial  sense 
(Isa.  lix.  17,  li.  9,  Wisd.  v.  21  [20]),  which  is  required  by  the 
context.  Ewald,  like  the  LXX.,  reads  Ijlljfi,  ioprdaec  gov,  in 
connection  with  which,  apart  from  the  high-sounding  expres- 
sion, Don  nnNSy  (iyfcardXeififia  iv6vfiiov)  must  denote  the 
remainder  of   malignity  that  is  suddenly  converted   into  its 
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opposite;  and  one  does  not  see  why  what  ver.  11a  says  con- 
cerning rage  is  here  limited  to  its  remainder.  Such  an  inex- 
haustiveness  in  the  divine  wrath-power  has  been  shown  in  what 
has  just  recently  been  experienced.  Thus,  then,  are  those  who 
belong  to  the  people  of  God  to  vow  and  pay,  i.e.  (inasmuch  as 
the  preponderance  falls  upon  the  second  imperative)  to  pay 
their  vows;  and  all  who  are  round  about  Him,  i.e.  all  peoples 
dwelling  round  about  Him  and  His  people  (W3CT/9,  the  sub- 
ject to  what  follows,  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  also 
accented),  are  to  bring  offerings  (lxviii.  30)  to  God,  who  is 
K^io,  i.e.  the  sum  of  all  that  is  awe-inspiring.  Thus  is  He 
called  in  Isa.  viii.  13 ;  the  summons  accords  with  Isaiah's  pre- 
diction, according  to  which,  in  consequence  of  Jahve's  deed  of 
judgment  upon  Assyria,  ^Ethiopia  presents  himself  to  Him  as 
an  offering  (ch.  xviii.),  and  with  the  fulfilment  in  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  23.  Just  so  does  ver.  13a  resemble  the  language  of 
Isaiah;  cf.  Isa.  xxv.  1-5,  xxxiii.  11,  xviii.  5:  God  treats  the 
snorting  of  the  princes,  i.e.  despots,  as  the  vine-dresser  does  the 
wild  shoots  or  branches  of  the  vine-stock :  He  lops  it,  He  cuts 
it  off,  so  that  it  is  altogether  ineffectual.  It  is  the  figure  that 
is  sketched  by  Joel  iv.  [iii.]  13,  then  filled  in  by  Isaiah,  and 
embodied  as  a  vision  in  Apoc.  xiv.  17-20,  which  is  here  indi- 
cated. God  puts  an  end  to  the  defiant,  arrogant  bearing  of 
the  tyrants  of  the  earth,  and  becomes  at  last  the  feared  of  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth — all  kingdoms  finally  become  God's  and 
His  Christ's. 


PSALM   LXXVII. 

COMFORT  DERIVED  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAST 
DURING  YEARS  OF  AFFLICTION. 

2  I  CALL  unto  Elohim,  and  will  cry, 

I  call  unto  Elohim,  that  He  may  hearken  unto  me. 

3  In  the  day  of  my  distress  do  I  seek  the  Lord ; 

My  hand  is  stretched  out  in  the  night  without  ceasing, 
My  soul  refuseth  to  be  comforted. 

4  If  I  remember  Elohim,  I  must  groan  ; 

If  I  muse,  my  spirit  languished).     (Sela.) 
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5  Thou  holdest  mine  eyelids  open, 

I  am  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  I  am  speechless. 

6  I  consider  the  days  of  old, 
The  years  of  ancient  times ; 

7  I  will  remember  my  music  in  the  night, 

I  will  commune  with  my  own  heart,  and  my  spirit  maketh 
diligent  search. 

8  Will  the  Lord  cast  off  for  ever, 
And  will  He  be  favourable  no  more  ? 

9  Is,  then,  His  mercy  passed  away  for  ever, 

Is  it  at  an  end  with  His  promise  to  all  generations  ? 

10  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious, 

Or  hath  He  drawn  in  in  anger  His  tender  mercies  ?  !    (Sela.) 

11  Thereupon  say  I  to  myself:  my  decree  of  affliction  is  this, 
The  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High. 

12  With  praise  do  I  remember  the  deeds  of  J  ah, 

Yea,  I  will  call  to  mind  Thy  wondrous  doing  from  olden 
times, 

13  And  meditate  on  all  Thy  work, 
And  will  muse  over  Thy  doings. 

14  Elohim,  in  holiness  is  Thy  way: 
Where  is  there  a  God,  great  as  Elohim? 

15  Thou  art  God  alone,  doing  wonders, 

Thou  hast  revealed  Thy  might  among  the  peoples. 

16  Thou  hast  with  uplifted  arm  redeemed  Thy  people, 
The  sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph.     {Sela.) 

17  The  waters  saw  Thee,  Elohim, 
The  waters  saw  Thee,  they  writhed, 
The  depths  also  trembled. 

18  The  clouds  poured  out  waters, 
The  skies  rumbled, 

Thine  arrows  also  went  to  and  fro. 

19  Thy  thunder  resounded  in  the  whirlwind, 
The  lightnings  lightened  the  world, 

The  earth  trembled  and  shook. 

20  In  the  sea  was  Thy  way, 
And  Thy  path  in  great  waters, 

And  Thy  footsteps  were  not  to  be  discerned. 
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21  Thou  hast  led  Thy  people  like  a  flock 
By  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

u  TJie  earth  feared  and  became  stilly9  says  Ps.  lxxvi.  9 ;  the 
earth  trembled  and  shook,  says  Ps.  lxxvii.  19  :  this  common 
thought  is  the  string  on  which  these  two  Psalms  are  strung. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  of  Ps.  lxxvii.,  that  the  poet 
flees  from  the  sorrowful  present  away  into  the  memory  of  the 
years  of  olden  times,  and  consoles  himself  more  especially  with, 
the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  so  rich  in  wonders.  As  to  the 
rest,  however,  it  remains  obscure  what  kind  of  national  afflic- 
tion it  is  which  drives  him  to  find  his  refuge  from  the  God 
who  is  now  hidden  in  the  God  who  was  formerly  manifest. 
At  any  rate  it  is  not  a  purely  personal  affliction,  but,  as  is 
shown  by  the  consolation  sought  in  the  earlier  revelations  of 
power  and  mercy  in  connection  with  the  national  history,  an 
affliction  shared  in  company  with  the  whole  of  his  people.  In 
the  midst  of  this  hymnic  retrospect  the  Psalm  suddenly  breaks 
off,  so  that  Olshausen  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  mutilated,  and 
Tholuck  that  the  author  never  completed  it.  But  as  Ps.  lxxvii. 
and  lxxxi.  show,  it  is  the  Asaphic  manner  thus  to  close  with  an 
historical  picture  without  the  line  of  thought  recurring  to  its 
commencement.  Where  our  Psalm  leaves  off,  Hab.  ch.  iii. 
goes  on,  taking  it  up  from  that  point  like  a  continuation.  For 
the  prophet  begins  with  the  prayer  to  revive  that  deed  of 
redemption  of  the  Mosaic  days  of  old,  and  in  the  midst  of  wrath 
to  remember  mercy ;  and  in  expression  and  figures  which  are 
borrowed  from  our  Psalm,  he  then  beholds  a  fresh  deed  of 
redemption  by  which  that  of  old  is  eclipsed.  Thus  much,  at 
least,  is  therefore  very  clear,  that  Ps.  lxxvii.  is  older  than 
Habakkuk.  Hitzig  certainly  calls  the  psalmist  the  reader  and 
imitator  of  Hab.  ch.  iii. ;  and  Philippson  considers  even  the 
mutual  relationship  to  be  accidental  and  confined  to  a  general 
similarity  of  certain  expressions.  We,  however,  believe  that 
we  have  proved  in  our  Commentary  on  Habakkuk  (1843),  S. 
118-125,  that  the  mutual  relationship  is  one  that  is  deeply 
grounded  in  the  prophetic  type  of  Habakkuk,  and  that  the 
Psalm  is  heard  to  re-echo  in  Habakkuk,  not  Habakkuk  in  the 
language  of  the  psalmist ;  just  as  in  general  the  Asaphic  Psalms 
are  full  of  boldly  sketched  outlines  to  be  filled  in  by  later  pro- 
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phetic  writers.  We  also  now  further  put  this  question :  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  gloomy  complaint  of  Ps.  lxxvii.,  which 
is  turned  back  to  the  history  of  the  past,  to  mould  itself  after 
Hab.  ch.  in.,  that  joyous  looking  forward  into  a  bright  and 
blessed  future  ?  Is  not  the  prospect  in  Hab.  ch.  iii.  rather  the 
result  of  that  retrospect  in  Ps.  lxxvii.,  the  confidence  in  being 
heard  which  is  kindled  by  this  Psalm,  the  realizing  as  present, 
in  the  certainty  of  being  heard,  of  a  new  deed  of  God  in  which 
the  deliverances  in  the  days  of  Moses  are  antitypically  revived  ? 

More  than  this,  viz.  that  the  Psalm  is  older  than  Habakkuk, 
who  entered  upon  public  life  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  or  even  as 
early  as  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  cannot  be  maintained.  For 
it  cannot  be  inferred  from  ver.  16  and  ver.  3,  compared  with 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  that  one  chief  matter  of  pain  to  the  psalmist 
was  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  which  took  place 
in  his  time.  Nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  which  had  already  taken  place  seems  to  be  indicated 
in  these  passages.  The  bringing  of  the  tribes  of  Joseph  pro- 
minently forward  is,  however,  peculiar  to  the  Asaphic  circle  of 
songs. 

The  task  of  the  precentor  is  assigned  by  the  inscription  to 
Jeduthun  (Chethib:  Jedithun),  for  b  (xxxix.  1)  alternates  with 
by  (lxii.  1) ;  and  the  idea  that  jinn*  denotes  the  whole  of  the 
Jeduthunites  ("overseer  over  .  .  .")  might  be  possible,  but 
is  without  example. 

The  strophe  schema  of  the  Psalm  is  7.  12.  12.  12.  2.  The 
first  three  strophes  or  groups  of  stichs  close  with  Sela. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  poet  is  resolved  to  pray  without  intermis- 
sion, and  he  prays ;  for  his  soul  is  comfortless  and  sorely  tempted 
by  the  vast  distance  between  the  former  days  and  the  present 
times.  According  to  the  pointing,  pwni  appears  to  be  meant 
to  be  imperative  after  the  form  ^Bpn,  which  occurs  instead  of 
tapn  and  ^>'^y  cf-  xciv»  1?  Isa.  xliii.  8,  Jer.  xvii.  18,  and  the 
mode  of  writing  ?*Bpn,  cxlii.  5,  2  Kings  viii.  6,  and  frequently ; 
therefore  et  audi  =  ut  audias  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxi.  3).  But  such 
an  isolated  form  of  address  is  not  to  be  tolerated ;  TWp.  has 
been  regarded  as  perf.  consec.  in  the  sense  of  ut  audiat,  although 
this  modification  of  pTKn  into  P?Kn  in  connection  with  the  appear- 
ing of  the    Waw  consec.  cannot  be  supported  in  any  other 
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instance  (E\v.  §  234,  e),  and  Kimclii  on  tins  account  tries  to 
persuade  himself  to  that  which  is  impossible,  viz.  that  W*?ni  in 
respect  of  sound  stands  for  T\^\  The  preterites  in  ver.  3 
express  that  which  has  commenced  and  which  will  go  on.  The 
poet  labours  in  his  present  time  of  affliction  to  press  forward  to 
the  Lord,  who  has  withdrawn  from  him  ;  his  hand  is  diffused,  i.e. 
stretched  out  (not :  poured  out,  for  the  radical  meaning  of  ~\ti, 
as  the  Syriac  shows,  is  protrahere),  in  the  night-time  without 
wearying  and  leaving  off ;  it  is  fixedly  and  stedfastly  (^EK, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  Ex.  xvii.  12)  stretched  out  towards  heaven. 
His  soul  is  comfortless,  and  all  comfort  up  to  the  present  re- 
bounds as  it  were  from  it  (cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  Jer.  xxxi.  15). 
If  he  remembers  God,  who  was  once  near  to  him,  then  he  is  com- 
pelled to  groan  (cf.  lv.  18,  3;  and  on  the  cohortative  form  of 
a  Lamed  He  verb,  cf.  Ges.  §  75,  6),  because  He  has  hidden 
Himself  from  him ;  if  he  muses,  in  order  to  find  Him  again, 
then  his  spirit  veils  itself,  i.e.  it  sinks  into  night  and  feebleness 
(f]Bynn  as  in  cvii.  5,  cxlii.  4,  cxliii.  4).  Each  of  the  two  mem- 
bers of  ver.  4  are  protasis  and  apodosis ;  concerning  this  emo- 
tional kind  of  structure  of  a  sentence,  vid.  Ewald,  §  357,  b. 

Vers.  5-10.  He  calls  his  eyelids  the  "guards  of  my  eyes." 
He  who  holds  these  so  that  they  remain  open  when  they  want 
to  shut  together  for  sleep,  is  God ;  for  his  looking  up  to  Him 
keeps  the  poet  awake  in  spite  of  all  overstraining  of  his  powers. 
Hupfeld  and  others  render  thus:  "Thou  hast  held,  i.e.  caused 
to  last,  the  night-watches  of  mine  eyes," — which  is  affected  in 
thought  and  expression.  The  preterites  state  what  has  been 
hitherto  and  has  not  yet  come  to  a  close.  He  still  endures,  as 
formerly,  such  thumps  and  blows  within  him,  as  though  he  lay 
upon  an  anvil  (Ey?),  and  his  voice  fails  him.  Then  silent 
soliloquy  takes  the  place  of  audible  prayer;  he  throws  himself 
back  in  thought  to  the  days  of  old  (cxliii.  5),  the  years  of  past 
periods  (Isa.  li.  9),  which  were  so  rich  in  the  proofs  of  the 
power  and  loving-kindness  of  the  God  who  was  then  manifest, 
but  is  now  hidden.  He  remembers  the  happier  past  of  his 
people  and  his  own,  inasmuch  as  he  now  in  the  night  purposely 
calls  back  to  himself  in  his  mind  the  time  when  joyful  thank- 
fulness impelled  him  to  the  song  of  praise  accompanied  by  the 
music  of  the  harp  (jbyZ  belongs  according  to  the  accents  to 
the  verb,  not  to  WJ3,  although  that  construction  certainly  is 
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strongly  commended  by  parallel  passages  like  xvi.  7,  xlii.  9, 
xcii.  3,  cf.  Job  xxxv.  10),  in  place  of  which,  crying  and  sighing 
and  gloomy  silence  have  now  entered.  He  gives  himself  up  to 
musing  "  with  his  heart,"  i.e.  in  the  retirement  of  his  inmost 
nature,  inasmuch  as  he  allows  his  thoughts  incessantly  to  hover 
to  and  fro  between  the  present  and  the  former  days,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  (Jut.  consec.  as  in  xlii.  6)  his  spirit  betakes 
itself  to  scrupulizing  (what  the  LXX.  reproduces  with  <tkcl\- 
\ecv,  Aquila  with  o-ica\eveiv) — his  conflict  of  temptation  grows 
fiercer.  Now  follow  the  two  doubting  questions  of  the  tempted 
one :  he  asks  in  different  applications,  vers.  8-10  (cf.  lxxxv.  6), 
whether  it  is  then  all  at  an  end  with  God's  loving-kindness  and 
promise,  at  the  same  time  saying  to  himself,  that  this  never- 
theless is  at  variance  with  the  unchangeableness  of  His  nature 
(Mai.  iii.  6)  and  the  inviolability  of  His  covenant.  DDX  (only 
occurring  as  a  3.  prcet.)  alternates  with  "i£3  (xii.  2).  rrian  is  an 
infinitive  construct  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Lamed  He 
verbs,  which,  however,  does  also  occur  as  infinitive  absolute 
(nto^,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3,  cf.  on  xvii.  3) ;  Gesenius  and  Olshausen 
(who  doubts  this  infinitive  form,  §  245,  f )  explain  it,  as  do 
Aben-Ezra  and  Kimchi,  as  the  plural  of  a  substantive  nan,  but 
in  the  passage  cited  from  Ezekiel  (yid,  Hitzig)  such  a  substan- 
tival plural  is  syntactically  impossible.  E^rn  fDij  is  to  draw 
together  or  contract  and  draw  back  one's  compassion,  so  that 
it  does  not  manifest  itself  outwardly,  just  as  he  who  will  not 
give  shuts  (Y%V\)  his  hand  (Deut.  xv.  7  ;  ct.  supra,  xvii.  10). 

Vers.  11-16.  With  "lDiO  the  poet  introduces  the  self-en- 
couragement with  which  he  has  hitherto  calmed  himself  when 
such  questions  of  temptation  were  wont  to  intrude  themselves 
upon  him,  and  with  which  he  still  soothes  himself.  In  the 
rendering  of  VNpn  (with  the  tone  regularly  drawn  back  before 
the  following  monosyllable)  even  the  Targum  wavers  between 
vnjno  (mv  affliction)  and  WV%  (my  supplication) ;  and  just  in 
the  same  way,  in  the  rendering  of  ver.  116,  between  VJFiC'X 
(have  changed)  and  \^f  (years).  TYfiW  cannot  possibly  signify 
"change"  in  an  active  sense,  as  Luther  renders:  "The  right 
hand  of  the  Most  High  can  change  everything,"  but  only  a 
having  become  different  (LXX.  and  the  Quinta  aWoicoais, 
Symmachus  eVtSeuTepwo-^),  after  which  Maurer,  Hupfeld,  and 
Hitzig  render  thus :  my  affliction  is  this,  that  the  right  hand  of 
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the  Most  High  has  changed.  But  after  we  have  read  mat?  in 
wr.  6  as  a  poetical  plural  of  nj^>,  a  year,  we  have  first  of  all  to 
see  whether  it  may  not  have  the  same  signification  here.  And 
many  possible  interpretations  present  themselves.  It  can  be 
interpreted  :  "  my  supplication  is  this  :  years  of  the  right  hand 
of  the  Most  High"  (viz.  that  years  like  to  the  former  ones  may 
be  renewed);  but  this  thought  is  not  suited  to  the  introduction 
with  1D&).  We  must  either  interpret  it :  my  sickness,  viz. 
from  the  side  of  God,  i.e.  the  temptation  which  befalls  me  from 
Him,  the  affliction  ordained  by  Him  for  me  (Aquila  appcoarla 
yitou),  is  this  (cf.  Jer.  x.  19) ;  or,  since  in  this  case  the  unam- 
biguous ^vn  would  have  been  used  instead  of  the  Piel:  my 
being  pierced,  my  wounding,  my  sorrow  is  this  (Symmachus 
rpwak  pov,  inf.  Kal  from  ??n,  cix.  22,  after  the  form  rrian 
from  |^n) — they  are  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High, 
i.e.  those  which  God's  mighty  hand,  under  which  I  have  to 
humble  myself  (1  Pet.  v.  6),  has  formed  and  measured  out  to 
me.  In  connection  with  this  way  of  taking  ver.  116,  ver.  12a 
is  now  suitably  and  easily  attached  to  what  has  gone  before. 
The  poet  says  to  himself  that  the  affliction  allotted  to  him 
has  its  time,  and  will  not  last  for  ever.  Therein  lies  a  hope 
which  makes  the  retrospective  glance  into  the  happier  past  a 
source  of  consolation  to  him.  In  ver.  12a  the  Chethib  Y3TK  is 
to  be  retained,  for  the  "D  in  ver.  126  is  thus  best  explained : 
a  I  bring  to  remembrance,  i.e.  make  known  with  praise  or  cele- 
brate (Isa.  lxiii.  7),  the  deeds  of  Jah,  for  I  will  remember  Thy 
wondrous  doing  from  days  of  old."  His  sorrow  over  the 
distance  between  the  present  and  the  past  is  now  mitigated  by 
the  hope  that  God's  right  hand,  which  now  casts  down,  will 
also  again  in  His  own  time  raise  up.  Therefore  he  will  now, 
as  the  advance  from  the  indicative  to  the  cohortative  (cf.  xvii. 
15)  imports,  thoroughly  console  and  refresh  himself  with  God's 
work  of  salvation  in  all  its  miraculous  manifestations  from  the 
earliest  times,  nj  is  the  most  concise  and  comprehensive 
appellation  for  the  God  of  the  history  of  redemption,  who,  as 
Habakkuk  prays,  will  revive  His  work  of  redemption  in  the 
midst  of  the  years  to  come,  and  bring  it  to  a  glorious  issue. 
To  Him  who  then  was  and  who  will  yet  come  the  poet  now 
brings  praise  and  celebration.  The  way  of  'rod  is  His  historical 
rule,  and  more  especially,  as  in  Hab.  iii.  6,  HiSy^  His  redemp- 
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tive  rule.  The  primary  passage  Ex.  xv.  11  (cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  25) 
shows  that  Ehp3  is  not  to  he  rendered  "in  the  sanctuary" 
(LXX.  iv  tw  dy[(p),  but  "in  holiness"  (Symmachus  iv  ayi- 
aa/jiG)).  Holy  and  glorious  in  love  and  in  anger,  God  goes 
through  history,  and  shows  Himself  there  as  the  incomparable 
One,  with  whose  greatness  no  being,  and  least  of  all  any  one  of 
the  beingless  gods,  can  be  measured.  He  is  ?NH,  the  God, 
God  absolutely  and  exclusively,  a  miracle-working  (N7D  nfcfy 
not  vb*  Hfefy  cf.  Gen.  i.  11*)  God,  and  a  God  who  by  these 
very  means  reveals  Himself  as  the  living  and  supra-mundane 
God.  He  has  made  His  omnipotence  known  among  the 
peoples,  viz.,  as  ver.  16  says,  by  the  redemption  of  His  people, 
the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  the  double  tribe  of  Joseph,  out  of 
j^gypt, — a  deed  of  His  arm,  i.e.  the  work  of  His  own  might, 
by  which  He  has  proved  Himself  to  all  peoples  and  to  the 
whole  earth  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  world  and  the  God  of  salva- 
tion (Ex.  ix.  16,  xv.  14).  VhT3,  brachio  scil.  extenso  (Ex.  vi.  6, 
Deut.  iv.  34,  and  frequently),  just  as  in  lxxv.  6,  "•NJV?,  collo 
scil.  erecto.  The  music  here  strikes  in ;  the  whole  strophe  is 
an  overture  to  the  following  hymn  in  celebration  of  God,  the 
Redeemer  out  of  Egypt. 

Vers.  17-20.  When  He  directed  His  glance  towards  the 
Red  Sea,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  His  redeemed,  the  waters 
immediately  fell  as  it  were  into  pangs  of  travail  (ysl?r9  as  in 
Hab.  iii.  10,  not  l*5^*}),  also  the  billows  of  the  deep  trembled ; 
for  before  the  omnipotence  of  God  the  Redeemer,  which  creates 
a  new  thing  in  the  midst  of  the  old  creation,  the  rules  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  become  unhinged.  There  now  follow 
in  vers.  18, 19  lines  taken  from  the  picture  of  a  thunder-storm. 
The  poet  wishes  to  describe  how  all  the  powers  of  nature  be- 
came the  servants  of  the  majestic  revelation  of  Jahve,  when  He 
executed  judgment  on  Egypt  and  delivered  Israel.  D"]f,  Poel 
of  &1J  (cognate  3nj,  S|T|,  iEthiopic  D3T,  to  rain),  signifies  inten- 


*  The  joining  of  the  second  word,  accented  on  the  first  syllable  and 
closely  allied  in  sense,  on  to  the  first,  which  is  accented  on  the  ultima  (the 
tone  of  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  retreats  to  the  penult.,  y\02 
*lin&0  or  monosyllabic,  by  means  of  the  hardening  Dagesh  (the  so-called 
pMi),  only  takes  place  when  that  first  word  ends  in  n —  or  n — ,  not  when 
it  ends  in  n — . 
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lively:  to  stream  forth  in  full  torrents.  Instead  of  this  line, 
Habakkuk,  with  a  change  of  the  letters  of  the  primary  passage, 
which  is  usual  in  Jeremiah  more  especially,  has  "OV  DVD  D1T. 
The  rumbling  which  the  D^jpnc^*  cause  to  sound  forth  (^ro?  cf. 
lxviii.  34)  is  the  thunder.  The  arrows  of  God  (T^-fC!,  in 
Habakkuk  1*3fH)  are  the  lightnings.  The  Ilithpa.  (instead  of 
which  Habakkuk  has  OTj  depicts  their  busy  darting  hither 
and  thither  in  the  service  of  the  omnipotence  that  sends  them 
forth.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  ?a?|  denotes  the  roll  of 
the  thunder  (Aben-Ezra,  Maurer,  Bottcher) :  the  sound  of  Thy 
thunder  went  rolling  forth  (cf.  xxix.  4), — or  the  whirlwind 
accompanying  the  thunder-storm  (Hitzig) ;  the  usage  of  the 
language  (lxxxiii.  14,  also  Ezek.  x.  13,  Syriac  golgolo)  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  On  ver.  19&c  cf.  the  echo  in  xcvii.  4. 
Amidst  such  commotions  in  nature  above  and  below  Jahve 
strode  along  through  the  sea,  and  made  a  passage  for  His  re- 
deemed. His  person  and  His  working  were  invisible,  but  the 
result  which  attested  His  active  presence  was  visible.  He  took 
His  way  through  the  sea,  and  cut  His  path  (Chethib  plural, 
Iv*?*?,  as  in  Jer.  xviii.  15)  through  great  waters  (or,  according 
to  Habakkuk,  caused  His  horses  to  go  through),  without  the 


*  We  have  indicated  on  xviii.  12,  xxxvi.  6,  that  the  Cpn^'  are  so  called 
from  their  thinness,  but  passages  like  xviii.  12  and  the  one  before  us  do 
not  favour  this  idea.  One  would  think  that  we  have  more  likely  to  go 
back  to  ^1^,^,  to  be  distant  (whence  suhk,  distance ;  saMk,  distant),  and 
that  D^pnt?  signifies  the  distances,  like  D^W,  the  heights,  from  pnb>  = 
suhk,  in  distinction  from  pn£>,  an  atom  (Wetzstein).  But  the  Hebrew 
affords  no  trace  of  this  verbal  stem,  whereas  pnt^,      'is^t  contundere, 

comminuere  (Neshwan :  to  pound  to  dust,  used  e.g.  of  the  apothecary's 
drugs),  is  just  as  much  Hebrew  as  Arabic.     And  the  word  is  actually  asso- 

ciated  with  this  verb  by  the  Arabic  mind,  inasmuch  as  /Lg\~s  '  *\ «&...* 
(nubes  tenues,  nubila  tenuia)  is  explained  by  /pJ?  »  C— ?l^U;.  Accordingly 
D^pn*^,  according  to  its  primary  notion,  signifies  that  which  spreads  itself 
out  thin  and  fine  over  a  wide  surface,  and,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
language,  in  contrast  with  the  thick  and  heavy  piNH  "OS,  the  uppermost 

stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  the  clouds,  as  also  .Aac!,  and  the 

collective  ^xz  and  ^Uc  (vid.  Isaiah,  i.  156,  note  1),  is  not  first  of  all 
the  clouds,  but  the  surface  of  the  sky  that  is  turned  to  us  (Fleischer). 
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footprints  (ntapy  with  Dag,  dirimens)  of  Him  who  passes  and 
passed  through  being  left  behind  to  show  it. 

Ver.  21.  If  we  have  divided  the  strophes  correctly,  then 
this  is  the  refrain-like  close.  Like  a  flock  God  led  His 
people  by  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xxxiii.  1)  to  the  promised 
goal.  At  this  favourite  figure,  which  is  as  it  were  the  mono- 
gram of  the  Psalms  of  Asaph  and  of  his  school,  the  poet  stops, 
losing  himself  in  the  old  history  of  redemption,  which  affords 
him  comfort  in  abundance,  and  is  to  him  a  prophecy  of  the 
future  lying  behind  the  afflictive  years  of  the  present. 
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THE   WARNING-MIRROR   OF  HISTORY  FROM  MOSES 

TO  DAVID. 

1  GIVE  ear,  O  my  people,  to  my  teaching, 
Incline  your  ear  to  the  utterances  of  my  mouth. 

2  I  will  open  my  mouth  with  a  parable, 

I  will  pour  forth  riddles  out  of  the  days  of  old. 

3  What  we  have  heard,  and  become  conscious  of, 
And  our  fathers  have  told  us, 

4  We  will  not  hide  from  their  children ; 

Telling  to  the  generation  to  come  the  glorious  deeds  of 

Jahve, 
And  His  proof  of  power  and  His  wonders,  which  He  hath 

done. 

5  He  hath  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob 
And  laid  down  a  law  in  Israel, 

Which  He  hath  commanded  our  fathers 
To  make  it  known  unto  their  children ; 

6  In  order  that  the  generation  to  come  might  know  it,  the 

children  born  afterwards, 
That  they  might  arise  and  tell  it  again  to  their  children, 

7  And  might  place  their  confidence  in  Elohim, 
And  might  not  forget  the  deeds  of  God, 
And  might  keep  His  commandments — 
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8  And  might  not  become  as  their  fathers  a  stubborn  and  re- 

bellious generation, 
A  generation  that  set  not  its  heart  aright, 
And  whose  spirit  was  not  faithful  towards  God. 

9  The  sons  of  Ephraim,  the  bow-equipped  archers, 
Turned  back  in  the  day  of  battle. 

10  They  kept  not  the  covenant  of  Elohim, 
And  in  His  law  they  refused  to  walk. 

11  And  they  forgot  His  works 

And  His  wonders,  which  He  showed  them. 

12  In  the  sight  of  their  fatliers  He  proved  Himself  to  be  a 

miracle- worker, 
In  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  field  of  Zoan. 

13  He  divided  the  sea,  and  led  them  through, 
And  piled  the  waters  up  as  a  heap  ; 

14  And  led  them  in  the  cloud  by  day, 
And  the  whole  night  in  a  fiery  light. 

15  He  clave  rocks  in  the  desert, 

And  gave  them  as  it  were  the  floods  of  the  sea  to  drink 
abundantly, 

16  And  brought  forth  streams  out  of  the  rock, 
And  caused  the  waters  to  flow  down  like  rivers. 

17  They,  however,  continued  further  to  sin  against  Him, 

To  act  rebelliously  towards  the  Most  High  in  a  parched  land. 

18  They  tempted  God  in  their  heart 
To  desire  food  for  their  soul, 

19  And  spake  against  Elohim,  they  said : 

"  Will  God  be  able  to  prepare  a  table  in  the  desert? 

20  Behold  He  smote  rock,  and  waters  gushed  out, 
And  streams  dashed  along — 

Will  He  also  be  able  to  give  bread, 
Or  to  provide  flesh  for  His  people  ?  " 

21  Therefore,  hearing  this,  Jahve  was  wroth, 
And  fire  kindled  in  Jacob, 

And  anger  also  ascended  against  Israel 

22  For  they  believed  not  in  Elohim, 
And  trusted  not  in  His  salvation. 
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23  Nevertheless  He  commanded  the  clouds  above, 
And  the  doors  of  heaven  He  opened; 

24  He  rained  upon  them  manna  to  eat, 
And  corn  of  heaven  gave  He  unto  them. 

25  Bread  of  angels  did  man  eat, 

Meat  He  sent  them  in  superabundance. 

26  He  caused  the  east  wind  to  blow  in  the  heaven, 
And  by  His  power  brought  on  the  south  wind, 

27  And  rained  flesh  upon  them  like  the  dust, 
And  winged  fowls  as  the  sand  of  the  seas. 

28  And  it  fell  within  the  cireuit  of  its  camp, 
Round  about  its  tents. 

29  Then  they  did  eat  and  were  well  filled, 
And  their  desire  He  fulfilled  to  them. 

30  Still  they  were  not  estranged  from  their  desire, 
The  food  was  still  in  their  mouth, 

31  Then  the  anger  of  Elohim  went  up  against  thenij 
And  slew  among  their  fat  ones, 

And  smote  down  the  young  men  of  Israel. 

32  For  all  this  they  sinned  still  more, 
And  believed  not  in  His  wonders. 

33  Then  He  made  their  days  vanish  in  a  breath, 
And  their  years  in  sudden  haste. 

34  When  He  slew  them,  they  inquired  after  Him, 
They  turned  back  and  sought  God  diligently, 

35  And  remembered  that  Elohim  was  their  rock, 
And  God  the  Most  High  their  Redeemer. 

36  They  appeased  Him  with  their  mouth, 
And  with  their  tongue  they  lied  unto  Him ; 

37  But  their  heart  was  not  stedfast  with  Him, 
And  they  did  not  prove  faithful  in  His  covenant. 

38  Nevertheless  He  is  full  of  compassion — 
He  forgiveth  iniquity  and  doth  not  destroy^ 
And  hath  ofttimes  restrained  His  anger, 
And  stirred  not  up  all  His  fury. 
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39  He  remembered  that  they  were  flesh, 

A  breath  of  wind  that  passeth  by  and  returneth  not. 

40  How  oft  did  they  provoke  Him  in  the  desert, 
Did  they  grieve  Him  in  the  wilderness ! 

41  And  again  and  again  they  sought  God, 
And  vexed  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

42  They  remembered  not  His  hand, 

The  day  when  He  delivered  them  from  the  oppressor, 

43  When  He  set  His  signs  in  Egypt 

And  His  remarkable  deeds  in  the  field  of  Zoan. 

44  He  turned  their  Niles  into  blood, 

And  their  running  waters  they  could  not  drink. 

45  He  sent  gad-flies  against  them,  which  devoured  them, 
And  frogs,  which  brought  destruction  upon  them. 

46  He  gave  the  fruit  of  their  field  to  the  cricket, 
And  their  labour  to  the  locust ; 

47  He  smote  down  their  vine  with  hail, 
And  their  sycamore-trees  with  hail-stones ; 

48  And  He  gave  over  their  cattle  to  the  hail, 
And  their  flocks  to  the  lightnings. 

49  He  let  loose  upon  them  the  burning  of  His  anger, 
Indignation  and  fury  and  distress, 

An  embassy  of  angels  of  misfortune ; 

50  He  made  plain  a  way  for  His  anger, 
He  spared  not  their  soul  from  death, 

And  their  life  He  gave  over  to  the  pestilence. 

51  He  smote  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt, 

The  firstlings  of  manly  strength  in  the  tents  of  Ham. 

52  Then  He  made  His  own  people  to  go  forth  like  sheep, 
And  guided  them  like  a  flock  in  the  desert ; 

53  And  He  led  them  safely  without  fear, 
But  their  enemies  the  sea  covered. 

54  He  brought  them  to  His  holy  border, 

To  the  mountain,  which  His  right  hand  had  acquired; 

55  He  drove  out  nations  before  them, 
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And  allotted  them  as  a  marked  out  inheritance, 
And  settled  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  tents. 

56  Nevertheless  they  tempted  and  provoked  Elohim  the  Most 

High, 
And  His  testimonies  they  kept  not. 

57  They  turned  back  and  fell  away  like  their  fathers, 
They  turned  aside  like  a  deceitful  bow. 

58  They  incensed  Him  by  their  high  places, 
And  by  their  idols  they  excited  His  jealousy. 

59  Elohim  heard  and  was  wroth, 

And  became  greatly  wearied  with  Israel. 

GO  Then  He  cast  off  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh, 
The  tent  which  He  had  pitched  among  men; 

61  He  gave  His  might  into  captivity, 

And  His  glory  into  the  oppressor's  hand. 

62  He  gave  over  His  people  to  the  sword, 
And  was  wroth  concerning  His  inheritance. 

63  Their  young  men  fire  devoured, 

And  for  their  maidens  they  sang  no  bridal  song. 

64  Their  priests,  by  the  sword  they  fell, 
And  their  widows  could  not  mourn. 

65  Then  the  Lord  awaked  as  one  sleeping, 
As  a  hero,  shouting  from  wine, 

66  And  smote  their  oppressors  behind, 
Eternal  reproach  did  He  put  upon  them — 

67  And  He  despised  the  tent  of  Joseph, 
And  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  He  chose  not. 

68  He  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

The  mount  Zion,  which  He  hath  loved. 

69  And  He  built,  as  the  heights  of  heaven,  His  sanctuary, 
Like  the  earth  which  He  hath  founded  for  ever. 

70  And  He  chose  David  His  servant, 
And  took  him  from  the  sheep-folds ; 

71  Following  the  ewes  that  gave  suck  He  took  him  away 
To  pasture  Jacob  His  people, 

And  Israel  His  inheritance. 
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72  And  he  pastured  them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his 
heart, 
And  with  judicious  hands  he  led  them. 

In  the  last  verse  of  Ps.  Ixxvii.  Israel  appears  as  a  flock 
which  is  led  by  Moses  and  Aaron ;  in  the  last  verse  of  Ps. 
lxxviii.  as  a  flock  which  is  led  by  David,  of  a  pure  heart,  with 
judicious  hands.  Both  Psalms  also  meet  in  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions, just  as  the  ^9?-  °f  both  leads  one  to  expect.  Ps. 
lxxviii.  is  called  Maskil,  a  meditation.  The  word  would  also  be 
appropriate  here  in  the  signification  "  a  didactic  poem."  For 
the  history  of  Israel  is  recapitulated  here  from  the  leading 
forth  out  of  Egypt  through  the  time  of  the  Judges  down  to 
David,  and  that  with  the  practical  application  for  the  present 
age  that  they  should  cleave  faithfully  to  Jahve,  more  faith- 
fully than  the  rebellious  generation  of  the  fathers.  After  the 
manner  of  the  Psalms  of  Asaph  the  Ephraimites  are  made 
specially  prominent  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  their 
disobedience  as  well  as  the  rejection  of  Shiloh  and  the  election 
of  David,  by  which  it  was  for  ever  at  an  end  with  the  supremacy 
of  Ephraim  and  also  of  his  brother-tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  old  Asaphic  origin  of  the  Psalm  has  been  contested : — 
(1)  Because  ver.  9  may  be  referred  to  the  apostasy  of  Ephraim 
and  of  the  other  tribes,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  division  of  the 
kingdom.  But  this  reference  is  capriciously  imagined  to  be 
read  in  ver.  9.  (2)  Because  the  Psalm  betrays  a  malice,  indeed 
a  national  hatred  against  Ephraim,  such  as  is  only  explicable 
after  the  apostasy  of  the  ten  tribes.  But  the  alienation  and 
jealousy  between  Ephraim  and  Judah  is  older  than  the  rupture 
of  the  kingdom.  The  northern  tribes,  in  consequence  of  their 
position,  which  was  more  exposed  to  contact  with  the  heathen 
world,  had  already  assumed  a  different  character  from  that  of 
Judah  living  in  patriarchal  seclusion.  They  could  boast  of  a 
more  excited,  more  martial  history,  one  richer  in  exploit ;  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  especially,  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of 
Judah.  Hence  Judah  was  little  thought  of  by  them,  especially 
by  powerful  Ephraim,  which  regarded  itself  as  the  foremost 
tribe  of  all  the  tribes.  From  the  beginning  of  Saul's  persecu- 
tion of  David,  however,  when  the  stricter  principle  of  the  south 
came  first  of  all  into  decisive  conflict  for  the  mastery  with  the 
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more  lax  principle  of  the  Ephraimites,  until  the  rebellion  of 
Jeroboam  against  Solomon,  there  runs  through  the  history  of 
Israel  a  series  of  facts  which  reveal  a  deep  reft  between  Judah 
and  the  other  tribes,  more  especially  Benjamin  and  Ephraim. 
Though,  therefore,  it  were  true  that  a  tone  hostile  to  Ephraim 
is  expressed  in  the  Psalm,  this  would  not  be  any  evidence 
against  its  old  Asaphic  origin,  since  the  psalmist  rests  upon 
facts,  and,  without  basing  the  preference  of  Judah  upon  merit, 
he  everywhere  contemplates  the  sin  of  Ephraim,  without  any 
Judaean  boasting,  in  a  connection  with  the  sin  of  the  whole 
nation,  which  involves  all  in  the  responsibility.  Nor  is  ver. 
69  against  Asaph  the  cotemporary  of  David ;  for  Asaph  may 
certainly  have  seen  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  as 
it  towered  upwards  to  the  skies,  and  Caspari  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (Luther.  Zeitschrift,  1844,  3)  has 
shown  that  even  the  divine  name  ^N*}^  B^i?  does  not  militate 
against  him.  We  have  seen  in  connection  with  Ps.  lxxvi.  how 
deeply  imbued  Isaiah's  language  is  with  that  of  the  Psalms  of 
Asaph.  It  cannot  surprise  us  if  Asaph  is  Isaiah's  predecessor 
in  the  use  of  the  name  u  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  writer  of  the  Psalm  takes  the  words  and 
colours  of  his  narration  from  all  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  the  exception  of  Leviticus,  is  not  opposed  to  our  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  favourable  to  it.  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  whom  in  ver.  64  he  verbally  coin- 
cides, is  regarded  by  us  as  younger ;  and  the  points  of  contact 
with  other  Psalms  inscribed  u  by  David,"  u  by  the  sons  of 
Koran,"  and  "  by^Asaph,"  do  not  admit  of  being  employed  for 
ascertaining  his  time,  since  the  poet  is  by  no  means  an  unin- 
dependent  imitator. 

The  manner  of  representation  which  characterizes  the  Psalm 
becomes  epical  in  its  extension,  but  is  at  the  same  time  concise 
after  the  sententious  style.  The  separate  historical  statements 
have  a  gnome-like  finish,  and  a  gem-like  elegance.  The  whole 
falls  into  two  principal  parts,  vers.  1-37,  38-72 ;  the  second 
part  passes  over  from  the  God-tempting  unthankfulness  of  the 
Israel  of  the  desert  to  thajt  of  the  Israel  of  Canaan.  Every 
three  strophes  form  one  group. 

Vers.  1—11.     The  poet  begins  very  similarly  to  the  poet  of 
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Ps.  xlix.  lie  comes  forward  among  the  people  as  a  preacher, 
ami  demands  for  his  tova  a  willing,  attentive  hearing,  rnin  is 
the  word  for  every  human  doctrine  or  instruction,  especially 
for  the  prophetic  discourse  which  sets  forth  and  propagates  the 
substance  of  the  divine  teaching.  Asaph  is  a  prophet,  hence 
ver.  2  is  quoted  in  Matt.  xiii.  34  sq.  as  p7]0ev  8ta  rod  7rpo<f»]Tov* 
He  here  recounts  to  the  people  their  history  D"ip~^?p7  from  that 
Egyptaeo-Sinaitic  age  of  yore  to  which  Israel's  national  inde- 
pendence and  specific  position  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  goes  back.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  external  aspect 
of  the  history  that  he  has  to  do,  but  with  its  internal  teachings. 
?Kfo  is  an  allegory  or  parable,  7rupa/3o\7]j  more  particularly  the 
apophthegm  as  the  characteristic  species  of  poetry  belonging  to 
the  Chokma,  and  then  in  general  a  discourse  of  an  elevated 
style,  full  of  figures,  thoughtful,  pithy,  and  rounded,  rvrn  is 
that  which  is  entangled,  knotted,  involved,  perplexe  dictum. 
The  poet,  however,  does  not  mean  to  say  that  he  will  literally 
discourse  gnomic  sentences  and  propound  riddles,  but  that  he 
will  set  forth  the  history  of  the  fathers  after  the  manner  of  a 
parable  and  riddle,  so  that  it  may  become  as  a  parable,  i.e.  a 
didactic  history,  and  its  events  as  marks  of  interrogation  and 
nota-bene's  to  the  present  age.  The  LXX.  renders  thus : 
avoided  iv  7rapaf3o\al<;  to  aTOfxa  /nov,  (pdey^ofxat,  nrpojBXrjfxaTa 
air  apxv?'  Instead  of  this  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  has  :  avol^co 
iv  irapa^okal^  to  aTO/ia  jjlov^  ep€v%o{iat,  /cefcpvfifjLeva  airh  koutcl- 
8o\r)<;  (fcoa/jiov),  and  recognises  in  this  language  of  the  Psalm 
a  prophecy  of  Christ ;  because  it  is  moulded  so  appropriately 
for  the  mouth  of  Him  who  is  the  Fulfiller  not  only  of  the  Law 
and  of  Prophecy,  but  also  of  the  vocation  of  the  prophet.  It 
is  the  object-clause  to  ^[}?3,  and  not  a  relative  clause  belonging 
to  the  "  riddles  out  of  the  age  of  yore,"  that  follows  in  ver.  3 
with  "i^N,  for  that  which  has  been  heard  only  becomes  riddles 
by  the  appropriation  and  turn  the  poet  gives  to  it.  Ver.  3 
begins  a  new  period  (cf.  Ixix.  27,  Jer.  xiv.  1,  and  frequently)  : 
What  we  have  heard,  and  in  consequence  thereof  known,  and 
what  our  fathers  have  told  us  (word  for  word,  like  xliv.  2, 


*  The  reading  5/«  'Hoxtov  rov  npotpviTov  is,  although  erroneous,  never- 
theless ancient ;  since  even  the  Clementine  Homilies  introduce  this  passage 
as  the  language  of  Isaiah. 
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Judg.  vi.  13),  that  will  we  not  hide  from  their  children  (cf. 
Job  xv.  18).  The  accentuation  is  perfectly  correct.  The 
Rebia  by  omao  has  a  greater  distinctive  force  than  the  Rebia 
by  pint*  ("iriS>) ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  rendered :  telling  to  the 
later  generation  (which  is  just  what  is  intended  by  the  offspring 
of  the  fathers)  the  glorious  deeds  of  Jahve,  etc.  The  fut. 
consec.  DgJ,  joins  on  to  nby  1BW.  Glorious  deeds,  proofs  of 
power,  miracles  hath  He  wrought,  and  in  connection  therewith 
set  up  an  admonition  in  Jacob,  and  laid  down  an  order  in 
Israel,  which  He  commanded  our  fathers,  viz.  to  propagate  by 
tradition  the  remembrance  of  those  mighty  deeds  (Ex.  xiii.  8, 
14,  Deut.  iv.  9,  and  other  passages).  DjHinp  has  the  same 
object  as  fining  in  Deut.  iv.  9,  Josh.  iv.  22.  The  matter  in 
question  is  not  the  giving  of  the  Law  in  general,  as  the  purpose 
of  which,  the  keeping  of  the  laws,  ought  then  to  have  been 
mentioned  before  anything  else,  but  a  precept,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  the  further  proclamation  of  the  magnolia  Dei,  and 
indirectly  the  promotion  of  trust  in  God  and  fidelity  to  the 
Law ;  cf .  lxxxi.  5  sq.,  where  the  special  precept  concerning  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  is  described  as  a  nviJJ 
laid  down  in  Joseph.  The  following  generation,  the  children, 
which  shall  be  born  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  were  to  know- 
concerning  His  deeds,  and  also  themselves  to  rise  up  (*B*pJ, 
not :  come  into  being,  like  the  *tf3J  of  the  older  model-passage 
xxii.  32)  and  to  tell  them  further  to  their  children,  in  order 
that  these  might  place  their  confidence  in  God  (<>p3  0^,  like 
nonD  IW  in  Ixxiii.  28),  and  might  not  forget  the  mighty  deeds 
of  God  (lxxvii.  12),  and  might  keep  His  commandments, 
being  warned  by  the  disobedience  of  the  fathers.  The  genera- 
tion of  the  latter  is  called  fnb*  VrtD,  just  as  the  degenerate  son 
that  is  to  be  stoned  is  called  in  Deut.  xxi.  18.  to?  P?Dj  to  direct 
one's  heart,  i.e.  to  give  it  the  right  direction  or  tendency,  to 
put  it  into  the  right  state,  is  to  be  understood  after  ver.  37,  2 
Chron.  xx.  33,  Sir.  ii.  17. 

Ver.  9,  which  comes  in  now  in  the  midst  of  this  description, 
is  awkward  and  unintelligible.  The  supposition  that  "  the  sons 
of  Ephraim  "  is  an  appellation  for  the  whole  of  Israel  is  refuted 
by  vers.  67  sq.  The  rejection  of  Ephraim  and  the  election  of 
Judah  is  the  point  into  which  the  historical  retrospect  runs 
out ;  how  then  can  "  the  sons  of  Ephraim "  denote  Israel  as  a 
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whole?  And  yet  what  is  here  said  of  the  Ephraimites  also 
holds  good  of  the  Israelites  in  general,  as  ver.  57  shows.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  Ephraimites  are  made  specially  con- 
spicuous out  of  the  "  generation "  of  all  Israel,  is  intelligible 
from  the  special  interest  which  the  Psalms  of  Asaph  take  in 
the  tribes  of  Joseph,  and  here  particularly  from  the  purpose  of 
practically  preparing  the  way  for  the  rejection  of  Shiloh  and 
Ephraim  related  further  on.  In  vers.  10  and  11  the  Ephraim- 
ites are  also  still  spoken  of;  and  it  is  not  until  ver.  12,  with  the 
words  "  in  sight  of  their  fathers,"  that  we  come  back  again  to 
the  nation  at  large.  The  Ephraimites  are  called  nSPjpDfa  '•gKnj 
in  the  sense  of  W\>  *»n  nt?P  VW  \  the  two  participial  construct 
forms  do  not  stand  in  subordination  but  in  co-ordination,  as  in 
Jer.  xlvi.  9,  Deut.  xxxiii.  19,  2  Sam.  xx.  19,  just  as  in  other 
instances  also  two  substantives,  of  which  one  is  the  explanation 
of  the  other,  are  combined  by  means  of  the  construct,  Job  xx. 
17,  cf.  2  Kings xvii.  13  Keri.  It  is  therefore:  those  who  pre- 
pare the  bow,  i.e.  those  arming  themselves  therewith  (\>W\  as  in 
1  Chron.  xii.  2,  2  Chron.  xvii.  17),  those  who  cast  the  bow,  i.e. 
those  shooting  arrows  from  the  bow  (Jer.  iv.  29),  cf.  Bottcher, 
§  728.  What  is  predicated  of  them,  viz.  "  they  turned  round" 
(^sn  as  in  Judg.  xx.  39,  41),  stands  in  contrast  with  this  their 
ability  to  bear  arms  and  to  defend  themselves,  as  a  disappointed 
expectation.  Is  what  is  meant  thereby,  that  the  powerful  war- 
like tribe  of  Ephraim  grew  weary  in  the  work  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  (Judg.  ch.  i.),  and  did  not  render  the  services  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  it?  Since  the  historical  retro- 
spect does  not  enter  into  details  until  ver.  12  onwards,  this 
special  historical  reference  would  come  too  early  here ;  the 
statement  consequently  must  be  understood  more  generally 
and,  according  to  ver.  57,  figuratively :  Ephraim  proved  itself 
unstable  and  faint-hearted  in  defending  and  in  conducting  the 
cause  of  God,  it  gave  it  up,  it  abandoned  it.  They  did  not 
act  as  the  covenant  of  God  required  of  them,  they  refused  to 
walk  (n?#,  cf.  A?#,  Eccles.  i.  7)  within  the  limit  and  track  of 
His  Tora,  and  forgat  the  deeds  of  God  of  which  they  had  been 
eye-witnesses  under  Moses  and  under  Joshua,  their  comrades 
of  the  same  family. 

Vers.  12-25.     It  is  now  related  how  wonderfully  God  led 
the  fathers  of  these  Ephraimites,  who  behaved  themselves  so 
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badly  as  the  leading  tribe  of  Israel,  in  the  desert ;  how  they 
again  and  again  ever  indulged  sinful  murmuring,  and  still  He 
continued  to  give  proofs  of  His  power  and  of  His  loving-kind- 
ness. The  (according  to  Num.  xiii.  22)  very  ancient  Zoan 
(Tanis),  ancient  Egyptian  Zane,  Coptic  G'ane,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  so  called  therefrom — 
according  to  the  researches  to  which  the  Turin  Papyrus  No. 
112  has  led,  identical  with  Avaris  (yid.  on  Isa.  xix.  11)  # — was 
the  seat  of  the  Hyksos  dynasties  that  ruled  in  the  eastern 
Delta,  where  after  their  overthrow  Rameses  n.,  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  bondage,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  enraged  mass  of  the 
Semitic  population  of  Lower  Egypt,  embraced  the  worship  of 
Baal  instituted  by  King  Apophis.  The  colossal  sitting  figure 
of  Rameses  II.  in  the  pillared  court  of  the  Royal  Museum  in 
Berlin,  says  Brugsch  (Aus  dem  Orient  ii.  45),  is  the  figure 
which  Rameses  himself  dedicated  to  the  temple  of  Baal  in 
Tanis  and  set  up  before  its  entrance.  This  mighty  colossus  is 
a  cotemporary  of  Moses,  who  certainly  once  looked  upon  this 
monument  when,  as  Ps.  lxxviii.  says,  he  u  wrought  wonders  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  field  of  Zoan."  The  psalmist,  more- 
over, keeps  very  close  to  the  Tora  in  his  reproduction  of  the 
history  of  the  Exodus,  and  in  fact  so  close  that  he  must  have 
had  it  before  him  in  the  entirety  of  its  several  parts,  the 
Deuteronomic,  Elohimistic,  and  Jehovistic.  Concerning  the 
rule  by  which  it  is  pointed  'asa  pliSle,  vid.  on  Hi.  5.  The  pri- 
mary passage  to  ver.  136  (cf.  Ovjfo  ver.  16)  is  Ex.  xv.  8. 
"U  is  a  pile,  i.e.  a  piled  up  heap  or  mass,  as  in  xxxiii.  7.  And 
ver.  14  is  the  abbreviation  of  Ex.  xiii.  21.  In  vers.  15  sq. 
the  writer  condenses  into  one  the  two  instances  of  the  giving  of 
water  from  the  rock,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  ch. 
xvii.)  and  in  the  fortieth  year  (Num.  ch.  xx.).  The  Piel  V$2\ 
and  the  plural  Ds")¥  correspond  to  this  compression.  H3T  is  not 
an  adjective  (after  the  analogy  of  nan  Dinri),  but  an  adverb  as 
in  lxii.  3  ;  for  the  giving  to  drink  needs  a  qualificative,  but  monn 
does  not  need  any  enhancement.  K^s}  has  i  instead  of  e  as  in 
cv.  43. 


*  The  identity  of  Avaris  and  Tanis  is  in  the  meanwhile  again  become 
doubtful.  Tanis  was  the  Hyksos  city,  but  Pelusium  =  Avaris  the  Hyksos 
fortress  ;  vid.  Petermann's  Mitlheilungen,  1866,  S.  296-298. 
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The  fact  that  the  subject  is  continued  in  ver.  17  with  ID^piM 
without  mention  having  been  made  of  any  sinning  on  the  part 
of  the  generation  of  the  desert,  is  explicable  from  the  considera- 
tion that  the  remembrance  of  that  murmuring  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  giving  of  water  from  the  rock  to  which  the 
names  Massah  u-Meribah  and  Meribath-Kadesh  (cf.  Num.  xx. 
13  with  xxvii.  14,  Deut.  xxxii.  51)  point  back :  they  went  on 
(liy)  sinning  against  Him,  in  spite  of  the  miracles  they  experi- 
enced. rri"1^  is  syncopated  from  nnpnp  as  in  Isa.  iii.  8.  The 
poet  in  ver.  18  condenses  the  account  of  the  manifestations  of 
discontent  which  preceded  the  giving  of  the  quails  and  manna 
(Ex.  ch.  xvi.),  and  the  second  giving  of  quails  (Num.  ch.  xi.), 
as  he  has  done  the  two  cases  of  the  giving  of  water  from 
the  rock  in  ver.  15.  They  tempted  God  by  unbelievingly  and 
defiantly  demanding  (^^,  postulando,  Ew.  §  280,  d)  instead 
of  trustfully  hoping  and  praying.  D5??^  points  to  the  evil 
fountain  of  the  heart,  and  D£OT>  describes  their  longing  as  a 
sensual  eagerness,  a  lusting  after  it.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
miracles  hitherto  wrought  to  work  faith  in  them,  they  made 
the  miracles  themselves  the  starting-point  of  fresh  doubts. 
The  poet  here  clothes  what  we  read  in  Ex.  xvi.  3,  Num.  xi.  4 
sqq.,  xxi.  5,  in  a  poetic  dress.  In  to$  the  unbelief  reaches  its 
climax,  it  sounds  like  self-irony.  On  the  co-ordinating  con- 
struction a  therefore  Jahve  heard  it  and  was  wroth,"  cf.  Isa.  v. 
4,  xii.  1,  1.  2,  Rom.  vi.  17.  The  allusion  is  to  the  wrath-burn- 
ing at  Taberah  (Tab'era),  Num.  xi.  1—3,  which  preceded  the 
giving  of  the  quails  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus.  For  it 
is  obvious  that  ver.  21  and  Num.  xi.  1  coincide,  EM  "Uyrpl 
here  being  suggested  by  the  bw  D2"*ijnm  of  that  passage,  and 
rhv  *|K  being  the  opposite  of  Bfcn  yp^ni  in  ver.  2.  A  confla- 
gration broke  out  at  that  time  in  the  camp,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  with  the  breaking  out  of  God's  anger.  The  nexus 
between  the  anger  and  the  fire  is  here  an  outward  one,  whereas 
in  Num.  xi.  1  it  is  an  internal  one.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
wrathful  decree  is  based,  which  is  only  hinted  at  there,  is  here 
more  minutely  given  in  ver.  22 :  they  believed  not  in  Elohim 
(vid.  Num.  xiv.  11),  i.e.  did  not  rest  with  believing  confidence 
in  Him.  and  trusted  not  in  His  salvation,  viz.  that  which  they 
had  experienced  in  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiv.  13, 
xv.  2),  and  which  was  thereby  guaranteed  for  time  to  come. 
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Now,  however,  when  Taberah  is  here  followed  first  by  the 
giving  of  the  manna,  vers.  23-25,  then  by  the  giving  of  the 
quails,  vers.  26-29,  the  course  of  the  events  is  deranged, 
since  the  giving  of  the  manna  had  preceded  that  burning,  and 
it  was  only  the  giving  of  the  quails  that  followed  it.  This 
putting  together  of  the  two  givings  out  of  order  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  preceding  condensation  (in  vers.  18-20) 
of  the  clamorous  desire  for  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food 
before  each  of  these  events.  Notwithstanding  Israel's  unbelief, 
He  still  remained  faithful:  He  caused  manna  to  rain  iown 
out  of  the  opened  gates  of  heaven  (cf.  u  the  windows  of 
heaven,"  Gen.  vii.  11,  2  Kings  vii.  2,  Mai.  iii.  10),  that  is  to 
say,  in  richest  abundance.  The  manna  is  called  corn  (as  in 
cv.  40,  after  Ex.  xvi.  4,  it  is  called  bread)  of  heaven,  because 
it  descended  in  the  form  of  grains  of  corn,  and  supplied  the 
place  of  bread-corn  during  the  forty  years.  D^vaK  Dr6  the 
LXX.  correctly  renders  dprov  dyyikcov  (D*T3K  =  ^P  T??j  ciii. 
20).  The  manna  is  called  a  bread  of  angels"  (Wisd.  xvi.  20) 
as  being  bread  from  heaven  (ver.  24,  cv.  40),  the  dwelling- 
place  of  angels,  as  being  mann  es-semdj  heaven's  gift,  its 
Arabic  name, — a  name  which  also  belongs  to  the  vegetable 
manna  which  flows  out  of  the  Tamarix  mannifera  in  conse- 
quence of  the  puncture  of  the  Coccus  manniparusy  and  is  even 
at  the  present  day  invaluable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert 
of  Sinai.  B^K  is  the  antithesis  to  D^TaK;  for  if  it  signified 
"  every  one,"  *?ax  would  have  been  said  (Hitzig).  HTS  as  in 
Ex.  xii.  39  ;   V2&?  as  in  Ex.  xvi.  3,  cf.  8. 

Vers.  26-37.  Passing  over  to  the  giving  of  the  quails,  the 
poet  is  thinking  chiefly  of  the  first  occasion  mentioned  in  Ex. 
ch.  xvi.,  which  directly  preceded  the  giving  of  the  manna.  But 
the  description  follows  the  second :  V&  (He  caused  to  depart, 
set  out)  after  Num.  xi.  31.  "East"  and  "south"  belong 
together:  it  was  a  south-east  wind  from  the  -ZElanitic  Gulf. 
"  To  rain  down  "  is  a  figurative  expression  for  a  plentiful  giving 
or  dispensing  from  above.  "Its  camp,  its  tents,"  are  those  of 
Israel,  Num.  xi.  31,  cf.  Ex.  xvi.  13.  The  HJNfi,  occurring 
twice,  vers.  29,  30  (of  the  object  of  strong  desire,  as  in  xxi.  3), 
points  to  Kibroth-Jiattaavah,  the  scene  of  this  carnal  lusting ; 
K*an  is  the  transitive  of  the  fc03  in  Prov.  xiii.  12.  In  vers.  30, 
31  even  in  the  construction  the  poet  closely  follows  Num.  xi. 
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33   (cf.  also  V"!?  with  ICJTp,  aversion,  loathing,  Num.  xi.  20). 
The  Waio  unites  what  takes  place  simultaneously ;  a  construc- 
tion which  presents  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  special 
prominence  to  the  subject.     The  wrath  of  God  consisted  in 
the  breaking  out  of  a  sickness  which  was  the  result  of  immode- 
rate  indulgence,  and  to  which   even  the  best-nourished  and 
most  youthfully  vigorous  fell  a  prey.     When  the  poet  goes  on 
in  ver.  32  to  say  that  in  spite  of  these  visitations  (nKT/Jii)  they 
went  on  sinning,  he  has  chiefly  before  his  mind  the  outbreak 
of  "  fat "  rebelliousness  after  the  return  of  the  spies,  cf .  ver. 
32Z>  with  Num.  xiv.  11.     And  ver.  33  refers  to  the  judgment 
of  death  in  the  wilderness  threatened  at  that  time  to  all  who 
had  come  out  of  Egypt  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward 
(Num.  xiv.  28-34).     Their  life  devoted  to  death  vanished  from 
that  time  onwards  ^-^j  m  breath-like  instability,  and  n^??,  in 
undurable  precipitancy;  the  mode  of  expression  in  xxxi.  11, 
Job  xxxvi.  1  suggests  to  the  poet  an  expressive  play  of  words. 
When  now  a  special  judgment  suddenly  and  violently  thinned 
the  generation  that  otherwise  was  dying  off,  as  in  Num.  xxi. 
6  sqq.,  then  they  inquired  after  Him,  they  again  sought  His 
favour,  those  who  were  still  preserved  in  the  midst  of  this  dying 
again  remembered  the  God  who  had  proved  Himself  to  be  a 
"Kock"  (Deut.  xxxii.  15,  18,  37)  and  to  be  a  "Redeemer" 
(Gen.  xlviii.  16)  to  them.     And  what  next?     Vers.  36,*  37 
tell  us  what  effect  they  gave  to  this  disposition  to  return  to 
God.     They  appeased  Him  with  their  mouth,  is  meant  to  say : 
they  sought  to  win  Him  over  to  themselves  by  fair  speeches, 
inasmuch  as  they  thus  anthropopathically  conceived  of  God, 
and  with  their  tongue  they  played  the  hypocrite  to  Him ;  their 
heart,  however,  was  not  sincere  towards  Him  (pV  like  J")K  in 
ver.  8),  i.e.  not  directed  straight  towards  Him,  and  they  proved 
themselves  not  stedfast  (ttlcttoI,  or  properly  fiefiatoi)  in  their 
covenant-relationship  to  Him. 

Vers.  38-48.  The  second  part  of  the  Psalm  now  begins. 
God,  notwithstanding,  in  His  compassion  restrains  His  anger ; 
but  Israel's  God-tempting  conduct  was  continued,  even  after  the 


*  According  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Masora  this  ver.  36  is  the  middle 
verse  of  the  2527  verses  of  the  Psalter  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  1620,  p.  133). 
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journey  through  the  desert,  in  Canaan,  and  the  miracles  of 
judgment  amidst  which  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  had  been 
effected  were  forgotten.  With  Kirn  in  ver.  38*  begins  an  ad- 
versative clause,  which  is  of  universal  import  as  far  as  rpriK^  and 
then  becomes  historical.  Ver.  386  expands  what  lies  in  Dirn : 
He  expiates  iniquity  and,  by  letting  mercy  instead  of  right  take 
its  course,  arrests  the  destruction  of  the  sinner.  With  nsnrn 
(Ges.  §  142,  2)  this  universal  truth  is  supported  out  of  the 
history  of  Israel.  As  this  history  shows,  He  has  many  a  time 
called  back  His  anger,  i.e.  checked  it  in  its  course,  and  not 
stirred  up  all  His  glowing  anger  (cf.  Isa.  xlii.  13),  i.e.  His  anger 
in  all  its  fulness  and  intensity.  We  see  that  ver.  38cd  is 
intended  historically,  from  the  fact  more  particularly  that  if 
the  whole  of  ver.  38  were  intended  as  abstract,  ver.  39 
would  inadequately  express  the  result  which  accrued  to  Israel 
from  this  conduct  of  God.  If,  however,  ver.  dScd  refers  to 
His  conduct  towards  Israel,  then  ver.  39  follows  with  the 
ground  of  the  determination,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
ference drawn  from  such  conduct  towards  Israel.  He  mode- 
rated His  anger  against  Israel,  and  consequently  took  human 
frailty  and  perishableness  into  consideration.  The  fact  that 
man  is  flesh  (which  not  merely  affirms  his  physical  fragility, 
but  also  his  moral  weakness,  Gen.  vi.  3,  cf.  viii.  21),  and  that, 
after  a  short  life,  he  falls  a  prey  to  death,  determines  God  to 
be  long-suffering  and  kind ;  it  was  in  fact  sensuous  desire  and 
loathing  by  which  Israel  was  beguiled  time  after  time.  The 
exclamation  "how  oft!"  ver.  40,  calls  attention  to  the  praise- 
worthiness  of  this  undeserved  forbearance. 

But  with  ver.  41  the  record  of  sins  begins  anew.  There  is 
nothing  by  which  any  reference  of  this  ver.  41  to  the  last 
example  of  insubordination  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  Num. 
xxv.  1-9  (Hitzig),  is  indicated.  The  poet  comes  back  once 
more  to  the  provocations  of  God  by  the  Israel  of  the  wilderness 
in  order  to  expose  the  impious  ingratitude  which  revealed  itself 


*  According  to  B.  KiddusMn  30a,  this  ver.  38  is  the  middle  one  of  the 
5896  fplDQ,  gti'xoi,  of  the  Psalter.  According  to  B.  Maccoih  22b,  Ps. 
lxxviii.  38,  and  previously  Deut.  xxviii.  58,  59,  xxix.  8  [9],  were  recited 
when  the  forty  strokes  of  the  lash  save  one,  which  according  to  2  Cor.  xi. 
24  Paul  received  five  times,  were  being  counted  out  to  the  culprit. 
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in  this  conduct,     njnn  is  the  causative  of  njn  —  "joZ,  K?fi,  to 

repent,  to  be  grieved,  LXX.  irapoo^vvav.  The  miracles  of  the 
time  of  redemption  are  now  brought  before  the  mind  in  detail, 
ad  exaggerandum  crimen  tentationis  Dei  cum  summa  ingratitudine 
conjunctum  (Venema).  The  time  of  redemption  is  called  Di*, 
as  in  Gen.  ii.  4  the  hexahemeron.  nitf  tW  (synon.  nb>y,  jnj) 
is  used  as  in  Ex.  x.  2.  We  have  already  met  with  Ijpsip  in 
xliv.  11.  The  first  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex.  vii.  14-25), 
the  turning  of  the  waters  into  blood,  forms  the  beginning  in 
ver.  44.  From  this  the  poet  takes  a  leap  over  to  the  fourth 
plague,  the  2iy  (LXX.  /cvvofAvia),  a  grievous  and  destructive 
species  of  fly  (Ex.  viii.  16-28  [20-32]),  and  combines  with  it 
the  frogs,  the  second  plague  (Ex.  vii.  26  [viii.  l]-viii.  11  [15]). 
jrpBX  is  the  lesser  Egyptian  frog,  Rana  Mosaica,  which  is  even 

now  called  cJoL?,  do/da.     Next  in  ver.  46  he  comes  to  the 

eighth  plague,  the  locusts,  ^pn  (a  more  select  name  of  the 
migratory  locusts  than  nJ1^),  Ex.  x.  1-20 ;  the  third  plague,  the 
gnats  and  midges,  D*33,  is  left  unmentioned  in  addition  to  the 
fourth,  which  is  of  a  similar  kind.  For  the  chastisement  by 
means  of  destructive  living  things  is  now  closed,  and  in  ver.  47 
follows  the  smiting  writh  hail,  the  seventh  plague,  Ex.  ix.  13-35. 
?D3n  (with  pausal  a,  not  a,  cf.  in  Ezek.  viii.  2  the  similarly 
formed  npp^'nn)  in  the  signification  hoar-frost  (Trd^vrjj  LXX., 
Vulgate,  Saadia,  and  Abulwalid),  or  locusts  (Targum  K21H3  = 
Sjn),  or  ants  (J.  D.  Michaelis),  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
history ;  also  the  hoar-frost  is  called  liSS,  the  ant  r6pa  (collec- 
tive in  Arabic  neml).  Although  only  conjecturing  from  the 
context,  we  understand  it,  with  Parchon  and  Kimchi,  of  hail- 
stones or  hail.  With  thick  lumpy  pieces  of  ice  He  smote  down 
vines  and  sycamore-trees  (Fayum  was  called  in  ancient  Egyptian 
"  the  district  of  the  sycamore  ").  X\n  proceeds  from  the  Biblical 
conception  that  the  plant  has  a  life  of  its  own.  The  description 
of  this  plague  is  continued  in  ver.  48.  Two  mss.  present  "I3"n? 
instead  of  T\2? ;  but  even  supposing  that  CBKn  might  signify 
the  fever-burnings  of  the  pestilence  (yid.  on  Hab.  iii.  5),  the 
mention  of  the  pestilence  follows  in  ver.  50,  and  the  devastation 
which,  according  to  Ex.  ix.  19-22,  the  hail  caused  among  the 
cattle  of  the  Egyptians  is  in  its  right  place  here.  Moreover 
it  is  expressly  said  in  Ex.  ix.  24  that  there  was  conglomerate 
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fire    among  the  hail;    E^"1.   are  therefore  flaming,   blazing 
lightnings. 

Vers.  49-59.  When  these  plagues  rose  to  the  highest  pitch, 
Israel  became  free,  and  removed,  being  led  by  its  God,  into 
the  Land  of  Promise ;  but  it  continued  still  to  behave  there 
just  as  it  had  done  in  the  desert.  The  poet  in  vers.  49-51  brings 
the  fifth  Egyptian  plague,  the  pestilence  (Ex.  ix.  1-7),  and  the 
tenth  and  last,  the  smiting  of  the  first-born  (Hl"lba  H30),  Ex.  ch. 
xi.,  xii.,  together.  Ver.  49a  sounds  like  Job  xx.  23  (cf.  below 
ver.  64).  CJH  ^K?D  are  not  wicked  angels,  against  which  view 
Hengstenberg  refers  to  the  scriptural  thesis  of  Jacobus  Ode  in 
his  work  De  Angelis,  Deum  ad  puniendos  malos  homines  mittere 
bonos  angelos  et  ad  castigandos  pios  usurpare  malos,  but  angels 
that  bring  misfortune.  The  mode  of  construction  belongs  to 
the  chapter  of  the  genitival  subordination  of  the  adjective  to 
the  substantive,  like  JH  Wtf?  Prov.  vi.  24,  cf.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7, 
Num.  v.  18,  24,  1  Kings  x.  15,  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  and  the  Arabic 

*-**lk*l    Jcsjvuw^c,   the  mosque  of   the   assembling   one,  i.e.  the 

assembling  (congregational)  mosque,  therefore :  angels  (not  of 
the  wicked  ones  =  wicked  angels,  which  it  might  signify  else- 
where, but)  of  the  evil  ones  =  evil,  misfortune-bringing  angels 
(Ew.  §  287,  a).  The  poet  thus  paraphrases  the  rpnBten  that  is 
collectively  conceived  in  Ex.  xii.  13,  23,  Heb.  xi.  28.  In  ver. 
50a  the  anger  is  conceived  of  as  a  stream  of  fire,  in  ver.  50b 
death  as  an  executioner,  and  in  50c  the  pestilence  as  a  foe. 
D^K  TO^n  (Gen.  xlix.  3,  Deut.  xxi.  17)  is  that  which  had 
sprung  for  the  first  time  from  manly  vigour  (plii7\  intensivus). 
Egypt  is  called  En  as  in  Ps.  cv.  and  cxi.  according  to  Gen.  x.  6, 
and  is  also  called  by  themselves  in  ancient  Egyptian  Kemi, 
Coptic  ChSmi,  Kime  (vid.  Plutarch,  De  hide  et  Osiride,  ch. 
xxxiii.).  When  now  these  plagues  which  softened  their 
Pharaoh  went  forth  upon  the  Egyptians,  God  procured  for 
His  people  a  free  departure,  He  guided  flock-like  ("^V?  like 
"^JSij  Jer.  xxxi.  24,  with  Dag.  implicitum),  i.e.  as  a  shepherd, 
the  flock  of  His  people  (the  favourite  figure  of  the  Psalms  of 
Asaph)  through  the  desert, — He  led  them  safely,  removing  all 
terrors  out  of  the  way  and  drowning  their  enemies  in  the  Red 
Sea,  to  His  holy  territory,  to  the  mountain  which  (HJ)  His  right 
hand  had  acquired,  or  according  to  the  accents  (cf.  supra,  vol. 
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i.  1G9)  :  to  the  mountain  there  (nt),  which,  etc.  It  is  not  Zion 
that  is  meant,  but,  as  in  the  primary  passage  Ex.  xv.  16  sq.,  in 
accordance  with  the  parallelism  (although  this  is  not  imperative) 
and  the  usage  of  the  language,  which  according  to  Isa.  xi.  9, 
lvii.  13,  is  incontrovertible,  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land  with  its 
mountains  and  valleys  (cf .  Deut.  xi.  11).  i"6m  73nn  is  the  poetical 
equivalent  to  npnazi,  Num.  xxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  2,  and  frequently. 
The  Beth  is  Beth  essentice  (here  in  the  same  syntactical  position 
as  in  Isa.  xlviii.  10,  Ezek.  xx.  41,  and  also  Job  xxii.  24  surely) : 
He  made  them  (the  heathen,  viz.,  as  in  Josh,  xxiii.  4  their  terri- 
tories) fall  to  them  (viz.,  as  the  expression  implies,  by  lot,  bl))2) 
as  a  line  of  inheritance,  i.e.  (as  in  cv.  11)  as  a  portion  measured 
out  as  an  inheritance.  It  is  only  in  ver.  56  (and  not  so  early 
as  ver.  41)  that  the  narration  passes  over  to  the  apostate  con- 
duct of  the  children  of  the  generation  of  the  desert,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  Israel  of  Canaan.  Instead  of  Vriny  from  flfljl,  the 
word  here  is  VHftjJ  from  rny  (a  derivative  of  Ity,  not  I^J). 
Since  the  apostasy  did  not  gain  ground  until  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  and  Eleazar,  it  is  the  Israel  of  the  period  of  the  Judges 
that  we  are  to  think  of  here.  njO"l  nf\)}  yer.  57,  is  not :  a  bow 
of  slackness,  but :  a  bow  of  deceit ;  for  the  point  of  comparison, 
according  to  Hos.  vii.  16,  is  its  missing  the  mark:  a  bow  that 
discharges  its  arrow  in  a  wrong  direction,  that  makes  no  sure 
shot.  The  verb  HD"j  signifies  not  only  to  allow  to  hang  down 
slack  (cogn.  n?"J),  but  also,  according  to  a  similar  conception  to 
spe  dejicere,  to  disappoint,  deny.  In  the  very  act  of  turning 
towards  God,  or  at  least  being  inclined  towards  Him  by  His 
tokens  of  power  and  loving-kindness,  they  turned  (Jer.  ii.  21) 
like  a  bow  that  misses  the  mark  and  disappoints  both  aim  and 
expectation.  The  expression  in  ver.  58  is  like  Deut.  xxxii.  16, 
21.  Wpf  refers  to  their  prayer  to  the  Baalim  (Judg.  ii.  11). 
The  word  "i?pnn,  which  occurs  three  times  in  this  Psalm,  is  a 
word  belonging  to  Deuteronomy  (ch.  iii.  26).  Ver.  59  is  pur- 
posely worded  exactly  like  ver.  21.  The  divine  purpose  of  love 
spurned  by  the  children  just  as  by  the  fathers,  was  obliged  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  former,  to  pass  over  into  angry  provocation. 
Vers.  60—72.  The  rejection  of  Shiloh  and  of  the  people 
worshipping  there,  but  later  on,  when  the  God  of  Israel  is  again 
overwhelmed  by  compassion,  the  election  of  Judah,  and  of 
Mount  Zion,  and  of  David,  the  king  after  His  own  heart.     In 
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the  time  of  the  Judges  the  Tabernacle  was  set  up  in  Shiloh 
(Josh,  xviii.  1) ;  there,  consequently,  was  the  central  sanctuary 
of  the  whole  people, — in  "the  time  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  as  follows 
from  1  Sam.  ch.  i.-iii.,  it  had  become  a  fixed  temple  building. 
When  this  building  was  destroyed  is  not  known  ;  according  to 
Judg.  xviii.  30  sq.,  cf.  Jer.  vii.  12-15,  it  was  probably  not  until 
the  Assyrian  period.  The  rejection  of  Shiloh,  however,  pre- 
ceded the  destruction,  and  practically  took  place  simultaneously 
with  the  removal  of  the  central  sanctuary  to  Zion ;  and  was, 
moreover,  even  previously  decided  by  the  fact  that  the  Ark  of 
the  covenant,  when  given  up  again  by  the  Philistines,  was  not 
brought  back  to  Shiloh,  but  set  down  in  Kirjath  Jearim  (1 
Sam.  vii.  2).  The  attributive  clause  nn«3  |3B>  uses  |3K*  as 
rsjtP'n  is  used  in  Josh,  xviii.  1.  The  pointing  is  correct,  for  the 
words  do  not  suffice  to  signify  "where  He  dwelleth  among 
men"  (Hitzig) ;  consequently  |3t?  is  the  causative  of  the  Kal, 
Lev.  xvi.  16,  Josh.  xxii.  19.  In  ver.  61  the  Ark  of  the  cove- 
nant is  called  the  might  and  glory  of  God  (fay  piN,  cxxxii.  8, 
cf.  1ta3,  1  Sam.  iv.  21  sq.),  as  being  the  place  of  their  presence 
in  Israel  and  the  medium  of  their  revelation.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  battle  with  the  Philistines  between  Eben-ezer  and  Aphek, 
Jahve  gave  the  Ark,  which  they  had  fetched  out  of  Shiloh, 
into  the  hands  of  the  foe  in  order  to  visit  on  the  high-priest- 
hood of  the  sons  of  Ithamar  the  desecration  of  His  ordinances, 
and  there  fell  in  that  battle  30,000  footmen,  and  among  them 
the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  priests  (1  Sam. 
ch.  iv.).  The  fire  in  ver.  63  is  the  fire  of  war,  as  in  Num.  xxi. 
28,  and  frequently.  The  incident  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  vi.  19 
is  reasonably  (yid.  Keil)  left  out  of  consideration.  By  vfin  &6 
(LXX.  erroneously,  ov/c  eirevOrjaav  =  vfifl  —  Wjl)  are  meant 
the  marriage-songs  (cf.  Talmudic  Kj}?n?  the  nuptial  tent,  and 
U*70\)  rV3  the  marriage-house).  "Its  widows  (of  the  people,  in 
fact,  of  the  slain)  weep  not"  (word  for  word  as  in  Job  xxvii. 
15)  is  meant  of  the  celebration  of  the  customary  ceremony  of 
mourning  (Gen.  xxiii.  2) :  they  survive  their  husbands  (which, 
with  the  exception  of  such  a  case  as  that  recorded  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  19-22,  is  presupposed),  but  without  being  able  to  show 
them  the  last  signs  of  honour,  because  the  terrors  of  the  war 
(Jer.  xv.  8)  prevent  them. 

With  ver.  Go  the  song  takes  a  new  turn.     After  the  puni- 
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tive  judgment  has  sifted  and  purified  Israel,  God  receives  His 
people  to  Himself  afresh,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  He  trans- 
fers the  precedence  of  Ephraim  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.     He 
awakes  as  it  were  from  a  long  sleep  (xliv.  24,  cf.  Ixxiii.  20) ; 
for  He  seemed  to  sleep  whilst  Israel  had  become  a  servant  to 
the  heathen;  He  aroused  Himself,  like  a  hero  exulting  by  reason 
of  wine,  i.e.  like  a  hero  whose  courage  is  heightened  by  the 
strengthening  and  exhilarating  influence  of  wine  (Hengsten- 
berg).     B^HH  is  not  the  Hithpal.  of  |n  in  the  Arabic  significa- 
tion, which  is  alien  to  the  Hebrew,  to  conquer,  a  meaning 
which  we  do  not  need  here,  and  which  is  also  not  adapted  to 
the  reflexive  form  (Hitzig,  without  any  precedent,  renders  thus  : 
who  allows  himself  to  be  conquered  by  wine),  but  Hithpo.  of  t^J: 
to  shout  most  heartily,  after  the  analogy  of  the  reflexives  |jriW>7, 
Ttt3nn?  JWi"inn.     The  most  recent  defeat  of  the  enemy  which 
the  poet  has  before  his  mind  is  that  of  the  Philistines.     The 
form  of  expression  in  ver.  QQ  is  moulded  after  1  Sam.  v.  6  sqq. 
God  smote  the  Philistines  most  literally  in  posteriora  (LXX., 
Vulgate,  and  Luther).     Nevertheless  ver.  66  embraces  all  the 
victories  under  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  from  1  Sam.  ch.  v. 
and  onwards.     Now,  when  they  were  able  to  bring  the  Ark, 
which  had  been  brought  down  to  the  battle  against  the  Philis- 
tines, to  a  settled  resting-place  again,   God  no  longer  chose 
Shiloh  of  Ephraim,  but  Judah  and  the  mountain  of  Zion,  which 
He  had  loved  {xlvii.  5),  of  Benjamitish-Judsean  (Josh.  xv.  63, 
Judg.  i.  8,  21) — but  according  to  the  promise  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
12)  and  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  country  (yid.  on 
lxviii.  28)  Benjamitish — Jerusalem.*      There  God  built  His 
Temple  D*DVlD3.      Hitzig   proposes   instead   of   this  to  read 
D^pnps ;  but  if  B^i^j  xvi.  6,  signifies  amcena,  then  DW  may 
signify  excelsa  (cf.  Isa.  xlv.  2  Baffin,  Jer.  xvii.  6  D*nQ)  and  be 
poetically  equivalent  to  D^OViD :  lasting  as  the  heights  of  heaven, 
firm  as  the  earth,  which  He  hath  founded  for  ever.     Since  the 
eternal  duration  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth  is  quite  consistent 
with  a  radical  change  in  the  manner  of  its  duration,  and  that 
not  less  in  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  than  of  the  Nev 
(vid.  e.g.  Isa.  lxv.  17),  so  the  u$V?  applies  not  to  the  stone 


*  According  to  B.  Menachoth  53&,  Jedidiah  (Solomon,  2  Sam.  xii.  25) 
built  the  Temple  in  the  province  of  Jedidiah  (of  Benjamin,  Deut.  xxxiii.  12). 
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building,  but  rather  to  the  place  where  Jahve  reveals  Himself, 
and  to  the  promise  that  He  will  have  such  a  dwelling-place  in 
Israel,  and  in  fact  in  Judah.  Regarded  spiritually,  i.e.  essen- 
tially, apart  from  the  accidental  mode  of  appearing,  the  Temple 
upon  Zion  is  as  eternal  as  the  kingship  upon  Zion  with  which 
the  Psalm  closes.  The  election  of  David  gives  its  impress  to 
the  history  of  salvation  even  on  into  eternity.  It  is  genuinely 
Asaphic  that  it  is  so  designedly  portrayed  how  the  shepherd  of 
the  flock  of  Jesse  (Isai)  became  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  of 
Jahve,  who  was  now  to  pasture  old  and  young  in  Israel  with 
the  same  care  and  tenderness  as  the  ewe-lambs  after  which  he 
went  (HvJJ  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  13,  and  3  ny"j?  cf.  1  Sam.  xvi.  11, 
xvii.  34,  like  3  ?WO  and  the  like).  The  poet  is  also  able  already 
to  glory  that  he  has  fulfilled  this  vocation  with  a  pure  heart 
and  with  an  intelligent  mastery.  And  with  this  he  closes. 
From  the  decease  of  David  lyric  and  prophecy  are  retrospec- 
tively and  prospectively  turned  towards  David. 
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SUPPLICATORY  PRAYER  IN  A  TIME  OF  DEVASTATION,  OF 
BLOODSHED,  AND  OF  DERISION. 

1  ELOHIM,  the  heathen  have  pressed  into  Thine  inheritance, 
They  have  defiled  Thy  holy  Temple, 

They  have  turned  Jerusalem  into  a  heap  of  stones. 

2  They  have  given  the  dead  bodies  of  Thy  servants  for  food 

to  the  birds  of  the  heaven, 
The  flesh  of  Thy  saints  to  the  beasts  of  the  land ; 

3  They  have  poured  out  their  blood  like  water 
Kound  about  Jerusalem,  and  no  one  burieth  them. 

4  We  are  become  a  reproach  to  our  neighbours, 

A  mockery  and  derision  to  those  who  are  round  about  us. 

5  How  long,  Jahve,  wilt  Thou  be  angry  for  ever, 
Shall  Thy  jealousy  burn  like  fire  ? ! 

6  Pour  out  Thy  fury  upon  the  heathen  who  know  Thee  not, 
And  over  the  kingdoms,  which  call  not  upon  Thy  name ! 
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7  For  they  devour  Jacob, 

And  have  laid  waste  his  dwelling-place. 

8  Remember  not  against  us  the  iniquities  of  the  forefathers ; 
Speedily  let  Thy  tender  mercies  come  to  meet  us, 

For  we  are  brought  very  low. 

9  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  Thy 

Name, 
And  deliver  us,  and  expiate  our  sins  for  Thy  Name's  sake  ! 

10  Wherefore  shall  the  heathen  say:  where  is  now  their  God? — 
Let  there  be  made  known  among  the  heathen  before  our 

eyes 
The  avenging  of  the  blood  of  Thy  servants,  which  is  shed. 

11  Let  the  sighing  of  the  prisoners  come  before  Thee, 
According  to  the  greatness  of  Thine  arm  spare  the  children 

of  death. 

12  And  render  unto  our  neighbours  sevenfold  into  their  bosom 
Their  reproach,  wherewith  they  have  reproached  Thee,  O 

Lord! 

13  And  we,  Thy  people  and  the  flock  of  Thy  pasture, 
We  will  give  Thee  thanks  for  ever, 

In  all  generations  will  we  tell  forth  Thy  praise. 

This  Psalm  is  in  every  respect  the  pendant  of  Ps.  lxxiv.  The 
points  of  contact  are  not  merely  matters  of  style  (cf.  lxxix.  5, 
Low  long  for  ever?  with  lxxiv.  1,  10;  lxxix.  10,  JW,  with  lxxiv. 
5 ;  lxxix.  2,  the  giving  over  to  the  wild  beasts,  with  lxxiv.  19, 
14 ;  lxxix.  13,  the  conception  of  Israel  as  of  a  flock,  in  which 
respect  Ps.  lxxix.  is  judiciously  appended  to  Ps.  lxxviii.  70-72, 
with  Ps.  lxxiv.  1,  and  also  with  lxxiv.  19).  But  the  mutual  rela- 
tionships lie  still  deeper.  Both  Psalms  have  the  same  Asaphic 
stamp,  both  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Jeremiah,  and  both 
send  forth  their  complaint  out  of  the  same  circumstances  of  the 
time,  concerning  a  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  of  Jerusalem, 
such  as  only  the  age  of  the  Seleucidae  (1  Mace.  i.  31,  iii.  45, 
2  Mace.  viii.  3)  together  with  the  Chaldsean  period*  can  ex- 

*  According  to  So/rim  xviii.  §  3,  Ps.  lxxix.  and  exxxvii.  are  the  Psalms 
for  the  Kinoth-day,  i.e.  the  9th  day  of  Ab,  the  day  commemorative  of  the 
Chaldaean  and  Roman  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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hibit,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  defiling  of  the  Temple  and  a 
massacre  of  the  servants  of  God,  of  the  Chasidim  (1  Mace.  vii. 
13,  2  Mace.  xiv.  6),  such  as  the  age  of  the  Seleucidae  exclu- 
sively can  exhibit.  The  work  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
which  was  in  progress  in  Ps.  lxxiv.,  appears  in  Ps.  lxxix.  as 
completed,  and  here,  as  in  the  former  Psalm,  one  receives  the 
impression  of  the  outrages,  not  of  some  war,  but  of  some  per- 
secution :  it  is  straightway  the  religion  of  Israel  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  sanctuaries  are  destroyed  and  the  faithful  are 
massacred. 

Apart  from  other  striking  accords,  vers.  6,  7  are  repeated 
verbatim  in  Jer.  x.  25.  It  is  in  itself  far  more  probable  that 
Jeremiah  here  takes  up  the  earlier  language  of  the  Psalm  than 
that  the  reverse  is  the  true  relation ;  and,  as  Hengstenberg  has 
correctly  observed,  this  is  also  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the 
words  immediately  before,  viz.  Jer.  x.  24,  originate  out  of  Ps. 
vi.  2,  and  that  the  connection  in  the  Psalm  is  a  far  closer  one. 
But  since  there  is  no  era  of  pre-Maccaba)an  history  corre- 
sponding to  the  complaints  of  the  Psalm,*  Jeremiah  is  to  be 
regarded  in  this  instance  as  the  example  of  the  psalmist;  and 
in  point  of  fact  the  borrower  is  betrayed  in  vers.  6,  7  of  the 
Psalm  by  the  fact  that  the  correct  ?V  of  Jeremiah  is  changed 
into  ?K,  the  more  elegant  rrinsi^D  into  HiDPDD  and  the  plural 
v3X  into  ^tf,  and  the  soaring  exuberance  of  Jeremiah's  expres- 
sion is  impaired  by  the  omission  of  some  of  the  words. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  Psalm  begins  with  a  plaintive  description, 
and  in  fact  one  that  makes  complaint  to  God.  Its  opening 
sounds  like  Lam.  i.  10.  The  defiling  does  not  exclude  the 
reducing  to  ashes,  it  is  rather  spontaneously  suggested  in 
Ixxiv.  7  in  company  with  wilful  incendiarism.  The  complaint 
in  ver.  \c  reminds  one  of  the  prophecy  of  Micah,  ch.  iii.  12, 
which  in  its  time  excited  so  much  vexation  (Jer.  xxvi.  18); 
and  ver.  2,  Deut.  xxviii.  26.  T'J-Ji!  confers  upon  those  who 
were  massacred  the  honour  of  martyrdom.     The  LXX.  ren- 


*  Cassiodorus  and  Bruno  observe:  deplorat  Antiochi  persecutionem  tem- 
pore Machabeorum  factam,  tunc  futuram.  And  Notker  adds  :  To  those 
who  have  read  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  it  (viz.  the  destruction 
bewailed  in  the  Psalm)  is  familiar. 
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dors  D^yb  by  64$  biraypo^vXaKLov,  a  flourish  taken  from  Isa.  i.  8. 
Concerning  the  quotation  from  memory  in  1  Mace.  vii.  16  sq., 
vld.  the  introduction  to  Ps.  Ixxiv.  The  translator  of  the  ori- 
ginally Hebrew  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  even  in  other 
instances  betrays  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  Psalter  (cf. 
1  Mace.  i.  37,  kcll  e^e-^eav  al/xa  a6coov  kvk\(o  tov  cvyuzafiaTos). 
u  As  water,"  i.e.  (cf.  Deut.  xv.  23)  without  setting  any  value 
upon  it  and  without  any  scruple  about  it.  Ps.  xliv.  14  is 
repeated  in  ver.  4.  At  the  time  of  the  Chaldsean  catastrophe 
this  applied  more  particularly  to  the  Edomites. 

Vers.  5-8.  Out  of  the  plaintive  question  how  long?  and 
whether  endlessly  God  would  be  angry  and  cause  His  jealousy 
to  continue  to  burn  like  a  fire  (Deut.  xxxii.  22),  grows  up  the 
prayer  (ver.  6)  that  He  would  turn  His  anger  against  the 
heathen  who  are  estranged  from  and  hostile  towards  Him,  and 
of  whom  He  is  now  making  use  as  a  rod  of  anger  against 
His  people.  The  taking  over  of  vers.  6  and  7  from  Jer.  x.  25 
is  not  betrayed  by  the  looseness  of  the  connection  of  thought ; 
but  in  themselves  these  four  lines  sound  much  more  original  in 
Jeremiah,  and  the  style  is  exactly  that  of  this  prophet,  cf.  Jer. 
vi.  11,  ii.  3,  and  frequently,  xlix.  20.  The  ?K,  instead  of  ?V, 
which  follows  SJBK*  is  incorrect ;  the  singular  blK  gathers  all  up 
as  in  one  mass,  as  in  Isa.  v.  26,  xvii.  13.  The  fact  that  such 
power  over  Israel  is  given  to  the  heathen  world  has  its  ground 
in  the  sins  of  Israel.  From  ver.  8  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
apostasy  which  raged  earlier  is  now  checked.  QW  is  not  an 
adjective  (Job  xxxi.  28,  Isa.  lix.  2),  which  would  have  been 
expressed  by  DW&on  UTiUiy,  but  a  genitive :  the  iniquities  of 
the  forefathers  (Lev.  xxvi.  14,  cf.  39).  On  ver.  8c  cf.  Judg. 
vi.  6.  As  is  evident  from  ver.  9,  the  poet  does  not  mean  that 
the  present  generation,  itself  guiltless,  has  to  expiate  the  guilt 
of  the  fathers  (on  the  contrary,  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  2  Kings  xiv.  6, 
Ezek.  xviii.  20)  ;  he  prays  as  one  of  those  who  have  turned 
away  from  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  and  who  can  now  no  longer 
consider  themselves  as  placed  under  wrath,  but  under  sin-par- 
doning and  redeeming  grace. 

Vers.  9-12.  The  victory  of  the  world  is  indeed  not  God's 
aim  ;  therefore  His  own  honour  does  not  suffer  that  the  world 
of  which  He  has  made  use  in  order  to  chasten  His  people 
should  for  ever  haughtily  triumph,      ^ip^   is   repeated  with 
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emphasis  at  the  end  of  the  petition  in  ver.  9,  according  to  the 
figure  epanaphora.  "UVpy  =  $xb}  as  in  xlv.  5,  cf.  vii.  1,  is  a 
usage  even  of  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  Also  the 
motive,  "wherefore  shall  they  say?"  occurs  even  in  the  Tora 
(Ex.  xxxii.  12,  cf.  Num.  xiv.  13-17,  Deut.  ix.  28).  Here  (cf. 
cxv.  2)  it  originates  out  of  Joel  ii.  17.  The  wish  expressed  in 
ver.  lObc  is  based  upon  Deut.  xxxii'.  43.  The  poet  wishes  in 
company  with  his  cotemporaries,  as  eye-witnesses,  to  experience 
what  God  has  promised  in  the  early  times,  viz.  that  He  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  His  servants.  The  petition  in  ver.  11 
runs  like  cii.  21,  cf.  xviii.  7.  "^DK  individualizingly  is  those 
who  are  carried  away  captive  and  incarcerated ;  nrnon  \)2  are 
those  who,  if  God  does  not  preserve  them  by  virtue  of  the 
greatness  (?1J,  cf.  /H  Ex.  xv.  16)  of  His  arm,  i.e.  of  His  far- 
reaching  omnipotence,  succumb  to  the  power  of  death  as  to  a 
patria  potestas*  That  the  petition  in  ver.  12  recurs  to  the 
neighbouring  peoples  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  these,  who 
might  most  readily  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of 
Israel  as  the  one  living  and  true  God,  have  the  greatest  degree 
of  guilt  on  account  of  their  reviling  of  God.  The  bosom  is 
mentioned  as  that  in  which  one  takes  up  and  holds  that  which 
is  handed  to  him  (Luke  vi.  38) ;  prrfy)  -*  (&^)  ™l},  as  in 
Isa.  lxv.  7,  6,  Jer.  xxxii.  18.  A  sevenfold  requital  (cf.  Gen. 
iv.  15,  24)  is  a  requital  that  is  fully  carried  out  as  a  criminal 
sentence,  for  seven  is  the  number  of  a  completed  process. 

Ver.  13.  If  we  have  thus  far  correctly  hit  upon  the  parts 
of  which  the  Psalm  is  composed  (9.  9.  9),  then  the  lamentation 
closes  with  this  tristichic  vow  of  thanksgiving. 
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PRAYER  FOR  JAHVE's  VINE. 

2  SHEPHERD  of  Israel,  Oh  give  ear, 
Thou  who  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock, 
Who  sittest  enthroned  above  the  cherubim,  Oh  appear ! 


*  The  Arabic  has  just  this  notion  in  an  active  application,  viz.  lent  el- 
mot  =  the  heroes  (destroyers)  in  the  battle. 
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3  Before  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  and  Manasseh 
Stir  up  Thy  warrior-strength, 

And  come  to  our  help ! 

4  Elohim,  restore  us, 

And  cause  Thy  face  to  shine,  then  shall  we  be  helped ! 

5  Jahve  Elohim  Tsebaoth, 

How  long  wilt  Thou  be  angry  when  Thy  people  pray  % ! 

6  Thou  gavest  them  to  eat  bread  of  tears, 

And  gavest  them  to  drink  tears  in  great  measure. 

7  Thou  madest  us  a  strife  to  our  neighbours, 
And  our  enemies  carry  on  their  mockery. 

8  Elohim  Tsebaoth,  restore  us, 

And  cause  Tliy  face  to  shine,  then  shall  we  be  helped  ! 

9  Thou  broughtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt, 
Thou  didst  drive  out  nations  and  plant  it ; 

10  Thou  hast  made  a  space  before  it, 
And  it  struck  roots  and  filled  the  earth. 

11  Mountains  were  covered  by  its  shadow, 
And  by  its  boughs,  the  cedars  of  God. 

12  It  spread  its  branches  unto  the  sea, 
And  towards  the  river  its  young  shoots. 

13  Why  hast  Thou  broken  down  its  hedges, 
That  all  who  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  it  ? 

14  The  boar  out  of  the  forest  doth  devour  it, 

And  that  which  roameth  the  field  doth  feed  upon  it. 

15  Elohim  Tsebaoth,  Oh  look  again  from  heaven  and  behold, 
And  accept  this  vine ! 

16  And  be  the  protection  of  that  which  Thy  right  hand  hath 

planted, 
And  over  the  son,  whom   Thou  hast  firmly  chosen   for 
Thyself. 

17  Burnt  with  fire,  swept  away, 

Before  the  threatening  of  Thy  countenance  they  perish. 

18  Oh  hold  Thy  hand  over  the  man  of  Thy  right  hand, 
Over  the    son   of    man    whom    Thou    hast    chosen    for 

Thyself ; 
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19  And  we  will  not  go  back  from  Thee — 
Quicken  us,  and  we  will  celebrate  Thy  Name. 

20  Jahve  Elohim  Tsebaoth,  restore  ws, 

Cause  Thy  face  to  shine,  then  shall  we  be  helped  ! 

With  the  words  We  are  Thy  people  and  the  flock  of  Thy 
pasture,  Ps.  lxxix.  closes;  and  Ps.  lxxx.  begins  with  a  cry  to  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel.  Concerning  the  inscription  of  the  Psalm  : 
To  be  practised  after  the  u  Lilies,  the  testimony  .  .  .,"  by  Asaph, 
a  Psalm,  vid.  on  xlv.  1,  supra,  p.  76  sq.  The  LXX.  renders, 
eZ?  to  tcXo?  (unto  the  end),  virep  twv  a\\oL(o6r](TO/jbivcov  (which 
is  unintelligible  and  ungrammatical  =  D^W"?K),  paprvpiov  rep 
'Acrdcf)  (as  the  accentuation  also  unites  these  words  closely  by 
Tarchd),  'tyaXpos  virep  rov  'Aacrvplov  (cf.  Ixxvi.  1),  perhaps 
a  translation  of  TOtaTTM,  an  inscribed  note  which  took  the 
"  boar  out  of  the  forest"  as  an  emblem  of  Assyria.  This  hint 
is  important.  It  solves  the  riddle  why  Joseph  represents  all 
Israel  in  ver.  2,  and  why  the  tribes  of  Joseph  in  particular  are 
mentioned  in  ver.  3,  and  why  in  the  midst  of  these  Benjamin, 
whom  like  descent  from  Rachel  and  chagrin,  never  entirely 
overcome,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  kingship  drew  towards 
the  brother-tribes  of  Joseph.  Moreover  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
had  only  partially  remained  to  the  house  of  David  since  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,*  so  that  this  triad  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  expansion  of  the  "Joseph"  (ver.  2).  After  the  northern 
kingdom  had  exhausted  its  resources  in  endless  feuds  with 
Damascene  Syria,  it  succumbed  to  the  world-wide  dominion  of 
Assyria  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  visitations  which  are  closely  associated  with  the  names 


*  It  is  true  we  read  that  Benjamin  stood  on  the  side  of  Rehoboam  with 
Judah  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (1  Kings  xii.  21),  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin appear  as  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  3,  23,  xv. 
8  sq.,  and  frequently)  ;  but  if,  according  to  1  Kings  xi.  13,  32,  36,  only  B3C* 
*intf  remains  to  the  house  of  David,  this  is  Judah,  inasmuch  as  Benjamin 
did  not  remain  entirely  under  the  Davidic  sceptre,  and  Simeon  is  to  be  left 
out  of  account  (cf.  Genesis,  S.  603)  ;  the  Benjamitish  cities  of  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
and  Jericho  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Kama 
(1  Kings  xv.  21  sq.),  not  without  being  contested  (cf.  e.g.  2  Chron.  xiii. 
19) ;  the  boundaries  were  therefore  fluctuating,  vid.  Ewald,  Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel  (3d  ed.),  S.  439-441. 
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of  the  Assyrian  kings  Pul,  Tiglath-pileser,  and  Shalmaneser. 
The  psalmist,  as  it  seems,  prays  in  a  time  in  which  the  oppres- 
sion of  Assyria  rested  heavily  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim, 
and  Judah  saw  itself  threatened  with  ruin  when  this  bulwark 
should  have  fallen.  We  must  not,  however,  let  it  pass  without 
notice  that  our  Psalm  has  this  designation  of  the  nation  accord- 
ing to  the  tribes  of  Joseph  in  common  with  other  pre-exilic 
Psalms  of  Asaph  (lxxvii.  16,  Ixxviii.  9,  lxxxi.  6).  It  is  a 
characteristic  belonging  in  common  to  this  whole  group  of 
Psalms.  Was  Asaph,  the  founder  of  this  circle  of  songs,  a 
native,  perhaps,  of  one  of  the  Levite  cities  of  the  province  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  or  Manasseh  ? 

The  Psalm  consists  of  five  eight-line  strophes,  of  which  the 
first,  second,  and  fifth  close  with  the  refrain,  u  Elohim,  restore 
us,  let  Thy  countenance  shine  forth,  then  shall  we  be  helped!" 
This  prayer  grows  in  earnestness.  The  refrain  begins  the  first 
time  with  Elohim,  the  second  time  with  Elohim  Tsebaoth,  and 
the  third  time  with  a  threefold  Jahve  Elohim  Tsebaoth,  with 
which  the  second  strophe  (ver.  5)  also  opens. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  first  strophe  contains  nothing  but  petition. 
First  of  all  the  nation  is  called  Israel  as  springing  from  Jacob ; 
then,  as  in  lxxxi.  6,  Joseph,  which,  where  it  is  distinct  from 
Jacob  or  Judah)  is  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
(yid.  Caspari  on  Obad.  ver.  18),  or  at  least  of  the  northern 
tribes  (lxxvii.  16,  Ixxviii.  67  sq.).  Ver.  3  shows  that  it  is  also 
these  that  are  pre-eminently  intended  here.  The  fact  that  in 
the  blessing  of  Joseph,  Jacob  calls  God  a  Shepherd  ('""Up),  Gen. 
xlviii.  15,  xlix.  24,  perhaps  has  somewhat  to  do  with  the  choice  of 
the  first  two  names.  In  the  third,  the  sitting  enthroned  in  the 
sanctuary  here  below  and  in  the  heaven  above  blend  together ; 
for  the  Old  Testament  is  conscious  of  a  mutual  relationship 
between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  temple  (^3M)  until  the 
one  merges  entirely  in  the  other.  The  cherubim,  which  God 
enthrones,  i.e.  upon  which  He  sits  enthroned,  are  the  bearers 
of  the  chariot  (naaio)  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  (yid.  xviii. 

11).     With  n^ain  (from  y^,  *Jb,  eminere,  emicare}  as  in  the 

Asaph  Psalm  1.  2)  the  poet  prays  that  He  would  appear  in  His 
splendour  of  light,  i.e.  in  His  fiery  bright,  judging,  and  rescuing 
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doxa,  whether  as  directly  visible,  or  even  as  only  recognisable 
by  its  operation.  Both  the  comparison  "  after  the  manner 
of  a  flock"  and  the  verb  Jnb  are  Asaphic,  lxxviii.  52,  cf.  26. 
Just  so  also  the  names  given  to  the  nation.  The  designation 
of  Israel  after  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  attaches 
itself  to  the  name  Joseph ;  and  the  two  take  the  brother  after 
the  flesh  into  their  midst,  of  whom  the  beloved  Kachel  was  the 
mother  as  well  as  of  Joseph,  the  father  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  In  Num.  ch.  ii.  also,  these  three  are  not  separated, 
but  have  their  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tabernacle.  May 
God  again  put  into  activity — which  is  the  meaning  of  Tfa 
(excitare)  in  distinction  from  "VJJH  (expergefacere) — His  mnj, 
the  need  for  the  energetic  intervention  of  which  now  makes 
itself  felt,  before  these  three  tribes,  i.e.  by  becoming  their  vic- 
torious leader.  rD7  is  a  summoning  imperative.*  Concerning 
nngK^  vid.  on  iii.  3  ;  the  construction  with  Lamed  says  as  little 
against  the  accusative  adverbial  rendering  of  the  ah  set  forth 
there  as  does  the  Beth  of  n^nna  (in  the  wood)  in  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
15,  vid.  Bottcher's  Neue  Aehrenlese,  Nos.  221,  384,  449.  It 
is  not  a  bringing  back  out  of  the  Exile  that  is  prayed  for  by 
m^n,  for,  according  to  the  whole  impression  conveyed  by  the 
Psalm,  the  people  are  still  on  the  soil  of  their  fatherland ;  but 
in  their  present  feebleness  they  are  no  longer  like  themselves, 
they  stand  in  need  of  divine  intervention  in  order  again  to 
attain  a  condition  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  promises,  in 
order  to  become  themselves  again.  May  God  then  cause  His 
long  hidden  countenance  to  brighten  and  shine  upon  them,  then 
shall  they  be  helped  as  they  desire  (nv^l). 

Vers.  5-8.  In  the  second  strophe  there  issues  forth  bitter 
complaint  concerning  the  form  of  wrath  which  the  present 
assumes,  and,  thus  confirmed,  the  petition  rises  anew.  The 
transferring  of  the  smoking  QVV)  of  God's  nostrils  =  the  hard 
breathing  of  anger  (lxxiv.  1,  Deut.  xxix.  19  [20]),  to  God 
Himself  is  bold,  but  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Biblical 


*  Not  a  pronoun :  to  Thee  it  belongs  to  be  for  salvation  for  us,  as  the 
Talmud,  Midrash,  and  Masora  (vid.  Norzi)  take  it ;  wherefore  in  J.  Succa 
54c  it  is  straightway  written  -]S>.     Such  a  rD^=*}^  is  called  in  the  language 

of  the  Masora,  and  even  in  the  Midrash  (Exod.  Rabba,  fol.  121),  JV&ni  r\J? 
(vid.  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  245). 
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view  of  the  wrath  of  God  (yid.  on  xviii.  9),  so  that  there  is  no  need 
to  avoid  the  expression  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Syriac  word 
\v%  to  be  strong,  powerful  (why  art  Thou  hard,  why  dost  Thou 
harden  Thyself  .  .  .  ).  The  perfect  after  V??""^  has  the  sense  of 
a  present  with  a  retrospective  glance,  as  in  Ex.  x.  3,  cf.  n^"*1^, 
Ex.  xvi.  28,  Hab.  i.  2.  The  construction  of  \vy  with  3  is  not 
to  be  understood  after  the  analogy  of  3  *r)n  (to  kindle  =  to  be 
angry  against  any  one),  for  the  prayer  of  the  people  is  not  an 
object  of  wrath,  but  only  not  a  means  of  turning  it  aside. 
While  the  prayer  is  being  presented,  God  veils  Himself  in  the 
smoke  of  wrath,  through  which  it  is  not  able  to  penetrate.  The 
LXX.  translators  have  read  "pay  r&STQ,  for  they  render  iirl 
ttjv  irpoaev^v  t<ov  SovXcov  <rov  (for  which  the  common  reading 
is  tov  BovXov  gov).  Bread  of  tears  is,  according  to  xlii.  4,  bread 
consisting  of  tears ;  tears,  running  down  in  streams  upon  the 
lips  of  the  praying  and  fasting  one,  are  his  meat  and  his  drink. 
njjfiy'n  with  an  accusative  signifies  to  give  something  to  drink, 
and  followed  by  Beth,  to  give  to  drink  by  means  of  something, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  translated :  potitandum  das  eis  cum  lacrymis 
trientem  (De  Dieu,  von  Ortenberg,  and  Hitzig).  WyW  (Tal- 
mudic,  a  third  part)  is  the  accusative  of  more  precise  definition 
(Vatablus,  Gesenius,  01shausen,and  Hupfeld) :  by  thirds  (LXX. 
iv  Aterpo),  Symmachus  perpa) ;  for  a  third  of  an  ephah  is  cer 
tainly  a  very  small  measure  for  the  dust  of  the  earth  (Isa.  xl. 
12),  but  a  large  one  for  tears.  The  neighbours  are  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  to  whom  Israel  is  become  |HE,  an  object,  a 
butt  of  contention.  In  Su?  is  expressed  the  pleasure  which  the 
mocking  gives  them. 

Vers.  9-20.  The  complaint  now  assumes  a  detailing  cha- 
racter in  this  strophe,  inasmuch  as  it  contrasts  the  former  days 
with  the  present;  and  the  ever  more  and  more  importunate 
prayer  moulds  itself  in  accordance  therewith.  The  retrospec- 
tive description  begins,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  with  the  second 
modus,  inasmuch  as  u  the  speaker  thinks  more  of  the  bare  nature 
of  the  act  than  of  the  time"  (Ew.  §  136,  5).  As  in  the  blessing 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  22)  Joseph  is  compared  to  the  layer 
(|?)  of  a  fruitful  growth  (rns),  whose  shoots  (rfas)  climb  over 
the  wall :  so  here  Israel  is  compared  to  a  vine  (Gen.  xlix.  22 ; 
nna  jsj^  cxxviii.  3),  which  has  become  great  in  Egypt  and  been 
transplanted  thence  into  the  Land  of  Promise.     JTpn,  LXX. 
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fi€Talpeiv,  as  in  Job  xix.  10,  perhaps  with  an  allusion  to  the 
DNVDD  of  the  people  journeying  to  Canaan  (lxxviii.  52).#  Here 
God  made  His  vine  a  way  and  a  place  (n5?,  to  clear,  from  nja, 
to  turn,  turn  aside,  Arabic  fanija,  to  disappear,  pass  away ;  root 
|D,  to  urge  forward),  and  after  He  had  secured  to  it  a  free  soil 
and  unchecked  possibility  of  extension,  it  (the  vine)  rooted  its 
roots,  i.e.  struck  them  ever  deeper  and  wider,  and  filled  the 
earth  round  about  (cf.  the  antitype  in  the  final  days,  Isa. 
xxvii.  6).  The  Israelitish  kingdom  of  God  extended  itself  on 
every  side  in  accordance  with  the  promise,  rwfl  (cf.  Ezek. 
xvii.  6,  and  vegetable  JW,  a  shoot)  also  has  the  vine  as  its 
subject,  like  Wy?R.  Vers.  11  and  12  state  this  in  a  continued 
allegory,  by  the  "  mountains"  pointing  to  the  southern  boun- 
dary, by  the  a  cedars"  to  the  northern,  by  the  a  sea"  to  the 
western,  and  by  the  u  river'*  (Euphrates)  to  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  country  (vid.  Deut.  xi.  24  and  other  passages).  vkv 
and  y?JV  are  accusatives  of  the  so-called  more  remote  object 
(Ges.  §  143,  1).  TOjJ  is  a  cutting  =  a  branch ;  n^JJ%  a  (vege- 
table) sucker  —  a  young,  tender  shoot;  -^"Tltf,  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  as  being  living  monuments  of  the  creative  might  of 
God.  The  allegory  exceeds  the  measure  of  the  reality  of 
nature,  inasmuch  as  this  is  obliged  to  be  extended  according  to 
the  reality  of  that  which  is  typified  and  historical.  But  how 
unlike  to  the  former  times  is  the  present!  The  poet  asks 
"wherefore?"  for  the  present  state  of  things  is  a  riddle  to  him. 
The  surroundings  of  the  vine  are  torn  down ;  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  it  pluck  it  (fTJ?,  to  pick  off,  pluck  off,  Talmudic 
of  the  gathering  of  figs)  ;  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  (l^D  with 
•TOn  py,  suspended  Ajin\)  cuts  it  off  (B?"]3,  formed  out  of  DD3 


*  Exod.  Rabba,  ch.  xliv.,  with  reference  to  this  passage,  says :  "  When 
husbandmen  seek  to  improve  a  vine,  what  do  they  do?  They  root  (pplj;) 
it  out  of  its  place  and  plant  (j^mp)  it  in  another."  And  Levit.  Rabba, 
ch.  xxxvi.,  says :  "  As  one  does  not  plant  a  vine  in  a  place  where  there 
are  great,  rough  stones,  but  examines  the  ground  and  then  plants  it,  so 
didst  Thou  drive  out  peoples  and  didst  plant  it,"  etc. 

f  According  to  Kiddushin,  30a,  because  this  Ajin  is  the  middle  letter 
of  the  Psalter  as  the  Waw  of  pnj,  Lev.  xi.  42,  is  the  middle  letter  of  the 
Tora.  One  would  hardly  like  to  be  at  the  pains  of  proving  the  correctness 
of  this  statement ;  nevertheless  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  lived  one 
Laymarius,  a  clergyman,  who  was  not  afraid  of  this  trouble,  and  found 
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=  DT| *),  viz.  with  its  tusks;  and  that  which  moves  about  the 
fields  (vid.  concerning  W,  1.  11),  i.e.  the  untractable,  lively  wild 
beast,  devours  it.  Without  doubt  the  poet  associates  a  distinct 
nation  with  the  wild  boar  in  his  mind ;  for  animals  are  also  in 
other  instances  the  emblems  of  nations,  as  e.g.  the  leviathan, 
the  water-serpent,  the  behemoth  (Isa.  xxx.  6),  and  flies  (Isa. 
vii.  18)  are  emblems  of  Egypt.  The  Midrash  interprets  it  of 
Seir-Edom,  and  ^  W,  according  to  Gen.  xvi.  12,  of  the  nomadic 
Arabs. 

In  ver.  15  the  prayer  begins  for  the  third  time  with  three- 
fold urgency,  supplicating  for  the  vine  renewed  divine  provi- 
dence, and  a  renewal  of  the  care  of  divine  grace.  We  have 
divided  the  verse  differently  from  the  accentuation,  since  K3"3V^ 
B3n  is  to  be  understood  according  to  Ges.  §  142.  The  junc- 
tion by  means  of  1  is  at  once  opposed  to  the  supposition  that 
H331  in  ver.  16  signifies  a  slip  or  plant,  plantam  (Targum,  Syriac, 
Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  and  others),  and  that  consequently  the 
whole  of  ver.  16  is  governed  by  *ipp\  Nor  can  it  mean  its  (the 
vine's)  stand  or  base,  |3  (Bottcher),  since  one  does  not  plant  a 
"  stand."  The  LXX.  renders  H331 :  ical  KardpTiacu,  which  is 
imper.  aor.  1.  med.,  therefore  in  the  sense  of  n33i3.f  But  the 
alternation  of  pV  (cf.  Pro  v.  ii.  11,  and  {1^  ^>-,  to  cover  over) 
with  the  accusative  of  the  objeet  makes  it  more  natural  to 
derive  H33,  not  from  133  —  pi3,  but  from  |33  JZ  =  |33,  to  cover, 
conceal,  protect  (whence  ^£,  a  covering,  shelter,  hiding-place) : 


the  calculations  of  the  Masora  (e-.g.  that  *n  ^lK  occurs  222  times)  in  part 
inaccurate ;  vid.  Monatliche  Unterredungen,  1691,  S.  467,  and  besides,  Geiger, 
Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  S.  258  f. 

*  Saadia  appropriately  renders  it  \^J>  JL>,  by  referring,  as  does  Dunash 
also,  to  the  Talmudic  Dp"ip,  which  occurs  of  ants,  like  ijoJ  of  rodents. 
So  Peah  ii.  §  7,  Menachoth  71&,  on  which  Rashi  observes,  "the  locust 
(33n)  is  accustomed  to  eat  from  above,  the  ant  tears  off  the  corn-stalk 
from  below."  Elsewhere  DDYp  denotes  the  breaking  off  of  dry  branches 
from  the  tree,  as  y\  f  the  removal  of  green  branches. 

f  Perhaps  the  Caph  majusculum  is  the  result  of  an  erasure  that  re- 
quired to  be  made,  vid.  Geiger,  Urschrift,  S.  295.  Accordingly  the  Ajin 
suspensum  might  also  be  the  result  of  a  later  inserted  correction,  for  there 
is  a  Phoenician  iriscription  that  has  "V  (wood,  forest)  ;  vid.  Levy,  Phoni- 
zisches  Worterbuch,  S.  22. 
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and  protect  him  whom  ...  or :  protect  what  Thy  right  hand 
has  planted.  The  pointing  certainly  seems  to  take  nja  as  the 
feminine  of  I?  (LXX.,  Dan.  xi.  7,  <j>vtov)  ;  for  an  imperat. 
paragog.  Kal  of  the  form  naa  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  although 
it  might  have  been  regarded  by  the  punctuists  as  possible  from 
the  form  ?Z,  volve,  cxix.  22.  If  it  is  regarded  as  impossible, 
then  one  might  read  nj*3.  At  any  rate  the  word  is  imperative, 
as  the  following  "HPK,  eum  quern,  also  shows,  instead  of  which, 
if  njD  were  a  substantive,  one  would  expect  to  find  a  relative 
clause  without  new,  as  in  ver.  16b.  Moreover  ver.  166  requires 
this,  since  ?V  1£3  can  only  be  used  of  visiting  with  punishment. 
And  who  then  would  the  slip  (branch)  and  the  son  of  man  be 
in  distinction  from  the  vine?  If  we  take  rua  as  imperative, 
then,  as  one  might  expect,  the  vine  and  the  son  of  man  are 
both  the  people  of  God.  The  Targum  renders  ver.  166  thus  : 
"  and  upon  the  King  Messiah,  whom  Thou  hast  established  for 
Thyself,"  after  Ps.  ii.  and  Dan.  vii.  13 ;  but,  as  in  the  latter 
passage,  it  is  not  the  Christ  Himself,  but  the  nation  out  of 
which  He  is  to  proceed,  that  is  meant.  Y®&  has  the  sense  of 
firm  appropriation,  as  in  Isa.  xliv.  14,  inasmuch  as  the  notion 
of  making  fast  passes  over  into  that  of  laying  firm  hold  of,  of 
seizure.  Rosenmiiller  well  renders  it :  quern  adoptatum  tot 
nexibus  tibi  adstrinxisti.  The  figure  of  the  vine,  which  rules 
all  the  language  here,  is  also  still  continued  in  ver.  17 ;  for  the 
partt.  fern,  refer  to  |M, — the  verb,  however,  may  take  the  plural 
form,  because  those  of  Israel  are  this  "  vine,"  which  combusta 
igne,  succisa  (as  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  12  ;  Aramaic,  to  cut  off,  tear  off, 

in  ver.  13  the  Targum  word  for  rn« ;  Arabic,  ****£,  to  clear 

away,  peel  off),  is  just  perishing,  or  hangs  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion (Vttfc^)  before  the  threatening  of  the  wrathful  countenance 
of  God.  The  absence  of  anything  to  denote  the  subject,  and 
the  form  of  expression,  which  still  keeps  within  the  circle  of 
the  figure  of  the  vine,  forbid  us  to  understand  this  ver.  17  of 
the  extirpation  of  the  foes.     According  to  the  sense  ?V  ^T"*,!M?# 


*  The  \-iri  has  Gaja,  like  niDriK^  (lxxxi.  3),  -or'Ol  (cxliv.  7),  and 

i:  i:  i: 

the  like.  This  Gaja  beside  the  Shebd  (instead  of  beside  the  following  vowel) 
belongs  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  metrical  books,  which  in  general,  on 
account  of  their  more  melodious  mode  of  delivery,  have  many  such  a  Gaja 
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coincides  with  the  supplicatory  7V  H33.  It  is  Israel  that  is  called 
J3  in  ver.  16,  as  being  the  son  whom  Jahve  has  called  into  being 
in  Egypt,  and  then  called  out  of  Egypt  to  Himself  and  solemnly 
declared  to  be  His  son  on  Sinai  (Ex.  iv.  22,  Hos.  xi.  1),  and 
who  is  now,  with  a  play  upon  the  name  of  Benjamin  in  ver.  3 
(cf.  ver.  16),  called  ^VW  B*N,  as  being  the  people  which  Jahve 
has  preferred  before  others,  and  has  placed  at  His  right  hand* 
for  the  carrying  out  of  His  work  of  salvation ;  who  is  called, 
however,  at  the  same  time  &^"1?,  because  belonging  to  a 
humanity  that  is  feeble  in  itself,  and  thoroughly  conditioned 
and  dependent.  It  is  not  the  more  precise  designation  of  the 
"son  of  man"  that  is  carried  forward  by  3iD:"fcO^  u and  who 
has  not  drawn  back  from  Thee"  (Hupfeld,  Hitzig,  and  others), 
but  it  is,  as  the  same  relation  which  is  repeated  in  ver.  196 
shows,  the  apodosis  of  the  preceding  petition :  then  shall  we 
never  depart  from  Thee ;  tf DJ  being  not  a  participle,  as  in  xliv. 
19,  but  a  plene  written  voluntative :  recedamus,  vowing  new 
obedience  as  thanksgiving  for  the  divine  preservation.  To  the 
prayer  in  ver.  18  corresponds,  then,  the  prayer  WW,  which  is 
expressed  as  future  (which  can  rarely  be  avoided,  Ew.  §  229), 
with  a  vow  of  thanksgiving  likewise  following :  then  will  we 
call  with  Thy  name,  i.e.  make  it  the  medium  and  matter  of 
solemn  proclamation.  In  ver.  20  the  refrain  of  this  Psalm, 
which  is  laid  out  as  a  trilogy,  is  repeated  for  the  third  time. 
The  name  of  God  is  here  threefold. 


beside  Shebd,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  prose  books.     Thus,  e.g.,  nirp 
and  Dt6k  always  have  Gaja  beside  the  Sheba  when  they  have  Rebia 

vi : 

magnum  without  a  conjunctive,  probably  because  Rebia  and  Dechi  had 
such  a  fulness  of  tone  that  a  first  stroke  fell  even  upon  the  /SAe&d-letters. 

*  Pinsker  punctuates  thus :  Let  Thy  hand  be  upon  the  man,  Thy  right 
hand  upon  the  son  of  man,  whom,  etc. ;  but  the  impression  that  "p^i  and 
"6  nn^DX  coincide  is  so  strong,  that  no  one  of  the  old  interpreters  (from 
the  LXX.  and  Targum  onwards)  has  been  able  to  free  himself  from  it. 
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PSALM   LXXXI. 

EASTER  FESTIVAL  SALUTATION  AND  DISCOURSE. 

2  CAUSE  shouts  of  joy  to  resound  unto  Elohim,  our  safe 

retreat, 
Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  God  of  Jacob. 

3  Raise  a  song  and  sound  the  timbrel, 

The  pleasant  cithern  together  with  the  harp. 

4  Blow  the  horn  at  the  new  moon, 

At  the  full  moon,  in  honour  of  the  day  of  our  feast. 

5  For  a  statute  for  Israel  is  it, 

An  ordinance  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 

6  A  testimony  hath  He  laid  it  down  in  Joseph, 
When  He  went  forth  over  the  land  of  Egypt — 
A  language  of  one  not  known  did  I  hear. 

7  I  have  removed  his  back  from  the  burden, 
His  hands  were  freed  from  the  task-basket. 

8  In  distress  didst  thou  cry,  and  I  delivered  thee, 
I  answered  thee  in  a  covering  of  thunder, 

I  proved  thee  at  the  waters  of  Meribah.     (Sela.) 

9  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  testify  unto  thee ; 
Israel,  Oh  that  thou  wouldst  hearken  unto  Me  !— 

10  Let  there  be  among  thee  no  strange  god, 

And  do  not  thou  worship  a  god  of  a  foreign  country. 

11  I,  I  am  Jahve  thy  God, 

Who  led  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt — 
Open  wide  thy  mouth,  and  I  will  fill  it. 

12  But  My  people  hearkened  not  unto  My  voice, 
And  Israel  did  not  obey  Me. 

1 3  Then  I  cast  them  forth  to  the  hardness  of  their  heai  t, 
They  went  on  in  their  own  counsels. 

14  Oh  that  My  people  would  be  obedient  unto  Me, 
That  Israel  would  walk  in  My  ways ! 

15  Suddenly  would  I  humble  their  enemies, 
And  against  their  oppressors  turn  My  hand. 

1(>  The  haters  of  Jahve  should  submit  themselves  to  Him, 
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And  their  time  should  endure  for  ever. 
17  He  fed  them  with  the  fat  of  wheat, 

And  with  honey  out  of  the  rock  did  I  satisfy  thee. 

Ps.  lxxx.,  which  looks  back  into  the  time  of  the  leading 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  is  followed  by  another  with  the  very  same 
Asaphic*  thoroughly  characteristic  feature  of  a  retrospective 
glance  at  Israel's  early  history  (cf.  more  particularly  lxxxi.  11 
with  lxxx.  9).  In  Ps.  lxxxi.  the  lyric  element  of  Ps.  Ixxvii.  is 
combined  with  the  didactic  element  of  Ps.  lxxviii.  The  unity 
of  these  Psalms  is  indubitable.  All  three  have  towards  the 
close  the  appearance  of  being  fragmentary.  For  the  author 
delights  to  ascend  to  the  height  of  his  subject  and  to  go  down 
into  the  depth  of  it,  without  returning  to  the  point  from  which 
he  started.  In  Ps.  Ixxvii.  Israel  as  a  whole  was  called  "  the 
sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph ; "  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  we  read  "  the  sons 
of  Ephraim "  instead  of  the  whole  nation ;  here  it  is  briefly 
called  "Joseph."  This  also  indicates  the  one  author.  Then 
Ps.  lxxxi.,  exactly  like  Ixxix.,  is  based  upon  the  Pentateuchal 
history  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy.  Jahve  Himself  speaks 
through  the  mouth  of  the  poet,  as  He  did  once  through  the 
mouth  of  Moses — Asaph  is  /car  &;oyr\v  the  prophet  (pIP) 
among  the  psalmists.  The  transition  from  one  form  of  speech 
to  another  which  accompanies  the  rapid  alternation  of  feelings, 
what  the  Arabs  call  talwin  el-chitdb,  "  a  colouring  of  a  speech 
by  a  change  of  the  persons,"  is  also  characteristic  of  him,  as 
later  on  of  Micah  (e$.  vi.  15  sq.). 

This  Ps.  lxxxi.  is  according  to  ancient  custom  the  Jewish 
New  Year's  Psalm,  the  Psalm  of  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  (Num. 
xxix.  1),  therefore  the  Psalm  of  the  first  (and  second)  of 
Tishri ;  it  is,  however,  a  question  whether  the  blowing  of  the 
horn  (shophar)  at  the  new  moon,  which  it  calls  upon  them  to 
do,  does  not  rather  apply  to  the  first  of  Nisan,  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical New  Year.  In  the  weekly  liturgy  of  the  Temple  it  was 
the  Psalm  for  the  Thursday. 

The  poet  calls  upon  them  to  give  a  jubilant  welcome  to  the 
approaching  festive  season,  and  in  vers.  7  sqq.  Jahve  Himself 
makes  Himself  heard  as  the  Preacher  of  the  festival.  He 
reminds  those  now  living  of  His  loving-kindness  towards  ancient 
Israel,  and  admonishes  them  not  to  incur  the  guilt  of   like 
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unfaithfulness,  in  order  that  they  may  not  lose  the  like  tokens 
of   His  loving-kindness.     What  festive  season  is  it?     Either 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover  or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  for  it 
must  be  one  of  these  two  feasts  which  begin  on  the  day  of  the 
full  moon.     Because  it  is  one  having  reference  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  the  Targum,  Talmud  (more  par- 
ticularly Rosli  ha-Shana,  where  this  Psalm  is  much  discussed), 
Midrash,   and   Sohar  understand   the  Feast  of   Tabernacles; 
because  vers.  2-4a   _,eem  to  refer  to  the  new  moon  of   the 
seventh  month,  which  is  celebrated  before  other  new  moons 
(Num.  x.  10)  as  nyvinn  DV»  (Num.  xxix.  1,  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  24),  i.e. 
to  the  first  of  Tishri,  the  civil  New  Year ;  and  the  blowing  of 
horns  at  the  New  Year  is,  certainly  not  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, but  yet  according  to  tradition  (yid.  Maimonides,  Hilchoth 
ShopJiar  i.  2),  a  very  ancient  arrangement.     Nevertheless  we 
must  give  up  this  reference  of  the  Psalm  to  the  first  of  Tishri 
and  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  begins  with  the  fifteenth 
of  Tishri: — (1)  Because  between  the   high  feast-day  of  the 
first  of  Tishri  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  on  the  fifteenth  to 
the  twenty-first  (twenty-second)  of  Tishri  lies  the  great  day  of 
Atonement  on  the  tenth  of  Tishri,  which  would  be  ignored,  by 
greeting  the  festive  season  with  a  joyful  noise  from  the  first  of 
Tishri  forthwith  to  the  fifteenth.     (2)   Because  the  remem- 
brance of  the  redemption  of  Israel  clings  far  more  charac- 
teristically to  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  than  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.     This  latter  appears  in  the  oldest  law-giving  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22)  as  *Ppxn  Jn,  i.e.  as  a  feast  of  the  ingathering 
of  the  autumn  fruits,  and  therefore  as  the  closing  festival  of  the 
whole  harvest ;  it  does  not  receive  the  historical  reference  to 
the  journey  through  the  desert,  and  therewith  its  character  of 
a  feast  of  booths  or  arbours,  until  the  addition  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
39-44,  having  reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  celebration 
of  the  feasts  in  Canaan ;  whereas  the  feast  which  begins  with 
the  full  moon  of  Nisan  has,  it  is  true,  not  been  entirely  free  of 
all  reference  t^  agriculture,  but  from  the  very  beginning  bears 
the  historical  names   npB  and  ntaDn  in.      (3)  Because  in  the 
Psalm  itself,  viz.  in  ver.  66,  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  which 
the  Passover  commemorates. 

Concerning  rV'narp];  vid.  on  viii.  1.    The  symmetrical,  stichic 
plan  of  the  Psalm  is  clear:  the  schema  is  11.  12.  12. 
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Vera,  2-6.  The  summons  in  ver.  2  is  addressed  to  the 
whole  congregation,  inasmuch  as  ttPin  is  not  intended  of  the 
clanging  of  the  trumpets,  but  as  in  Ezra  iii.  11,  and  frequently. 
The  summons  in  ver.  3  is  addressed  to  the  Levites,  the  ap- 
pointed singers  and  musicians  in  connection  with  the  divine 
services,  2  Chron.  v.  12,  and  frequently.  The  summons  in 
ver.  4  is  addressed  to  the  priests,  to  whom  was  committed  not 
only  the  blowing  of  the  two  (later  on  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
vid.  2  Chron.  v.  12)  silver  trumpets,  but  who  appear  also  in 
Josh.  vi.  4  and  elsewhere  (cf.  xlvii.  6  with  2  Chron.  xx.  28)  as 
the  blowers  of  the  shophar.  The  Talmud  observes  that  since 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  names  of  instruments  K"jsi£> 
and  WV}Vten  are  wont  to  be  confounded  one  for  the  other  (B. 
Sabbath  36a,  Succa  34a),  and,  itself  confounding  them,  infers 
from  Num.  x.  10  the  duty  and  significance  of  the  blowing  of 
the  shophar  (B.  Erachin  36).  The  LXX.  also  renders  both 
by  (TaX7ny^;  but  the  Biblical  language  mentions  "»Si^  and 
rnvVrij  a  horn  (more  especially  a  ram's  horn)  and  a  (metal) 
trumpet,  side  by  side  in  xcviii.  6,  1  Chron.  xv.  28,  and  is  there- 
fore conscious  of  a  difference  between  them.  The  Tora  says 
nothing  of  the  employment  of  the  shophar  in  connection  with 
divine  service,  except  that  the  commencement  of  every  fiftieth 
year,  which  on  this  very  account  is  called  /?8n  D^?  annus 
buccince,  is  to  be  made  known  by  the  horn  signal  throughout 
all  the  land  (Lev.  xxv.  9).  But  just  as  tradition  by  means  of 
an  inference  from  analogy  derives  the  blowing  of  the  shophar 
on  the  first  of  Tishri,  the  beginning  of  the  common  year,  from 
this  precept,  so  on  the  ground  of  the  passage  of  the  Psalm 
before  us,  assuming  that  BH/1?,  LXX.  iv  veo\ir]via^  refers  not 
to  the  first  of  Tishri  but  to  the  first  of  Nisan,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  beginning  of  every  month,  but,  in  particular,  the 
beginning  of  the  month  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  was  celebrated  by  a  blowing 
of  the  shophar,  as,  according  to  Josephus,  Bell.  iv.  9,  12,  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  Sabbath  was  announced  from  the 
top  of  the  Temple  by  a  priest  with  the  salpinx.  The  poet 
means  to  say  that  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  is  to  be  saluted  by 
the  congregation  with  shouts  of  joy,  by  the  Levites  with  music, 
and  even  beginning  from  the  new  moon  (neomenia)  of  the 
Passcver  month  with  blowing  of  shophars,  and  that  this  is  to 
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be  continued  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  itself.  The  Feast 
of  the  Passover,  for  which  Hupfeld  devises  a  gloomy  physi- 
ognomy,* was  a  joyous  festival,  the  Old  Testament  Christmas. 
2  Chron.  xxx.  21  testifies  to  the  exultation  of  the  people  and 
the  boisterous  music  of  the  Levite  priests,  with  which  it  was 
celebrated.  According  to  Num.  x.  10,  the  trumpeting  of  the 
priests  was  connected  with  the  sacrifices  ;  and  that  the  slaying 
of  the  paschal  lambs  took  place  amidst  the  Tantaratan  of  the 
priests  (long-drawn  notes  interspersed  with  sharp  shrill  ones, 
njppro  nynn  nypn),  is  expressly  related  of  the  post-exilic  ser- 
vice at  least.f 

The  phrase  *|fa  JH3  proceeds  from  the  phrase  sSp  jrw,  according 
to  which  J03  directly  means :  to  attune,  strike  up,  cause  to  be 
heard.  Concerning  np2  (Prov.  vii.  20  ND3)  tradition  is  un- 
certain. The  Talmudic  interpretation  (i?.  JRosh  ha-Shana  8fr, 
Betza  16a,  and  the  Targum  which  is  taken  from  it),  according 
to  which  it  is  the  day  of  the  new  moon  (the  first  of  the  month), 
on  which  the  moon  hides  itself,  Le,  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  only  for  a  short  time  immedi- 
ately after  sunset,  and  the  interpretation  that  is  adopted  by  a 
still  more  imposing  array  of  authorities  (LXX.,  Yulgate, 
Menahem,  Pashi,  Jacob  Tarn,  Aben-Ezra,  Parchon,  and  others), 
according  to  which  a  time  fixed  by  computation  (from  riD3  -= 
Dp3?  cornputare)  is  so  named  in  general,  are  outweighed  by  the 
usage  of  the  Syriac,  in  which  keso  denotes  the  full  moon  as  the 
moon  with  covered,  i.e.  filled-up  orb,  and  therefore  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month,  but  also  the  time  from  that  point  onwards,  per- 
haps because  then  the  moon  covers  itself,  inasmuch  as  its 
shining  surface  appears  each  day  less  large  (cf.  the  Peshito, 

1  Kings  xii.   32   of  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month, 

2  Chron.  vii.  10  of  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
in  both  instances  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles),  after  which,  too, 
in  the  passage  before  us  it  is  rendered  wa-b-kese,  which  a  Syro- 
Arabic  glossary  (in  Posenmuller)  explains  fesla  quce  sunt  in 
medio  mensis.     The  Peshito  here,  like  the  Targum,  proceeds 

*  In  the  first  of  his  Commentationes  de  primitiva  et  vera  festorum  ajmd 
Hebrxos  ration*,  1851,  4to. 

t  Vid.  my  essay  on  the  Passover  rites  during  the  time  of  the  second 
Temple  in  the  Luther.  Zeitschr.  1855 ;  and  cf.  Arinknecht,  Die  heiliye 
Paalmodie  (1855),  S.  5. 
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from  the  reading  ttWJj  which,  following  the  LXX.  and  the 
best  texts,  is  to  be  rejected  in  comparison  with  the  singular 
^3n.  If,  however,  it  is  to  be  read  Ujn,  and  HD3  (according  to 
Kimchi  with  Segol  not  merely  in  the  second  syllable,  but  with 
double  Segol  HD3,  after  the  form  NJD  =  WD)  signifies  not  inter- 
lunium,  but  plenilunium  (instead  of  which  also  Jerome  has  in 
medio  mense,  and  in  Prov.  vii.  20,  in  die  plence  lunce,  Aquila 
rj^iepa  iravo~e\r)vov),  then  what  is  meant  is  either  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  is  called  absolutely  Jnn  in  1  Kings  viii.  2 
(2  Chron.  v.  3)  and  elsewhere,  or  the  Passover,  which  is  also 
so  called  in  Isa.  xxx.  29  and  elsewhere.  Here,  as  ver.  5  will 
convince  us,  the  latter  is  intended,  the  Feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  the  porch  of  which,  so  to  speak,  is  np3  T}V  together  with 
the  &!&&  W?  (Ex.  xii.  42),  the  night  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  fifteenth  of  Nisan.  In  vers.  2,  3  they  are  called  upon  to 
give  a  welcome  to  this  feast.  The  blowing  of  the  shophar  is  to 
announce  the  commencement  of  the  Passover  month,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Passover  day  which  opens  the  Feast 
of  unleavened  bread  it  is  to  be  renewed.  The  ?  of  Div  is  not 
meant  temporally,  as  perhaps  in  Job  xxi.  30 :  at  the  day  =  on 
the  day;  for  why  was  it  not  DVa?  It  is  rather:  towards  the 
day,  but  HDDS  assumes  that  the  day  has  already  arrived ;  it  is 
the  same  Lamed  as  in  ver.  2,  the  blowing  of  the  shophar  is  to 
concern  this  feast-day,  it  is  to  sound  in  honour  of  it. 

Vers.  5  and  6  now  tell  whence  the  feast  which  is  to  be  met 
with  singing  and  music  has  acquired  such  a  high  significance : 
it  is  a  divine  institution  coming  from  the  time  of  the  redemp- 
tion by  the  hand  of  Moses.  It  is  called  ph  as  being  a  legally 
sanctioned  decree,  BB^Q  as  being  a  lawfully  binding  appoint- 
ment, and  nny  as  being  a  positive  declaration  of  the  divine  will. 
The  f  in  TVSy^b  characterizes  Israel  as  the  receiver,  in  wK?  the 
God  of  Israel  as  the  Owner,  i.e.  Author  and  Lawgiver.  By 
iriK)te  the  establishing  of  the  statute  is  dated  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Exodus ;  but  the  statement  of  the  time  of  its  being  estab- 
lished, "  when  He  went  out  over  the  land  of  Egypt,"  cannot  be 
understood  of  the  exodus  of  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  natural 
as  this  may  be  here,  where  Israel  has  just  been  called  *I9^T 
(pathetic  for  *19^)>  by  a  comparison  with  Gen.  xli.  45,  where 
Joseph  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  words.  For  this  expression 
does  not  describe  the  going  forth  out  of  a  country,  perhaps  in  the 
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sight  of  its  inhabitants,  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  cf.  Ex.  xiv.  8  (Heng- 
stenberg),  but  the  going  out  over  a  country.  Elohim  is  the 
subject,  and  DN¥  is  to  be  understood  according  to  Ex.  xi.  4 
(Kimchi,  De  Dieu,  Dathe,  Rosenmuller,  and  others) :  when 
He  went  out  for  judgment  over  the  land  of  Egypt  (cf.  Mic. 
i.  3).  This  statement  of  the  time  of  itself  at  once  decides  the 
reference  of  the  Psalm  to  the  Passover,  which  commemorates 
the  sparing  of  Israel  at  that  time  (Ex.  xii.  27),  and  which  was 
instituted  on  that  very  night  of  judgment.  The  accentuation 
divides  the  verse  correctly.  According  to  this,  VftVK  *fijrP~fcO  riD:^ 
is  not  a  relative  clause  to  DH¥D :  where  I  heard  a  language  that 

I  understood  not  (cxiv.  1).  Certainly  fiBB>  JTP,  u  to  understand 
a  language,"  is  an  expression  that  is  in  itself  not  inadmissible 
(cf.  1BD  PT1,  to  understand  writing,  to  be  able  to  read,  Isa.  xxix. 

II  sq.),  the  selection  of  which  instead  of  the  more  customary 
phrase  p&6  JJDB>  (Deut.  xxviii.  49,  Isa.  xxxiii.  19,  Jer.  v.  15) 
might  be  easily  intelligible  here  beside  jflDBte ;  but  the  omission 
of  the  DB>  p^?)  is  harsh,  the  thought  is  here  purposeless,  and 
excluded  with  our  way  of  taking  VlfettD.  From  the  speech  of 
God  that  follows  it  is  evident  that  the  clause  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  of  this  divine  speech,  whether  it  now 
be  rendered  sermonem  quern  non  novi  (cf.  xviii.  44,  populus 
quern  non  novi),  or  alicujus,  quern  non  novi  (Ges.  §  123,  rem.  1), 
both  of  which  are  admissible.  Is  it  now  in  some  way  an  intro- 
duction to  the  following  speech  of  God  as  one  which  it  has 
been  suddenly  given  to  the  psalmist  to  hear:  "An  unknown 
language,  or  the  language  of  one  unknown,  do  I  hear"  ?  Thus 
Doderlein  explains  it :  Subitanea  et  digna poetico  impetu  digressioy 
cum  vates  sese  divino  adjlatu  subito  perculsum  sentit  et  oraculum 
audire  sibi  persuadet;  and  in  the  same  wray  De  Wette,  Ols- 
hausen,  Hupfeld,  and  others.  But  the  oracle  of  God  cannot 
appear  so  strange  to  the  Israelitish  poet  and  seer  as  the  spirit- 
voice  to  Eliphaz  (Job  iv.  16);  and  moreover  J7DDX  after  the 
foregoing  historical  predicates  has  the  presumption  of  the  im- 
perfect signification  in  its  favour.  Thus,  then,  it  will  have  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  Ex.  vi.  2  sq.  It  was  the  language  of 
a  known,  but  still  also  unknown  God,  which  Israel  heard  in 
the  redemption  of  that  period.  It  was  the  God  who  had  been 
made  manifest  as  ffirp  only,  so  to  speak,  by  way  of  prelude 
hitherto,  who  now  appeared  at  this  juncture  of  the  patriarchal 
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history,  which  had  been  all  along  kept  in  view,  in  the  marvel- 
lous and  new  light  of  the  judgment  which  was  executed  upon 
Egypt,  and  of  the  protection,  redemption,  and  election  of  Israel, 
as  being  One  hitherto  unknown,  as  the  history  of  salvation 
actually  then,  having  arrived  at  Sinai,  receives  an  entirely  new 
form,  inasmuch  as  from  this  time  onwards  the  congregation  or 
church  is  a  nation,  and  Jahve  the  King  of  a  nation,  and  the 
bond  of  union  between  them  a  national  law  educating  it  for 
the  real,  vital  salvation  that  is  to  come.  The  words  of  Jahve 
that  follow  are  now  not  the  words  heard  then  in  the  time  of 
the  Exodus.  The  remembrance  of  the  words  heard  forms  only 
a  transition  to  those  that  now  make  themselves  heard.  For 
when  the  poet  remembers  the  language  which  He  who  reveals 
Himself  in  a  manner  never  before  seen  and  heard  of  spoke  to 
His  people  at  that  time,  the  Ever-living  One  Himself,  who  is 
yesterday  and  to-day  the  same  One,  speaks  in  order  to  remind 
His  people  of  what  He  was  to  them  then,  and  of  what  He  spake 
to  them  then. 

Vers.  7-11.  It  is  a  gentle  but  profoundly  earnest  festival 
discourse  which  God  the  Redeemer  addresses  to  His  redeemed 
people.  It  begins,  as  one  would  expect  in  a  Passover  speech, 
with  a  reference  to  the  nraD  of  Egypt  (Ex.  i.  11-14,  v.  4, 
vi.  6  sq.),  and  to  the  TH,  the  task-basket  for  the  transport  of 
the  clay  and  of  the  bricks  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7  sq.).*  Out  of  such 
distress  did  He  free  the  poor  people  who  cried  for  deliverance 
(Ex.  ii.  23-25) ;  He  answered  them  DJH  nnD3?  i.e.  not  (accord- 
ing to  xxii.  22,  Isa.  xxxii.  2)  :  affording  them  protection  against 
the  storm,  but  (according  to  xviii.  12,  lxxvii.  17  sqq.)  :  out  of 
the  thunder-clouds  in  which  He  at  the  same  time  revealed  and 
veiled  Himself,  casting  down  the  enemies  of  Israel  with  His 
lightnings,  which  is  intended  to  refer  pre-eminently  to  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea  (vid.  lxxvii.  19) ;  and  He  proved 
them  (^H3K  with  6  contracted  from  o,  cf.  on  Job  xxxv.  6)  at 
the  waters  of  Meribah,  viz.  whether  they  would  trust  Him 
further  on  after  such  glorious  tokens  of  His  power  and  loving- 

*  In  the  Papyrus  Leydensis  i.  346  the  Israelites  are  called  the  "Aperiu 
(D'HSU),  who  dragged  along  the  stones  for  the  great  watch-tower  of  the 
city  of  Rameses,"  and  in  the  Pap.  Leyd.  i.  349,  according  to  Lauth,  the 
"  Aperiu,  who  dragged  along  the  stones  for  the  storehouse  of  the  city  of 
Raineses." 
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kindness.  The  name  cl  Waters  of  Meribali"  which  properly  i? 
borne  only  by  Meribath  Kadesh,  the  place  of  the  giving  of  water 
in  the  fortieth  year  (Num.  xx.  13,  xxvii.  14,  Deut.  xxxii.  51, 
xxxiii.  8),  is  here  transferred  to  the  place  of  the  giving  of  water 
in  the  first  year,  which  wras  named  MassaJi  u-Meribah  (Ex.  xvii. 
7),  as  the  remembrances  of  these  two  miracles,  which  took  place 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  general  blend  together  (yid.  on 
xcv.  8  sq.).  It  is  not  now  said  that  Israel  did  not  act  in  re- 
sponse to  the  expectation  of  God,  who  had  so  wondrously  verified 
Himself ;  the  music,  as  Sela  imports,  here  rises,  and  makes  a 
long  and  forcible  pause  in  what  is  being  said.  What  now 
follows  further,  are,  as  the  further  progress  of  ver.  12  shows, 
the  words  of  God  addressed  to  the  Israel  of  the  desert,  which 
at  the  same  time  with  its  faithlessness  are  brought  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  Israel  of  the  present.  3  Tyn,  as  in  L  7, 
Deut.  viii.  19,  to  bear  testimony  that  concerns  him  against  any 
one.  EX  (according  to  the  sense,  o  si,  as  in  Ps.  xcv.  ver.  7, 
which  is  in  many  ways  akin  to  this  Psalm)  properly  opens  a 
searching  question  which  wishes  that  the  thing  asked  may  come 
about  (whether  thou  wilt  indeed  give  me  a  willing  hearing?!). 
In  ver.  10  the  key-note  of  the  revelation  of  the  Law  from 
Sinai  is  struck :  the  fundamental  command  which  opens  the 
decalogue  demanded  fidelity  to  Jahve  and  forbade  idol-worship 
as  the  sin  of  sins.  ">J  ?K  is  an  idol  in  opposition  to  the  God  of 
Israel  as  the  true  God ;  and  "9?.  ?K,  a  strange  god  in  opposition 
to  the  true  God  as  the  God  of  Israel.  To  this  one  God  Israel 
ought  to  yield  itself  all  the  more  undividedly  and  heartily  as  it 
wTas  more  manifestly  indebted  entirely  to  Him,  who  in  His  con- 
descension had  chosen  it,  and  in  His  wonder-working  might 
had  redeemed  it  (jPV®*],  part.  Hiph.  with  the  eh  elided,  like 
Tjkfl,  Deut.  xiii.  6,  and  vJK,  from  nj3;  Ex.  xxxiii.  3) ;  and  how 
easy  this  submission  ought  to  have  been  to  it,  since  He  desired 
nothing  in  return  for  the  rich  abundance  of  His  good  gifts, 
which  satisfy  and  quicken  body  and  soul,  but  only  a  wide- 
opened  mouth,  i.e.  a  believing  longing,  hungering  for  mercy 
and  eager  for  salvation  (cxix.  131) ! 

Vers.  12-17.  The  Passover  discourse  now  takes  a  sorrow- 
ful and  awful  turn  :  Israel's  disobedience  and  self-will  frustrated 
the  gracious  purpose  of  the  commandments  and  promises  of  its 
God.     "My  people"  and  "Israel"  alternate  as  in  the  complaint 
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in  Isa.  i.  3.  n^iOO  followed  by  the  dative,  as  in  Deut.  xiii.  9 
([8],  ov  avvdeXrfaeis  avra>).  Then  God  made  their  sin  their 
punishment,  by  giving  them  over  judicially  (rfe>  as  in  Job 
viii.  4)  into  the  obduracy  of  their  heart,  which  rudely  shuts 
itself  up  against  His  mercy  (from  "n^,  Aramaic  TlB^  Arabic 

~j,  to  make  firm  =  to  cheer,  make  glad),  so  that  they  went  on 

(cf.  on  the  sequence  of  tense,  lxi.  8)  in  their,  i.e.  their  own, 
egotistical,  God-estranged  determinations ;  the  suffix  is  thus 
accented,  as  e.g.  in  Isa.  Ixv.  2,  cf.  the  borrowed  passage  Jer. 
vii.  24,  and  the  same  phrase  in  Mic.  vi.  16.  And  now,  because 
this  state  of  unfaithfulness  in  comparison  with  God's  faithful- 
ness has  remained  essentially  the  same  even  to  to-day,  the 
exalted  Orator  of  the  festival  passes  over  forthwith  to  the 
generation  of  the  present,  and  that,  as  is  in  accordance  with 
the  cheerful  character  of  the  feast,  in  a  charmingly  alluring 
manner.  Whether  we  take  ^  in  the  signification  of  si  (fol- 
lowed by  the  participle,  as  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  12),  or  like  DK  above 
in  ver.  9  as  expressing  a  wish,  o  si  (if  but !),  vers.  15  sqq.  at 
any  rate  have  the  relation  of  the  apodosis  to  it.  From  W?3 
(for  a  little,  easily)  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  relation  of 
Israel  at  that  time  to  the  nations  did  not  correspond  to  the 
dignity  of  the  nation  of  God  which  is  called  to  subdue  and 
rule  the  world  in  the  strength  of  God.  M*n  signifies  in  this 
passage  only  to  turn,  not :  to  again  lay  upon.  The  meaning 
is,  that  He  would  turn  the  hand  which  is  now  chastening 
His  people  against  those  by  whom  He  is  chastening  them  (cf. 
on  the  usual  meaning  of  the  phrase,  Isa.  i.  25,  Amos  i.  8,  Jer. 
vi.  9,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  12).  The  promise  in  ver.  16  relates  to 
Israel  and  all  the  members  of  the  nation.  The  haters  of  Jahve 
would  be  compelled  reluctantly  to  submit  themselves  to  Him, 
and  their  time  would  endure  for  ever.  "Time"  is  equivalent 
to  duration,  and  in  this  instance  with  the  collateral  notion  of 
prosperity,  as  elsewhere  (Isa.  xiii.  22)  of  the  term  of  punishment. 
One  now  expects  that  it  should  continue  with  Vi^DNiO,  in  the 
tone  of  a  promise.  The  Psalm,  however,  closes  with  an  his- 
torical statement.  For  IHTOfcW  cannot  signify  et  cibaret  eum ; 
it  ought  to  be  pronounced  Vl^aiW.  The  pointing,  like  the 
LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  takes  ver.  17a  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii. 
13  sq.)  as  a  retrospect,  and  apparently  rightly  so.     For  even 
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the  Asaphic  Psalms  lxxvii.  and  lxxviii.  break  off  with  historical 
pictures.  Ver.  176  is,  accordingly,  also  to  be  taken  as  retro- 
spective. The  words  of  the  poet  in  conclusion  once  more 
change  into  the  words  of  God.  The  closing  word  runs  'IJPaK'Kj 
as  in  1.  8,  Deut.  iv.  31,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  futt. 
Hiph.  of  Lamed  He  verbs  ending  with  ekka)  usually.  The 
Babylonian  system  of  pointing  nowhere  recognises  the  suffix- 
form  ekka.  If  the  Israel  of  the  present  would  hearken  to  the 
Lawgiver  of  Sinai,  says  ver.  17,  then  would  He  renew  to  it  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  time  of  the  redemption  under  Moses. 
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god's  judgment  upon  the  gods  of  the  earth. 

1  ELOHIM  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  God} 
Among  the  elohim  doth  He  judge. 

2  "  How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly, 

And  take  the  side  of  the  wicked  ?     (Sela.) 

3  Do  justice  to  the  destitute  and  fatherless, 
Acquit  the  afflicted  and  the  poor ! 

4  Deliver  the  destitute  and  needy, 
Rescue  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked !" — 

5  a  They  know  not,  and  understand  not, 
In  darkness  they  walk  to  and  fro ; 
All  the  foundations  of  the  land  totter. 

6  /  have  said  :  Ye  are  elohim, 

And  sons  of  the  Most  High  are  ye  all. 

7  Yet  as  men  shall  ye  die, 

And  as  one  of  the  princes  shall  ye  fall." 

8  Arise,  Elohim,  oh  judge  the  earth, 

For  Thou  hast  a  claim  upon  all  nations. 

As  in  Ps.  lxxxi.,  so  also  in  this  Psalm  (according  to  tho 
Talmud  the  Tuesday  Psalm  of  the  Temple  liturgy)  God  is  in- 
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troduced  as  speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  prophets.  Ps. 
lviii.  and  xciv.  are  similar,  but  more  especially  Isa.  iii.  13-15. 
Asaph  the  seer  beholds  how  God,  reproving,  correcting,  and 
threatening,  appears  against  the  chiefs  of  the  congregation  of 
His  people,  who  have  perverted  the  splendour  of  majesty  which 
He  has  put  upon  them  into  tyranny.  It  is  perfectly  charac- 
teristic of  Asaph  (Ps.  1.,  lxxv.,  Ixxxi.)  to  plunge  himself  into 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  judgment,  and  to  introduce 
God  as  speaking.  There  is  nothing  to  militate  against  the 
Psalm  being  written  by  Asaph,  David's  cotemporary,  except  the 
determination  not  to  allow  to  the  *)D&6  of  the  inscription  its 
most  natural  sense.  Hupfeld,  understanding  "  angels"  by  the 
elohim,  as  Bleek  has  done  before  him,  inscribes  the  Psalm : 
"  God's  judgment  upon  unjust  judges  in  heaven  and  upon 
earth."  But  the  angels  as  such  are  nowhere  called  elohim 
in  the  Old  Testament,  although  they  might  be  so  called ;  and 
their  being  judged  here  on  account  of  unjust  judging,  Hupfeld 
himself  says,  is  "  an  obscure  point  that  is  still  to  be  cleared  up." 
An  interpretation  which,  like  this,  abandons  the  usage  of  the 
language  in  order  to  bring  into  existence  a  riddle  that  it  cannot 
solve,  condemns  itself.  At  the  same  time  the  assertion  of 
Hupfeld  (of  Knobel,  Graf,  and  others),  that  in  Ex.  xxi.  6, 
xxii.  7  sq.,  27,*  DTibtf  denotes  God  Himself,  and  not  directly 
the  authorities  of  the  nation  as  being  His  earthly  representa- 
tives, finds  its  most  forcible  refutation  in  the  so-called  and 
mortal  eloJrirn  of  this  Psalm  (cf.  also  xlv.  7,  lviii.  2). 

By  reference  to  this  Psalm  Jesus  proves  to  the  Jews  (John 
x.  34-36)  that  when  He  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  He 
does  not  blaspheme  God,  by  an  argumentatio  a  minori  ad  majus. 
If  the  Law,  so  He  argues,  calls  even  those  gods  who  are  offi- 
cially invested  with  this  name  by  a  declaration  of  the  divine 
will  promulgated  in  time  (and  the  Scripture  cannot  surely,  as 
in  general,  so  also  in  this  instance,  be  made  invalid),  then  it 
cannot  surely  be  blasphemy  if  He  calls  Himself  the  Son  of 
God,  whom  not  merely  a  divine  utterance  in  this  present  time 
has  called  to  this  or  to  that  worldly  office  after  the  image  of 
God,  but  who  with  His  whole  life  is  ministering  to  the  accom- 


*  In  the  English  authorized  version,  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8  sq.  ("judges"), 
28  ("gods,"  margin  "judges").— Tr. 
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plishment  of  a  work  to  which  the  Father  had  already  sanctified 
Him  when  He  came  into  the  world.  In  connection  with  rjylaae 
one  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that  those  who  are  called  elohim  in 
the  Psalm  are  censured  on  account  of  the  unholiness  of  their 
conduct.  The  name  does  not  originally  belong  to  them,  nor  do 
they  show  themselves  to  be  morally  worthy  of  it.  With  rjylacre 
koX  cnreaTeCkev  Jesus  contrasts  His  divine  sonship,  prior  to  time, 
with  theirs,  which  began  only  in  this  present  time. 

Vers.  1-4.     God  comes  forward  and  makes  Himself  heard 
first  of  all  as  censuring  and  admonishing.     The  "  congregation 
of  God"  is,  as  in  Num.  xxvii.  17,  xxxi.  16,  Josh.  xxii.  16  sq., 
"the  congregation  of  (the  sons  of)  Israel,"  which  God  has  pur- 
chased from  among  the  nations  (Ixxiv.  2),  and  upon  which  as 
its  Lawgiver  He  has  set  His  divine  impress.    The  psalmist  and 
seer  sees  Elohim  standing  in  this  congregation  of  God.     The 
part.  Niph.  (as  in  Isa.  iii.  13)  denotes  not  so  much  the  sudden- 
ness and  unpreparedness,  as,  rather,  the  statue-like  immobility 
and  terrifying  designfulness  of  His  appearance.     Within  the 
range  of  the  congregation  of  God  this  holds  good  of  the  elohim. 
The  right  over  life  and  death,  with  which  the  administration  of 
justice  cannot  dispense,  is  a  prerogative  of  God.     From  the 
time  of  Gen.  ix.  6,  however,  He  has  transferred  the  execution 
of  this  prerogative  to  mankind,  and  instituted  in  mankind  an 
office  wielding  the  sword  of  justice,  which  also  exists  in  His 
theocratic  congregation,  but  here  has  His  positive  law  as  the 
basis  of  its  continuance  and  as  the  rule  of  its  action.     Every- 
where among  men,  but  here  pre-eminently,  those  in  authority 
are  God's  delegates  and  the  bearers  of  His  image,  and  therefore 
as  His  representatives  are  also  themselves  called  elohim,  li  gods" 
(which  the  LXX.  in  Ex.  xxi.  6  renders  to  KpLrrjpiov  tov  0€ov, 
and  the  Targums  here,  as  in  Ex.  xxii.  7,  8,  27  uniformly,  NJ^). 
The  God  who  has  conferred  this  exercise  of  power  upon  these 
subordinate  elohim,  without  their  resigning  it  of  themselves, 
now  sits  in  judgment  in  their  midst.     tt3K*  of  that  which  takes 
place  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  psalmist.     How  long,  He 
asks,  will  ye  judge  unjustly  %     7}V  ODE>  is  equivalent  to  7)V  nb>y 
BBBto?,  Lev.  xix.  15,  35  (the  opposite  is  on^p  BBP,  lviii.  2). 
How  long  will  ye  accept  the  countenance  of  the  wicked,  i.e. 
incline  to  accept,  regard,  favour  the  person  of  the  wicked  %     The 
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music,  which  here  becomes  forte,  gives  intensity  to  the  terrible 
sternness  (das  Niederdonnernde)  of  the  divine  question,  which 
seeks  to  bring  the  "gods"  of  the  earth  to  their  right  mind. 
Then  follow  admonitions  to  do  that  which  they  have  hitherto 
left  undone.  They  are  to  cause  the  benefit  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  defenceless,  of 
the  destitute,  and  of  the  helpless,  upon  whom  God  the  Law- 
giver especially  keeps  His  eye.  The  word  vh  (^K*J),  of  which 
there  is  no  evidence  until  within  the  time  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, is  synonymous  with  P^K.  77  with  DWV1  is  pointed  .77,  and 
with  JV2K1,  on  account  of  the  closer  notional  union,  77  (as  in 
lxxii.  13).  They  are  words  which  are  frequently  repeated  in 
the  prophets,  foremost  in  Isaiah  (ch.  i.  17),  with  which  is 
enjoined  upon  those  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  law,  and 
with  jurisdiction,  justice  towards  those  who  cannot  and  will  not 
themselves  obtain  their  rights  by  violence. 

Vers.  5-7.     What  now  follows  in  ver.  5  is  not  a  paren- 
thetical assertion  of   the    inefficiency  with  which   the  divine 
correction  rebounds  from  the  judges  and  rulers.     In  connec- 
tion with  this  way  of  taking  ver.  5,  the  manner  in  which  the 
divine  language  is  continued  in  ver.  6  is  harsh  and  unadjusted. 
God  Himself  speaks  in  ver.  5  of  the  judges,  but  reluctantly 
alienated  from   them ;    and  confident   of   the    futility  of   all 
attempts  to  make  them  better,  He  tells  them  their  sentence  in 
vers.  6  sq.     The  verbs  in  ver.  5a  are  designedly  without  any 
object :  complaint  of  the  widest  compass  is  made  over  their 
want  of  reason  and  understanding ;  and  iyT  takes  the  perfect 
form  in  like  manner  to  iyvcb/eao-i,,  noverunt,  cf.  xiv.  1,  Isa.  xliv. 
18.     Thus,  then,  no  result  is  to  be  expected  from  the  divine 
admonition  :  they  still  go  their  ways  in  this  state  of  mental 
darkness,  and  that,  as  the  Hithpa.  implies,  stalking  on  in  carnal 
security   and   self-complacency.      The    commands,   however, 
which  they  transgress  are  the  foundations  (cf.  xi.  3),  as  it  were 
the  shafts  and  pillars  (lxxv.  4,  cf.  Prov.  xxix.  4),  upon  which 
rests  the  permanence  of  all  earthly  relationships  which  are 
appointed  by  creation   and   regulated   by  the   Tora.      Their 
transgression  makes  the  land,  the  earth,  to  totter  physically  and 
morally,  and  is  the  prelude  of  its  overthrow.     When  the  celes- 
tial Lord  of  the  domain  thinks  upon  this  destruction  which 
injustice  and  tyranny  are  bringing  upon  the  earth,  His  wrath 
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kindles,  and  He  reminds  the  judges  and  rulers  that  it  is  His 
own  free  declaratory  act  which  has  clothed  them  with  the  god- 
like dignity  which  they  bear.  They  are  actually  elohim^  but 
not  possessed  of  the  right  of  self-government ;  there  is  a  Most 
High  (P^V)  to  whom  they  as  sons  are  responsible.  The  idea 
that  the  appellation  elohim,  which  they  have  given  to  them- 
selves, is  only  sarcastically  given  back  to  them  in  ver.  1  (Ewald, 
Olshausen),  is  refuted  by  ver.  6,  according  to  which  they  are 
really  elohim  by  the  grace  of  God.  But  if  their  practice  is  not 
an  Amen  to  this  name,  then  they  shall  be  divested  of  the 
majesty  which  they  have  forfeited ;  they  shall  be  divested  of 
the  prerogative  of  Israel,  whose  vocation  and  destiny  they 
have  belied.  They  shall  die  off  B*]^,  like  common  men  not 
rising  in  any  degree  above  the  mass  (cf.  D'JK  \J3,  opp.  B^fcj*  \33, 
iv.  3,  xlix.  3)  ;  they  shall  fall  like  any  one  (Judg.  xvi.  7, 
Obad.  ver.  11)  of  the  princes  who  in  the  course  of  history 
have  been  cast  down  by  the  judgment  of  God  (Hos.  vii.  7). 
Their  divine  office  will  not  protect  them.  For  although  justltia 
civilis  is  far  from  being  the  righteousness  that  avails  before 
God,  yet  injustitia  civilis  is  in  His  sight  the  vilest  abomination. 
Ver.  8.  The  poet  closes  with  the  prayer  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  which  he  has  beheld  in  spirit.  He  implores  God 
Himself  to  sit  in  judgment  (HB^  as  in  Lam.  iii.  59),  since 
judgment  is  so  badly  exercised  upon  the  earth.  All  peoples 
are  indeed  His  '"v^,  He  has  an  hereditary  and  proprietary 
right  among  (LXX.  and  Vulgate  according  to  Num.  xviii.  20, 
and  frequently),  or  rather  in  (2  as  in  3  PKfo,  instead  of  the 
accusative  of  the  object,  Zech.  ii.  16),  all  nations  (eOvrj) — may 
He  then  be  pleased  to  maintain  it  judicially.  The  inference 
drawn  from  this  point  backwards,  that  the  Psalm  is  directed 
against  the  possessors  of  power  among  the  Gentiles,  is  errone- 
ous. Israel  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  acts  inconsistently  with  its 
theocratic  character,  belies  its  sanctified  nationality,  is  a  HJ 
like  the  D^,  and  is  put  into  the  same  category  with  these. 
The  judgment  over  the  world  is  also  a  judgment  over  the 
Israel  that  is  become  conformed  to  the  world,  and  its  God- 
estranged  chiefs. 
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BATTLE-CRY  TO  GOD  AGAINST  ALLIED  PEOPLES. 

2  ELOHIM,  let  there  be  no  repose  to  Thee, 
Be  not  silent  and  rest  not,  O  God ! 

3  For  lo  Thine  enemies  make  a  tumult, 
And  Thy  haters  carry  the  head  high, 

4  Against  Thy  people  they  meditate  a  crafty  design, 
And  take  counsel  together  against  Thy  proteges. 

5  They  say :  "  Up !  we  will  destroy  them  from  among  the 

peoples, 
And  the   name  of   Israel   shall   not  be  remembered  any 
more  I " 

6  For  they  take  counsel  together  with  one  mind, 
Against  Thee  they  make  a  covenant : 

7  The  tents  of  Edom  and  of  the  Ishmaelites, 
Moab  and  the  Hagarenes ; 

8  Gebal  and  Ammon  and  Amalek, 
Philistia,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre ; 

9  Also  Asshur  hath  joined  itself  to  them, 

They  lend  their  arm  to  the  sons  of  Lot.      (Sela.) 

10  Do  unto  them  as  unto  Midian, 

As  unto  Sisera,  as  unto  Jabin  at  the  brook  Kishon ! 

11  They  were  destroyed  at  Endor, 
They  became  as  dung  for  the  land ; 

12  Make  them,  their  nobles,  like  Oreb  and  Zeeb, 
And  like  Zebach  and  Zalmunna  all  their  princes, 

13  Who  said : 

u  Let  us  take  possession  of  the  habitations  of  Elohim ! " 

14  My  God,  make  them  like  the  whirlwind, 
As  stubble  before  the  wind  ! 

15  As  fire,  burning  a  forest, 

And  as  flame,  singeing  mountains : 

16  Thus  do  Thou  pursue  them  with  Thy  tempest, 
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And  with  Thy  hurricane  overthrow  them  ! 

17  Fill  their  face  with  shame, 

That  they  may  seek  Thy  name,  Jahve ! 

18  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  overthrown  for  ever, 
And  let  them  be  confounded  and  perish ; 

19  And  let  them  know  that  Thou,  Thy  Name,  Jahve,  Thou 

alone, 
Art  the  Most  High  over  all  the  earth. 

The  close  of  this  Psalm  is  in  accord  with  the  close  of  the 
preceding  Psalm.     It  is  the  last  of  the  twelve  Psalms  of  Asaph 
of  the  Psalter.     The  poet  supplicates  help  against  the  many 
nations  which  have  allied  themselves  with  the  descendants  of 
Lot,  i.e.  Moab  and  Ammon,  to  entirely  root  out  Israel  as  a 
nation.     Those  who  are  fond  of  Maccabaean  Psalms  (Hitzig 
and   Olshausen),   after   the   precedent  of    van   Til   and   von 
Bengel,  find  the  circumstances  of  the  time  of  the  Psalm  in  1 
Mace.  ch.  v.,  and  Grimm  is  also  inclined  to  regard  this  as  cor- 
rect;   and  in  point  of  fact  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  €0vrj 
KVKkoOev  which  we  there  see  breaking  forth  on  all  sides,*  as  it 
were  at  a  given  signal,  against  the  Jewish  people,  who  have 
become  again  independent,  and  after  the  dedication   of   the 
Temple  doubly  self-conscious,  is  far  better  suited  to  explain  the 
Psalm  than  the  hostile  efforts  of  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  others 
to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Vaihinger,  Ewald,  and  Dillmann).     There  is,  however,  still 
another  incident   beside   that  recorded  in  1  Mace.  ch.  v.  to 
which  the  Psalm  may  be  referred,  viz.  the  confederation  of  the 
nations  for  the  extinction  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  ch.  xx.),  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  comparatively 
speaking  less  constraint.     For  the  Psalm  speaks  of  a  real  league, 
whilst  in  1  Mace.  ch.  v.  the  several  nations  made  the  attack 
without  being  allied   and   not   jointly;    then,  as   the   Psalm 
assumes  in  ver.  9,  the  sons  of   Lot,  i.e.   the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  actually  were  at  the  head  at  that  time,  whilst  in 


*  Concerning  the  viol  Bouxv  (Beni  Baijari),  1  Mace.  v.  4,  the  difficulty 
respecting  which  is  to  the  present  time  unsolved,  vid.  Wetzstein's  Excursus 
II.,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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1  Mace.  ch.  v.  the  sons  of  Esau  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place ;  and  thirdly,  at  that  time,  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat, 
as  is  recorded,  an  Asaphite,  viz.  Jahaziel,  did  actually  interpose 
in  the  course  of  events,  a  circumstance  which  coincides  remark- 
ably with  the  *]D&6.  The  league  of  that  period  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  2  Chron.  xx.  1,  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  a  part  of 
the  D^tyD  (as  it  is  to  be  read  after  the  LXX.).  But  ver.  2 
(where  without  any  doubt  D1SD  is  to  be  read  instead  of  D")ND) 
adds  the  Edomites  to  their  number,  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
further  on  (vers.  10,  22,  23)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Seir  were  with  them.  Also,  supposing  of  course  that  the 
a  Ishmaelites "  and  "Hagarenes"  of  the  Psalm  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  unfolding  of  the  DWD,  which  is  confirmed  by 
Josephus,  Antiq.  ix.  1.  2  ;  and  that  Gebal  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  Mount  Seir  of  the  chronicler,  which  is  confirmed  by 

the  JU>-  still  in  use  at  the  present  day,  there  always  remains 

a  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  Psalm  also  names  Amalek, 
Philistia,  Tyre,  and  Asshur,  of  which  we  find  no  mention  there 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.     But  these  difficulties  are  counter- 
balanced by  others  that  beset  the  reference  to  1  Mace.  ch.  v., 
viz.  that  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidse  the  Amalekites  no  longer 
existed,  and  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  men- 
tioned at  all  in  1  Mace.  ch.  v. ;  further,  that  there  the  Moabites, 
too,  are  no  longer  spoken  of,  although  some  formerly  Moabitish 
cities  of  Gileaditis  are  mentioned;  and  thirdly,  that  WK  = 
Syria  (a  certainly  possible  usage  of  the  word)  appears  in  a 
subordinate  position,  whereas  it  was,  however,  the  dominant 
power.    On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  Amalek  is  intelligi- 
ble in  connection  with  the  reference  to  2  Chron.  ch.  xx.,  and 
the  absence  of  its  express  mention  in  the  chronicler  does  not 
make  itself  particularly  felt  in  consideration  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  12. 
Philistia,  Tyre,  and  Asshur,  however,  stand  at  the  end  in  the 
Psalm,  and  might  also  even  be  mentioned  with  the  others  if 
they  rendered  aid  to  the  confederates  of  the  south-east  without 
taking  part  with  them  in  the  campaign,  as  being  a  succour  to 
the  actual  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  the  sons  of  Lot.      We 
therefore  agree  with  the  reference  of  Ps.  lxxxiii.  (as  also  of 
Ps.  xlviii.)  to  the  alliance  of  the  neighbouring  nations  against 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  has  been  already 
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recognised  by  Kimchi  and  allowed  by  K<ul,  Hengstenberg,  and 
Movers. 

Vers.  2-5.  The  poet  prays,  may  God  not  remain  an  in- 
active looker-on  in  connection  with  the  danger  of  destruction 
that  threatens  His  people.  W  (with  which  W  is  to  be  sup- 
plied) is  the  opposite  of  alertness ;  Bnn  the  opposite  of  speak- 
ing (in  connection  with  which  it  is  assumed  that  God's  word 
is  at  the  same  time  deed) ;  ttj?^  the  opposite  of  being  agitated 
and  activity.  The  energetic  future  jehemajun  gives  outward 
emphasis  to  the  confirmation  of  the  petition,  and  the  fact  that 
Israel's  foes  are  the  foes  of  God  gives  inward  emphasis  to  it. 
On  BW"»  NP3,  cf.  ex.  7.  TiD  is  here  a  secret  agreement ;  and 
*8T!P-i  elsewhere  to  deal  craftily,  here  signifies  to  craftily  plot, 
devise,  bring  a  thing  about.  T£BN  is  to  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  xxvii.  5,  xxxi.  21.  The  Hithpa.  fjjnn  alternates  here 
with  the  more  ancient  Niph.  (ver.  6).  The  design  of  the 
enemies  in  this  instance  has  reference  to  the  total  extirpation 
of  Israel,  of  the  separatist-people  who  exclude  themselves  from 
the  life  of  the  world  and  condemn  it.  ^SD,  from  being  a  people 
=  so  that  it  may  no  longer  be  a  people  or  nation,  as  in  Isa. 
vii.  8,  xvii.  1,  xxv.  2,  Jer.  xlviii.  42.  In  the  borrowed  passage, 
Jer.  xlviii.  2,  by  an  interchange  of  a  letter  it  is  naJV-DJ.  This 
Asaph  Psalm  is  to  be  discerned  in  not  a  few  passages  of  the 
prophets ;  cf.  Isa.  lxii.  6  sq.  with  ver.  2,  Isa.  xvii.  12  with 
ver.  3. 

Vers.  6-9.  Instead  of  inx  37,  1  Chron.  xii.  38,  it  is  deli- 
berant  corde  una,  inasmuch  as  YOT  on  the  one  hand  gives 
intensity  to  the  reciprocal  signification  of  the  verb,  and  on  the 
other  lends  the  adjectival  notion  to  3>.  Of  the  confederate 
peoples  the  chronicler  (2  Chron.  ch.  xx.)  mentions  the  Moab- 
ites,  the  Ammonites,  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  and  the 
Me'unim,  instead  of  which  Josephus,  Antiq.  ix.  1.  2,  says :  a 
great  body  of  Arabians.  This  crowd  of  peoples  comes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  tftwo  (as  it  is  to  be  read  in 
ver.  2  in  the  chronicler  instead  of  B")KD,  cf.  on  lx.  2);  the 
territory  of  Edom,  which  is  mentioned  first  by  the  poet,  was 
therefore  the  rendezvous.      The  tents  of  Edom  and  of  the 

Ishmaelites  are  (cf.     w\,  people)  the  people  themselves  who 
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live  in  tents.  Moreover,  too,  the  poet  ranges  the  hostile 
nations  according  to  their  geographical  position.  The  seven 
first  named  from  Edom  to  Amalek,  which  still  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  psalmist  (for  the  final  destruction  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  by  the  Simeonites,  1  Chron.  iv.  42  sq.,  falls  at  an  indeter- 
minate period  prior  to  the  Exile),  are  those  out  of  the  regions 
east  and  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  According  to  Gen.  xxv. 
18,  the  Ishmaelites  had  spread  from  Higaz  through  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai  beyond  the  eastern  and  southern  deserts  as  far 
up  as  the  countries  under  the  dominion  of  Assyria.  The 
Hagarenes  dwelt  in  tents  from  the  Persian  Gulf  as  far  as  the 
east  of  Gile~d  (1  Chron.  v.  10)  towards  the  Euphrates.     ?23, 

Jbc>-,  is  the  name  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  mountains 

situated  in  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  that  is  to  say,  the 
northern  Seiritish  mountains.  Both  Gebal  and  also,  as  it  ap- 
pears, the  Amalek  intended  here  according  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  12 
(cf.  Josephus,  Antiq.  iL  1.  2  :  '^/xo-X^/cm?,  a  part  of  Idumaea), 
belong  to  the  wide  circuit  of  Edom,  Then  follow  the  Philis- 
tines and  Phoenicians,  the  two  nations  of  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  also  appear  in  Amos  ch.  i.  (cf.  Joel  ch. 
iv.  [iii.])  as  making  common  cause  with  the  Edomites  against 
Israel.  Finally  Asshur,  the  nation  of  the  distant  north-east, 
here  not  as  yet  appearing  as  a  principal  power,  but  strengthen- 
ing (yid.  concerning  Jfl"i?,  an  arm  =  assistance,  succour,  Gese- 
nius,  Thesaurus,  p.  4336)  the  sons  of  Lot,  i.e.  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  with  whom  the  enterprise  started,  and  forming  a 
powerful  reserve  for  them.  The  music  bursts  forth  angrily  at 
the  close  of  this  enumeration,  and  imprecations  discharge  them- 
selves in  the  following  strophe. 

Vers.  10-13.  With  |HD3  reference  is  made  to  Gideon's 
victory  over  the  Midianites,  which  belongs  to  the  most  glorious 
recollections  of  Israel,  and  to  which  in  other  instances,  too, 
national  hopes  are  attached,  Isa.  ix.  3  [4],  x.  26,  cf.  Hab.  iii. 
7  ;  and  with  the  asyndeton  PM  N"}?^3  (X")?'IP?>  as  Norzi  states, 
who  does  not  rightly  understand  the  placing  of  the  Metheg)  to  the 
victory  of  Barak  and  Deborah  over  Sisera  and  the  Canaanitish 
king  Jabin,  whose  general  he  was.  The  Beth  of  ^3  is  like 
the  Beth  of  IfJJi  in  ex.  7  :  according  to  Judg.  v.  21  the  Kishon 
carried  away  the  corpses  of  the  slain  army.     'Endor,  near 
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Tabor,  and  therefore  situated  not  far  distant  from  Taanach  and 
Megiddo  (Judg.  v.  19),  belonged  to  the  battle-field.  n?^, 
starting  from  the  radical  notion  of  that  which  flatly  covers 
anything,  which  lies  in  D1,  signifying  the  covering  of  earth 
lying  flat  over  the  globe,  therefore  humus  (like  fttf,  terra,  and 
pari,  tellus),  is  here  (cf.  2  Kings  ix.  37)  in  accord  with  fljl 
(from  \iy]),  which  is  in  substance  akin  to  it.  In  ver.  12  we 
have  a  retrospective  glance  at  Gideon's  victory.  *  Oreb  and 
ZeSb  were  0^  of  the  Midianites,  Judg.  vii.  25 ;  Zebach  and 
Tsalmunna\  their  kings,  Judg.  viii.  5  sqq.*  The  pronoun  pre- 
cedes the  word  itself  in  i^D^?  as  in  Ex.  ii.  6 ;  the  heaped-up 
suffixes  Brno  (Smo)  give  to  the  imprecation  a  rhythm  and  sound 
as  of  rolling  thunder.  Concerning  TPJ,  vid.  on  ii.  6.  So  far 
as  the  matter  is  concerned,  2  Chron.  xx.  11  harmonizes  with 
ver.  13.  Canaan,  the  land  which  is  God's  and  which  He  has 
given  to  His  people,  is  called  DWK  niw  (cf.  lxxiv.  20). 

Vers.  14-17.  With  the  wg,  which  constrains  God  in 
faith,  the  "thundering  down"  begins  afresh.  ^?3  signifies  a 
wheel  and  a  whirling  motion,  such  as  usually  arises  when  the 
wind  changes  suddenly,  then  also  whatever  is  driven  about  in 

the  whirling,  Isa.  xvii.  13.f     &fc  (from  WjJ,  ^fij^  aridum  esse) 

is  the  dry  corn-stalks,  whether  as  left  standing  or,  as  in  this 
instance,  as  straw  upon  the  threshing-floor  or  upon  the  field. 
Like  a  fire  that  spreads  rapidly,  laying  hold  of  everything, 
which  burns  up  the  forest  and  singes  off  the  wooded  mountain 
so  that  only  a  bare  cone  is  left  standing,  so  is  God  to  drive 
them  before  Him  in  the  raging  tempest  of  His  wrath  and  take 
them  unawares.     The  figure  in  ver.  15  is  fully  worked  up  by 


*  The  Syriac  Hexapla  has  (Hos.  x.  14)  JJ3C&V  instead  of  \obw,  a  sub- 
stitution which  is  accepted  by  Geiger,  Deutsch.  Morgenland.  Zeitschr.  1862, 
S.  729  f.  Concerning  the  signification  of  the  above  names  of  Midianitish 
princes,  vid.  Nbldeke,  Ueber  die  Amalekiter,  S.  9. 

f  Saadia,  who  renders  the  pupa  in  lxxvii.  19  as  an  astronomical  expres- 
sion with  C-JJiH,  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  here  has  professedly  &j\  Ji\&, 
which  would  be  a  plural  form  expanded  out  of  Ajj)  _c,  "sieves"  or  4 k  tam- 
bourines; "  it  is,  however,  to  be  read,  as  in  Isa.  xvii.  13,  Codex  Oxon.,  <3bj<Jl£ 

The  verb  Jj^i,  "  to  sift,"  is  transferred  to  the  wind,  e.g.  in  Mutanabbi 
(edited  with  Wahidi's  commentary  by  Dieterici),  p.  29,  1.  6  and  6 :  "  it  is 
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Isaiah,  ch.  x.  16-19  ;  &y?  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  22.  In  the  apodosis, 
ver.  16,  the  figure  is  changed  into  a  kindred  one:  wrath  is  a 
glowing  heat  (pin)  and  a  breath  (HDEO,  Isa.  xxx.  33)  at  the 
same  time.  In  ver.  17b  it  becomes  clear  what  is  the  final  pur- 
pose towards  which  this  language  of  cursing  tends :  to  the  end 
that  all,  whether  willingly  or  reluctantly,  may  give  the  glory 
to  the  God  of  revelation.  Directed  towards  this  end  the 
earnest  prayer  is  repeated  once  more  in  the  tetrastichic  closing 
strain. 

Vers.  18,  19.  The  aim  of  the  wish  is  that  they  in  the 
midst  of  their  downfall  may  lay  hold  upon  the  mercy  of  Jahve 
as  their  only  deliverance :  first  they  must  come  to  nought,  and 
only  by  giving  Jahve  the  glory  will  they  not  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Side  by  side  with  nnx,  ver.  Ida,  is  placed  ^IP^  as  a 
second  subject  (cf.  xliv.  3,  lxix.  11).  In  view  of  ver.  176 
WP.1.  (as  in  lix.  14)  has  not  merely  the  sense  of  perceiving  so 
far  as  the  justice  of  the  punishment  is  concerned ;  the  know- 
ledge which  is  unto  salvation  is  not  excluded.  The  end  of  the 
matter  which  the  poet  wishes  to  see  brought  about  is  this,  that 
Jahve,  that  the  God  of  revelation  0p&>),  mav  become  the  All- 
exalted  One  in  the  consciousness  of  the  nations. 


as  though  the  dust  of  this  region,  when  the  winds  chase  one  another 

therein,  were  sifted,"  ^Jjyco  (*.c.  caught  up  and  whirled  round);  and  with 
other  notional  and  constructional  applications  in  Makkari,  i.  p.  102,  1.  18 : 


O    y    O  ^ 


"  it  is  as  though  its  soil  had  been  cleansed  from  dust  by  sifting,"  l^Jj -c 

(i.e.  the  dust  thereof  swept  away  by  a  whirlwind).     Accordingly  ijb-c 

signifies  first,  as  a  nom.  vicis,  a  whirling  about  (of  dust  by  the  wind),  then 
in  a  concrete  sense  a  whirlwind,  as  Saadia  uses  it,  inasmuch  as  he  makes 
use  of  it  twice  for  pa^j).  So  Fleischer  in  opposition  to  Ewald,  who  renders 
"like  the  sweepings  or  rubbish," 
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I.— THE  SYMBOLICAL  MEANING  OF  THE  WASH-POT  AND 

OF  THE  SHOE. 

On  Ps.  lx.  10  (pp.  199  sq.). 

The  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  Moah  is  my 
wash-pot,  and  upon  Edom  I  cast  my  shoe,  seems  to  me,  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  in  Syria  at  the  present  day,  to  be :  Moab 
is  the  vessel  in  which  I  wash  my  face  and  hands  clean,  i.e.  the 
country  and  people  in  which  I  acquire  to  myself  (by  its  con- 
quest) splendour  and  renown,  and  Edom  I  degrade  to  the  place 
whither  I  throw  my  cast-off  shoes,*  i.e.  I  cause  Edom  to  endure 
the  most  humiliating  treatment,  that  of  a  helot.  The  idea  is 
still  the  same,  if  the  poet  conceived  of  Edom  as  a  person  at 
whom  he  casts  his  shoe  as  an  insult.  It  is  surely  not  to  be 
doubted  that  these  first  two  members  of  the  verse — according 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  whole  Psalm — refer  to  a  conquest 
of  the  two  nations  either  as  already  completed  or  as  near  at 
hand,  since  the  third  member  of  the  verse,  having  reference  to 
the  Philistines,  speaks  with  certainty  of  such  a  conquest ;  "Winn 


*  In  the  old  Arabic  ^  is  both  singular  and  collective ;  and  so,  too, 

it  will  be  in  Hebrew,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  dual  is  not  opposed  to  this. 
The  modern  language  still  has  the  nomen  unitatis  ni?y},  but  the  Beduins  are 
very  glad  to  avoid  both  words  on  account  of  their  accord  with  Tliyh,  "  a 
curse,"  a  terrible  word  to  them ;  still  they  use  the  former  when  they  intend 
the  latter,  and  B&j'aleh  en-na*la,  "the  shoe  upon  him!"  (or  the  horse- 
shoe, for  na'l  also  has  this  meaning)  in  the  sense  of  "the  curse  upon 
him ! M  Upon  this,  too,  is  based  the  proverb :  el-weled  el-chard  jegib  li-ah'luh 
en~na'*la,  "the  dirty  child  brings  to  his  [family]  the  shoe,"  i.e.  a  bad  child 
brings  a  curse  upon  his  [family]  (cf.  Tantawi's  Traite,  p.  119).  The  word 
nd'l  is  still  found  now-a-days,  but  almost  exclusively  among  the  nomads 
and  the  kardwina  (the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  the  desert).  The  shoe 
together  with  the  latchete  or  thongs  is  cut  out  of  the  raw  hide  of  a  slaugh- 
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may  be  understood  of  a  battle-cry  (when  the  fight  is  at  hand) 
or  a  cry  for  vengeance  (after  the  conquest). 

The  pregnant  language  of  poetry  is  satisfied  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  wash-pot  in  order  to  bring  before  the  mind  the 
figure  so  familiar  to  the  Semite  of  "  washing  one's  self  white," 
i.e.  to  acquire  a  reputation.  In  the  Arabian  poets  the  meta- 
phor not  unfrequently  is  "  to  wash  one's  self  white  in  the  blood 

•"  O  "  t3/ 

of  the  enemies"  (Ijmll  a  Jo  *&T3  l/4#)*     ^n  *ne  language  of 

/   / 

common  life  &$>- J\  ^oIjo  {candor  faciei)  is  a  broad  notion,  for 
everything  good  and  beautiful  that  a  man   does  or  receives 

makes  his  face  white  (&^-j  ^Liuy).     Now,  since  the  one  or  the 

other  is  often  taking  place,  one  also  very  frequently  hears  the 
expression  made  use  of.  We  see  from  Isa.  i.  16-18,  Job  ix. 
30,  and  Pro  v.  xxx.  12,  that  among  the  Hebrews  too  the  figura- 
tive phrase  of  washing  one's  self  white  had  a  far  more  extended 
application  than  it  might  seem  according  to  Ps.  li.  9 ;  and  a 
conquest  of  the  Moabites  must  have  furnished  an  Israelitish 

king  with  the  te>-JI  u°^H  before  his  people.     The  opposite  is 

the  <te>-J^  jU-j  (nigr  or  faciei),  which  is  brought  about  by  every- 
thing bad  and  ugly  that  one  does  or  suffers.  Since  the  denying 
of  a  request,  unsuccessful  mediation  between  disputants,  the 
non-acceptance  of  a  present,  and  the  not  returning  of  a  greet- 

ing  blackens  the  face  {^>-j   ty^i)  °^  *he  petitioner,  of  the 


tered  or  fallen  camel,  and  while  moist  fitted  on  to  the  foot,  in  order  that  in 
drying  it  may  receive  the  shape  of  the  foot.  The  Syrian  peasantry  in  the 
present  day  wear  the  red  or  yellow  gezma  a  handbreadth  high,  a  kind  of 
boot ;  and  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  towns  the  red  surmeia  reaching  to 
the  ankle,  a  real  shoe  ;  whilst  the  more  prosperous  wear  a  yellow  under- 
shoe  (kalshiri)  and  a  red  over-shoe  (babuga,  collective  bdbug  and  bawdbig). 
These  four  foreign  words  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  thing  itself  is  of  foreign 
origin  ;  yet  the  simple  surmeia,  which  is  also  called  merkub  (^D"io),  is  very 
old  in  the  cities  of  Syria  and  of  Palestine.  According  to  Amos  ii.  6,  viii. 
6,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  real  leathern  shoe  was  al&o  under- 
stood among  the  Hebrews  by  the  word  ty). 
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mediator,  of  the  giver,  and  of  him  who  greets,  it  comes  to  pass 
that  in  a  Syrian  town  one  almost  daily  meets  with  the  expres- 
sion, as  with  the  "  blackened"  individual  himself ;  cf.  Burck- 
hardt,  Arabic  Proverbs,  pp.  48  sq. ;  Freytag,  Prov.  Arab.  iii.  p. 
239  (No.  1435  and  No.  1436),*  and  p.  534. 

As  to  the  second  member  of  the  verse,  the  shoe,  as  being 
the  commonest  part  of  one's  clothing,  is  the  figure  of  vileness 
and  despicableness ;  and  one  would  no  more  think  of  mention- 
ing the  shoe  than  the  indecent  word  chard,  u  dung,"  without 
saving  one's  self  in  the  presence  of  the  hearer  by  the  addition 
of  the  words  agellah  Allah,  a  may  God  glorify  thee ! "  The 
proverb  adhall  min  en-ndH,  il  more  common  than  the  shoe,"  is 
found  in  Freytag,  Prov.  Arab.  i.  514 ;  the  same  in  meaning 
with  this  is  adhall  min  el-hidhd,  ibid.  p.  516.  On  the  first 
Meidanl  quotes  two  verses  of  poetry.  The  one  runs  thus: 
"  The  cheek  of  the  Kulebites  more  easily  undergoes  the  dis- 
gracing touch  than  the  shoe"  (which  the  feet  tread  in  the 
dirt)  ;  the  other  is :  "  Accustomed  to  many  years'  disgrace,  they 
accommodate  themselves  more  easily  to  the  footsteps  than  does 
the  shoe."  Here  belongs,  too,  jd  habbadhd  el-munta  limuna 
kidmd  (in  Freytag,  iii.  513) — "  Oh  what  a  nice  thing  it  is  to 
draw  on  one's  shoes  standing!"  i.e.  to  associate  with  the  common 
people  without  making  one's  self  common.f  If  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  be  compared  to  the  shoe,  it  is  a  still  greater  disgrace 
to  be  struck  with  one.  Being  warned  of  the  presence  of  a  foe, 
the  Arab,  in  order  to  express  the  greatest  possible  contempt 
of  this  foe,  cries :  bdbugi  'aid  rd!suh,%  u  my  shoe  upon  his 
head,"  i.e.  it  only  requires  a  few  blows  with  my  shoe  to  be  rid 
of  him.  A  discharged  bad  servant  sends  to  ask  his  master  to 
take  him  on  again,  and  the  master  answers  the  intermediary  : 
jegi  wa-jachodh  surmeiati  'aid  kafdh,  "he  may  come   if   he 

*  Freytag  has  here  erroneously  translated  the  word  sawdd  by  opes. 
The  proverb  is:  misfortune  upon  misfortune  makes  the  heart  blind,  i.e. 

a.  ** 

breaks  the  spirit  and  energy.  In  Damascus  they  say  L-^iii^  lj**?.  j*^> 
"poverty  makes  the  heart  blind." 

t  The  anecdote  given  on  this  proverb  by  Meidani  is  one  of  those  bad 
jokes  such  as  the  Arabs  have  on  a  great  many  of  their  proverbs. 

X  Instead  of  babtigi  they  also  say  surmeiati,  and  in  the  country  always 
gezmati.  This  swaggering  phrase  is  very  frequent  among  the  common 
people ;  I  have,  however,  never  seen  it  put  into  practice. 
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wishes  to  have  my  shoe  upon  his  head,"  i.e.  I  would  drive  him 
away  again  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner.  The  Khaliph 
Mutewekkil  sent  to  the  Imam  Ahmed  (Ibn  Hanbal)  to  ask 
him  to  pray  for  one  of  the  maidens  of  his  palace  who  had 
epilepsy :  the  imam  took  off  his  shoe  (nd  I),  gave  it  to  the  mes- 
senger, and  saiu :  Go,  place  it  at  the  bed-head  of  the  maiden 
and  say,  "Ahmed  sends  to  ask  whether  thou  wilt  depart  from 
the  maiden  or  have  seventy  counted  out  with  this  shoe?"  The 
messenger  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the  evil  spirit  (el-mdrid) 
answered  through  the  mouth  of  the  maiden  :  a  I  obey !  If 
Ahmed  had  commanded  me  to  leave  the  'Irak,  I  would  do  it." 
And  he  came  out  of  her  and  fled,  and  the  maiden  was  made 
whole,  etc.  (mss.  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  Section 
Wetzstein,  ii.  No.  355,  folio  113a).  In  Damascus  they  say  of 
a  cunning,  wicked  man,  proverbially :  darab  esh~Shetdn  alf 
bdbuga,  u  he  struck  Satan  a  thousand  times  with  his  shoe,"  i.e. 
Satan  was  his  disciple,  but  was  such  a  bungler  in  comparison 
with  his  master  that  he  treated  him  in  the  most  contemptible 
manner,  and  sought  to  discipline  him  by  means  of  the  vilest 
kind  of  punishment.  Another  Damascene  proverb  runs :  eU 
gehennam  b£n  el-bawdbig9  u  Hell  is  among  the  shoes."  The 
reception-room  of  houses  in  the  city  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  very  much  larger  part  is  furnished  with  carpets  and 
divans,  and  here  the  guests  sit ;  the  lesser  part,  called  'ataba,  is 
from  one  to  three  steps  lower,  and  here  the  attendants,  slaves, 
and  all  contemptible  people  who  do  not  dare  to  go  up  higher, 
stand.  Here,  too,  stand  the  over-shoes  of  those  who  sit  in  the 
upper  part.  The  proverb  therefore  signifies,  that  the  feeling  of 
being  unhonoured  and  condemned,  of  being  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  place  where  the  others  set  their  shoes,  resembles  the  pains 
of  hell.*  This  proverb  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  the  fii-st  of  the 
two  interpretations  of  Ps.  lx.  106  indicated  above  as  possible  ; 
whilst  in  support  of  the  second  we  may  call  to  mind  that  enact- 
ment of  El-Hdkim  biamr-Allahj  according  to  which  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  the  Christians  were  compelled  to  hang  wooden 
crosses  and  the  Jews  wooden  shoes  about  their  necks,  which 

*  As  is  well  known,  the  Arabs  are  not  so  sensitive  to  anything  as  they 
are  to  outward  distinctions  ;  and  the  words  of  the  poet  Abu  Farras :  land 
es-sadr  an  el-kahr,  M  we  desire  the  seat  of  honour  or  the  grave,"  are  uttered 
by  every  Arab  from  the  very  soul. 
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they  were  not  allowed  to  take  off  even  in  the  bath.  That  this 
was  designed  solely  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  is  clear  from  the 
further  points  of  that  enactment,  viz.  that  both  parties  were 
allowed  to  wear  only  black  turbans ;  not  to  ride  upon  horses, 
but  only  upon  donkeys  without  saddle-cloths  ;  not  to  have  any 
Moslem  servants,  etc.  (mss.  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin, 
Section  Wetzstein,  ii.  No.  351,  fol.  167r). 

The  supposition  of  many  expositors,  that  the  taking  pos- 
session of  Edom  is  to  be  understood  by  the  casting  of  the  shoe 
upon  it,  I  hold  to  be  incorrect.  In  his  work  on  the  Psalms 
(ii.  33)  Hitzig  observes  in  its  favour :  "  The  shoe  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  a  thing  that  has  a  master,  for  one  says 
of  a  divorced  woman,  '  she  was  my  slipper,  and  I  have  cast  her 
off*  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  1831,  p.  113);  to 
take  it  off  may  therefore  mean  to  give  up  a  property,  accord- 
ing to  Deut.  xxv.  9,  Ruth  iv.  7  sq.,  and  to  cast  it  upon  or  at 
something  may  mean  to  take  possession  of  it."  Here  I  must 
first  show  that  the  quotation  from  Burckhardt  is  a  phrase  of 
which  variations  are  to  be  met  with.  The  figure  of  the  shoe 
as  symbolizing  rejection  is  used  only  by  the  common  people, 
and  only  by  these  when  any  one  is  aroused  by  offensive  re- 
proaches, or  when  filled  with  hatred  against  the  divorced  or  her 
family.  The  dweller  in  Haur&n  in  this  case  says  in  opposition 
to  the  reproach :  thobi  wa-shalahtuh,  u  it  was  my  shirt,  and  I 
have  taken  it  off."  A  father  or  a  brother  who  (and  this  is  a 
custom  of  the  country)  has  slain  his  daughter  or  sister  that 
has,  as  a  virgin,  been  seduced,  turns  aside  the  reproaches  of 
strangers  with  the  standing  phrase :  isbai  wa-Jeatatuh,  u  it 
was  my  own  finger,  and  I  have  cut  it  off,"  or :  isbai  wa-dby 
katatuhj  "  it  was  my  own  finger,  and  it  became  unsound,  so  I 
cut  it  off,"  i.e.  it  was  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  not  that  of  a 
stranger,  what  right  have  you  therefore  to  call  me  to  account  ? 
But  the  two  Scripture  passages  only  favour  that  interpretation 
in  a  very  slight  degree.  In  Deut.  xxv.  9,  where  the  despised 
widow  takes  off  the  shoe  of  her  brother-in-law  and  spits  into 
his  face,  she  means  simply  to  disgrace  him.  If  the  right  of 
determining  for  one's  self  were  transferred  to  her  together  with 
the  shoe,  then  the  act  of  taking  off  the  shoe  ought  not  to  have 
been  performed  by  her,  but  by  him,  since  she  cannot  herself 
take  this  right  upon  herself.     And  when  the  man  was  called 
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u  barefoot "  from  this  time  forth,  this  epithet  would  no  longer 
be  a  stigma  upon  him,  which  it  is  evidently  intended  to  be, 
but  would  signify  nothing  more  than  u  the  possessionless  one," 
which  would  have  no  meaning.  The  taking  off  of  the  shoe  is, 
however,  here  designed  to  say :  As  thou  despisest  thy  deceased 
brother  and  his  widow,  so  shalt  thou  be  like  those  despised  and 
destitute  ones  who  have  not  the  meanest  article  of  clothing,  the 
shoe,  and  who  are  obliged  to  walk  barefooted  upon  the  sharp 
and  hot  stones,  and  in  snow,  in  rain,  and  in  dirt. 

Ruth  iv.  7,  8  is  very  different  from  this  passage.  Kere 
one  man  delivers  his  shoe  to  another  man  certainlv  as  the  si^n 
of  the  transfer  of  a  right,  yet  without  the  unclean  shoe  as  such 
being  in  general  the  symbol  of  ownership  or  property.  For 
this  no  authenticated  evidence  is  to  be  found.  It  is  rather 
that  his  handing  over  the  shoe  is  only  the  visible  sign  of  the 
act  of  delivering  up  and  taking  possession  (of  the  teslim  and 
tesellum),  by  means  of  which  a  sale,  exchange,  renunciation,  or 
presentation  becomes  an  established  fact  ("UT"t3  D5P?).  If  an 
article  of  clothing  be  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because  thereby 
one  would  seemingly  part  with  an  actual  possession,  then  it 
might  also  be  some  other  article.  If,  however,  we  may  argue 
from  the  simple  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hauran  at  the 
present  day,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  concerning  the  clothing  of  the  ancient  Scripture  times, 
then  there  would  frequently,  especially  in  the  country,  only  be 
the  mantle  besides  the  shoe  at  one's  disposal ;  and  even  this  a 
person  would  not  always  have  with  him  in  the  hot  season. 
This  is  apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  choice  of  the 
shoe  was  favoured  by  its  meanness,  which  would  say  that  one 
lightly  parted  with  the  object  given  up,  and  gave  it  heartily  to 
the  other. 


II.— -CONCERNING  THE  viol  Baidv  IN  1  MACC.  V.  4. 
On  Ps.  lxxxiii.  (p.  406,  note). 

The  viol  Baldv  were  a  small  tribe,  by  name  JJ3  *?3.     In  the 
Arabian  genealogies  the  word  ^Aju  not  unfrequently  occurs,  as 
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a  name  of  men ;  even  the  Kdmus  under  ^jo  has  an  Is.  y\ 
^Iaj    ^j.     Its  appellative  signification  is  that  of  the  proper 

names  j^ls  and  J-a-y,  viz.  discernens  seu  ratione  seu  gladio. 

With  respect  to  the  abode  of  the  Beni  Baijdn,  from  the 
fact  that  Judas  found  it  to  be  the  best  opportunity  of  inflict- 
ing upon  them  the  appointed  chastisement  for  highway  rob- 
beries when  he  had  surprised  and  smitten  the  Edomites  in  the 
valley  of  the  'Araba,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  much-frequented  high- 
roads in  the  valley  of  the  'Araba.     An  important  junction  of 

the  roads  of  that  district  is  the  Ghamr-weW  (j*jA\)*  which  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  annals  of  Islam.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  'Araba,  distant  two  caravan  marches  north  of  Aila,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  ruins  of  Soghar  in  the  south-west 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  here  the  main  road  leading  from  Aila 
to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem  intersects  the  road  which  led  from 
Egypt  to  Petra  and  farther  east.  The  caravans  going  from 
Aila  to  Ghazza  certainly  did  not  touch  at  Ghamr,  since,  as  at 
the  present  day,  they  used  to  take  the  more  westerly  direction 
farther  south,  but  they  were  always  obliged  to  halt  at  the  drink- 
ing-places  of  the  Wddi  el-Lahjdna,  which  lie  scarcely  ten  hours 
south-west  of  Ghamr.  They  therefore  likewise  remained 
within  the  range  of  the  robbers,  if  these  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains which  lie  between  Ghamr  and  that  wadi.     This  moun- 

tain  range  is,  however,  called  Gebel  el-Baijdna  (iboJI  J^r)> 
which  is  synonymous  with  Gebel  Bern  Baijdn;  for  ever  since 
the  Arabic  language  has  given  up  the  use  of  the  plural  in  un 

and  in  for  gentile  nouns,   ^3 Lull,  "the  Baijanite,"  takes  the 

form  i)bjl!,  u  the  Balanites."  f  Burckhardt  (Travels  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  London  1822,  4to,  p.  444),  setting  out 


*  Usually  called  Ghamr  el-  Arabat  in  distinction  from  another  watering- 
place  and  highroad-station  of  the  same  name  between  Ma  an  and  Tenia. 
t  For  the  most  part,  as  one  will  be  aware,  the  gentile  noun  is  fond  of 

the  broken  plural,  e.g.  jfj^^vll  (from  the  singular  ^^jlsj-),  "the  Beni 
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from  'Ain  es-Sadika  at  the  northern  end  of  Gebel  Sherah 
towards  Egypt,  crossed  the  'Araba  south  of  Ghamr.  His 
language  in  reference  to  the  matter  in  hand  is  as  follows : 
"  We  were  one  hour  and  a  half  in  crossing  the  Araba,  direc- 
tion W.  by  N.  In  some  places  the  sand  is  very  deep,  but  it  is 
firm,  and  the  camels  walk  over  it  without  sinking.  .  .  .  There 
is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  road  or  of  any  other  work 
of  human  art  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  On  the  other  side  we 
ascended  the  western  chain  of  mountains.  The  mountain 
opposite  to  us  appeared  to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  whole 


Gcibir"  (Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  405)  ;  isLs^ll*-^  (from  the  singu- 

lar     -^JLtf),  "the  Beni  Sdlih  (ibid.  p.  489);  compare  besides,  <LojljU!t, 

/    /  /  /  / 

£yi«JkH,  iXLUxl^,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  of  Beirut,  of  Antioch. 

By  analogy  one  would  expect  to  meet  with  a  plural  djuboH  from  ^jbu^  ; 
but  such  a  plural  is  not  possible  on  phonetic  grounds,  and  therefore,  too, 
the  JLx-j  Ju  (a  tribe  in  the  Trachonitis)  is  called  only  J] bud!,  and  not 
/3jL\jwJI.  Also  from  a  plural  <Gubo  one  could  not  with  certainty  infer  a 
singular     J  bo,  since  the  ^.  of  the  final  syllable  in  the  pluralis  fractus  of 

gentilia  is  very  frequently  a  servile  letter,  e.g.  in  ijubdJI  (from  the  singular 

/ 

JudJI),  the  Beni  Leith  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  420),  £ >j\J&\  (from  the 

singular  ^c,  •*]!),  "the  dwellers  in  the  Ghor"  (Burckhardt,  ibid.  p.  391)  ; 

cf.  besides,  <£Ju*U^dl   and  kJ\yA\   (from  the  singular  ^2A^\  and 
/  /  / 

1^4*2!]),  "the  inhabitants  of  Emesa  and  Tyre."    Since  the  form  iJl*j  is 

become  a  very  favourite  collective  of  A\xi  (cf.  liassada,  the  mowers; 
reggdda,  the  reapers ;  derrdsa,  the  threshers ;  keijdla,  the  measurers  of  the 
corn;  tarraba,  the  tillers  of  the  ground;  lebbdna,  the  brickmakers,  etc.), 
it  is  natural  simply  to  foist  the  name  of  ancestor  of  the  tribe  Baijdn  on  the 
collective  Baijdna  as  the  singular.  This  supposition  is,  however,  unneces- 
sary, since  in  connection  with  other  word -formations  too  the  ^j  of  the 

nisba  disappears  in  the  collective;  cf.  i\J<d\,  <JJu*^H,  tv*juJ!,  Oz^JW, 
all  of  which  are  names  of  nomadic  tribes,  the  singulars  of  which  are 


-      O    /  j 


^jj+^s,,   ^U*-,   ^XJJ^),        -£U^j. 
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chain,  as  far  as  I  could  see  N.  and  S. ;    it  is  called  Djebel 

Beyane  (djbu  Ja>-)  ;  the  height  of  this  chain,  however,  is  not 
half  that  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is  intersected  by 
numerous  broad  Wadys  in  which  the  Talh  tree  grows  ;  the  rock 
is  entirely  silicious,  of  the  same  species  as  that  of  the  desert 
which  extends  from  hence  to  Suez.  .  .  .  After  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  gentle  ascent  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hills.  .  .  ." 
The  article  is  wanting  before  Beyane  in  Burckhardt ;  perhaps 
the  name  given  to  the  mountain  to  him  by  some  of  his  attend- 
ants was  G.  Beydn,  "mountain  of  the  (Bent)  Baijdn"  and 
by  others  G.  el-Beydne,  a  mountain  of  the  Baijanites/'  so  that 
he  regarded  the  absence  of  the  article  in  the  one  and  the  form 
of  the  other  as  the  more  correct.  One  of  those  u  broad  wadys," 
— perhaps  the  one  on  which  was  situated  the  fortress  destroyed 
by  Judas, — is  called,  according  to  Robinson  (Biblical  Researches 
in  Palestine^  2d  edition,  i.  182,  1st  ed.  i.  269,  etc.),  the  u  Wadi 

of  the  Baijdnites"  ["  el-Bey  dneh"~\  (&bu^  u^jlj).  Here  also 
belongs  a  statement  in  the  Geographical  Lexicon  of  Abu'Obeid 
el-Bekri  (died  487  of  the  Higra),  which  Juynboll  unfortunately 
gives  incompletely  in  his  edition  of  Xa\j^\  c_jU£  (vol.  iv.  p. 

416),  as  follows:  ^sv!\  ^**U  j^l^u  ^fy*  JuJoSJllj  -*ui]b  ^bo, 

"  Baijdn  with  double  a  and  a  doubled  Jod  is  a  locality  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ghamr,  etc."     Probably  in  the  original  text 

used  by  Bekri  it  stood  ^bo  2j^  or  ^bu  Jjc>-  (the  ruins  of 
Baijan,  or  the  mountain  of  Baijan).  Bekrl,  however,  imagin- 
ing that  in  ^bo  he  had  the  proper  name  not  of  a  people  but 
of  a  locality,  substituted  for  the  hj>~  or  Jas>-  standing  before  it 

the  word  *-^<,  which  had  at  one  time  become  stereotyped,  and 
by  which  those  compilers  described  everything  when  possible. 
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THIRD  BOOK  OF  THE  PSALTEE  (CONTINUED) 
Ps.  LXXIII.-LXXXIX. 


PSALM    LXXXIV. 

LONGING  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD,  AND  FOR  THE 
HAPPINESS  OF  DWELLING  THERE. 

2  HOW  lovely  are  Thy  dwelling-places,  Jahve  of  Hosts ! 

3  My  soul  longeth,  yea  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  Jahve, 
My  heart  and  my  flesh  sing  for  joy  towards  the  living  God. 

4  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  a  house, 
And  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself, 
Where  she  hath  sheltered  her  young — 
Thine  altars,  Jahve  of  Hosts, 

My  King  and  my  God. 

5  Blessed  are  they  who  dwell  in  Thy  house, 
They  shall  still  praise  Thee.     (Sela.) 

6  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee — 
The  pilgrims'  ways  are  in  their  heart. 

7  Passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca, 
They  make  it  a  place  of  springs, 

The  rain  also  enshroudeth  it  in  blessings. 

8  They  go  from  strength  to  strength, 
There  stand  they  before  Elohim  in  Zion : 
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9  "  Jahve  Elohim  of  Hosts, 
Oh  hear  my  prayer, 
Give  ear,  O  God  of  Jacob!"     (Sela.) 

10  Thou  our  Shield,  look  into  it,  Elohim, 
And  look  upon  the  face  of  Thine  anointed ! 

11  For  better  is  a  day  in  Thy  courts  than  a  thousand ; 

I  had  rather  lie  upon  the  threshold  in  the  house  of  my  God, 
Than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness. 

12  For  a  sun  and  shield  is  Jahve  Elohim. 
Grace  and  glory  doth  Jahve  dispense, 

He  doth  not  withhold  any  good  thing  from  those  who  walk 
in  uprightness. 

13  Jahve  of  Hosts, 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  Thee. 

With  Ps.  lxxxiii.  the  circle  of  the  Asaphic  songs  is  closed 
(twelve  Psalms,  viz.  one  in  the  Second  Book  and  eleven  in  the 
Third),  and  with  Ps.  lxxxiv.  begins  the  other  half  of  the  Ko- 
rahitic  circle  of  songs,  opened  by  the  last  of  the  Korahitic  Elo- 
him-Psalms.  True,  Hengstenberg  (transl.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p. 
xlv)  says  that  no  one  would,  with  my  Symbolce,  p.  22,  regard  this 
Ps.  lxxxiv.  as  an  Elohimic  Psalm  ;  but  the  marks  of  the  Elohimic 
style  are  obvious.  Not  only  that  the  poet  uses  Elohim  twice, 
and  that  in  ver.  8,  where  a  non-Elohimic  Psalm  ought  to  have 
said  Jahve;  it  also  delights  in  compound  names  of  God,  which 
are  so  heaped  up  that  Jahve  Tsebaoth  occurs  three  times,  and 
the  specifically  Elohimic  Jahve  Elohim  Tsebaoth  once. 

The  origin  of  this  Psalm  has  been  treated  of  already  in 
connection  with  its  counterpart,  Ps.  xlii.-xliii.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
heartfelt  and  intelligent  expression  of  the  love  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Jahve  which  yearns  towards  it  out  of  the  distance,  and  calls 
all  those  happy  who  have  the  like  good  fortune  to  have  their 
home  there.  The  prayer  takes  the  form  of  an  intercession  for 
God's  anointed ;  for  the  poet  is  among  the  followers  of  David, 
the  banished  one.*     He  does  not  pray,  as  it  were,  out  of  his 


*  Nic.  Nc-nnen  takes  a  different  view  in  bis  Dissertatio  de  Tzippor  et 
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soul  (Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  von  Gerlach),  but  for  him;  for 
loving  Jahve  of  Hosts,  the  heavenly  King,  he  also  loves  His 
inviolably  chosen  one.  And  wherefore  should  he  not  do  so, 
since  with  him  a  new  era  for  the  neglected  sanctuary  had 
dawned,  and  the  delightful  services  of  the  Lord  had  taken  a 
new  start,  and  one  so  rich  in  song?  With  him  he  shares  both 
joy  and  grief.  With  his  future  he  indissolubly  unites  his  own. 
To  the  Precentor  upon  the  Gittith,  the  inscription  runs,  by 
Bene-Korahj  a  Psalm.  Concerning  rpri2n"?y,  vid.  on  viii.  1. 
The  structure  of  the  Psalm  is  artistic.  It  consists  of  two  halves 
with  a  distichic  asAr^-conclusion.     The  schema  is  3.  5.  2  |  5. 

D .   0.  O.  &• 

Vers.  2-5.  How  loved  and  lovely  (rriTT)  is  the  sacred 
dwelling-place  (plur.  as  in  xliii.  3)  of  the  all-commanding,  re- 
demptive God,  viz.  His  dwelling-place  here  below  upon  Zion ! 
Thither  the  poet  is  drawn  by  the  deeply  inward  yearning  of 
love,  which  makes  him  pale  (^P??  from  *]p37  to  grow  pale,  xvii. 
12)  and  consumes  him  (»173  as  in  Job  xix.  27).  His  heart  and 
flesh  joyfully  salute  the  living  God  dwelling  there,  who,  as  a 
never-failing  spring,  quenches  the  thirst  of  the  soul  (xlii.  3)  ; 
the  joy  that  he  feels  when  he  throws  himself  back  in  spirit  into 
the  long- denied  delight  takes  possession  even  of  his  bodily 
nature,  the  bitter-sweet  pain  of  longing  completely  fills  him 
(lxiii.  2).  The  mention  of  the  "courts"  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Davidic  Psalm  lxv.  5,  occurring  only  in  the  anonymous 
Psalms)  does  not  preclude  the  reference  of  the  Psalm  to  the 
tent-temple  on  Zion.  The  Tabernacle  certainly  had  only  one 
"ivn ;  the  arrangement  of  the  Davidic  tent-temple,  however,  is 
indeed  unknown  to  us,  and,  according  to  reliable  traces,*  it  may 
be  well  assumed  that  it  was  more  gorgeous  and  more  spacious 
than  the  old  Tabernacle  which  remained  in  Gibeon.  In  ver. 
4  the  preference  must  be  given  to  that  explanation  which 
makes  T,nin2Tp"nx  dependent  upon  n^VJ?,  without  being  obliged 
to  supply  an  intermediate  thought  like  T))2  (with  hardening 


Deror,  etc.,  1741.  He  considers  one  of  the  Ephraimites  who  were  brought 
back  to  the  fellowship  of  the  true  worship  of  God  in  the  reign  of  Jehobha- 
pbat  (2  Chron.  xix.  4)  to  be  the  subject  of  the  Psalm. 

*   Vid.  Knobel  on  Exodus,  S.  253-257,  especially  S.  255. 
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Dagesh  like  |3,  Gen.  xix.  38,  vid.  the  rule  at  lii.  5)  and  |i?.  as  a 
more  definite  statement  of  the  object  which  the  poet  has  in 
view.      The  altars,  therefore,  or  (what  this  is  meant  to  say 
without  any  need  for  taking  riN  as  a  preposition)  the  realm, 
province  of  the  altars  of  Jahve — this  is  the  house,  this  the  nest 
which  sparrow  and  swallow  have  found  for  themselves  and  their 
young.     The  poet  thereby  only  indirectly  says,  that  birds  have 
built  themselves  nests  on  the  Temple-house,   without  giving 
any  occasion  for  the  discussion  whether  this  has  taken  place  in 
reality.     By  the  bird  that  has  found  a  comfortable  snug  home 
on  the  place  of  the  altars  of  Jahve  in  the  Temple-court  and  in 
the  Temple-house,  he  means  himself,    lisy  (from  ia¥)  is  a  general 
name  for  whistling,  twittering  birds,  like  the  finch*  and  the 
sparrow,  just  as  the  LXX.  here  renders  it.    *rtTi  is  not  the  turtle- 
dove (LXX.,  Targum,  and  Syriac),  but  the  swallow,  which  is 
frequently  called  even  in  the  Talmud  1VH  TiB¥  (=  n^9),  and 
appears  to  take  its  name  from  its  straightforward  darting,  as  it 
were,  radiating  flight  (cf.  Arabic  jadurru  of  the  horse  :  it  darts 
straight  forward).     Saadia  renders  durije,  which  is  the  name 
of  the  sparrow  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (vid.  Wetzstein's  Ex- 
cursus I.  at  the  end  of  this  volume).     After  the  poet  has  said 
that  his  whole  longing  goes  forth  towards  the  sanctuary,  he 
adds  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise  (D|  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  clause  and  belonging  to  the  whole  sentence,  as  e.g. 
in  Isa.  xxx.  33  ;  Ewald,  §  352,  b)  :  he,  the  sparrow,  the  swallow, 
has  found  a  house,  a  nest,  viz.  the  altars  of  Jahve  of  Hosts, 
his   King  and  his  God  (xliv.  5,  xlv.  7),  who  gloriously  and 
inaccessibly  protects  him,  and  to  whom  he  unites  himself  with 
most  heartfelt  and  believing  love.     The  addition  u  where  (TJ'X 
as  in  xcv.  9,  Num.  xx.  13)  she  layeth  her  young,"  is  not  without 
its  significance.     One  is  here  reminded  of  the  fact,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple  the  sons  of  the  priests  were  called 
n???  *£H?>  and  the  Levite  poet  means  himself  together  with  his 
family ;  God's  altars  secure  to  them  shelter  and  sustenance. 
How   happy,    blessed,    therefore,    are    those   who    enjoy   this 
good  fortune,  which   he  now  longs  for  again  with  pain  in  a 
strange  country,  viz.  to  be  able  to  make  his  home  in  the  house 
of  such  an  adorable  and  gracious  God  !     "liy  here  signifies,  not 

*    VuL  Tobler.  DenkbliiUer  aus  Jerusalem,  1853,  S.  117. 
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M  constantly"  (Gen.  xlvi.  29),  for  which  Ton  would  have  been 
used,  but  "yet,"  as  in  xlii.  6.  The  relation  of  ver.  5b  to  5a  is 
therefore  like  xli.  2.  The  present  is  dark,  but  it  will  come  to 
pass  even  yet  that  the  inmates  of  God's  house  (ol/celoo  rov  Qeov, 
Eph.  ii.  10)  will  praise  Him  as  their  Helper.  The  music  here 
strikes  in,  anticipating  this  praise. 

Vers.  G-13.  This  second  half  takes  up  the  "blessed"  of  the 
distichic  epode  (eVwSo?)  of  the  first,  and  consequently  joins 
member  to  member  chain-like  on  to  it.  Many  hindrances  must 
be  cleared  away  if  the  poet  is  to  get  back  to  Zion,  his  true 
home ;  but  his  longing  carries  the  surety  within  itself  of  its 
fulfilment:  blessed,  yea  in  himself  blessed,  is  the  man,  who  has 
his  strength  (TijJ  only  here  plene)  in  God,  so  that,  consequently, 
the  strength  of  Him  to  whom  all  things  are  possible  is  mighty 
in  his  weakness.  What  is  said  in  ver.  $b  is  less  adapted  to  be 
the  object  of  the  being  called  blessed  than  the  result  of  that 
blessed  relationship  to  God.  What  follows  shows  that  the 
"  high-roads"  are  not  to  be  understood  according  to  Isa.  xl.  3  sq., 
or  any  other  passage,  as  an  ethical,  notional  figure  (Venema, 
Hengstenberg,  Hitzig,  and  others),  but  according  to  Isa.  xxxiii. 
8  (cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  21),  with  Aben-Ezra,  Vatablus,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  expositors,  of  the  roads  leading  towards  Zion ;  not, 
however,  as  referring  to  the  return  from  the  Exile,  but  to  the 
going  up  to  a  festival :  the  pilgrim-high-roads  with  their  sepa- 
rate halting-places  (stations)  were  constantly  present  to  the 
mind  of  such  persons.  And  though  they  may  be  driven  never 
so  far  away  from  them,  they  will  nevertheless  reach  the  goal 
of  their  longing.  The  most  gloomy  present  becomes  bright  to 
them  :  passing  through  even  a  terrible  wilderness,  they  turn  it 
(VttW*)  into  a  place  of  springs,  their  joyous  hope  and  the  infinite 
beauty  of  the  goal,  which  is  worth  any  amount  of  toil  and 
trouble,  afford  them  enlivening  comfort,  refreshing  strengthen- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  arid  steppe.  N???  pB?  does  n°t  signify 
the  "  Valley  of  weeping,"  as  Hupfeld  at  last  renders  it  (LXX. 

KoCkdha  tov  fc\av6/j,covo<;),  although  Burckhardt  found  a  ^jj\» 
&jl\  (Valley  of  weeping)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai.     In 

Hebrew  "weeping"  is  *33,  rua,  1*^3,  not  N33.  Renan,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  his  Vie  de  Jesus,  understands  the  expression 
to  mean  the  last  station  of  those  who  journey  from  northern 
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Palestine  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan  towards  Jerusalem,  viz. 
Ain  el-Haramije,  in  a  narrow  and  gloomy  valley  where  a  black 
stream  of  water  flows  out  of  the  rocks  in  which  graves  are  dug , 
so  that  consequently  N3nn  pDJJ  signifies  Valley  of  tears  or  of 
trickling  waters.  But  such  trickling  out  of  the  rock  is  also 
called  *33,  Job  xxviii.  11,  and  not  KM.  This  latter  is  the 
singular  to  D<N33  in  2  Sam.  v.  24  (cf.  D'K33,  D^IIS,  ciii.  21),  the 
name  of  a  tree,  and,  according  to  the  old  Jewish  lexicographers, 
of  the  mulberry-tree  (Talmudic  mn,  ULJjj) ;  but  according  to 
the  designation,  of  a  tree  from  which  some  kind  of  fluid  flows, 

and  such  a  tree  is  the  *l£j,  resembling  the  balsam-tree,  which  is 
very  common  in  the  arid  valley  of  Mecca,  and  therefore  might 
also  have  given  its  name  to  some  arid  valley  of  the  Holy  Land 
(vid.  Winer's  Realworterbuch,  s.v.  Bacha),  and,  according  to 
2  Sam.  v.  22-25,  to  one  belonging,  as  it  would  appear,  to  the 
line  of  valley  which  leads  from  the  coasts  of  the  Philistines  to 
Jerusalem.  What  is  spoken  of  in  passages  like  Isa.  xxxv.  7, 
xli.  18,  as  being  wrought  by  the  omnipotence  of  God,  who 
brings  His  people  home  to  Zion,  appears  here  as  the  result  of 
the  power  of  faith  in  those  who,  keeping  the  same  end  of  their 
journeyings  in  view,  pass  through  the  unfruitful  sterile  valley. 
That  other  side,  however,  also  does  not  remain  unexpressed. 
Not  only  does  their  faith  bring  forth  water  out  of  the  sand  and 
rock  of  the  desert,  but  God  also  on  His  part  lovingly  antici- 
pates their  love,  and  rewardingly  anticipates  their  faithfulness  : 
a  gentle  rain,  like  that  which  refreshes  the  sown  fields  in  the 
autumn,  descends  from  above  and  enwraps  it  (viz.  the  Valley  of 
Baca)  in  a  fulness  of  blessing  («"IW>  Iliphil  with  two  accusa- 
tives, of  which  one  is  to  be  supplied  :  cf.  on  the  figure,  lxv.  14). 
The  arid  steppe  becomes  resplendent  with  a  flowery  festive 
garment  (Isa.  xxxv.  1  sq.),  not  to  outward  appearance,  but 
to  them  spiritually,  in  a  manner  none  the  less  true  and  real. 
And  whereas  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  strength  of  the 
traveller  diminishes  in  proportion  as  he  has  traversed  more  and 
more  of  his  toilsome  road,  with  them  it  is  the  very  reverse ; 
they  go  from  strength  to  strength  (cf.  on  the  expression,  Jer. 
ix.  2,  xii.  2),  i.e.  they  receive  strength  for  strength  (cf.  on  the 
subject-matter,  Isa.  xl.  31,  John  i.  16),  and  that  an  ever  in- 
creasing strength,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  desired  goal, 
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which  also  they  cannot  fail  to  reach.  The  pilgrim-band  (this 
is  the  subject  to  n^.),  going  on  from  strength  to  (/#)  strength, 
at  last  reaches,  attains  to  (?tf  instead  of  the  ?•  ^M  used  in  other 
instances)  Elohim  in  Zion.  Having  reached  this  final  goal, 
the  pilgrim-band  pours  forth  its  heart  in  the  language  of 
prayer  such  as  we  have  in  ver.  9,  and  the  music  here  strikes 
up  and  blends  its  sympathetic  tones  with  this  converse  of  the 
church  with  its  God. 

The  poet,  however,  who  in  spirit  accompanies  them  on  their 
pilgrimage,  is  now  all  the  more  painfully  conscious  of  being  at 
the  present  time  far  removed  from  this  goal,  and  in  the  next 
strophe  prays  for  relief.  He  calls  God  U330  (as  in  lix.  12),  for 
without  His  protection  David's  cause  is  lost.  May  He  then 
behold  pin,  used  just  as  absolutely  as  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  22,  cf. 
Lam.  iii.  50),  and  look  upon  the  face  of  His  anointed,  which 
looks  up  to  Him  out  of  the  depth  of  its  reproach.  The  position 
of  the  words  shows  that  ^d  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  object 
to  n8p0  according  to  lxxxix.  19  (cf.  xlvii.  10)  and  in  opposition 
to  the  accentuation,  for  why  should  it  not  then  have  been  D\"6k 
I^JD  n&O?  The  confirmation  (ver.  11)  puts  the  fact  that  we 
have  before  us  a  Psalm  belonging  to  the  time  of  David's  per- 
secution by  Absalom  beyond  all  doubt.  Manifestly,  when  his 
king  prevails,  the  poet  will  at  the  same  time  (cf.  David's  lan- 
guage, 2  Sam.  xv.  25)  be  restored  to  the  sanctuary.  A  single 
day  of  his  lfe  in  the  courts  of  God  is  accounted  by  him  as 
better  than  a  thousand  other  days  (*)./?£  with  Olewejored  and 
preceded  by  Rebia  parvuin).  He  would  rather  lie  down  on  the 
threshold  (concerning  the  significance  of  this  ^ifipn  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Korahite,  vid,  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  53)  in  the  house  of 
his  God  than  dwell  within  in  the  tents  of  ungodliness  (not 
"palaces,"  as  one  might  have  expected,  if  the  house  of  God 
had  at  that  time  been  a  palace).  For  how  worthless  is  the 
pleasure  and  concealment  to  be  had  there,  when  compared  with 
the  salvation  and  protection  which  Jahve  Elohim  affords  to  His 
saints !  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  God  is  directly 
called  a  sun  (^OP)  in  the  sacred  writings  (cf.  Sir.  xlii.  16). 
He  is  called  a  shield  as  protecting  those  who  flee  to  Him  and 
rendering  them  inaccessible  to  their  foes,  and  a  sun  as  the 
Being  who  dwells  in  an  unapproachable  light,  which,  going 
forth  from  Him  in  love  towards  men,  is  particularized  as  jn  and 
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1U3,  as  the  gentle  and  overpowering  light  of  the  grace  and  glory 
(%a/?t?  and  §6%a)  of  the  Father  of  Lights.  The  highest  good  is 
self-communicative  (commwiicativum  sui).  The  God  of  salva- 
tion does  not  refuse  any  good  thing  to  those  who  walk  E^pna 
(yov\  *nn?j  ci.  6 ;  cf.  on  xv.  2).  Upon  all  receptive  ones,  i.e. 
all  those  who  are  desirous  and  capable  of  receiving  His  bless- 
ings, He  freely  bestows  them  out  of  the  abundance  of  His  good 
things.  Strophe  and  anti-strophe  are  doubled  in  this  second 
half  of  the  song.  The  epode  closely  resembles  that  which 
follows  the  first  half.  And  this  closing  asJire  is  not  followed 
by  any  Sela.  The  music  is  hushed.  The  song  dies  away  with 
an  iambic  cadence  into  a  waiting  expectant  stillness. 


PSALM    LXXXV. 

PETITION  OF  THE  HITHERTO  FAVOURED  PEOPLE  FOR  A 
RESTORATION  OF  FAVOUR. 

2  THOU  hast  been  favourable,  Jahve,  unto  Thy  land, 
Thou  hast  turned  the  captivity  of  Jacob ; 

3  Thou  hast  taken  away  the  iniquity  of  Thy  people, 
Thou  hast  covered  all  their  sin —     (Sela.) 

4  Thou  hast  drawn  in  all  Thy  wrath, 

Thou  hast  turned  from  the  heat  of  Thine  anger. 

5  Turn  unto  us  again,  O  God  of  our  salvation, 
And  cause  Thine  indignation  against  us  to  cease. 

6  Wilt  Thou  for  ever  be  angry  with  us, 

Wilt  Thou  draw  out  Thine  anger  to  all  generations? 

7  Wilt  Thou  not  quicken  us  again, 
That  Thy  people  may  rejoice  in  Thee? 

8  Cause  us  to  see,  Jahve,  Thy  loving-kindness, 
And  grant  us  Thy  salvation. 

9  I  will  hear  what  God  Jahve  will  speak 

Yea,  He  speaketh  peace  to  His  people  and  to  His  saints ; 
Only  let  them  not  again  fall  into  folly ! 
10  Yea,  nigh  unto  those  who  fear  Him  is  His  salvation, 
That  glory  may  again  dwell  in  our  land. 
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11  Loving-kindness  and  truth  shall  meet  together, 
Righteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other. 

1 2  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth, 

And  righteousness  shall  look  down  from  heaven. 

13  Jahve  shall  give  every  good  thing, 

And  our  land  shall  again  yield  its  increase. 

14  Righteousness  shall  go  before  Him 
And  attend  unto  the  way  of  His  steps. 

The  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  written  for  the 
Israel  of  the  Exile.  It  was  the  incidents  of  the  Exile  that  first 
unsealed  this  great  and  indivisible  prophecy,  which  in  its  com- 
pass is  without  any  parallel.  And  after  it  had  been  unsealed 
there  sprang  up  out  of  it  those  numerous  songs  of  the  Psalm- 
collection  which  remind  us  of  their  common  model,  partly  by 
their  allegorizing  figurative  language,  partly  by  their  lofty 
prophetic  thoughts  of  consolation.  This  first  Korahitic  Jahve- 
Psalm  (in  ver.  13  coming  into  contact  with  Ps.  lxxxiv.,  cf. 
lxxxiv.  12),  which  more  particularly  by  its  allegorizing  figura- 
tive language  points  to  Isa.  ch.  xl.— lxvi.,  belongs  to  the  number 
of  these  so-called  deutero-Isaianic  Psalms. 

The  reference  of  Ps.  lxxxv.  to  the  period  after  the  Exile 
and  to  the  restoration  of  the  state,  says  Dursch,  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Psalm.  On  the  other  hand,  Hengstenberg 
maintains  that  "  the  Psalm  does  not  admit  of  any  historical 
interpretation,"  and  is  sure  only  of  this  one  fact,  that  vers.  2-4 
do  not  relate  to  the  deliverance  out  of  the  Exile.  Even  this 
Psalm,  however,  is  not  a  formulary  belonging  to  no  express 
period,  but  has  a  special  historical  basis  ;  and  vers.  2-4  certainly 
sound  as  though  they  came  from  the  lips  of  a  people  restored 
to  their  fatherland. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  poet  first  of  all  looks  back  into  the  past,  so 
rich  in  tokens  of  favour.  The  six  perfects  are  a  remembrance 
of  former  events,  since  nothing  precedes  to  modify  them.  Cer- 
tainly that  which  has  just  been  experienced  might  also  be  in- 
tended ;  but  then,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  vers.  5-8  would  be  the 
petition  that  preceded  it,  and  ver.  9  would  go  back  to  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  answering  of  the  request — a  retrograde  move- 
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ment  which  is  less  probable  than  that  in  U3W?,  ver.  5,  we  have  a 
transition  to  the  petition  for  a  renewal  of  previously  manifested 
favour.  (^3^)  rvQK>  3$,  here  said  of  a  cessation  of  a  national 
judgment,  seems  to  be  meant  literally,  not  figuratively  (yid. 
xiv.  7).  HS1,  with  the  accusative,  to  have  and  to  show  pleasure 
in  any  one,  as  in  the  likewise  Korahitic  lamentation-Psalm  xliv. 
4,  cf.  cxlvii.  11.  In  ver.  3a  sin  is  conceived  of  as  a  burden  of 
the  conscience  ;  in  ver.  3b  as  a  blood-stain.  The  music  strikes 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  strophe  in  the  sense  of  the  "blessed" 
in  xxxii.  1.  In  ver.  4a  God's  n*inv  {i.e.  unrestrained  wrath) 
appears  as  an  emanation ;  He  draws  it  back  to  Himself  (&)pN  as 
in  Joel  iv.  [hi.]  15,  Ps.  civ.  29,  1  Sam.  xiv.  19)  when  He  ceases 
to  be  angry ;  in  ver.  46,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fierce  anger  is 
conceived  of  as  an  active  manifestation  on  the  part  of  God 
which  ceases  when  He  turns  round  (3W,  Hiph.  as  inwardly 
transitive  as  in  Ezek.  xiv.  6,  xxi.  35 ;  cf.  the  Kal  in  Ex.  xxxii. 
12),  i.e.  gives  the  opposite  turn  to  His  manifestation. 

Vers.  5-8.  The  poet  now  prays  God  to  manifest  anew  the 
loving-kindness  He  has  shown  formerly.  In  the  sense  of 
"restore  us  again,"  U3^  does  not  form  any  bond  of  connection 
between  this  and  the  preceding  strophe ;  but  it  does  if,  accord- 
ing to  Ges.  §  121,  4,  it  is  intended  in  the  sense  of  (^%)  vf>  3*0, 
turn  again  to  us.  The  poet  prays  that  God  would  manifest 
Himself  anew  to  His  people  as  He  has  done  in  former  days. 
Thus  the  transition  from  the  retrospective  perfects  to  the  peti- 
tion is,  in  the  presence  of  the  existing  extremity,  adequately 
brought  about.  Assuming  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  Psalm, 
we  see  from  this  strophe  that  it  was  composed  at  a  period  in 
which  the  distance  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition 
of  Israel  and  the  national  restoration,  promised  together  with 
the  termination  of  the  Exile,  made  itself  distinctly  felt.  On  ^V 
(in  relation  to  and  bearing  towards  us)  beside  19^3,  cf.  Job  x. 
17,  and  also  on  ">sn,  lxxxix.  34.  In  the  question  in  ver.  6  re- 
minding God  of  His  love  and  of  His  promise,  ^vfo  has  the 
signification  of  constant  endless  continuing  or  pursuing,  as  in 
xxxvi.  11.  The  expression  in  ver.  7a  is  like  lxxi.  20,  cf.  lxxx. 
19  ;  3H5?  is  here  the  representative  of  rursus,  Ges.  §  142.  ^IVpl 
from  y^J,  like  ^isyp.  in  xxxviii.  2,  has  ^(cf.  the  inflexion  of  ^3  and 
ph)  instead  of  the  fin  ^Vp\  WK.  Here  at  the  close  of  the  strophe 
the  prayer  turns  back  inferentially  to  this  attribute  of  God. 
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Vers.  9-11.  The  prayer  is  followed  by  attention  to  the 
divine  answer,  and  by  the  answer  itself.  The  poet  stirs  himself 
np  to  give  ear  to  the  words  of  God,  like  Habakkuk,  ch.  ii.  1. 
Beside  nypt^K  we  find  the  reading  nyp^K,  v{d.  on  xxxix.  13. 
The  construction  of  fn  ?N%n  is  appositional,  like  1VJ  sl?sn,  Ges. 
§  113.  ^  neither  introduces  the  divine  answer  in  express  words, 
nor  states  the  ground  on  which  he  hearkens,  but  rather  supports 
the  fact  that  God  speaks  from  that  which  He  has  to  speak. 
Peace  is  the  substance  of  that  which  He  speaks  to  His  people, 
and  that  (the  particularizing  Waw)  to  His  saints ;  but  with  the 
addition  of  an  admonition.  ?K  is  dehortative.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  in  connection  with  this  ethical  notion  that  the  ah  of 
rpDD?  is  the  locative  ah  as  in  r6ix^7  ix.  18.  HpD3  is  related  to 
7D3  like  foolery  to  folly.  The  present  misfortune,  as  is  indi- 
cated here,  is  the  merited  consequence  of  foolish  behaviour 
(playing  the  fool).  In  vers.  10  sqq.  the  poet  unfolds  the 
promise  of  peace  which  he  has  heard,  just  as  he  has  heard  it. 
What  is  meant  by  Ws.  is  particularized  first  by  the  infinitive, 
and  then  in  perfects  of  actual  fact.  The  possessions  that  make 
a  people  truly  happy  and  prosperous  are  mentioned  under  a 
charming  allegory  exactly  after  Isaiah's  manner,  ch.  xxxii. 
16  sq.,  xlv.  8,  lix.  14  sq.  The  glory  that  has  been  far  removed 
again  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  land.  Mercy  or  loving-kindness 
walks  along  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  meets  fidelity, 
like  one  guardian  angel  meeting  the  other.  Righteousness  and 
peace  or  prosperity,  these  two  inseparable  brothers,  kiss  each 
other  there,  and  fall  lovingly  into  each  other  s  arms.* 

Vers.  12-14.  The  poet  pursues  this  charming  picture  of 
the  future  further.  After  God's  ™?N,  *•*•  faithfulness  to  the 
promises,  has  descended  like  dew,  HDN,  Le.  faithfulness  to  the 
covenant,  springs  up  out  of  the  land,  the  fruit  of  that  fertilizing 
influence.     And  ni?7V,  gracious  justice,  looks  down  from  heaven, 


*  Concerning  St.  Bernard's  beautiful  parable  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  inviolability  of  divine  threatening  and  of  justice  with  mercy  and  peace 
in  the  work  of  redemption,  which  has  grown  out  of  this  passage  of  the 
Psalms,  Misericordia  et  Veritas  obviaverunt  sibi,  justitia  et  pax  osculatse  sunt, 
and  has  been  transferred  to  the  painting,  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  middle 
ages,  vid.  Piper's  Evangelischer  Kalender,  1859,  S.  24-34,  and  the  beautiful 
miniature  representing  the  uGTruapCi  of  ZtKcuoovvq  and  tipwn  of  a  Greek 
Psalter,  1867,  S.  63. 
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smiling  favour  and  dispensing  blessing.  D3  in  ver.  13  places 
these  two  prospects  in  reciprocal  relation  to  one  another  (cf. 
Ixxxiv.  7)  ;  it  is  found  once  instead  of  twice.  Jahve  gives  2iDn? 
everything  that  is  only  and  always  good  and  that  imparts  true 
happiness,  and  the  land,  corresponding  to  it,  yields  ^3*,  the  in- 
crease which  might  be  expected  from  a  land  so  richly  blessed 
(cf.  lxvii.  7  and  the  promise  in  Lev.  xxvi.  4).  Jahve  Himself 
is  present  in  the  land :  righteousness  walks  before  Him  ma- 
jestically as  His  herald,  and  righteousness  V»ys  SfTO  Db>J,  sets 
(viz.  its  footsteps)  upon  the  way  of  His  footsteps,  that  is  to 
say,  follows  Him  inseparably.  V&V&  stands  once  instead  of 
twice ;  the  construct  is  to  a  certain  extent  attractional,  as  in 
Ixv.  12,  Gen.  ix.  6.  Since  the  expression  is  neither  STTJ  (1.  23, 
Isa.  li.  10)  nor  ^"H?  (Isa.  xlix.  11),  it  is  natural  to  interpret  the 
expression  thus,  and  it  gives  moreover  (cf.  Isa.  lviii.  8,  lii.  12) 
an  excellent  sense.  But  if,  which  we  prefer,  DV  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  27  W*W  (as  e.g.  in  Job  iv.  20)  with  the  following  p, 
to  give  special  heed  to  anything  (Deut.  xxxii.  46,  Ezek.  xl.  4, 
xliv.  5),  to  be  anxiously  concerned  about  it  (1  Sam.  ix.  20), 
then  we  avoid  the  supplying  in  thought  of  a  second  VBJJB,  which 
is  always  objectionable,  and  the  thought  obtained  by  the  other 
interpretation  is  brought  clearly  before  the  mind :  righteous- 
ness goes  before  Jahve,  who  dwells  and  walks  abroad  in  Israel, 
and  gives  heed  to  the  way  of  His  steps,  that  is  to  say,  follows 
carefully  in  His  footsteps. 
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PRAYER  OF  A  PERSECUTED  SAINT. 

1  BOW  down,  Jahve,  Thine  ear,  answer  me, 
For  I  am  needy  and  poor. 

2  Preserve  my  soul,  for  I  am  pious ; 
Help  Thy  servant,  O  Thou  my  God, 
Who  cleaveth  confidingly  to  Thee. 

3  Be  merciful  unto  me,  Lord, 

For  unto  Thee  do  I  cry  all  the  day. 

4  Rejoice  the  soul  of  Thy  servant, 

For  unto  Thee,  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul. 
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5  For  Thou,  Lord,  art  good  and  ready  to  forgive, 
And  plenteous  in  mercy  unto  all  who  call  upon  Thee. 

6  Give  ear,  Jahve,  to  my  prayer, 

And  hearken  to  the  cry  of  my  importunate  supplications, 

7  In  the  day  of  my  distress  do  I  call  unto  Thee, 
For  Thou  wilt  answer  me. 

8  There  is  none  like  unto  Thee  among  the  gods,  O  Lord, 
And  Thy  works  have  not  their  equal. 

9  All  nations  which  Thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  worship 

before  Thee,  Lord, 
And  give  glory  to  Thy  name. 

10  For  Thou  art  great  and  doest  wondrous  things, 
Thou,  Thou  art  God  alone. 

11  Teach  me,  Jahve,  Thy  way, 

I  desire  to  walk  in  Thy  truth ; 
Unite  my  heart  to  fear  Thy  Name. 

12  I  will  give  thanks  to  Thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  with  all  my 

heart, 
And  will  glorify  Thy  Name  for  ever, 

13  That  Thy  mercy  has  been  great  over  me, 

And  Thou  hast  rescued  my  soul  out  of  the  deep  hell. 

14  Elohim,  the  proud  are  risen  against  me, 

And  an  assembly  of  violent  men  seek  my  soul, 
And  have  not  set  Thee  before  their  eyes. 

15  But  Thou,  Lord,  art  a  God  compassionate  and  gracious, 
Long-suffering  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth. 

16  Turn  unto  me  and  be  gracious  to  me, 
O  give  strength  unto  Thy  servant 
And  save  the  son  of  Thy  handmaid. 

17  Show  me  a  token  for  good, 

That  those  who  hate  me  may  see  it  and  be  ashamed, 
That  Thou,  Jahve,  hast  helped  me  and  comforted  me. 

A  Psalm  "  by  David"  which  has  points  of  contact  with 
Ps.  lxxxv.  (cf.  Ixxxvi.  2,  Ton,  with  lxxxv.  9 ;  lxxxvi.  15,  1Dn 
JIDNI,  with  lxxxv.  11)  is  here  inserted  between  Korahitic  Psalms  : 
it  can  only  be  called  a  Psalm  by  David  as  having  grown  out 
of  Davidic  and  other  model  passages.     The  writer  cannot  be 
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compared  for  poetical  capability  either  with  David  or  with  the 
authors  of  such  Psalms  as  Ps.  cxvi.  and  cxxx.  His  Psalm  is 
more  liturgic  than  purely  poetic,  and  it  is  also  only  entitled 
npsn,  without  bearing  in  itself  any  sign  of  musical  designation. 
It  possesses  this  characteristic,  that  the  divine  name  *J1K  occurs 
seven  times,*  just  as  it  occurs  three  times  in  Ps.  cxxx.,  forming 
the  start  for  a  later,  Adonajic  style  in  imitation  of  the  Elohimic. 

Vers.  1-5.  The  prayer  to  be  heard  runs  like  lv.  3 ;  and 
the  statement  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  based,  ver.  lb,  word 
for  word  like  xl.  18.  It  is  then  particularly  expressed  as  a 
prayer  for  preservation  (JYVDW,  as  in  cxix.  167,  although  im- 
perative, to  be  read  shdrrtfrah;  cf.  xxx.  4  Tl'P,  xxxviii.  21  "•STJ 
or  MDTJ,  and  what  we  have  already  observed  on  xvi.  1  ^DB*) ; 
for  he  is  not  only  in  need  of  God's  help,  but  also  because  Tpn 
(iv.  4,  xvi.  10),  i.e.  united  to  Him  in  the  bond  of  affection 
pDn?  Hos.  vi.  4,  Jer.  ii.  2),  not  unworthy  of  it.  In  ver.  2  we 
hear  the  strains  of  xxv.  20,  xxxi.  7 ;  in  ver.  3,  of  lvii.  2  sq. : 
the  confirmation  in  ver.  46  is  taken  verbally  from  xxv.  1,  cf. 
also  cxxx.  6.  Here,  what  is  said  in  ver.  4  of  this  shorter 
Adonajic  Psalm,  cxxx.,  is  abbreviated  in  the  aira^  yeypafi.  n?D 
(root  t>D,  bw,  to  allow  to  hang  loose,  'XpXav,  to  give  up,  remittere). 
The  Lord  is  good  (2iL3),  i.e.  altogether  love,  and  for  this  very 
reason  also  ready  to  forgive,  and  great  and  rich  in  mercy  for 
all  who  caU  upon  Him  as  such.  The  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing group  also  accords  with  Ps.  cxxx.  in  ver.  2. 

Vers.  6-13.  Here,  too,  almost  everything  is  an  echo  of 
earlier  language  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Law;  viz.,  ver.  7 
follows  xvii.  6  and  other  passages ;  ver.  8a  is  taken  from  Ex. 
xv.  11,  cf.  lxxxix.  9,  where,  however,  D\"6n,  gods,  is  avoided; 
ver.  Sb  follows  Deut.  iii.  24;  ver.  9  follows  xxii.  28  ;  ver.  11a 
is  taken  from  xxvii.  11;  ver.  lib  from  xxvi.  3;  ver.  13,  *Wf 
n>nnri  from  Deut.  xxxii.  22,  where  instead  of  this  it  is  WIPU^ 
just  as  in  cxxx.  2  wnjD  (supplicatory  prayer)  instead  of  "■rri^nn 


*  For  the  genuine  reading  in  ver.  4  (where  Heidenheim  reads  mrP) 
and  in  ver.  5  (where  Nissel  reads  niiT)  is  also  ^'itf  (Bomberg,  Hutter,  etc.). 
Both  the  divine  names  in  vers.  4  and  5  belong  to  the  134  pjnv     The  divine 

•   t  : 

name  ^'itf,  which  is  written  and  is  not  merely  substituted  for  niiT,  is 
called  in  the  language  of  the  Masora  '•{•Ol  (the  true  and  real  one). 
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(Importunate  supplications)  ;  and  also  ver.  10  (cf.  Ixxii.  18)  is 
a  doxological  formula  that  was  already  in  existence.  The  con- 
struction 3  yvpn  is  the  same  as  in  lxvi.  19.     But  although  for 

:  O 

the  most  part  flowing  on  only  in  the  language  of  prayer 
borrowed  from  earlier  periods,  this  Psalm  is,  moreover,  not 
without  remarkable  significance  and  beauty.  With  the  con- 
fession of  the  incomparableness  of  the  Lord  is  combined  the 
prospect  of  the  recognition  of  the  incomparable  One  throughout 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  clear  unallegorical  prediction  of 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  is  the  principal  parallel  to  Apoc. 
xv.  4.  u  All  nations,  which  Thou  hast  made" — they  have  their 
being  from  Thee ;  and  although  they  have  forgotten  it  (vid.  ix. 
18),  they  will  nevertheless  at  last  come  to  recognise  it.  Djfa"73, 
since  the  article  is  wanting,  are  nations  of  all  tribes  (countries 
and  nationalities) ;  cf.  Jer.  xvi.  16  with  Ps.  xxii.  18;  Tobit  xiii. 
11,  eOvrj  iToWd,  with  ibid,  xiv.  6,  iravja  ra  eOvrj.  And  how 
weightily  brief  and  charming  is  the  petition  in  ver.  11 :  uni 
cor  meurrij  ut  timeat  nomen  tuum!  Luther  has  rightly  departed 
from  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate : 
Icetetur  prtj  from  tfJJ).  The  meaning,  however,  is  not  so  much 
"  keep  my  heart  near  to  the  only  thing,"  as  u  direct  all  its  powers 
and  concentrate  them  on  the  one  thing."  The  following  group 
shows  us  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  deliverance  out  of  the  hell 
beneath  (n>nnn  ^kk>,  like  JVnnn  pK,  the  earth  beneath,  the 
inner  parts  of  the  earth,  Ezek.  xxxi.  14  sqq.),  for  which  the 
poet  promises  beforehand  to  manifest  his  thankfulness  (*3,  ver. 
13,  as  in  lvi.  14). 

Vers.  14-17.  The  situation  is  like  that  in  the  Psalms  of 
the  time  of  Saul.  The  writer  is  a  persecuted  one,  and  in  con- 
stant peril  of  his  life.  He  has  taken  ver.  14a&  out  of  the  Elo- 
himic  Ps.  liv.  ver.  5,  and  retained  the  Elohim  as  a  proper  name 
of  God  (cf.  on  the  other  hand  vers.  8,  10)  ;  he  has,  however, 
altered  &~}\  to  DS"]T,  which  here,  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  11  (cf.,  however, 
ibid.  xxv.  5),  is  the  alternating  word  to  D^iy.  In  ver.  15  he 
supports  his  petition  that  follows  by  Jahve's  testimony  con- 
cerning Himself  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6.  The  appellation  given  to 
himself  by  the  poet  in  ver.  16  recurs  in  cxvi.  16  (cf.  Wisd. 
ix.  5).  The  poet'calls  himself  "  the  son  of  Thy  handmaid" 
as  having  been  born  into  the  relation  to  Him  of  servant ;  it  is 
a  relationship  that  has  come  to  him  by  birth.    How  beautifully 
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does  the  Adonaj  come  in  here  for  the  seventh  time !  He  is 
even  from  his  mother's  womb  the  servant  of  the  sovereign 
Lord,  from  whose  omnipotence  he  can  therefore  also  look  for  a 
miraculous  interposition  on  his  behalf.  A  "  token  for  good" 
is  a  special  dispensation,  from  which  it  becomes  evident  to  him 
that  God  is  kindly  disposed  towards  him.  niiDp  as  in  the 
mouth  of  Nehemiah,  ch.  v.  19,  xiii.  31 ;  of  Ezra,  ch.  viii.  22  ; 
and  also  even  in  Jeremiah  and  earlier.  V^n'1')  is  just  as  paren- 
thetical as  in  Isa.  xxvi.  11. 


PSALM    LXXXVII. 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  NEW  BIRTH  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

1  HIS  founded  [city]  upon  the  holy  mountains — 

2  Jahve  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion 
More  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob. 

3  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of   thee,  thou  city  of   God  ! 

(Sela.) 

4  "  I  will  proclaim  Eahab  and  Babylon  as  My  intimates  ; 
Behold  Philistia  and  Tyre,  together  with  ^Ethiopia — 
That  one  is  born  there." 

5  And  to  Zion  it  shall  one  day  be  said : 
Each  and  every  one  is  born  in  her, 
And  He,  the  Highest,  doth  establish  her. 

6  Jahve  shall  reckon  in  the  list  of  the  nations : 
That  one  is  born  there.     (Sela.) 

7  And  singing  as  well  as  dancing  (they  say)  : 
All  my  fountains  are  in  thee ! 

The  mission  thouerht  in  Ixxxvi.  9  becomes  the  ruling  thought 
in  this  Korahitic  Psalm.  It  is  a  prophetic  Psalm  in  the  style, 
boldly  and  expressively  concise  even  to  obscurity  (Eusebius, 
<j(f)68pa  alvty fjLaTGo&rjs  koX  afcoreivcos  elprjfjLevos),  in  which  the 
first  three  oracles  of  the  tetralogy  Isa.  xxi.-xxii.  14,  and  the 
passage  Isa.  xxx.  6,  7 — a  passage  designed  to  be  as  it  were  a 
memorial  exhibition — are  also  written.  It  also  resembles  these 
oracles  in  this  respect,  that  ver.  lb  opens  the  whole  arsis-like 
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by  a  solemn  statement  of  its  subject,  like  the  emblematical 
inscriptions  there.  As  to  the  rest,  Isa.  xliv.  5  is  the  key  to  its 
meaning.  The  threefold  *fpH  here  corresponds  to  the  threefold 
HJ  in  that  passage. 

Since  Rahab  and  Babylon  as  the  foremost  worldly  powers 
are  mentioned  first  among  the  peoples  who  come  into  the 
congregation  of  Jahve,  and  since  the  prospect  of  the  poet 
has  moulded  itself  according  to  a  present  rich  in  promise  and 
carrying  such  a  future  in  its  bosom,  it  is  natural  (with  Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg,  Vaihinger,  Keil,  and  others)  to  suppose  that  the 
Psalm  was  composed  when,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  army  before  Jerusalem,  offerings  and  presents 
were  brought  from  many  quarters  for  Jahve  and  the  king  of 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  23),  and  the  admiration  of  Hezekiah, 
the  favoured  one  of  God,  had  spread  as  far  as  Babylon.  Just 
as  Micah  (ch.  iv.  10)  mentions  Babylon  as  the  place  of  the 
chastisement  and  of  the  redemption  of  his  nation,  and  as 
Isaiah,  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah' s  reign,  predicts 
to  the  king  a  carrying  away  of  his  treasures  and  his  posterity 
to  Babylon,  so  here  Egypt  and  Babylon,  the  inheritress  of 
Assyria,  stand  most  prominent  among  the  worldly  powers  that 
shall  be  obliged  one  day  to  bow  themselves  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
In  a  similar  connection  Isaiah  (ch.  xix.)  does  not  as  yet  mention 
Babylon  side  by  side  with  Egypt,  but  Assyria. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  poet  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  glory  of  a  matter  which  he  begins  to  celebrate,  without 
naming  it.  Whether  we  render  it :  His  founded,  or  (since 
I  EM?  and  lEflD  are  both  used  elsewhere  as  part,  pass.)  :  His 
foundation  (after  the  form  na^7D?  poetically  for  ^0\  &  founding, 
then  that  which  is  set  fast  =  a  foundation),  the  meaning  remains 
the  same ;  but  the  more  definite  statement  of  the  object  with 
PSV  '''iW  is  more  easily  connected  with  what  precedes  by  regard- 
ing it  as  a  participle.  The  suffix  refers  to  Jahve,  and  it  is  Zion, 
whose  praise  is  a  favourite  theme  of  the  Korahitic  songs,  that 
is  intended.  We  cannot  tell  by  looking  to  the  accents  whether 
the  clause  is  to  be  taken  as  a  substantival  clause  (His  founded 
[city]  is  upon  the  holy  mountains)  or  not.  Since,  however, 
the  expression  is  not  ^'ip-nnnn  ton  IflW,  vhp  mm  irmD*  is 
an  object  placed  first  in  advance  (which  the  antithesis  to  the 
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other  dwellings  of  Jacob  would  admit  of),  and  in  ver.  2a  a. 
new  synonymous  object  is  subordinated  to  2nx  by  a  similar 
turn  of  the  discourse  to  Jer.  xiii.  27,  vi.  2  (Hitzig).  By  alter- 
ing the  division  of  the  verses  as  Hupfeld  and  Hofmann  do 
(His  foundation  or  founded  [city]  upon  the  holy  mountains 
doth  Jahve  love),  ver.  2  is  decapitated.  Even  now  the  God- 
founded  city  (surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep  valleys),  whose 
firm  and  visible  foundation  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  its 
imperishable  inner  nature,  rises  aloft  above  all  the  other  dwell- 
ing-places of  Israel.  Jahve  stands  in  a  lasting,  faithful,  loving 
relationship  (2>?M,  not  3  prcet.  3rw)  to  the  gates  of  Zion.  These 
gates  are  named  as  a  periphrasis  for  Zion,  because  they  bound 
the  circuit  of  the  city,  and  any  one  who  loves  a  city  delights  to 
go  frequently  through  its  gates ;  and  they  are  perhaps  men- 
tioned in  prospect  of  the  fulness  of  the  heathen  that  shall  enter 
into  them.  In  ver.  3  the  LXX.  correctly,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  harmony  with  the  syntax,  renders :  AeBo^acrfiiva  i\a- 
\t)6rj  Trepl  gov.  The  construction  of  a  plural  subject  with  a 
singular  predicate  is  a  syntax  common  in  other  instances  also, 
whether  the  subject  is  conceived  of  as  a  unity  in  the  form  of 
the  plural  (e.g.  lxvi.  3,  cxix.  137,  Isa.  xvi.  8),  or  is  indivi- 
dualized in  the  pursuance  of  the  thought  (as  is  the  case  most 
likely  in  Gen.  xxvii.  29,  cf.  xii.  3)  ;  here  the  glorious  things 
are  conceived  of  as  the  sum-total  of  such.  The  operation  of 
the  construction  of  the  active  (Ew.  §  295,  b)  is  not  probable  here 
in  connection  with  the  participle.  3  beside  "^n  may  signify 
the  place  or  the  instrument,  substance  and  object  of  the  speech 
(e.g.  cxix.  46),  but  also  the  person  against  whom  the  words  are 
spoken  (e.g.  1.  20),  or  concerning  whom  they  are  uttered  (as  the 
words  of  the  suitor  to  the  father  or  the  relatives  of  the  maiden, 
1  Sam.  xxv.  39,  Cant.  viii.  8 ;  cf.  on  the  construction,  1  Sam. 
xix.  3).  The  poet,  without  doubt,  here  refers  to  the  words  of 
promise  concerning  the  eternal  continuance  and  future  glory 
of  Jerusalem  :  Glorious  things  are  spoken,  i.e.  exist  as  spoken, 
in  reference  to  thee,  O  thou  city  of  God,  city  of  His  choice  and 
of  His  love. 

The  glorious  contents  of  the  promise  are  now  unfolded,  and 
that  with  the  most  vivid  directness  :  Jahve  Himself  takes  up 
the  discourse,  and  declares  the  gracious,  glorious,  world-wide 
mission  of  His  chosen  and  beloved  city :  it  shall  become  the 
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birth-place  of  all  nations.     Rahab  is  Egypt,  as  in  lxxxix.  11, 
Isa.  xxx.  7,  li.  9,  the  southern  worldly  power,  and  Babylon  the 
northern.      ^?\n9   as   frequently,   of   loud    (Jer.  iv.   16)  and 
honourable  public  mention  or  commemoration,  xlv.  18.     It 
does  not  signify  u  to  record  or  register  in  writing ;"  for  the 
official  name  "l>3TD>  which  is  cited  in  support  of  this  meaning, 
designates  the  historian  of   the  empire  as  one  who  keeps  in 
remembrance  the  memorable  events  of  the  history  of  his  time 
It  is  therefore   impossible,  with  Hofmann,  to  render :  I  will 
add  Rahab  and  Babylon  to  those  who  know  me.     In  general 
?  is  not  used  to  point  out  to  whom  the  addition  is  made  as 
belonging  to  them,  but  for  what  purpose,  or  as  what  (cf.  2  Sam. 
v.  3,  Isa.  iv.  3),  these  kingdoms,  hitherto  hostile  towards  God 
and  His  people,  shall  be  declared :  Jahve  completes  what  He 
Himself   has   brought   about,  inasmuch   as  He   publicly  and 
solemnly  declares  them  to  be  those  who  know  Him,  i.e.  those 
who  experimentally  (yid.  xxxvi.  11)  know  Him  as  their  God, 
Accordingly,  it  is  clear  that  DBJ""l?J  fit  is  also  meant  to  refer  to 
the  conversion  of  the  other  three  nations  to  whom  the  finger 
of  God  points  with  ^J},  viz.  the  war-loving  Philistia,  the  rich 
and  proud  Tyre,  and  the  adventurous  and  powerful  Ethiopia 
(Isa.  ch.  xviii.).     nj  does  not  refer  to  the  individuals,  nor  to  the 
sum- total  of  these  nations,  but  to  nation  after  nation  (cf.  nj 
B>H,  Isa.  xxiii.  13),  by  fixing  the  eye  upon  each  one  separately. 
And  W  refers  to  Zion.     The  words  of  Jahve,  which  come  in 
without  any  intermediary  preparation,  stand  in  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  language  of  the  poet  and  seer.     Zion  appears 
elsewhere  as  the  mother  who  brings  forth  Israel  again  as  a 
numerous  people  (Isa.  lxvi.  7,  liv.  1-3)  :  it  is  the  children  of 
the  dispersion  (diaspora)  which  Zion  regains  in  Isa.  lx.  4  sq. ; 
here,  however,  it  is  the  nations  which  are  born  in  Zion.     The 
poet  does  not  combine  with  it  the  idea  of  being  born  again  in 
the  depth  of  its  New  Testament  meaning ;  he  means,  however, 
that  the  nations  will   attain  a  right  of   citizenship  in  Zion 
(iroXcTeLa  tov  ^la-parjk^  Eph.  ii.  12)  as  in  their  second  mother- 
city,  that  they  will  therefore  at  any  rate  experience  a  spiritual 
change  which,   regarded  from  the  New  Testament    point  of 
view,  is  the  new  birth  out  of  water  and  the  Spirit. 

Vers.  5-7.  Inasmuch  now  as  the  nations  come  thus  into 
the  church  (or  congregation)  of  the  children  of  God  and  of 
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the  children  of  Abraham,  Zion  becomes  by  degrees  a  church 
immeasurably  great.  To  Zion,  however,  or  of  Zion  (p  of 
reference  to),  shall  it  be  said  n^"*1--'!  ^*?)  W&.  Zion,  the  one 
city,  stands  in  contrast  to  all  the  countries,  the  one  city  of  God 
in  contrast  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  PW  B^K  in  con- 
trast to  HT.  This  contrast,  upon  the  correct  apprehension  of 
which  depends  the  understanding  of  the  whole  Psalm,  is  missed 
when  it  is  said,  "  whilst  in  relation  to  other  countries  it  is 
always  only  the  whole  nation  that  comes  under  consideration, 
Zion  is  not  reckoned  up  as  a  nation,  but  by  persons"  (Hof- 
mann).  With  this  rendering  the  *P  retires  into  the  back- 
ground ;  in  that  case  this  giving  of  prominence  to  the  value  of 
the  individual  exceeds  the  ancient  range  of  conception,  and  it  is 
also  an  inadmissible  appraisement  that  in  Zion  each  individual 
is  as  important  as  a  nation  as  a  whole.  Elsewhere  B"N  B^K, 
Lev.  xvii.  10,  13,  or  B»«)  B*K,  Esth.  i.  8,  signifies  each  and 
every  one ;  accordingly  here  B>W  B^N  (individual  and,  or  after, 
individual)  affirms  a  progressus  in  infinitum,  where  one  is  ever 
added  to  another.  Of  an  immeasurable  multitude,  and  of  each 
individual  in  this  multitude  in  particular,  it  is  said  that  he  was 
born  in  Zion.  Now,  too,  Py.y  ^-i?)  *wn)  has  a  significant  con- 
nection with  what  precedes.  Whilst  from  among  foreign 
peoples  more  and  more  are  continually  acquiring  the  right  of 
natives  in  Zion,  and  thus  are  entering  into  a  new  national 
alliance,  so  that  a  breach  of  their  original  national  friendships 
is  taking  place,  He  Himself  (cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  9),  the  Most  High, 
will  uphold  Zion  (xlviii.  9),  so  that  under  His  protection  and 
blessing  it  shall  become  ever  greater  and  more  glorious.  Ver.  6 
tells  us  what  will  be  the  result  of  such  a  progressive  incorpo- 
ration in  the  church  of  Zion  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
far  removed,  viz.  Jahve  will  reckon  when  He  writeth  down 
(pSTO  as  in  Josh,  xviii.  8)  the  nations  ;  or  better, — since  this 
would  more  readily  be  expressed  by  ^J3,  and  the  book  of  the 
living  (Isa.  iv.  3)  is  one  already  existing  from  time  imme- 
morial,— He  will  reckon  in  the  list  (3irD  after  the  form  Dv^ 
*pn,  iSpB  =  3TI2),  Ezek.  xiii.  9)  of  the  nations,  i.e.  when  He 
goes  over  the  nations  that  are  written  down  there  and  chosen 
for  the  coming  salvation,  "  this  one  was  born  there  ;"  He  will 
therefore  acknowledge  them  one  after  another  as  those  born  in 
Zion.     The  end  of  all  history  is  that  Zion  shal?  become  the 
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metropolis  of  all  nations.  When  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
is  thus  come  in,  then  shall  all  and  each  one  as  well  singing  as 
dancing  say  (supply  VUDtf*)  :  All  my  fountains  are  in  thee. 
Among  the  old  translators  the  rendering  of  Aquila  is  the  best : 
kcl\  aSovTes  a>?  yppob  irdaat,  irrjyal  ev  <roiy  which  Jerome  follows, 
et  cantor es  quasi  in  choris  :  omnes  fontes  mei  in  te.  One  would 
rather  render  Dwh,  u  flute-players"  (LXX.  go?  iv  avXols)  ;  but 
to  pipe  or  play  the  flute  is  ?^n  (a  denominative  from  '?£), 
1  Kings  i.  40,  whereas  to  dance  is  shh  (Pilel  of  hn)  ;  it  is 
therefore  =  DvTino,  like  Q^?>  Hos.  vii.  5.  But  it  must  not 
moreover  be  rendered,  "  And  singers  as  well  as  dancers  (will 
say)  ;"  for  u  singers"  is  D*"WD,  not  B^,  which  signifies  can- 
tantesj  not  cantores.  Singing  as  dancing,  i.e.  making  known 
their  festive  joy  as  well  by  the  one  as  by  the  other,  shall  the 
men  of  all  nations  incorporated  in  Zion  say  :  All  my  fountains, 
i.e.  fountains  of  salvation  (after  Isa.  xii.  3),  are  in  thee  (O  city 
of  God).  It  has  also  been  interpreted:  my  looks  (i.e.  the  object 
on  which  my  eye  is  fixed,  or  the  delight  of  my  eyes),  or :  my 
thoughts  (after  the  modern  Hebrew  \}V  of  spiritual  medita- 
tion) ;  but  both  are  incongruous.  The  conjecture,  too,  of 
Bottcher,  and  even  before  him  of  Schnurrer  (Dissertationes, 
p.  150),  *?JHp-?3,  all  who  take  up  their  abode  (instead  of  which 
Hupfeld  conjectures  "TOD,  all  my  near-dwellers,  i.e.  those  who 
dwell  with  me  under  the  same  roof*),  is  not  Hebrew,  and 
deprives  us  of  the  thought  which  corresponds  to  the  aim  of  the 
whole,  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  universally  regarded  as  the  place 
where  the  water  of  life  springs  for  the  whole  of  man  kind,  and 
shall  be  universally  praised  as  this  place  of  fountains. 


PSALM   LXXXVIII. 

PLAINTIVE  PRAYER  OF  A  PATIENT  SUFFERER  LIKE  JOB. 

2  JAHVE,  God  of  my  salvation, 

In  the  time  when  I  cry  in  the  night  before  Thee, 


*  Hupfeld  cites  Rashi  as  having  thus  explained  it ;  but  his  gloss  is  to 
be  rendered :  my  w  iole  inmost  part  (after  the  Aramaic  =  ijjd)  is  with  thee, 
i.e.  thy  salvation. 
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3  Let  my  prayer  come  before  Thy  face, 
Incline  Thine  ear  to  my  crying. 

4  For  satiated  with  sufferings  is  my  soul, 
And  my  life  is  come  nigh  unto  Hades. 

5  I  am  accounted  as  those  who  go  down  to  the  pit, 
I  am  become  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength — 

6  A  freed  one  among  the  dead, 

Like  the  slain,  those  buried  in  the  grave, 
Whom  Thou  rememberest  no  more, 
And  they  are  cut  off  from  Thy  hand. 

7  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  pit  of  the  abysses, 
In  darknesses,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

8  Upon  me  Thy  fierce  anger  lieth  hard, 

And  all  Thy  waves  dost  Thou  bend  down.     (Sela.) 

9  Thou  hast  removed  my  familiar  friends  from  me, 
Thou  hast  made  me  an  abomination  to  them, 
Who  am  shut  up  and  cannot  come  forth. 

10  Mine  eye  languisheth  by  reason  of  affliction, 
I  call  upon  Thee,  Jahve,  every  day, 

I  stretch  out  my  hands  unto  Thee. 

11  Wilt  Thou  do  wonders  unto  the  dead, 

Or  shall  the  shades  arise  to  give  thanks  unto  Thee  ?    (Seta.) 

12  Shall  Thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave, 
Thy  faithfulness  in  the  place  of  destruction  ? 

13  Shall  Thy  wonder-working  power  be  made  known  in  the 

darkness, 
And  Thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of  f orgetf ulness  ? 

14  And  as  for  me — to  Thee,  Jahve,  do  I  cry, 

Even  in  the  morning  my  prayer  cometh  to  meet  'lnee. 

15  Wherefore,  Jahve,  dost  Thou  cast  off  my  soul, 
Dost  Thou  hide  Thy  face  from  me  ? 

16  Needy  am  I  and  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up, 
I  bear  Thy  terrors,  I  am  utterly  helpless. 

17  Over  me  Thy  fierce  anger  hath  passed, 
Thy  terrors  have  destroyed  me. 
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18  They  have  surrounded  me  like  waters  all  the  day, 
They  compassed  me  about  altogether. 

19  Thou  hast  removed  far  from  me  lover  and  friend, 
My  familiar  friends  are  darkness. 

Ps.  Ixxxviii.  is  as  gloomy  as  Ps.  lxxxvii.  is  cheerful ;  they 
stand  near  one  another  as  contrasts.  Not  Ps.  lxxvii.,  as  the 
old  expositors  answer  to  the  question  qucenam  ode  omnium 
tristissima,  but  this  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  is  the  darkest,  gloomiest,  of 
all  the  plaintive  Psalms ;  for  it  is  true  the  name  "  God  of  my 
salvation,"  with  which  the  praying  one  calls  upon  God,  and  his 
praying  itself,  show  that  the  spark  of  faith  within  him  is  not 
utterly  extinguished ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  all  one  pouring 
forth  of  deep  lament  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  conflict  of 
temptation  in  the  presence  of  death,  the  gloom  of  melancholy 
does  not  brighten  up  to  become  a  hope,  the  Psalm  dies  away 
in  Job-like  lamentation.  Herein  we  discern  echoes  of  the 
Korahitic  Ps.  xlii.  and  of  Davidic  Psalms :  compare  ver.  3  with 
xviii.  7 ;  ver.  5  with  xxviii.  1 ;  ver.  6  with  xxxi.  23 ;  ver.  18 
with  xxii.  17 ;  ver.  19  (although  differently  applied)  with  xxxi. 
12 ;  and  more  particularly  the  questions  in  vers.  11-13  with 
vi.  6,  of  which  they  are  as  it  were  only  the  amplification.  But 
these  Psalm-echoes  are  outweighed  by  the  still  more  striking 
points  of  contact  with  the  Book  of  Job,  both  as  regards 
linguistic  usage  (^frn,  ver.  10,  Job  xli.  44 ;  C^NEn,  ver.  11,  Job 
xxvi.  5 ;  P^K,  ver.  12,  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22 ;  "»p,  ver.  16a, 
Job  xxxiii.  25,  xxxvi.  14;  D^ptf,  ver.  165,  Job  xx.  25;  DW3, 
ver.  17,  Job  vi.  4)  and  single  thoughts  (cf.  ver.  5  with  Job 
xiv.  10 ;  ver.  9  with  Job  xxx.  10 ;  ver.  19  with  Job  xvii.  9, 
xix.  14),  and  also  the  suffering  condition  of  the  poet  and  the 
whole  manner  in  which  this  finds  expression.  For  the  poet 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  same  temptation  as  Job  not 
merely  so  far  as  his  mind  and  spirit  are  concerned ;  but  his  out- 
ward affliction  is,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  complaints,  the 
same,  viz.  the  leprosy  (ver.  9),  which,  the  disposition  to  which 
being  born  with  him,  has  been  his  inheritance  from  his  youth 
up  (ver.  16).  Now,  since  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  Chokma-work 
of  the  Salomonic  age,  and  the  two  Ezrahites  belonged  to  the 
wise  men  of  the  first  rank  at  the  court  of  Solomon  (1  Kings 
v.  11  [iv.  31]),  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Book  of  Job 
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has  sprung  out  of  this  very  Chokma-company,  and  that  perhaps 
this  verv  Heman  the  Ezrahite  who  is  the  author  of  Ps.  lxxxviii. 
has  made  a  passage  of  his  own  life,  suffering,  and  conflict  of 
soul,  a  subject  of  dramatic  treatment. 

The  inscription  of  the  Psalm  runs :  A  Psalm-song  by  the 
Korahites ;  to  the  Precentor,  to  be  recited  (lit.  to  be  pressed 
down,  not  after  Isa.  xxvii.  2  :  to  be  sung,  which  expresses 
nothing,  nor :  to  be  sung  alternating ly,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
character  of  the  Psalm)  after  a  sad  manner  (cf.  liii.  1)  with 
muffled  voice,  a  meditation  by  Heman  the  Ezrahite,  This  is  a 
double  inscription,  the  two  halves  of  which  are  contradictory. 
The  bare  |D\"6  side  by  side  with  mp"^ni>  would  be  perfectly  in 
order,  since  the  precentor  Heman  is  a  Korahite  according  to 
i  Chron.  vi.  18-23  [33-38] ;  but  TnTKPi  |DM  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  four  great  Israelitish  sages  in  1  Kings  v.  11  [iv.  31], 
who,  according  to  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Zerah, 
and  therefore  is  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  of  Judah.  The 
suppositions  that  Heman  the  Korahite  had  been  adopted  into 
the  family  of  Zerah,  or  that  Heman  the  Ezrahite  had  been 
admitted  among  the  Levites,  are  miserable  attempts  to  get  over 
the  difficulty.  At  the  head  of  the  Psalm  there  stand  two 
different  statements  respecting  its  origin  side  by  side,  which 
are  irreconcilable.  The  assumption  that  the  title  of  the 
Psalm  originally  was  either  merely  mp-^3^  TOTD  "W,  or  merely 
'til  rmtb,  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  only  in  this  one  Psalm 
n¥JEi>  does  not  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  inscription.  But 
which  of  the  two  statements  is  the  more  reliable  one?  Most 
assuredly  the  latter ;  for  mp-^ai)  "I1DTD  W  is  only  a  recurrent 
repetition  of  the  inscription  of  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  The  second  state- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  by  its  precise  designation  o"  the 
melody,  and  by  the  designation  of  the  author,  which  corresponds 
to  the  Psalm  that  follows,  gives  evidence  of  its  antiquity  and 
its  historical  character. 

Vers.  2-8.  The  poet  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  circum- 
stances gloomy  in  the  extreme,  but  he  does  not  despair ;  he  still 
turns  towards  Jahve  with  his  complaints,  and  calls  Him  the 
God  of  his  salvation.  This  actus  directus  of  fleeing  in  prayer 
to  the  God  of  salvation,  which  urges  its  way  through  all  tha 
is  dark  and  gloomy,  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  all  true 
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filth.  Ver.  2a  is  not  to  be  rendered,  as  a  clause  of  itself:  "by 
day  I  cry  unto  Thee,  in  the  night  before  Thee"  (LXX.  and 
Targum),  which  ought  to  have  been  CW,  but  (as  it  is  also 
pointed,  especially  in  Baer's  text)  :  by  day,  i.e.  in  the  time  (lvi. 
4,  lxxviii.  42,  cf.  xviii.  1),  when  I  cry  before  Thee  in  the  night, 
let  my  prayer  come  .  .  .  (Hitzig).  In  ver.  36  he  calls  his 
piercing  lamentation,  his  wailing  supplication,  W,  as  in  xvii. 
1,  lxi.  2.  ntan  as  in  lxxxvi.  1,  for  which  we  find  ton  in  xvii.  6. 
The  Beth  of  rrijns,  as  in  lxv.  5,  Lam.  iii.  15,  30,  denotes  that 
of  which  his  soul  has  already  had  abundantly  sufficient.  On 
ver.  46,  cf.  as  to  the  syntax  xxxi.  11.  ?*K  (aira^  Xeyofi.  like 
1WN,  xxii.  20)  signifies  succinctness,  compactness,  vigorousness 
(aopoT???) :  he  is  like  a  man  from  whom  all  vital  freshness  and 
vigour  is  gone,  therefore  now  only  like  the  shadow  of  a  man, 
in  fact  like  one  already  dead.  ^?n,  in  ver.  6a,  the  LXX. 
renders  iv  veicpoLs  i\€v0epo<z  (Symmachus,  d^>et?  iXevOepo?)  ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  Targum,  and  the  Talmud  which  follows 
it  in  formulating  the  proposition  that  a  deceased  person  is  "^an 
nnVDn  JD,  free  from  the  fulfilling  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law  (cf . 
Rom.  vi.  7).  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Koster,  and  Bottcher,  on  the 
contrary,  explain  it  according  to  Ezek.  xxvii.  20  (where  fc^n 
signifies  stragulum)  :  among  the  dead  is  my  couch  (^Qn  =  WW, 
Job  xvii.  13).  But  in  respect  of  Job  iii.  19  the  adjectival 
rendering  is  the  more  probable ;  "  one  set  free  among  the 
dead"  (LXX.)  is  equivalent  to  one  released  from  the  bond 
of  life  (Job  xxxix.  5),  somewhat  as  in  Latin  a  dead  person  is 
called  defunctus.  God  does  not  remember  the  dead,  i.e.  prac- 
tically, inasmuch  as,  devoid  of  any  progressive  history,  their 
condition  remains  always  the  same ;  they  are  in  fact  cut  away 
("IT33  as  in  xxxi.  23,  Lam.  iii.  54,  Isa.  liii.  8)  from  the  hand, 
viz.  from  the  guiding  and  helping  hand,  of  God.  Their 
dwelling-place  is  the  pit  of  the  places  lying  deep  beneath  (cf. 
on  rfvinpij  Ixiii.  10,  lxxxvi.  13,  Ezek.  xxvi.  20,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Lam.  iii.  55),  the  dark  regions  (D*3$np  as  in  cxliii.  3, 
Lam.  iii.  6),  the  submarine  depths  (nP¥03;  LXX.,  Symmachus, 
the  Syriac,  etc. :  iv  gkio,  Oavdrov  =  rflD,>¥3,  according  to  Job 
x.  21  and  frequently,  but  contrary  to  Lam.  iii.  54),  whose  open 
abyss  is  the  grave  for  each  one.  On  ver.  86  cf.  xlii.  8.  The 
Mugrash  by  "p3Bfo-^3  stamps  it  as  an  adverbial  accusative 
(Targum),  or  more  correctly,  since  the  expression  is  not  Wiy, 
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as  the  object  placed  in  advance.  Only  those  who  are  not  con- 
versant with  the  subject  (as  Hupfeld  in  this  instance)  imagine 
that  the  accentuation  marks  fW  as  a  relative  clause  (cf.  on  the 
contrary  viii.  lb,  xxi.  3b,  etc.).  nay,  to  bow  down,  press  down ; 
here  used  of  the  turning  or  directing  downwards  (LXX. 
iirrfyayes)  of  the  waves,  which  burst  like  a  cataract  over  the 
afflicted  one. 

Vers.  9-13.  The  octastichs  are  now  followed  by  hexastichs 
which  belong  together  in  pairs.  The  complaint  concerning  the 
alienation  of  his  nearest  relations  sounds  like  Job  xix.  13  sqq., 
but  the  same  strain  is  also  frequently  heard  in  the  earlier 
Psalms  written  in  times  of  suffering,  e.g.  xxxi.  9.  He  is  for- 
saken by  all  his  familiar  friends  (not :  acquaintances,  for  JHVD 
signifies  more  than  that),  he  is  alone  in  the  dungeon  of  wretched- 
ness, where  no  one  comes  near  him,  and  whence  he  cannot 
make  his  escape.  This  sounds,  according  to  Lev.  ch.  xiii.,  very 
much  like  the  complaint  of  a  leper.  The  Book  of  Leviticus 
there  passes  over  from  the  uncleanness  attending  the  beginning 
of  human  life  to  the  uncleanness  of  the  most  terrible  disease. 
Disease  is  the  middle  stage  between  birth  and  death,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Eastern  notion,  leprosy  is  the  worst  of  all  diseases, 
it  is  death  itself  clinging  to  the  still  living  man  (Num.  xii.  12), 
and  more  than  all  other  evils  a  stroke  of  the  chastening  hand 
of  God  (yy_),  a  scourge  of  God  (njnj).  The  man  suspected  of 
having  leprosy  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  seven  days'  quarantine 
until  the  determination  of  the  priest's  diagnosis;  and  if  the 
leprosy  was  confirmed,  he  was  to  dwell  apart  outside  the  camp 
(Lev.  xiii.  46),  where,  though  not  imprisoned,  he  was  neverthe- 
less separated  from  his  dwelling  and  his  family  (cf.  Job,  i.  347), 
and  if  a  man  of  position,  would  feel  himself  condemned  to  a 
state  of  involuntary  retirement.  It  is  natural  to  refer  the  N73, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  ^fl^,  to  this  separation.  *J%?, 
ver.  10,  instead  of  WV,  as  in  vi.  8,  xxxi.  10 :  his  eye  has  lan- 
guished, vanished  away  (3fen  of  the  same  root  as  tdbescere, 
cognate  with  the  root  of  3Jfa,  lxviii.  3),  in  consequence  of  (his) 
affliction.  He  calls  and  calls  upon  Jahve,  stretches  out  (nt3K>, 
expandere,  according  to  the  Arabic,  more  especially  after  the 
manner  of  a  roof)  his  hands  (palmas)  towards  Him,  in  order  to 
shield  himself  from  His  wrath  and  to  lead  Him  compassionately 
to  give  ear  to  him.     In  vers.  11-13  he  bases  his  cry  for  help 
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upon  a  twofold  wish,  viz.  to  become  an  object  of  the  miraculous 
help  of  God,  and  to  be  able  to  praise  Him  for  it.  Neither  of 
these  wishes  would  be  realized  if  he  were  to  die;  for  that  which 
lies  beyond  this  life  is  uniform  darkness,  devoid  of  any  pro- 
gressive history.  With  D^JD  alternates  B^D")  (sing.  N?"J),  the 
relaxed  ones,  i.e.  shades  (aiciaX)  of  the  nether  world.  With 
reference  to  MV  instead  of  FTfaTO,  vid.  Ewald,  §  337,  b.  Beside 
^n  (Job  x.  21  sq.)  stands  n#3  PJK,  the  land  of  forgetfulness 
(\rjdr))y  where  there  is  an  end  of  all  thinking,  feeling,  and 
acting  (Eccles.  ix.  5,  6,  10),  and  where  the  monotony  of  death, 
devoid  of  thought  and  recollection,  reigns.  Such  is  the  repre- 
sentation given  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  state  beyond  the 
present,  even  in  Ecclesiastes,  and  in  the  Apocrypha  (Sir.  xvii. 
27  sq.  after  Isa.  xxxviii.  18  sq. ;  Baruch  ii.  17  sq.) ;  and  it  was 
obliged  to  be  thus  represented,  for  in  the  New  Testament  not 
merely  the  conception  of  the  state  after  death,  but  this  state 
itself,  is  become  a  different  one. 

Vers.  14-19.  He  who  complains  thus  without  knowing 
any  comfort,  and  yet  without  despairing,  gathers  himself  up 
afresh  for  prayer.  With  ^W  he  contrasts  himself  with  the 
dead  who  are  separated  from  God's  manifestation  of  love. 
Being  still  in  life,  although  under  wrath  that  apparently  has 
no  end,  he  strains  every  nerve  to  struggle  through  in  prayer 
until  he  shall  reach  God's  love.  His  complaints  are  petitions, 
for  they  are  complaints  that  are  poured  forth  before  God.  The 
destiny  under  which  for  a  long  time  he  has  been  more  like  one 
dying  than  living,  reaches  back  even  into  his  youth.  "i^IiD 
(since  "WJ  is  everywhere  undeclined)  is  equivalent  to  ^Wp. 
The  i^rj7ropi]0rjv  of  the  LXX.  is  the  right  indicator  for  the 
understanding  of  the  amcd*  \ey.  n^DK.  Aben-Ezra  and  Kimchi 
derive  it  from  |3,  like  •tjy  from  ?V*  and  assign  to  it  the  signifi- 
cation of  dubitare.     But  it  may  be  more  safely  explained  after 

^  +  o 

ItS-  I      S.  »»*/ 

the  Arabic  words  ^jl,  ^,  ^yU  (root  uJ^>  to  urge  forwards, 
push),  in  which  the  fundamental  notion  of  driving  back,  nar- 


*  The  derivation  is  not  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  language ;  the 
supplementing  productive  force  of  the  language  displayed  in  the  liturgical 
poetry  of  the  synagogue,  also  changes  particles  into  verbs :  vid.  Zunz, 
Die  synagogaie  Poesie  des  Mittelalters,  S.  421. 
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rowin cr  and  exhausting,  is  transferred  to  a  weakening  or  weak- 
ness  of  the  intellect.  We  might  also  compare  roe,  Jj,  "  to 
disappear,  vanish,  pass  away;"  but  the  i^rj7roprj6rjv  of  the 
LXX.   favours   the  kinship  with  that     Jl,  injirma  mente  et 

consilii  inops  fuit*  which  has  been  already  compared  by  Castell. 
The  aorist  of  the  LXX.,  however,  is  just  as  erroneous  in  this 
instance  as  in  xlii.  5,  lv.  3,  lvii.  5.  In  all  these  instances  the 
cohortative  denotes  the  inward  result  following  from  an  outward 
compulsion,  as  they  say  in  Hebrew :  I  lay  hold  of  trembling 
(Isa.  xiii.  8,  Job  xviii.  20,  xxi.  6)  or  joy  (Isa.  xxxv.  10,  li.  11), 
when  the  force  of  circumstances  drives  one  into  such  states  of 
mind.  Labouring  under  the  burden  of  divine  dispensations  of 
a  terrifying  character,  he  finds  himself  in  a  state  of  mental 
weakness  and  exhaustion,  or  of  insensible  (senseless)  fright ; 
over  him  as  their  destined  goal  before  many  others  go  God's 
burnings  of  wrath  (plur.  only  in  this  instance),  His  terrible 
decrees  (vid.  concerning  njD  on  xviii.  5)  have  almost  anni- 
hilated him.  ^nntM?  is  not  an  impossible  form  (Olshausen, 
§  251,  a),  but  an  intensive  form  of  VH?¥j  the  last  part  of  the 
already  inflected  verb  being  repeated,  as  in  ^n  rang,  Hos.  iv. 
18  (cf.  in  the  department  of  the  noun,  rri^S,  edge-edges  = 
many  edges,  cxlix.  6),  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  deri- 
vative.f  The  corrections  ^nnpv  (from  r^P?)  or  ^nntsx  (from 
DB¥)  are  simple  enough ;  but  it  is  more  prudent  to  let  tradition 
judge  of  that  which  is  possible  in  the  usage  of  the  language. 
In  ver.  18  the  burnings  become  floods ;  the  wrath  of  God  can 
be  compared  to  every  destroying  and  overthrowing  element. 
The  billows  threaten  to  swallow  him  up,  without  any  helping 
hand  being  stretched  out  to  him  on  the  part  of  any  of  his 
lovers  and  friends.  Is  ver.  19a  to  be  now  explained  according 
to  Job  xvii.  14,  viz.  My  familiar  friends  are  gloomy  darkness  ; 

*  Abulwalid  also  explains  rWBK  after  the  Arabic,  but  in  a  way  that 

T  T 

cannot  be  accepted,  viz.  "  f  or  a  long  time  onwards,"  from  the  Arabic  iff  an 
(ibban,  iff,  afaf,  ifaf,  ta'iffah),  time,  period — time  conceived  of  in  the  on- 
ward rush,  the  constant  succession  of  its  moments. 

t  Heidenheim  interprets :  Thy  terrors  are  become  to  me  as  flriDX  (Lev. 
xxv.  23),  i.e.  inalienably  my  own. 
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i.e.  instead  of  those  who  were  hitherto  my  familiars  (Job  xix. 
14),  darkness  is  become  my  familiar  friend  ?  One  would  have 
thought  that  it  ought  then  to  have  been  T™  (Schnurrer),  or, 
according  to  Prov.  vii.  4,  Vjte,  and  that,  in  connection  with  this 
sense  of  the  noun,  *\wnD  ought  as  subject  to  have  the  prece- 
dence, that  consequently  WJB  is  subject  and  ^ntp  predicate  : 
my  familiar  friends  have  lost  themselves  in  darkness,  are  be- 
come absolutely  invisible  (Hitzig  at  last).  But  the  regular 
position  of  the  words  is  kept  to  if  it  is  interpreted  :  my  familiar 
friends  are  reduced  to  gloomy  darkness  as  my  familiar  friend, 
and  the  plural  is  justified  by  Job  xix.  14  :  Mother  and  sister 
(do  I  call)  the  worm.  With  this  complaint  the  harp  falls  from 
the  poet's  hands.  He  is  silent,  and  waits  on  God,  that  He  may 
solve  this  riddle  of  affliction.  From  the  Book  of  Job  we  might 
infer  that  He  also  actually  appeared  to  him.  He  is  more 
faithful  than  men.  No  soul  that  in  the  midst  of  wrath  lays 
hold  upon  His  love,  whether  with  a  firm  or  with  a  trembling 
hand,  is  suffered  to  be  lost. 

PSALM   LXXXIX. 

PRAYER  FOR  A  RENEWAL  OF  THE  MERCIES  OF  DAVID. 

2  OF  the  loving-kindnesses  of  Jahve  for  ever  will  I  sing, 
To  remote  generations  will  I  make  known  Thy  faithfulness 

with  my  mouth. 

3  For  I  say  :  For  ever  is  mercy  being  built  up, 

In  the  heavens — there  dost  Thou  establish  Thy  faithfulness. 

4  "  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  My  chosen, 
I  have  sworn  unto  David  My  servant : 

5  For  ever  will  I  establish  thy  seed, 

And  build  up  thy  throne  to  remote  generations."     (Sela.) 

6  And  the  heavens  praise  Thy  wondrousness,  Jahve, 
Thy  faithfulness  also  in  the  assembly  of  the  holy  ones. 

7  For  who  in  the  sky  can  be  compared  to  Jahve, 
Who  among  the  sons  of  the  gods  is  like  unto  Jahve  ? 

8  A  God  terrible  in  the  great  council  of  the  holy  ones, 
And  fearful  above  all  those  who  are  round  about  Him. 
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9  Jahve,  God  of  hosts,  who  is  as  Thou  ?  ! 

A  mighty  One,  Jah,  and  Thy  faithfulness  is  round  about 
3  Thee. 

10  Thou  art  He  who  restraineth  the  pride  of  the  sea ; 
When  its  waves  arise,  Thou  stillest  them. 

11  Thou  hast  crushed  Rahab  as  one  that  is  slain, 

By  the  arm  of  Thy  might  hast  Thou  scattered  Thy  foes. 

12  Thine  are  the  heavens,  Thine  also  is  the  earth  ; 

The  earth  and  that  which  filleth  it  hast  Thou  founded. 

13  North  and  south,  Thou  hast  created  them  ; 
Tabor  and  Hermon  shout  for  joy  at  Thy  name. 

14  Thine  is  an  arm  with  heroic  strength, 
Strong  is  Thy  hand,  exalted  is  Thy  right  hand. 

15  Righteousness  and  right  is  the  foundation  of  Thy  throne, 
Mercy  and  truth  stand  waiting  before  Thee. 

16  Blessed  are  the  people  who  know  the  joyful  sound, 
Who  walk,  O  Jahve,  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  ! 

17  In  Thy  name  do  they  rejoice  continually, 

And  through  Thy  righteousness  are  they  exalted. 

18  For  the  glory  of  their  mightiness  art  Thou, 
And  through  Thy  favour  is  our  horn  exalted. 

19  For  to  Jahve  belongeth  our  shield, 
And  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  our  king. 

20  Once  Thou  spakest  in  vision    to  Thy  familiar  one,  and 

saidst : 
"  I  have  granted  help  to  a  mighty  one, 
I  have  raised  a  stripling  out  of  the  people. 

21  I  have  found  David  My  servant, 
With  My  holy  oil  have  I  anointed  him ; 

22  With  whom  My  hand  shall  be  stedfast, 
My  arm  also  shall  strengthen  him. 

23  An  enemy  shall  not  ensnare  him, 

And  the  son  of  wantonness  shall  not  oppress  him. 
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24  I  will  break  in  pieces  his  oppressors  before  him, 
And  I  will  smite  those  who  hate  him. 

25  And  My  faithfulness  and  My  mercy  are  with  him, 
And  in  My  Name  shall  his  horn  be  exalted. 

26  I  will  set  his  hand  upon  the  sea, 
And  his  right  hand  upon  the  rivers. 

27  He  shall  cry  unto  Me  :  My  Father  art  Thou, 
My  God,  and  the  Rock  of  my  salvation  ! 

28  In  return  I  will  make  him  My  first-born, 

The  highest  with  respect  to  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

29  For  ever  will  I  preserve  to  him  My  mercy, 
And  My  covenant  shall  be  inviolable  with  him. 

30  I  will  make  his  seed  to  endure  for  ever, 
And  his  throne  like  the  days  of  heaven. 

31  If  his  children  shall  forsake  My  law 
And  walk  not  in  My  judgments  ; 

32  If  they  profane  My  statutes 

And  keep  not  My  commandments : 

33  Then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with  the  rod, 
And  their  iniquity  with  stripes  ; 

34  Nevertheless  My  loving-kindness  will  I  not  break  off  from 

him, 
And  will  not  belie  My  faithfulness — 

35  I  will  not  profane  My  covenant 
Nor  alter  the  vow  of  My  lips. 

36  One  thing  have  I  sworn  by  My  holiness ; 
Verily  I  will  not  deceive  David  : 

37  His  seed  shall  endure  to  eternity, 
And  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  Me. 

38  As  the  moon  shall  it  continue  for  ever — 

And  the  witness  in  the  sky  is  faithful ! "     (Sela.) 

39  And  Thou  Thyself  hast  rejected  and  despised, 
Thou  hast  been  wroth  with  Thine  anointed ; 
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40  Thou  hast  shaken  off  from  Thee  the  covenant  of  Thy 

servant, 
Thou  hast  profaned  his  diadem  to  the  earth, 

41  Thou  hast  broken  down  all  his  hedges, 
Thou  hast  laid  his  strongholds  in  ruins. 

42  All  who  pass  by  the  way  spoil  him, 

He  is  become  a  reproach  to  his  neighbours. 

43  Thou  hast  exalted  the  right  hand  of  his  oppressors, 
Thou  hast  made  all  his  enemies  to  rejoice. 

44  Thou  didst  also  turn  back  the  edge  of  his  sword, 
And  didst  not  hold  him  erect  in  the  battle. 

45  Thou  hast  caused  him  to  lose  his  splendour, 
And  hast  cast  his  throne  down  to  the  ground. 

46  Thou  hast  shortened  the  days  of  his  youth, 

Thou  hast  covered  him  round  with  shame.     (Sela.) 

47  How  long,  Jahve,  wilt  Thou  hide  Thyself  for  ever, 
Shall  Thy  wrath  burn  like  fire  ? 

48  Remember  :  I —  how  utterly  perishable  ! 

For  what  vanity  hast  Thou  created  all  the  children  of  men ! 

49  Who  is  the  man  that  should  live  and  not  see  death, 

That  should  be  able  to  secure  his  soul  against  the  nether 
world  1     (Sela.) 

50  Where  are  Thy  former  loving-kindnesses,  Lord, 
Which  Thou  hast  sworn  to  David  in  Thy  faithfulness  ? 

51  Remember,  Lord,  the  reproach  of  Thy  servants, 

That  I  carry  in  my  bosom  the  reproach  of  many  peoples, 

52  Which  reproach — Thine  enemies,  Jahve  ! — 
Which  reproach  the  footsteps  of  Thine  anointed. 

53  Blessed  be  Jahve  for  evermore  ! 

Amen,  and  Amen. 

After  having  recognised  the  fact  that  the  double  inscrip- 
tion of  Ps.  lxxxviii.  places  two  irreconcilable  statements  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  that  Psalm  side  by  side,  we  renounce  the 
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artifices  by  which  Ethan  (i?^*)  the  Ezrahite,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Kings  v.  11  [iv.  31],  1  Chron.  ii.  6),  is  made  to  be 
one  and  the  same  person  with  Ethan  (Jeduthun)  the  son  of 
Kushaiah  the  Merarite,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xv.  17, 
vi.  29-32  [44-47]),  the  master  of  the  music  together  with 
Asaph  and  lleman,  and  the  chief  of  the  six  classes  of  musi- 
cians over  whom  his  six  sons  were  placed  as  sub-directors 
(1  Chron.  ch.  xxv.). 

The  collector  has  placed  the  Psalms  of  the  two  Ezrahites 
together.  Without  this  relationship  of  the  authors  the  juxta- 
position would  also  be  justified  by  the  reciprocal  relation  in 
which  the  two  Psalms  stand  to  one  another  by  their  common, 
striking  coincidences  with  the  Book  of  Job.  As  to  the  rest, 
however,  Ps.  lxxxviii.  is  a  purely  individual,  and  Ps.  lxxxix.  a 
thoroughly  national  Psalm.  Both  the  poetical  character  and 
the  situation  of  the  two  Psalms  are  distinct. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  of  Ps.  lxxxix.  finds 
himself  are  in  most  striking  contradiction  to  the  promises  given 
to  the  house  of  David.  He  revels  in  the  contents  of  these 
promises,  and  in  the  majesty  and  faithfulness  of  God,  and  then 
he  pours  forth  his  intense  feeling  of  the  great  distance  between 
these  and  the  present  circumstances  in  complaints  over  the 
afflicted  lot  of  the  anointed  of  God,  and  prays  God  to  be 
mindful  of  His  promises,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  reproach 
by  w7hich  at  this  time  His  anointed  and  His  people  are  over- 
whelmed. The  anointed  one  is  not  the  nation  itself  (Hitzig), 
but  he  who  at  that  time  wears  the  crown.  The  crowrn  of  the 
king  is  defiled  to  the  ground ;  his  throne  is  cast  down  to  the 
earth ;  he  is  become  grey-headed  before  his  time,  for  all  the 
fences  of  his  land  are  broken  through,  his  fortresses  fallen, 
and  his  enemies  have  driven  him  out  of  the  field,  so  that 
reproach  and  scorn  follow  him  at  every  step. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  such  complaints  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon  ;  but  surely  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  into  the  first 
decade  of  whose  reign  Ethan  the  Ezrahite  may  have  survived 
king  Solomon,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  In  the  fifth  year 
of  Rehoboam,  Shishak  (p&p  =  Seaoy^  =  Sheshonk  /.),  the 


*  This  name  {JVK  is  also  Phoenician  in  the  form  jj-p,  Itan,  '  It ocuog ; 
jjvi>,  litan,  is  Phoenician,  and  equivalent  to  D^>. 
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first  Pharaoh  of  the  twenty-second  (Bubastic)  dynasty,  marched 
against  Jerusalem  with  a  large  army  gathered  together  out  of 
many  nations,  conquered  the  fortified  cities  of  Judah,  and 
spoiled  the  Temple  and  Palace,  even  carrying  away  with  him 
the  o-olden  shields  of  Solomon — a  circumstance  which  the  his- 
tory bewails  in  a  very  especial  manner.  At  that  time  Shemaiah 
preached  repentance,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  calamity  of 
war  ;  king  and  princes  humbled  themselves  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  judgment  Jerusalem  accordingly  experienced  the  gracious 
forbearance  of  God,  and  was  spared.  God  did  not  complete 
his  destruction,  and  there  also  again  went  forth  D^lID  Dnai, 
i.e.  (cf.  Josh,  xxiii.  14,  Zech.  i.  13)  kindly  comforting  words 
from  God,  in  Judah.  Such  is  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  (1  Kings  xiv.  25-28)  and  as  supplemented  by  the 
chronicler  (2  Chron.  xii.  1-12). 

During  this  very  period  Ps.  lxxxix.  took  its  rise.  The 
young  Davidic  king,  whom  loss  and  disgrace  make  prematurely 
old,  is  Kehoboam,  that  man  of  Jewish  appearance  whom 
Pharaoh  Sheshonk  is  bringing  among  other  captives  before 
the  god  Amun  in  the  monumental  picture  of  Karnak,  and  who 
bears  before  him  in  his  embattled  ring  the  words  Judhmeleh 
(King  of  Judah) — one  of  the  finest  and  most  reliable  dis- 
coveries of  Champollion,  and  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
his  system  of  hieroglyphics.* 

Ps.  lxxxix.  stands  in  kindred  relationship  not  only  to  Ps. 
lxxiv.,  but  besides  Ps.  lxxix.,  also  to  Ps.  lxxvii.,  lxxviii.,  all  of 
which  glance  back  to  the  earliest  times  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
They  are  all  Asaphic  Psalms,  partly  old  Asaphic  (lxxvii., 
lxxviii.),  partly  later  ones  (lxxiv.,  lxxix.).  From  this  fact 
we  see  that  the  Psalms  of  Asaph  were  the  favourite  models  in 
that  school  of  the  four  wise  men  to  which  the  two  Ezrahites 
belong. 

Vers.  2-5.  The  poet,  who,  as  one  soon  observes,  is  a  D3n 
(for  the  very  beginning  of  the  Psalm  is  remarkable  and  inge- 
nious), begins  with  the  confession  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
mercies  promised  to  the  house  of  David,  i.e.  of  the  TYJ  Hpn 


*  Vid.  Blau,  Sisags  Zug  gegen  Juda,  illustrated  from  the  monument  in 
Karnak,  Deutsche  Morgenland.  Zeitschr.  xv.  233-250. 
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D'JttMin,  Tsa.  lv.  3.#  God's  faithful  love  towards  the  house  of 
David,  a  love  faithful  to  His  promises,  will  he  sing  without 
ceasing,  and  make  it  known  with  his  mouth,  i.e.  audibly  and 
publicly  (cf.  Job  xix.  16),  to  the  distant  posterity.  Instead  of 
HDn,  We  find  here,  and  also  in  Lam.  iii.  22,  ^pn  with  a  not 
merely  slightly  closed  syllable.  The  Lamed  of  I1!}  "fv  is, 
according  to  ciii.  7,  cxlv.  12,  the  datival  Lamed.  With  W}Dlp3 
(LXX.,  Jerome,  contrary  to  ver.  3b,  on  elira?)  the  poet  bases 
his  resolve  upon  his  conviction.  H333  means  not  so  much  to  be 
upheld  in  building,  as  to  be  in  the  course  of  continuous  build- 
ing (e.g.  Job  xxii.  23,  Mai.  iii.  15,  of  an  increasingly  pros- 
perous condition).  Loving-kindness  is  for  ever  (accusative  of 
duration)  in  the  course  of  continuous  building,  viz.  upon  the 
unshakeable  foundation  of  the  promise  of  grace,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  fulfilled  in  accordance  therewith.  It  is  a  building  with  a 
most  solid  foundation,  which  will  not  only  not  fall  into  ruins, 
but,  adding  one  stone  of  fulfilment  upon  another,  will  rise  ever 
higher  and  higher.  D"D^  then  stands  first  as  casus  absol..  and 
CH2  is,  as  in  xix.  5,  a  pronoun  having  a  backward  reference 
to  it.  In  the  heavens,  which  are  exalted  above  the  rise  and 
fall  of  things  here  below,  God  establishes  His  faithfulness,  so 
that  it  stands  fast  as  the  sun  above  the  earth,  although  the 
condition  of  things  here  below  seems  sometimes  to  contradict 
it  (cf.  cxix.  89).  Now  follow  in  vers.  4,  5  the  direct  words  of 
God,  the  sum  of  the  promises  given  to  David  and  to  his  seed 
in  2  Sam.  ch.  vii.,  at  which  the  poet  arrives  more  naturally  in 
vers.  20  sqq.  Here  they  are  strikingly  devoid  of  connection. 
It  is  the  special  substance  of  the  promises  that  is  associated  in 
thought  with  the  "  loving-kindness "  and  "  truth  "  of  ver.  3, 
which  is  expanded  as  it  were  appositionally  therein.  Hence 
also  r?5  and  P?fl,  W1M  and  rua*  correspond  to  one  another. 
David's  seed,  by  virtue  of  divine  faithfulness,  has  an  eter- 
nally sure  existence  ;  Jahve  builds  up  David's  throne  "  into 
generation  and  generation,"  inasmuch  as  He  causes  it  to  rise 
ever  fresh  and  vigorous,  never  as  that  which  is  growing  old  and 
feeble. 

Vers.  6-9.     At  the  close  of  the  promises  in  vers.  4,  5  the 


*  The  Vulgate  renders :  Misericordias  Domini  in  asternum  cantabo.    The 
second  Sunday  after  Easter  takes  its  name  from  this  rendering. 
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music  is  to  become  forte.  And  tflfa  attaches  itself  to  this 
jubilant  Sela.  In  vers.  6-19  there  follows  a  hymnic  descrip- 
tion of  the  exalted  majesty  of  God,  more  especially  of  His 
omnipotence  and  faithfulness,  because  the  value  of  the  promise 
is  measured  by  the  character  of  the  person  who  promises.  The 
God  of  the  promise  is  He  who  is  praised  by  the  heavens  and 
the  holv  ones  above.  His  way  of  acting  is  &03,  of  a  transcen- 
dent,  paradoxical,  wondrous  order,  and  as  such  the  heavens 
praise  it ;  it  is  praised  (nv,  according  to  Ges.  §  137,  3)  in  the 
assembly  of  the  holy  ones,  i.e.  of  the  spirits  in  the  other  world, 
the  angels  (as  in  Job  v.  1,  xv.  15,  cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  2),  for  He 
is  peerlessly  exalted  above  the  heavens  and  the  angels,  pnv, 
poetic  singular  instead  of  C^i?ntp  (vid.  supra  on  lxxvii.  18), 
which  is  in  itself  already  poetical ;  and  Spy,  not,  as  e.g.  in  Isa.  xl. 

18,  in  the  signification  to  co-ordinate,  but  in  the  medial  sense  : 
to  rank  with,  be  equal  to.  Concerning  DvK  ^3,  vid.  on  xxix.  1. 
In  the  great  council  (concerning  1iD,  of  both  genders,  perhaps 
like  Dte,  vid.  on  xxv.  14)  of  the  holy  ones  also,  Jahve  is  ter- 
rible ;  He  towers  above  all  who  are  about  Him  (1  Kings  xxii. 

19,  cf.  Dan.  vii.  10)  in  terrible  majesty,  n2H  might,  according 
to  lxii.  3,  lxxviii.  15,  be  an  adverb,  but  according  to  the  order 
of  the  words  it  may  more  appropriately  be  regarded  as  an 
adjective ;  cf.  Job  xxxi.  34,  nni  jtort  pyx  *3?  «  when  I  feared 
the  great  multitude."  In  ver.  9  He  is  apostrophized  with  \~6s 
nifcOV  as  being  the  One  exalted  above  the  heavens  and  the 
angels.  The  question  "  Who  is  as  Thou  V  takes  its  origin  from 
Ex.  xv.  11.  Ppn  is  not  the  construct  form,  but  the  principal 
form,  like  TO|,  IHJ,  /$,  and  is  a  Syriasm ;  for  the  verbal  stem 

^-CQ-k*  is  native  to  the  Aramaic,  in  which  |1  iffiu  =  VHB\    In 

fij,  what  God  is  is  reduced  to  the  briefest  possible  expression 
(vid.  Ixviii.  19).  In  the  words,  "  Thy  faithfulness  compasseth 
Thee  round  about,"  the  primary  thought  of  the  poet  again 
breaks  through.  Such  a  God  it  is  who  has  the  faithfulness 
with  which  He  fulfils  all  His  promises,  and  the  promises  given 
to  the  house  of  David  also,  as  His  constant  surrounding.  His 
glory  would  only  strike  one  with  terror ;  but  the  faithfulness 
which  encompasses  Him  softens  the  sunlike  brilliancy  of  His 
glory,  and  awakens  trust  in  so  majestic  a  Kuler. 

Vers.  10-15.     At  the  time  of  the  poet  the  nation  of  the 
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house  of  David  was  threatened  with  assault  from  violent  foes  ; 
and  this  fact  gives  occasion  for  this  picture  of  God's  power  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature.  He  who  rules  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
also  rules  the  raging  of  the  sea  of  the  peoples,  lxv.  8.  ffi*M., 
a  proud  rising,  here  of  the  sea,  like  HJN3  in  xlvi.  4.  Instead  of 
Ntta,  Ilitzig  pleasantly  enough  reads  fcCtek  =  tatf3  from  rtW5*  • 
but  tiSb  is  also  possible  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  either 
as  an  infinitive  =  ^ibo,  xxviii.  2,  Isa.  i.  14  (instead  of  AN?'),  or 
as  an  infinitival  noun,  like  *W,  loftiness,  Job  xx.  6,  with  a  like- 
wise rejected  Nun.  The  formation  of  the  clause  favours  our 
taking  it  as  a  verb  :  when  its  waves  rise,  Thou  stillest  them. 
From  the  natural  sea  the  poet  comes  to  the  sea  of  the  peoples ; 
and  in  the  doings  of  God  at  the  Red  Sea  a  miraculous  subju- 
gation of  both  seas  took  place  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is 
clear  from  Ixxiv.  13-17,  Isa.  li.  9,  that  Egypt  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  Rahab  in  this  passage  as  in  lxxxvii.  4.  The  word 
signifies  first  of  all  impetuosity,  violence,  then  a  monster,  like 
"  the  wild  beast  of  the  reed,"  lxviii.  31,  i.e.  the  leviathan  or 
the  dragon.  AN^i  is  conjugated  after  the  manner  of  the  Lamed 
He  verbs,  as  in  xliv.  20.     h?H2  is  to  be  understood  as  describ- 
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ing  the  event  or  issue  (vid.  xviii.  43) :  so  that  in  its  fall  the 
proudly  defiant  kingdom  is  like  one  fatally  smitten.  Thereupon 
in  vers.  12-15  again  follows  in  the  same  co-ordination  first  the 
praise  of  God  drawn  from  nature,  then  from  history.  Jahve's 
are  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  is  the  Creator,  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  absolute  owner,  of  both.  The  north  and  the 
right  hand,  i.e.  the  south,  represent  the  earth  in  its  entire  com- 
pass from  one  region  of  the  heavens  to  the  other.  Tabor  on 
this  side  of  the  Jordan  represents  the  west  (cf.  Hos.  v.  1),  and 
Hermon  opposite  the  east  of  the  Holy  Land.  Both  exult  by 
reason  of  the  name  of  God;  by  their  fresh,  cheerful  look  they 
give  the  impression  of  joy  at  the  glorious  revelation  of  the 
divine  creative  might  manifest  in  themselves.  In  ver.  14  the 
praise  again  enters  upon  the  province  of  history.  "  An  arm 
with  (pV)  heroic  strength,"  says  the  poet,  inasmuch  as  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  attribute  inherent  in  God  and  the 
medium  of  its  manifestation  in  history.  His  throne  has  as  its 
ji3D?  i.e.  its  immovable  foundation  (Prov.  xvi.  12,  xxv.  5), 
righteousness  of  action  and  right,  by  which  all  action  is  regu- 
lated, and  which  is  unceasingly  realized  by  means  of  the  action. 
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And  mercy  and  truth  wait  upon  Him.  ^3  B^i?  is  not :  to  go 
before  any  one  (*JD?  ?!?>},  lxxxv.  14),  but  anticipatingly  to 
present  one's  self  to  any  one,  Ixxxviii.  14,  xcv.  2,  Mic.  vi.  6. 
Mercy  and  truth,  these  two  genii  of  sacred  history  (xliii.  3), 
stand  before  His  face  like  waiting  servants  watching  upon 
His  nod. 

Vers.  16-19.  The  poet  has  now  described  what  kind  of 
God  He  is  upon  whose  promise  the  royal  house  in  Israel 
depends.  Blessed,  then,  is  the  people  that  walks  in  the  light 
of  His  countenance.  ^n  of  a  self-assured,  stately  walk.  The 
words  Win  ''JTP  are  the  statement  of  the  ground  of  the  blessing 
interwoven  into*  the  blessing  itself :  such  a  people  has  abun- 
dant cause  and  matter  for  exultation  (cf.  lxxxiv.  5).  nynn  is 
the  festive  sound  of  joy  of  the  mouth  (Num.  xxiii.  21),  and 
of  trumpets  or  sackbuts  (xxvii.  6).  This  confirmation  of  the 
blessing  is  expanded  in  vers.  17-19.  Jahve's  DK*,  i.e.  reve- 
lation or  manifestation,  becomes  to  them  a  ground  and  object 
of  unceasing  joy ;  by  His  •^P'JV,  *•£-  the  rigour  with  which  He 
binds  Himself  to  the  relationship  He  has  entered  upon  with 
His  people  and  maintains  it,  they  are  exalted  above  abjectness 
and  insecurity.  He  is  tojJJ  rnKSri,  the  ornament  of  their 
strength,  i.e.  their  strength  which  really  becomes  an  ornament 
to  them.  In  ver.  186  the  poet  declares  Israel  to  be  this  happy 
people.  Pinsker's  conjecture,  D3"]j?  (following  the  Targum), 
destroys  the  transition  to  ver.  19,  which  is  formed  by  ver.  186. 
The  plural  reading  of  Kimchi  and  of  older  editions  (e.g.  Bom- 
berg's),  Wnp,  is  incompatible  with  the  figure  ;  but  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  we  read  CHfl  with  the  Chethib  (Targum,  Jerome), 
or  with  the  Keri  (LXX.,  Syriac)  WW.*  .  U3iO  and  tt?^  in 
ver.  19  are  parallel  designations  of  the  human  king  of  Israel ; 
|3D  as  in  xlvii.  10,  but  not  in  lxxxiv.  10.  For  we  are  not  com- 
pelled, with  a  total  disregard  of  the  limits  to  the  possibilities 
of  style  (Ew.  §  310,  a),  to  render  ver.  196 :  and  the  Holy  One 


*  Zur  Gesclriclite  des  Karaismus,  pp.  NSp  and  3£p,  according  to  which, 
reversely,  in  Josh.  v.  1  ^"Qj;  is  to  be  read  instead  of  D"Qy,  and  Isa.  xxxiii. 

2  yjpl  instead  of  DJHT,  Ps.  xii.  8  ^IDCT)  instead  of  D"t»BTI,  Hie.  vii.  19 

sariNDn  instead  of  DDXDn,  Job  xxxii.  8  ^3*30  instead  of  UPin,  Prov. 

xxv.   27  yiU3  instead  of    DTQ3   (the  limiting  of    our  honour  brings 

honour, — an  unlikely  interpretation  of  the  Ipn). 
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of  Israel,  (as  to  Him,  He)  is  our  King  (Hitzig),  since  we  do  not 
bring  down  the  Psalm  beyond  the  time  of  the  kings.  Israel's 
shield,  Israel's  king,  the  poet  says  in  the  holy  defiant  confi- 
dence of  faith,  is  Jahve's,  belongs  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
i.e.  he  stands  as  His  own  possession  under  the  protection  of 
J  alive,  the  Holy  One,  who  has  taken  Israel  to  Himself  for  a 
possession  ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  Davidic  throne 
should  become  a  prey  to  any  worldly  power. 

Vers.  20-23.  Having  thus  again  come  to  refer  to  the  king 
of  Israel,  the  poet  now  still  further  unfolds  the  promise  given 
to  the  house  of  David.  The  present  circumstances  are  a  con- 
tradiction to  it.  The  prayer  to  Jahve,  for  which  the  way  is 
thus  prepared,  is  for  the  removal  of  this  contradiction.  A  long 
line,  extending  beyond  the  measure  of  the  preceding  lines, 
introduces  the  promises  given  to  David.  With  TK  the  respec- 
tive period  of  the  past  is  distinctly  defined.  The  intimate 
friend  of  Jahve  ("^Pp)  is  Nathan  (1  Chron.  xvii.  15)  or  David, 
according  as  we  translate  ptro  "  in  a  vision "  or  "  by  means 
of  a  vision."  But  side  by  side  with  the  lTDnp  we  also  find  the 
preferable  reading  TTDn?,  which  is  followed  in  the  renderings 
of  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Targum,  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  the  Quarta,  and  is  adopted  by  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  and 
others,  and  taken  up  by  Heidenheim  and  Baer.  The  plural 
refers  to  Samuel  and  Nathan,  for  the  statement  brings  together 
what  was  revealed  to  these  two  prophets  concerning  David. 
ity  is  assistance  as  a  gift,  and  that,  as  the  designation  of  the 
person  succoured  by  it  (bv  hjb>  as  in  xxi.  6)  with  "tf3|  shows, 
aid  in  battle.  "WIS  (from  "»rm  =  133  in  the  Mishna  :  to  ripen, 
to  be  manly  or  of  marriageable  age,  distinct  from  TOS  in  ver.  4) 
is  a  young  man,  adolescens :  while  yet  a  young  man  David  was 
raised  out  of  his  humble  lowly  condition  (lxxviii.  71)  high  above 
the  people.  When  he  received  the  promise  (2  Sam.  ch.  vii.) 
he  had  been  anointed  and  had  attained  to  the  lordship  over 
all  Israel.  Hence  the  preterites  in  vers.  20,  21,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  promissory  futures  from  ver.  22  onwards,  psri  is 
fut.  Niph.,  to  be  established,  to  prove  one's  self  to  be  firm, 
unchangeable  (lxxviii.  37),  a  stronger  expression  than  fWlfy 
1  Sam.  xviii.  12,  14,  2  Sam.  iii.  10.  The  Biph.  tfBfy  derived 
from  NtJO  =  nBOj  to  credit  (yid.  on  Isa.  xxiv.  2  ;  Gesenius, 
Hengstenberg),  does  not  give  any  suitable  sense ;  it  therefore 
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signifies  here  as  elsewhere,  "to  impose  upon,  surprise,"  with  3, 
as  in  lv.  16  with  ?V.     Ver.  235  is  the  echo  of  2  Sam.  vii.  10. 

Vers.  24-30.  What  is  promised  in  ver.  26  is  world-wide 
dominion,  not  merely  dominion  within  the  compass  promised  in 
the  primeval  times  (Gen.  xv.  18,  2  Chron.  ix.  26),  in  which 
case  it  ought  to  have  been  said  "iruil  (of  the  Euphrates).  Nor 
does  the  promise,  however,  sound  so  definite  and  boundless  here 
as  in  lxxii.  8,  but  it  is  indefinite  and  universal,  without  any 
need  for  our  asking  what  rivers  are  intended  by  nnnj.  }ru 
3  T,  like  fw  in  Isa.  xi.  14,  of  a  giving  and  taking  possession. 
With  ^JJ"PJNI  (with  retreated  tone,  as  in  cxix.  63, 125)  God  tells 
with  what  He  will  answer  David's  filial  love.  Him  who  is  the 
latest-born  among  the  sons  of  Jesse,  God  makes  the  first-born 
("faa  from  "133,  to  be  early,  opp.  Wp_?9  to  be  late,  vid.  Job,  ii. 
21),  and  therefore  the  most  favoured  of  the  "  sons  of  the  Most 
High,"  lxxxii.  6.  And  as,  according  to  Deut.  xxviii.  1,  Israel 
is  to  be  high  (tf  v?)  above  all  nations  of  the  earth,  so  David, 
Israel's  king,  in  whom  Israel's  national  glory  realizes  itself,  is 
made  as  the  high  one  (pbv)  with  respect  to  the  kings,  i.e.  above 
the  kings,  of  the  earth.  In  the  person  of  David  his  seed  is 
included ;  and  it  is  that  position  of  honour  which,  after  having 
been  only  prelusively  realized  in  David  and  Solomon,  must  go 
on  being  fulfilled  in  his  seed  exactly  as  the  promise  runs.  The 
covenant  with  David  is,  according  to  ver.  29,  one  that  shall 
stand  for  ever.  David  is  therefore,  as  ver.  30  affirms,  eternal 
in  his  seed ;  God  will  make  David's  seed  and  throne  *1J£,  into 
eternal,  i.e.  into  such  as  will  abide  for  ever,  like  the  days  of 
heaven,  everlasting.  This  description  of  eternal  duration  is, 
as  also  in  Sir.  xlv.  15,  Bar.  i.  11,  taken  from  Deut.  xi.  21 ;  the 
whole  of  ver.  30  is  a  poetic  reproduction  of  2  Sam.  vii.  16. 

Vers.  31-38.  Now  follows  the  paraphrase  of  2  Sam.  vii. 
14,  that  the  faithlessness  of  David's  line  in  relation  to  the 
covenant  shall  not  interfere  with  (annul)  the  faithfulness  of 
God — a  thought  with  which  one  might  very  naturally  console 
one's  self  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  Because  God  has  placed 
the  house  of  David  in  a  filial  relationship  to  Himself,  He  will 
chastise  the  apostate  members  as  a  father  chastises  his  son  ; 
cf.  Prov.  xxiii.  13  sq.  In  1  Chron.  xvii.  13  the  chronicler 
omits  the  words  of  2  Sam.  vii.  14  which  there  provide  against 
perverted  action  (pWp.)  on  the  part  of  the  seed  of  David  ;  our 
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Psalm  proves  their  originality.     But  even  if,  as  history  shows, 
this  means  of  chastisement  should  be  ineffectual  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  the  house  of  David  as  such  will  nevertheless  remain 
ever  in  a  state  of  favour  with  Him.     In  ver.  34  "WMflft  *IDH1 
toye  corresponds  to  TOO  Wt6  ^tpm  in  2  Sam.  vii.  15  (LXX., 
Targum)  :  the  fut.  Hiph.  of  "HD  is  otherwise  always  1BK  •  the 
conjecture  "^DK  is  therefore  natural,  yet  even  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators (ov  fxrj  Siacrtce&daG))  had  TDK  before  them.     3  "l{J0  as  in 
xliv.  18.     The  covenant  with  David  is  sacred  with  God  :  He 
will  not  profane  it  (w,  to  loose  the  bonds  of  sanctity).     He 
will  fulfil  what  has  gone  forth  from  His  lips,  i.e.  His  vow, 
according  to  Deut.  xxiii.  24  [23],  cf.  Num.  xxx.  3  [2].     One 
thing  hath  He  sworn  to  David  ;  not :   once  =  once  for  all 
(LXX.),  for  what  is  introduced  by  ver.  36  (cf.  xxvii.  4)  and 
follows  in  vers.  37,  38,  is  in  reality  one  thing  (as  in  lxii.  12, 
two).      He  hath  sworn  it  per  sanctitatem  suam.      Thus,  and 
not  in  sanctuario  meo,  ^IJ3  in  this  passage  and  Amos  iv.  2 
(cf.  on  lx.  8)  is  to  be  rendered,  for  elsewhere  the  expression  is 
%  Gen.  xxii.  16,  Isa.  xlv.  23,  or  UtaftS,  Amos  vi.  8,  Jer.  li.  14, 
or  ^H,  Jer  xliv.  26,  or  iW3,  Isa.  lxii.  8.     It  is  true  we  do 
not  read  any  set  form  of  oath  in  2  Sam.  ch.  vii.,  1  Chron.  ch. 
xvii.,  but  just  as  Isaiah,  ch.  liv.  9,  takes  the  divine  promise  in 
Gen.  viii.  21  as  an  oath,  so  the  promise  so  earnestly  and  most 
solemnly  pledged  to  David  may  be  accounted  by  Psalm-poesy 
(here  and  in  exxxii.  11),  which  reproduces  the  historical  matter 
of  fact,  as  a  promise  attested  with  an  oath.     With  OK  in  ver. 
365  God  asserts  that  He  will  not  disappoint  David  in  reference 
to  this  one  thing,  viz.  the  perpetuity  of  his  throne.     This  shall 
stand  for  ever  as  the  sun  and  moon ;  for  these,  though  they 
may  one  day  undergo  a  change  (cii.  27),  shall  nevertheless 
never  be  destroyed.     In  the  presence  of  2  Sam.  vii.  16  it  looks 
as  if  ver.  386  ought  to  be  rendered  :  and  as  the  witness  in  the 
clouds  shall  it  (David's  throne)  be  faithful  (perpetual).     By 
the  witness  in  the  clouds  one  would  then  have  to  understand 
the  rainbow  as  the  celestial  memorial  and  sign  of  an  ever- 
lasting covenant.     Thus  Luther,  Geier,  Schmid,  and  others. 
But  neither  this  rendering,  nor  the  more  natural  one,  "  and  as 
the  perpetual,  faithful  witness  in  the  clouds,"  is  admissible  in 
connection  with  the  absence  of  the  3  of  comparison.     Accord- 
ingly Hengstenberg,  following  the  example  of  Jewish  exposi- 
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tors,  renders  :  "  and  the  witness  in  the  clouds  is  perpetual,"  viz. 
the  moon,  so  that  the  continuance  of  the  Davidic  line  would 
be  associated  with  the  moon,  just  as  the  continuance  of  the 
condemned  earth  is  with  the  rainbow.  But  in  what  sense 
would  the  moon  have  the  name,  without  example  elsewhere,  of 
witness  f  Just  as  the  Book  of  Job  was  the  key  to  the  con- 
clusion of  Ps.  lxxxviii.,  so  it  is  the  key  to  this  ambiguous  verse 
of  the  Psalm  before  us.  It  has  to  be  explained  according 
to  Job  xvi.  19,  where  Job  says  :  "  Behold  in  heaven  is  my 
witness,  and  my  surety  in  the  heights"  Jahve,  the  ftJfcU  ?K 
(Deut.  vii.  9),  seals  His  sworn  promise  with  the  words,  "  and 
the  witness  in  the  sky  (ethereal  heights)  is  faithful "  (cf .  con- 
cerning this  Waw  in  connection  with  asseverations,  Ew.  §  340, 
c).  Hengstenberg's  objection,  that  Jahve  cannot  be  called  His 
own  witness,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  1?  frequently  sig- 
nifies the  person  who  testifies  anything  concerning  himself ;  in 
this  sense,  in  fact,  the  whole  Tora  is  called  'n  rmy  (the  testi- 
mony of  Jahve). 

Vers.  39-46.  Now  after  the  poet  has  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  beginnings  of  the  house  of  David  which  were  so 
rich  in  promise,  in  order  that  he  might  find  comfort  under  the 
sorrowful  present,  the  contrast  of  the  two  periods  is  become  all 
the  more  sensible  to  him.  With  HAN")  in  ver.  39  (And  Thou — 
the  same  who  hast  promised  and  affirmed  this  with  an  oath) 
his  Psalm  takes  a  new  turn,  for  which  reason  it  might  even 
have  been  nnjn,  mj  is  used  just  as  absolutely  here  as  in  xliv. 
24,  lxxiv.  1,  lxxvii.  8,  so  that  it  does  not  require  any  object  to 
be  supplied  out  of  ver.  396.  nrnKD  in  ver.  40  the  LXX. 
renders  KaTeo-rpeyfra^ ;  it  is  better  rendered  in  Lam.  ii.  7  aireTL- 
va%e ;  for  "iw  is  synonymous  with  "W^  to  shake  off,  push  away, 
cf.  Arabic  el-menair,  the  thrusters  (with  the  lance).  V\p%  is  a 
vocational  name  of  the  king  as  such.  His  crown  is  sacred  as 
being  the  insignia  of  a  God-bestowed  office.  God  has  therefore 
made  the  sacred  thing  vile  by  casting  it  to  the  ground  (^n 
p.Nv,  as  in  lxxiv.  17,  to  cast  profaningly  to  the  ground).  The 
primary  passage  to  vers.  41,  42  is  lxxx.  13.  "His  hedges" 
are  all  the  boundary  and  protecting  fences  which  the  land  of 
the  king  has;  and  TO3D  "  the  fortresses"  of  his  land  (in  both 
instances  without  io,  because  matters  have  not  yet  come  to  such 
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I  pass).*  In  iHDtr  the  notions  of  the  king  and  of  the  land  blend 
together,  TH"'"^  «re  the  hordes  of  the  peoples  passing  through 
the  land.  VjlDir  are  the  neighbouring  peoples  that  are  otherwise 
liable  to  pay  tribute  to  the  house  of  David,  who  sought  to  take 
every  possible  advantage  of  that  weakening  of  the  Davidic 
kingdom.  In  ver.  44  we  are  neither  to  translate  "rock  of  his 
sword "  (Hengstenberg),  nor  "  O  rock"  (Olshausen).     TO  does 

not  merely  signify  rupes,  but  also  from  another  root  ("fi¥, jL>> 

originally  of  the  grating  or  shrill  noise  produced  by  pressing 
and  squeezing,  then  more  particularly  to  cut  or  cut  off  with 
pressure,  with  a  sharply  set  knife  or  the  like)  a  knife  or  a  blade 
(cf.  English  knife,  and  German  kneifen,  to  nip) :  God  has 
decreed  it  that  the  edge  or  blade  of  the  sword  of  the  king  has 
been  turned  back  by  the  enemy,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
maintain  his  ground  in  battle  (iriDpn  with  e  instead  of  %  as  also 
when  the  tone  is  not  moved  forward,  Mic.  v.  4).  In  ver.  45 
the  Mem  of  linDD,  after  the  analogy  of  Ezek.  xvi.  41,  xxxiv. 
10,  and  other  passages,  is  a  preposition :  cessare  fecisti  eum  a 
splendore  suo.  A  noun  "1HBJ?  =  "inpB  with  Dag.  dirimens,\  like 
BH£B  Ex.  xv.  17,  "IJ3D  Nah.  hi.  17  (Abulwalid,  Aben-Ezra, 
Parchon,  Kimchi,  and  others),  in  itself  improbable  in  the  signi- 
fication required  here,  is  not  found  either  in  post-biblical  or  in 
biblical  Hebrew,  "inb,  like  nnv,  signifies  first  of  all  not  purity, 
but  brilliancy.  Still  the  form  "\nb  does  not  lie  at  the  basis  of 
it  in  this  instance;  for  the  reading  found  here  just  happens 
not  to  be  hjJO,  but  frntsip ;  and  the  reading  adopted  by  Norzi, 
Heidenheim,  and  Baer,  as  also  by  Nissel  and  others,  so  far 
as  form  is  concerned  is  not  distinct  from  it,  viz.  Viruso  (mit- 
tdharo))  the  character  of  the  Shebd  being  determined  by  the 


*  In  the  list  of  the  nations  and  cities  conquered  by  King  Sheshonk  i. 
are  found  even  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  e.g.  Shen-ma-an,  Sunem ;  vid. 
Brugsch,  Reiseberichte,  S.  141-145,  and  Blau  as  referred  to  above. 

f  The  view  of  Pinsker  (Einleitung,  S.  69),  that  this  Dag.  is  not  a  sign 
of  the  doubling  of  the  letter,  but  a  diacritic  point  (that  preceded  the 
invention  of  the  system  of  vowel-points),  which  indicated  that  the  re- 
spective letter  was  to  be  pronounced  with  a  Chateph  vowel  {e.g.  mitohar), 
is  incorrect.  The  doubling  Dag.  renders  the  Shebd  audible,  and  having 
once  become  audible  it  readily  receives  this  or  that  colouring  according 
to  the  nature  of  its  consonant  and  of  the  neighbouring  vowel. 
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analogy  of  the  a  following  (cf.  TOp,  2  Kings  ii.  1),  which 
presupposes  the  principal  form  intp  (Bottcher,  §  386,  cf.  supra, 
ii.  31,  note).  The  personal  tenor  of  ver.  46a  requires  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  then  reigning  Davidic  king,  but  not 
as  dying  before  his  time  (Olshausen),  but  as  becoming  prema- 
turely old  by  reason  of  the  sorrowful  experiences  of  his  reign. 
The  larger  half  of  the  kingdom  has  been  wrested  from  him  ; 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  nations  also  threaten  the  half  that 
remains  to  him ;  and  instead  of  the  kingly  robe,  shame  com- 
pletely covers  him. 

Vers.  47-52.  After  this  statement  of  the  present  condition 
of  things  the  psalmist  begins  to  pray  for  the  removal  of  all  that 
is  thus  contradictory  to  the  promise.  The  plaintive  question, 
ver.  47,  with  the  exception  of  one  word,  is  verbatim  the  same  as 
lxxix.  5.  The  wrath  to  which  quousque  refers,  makes  itself  to 
be  felt,  as  the  intensifying  (vid.  xiii.  2)  r\)Zlb  implies,  in  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  everlasting  wrath.  *6n  is  this  tem- 
poral life  which  glides  past  secretly  and  unnoticed  (xvii.  14)  ; 
and  ^tpiar  is  not  equivalent  to  "O'TOT  (instead  of  which  by  way 
of  emphasis  only  "OK  ^^3J  can  De  said),  but  *Y?tT7lD  ^K  stands 
for  W  *^n"no — according  to  the  sense  equivalent  to  "OK  Tjirnp, 
xxxix.  5,  cf.  6.  The  conjecture  of  Houbigant  and  modern 
expositors,  "O^IR  ibt  (cf.  ver.  51),  is  not  needed,  since  the  inverted 
position  of  the  words  is  just  the  same  as  in  xxxix.  5.  In  ver. 
486  it  is  not  pointed  *W  HD"?^  "  wherefore  (Job  x.  2,  xiii.  14) 
hast  Thou  in  vain  (cxxvii.  1)  created?"  (Hengstenberg),  but 
fcttBrntr?^  on  account  of  or  for  what  a  nothing  (fcO^'TiD  belong- 
ing together  as  adjective  and  substantive,  as  in  xxx.  10,  Job 
xxvi.  14)  hast  Thou  created  all  the  children  of  men  %  (De  Wette, 
Hupfeld,  and  Hitzig.)  by,  of  the  ground  of  a  matter  and 
direct  motive,  which  is  better  suited  to  the  question  in  ver.  49 
than  the  other  way  of  taking  it :  the  life  of  all  men  passes  on 
into  death  and  Hades ;  why  then  might  not  God,  within  this 
brief  space  of  time,  this  handbreadth,  manifest  Himself  to  His 
creatures  as  the  merciful  and  kind,  and  not  as  the  always  angry 
God  ?  The  music  strikes  in  here,  and  how  can  it  do  so  other- 
wise than  in  elegiac  mesto  ?  If  God's  justice  tarries  and  fails 
in  this  present  world,  then  the  Old  Testament  faith  becomes 
sorely  tempted  and  tried,  because  it  is  not  able  to  find  consola- 
tion in  the  life  beyond.     Thus  it  is  with  the  faith  of  the  poet 
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in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  the  outward  appearance  of 
which  is  in  such  perplexing  contradiction  to  the  loving-kindnesa 
sworn  to  David  and  also  hitherto  vouchsafed.  D^C!  has  not 
the  sense  in  this  passage  of  promises  of  favour,  as  in  2  Chron. 
vi.  42,  but  proofs  of  favour ;  DWiOn  glances  back  at  the  long 
period  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  of  Solomon.*  The  Asaph 
Psalm  lxxvii.  and  the  Tephilla  Isa.  ch.  lxiii.  contain  similar 
complaints,  just  as  in  connection  with  ver.  51a  one  is  reminded 
of  the  Asaph  Psalm  lxxix.  2,  10,  and  in  connection  with  ver. 
52  of  lxxix.  12.  The  phrase  ip^?  K?^  ^s  use(^  m  other  instances 
of  loving  nurture,  Num.  xi.  12,  Isa.  xl.  11.  In  this  passage  it 
must  have  a  sense  akin  to  T7?#  n!T!9«  It  is  impossible  on 
syntactic  grounds  to  regard  &®V  MT73  as  still  dependent  upon 
nsnn  (Ewald)  or,  as  Hupfeld  is  fond  of  calling  it,  as  a  iC  post- 
limiDiar"  genitive.  Can  it  be  that  the  5o  is  perhaps  a  mutilation 
of  riE>p3,  after  Ezek.  xxxvi.  15,  as  Bottcher  suggests?  We  do 
not  need  this  conjecture.  For  (1)  to  carry  any  one  in  one's 
bosom,  if  he  is  an  enemy,  may  signify :  to  be  obliged  to  cherish 
him  with  the  vexation  proceeding  from  him  (Jer.  xv.  15), 
without  being  able  to  get  rid  of  him;  (2)  there  is  no  doubt 
that  D^SH  can,  after  the  manner  of  numerals,  be  placed  before 
the  substantive  to  which  it  belongs,  xxxii.  10,  Pro  v.  xxxi.  29, 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  5,  Neh.  ix.  28 ;  cf.  the  other  position,  e.g.,  in 
Jer.  xvi.  16;  (3)  consequently  &W  D^VpS  may  signify  the 
"  totality  of  many  peoples  "  just  as  well  as  D*2H  D]i3  73  in  Ezek. 
xxxi.  6.  The  poet  complains  as  a  member  of  the  nation,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  empire,  that  he  is  obliged  to  foster  many  nations 
in  his  bosom,  inasmuch  as  the  land  of  Israel  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  Egyptians  and  their  allies,  the  Libyans,  Troglodytes, 
and  Ethiopians.  The  *155W  which  follows  in  ver.  52  cannot  now 
be  referred  back  over  ver.  516  to  na"in  (qua  calumnid),  and  yet 
the  relative  sense,  not  the  confirmatory  (because,  quoniam),  is 
at  issue.  We  therefore  refer  it  to  DW,  and  take  T^iK  as  an 
apposition,  as  in  cxxxix.  20  :  who  reproach  Thee,  (as)  Thine 


*  The  Pasek  between  D^BWin  and  ^IK  is  not  designed  merely  to 
remove  the  limited  predicate  from  the  Lord,  who  is  indeed  the  First  and 
the  Last,  but  also  to  secure  its  pronunciation  to  the  guttural  Aleph,  which 
might  be  easily  passed  over  after  Mem;  cf.  Gen.  i.  27,  xxl  17,  xxx  20, 
xlii.  21,  and  frequently. 
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enemies,  Jahve,  who  reproach  the  footsteps  (ntopy  as  in  lxxvii. 
20  with  Dag.  dirimens,  which  gives  it  an  emotional  turn)  of 
Thine  anointed,  i.e.  they  follow  him  everywhere,  wheresoever 
he  may  go,  and  whatsoever  he  may  do.  With  these  significant 
words,  in^  ntajpy,  the  Third  Book  of  the  Psalms  dies  away. 
Ver.  53.    The  closing  doxology  of  the  Third  Book. 


FOURTH   BOOK   OF   THE   PSALTER 
Ps.  XC.-CVI. 


PSALM     X  C. 

TAKING  REFUGE  IN  THE  LOVING-KINDNESS  OF  THE  ETERNAL 
ONE  UNDER  THE  WRATHFUL  JUDGMENT  OF  DEATH. 

1  O  LORD,  Thou  hast  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  us  ia  all 

generations ! 

2  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 

And  Thou  gavest  birth  to  the  earth  and  the  world, 
And  from  seon  to  aeon  Thou  art  God ! 

3  Thou  turnest  mortal  man  to  dust, 

And  sayest :  Return,  ye  children  of  men. 

4  For  a  thousand  years  in  Thine  eyes 
Are  as  yesterday  when  it  passeth, 
And  a  watch  in  the  night. 

5  Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood,  they  become  a  sleep, 
In  the  morning  they  are  as  grass  springing  up  again. 

6  In  the  morning  it  flourisheth  and  springeth  up  again, 
In  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  it  drieth  up. 

7  For  we  are  consumed  by  Thine  anger, 

And  by  Thy  fierce  anger  are  we  scared  away. 

8  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  Thee, 

Our  most  secret  matter  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance. 

9  For  all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  Thy  wrath ; 
We  have  spent  our  years  as  a  whisper. 
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10  The  days  of  our  years — their  sum  is  seventy  years, 
And,  if  very  many,  eighty  years ; 

And  their  pride  is  labour  and  vanity, 
For  it  passed  swiftly  and  we  fled  away. 

11  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  Thine  anger 

And  the  fear  of  Thee  according  to  Thy  wrath  ? 

12  Teach  us  rightly  to  number  our  days, 
That  we  may  gain  a  wise  heart ! 

13  Turn,  Jahve — how  long?  ! — 

And  have  compassion  upon  Thy  servants. 

14  Satisfy  us  at  morning-dawn  with  Thy  mercy, 
Then  will  we  joy  and  rejoice  all  our  days. 

15  Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days  in  which  Thou  hast 

humbled  us, 
The  years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil. 

16  Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  servants, 
And  Thy  glory  upon  their  children. 

17  And  let  the  graciousness  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us, 
And  the  work  of  our  hands  do  Thou  establish  upon  us, 
Yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it ! 

The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Psalms,  corresponding  to  the  1BD 
■Q1B3  of  the  Pentateuch,  begins  with  a  Prayer  of  Moses  the  man 
of  God,  which  comes  out  of  the  midst  of  the  dying  off  of  the 
older  generation  during  the  march  through  the  wilderness. 
To  the  name,  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  so  bald, 
because  next  to  Abraham  he  is  the  greatest  man  known  to  the 
Old  Testament  history  of  redemption,  is  added  the  title  of 
honour  0s,y^.^  B^K  (as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  1,  Josh.  xiv.  6),  an 
ancient  name  of  the  prophets  which  expresses  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  fellowship  with  God,  just  as  "  servant  of  Jahve" 
expresses  the  relationship  of  service,  in  accordance  with  the 
special  office  and  in  relation  to  the  history  of  redemption,  into 
which  Jahve  has  taken  the  man  and  into  which  he  himself  has 
entered.  There  is  scarcely  any  written  memorial  of  antiquity 
which  so  brilliantly  justifies  the  testimony  of  tradition  con- 
cerning its  origin  as  does  this  Psalm,  which  may  have  been 
preserved  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  older  works,  perhaps  the 
"  Book  of  Jashar"  (Josh.  x.  13,  2  Sam.  i.  18),  until  the  time 
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of  the  final  redaction  of  the  Psalter.  Not  alone  with  respect 
to  its  contents,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  form  of  its 
language,  it  is  perfectly  suitable  to  Moses.  Even  Hitzig  can 
bring  nothing  of  importance  against  this  view,  for  the  objec- 
tion that  the  author  in  ver.  1  glances  back  upon  past  genera- 
tions, whilst  Israel  was  only  born  in  the  time  of  Moses,  is 
removed  by  the  consideration  that  the  existence  of  Israel 
reaches  back  into  the  patriarchal  times ;  and  there  is  as  little 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  Piel  *3#3fe>  in  ver.  14  instead  of 
the  Hiphil  brings  the  Psalm  down  into  very  late  times,  as  in 
the  idea  that  the  Hiph.  fi^NiTi  in  cxliii.  12  instead  of  the  Piel 
carries  this  Ps.  cxliii.  back  into  very  early  times.  These 
trifling  points  dwindle  down  to  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  fact  that  Ps.  xc.  bears  within  itself  distinct  traces  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  song  WTNn  (Deut.  ch.  xxxii.),  the  blessing 
of  Moses  (Deut.  ch.  xxxiii.),  the  discourses  in  Deuteronomy, 
and  in  general  the  directly  Mosaic  portions  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  together  with  the  Decalogue  (Ex. 
ch.  xix.-xxiv.)  and  Deuteronomy  (with  the  exception  of  its 
supplement),  are  regarded  by  us,  on  very  good  grounds,  as  the 
largest  originally  Mosaic  constituent  parts  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  ntS'D  rnin  in  a  pre-eminent  sense. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  poet  begins  with  the  confession  that  the 
Lord  has  proved  Himself  to  His  own,  in  all  periods  of  human 
history,  as  that  which  He  was  before  the  world  was  and  will  be 
for  evermore.  God  is  designedly  appealed  to  by  the  name 
^""W,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  mouth  of  Moses  in  the 
middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  also  in  the  Song  at  the 
Sea,  Ex.  xv.  17  and  in  Deut.  iii.  24.  He  is  so  named  here 
as  the  Lord  ruling  over  human  history  with  an  exaltation  ever 
the  same.  Human  history  runs  on  in  "Hi  "H,  so  that  one  period 
(7repLoBo<;)  with  the  men  living  cotemporaneous  with  it  goes 
and  another  comes ;  the  expression  is  Deuteronomic  (Deut. 
xxxii.  7).  Such  a  course  of  generations  lies  behind  the  poet  ; 
and  in  them  all  the  Lord  has  been  jtyo  to  His  church,  out  of 
the  heart  of  which  the  poet  discourses.  This  expression  too  is 
Deuteronomic  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27).  pjJD  signifies  a  habitation, 
dwelling-place  (vid.  on  xxvi.  8),  more  especially  God's  heavenly 
and  earthly  dwelling-place,  then  the  dwelling-place  which  God 
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Himself  is  to  His  saints,  inasmuch  as  He  takes  up  to  Himself, 
conceals  and  protects,  those  who  flee  to  Him  from  the  wicked 
one  and  from  evil,  and  turn  in  to  Him  (lxxi.  3,  xci.  9).  In 
order  to  express  fuisti  ri"n  was  indispensable  ;  but  just  as  fuisti 
comes  from  fuo,  <f)VQ),  n^  (™?)  signifies  not  a  closed,  shut  up 
being,  but  a  being  that  discloses  itself,  consequently  it  is  fuisti 
in  the  sense  of  te  exhibuisti.  This  historical  self-manifestation 
of  God  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  ?K,  i.e.  might  abso- 
lutely, or  the  absolutely  Mighty  One;  and  He  was  this,  as 
ver.  2  says,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
present  world,  and  will  be  in  the  distant  ages  of  the  future  as 
of  the  past.  The  foundation  of  this  world's  history  is  the 
creation.  The  combination  «n]  p.?  shows  that  this  is  intended 
to  be  taken  as  the  object.  ??nn^  (with  Metheg  beside  the  e  of 
the  final  syllable,  which  is  deprived  of  its  accent,  vid.  on  xviii. 
20)  is  the  language  of  address  (Rashi) :  that  which  is  created 
is  in  a  certain  sense  born  from  God  (*5J),  and  He  brings  it 
forth  out  of  Himself ;  and  this  is  here  expressed  by  Wn  (as  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  18,  cf.  Isa.  li.  2),  creation  being  compared  to 
travail  which  takes  place  amidst  pains  (Psychology,  S.  114 ;  tr. 
p.  137).  If,  after  the  example  of  the  LXX.  and  Targum,  one 
reads  as  passive  <vinrn  (Bottcher,  Olshausen,  Hitzig)  from  the 
Pulal  tvirij  Prov.  viii.  24, — and  this  commends  itself,  since  the 
pre-existence  of  God  can  be  better  dated  back  beyond  facts 
than  beyond  the  acts  of  God  Himself, — then  the  conception 
remains  essentially  the  same,  since  the  Eternal  and  Absolute 
One  is  still  to  be  thought  of  as  W?inp.  The  fact  that  the 
mountains  are  mentioned  first  of  all,  harmonizes  with  Deut. 
xxxiii.  15.  The  modus  consecutivus  is  intended  to  say  :  before 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth  and  Thou  wast  in  labour 
therewith  .  .  .  The  forming  of  the  mountains  consequently 
coincides  with  the  creation  of  the  earth,  which  is  here  as  a  body 
or  mass  called  pK,  and  as  a  continent  with  the  relief  of  moun- 
tains and  lowlands  is  called  ??fi  (cf.  p.?  '-PH,  Prov.  viii.  31, 
Job  xxxvii.  12).  To  the  double  clause  with  E"}.9  seq.  prcet.  (cf. 
on  the  other  hand  seq.  fut.  Deut.  xxxi.  21)  is  appended  E^VO* 
as  a  second  definition  of  time  :  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  from  eternity  to  eternity.  The  Lord  was  God  before  the 
world  was — that  is  the  first  assertion  of  ver.  2  ;  His  divine 
existence  reaches  out  of  the  unlimited  past  into  the  unlimited 
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future — this  is  the  second.  b#  is  not  vocative,  which  it  some- 
times, though  rarely,  is  in  the  Psalms ;  it  is  a  predicate,  as  e.g. 
in  Deut.  iii.  24. 

This  is  also  to  be  seen  from  vers.  3,  4,  when  ver.  3  -now 
more  definitely  affirms  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  ver.  4  the 
supra-temporality  of  God  or  the  omnipresence  of  God  in  time. 
The  LXX.  misses  the  meaning  when  it  brings  over  ?N  from 
ver.  2,  and  reads  aswrptf.  The  shorter  future  form  2K>n  for 
y&n  stands  poetically  instead  of  the  longer,  as  e.g.  in  xi.  6, 
xxv.  9;  cf.  the  same  thing  in  the  inf.  constr.  in  Deut.  xxvi.  12, 
and  both  instances  together  in  Deut.  xxxii.  8.  The  poet 
intentionally  calls  the  generation  that  is  dying  away  KnJX, 
which  denotes  man  from  the  side  of  his  frailty  or  perishable- 
ness ;  and  the  new  generation  DlN"^  with  which  is  combined 
the  idea  of  entrance  upon  life.  It  is  clear  that  N2n~W  Wn  is 
intended  to  be  understood  according  to  Gen.  iii.  19;  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  N^n  is  conceived  of  as  an  adjective  (with 
mutable  a),  as  in  xxxiv.  19,  Isa.  lvii.  15 :  Thou  puttest  men 
back  into  the  condition  of  crushed  ones  (cf.  on  the  construc- 
tion Num.  xxiv.  24),  or  whether  as  a  neutral  feminine  from 
!rn  (r=  nsi) :  Thou  changest  them  into  that  which  is  crushed 
=  dust,  or  whether  as  an  abstract  substantive  like  na^  or 
according  to  another  reading  (cf.  cxxvii.  2)  K|n,  in  Deut.  xxiii. 
2  :  to  crushing.  This  last  is  the  simplest  way  of  taking  it,  but 
it  comes  to  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  second,  since  N3"1! 
signifies  crushing  in  the  neuter  sense.  A  fut.  consec.  follows. 
The  fact  that  God  causes  one  generation  to  die  off  has  as  its 
consequence  that  He  calls  another  into  being  (cf.  the  Arabic 
epithet  of  God  el-muid  =  ywn}  the  Resuscitator).  Hofmann 
and  Hitzig  take  2£Ti  as  imperfect  on  account  of  the  following 
"iBKrn  :  Thou  didst  decree  mortality  for  men  ;  but  the  fut. 
consec.  frequently  only  expresses  the  sequence  of  the  thoughts 
or  the  connection  of  the  matter,  e.g.  after  a  future  that  refers 
to  that  which  is  constantly  taking  place,  Job  xiv.  10.  God 
causes  men  to  die  without  letting  them  die  out ;  for — so  it 
continues  in  ver.  4 — a  thousand  years  is  to  Him  a  very  short 
period,  not  to  be  at  all  taken  into  account.  What  now  is  the 
connection  between  that  which  confirms  and  that  which  is  con- 
firmed here?  It  is  not  so  much  ver.  3  that  is  confirmed  as 
ver.  2,  to  which  the  former  serves  for  explanation,  viz.  this, 
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that  God  as  the  Almighty  fa),  in  the  midst  of  this  change  of 

generations,  which  is  His  work,  remains  Himself  eternally  the 

same.     This  ever  the  same,  absolute  existence  has  its  ground 

herein,  that  time,  although  God  fills  it  up  with  His  working, 

is  no  limitation  to  Him.     A  thousand  years,  which  would  make 

any  man  who  might  live  through  them  weary  of  life,  are  to 

Him  like  a  vanishing  point.     The  proposition,  as  2  Pet.  iii.  8 

shows,  is  also  true  when  reversed :  "  One  day  is  with  the  Lord 

as  a  thousand  years."     He  is  however  exalted  above  all  time, 

inasmuch  as  the  longest  period  appears  to  Him  very  short,  and 

in  the  shortest  period  the  greatest  work  can  be  executed  by 

Him.     The  standpoint  of  the  first  comparison,  "  as  yesterday" 

is  taken  towards  the  end  of  the  thousand  of  years.     A  whole 

millennium  appears  to  God,  when  He  glances  over  it,  just  as 

the  yesterday  does  to  us  when  (^3)  it  is  passing  by  p^JP),  and 

we,  standing  on  the  border  of  the  opening  day,  look  back  upon 

the  day  that  is  gone.     The  second  comparison  is  an  advance 

upon  the  first,  and  an  advance  also  in  form,  from  the  fact  that 

the  Caph  similitudinis  is  wanting :  a  thousand  years  are  to  God 

a  watch  in  the  night.     rniDtpx  is  a  night-watch,  of  which  the 

Israelites  reckoned  three,  viz.  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the 

morning  watch  (yid.  Winer's  Realworterbuch  s.  v.  Naclitwache). 

It  is  certainly  not  without  design  that  the  poet  says  nJ^3  rTODtPK 

instead  of  rp^n  TTp0*m     The  night-time  is  the  time  for  sleep ; 

a  watch  in  the  night  is  one  that  is  slept  away,  or  at  any  rate 

passed  in  a  sort  of  half-sleep.     A  day  that  is  past,  as  we  stand 

on  the  end  of  it,  still  produces  upon  us  the  impression  of  a 

course  of  time  by  reason  of  the  events  which  we  can  recall ; 

but  a  night  passed  in  sleep,  and  now  even  a  fragment  of  the 

night,  is  devoid  of  all  trace  to  us,  and  is  therefore  as  it  were 

timeless.     Thus  is  it  to  God  with  a  thousand  years :  they  do 

not  last  long  to  Him ;  they  do  not  affect  Him  ;  at  the  close  of 

them,  as  at  the  beginning,  He  is  the  Absolute  One  fa).     Time 

is  as  nothing  to  Him,  the  Eternal  One.     The  changes  of  time 

are  to  Him  no  barrier  restraining  the  realization  of  His  counsel 

— a  truth  which  has  a  terrible  and  a  consolatory  side.     The 

poet  dwells  upon  the  fear  which  it  produces. 

Vers.  5-8.  Vers.  5,  6  tell  us  how  great  is  the  distance 
between  men  and  this  eternal  selfsameness  of  God.  The 
suffix  of  BriDnr,  referred  to  the  thousand  years,  produces  a 
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synallage  (since  naty  is  feminine),  which  is  to  be  avoided  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  the  reference  to  D1JOJ3,  as  being 
the  principal  object  pointed  to  in  what  has  gone  before,  is  the 
more  natural,  to  say  the  very  least.  In  connection  with  both 
ways  of  applying  it,  DiJ  does  not  signify  :  to  cause  to  rattle 
down  like  sudden  heavy  showers  of  rain  ;  for  the  figure  that 
God  makes  years,  or  that  He  makes  men  (Hitzig  :  the  germs 
of  their  coming  into  being),  to  rain  down  from  above,  is  fanci- 
ful and  strange.  Cnj  may  also  mean  to  sweep  or  wash  away 
as  with  heavy  rains,  abripere  instar  nimbi,  as  the  old  expositors 
take  it.  So  too  Luther  at  one  time  :  Du  reyssest  sie  dahyn 
(Thou  earnest  them  away),  for  which  he  substituted  later  : 
Du  lessest  sie  dahin  faren  wie  einen  Strom  (Thou  causest  them 
to  pass  away  as  a  river)  ;  but  tnt  always  signifies  rain  pouring 
down  from  above.  As  a  sudden  and  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
becoming  a  flood,  washes  everything  away,  so  God's  omnipo- 
tence sweeps  men  away.  There  is  now  no  transition  to  another 
alien  figure  when  the  poet  continues  :  W  fljfi?.  What  is  meant 
is  the  sleep  of  death,  lxxvi.  6,  D^y  rW,'  Jer.  li.  39,  57,  cf.  |B* 
xiii.  4.  He  whom  a  flood  carries  away  is  actually  brought 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  he  goes  entirely  to  sleep,  i.e. 
he  dies. 

From  this  point  the  poet  certainly  does  pass  on  to  another 
figure.  The  one  generation  is  carried  away  as  by  a  flood  in 
the  night  season,  and  in  the  morning  another  grows  up.  Men 
are  the  subject  of  *PD,.,  as  of  ViT.  The  collective  singular 
alternates  with  the  plural,  just  as  in  ver.  3  the  collective  b*ijx 
alternates  with  DlfcT^a.  The  two  members  of  ver.  5  stand  in 
contrast.  The  poet  describes  the  succession  of  the  genera- 
tions. One  generation  perishes  as  it  were  in  a  flood,  and 
another  grows  up,  and  this  also  passes  on  to  the  same  fate. 
The  meaning  in  both  verses  of  the  *£n,  which  has  been  for  the 
most  part,  after  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Luther,  erroneously 
taken  to  be  proeterire  =  interire,  is  determined  in  accordance 
with  this  idea.     The  general  signification  of  this  verb,  which 

corresponds  to  the  Arabic  <__dlr^,  is  "  to  follow  .or  move  after, 

to  go  into  the  place  of  another,  and  in  general,  of  passing 
over  from  one  place  or  state  into  another."  Accordingly  the 
Hipkil  signifies  to  put  into  a  new  condition,  cii.  27,  to  set  a 
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new  thing  on  the  place  of  an  old  one,  Isa.  ix.  9  [10],  to  gain 
new  strength,  to  take  fresh  courage,  Isa.  xl.  31,  xli.  1 ;  and  of 
plants  :  to  send  forth  new  shoots,  Job  xiv.  7  ;  consequently  the 
Kaly  which  frequently  furnishes  the  perfect  for  the  future 
Hiphil  (Ew.  §  127,  b,  and  Hitzig  on  this  passage),  of  plants 
signifies :  to  gain  new  shoots,  not :  to  sprout  (Targum,  Syriac), 

but  to  sprout  again  or  afresh,  regerminare ;  cf.  u-cls>»>  an  after- 

growth,  new  wood.  Perishing  humanity  renews  its  youth  in 
ever  new  generations.  Ver.  6a  again  takes  up  this  thought : 
in  the  morning  it  grows  up  and  shoots  afresh,  viz.  the  grass  to 
which  men  are  likened  (a  figure  appropriated  by  Isa.  ch.  xl.), 
in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  it  dries  up.  Others  trans- 
late b(?to  to  wither  (root  te,  properly  to  be  long  and  lax,  to 

allow  to  hang  down  long,  cf.  ^P?,  tflDR  with  uUl,  to  hope,  i.e. 

to  look  forth  into  the  distance)  ;  but  (1)  this  Pilel  of  ^D  or 
Poel  of  /vB  is  not  favourable  to  this  intransitive  way  of  taking 
it ;  (2)  the  reflexive  in  lviii.  8  proves  that  iviD  signifies  to  cut 
off  in  the  front  or  above,  after  which  perhaps  even  xxxvii.  2, 
Job  xiv.  2,  xviii.  16,  by  comparison  with  Job  xxiv.  24,  are  to 
be  explained.  In  the  last  passage  it  runs  :  as  the  top  of  the  stalk 
they  are  cut  off  (fut.  Niph.  of  'V?).  Such  a  cut  or  plucked 
ear  of  corn  is  called  in  Deut.  xxiii.  26  nJ?P,  a  Deuteronomic 
hapaxlegomenon  which  favours  our  way  of  taking  the  'yb\ 
(with  a  most  general  subject  =  Wo').  Thus,  too,  Bbj.  is  better 
attached  to  what  precedes :  the  cut  grass  becomes  parched  hay. 
Just  such  an  alternation  of  morning  springing  forth  and  evening 
drying  up  is  the  alternation  of  the  generations  of  men. 

The  poet  substantiates  this  in  vers.  7  sq.  from  the  expe- 
rience of  those  amongst  whom  he  comprehended  himself  in  the 
>y>  of  ver.  1.  Hengstenberg  takes  ver.  7  to  be  a  statement  of 
the  cause  of  the  transitoriness  set  forth  :  its  cause  is  the  wrath 
of  God  ;  but  the  poet  does  not  begin  "]3sn  *3  but  w5>a  *3-  The 
chief  emphasis  therefore  lies  upon  the  perishing,  and  »3  is  not 
argumentative  but  explicative.  If  the  subject  of  W02  were 
men  in  general  (Olshausen),  then  it  would  be  elucidating  idem 
per  idem.  But,  according  to  ver.  1,  those  who  speak  here  are 
those  whose  refuge  the  Eternal  One  is.  The  poet  therefore 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  church,  and  confirms  the  lot  of  men 
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from  that  which  his  people  have  experienced  even  down  to  the 
present  time.  Israel  is  able  out  of  its  own  experience  to  cor- 
roborate what  all  men  pass  through ;  it  has  to  pass  through 
the  very  same  experience  as  a  special  decree  of  God's  wrath 
on  account  of  its  sins.  Therefore  in  vers.  7,  8  we  stand  alto- 
gether upon  historical  ground.  The  testimony  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  here  verified  in  the  contents  of  the  Psalm.  The  older 
generation  that  came  out  of  Egypt  fell  a  prey  to  the  sentence  of 
punishment,  that  they  should  gradually  die  off  during  the  forty 
years'  journey  through  the  desert ;  and  even  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Joshua  and  Caleb  only  excepted,  were  included  in  this  punish- 
ment on  special  grounds,  Num.  xiv.  26  sqq.,  Deut.  i.  34-39. 
This  it  is  over  which  Moses  here  laments.  God's  wrath  is  here 
called  ^  and  HDn  ;  just  as  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (in  dis- 
tinction from  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch)  is  fond  of 
combining  these  two  synonyms  (Deut.  ix.  19,  xxix.  22,  27,  cf. 
Gen.  xxvii.  44  sq.).  The  breaking  forth  of  the  infinitely  great 
opposition  of  the  holy  nature  of  God  against  sin  has  swept 
away  the  church  in  the  person  of  its  members,  even  down  to 
the  present  moment ;  s^i)  as  in  civ.  29,  cf.  n^3,  Lev.  xxvi. 
16.  It  is  the  consequence  of  their  sins.  pV  signifies  sin  as  the 
perversion  of  the  right  standing  and  conduct ;  Q^^,  that  which 
is  veiled  in  distinction  from  manifest  sins,  is  the  sum-total  of 
hidden  moral,  and  that  sinful,  conduct.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
regard  W°?¥.  as  a  defective  plural ;  OWy  signifies  youth  (from 
a  radically  distinct  word,  Dpi;) ;  secret  sins  would  therefore 
be  called  J"iiE7_y  according  to  xix.  13.  God  sets  transgressions 
before  Him  when,  because  the  measure  is  full  and  forgiveness 
is  inadmissible,  He  makes  them  an  object  of  punishment.  W 
(Keri,  as  in  viii.  7  :  nn^,  cf.  vi.  4  FW1,  lxxiv.  6  W)  has  the 
accent  upon  the  ultima  before  an  initial  guttural.  The  parallel 
to  TwA  is  T.??  "rtK$.  -rix  is  light,  and  "tiKO  is  either  a  body  of 
light,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  or,  as  in  this  passage,  the  circle  of 
light  which  the  light  forms.  The  countenance  of  God  ('n  '•jd) 
is  God's  nature  in  its  inclination  towards  the  world,  and  TiND 
'n  "OB  is  the  doxa  of  His  nature  that  is  turned  towards  the 
world,  which  penetrates  everything  that  is  conformed  to  God 
as  a  gracious  light  (Num.  vi.  25),  and  makes  manifest  to  the 
bottom  everything  that  is  opposed  to  God  and  consumes  it  as 
a  wrathful  fire. 
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Vers.  9-12.  After  the  transitoriness  of  men  has  now  been 
confirmed  in  vers.  6  sq.  out  of  the  special  experience  of  Israel, 
the  fact  that  this  particular  experience  has  its  ground  in  a 
divine  decree  of  wrath  is  more  definitely  confirmed  from  the 
facts  of  this  experience,  which,  as  vers.  11  sq.  complain,  un- 
fortunately have  done  so  little  to  urge  them  on  to  the  fear  of 
God,  which  is  the  condition  and  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
In  ver.  9  we  distinctly  hear  the  Israel  of  the  desert  speaking. 
That  was  a  generation  that  fell  a  prey  to  the  wrath  of  God 
(irmy  IVs!,  Jer.  vii.  29).  rnay  is  wrath  that  passes  over,  breaks 
through  the  bounds  of  subjectivity.  All  their  days  (cf.  ciii. 
15)  are  passed  away  (»"UB,  to  turn  one's  self,  to  turn,  e.g.  Deut. 
i.  24)  in  such  wrath,  i.e.  thoroughly  pervaded  by  it.  They 
nave  spent  their  years  like  a  sound  (i"UrnEp)?  which  has  hardly 
gone  forth  before  it  has  passed  away,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
it ;  the  noun  signifies  a  gentle  dull  sound,  whether  a  murmur 
(Job  xxxvii.  2)  or  a  groan  (Ezek.  ii.  10).  With  EH3  in  ver.  10 
the  sum  is  stated  :  there  are  comprehended  therein  seventy 
years  ;  they  include,  run  up  to  so  many.  Hitzig  renders  :  the 
days  wherein  (oru)  our  years  consist  are  seventy  years ;  but 
imw  side  by  side  with  W  must  be  regarded  as  its  more  minute 
genitival  definition,  and  the  accentuation  cannot  be  objected 
to.  Beside  the  plural  OW  the  poetic  plural  HW  appears 
here,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Deut.  xxxii.  7  (and  nowhere  else  in 
the  Pentateuch).  That  of  which  the  sum  is  to  be  stated  stands 
first  of  all  as  a  casus  absol.  Luther's  rendering :  Siebenzig 
Jar,  ivens  hoch  kompt  so  sinds  achtzig  (seventy  years,  or  at  the 
furthest  eighty  years),  as  Symmachus  also  meant  by  his  iv 
irapa&oi-co  (in  Chrysostom),  is  confirmed  by  the  Talmudic  JOT 
riling,  "  to  attain  to  extreme  old  age"  (B.  Moed  katan  28a), 
and  rightly  approved  of  by  Hitzig  and  Olshausen.  rrvi3J  sig- 
nifies in  lxxi.  16  full  strength,  here  full  measure.  Seventy,  or 
at  most  eighty  years,  were  the  average  sum  of  the  extreme 
term  of  life  to  which  the  generation  dying  out  in  the  wilder- 
ness attained.  Sir}"))  the  LXX.  renders  to  ifXelov  avrcov,  but 
Darn  is  not  equivalent  to  B2").  The  verb  2rn  signifies  to  behave 
violently,  e.g.  of  importunate  entreaty,  Prov.  vi.  3,  of  insolent 
treatment,  Isa.  iii.  5,  whence  3ni  (here  ^ni),  violence,  impetu- 
osity, and  more  especially  a  boastful  vaunting  appearance  or 
coming  forward,  Job  ix.  13,  Isa.  xxx.  7.     The  poet  means  to 
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Bay  that  everything  of  which  our  life  is  proud  (riches,  outward 
appearance,  luxury,  beauty,  etc.),  when  regarded  in  the  right 
light,  is  after  all  only  tey,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  us  trouble 
and  toil,  and  fttf,  because  without  any  true  intrinsic  merit  and 
worth.  To  this  second  predicate  is  appended  the  confirmatory 
clause.  tt*n  is  infin.  adverb,  from  GW?  t^n?  Deut.  xxxii.  35  : 
speedily,  swiftly  (Symmachus,  the  Quinta,  and  Jerome).  The 
verb  na  signifies  transire  in  all  the  Semitic  dialects ;  and  fol- 
lowing  this  signification,  which  is  applied  transitively  in  Num. 
xi.  31,  the  Jewish  expositors  and  Schultens  correctly  render : 
nam  transit  velocissime.  Following  upon  the  perfect  T3,  the 
modus  consecutivus  HSVJI  maintains  its  retrospective  significa- 
tion. The  strengthening  of  this  mood  by  means  of  the  inten- 
tional ah  is  more  usual  with  the  1st  pers.  sing.,  e.g.  Gen.  xxxii. 
6,  than  with  the  1st  pers.  plur.9  as  here  and  in  Gen.  xli.  11 ; 
Ew.  §  232,  g.  The  poet  glances  back  from  the  end  of  life  to 
the  course  of  life.  And  life,  with  all  of  which  it  had  been 
proud,  appears  as  an  empty  burden ;  for  it  passed  swiftly  by 
and  we  fled  away,  we  were  borne  away  with  rapid  flight  upon 
the  wings  of  the  past. 

Such  experience  as  this  ought  to  urge  one  on  to  the  fear  of 
God  ;  but  how  rarely  does  this  happen  !  and  yet  the  fear  of 
God  is  the  condition  (stipulation)  and  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
The  verb  JTP  in  ver.  11a,  just  as  it  in  general  denotes  not 
merely  notional  but  practically  living  and  efficient  knowledge, 
is  here  used  of  a  knowledge  which  makes  that  which  is  known 
conduce  to  salvation.  The  meaning  of  ^jrixT^i  is  determined 
in  accordance  with  this.  The  suffix  is  here  either  gen.  subj.  : 
according  to  Thy  fearfulness  (n*?T.  as  in  Ezek.  i.  18),  or  gen. 
obj. :  according  to  the  fear  that  is  due  to  Thee,  which  in  itself 
is  at  once  (cf.  v.  8,  Ex.  xx.  20,  Deut.  ii.  25)  more  natural,  and 
here  designates  the  knowledge  which  is  so  rarely  found,  as 
that  which  is  determined  by  the  fear  of  God,  as  a  truly  reli- 
gious knowledge.  Such  knowledge  Moses  supplicates  for  him- 
self and  for  Israel :  to  number  our  days  teach  us  rightly  to 
understand.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  17,  where  |3  Jff  signifies  "  he  does 
not  know  it  to  be  otherwise,  he  is  well  aware  of  it,"  shows  how 
J3  is  meant.  Hitzig,  contrary  to  the  accentuation,  draws  it  to 
irD^  nurD^ ;  but  "  to  number  our  days"  is  in  itself  equivalent 
to  "  hourly  to  contemplate  the  fleeting  character  and  brevity 
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of  our  lifetime ;"  and  JHjn  |3  prays  for  a  true  qualification  for 
this,  and  one  that  accords  with  experience.  The  future  that 
follows  is  well  adapted  to  the  call,  as  frequently  aim  and  result. 
But  N^?n  is  not  to  be  taken,  with  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  in  the 
signification  of  bringing  as  an  offering,  a  meaning  this  verb 
cannot  have  of  itself  alone  (why  should  it  not  have  been 
nnpii?).  Bottcher  also  erroneously  renders  it  after  the  analogy 
of  Prov.  ii.  10  :  "  that  we  may  bring  wisdom  into  the  heart," 
which  ought  to  be  373.  K*an,  deriving  its  meaning  from  agri- 
culture, signifies  "  to  carry  off,  obtain,  gain,  prop,  to  bring  in," 
viz.  into  the  barn,  2  Sam.  ix.  10,  Hagg.  i.  6  ;  the  produce  of 
the  field,  and  in  a  general  way  gain  or  profit,  is  hence  called 
n&03fi.  A  wise  heart  is  the  fruit  which  one  reaps  or  garners  in 
from  such  numbering  of  the  days,  the  gain  which  one  carries 
off  from  so  constantly  reminding  one's  self  of  the  end.  337 
npan  is  a  poetically  intensified  expression  for  D3n  3^,  just  as 
NQ'ip  37  in  Prov.  xiv.  30  signifies  a  calm  easy  heart. 

Vers.  13-17.  The  prayer  for  a  salutary  knowledge,  or  dis- 
cernment, of  the  appointment  of  divine  wrath  is  now  followed 
by  the  prayer  for  the  return  of  favour,  and  the  wish  that  God 
would  carry  out  His  work  of  salvation  and  bless  Israel's  under- 
takings to  that  end.  We  here  recognise  the  well-known 
language  of  prayer  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xxxii.  12,  according  to 
which  nzntf  is  not  intended  as  a  prayer  for  God's  return  to 
Israel,  but  for  the  turning  away  of  His  anger ;  and  the  sigh 
TiKny  that  is  blended  with  it  asks  how  long  this  being  angry, 
which  threatens  to  blot  Israel  out,  is  still  to  last.  Dnarn  is 
explained  according  to  this  same  parallel  passage :  May  God 
feel  remorse  or  sorrow  (which  in  this  case  coincide)  concerning 
His  servants,  i.e.  concerning  the  affliction  appointed  to  them. 
The  naming  of  the  church  by  TJ38  (as  in  Deut.  ix.  27,  cf.  Ex. 
xxxii.  13  of  the  patriarchs)  reminds  one  of  Deut.  xxxii.  36 : 
concerning  His  serv(*its  He  shall  feel  compassion  (Hithpa. 
instead  of  the  Niphal).  The  prayer  for  the  turning  of  wrath 
is  followed  in  ver.  14  by  the  prayer  for  the  turning  towards 
them  of  favour.  In  1JJ33  there  lies  the  thought  that  it  has 
been  night  hitherto  in  Israel.  "  Morning "  is  therefore  the 
beginning  of  a  new  season  of  favour.  In  WW  (to  which 
I^.Dn  is  a  second  accusative  of  the  object)  is  implied  the  thought 
that  Israel  whilst  under  wrath  has  been  hungering  after  favour; 
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cf.  the  adjective  V^y  in  the  same  tropical  signification  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  23.     The  supplicatory  imperatives  are  followed  by  two 
moods  expressive  of  intention :  then  will  we,  or :  in  order  that 
we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad ;  for  futures  like  these  set  forth  the 
intention  of  attaining  something  as  a  result  or  aim  of  what  has 
been  expressed  just  before:  Ew.   §  325,  a.      U*DJ"733  is  not 
governed  by  the  verbs  of  rejoicing  (cxviii.  24),  in  which  case 
it  would  have  been  ^Jfla,  biit;  is  an  adverbial  definition  of  time 
(cxlv.  2,  Jer.  xxxv.  8) :  within  the  term  of  life  allotted  to  us. 
We  see  from  ver.  15  that  the  season  of  affliction  has  already 
lasted  for  a  long  time.     The  duration  of  the  forty  years  of 
wrath,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  course  seemed  to  them  as  an 
eternity,  is  made  the  measure  of  the  reviving  again  that  is 
earnestly  sought.     The  plural  niD1.  instead  of  *t£  is  common  only 
to  our  Psalm  and  Deut.  xxxii.  7 ;  it  is  not  known  elsewhere  to 
Biblical  Hebrew.     And  the  poetical  HW  instead  of  W>  which 
also  occurs  elsewhere,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Deut.  xxxii.  7. 
The  meaning  of  ^n"1??,  in  which  mD1  is  specialized  after  the 
manner  of  a  genitive,  is  explained  from  Deut.  viii.  2  sqq., 
according  to  which  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  designed  to  humble  (WW)  and  to  prove  Israel  through 
suffering.     At  the  close  of  these  forty  years  Israel  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land.     To  Israel  all  final  hopes 
were  closely  united  with  the  taking   possession  of   this  land. 
We  learn  from  Gen.  ch.  xlix.  that  it  is  the  horizon  of  Jacob's 
prophetic  benediction.     This  Psalm  too,  in  vers.  16,  17,  termi- 
nates in  the  prayer  for  the  attainment  of  this  goal.      The 
psalmist  has  begun  in  ver.  1  his  adoration  with  the  majestic 
divine  name  *jfa{;    in  ver.  13  he  began  his  prayer  with  the 
gracious  divine  name  njrp ;  and  now,  where  he  mentions  God 
for  the  third  time,  he  gives  to  Him  the  twofold  name,  so  full  of 
faith,  tiVpgj  "OIK.      7tf  used  once   alternates  with   the   thrice 
repeated  by :  salvation  is  not  Israel's  own  work,  but  the  work 
of  Jahve ;  it  therefore  comes  from  above,  it  comes  and  meets 
Israel.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  noun  sVB  occurs  only 
in  Deuteronomy  in  the  whole  Tora,  and  that  here  also  of  the 
gracious  rule  of  Jahve,  ch.  xxxii.  4,  cf.  xxxiii.  11.     The  church 
calls  the  work  of  the  Lord  WV  nbvo  in  so  far  as  He  executes 
it  through  them.     This  expression  DHJ  nJP]/D  as  a  designation 
of  human  undertakings  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Book  of 
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Deuteronomy:  ch.  ii.  7,  iv.  28,  xi.  7,  xiv.  29,  xvi.  15,  xxiv.  19, 
xxvii.  15,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  9.  In  the  work  of  the  Lord  the 
bright  side  of  His  glory  unveils  itself,  hence  it  is  called  "Tin ; 
this  too  is  a  word  not  alien  at  least  to  the  language  of  Deute- 
ronomy, ch.  xxxiii.  17.  Therein  is  made  manifest  rfl  DV3,  His 
graciousness  and  condescension — an  expression  which  David 
has  borrowed  from  Moses  in  Ps.  xxvii.  4.  nto*  and  W  are 
optatives.  n:J13  is  an  urgent  request,  imperat.  obsecrantis  as 
the  old  expositors  say.  With  Waw  the  same  thought  is  ex- 
pressed over  again  (cf.  Isa.  Iv.  1,  wl,  yea  come) — a  simple, 
childlike  anadiplosis  which  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  revolves  in  thoughts  that  are  ever  the  same, 
and  by  that  very  means  speaks  deeply  to  the  heart.  Thus  the 
Deuteronomic  impression  of  this  Psalm  accompanies  us  from 
beginning  to  end,  from  \WO  to  W  nbTO.  Nor  will  it  now  be 
merely  accidental  that  the  fondness  for  comparisons,  which  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (ch.  i.  31,  44,  viii. 
5,  xxviii.  29,  49,  cf.  xxviii.  13,  44,  xxix.  17, 18),  is  found  again 
in  this  Psalm. 

PSALM    XCL 

TALISMANIC  SONG  IN  TIME  OF  WAR  AND  PESTILENCE. 

First  Voice: 

1  HE  who  sitteth  in  the  protection  of  the  Most  High, 
Who  abideth  in  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty — 

Second  Voice: 

2  I  say  to  Jahve :  My  refuge  and  my  fortress, 
My  God  in  whom  I  trust. 

First  Voice: 

3  For  He  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler, 

from  the  destroying  pestilence. 

4  With  His  feathers  shall  He  defend  thee, 
And  under  His  wings  art  thou  hidden ; 
A  shield  and  buckler  is  His  truth. 

5  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  any  nightly  terror, 
For  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day, 
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6  For  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  the  darkness, 
For  the  sickness  that  wasteth  at  noon-day. 

7  A  thousand  may  fall  at  thy  side  and  ten  thousand  at  thy 

right  hand, 
It  shall  not  come  nigh  thee — 

8  Nay,  with  thine  own  eyes  shalt  thou  look  on 
And  see  the  recompense  of  the  wicked. 

Second  Voice: 

9  For  Thou,  O  Jahve,  art  my  refuge ! 

First  Voice : 

The  Most  High  hast  thou  made  thy  habitation. 

10  The  range  of  misfortune  toucheth  thee  not, 
And  the  plague  doth  not  come  nigh  thy  tent. 

11  For  His  angels  hath  He  given  charge  over  thee, 
To  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

12  On  their  hands  shall  they  bear  thee  up, 

That  thou  dost  not  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

13  Over  lions  and  adders  shalt  thou  walk, 

Thou  shalt  trample  lions  and  dragons  under  thy  feet. 

TJdrd  (divine)  Voice: 

14  For  he  loveth  Me,  therefore  will  I  deliver  him, 

I  will  set  him  on  high,  for  he  knoweth  My  Name. 

15  If  he  shall  call  upon  Me,  I  will  answer  him, 
I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble ; 

I  will  rescue  him  and  bring  him  to  honour. 

16  With  length  of  life  will  I  satisfy  him, 

And  cause  him  to  delight  himself  in  My  salvation. 

The  primeval  song  is  followed  by  an  anonymous  song 
(inscribed  by  the  LXX.  without  any  warrant  t&>  AavlS),  the 
time  of  whose  composition  cannot  be  determined ;  and  it  is 
only  placed  in  this  order  because  the  last  verse  accords  with 
the  last  verse  but  one  of  Ps.  xc.  There  the  revelation  of 
Jahve' s  work  is  prayed  for,  and  here  Jahve  promises :  /  will 
grant  him  to  see  My  salvation ;  the  u  work  of  Jahve "  is  His 
realized  "  salvation."  The  two  Psalms  also  have  other  points 
of  contact,  e.g.  in  the  jto  referred  to  God  (yid.  Symbolce,  p.  60). 
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In  this  Psalm,  the  Invocavit  Psalm  of  the  church,  which 
praises  the  protecting  and  rescuing  grace  which  he  who  believ- 
ingly  takes  refuge  in  God  experiences  in  all  times  of  danger 
and  distress,*  the  relation  of  ver.  2  to  ver.  1  meets  us  at  the 
very  beginning  as  a  perplexing  riddle.  If  we  take  ver.  1  as  a 
clause  complete  in  itself,  then  it  is  tautological.  If  we  take  ">2N 
in  ver.  2  as  a  participle  (Jerome,  dicens)  instead  of  "1BK,  ending 
with  Pathach  because  a  construct  form  (cf.  xciv.  9,  cxxxvi.  6), 
then  the  participial  subject  would  have  a  participial  predicate : 
"  He  who  sitteth  is  saying,"  which  is  inelegant  and  also  impro- 
bable, since  "IBN  in  other  instances  is  always  the  1st  pers.  fut. 
If  we  take  10K  as  1st  pers.  fut.  and  ver.  1  as  an  apposition  of  the 
subject  expressed  in  advance :  as  such  an  one  who  sitteth  .  .  . 
I  say,  then  we  stumble  against  ?J^^;  this  transition  of  the 
participle  to  the  finite  verb,  especially  without  the  copula  ('-Pi), 
is  confusing.  If,  however,  we  go  on  and  read  further  into  the 
Psalm,  we  find  that  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  change  of 
person  recurs  several  times  later  on,  just  as  in  the  opening. 
Olshausen,  Hupfeld,  and  Hitzig  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  all 
sorts  of  conjectures.  But  a  reason  for  this  abrupt  change  of 
the  person  is  that  dramatic  arrangement  recognised  even  in  the 
Targum,  although  awkwardly  indicated,  which,  however,  was 
first  of  all  clearly  discerned  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Maurer. 
There  are,  to  wit,  two  voices  that  speak  (as  in  Ps.  cxxi.),  and  at 
last  the  voice  of  Jahve  comes  in  as  a  third.  His  closing  utter- 
ance, rich  in  promise,  forms,  perhaps  not  un accidentally,  a 
seven-line  strophe.  Whether  the  Psalm  came  also  to  be  executed 
in  liturgical  use  thus  with  several  voices,  perhaps  by  three 
choirs,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the  poet  certainly  laid  it  out  dra- 
matically, as  the  translation  represents  it.  In  spite  of  the  many 
echoes  of  earlier  models,  it  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most 
beautiful  Psalms,  resembling  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  in  its 
light-winged,  richly  coloured,  and  transparent  diction. 


*  Hence  in  J.  Shabbath  8,  col.  2,  and  Midrash  Shocher  tob  on  xci.  1  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  called,  together  with  Ps.  iii.,  (D^JQ)  pyiJQ  "W,  a  song  of 
occurrences,  i.e.  a  protective  (or  talismanic)  song  in  times  of  dangers  that 
may  befall  one,  just  as  Sebald  Hey  den's  Psalm-song,  "  He  who  is  in  the 
protection  of  the  Most  High  and  resigns  himself  to  God,"  is  inscribed 
"  Preservative  against  the  pestilence." 
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Vers.  1,  2.  As  the  concealing  One,  God  is  called  tfyy,  the 
inaccessibly  high  One  ;  and  as  the  shadowing  One  *^,  the 
invincibly  almighty  One.  Faith,  however,  calls  Him  by  His 
covenant  name  (Heilsname)  run1  and,  with  the  suffix  of  appro- 
priation, TOK  (my  God).  In  connection  with  ver.  1  we  are 
reminded  of  the  expressions  of  the  Book  of  Job,  ch.  xxxix.  28, 
concerning  the  eagle's  building  its  nest  in  its  eyrie.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accentuation,  ver.  2a  ought  to  be  rendered  with 
Geier,  "  Dicit :  in  Domino  meo  (or  Domini)  latibulum,  etc." 
But  the  combination  'rp  "iBX  is  more  natural,  since  the  lan- 
guage of  address  follows  in  both  halves  of  the  verse. 

Vers.  3-9a.  K^PJ,  as  in  Pro  v.  vi.  5,  Jer.  v.  26,  is  the 
dullest  toned  form  for  K^|T  or  B^,  cxxiv.  7.  What  is  meant 
is  death,  or  "  he  who  has  the  power  of  death,"  Heb.  ii.  14,  cf. 
2  Tim.  ii.  26.  "The  snare  of  the  fowler'*  is  a  figure  for  the 
peril  of  one's  life,  Eccles.  ix.  12.  In  connection  with  ver.  4  we 
have  to  call  to  mind  Deut.  xxxii.  11 :  God  protects  His  own  as 
an  eagle  with  its  large  strong  wing.  n")3K  is  nom.  unitatis,  a 
pinion,  to  "I2tt,  Isa*  x^  31 ;  and  the  Hiph.  "Hpn,  from  ^]3D?  with 
the  dative  of  the  object,  like  the  Kal  in  cxl.  8,  signifies  to  afford 
covering,  protection.  The  aira^  \ey.  rt"jnb,  according  to  its 
stem-word,  is  that  which  encompasses  anything  round  about, 
and  here  beside  H3V,  a  weapon  of  defence  surrounding  the  body 

on  all  sides ;  therefore  not  corresponding  to  the  Syriac  (Z^^^CD, 

7 

a  stronghold  ("^D,  ^99),  but  to  |^ag),  a  shield.     The  Targum 

translates  H3¥  with  Rp*in?  0upeo?,  and  ninb  with  MTOE,  which 
points  to  the  round  parma.  iflpN  is  the  truth  of  the  divine 
promises.  This  is  an  impregnable  defence  (a)  in  war-times, 
ver.  5,  against  nightly  surprises,  and  in  the  battle  by  day ;  (b) 
in  times  of  pestilence,  ver.  6,  when  the  destroying  angel,  wTho 
passes  through  and  destroys  the  people  (Ex.  xi.  4),  can  do  no 
harm  to  him  who  has  taken  refuge  in  God,  either  in  the  mid- 
night or  the  noontide  hours.  The  future  vD*  is  a  more  rhyth- 
mical and,  in  the  signification  to  rage  (as  of  disease)  and  to 
vanish  away,  a  more  usual  form  instead  of  jfe.  The  LXX., 
Aquila,  and  Symmachus  erroneously  associate  the  demon  name 
1W  with  TW*.  It  is  a  metaplastic  (as  if  formed  from  "W)  future 
for  ifc'J,  cf.  Prov.  xxix.  6,  |VV,  and  Isa.  xlii.  4,  )V»J,  frangetur* 
Ver.  la  a  hypothetical  protasis :  si  cadant ;  the  preterite  would 
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signify  ceciderint,  Ew.  §  357,  b.  With  PI  that  which  will 
solely  and  exclusively  take  place  is  introduced.  Burk  correctly 
renders :  nullum  cum  peste  rem  Jiabebis,  nisi  ut  videas.  Only 
a  spectator  shalt  thou  be,  and  that  with  thine  own  eyes,  being 
thyself  inaccessible  and  left  to  survive,  conscious  that  thou 
thyself  art  a  living  one  in  contrast  with  those  who  are  dying. 
And  thou  shalt  behold,  like  Israel  on  the  night  of  the  Pass- 
over, the  just  retribution  to  which  the  evil-doers  fall  a  prey. 
nopB'j  recompense,  retribution,  is  a  hapaxlegomenon,  cf.  BTO^, 
Isa.  xxxiv.  8.  Ascribing  the  glory  to  God,  the  second  voice 
confirms  or  ratifies  these  promises. 

Vers.  9&-16.  The  first  voice  continues  this  ratification, 
and  goes  on  weaving  these  promises  still  further:  thou  hast 
made  the  Most  High  thy  dwelling-place  (PJ^) ;  there  shall  not 
touch  thee  .  .  .  The  promises  rise  ever  higher  and  higher, 
and  sound  more  glorious.  The  Pual  H3K,  prop,  to  be  turned 
towards,  is  equivalent  to  "to  befall  one,"  as  in  Pro  v.  xii.  21 ; 
Aquila  well  renders :  ov  pLera^dijo-eTac  irpo<;  ae  Kaicia.  1"\p?~tib 
reminds  one  of  Isa.  liv.  14,  where  ?K  follows ;  here  it  is  3,  as 
in  Judg.  xix.  13.  The  angel  guardianship  which  is  appor- 
tioned to  him  who  trusts  in  God  appears  in  vers.  11,  12  as  a 
universal  fact,  not  as  a  solitary  fact  and  occurring  only  in 
extraordinary  instances.  Hcec  est  vera  miraculorum  ratio, 
observes  Brentius  on  this  passage,  quod  semel  aut  iterum  mani- 
feste  revelent  ea  quce  Deus  semper  abscondite  operatur.  In 
^\mW)  the  suffix  has  been  combined  with  the  full  form  of  the 
future.  The  LXX.  correctly  renders  ver.  126 :  prproTe.  irpoa- 
Koyfrrj^  7T/30?  XlOov  tov  nroha  gov,  for  *|JJ  everywhere  else,  and 
therefore  surely  here  too  and  in  Prov.  iii.  23,  has  a  transitive 
signification,  not  an  intransitive  (Aquila,  Jerome,  Symma- 
chus),  cf.  Jer.  xiii.  16.  Ver.  13  tells  what  he  who  trusts  in 
God  has  power  to  do  by  virtue  of  this  divine  succour  through 
the  medium  of  angels.  The  promise  calls  to  mind  Mark  xvi. 
18,  ocpeis  apovo-i,  they  shall  take  up  serpents,  but  still  more 
Luke  x.  19  :  Behold,  I  give  you  power  to  tread  iirdvco  o<f>eccv 
Kau  o-KopTriwv  Kai  eVt  iracrav  ttjv  Zvvapuiv  tov  iyOpov,  They  are 
all  kinds  of  destructive  powers  belonging  to  nature,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  spirit-world,  that  are  meant.  They  are  called 
lions  and  fierce  lions  from  the  side  of  their  open  power,  which 
threatens  destruction,  and  adders  and  dragons  from  the  side 
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of  their  venomous  secret  malice.  In  ver.  13a  it  is  promised 
that  the  man  who  trusts  in  God  shall  walk  on  over  these 
monsters,  these  malignant  foes,  proud  in  God  and  unharmed  ; 
in  ver.  13&,  that  he  shall  tread  them  to  the  ground  (cf.  Rom. 
xvi.  20).  That  which  the  divine  voice  of  promise  now  says  at 
the  close  of  the  Psalm  is,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  an 
echo  taken  from  Ps.  1.  Vers.  15  and  23  of  that  Psalm  sound 
almost  word  for  word  the  same.  Gen.  xlvi.  4,  and  more 
especially  Isa.  lxiii.  9,  are  to  be  compared  on  ver.  15b.  In  B. 
Taanith  16a  it  is  inferred  from  this  passage  that  God  compas- 
sionates the  suffering  ones  whom  He  is  compelled  by  reason  of 
His  holiness  to  chasten  and  prove.  The  u  salvation  of  Jahve," 
as  in  1.  23,  is  the  full  reality  of  the  divine  purpose  (or  counsel) 
of  mercy.  To  live  to  see  the  final  glory  was  the  rapturous 
thought  of  the  Old  Testament  hope,  and  in  the  apostolic  age, 
of  the  New  Testament  hope  also. 
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SABBATH  THOUGHTS. 

2  IT  is  good  to  give  thanks  unto  Jahve, 

And  to  harp  unto  Thy  Name,  O  Most  High — 

3  To  show  forth  in  the  morning  Thy  loving-kindness, 
And  Thy  faithfulness  in  the  nights, 

4  Upon  a  ten-stringed  instrument  and  upon  the  nabla, 
In  skilful  playing  with  the  cithern. 

5  For  Thou  makest  me  glad,  Jahve,  through  Thy  rule, 
Because  of  the  works  of  Thy  hands  can  I  exult. 

6  How  great  are  Thy  works,  Jahve  ! 
Very  deep  are  Thy  thoughts. 

7  A  brutish  man  remains  unconscious, 
And  a  fool  doth  not  discern  this. 

8  When  the  ungodly  sprang  up  as  the  green  herb 
And  all  the  workers  of  evil  flourished, 

It  came  to  pass  that  they  were  absolutely  destroyed. 

9  And  Thou  art  exaltation  for  ever,  Jahve ! 
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10  For  lo  Thine  enemies,  Jahve — 
For  lo  Thine  enemies  shall  perish, 

All  the  workers  of  evil  shall  melt  away. 

11  And  Thou  exaltest,  as  an  antelope,  my  horn, 
I  am  anointed  with  refreshing  oil. 

12  And  mine  eye  feasteth  upon  those  that  lie  in  wait  for  me, 
Mine  ears  see  their  desire  upon  those  who  maliciously  rose 

up  against  me. 

13  The  righteous  shall  sprout  forth  as  the  palm, 
As  a  cedar  on  Lebanon  shall  he  grow  up. 

14  Planted  in  the  house  of  Jahve, 

They  shall  blossom  in  the  courts  of  our  God. 

15  They  shall  be  still  vigorous  in  old  age, 
Full  of  sap  and  green  shall  they  remain, 

16  To  make  known  that  Jahve  is  upright, 

My  rock,  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  Him. 

This  Song-Psalm  for  the  Sabbath-day  was  the  Sabbath- 
Psalm  among  the  week's  Psalms  of  the  post-exilic  service 
(cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  32,  334) ;  and  was  sung  in  the  morning  at  the 
drink-offering  of  the  first  Tamid  lamb,  just  as  at  the  accom- 
panying Sabbath-musaph-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  9  sq.)  a  part 
of  the  song  Deut.  ch.  xxxii.  (divided  into  six  parts)  was  sung, 
and  at  the  service  connected  with  the  Mincha  or  evening  sacri- 
fice one  of  the  three  pieces,  Ex.  xv.  1-10,  11-19,  Num.  xxi. 
17-20  (B.  Rosh  ha-S^ana  31a).  1  Mace.  ix.  23  is  a  reminis- 
cence from  Ps.  xcii.  deviating  but  little  from  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion, just  as  1  Mace.  vii.  17  is  a  quotation  taken  from  Ps. 
lxxix.  With  respect  to  the  sabbatical  character  of  the  Psalm, 
it  is  a  disputed  question  even  in  the  Talmud  whether  it  relates 
to  the  Sabbath  of  the  Creation  (R.  Nehemiah,  as  it  is  taken 
by  the  Targum)  or  to  the  final  Sabbath  of  the  world's  history 
(R.  Akiba:  the  day  that  is  altogether  Sabbath;  cf.  Atha- 
nasius :  alvel  i/celvrjv  tt)V  ryevrjaofiivTjv  avairavaiv).  The  latter 
is  relatively  more  correct.  It  praises  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  as  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  whose  rule  is  pure  loving- 
kindness  and  faithfulness,  and  calms  itself,  in  the  face  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  evil-doers,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
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final  issue,  which  will  brilliantly  vindicate  the  righteousness  of 
God,  that  was  at  that  time  imperceptible  to  superficial  observa- 
tion, and  will  change  the  congregation  of  the  righteous  into  a 
flourishing  grove  of  palms  and  cedars  upon  holy  ground.  In 
this  prospect  Ps.  xcii.  12  and  Ps.  xci.  8  coincide,  just  as  God 
is  also  called  "the  Most  High"  at  the  beginning  of  these  two 
Psalms.  But  that  the  tetragrammaton  occurs  seven  times  in 
both  Psalms,  as  Hengstenberg  says,  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
correct.  Only  the  Sabbath-Psalm  (and  not  Ps.  xci.)  repeats 
the  most  sacred  Name  seven  times.  And  certainly  the  unmis- 
takeable  strophe-schema  too,  6.  6.  7.  6.  6,  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance. The  middle  of  the  Psalm  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
sabbatic  number.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  poet 
gains  the  number  seven  by  means  of  an  anadiplosis  in  ver.  10. 
Such  an  emphatic  climax  by  means  of  repetition  is  common 
to  our  Psalm  with  xciii.  3,  xci  v.  3,  xcvi.  13. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  Sabbath  is  the  day  that  God  has  hallowed, 
and  that  is  to  be  consecrated  to  God  by  our  turning  away  from 
the  business  pursuits  of  the  working  days  (Isa.  lviii.  13  sq.) 
and  applying  ourselves  to  the  praise  and  adoration  of  God, 
which  is  the  most  proper,  blessed  Sabbath  employment.  It  is 
good,  i.e.  not  merely  good  in  the  eyes  of  God,  but  also  good 
for  man,  beneficial  to  the  heart,  pleasant  and  blessed.  Loving- 
kindness  is  designedly  connected  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
for  it  is  morning  light  itself,  which  breaks  through  the  night 
(xxx.  6,  lix.  17),  and  faithfulness  with  the  nights,  for  in  the 
perils  of  the  loneliness  of  the  night  it  is  the  best  companion, 
and  nights  of  affliction  are  the  "  foil  of  its  verification."  *wy 
beside  P3p  (?3p)  is  equivalent  to  "nW  ???.  in  xxxiii.  2,  cxliv.  9  : 
the  ten-stringed  harp  or  lyre,  t^an  is  the  music  of  stringed 
instruments  (yid.  on  ix.  17),  and  that,  since  nan  in  itself  is  not 
a  suitable  word  for  the  rustling  (strepitus)  of  the  strings,  the 
impromptu  or  phantasia  playing  (in  Amos  vi.  5,  scornfully, 
D"}3)?  which  suits  both  ix.  17  (where  it  is  appended  to  the 
forte  of  the  interlude)  and  the  construction  with  Beth  instru- 
menti. 

Vers.  5-7.  Statement  of  the  ground  of  this  commenda- 
tion of  the  praise  of  God.  Whilst  ^a  is  the  usual  word  for 
God's  historical  rule  (xliv.  2,  Ixiv.  10,  xc.  16,  etc.),  V*  WO 
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denotes  the  works  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  although  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  (cxliii.  5). 
To  be  able  to  rejoice  over  the  revelation  of  God  in  creation 
and  the  revelation  of  God  in  general  is  a  gift  from  above, 
which  the  poet  thankfully  confesses  that  he  has  received.  The 
Vulgate  begins  ver.  5  Quia  delectasti  me,  and  Dante  in  his 
Purgatorio,  xxviii.  80,  accordingly  calls  the  Psalm  il  Salmo 
Delectasti;  a  smiling  female  form,  which  represents  the  life  of 
Paradise,  says,  as  she  gathers  flowers,  she  is  so  happy  because, 
with  the  Psalm  Delectasti,  she  takes  a  delight  in  the  glory  of 
God's  works.  The  works  of  God  are  transcendently  great; 
very  deep  are  His  thoughts,  which  mould  human  history  and 
themselves  gain  form  in  it  (cf.  xl.  6,  cxxxix.  17  sq.,  where 
infinite  fulness  is  ascribed  to  them,  and  Isa.  lv.  8  sq.,  where 
infinite  height  is  ascribed  to  them).  Man  can  neither  measure 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  works  nor  fathom  the  depth  of  the 
divine  thoughts  ;  he  who  is  enlightened,  however,  perceives  the 
immeasurableness  of  the  one  and  the  unfathomableness  of  the 
other,  whilst  a  "lysrs^K,  a  man  of  animal  nature,  homo  brntus 
(vid.  lxxiii.  22),  does  not  come  to  the  knowledge  (S?T  tfr,  used 
absolutely  as  in  xiv.  4),  and  ^93,  a  blockhead,  or  one  dull  in 
mind,  whose  carnal  nature  outweighs  his  intellectual  and  spi- 
ritual nature,  does  not  discern  HNrntf  (cf.  2  Sam.  xiii.  17),  id 
ipsum,  viz.  how  unsearchable  are  God's  judgments  and  un- 
trackable  His  ways  (Rom.  xi.  33). 

Vers.  8-10.  Upon  closer  examination  the  prosperity  of  the 
ungodly  is  only  a  semblance  that  lasts  for  a  time.  The  infini- 
tive construction  in  ver.  8  is  continued  in  the  historic  tense, 
and  it  may  also  be  rendered  as  historical.     HJVn  DN?  (Saadia : 

jjlj)  is  to  be  supplied  in  thought  before  Dio^np,  as  in  Job 

xxvii.  14.  What  is  spoken  of  is  an  historical  occurrence 
which,  in  its  beginning,  course,  and  end,  has  been  frequently 
repeated  even  down  to  the  present  day,  and  ever  confirmed 
afresh.  And  thus,  too,  in  time  to  come  and  once  finally  shall 
the  ungodly  succumb  to  a  peremptory,  decisive  plTTBO  judg- 
ment of  destruction.  Jahve  is  tb)/p  Dho,  by  His  nature  and 
by  His  rule  He  is  "  a  height  for  ever ;"  i.e.  in  relation  to  the 
creature  and  all  that  goes  on  here  below  He  has  a  nature 
beyond  and  above  all  this  (Jenseitigkeit),  ever  the  same  and 
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absolute ;  He  is  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  God-opposed 
one  here  below  who  vaunts  himself  in  stupid  pride  and  rebel- 
liously  exalts  himself  as  a  titan,  and  only  suffers  it  to  last  until 
the  term  of  his  barren  blossoming  is  run  out.  Thus  the  present 
course  of  history  will  and  must  in  fact  end  in  a  final  victory 
of  good  over  evil :  for  lo  Thine  enemies,  Jahve — for  lo  Thine 
enemies  .  .  .  H3n  points  as  it  were  with  the  finger  to  the 
inevitable  end  ;  and  the  emotional  anadiplosis  breathes  forth  a 
zealous  love  for  the  cause  of  God  as  if  it  were  his  own.  God's 
enemies  shall  perish,  all  the  workers  of  evil  shall  be  disjointed, 
scattered,  VHB1V  (cf.  Job  iv.  11).  Now  they  form  a  compact 
mass,  which  shall  however  fall  to  pieces,  when  one  day  the 
intermingling  of  good  and  evil  has  an  end. 

Vers.  11-13.  The  hitherto  oppressed  church  then  stands 
forth  vindicated  and  glorious.  The  futt.  consec.y  as  preterites 
of  the  ideal  past,  pass  over  further  on  into  the  pure  expression 
of  future  time.  The  LXX.  renders  :  ica\  vyfraiOrjaerai  (py$) 
a>?  fjLovo/cepcoTos  to  /cepa?  /jlov.  By  DW  (incorrect  for  BNH, 
primary  form  Dtf")),  fiovo/cepcosy  is  surely  to  be  understood  the 
oryx,  one-horned  according  to  Aristotle  and  the  Talmud  (vid. 
on  xxix.  6,  Job  xxxix.  9-12).  This  animal  is  called  in  Tal- 
mudic  bip  (perhaps  abbreviated  from  (Movo/cepm)  ;  the  Talmud 
also  makes  use  of  K7TK  (the  gazelle)  as  synonymous  with  DJO 
(Aramaic  definitive  or  emphatic  state  NO"1!).*  The  primary 
passages  for  figures  taken  from  animal  life  are  Num.  xxiii.  22, 
Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  The  horn  is  an  emblem  of  defensive  power 
and  at  the  same  time  of  stately  grace ;  and  the  fresh,  green 
oil  an  emblem  of  the  pleasant  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  joyous 
in  the  prospect  of  victory,  by  which  the  church  is  then  per- 
vaded (Acts  iii.  19).  The  LXX.  erroneously  takes  *r>i?2i  as 
infin.  Piel,  to  yrjpd?  fxov,  my  being  grown  old,  a  signification 
which  the  Piel  cannot  have.  It  is  1st  i^rceL  Kal  from  ??3,  per- 
fusus  sum  (cf.  Arabic  holla,  to  be  moist,  ballah  and  bullah, 
moistness,  good  health,  the  freshness  of  youth),  and  the  ultima- 
accentuation,  which  also  occurs  in  this  form  of  double  Ajin 
verbs  without  Waw  convers.  (vid.  on  Job  xix.  17),  ought  not  to 
mislead.  In  the  expression  |}jn  J£t^  the  adjective  used  in  other 
instances  only  of  the  olive-tree  itself  is  transferred  to  the  oil, 


Vid.  Lewysohn,  Zuoloyie  des  Talmud,  §§  14G  and  174. 
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which  contains  the  strength  of  its  succulent  verdure  as  an 
essence.  The  ecclesia  pressa  is  then  triumphans.  The  eye, 
which  was  wont  to  look  timidly  and  tearfully  upon  the  perse- 
cutors, the  ears,  upon  which  even  their  name  and  the  tidings 
of  their  approach  were  wont  to  produce  terror,  now  see  their 
desire  upon  them  as  they  are  blotted  out.     3  WW  (found  only 

here)  follows  the  sense  of  3  n*n,  cf.  ^J  Ja),  to  lose  one's  self 

in  the  contemplation  of  anything.  *"W  is  either  a  substantive 
after  the  form  H3,  TO,  or  a  participle  in  the  signification 
"  those  who  regarded  me  with  hostility,  those  who  lay  in  wait 
for  me,"  like  D13,  fled,  Num.  xxxv.  32,  "ttD,  having  removed 
themselves  to  a  distance,  Jer.  xvii.  13,  3V^,  turned  back,  Mic. 
ii.  8  ;  for  this  participial  form  has  not  only  a  passive  significa- 
tion (like  b^D,  circumcised),  but  sometimes,  too,  a  deponent 
perfect  signification  ;  and  OTl  in  Num.  xxxii.  17,  if  it  belongs 
here,  may  signify  hurried  =  in  haste.  In  *JH^  however,  no 
such  passive  colouring  of  the  meaning  is  conceivable ;  it  is 
therefore :  insidiati  (Luzatto,  Grammatical  §  518  :  coloro  che 
mi  guatavano).  There  is  no  need  for  regarding  the  word, 
with  Bottcher  and  Olshausen,  as  distorted  from  *THP  (the  apo- 
copated participle  Pilel  of  the  same  verb) ;  one  might  more 
readily  regard  it  as  a  softening  of  that  word  as  to  the  sound 
(Ewald,  Hitzig).  In  ver.  12b  it  is  not  to  be  rendered  :  upon 
the  wicked  doers  (villains)  who  rise  up  against  me.  The 
placing  of  the  adjective  thus  before  its  substantive  must  (witli 
the  exception  of  3"}  when  used  after  the  manner  of  a  numeral) 
be  accounted  impossible  in  Hebrew,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
passages  brought  forward  by  Hitzig,  viz.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  5, 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  3;*  it  is  therefore:  upon  those  who  as  villains 
rise  up  against.  The  circumstance  that  the  poet  now  in  ver. 
13  passes  from  himself  to  speak  of  the  righteous,  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  congregation  of  the  righteous 
in  general,  i.e.  of  those  who  regulate  their  life  according  to 
the  divine  order  of  salvation,  into  whose  future  he  here  takes  a 
glance.     When  the  prosperity  [lit.  the  blossoming]  of  the  un- 


*  In  the  former  passage  p'fcO  jri3  is  taken  as  one  notion  (chief  priest), 
and  in  the  latter  T\Wp2  WJN  (men  with  the  bow)  is,  with  Keil,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  apposition. 
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godly  comes  to  au  end,  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  the 
righteous  only  then  rightly  has  its  beginning.  The  richness  of 
the  inflorescence  of  the  date-palm  ("i£?)  *s  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  it  bears  from  three  to  four, 
and  in  some  instances  even  as  many  as  six,  hundred  pounds 
of  fruit.  And  there  is  no  more  charming  and  majestic  sight 
than  the  palm  of  the  oasis,  this  prince  among  the  trees  of  the 
plain,  with  its  proudly  raised  diadem  of  leaves,  its  attitude 
peering  forth  into  the  distance  and  gazing  full  into  the  face  of 
the  sun,  its  perennial  verdure,  and  its  vital  force,  which  con- 
stantly renews  itself  from  the  root — a  picture  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  of  death.  The  likening  of  the  righteous 
to  the  palm,  to  the  u  blessed  tree,"  to  this  u  sister  of  man,"  as 
the  Arabs  call  it,  offers  points  of  comparison  in  abundance. 
Side  by  side  with  the  palm  is  the  cedar,  the  prince  of  the  trees 
of  the  mountain,  and  in  particular  of  Mount  Lebanon.  The 
most  natural  point  of  comparison,  as  nafe^  (cf.  Job  viii.  11) 
states,  is  its  graceful  lofty  growth,  then  in  general  to  Saav  teal 
OepfLbv  kcl\  0pi'sfn/jLov  (Theodoret),  i.e.  the  intensity  of  its  vege- 
tative strength,  but  also  the  perpetual  verdure  of  its  foliage 
and  the  perfume  (Hos.  xiv.  7)  which  it  exhales. 

Vers.  14-16.  The  soil  in  which  the  righteous  are  planted 
or  (if  it  is  not  rendered  with  the  LXX.  ire^xnevfievoi,  but  with 
the  other  Greek  versions  /jbera^vTevOivres;)  into  which  they  are 
transplanted,  and  where  they  take  root,  a  planting  of  the  Lord, 
for  His  praise,  is  His  holy  Temple,  the  centre  of  a  family 
fellowship  with  God  that  is  brought  about  from  that  point  as 
its  starting-point  and  is  unlimited  by  time  and  space.  There 
they  stand  as  in  sacred  ground  and  air,  which  impart  to  them 
ever  new  powers  of  life ;  they  put  forth  buds  (D^ian  as  in  Job 
xiv.  9)  and  preserve  a  verdant  freshness  and  marrowy  vitality 
(like  the  olive,  lii.  10,  Judg.  ix.  9)  even  into  their  old  age  (ay 
of  a  productive  force  for  putting  out  shoots;  vid.  with  reference 
to  the  root  aj,  Genesis,  S.  635  sq.),  cf.  Isa.  lxv.  22 :  like  the 
duration  of  the  trees  is  the  duration  of  my  people  ;  they  live 
long  in  unbroken  strength,  in  order,  in  looking  back  upon  a 
life  rich  in  experiences  of  divine  acts  of  righteousness  and 
loving-kindness,  to  confirm  the  confession  which  Moses,  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  4,  places  at  the  head  of  his  great  song.  There 
the  expression  is  b\V  ]%  here  it  is  *3  nrfry  pK.      This  'oldtha, 
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softened  from  ' awldtlia — so  the  Keri — with  a  transition  from 
the  aw,  an  into  o,  is  also  found  in  Job  v.  16  (cf.  n?'y  =  ?W  ps. 
lviii.  3,  lxiv.  7,  Isa.  lxi.  8),  and  is  certainly  original  in  this 
Psalm,  which  also  has  many  other  points  of  coincidence  with 
the  Book  of  Job  (like  Ps.  cvii.,  which,  however,  in  ver.  42 
transposes  nn>y  into  »*w). 


PSALM    XCIII. 

THE  ROYAL  THRONE  ABOVE  THE  SEA  OF  THE  PEOPLES. 

1  JAHVE   now   is   King,   He   hath   clothed    Himself   with 

majesty ; 
Jahve  hath  clothed  Himself,  He  hath  girded  Himself  with 

might : 
Therefore  the  world  standeth  fast  without  tottering. 

2  Thy  throne  standeth  fast  from  of  old, 
From  everlasting  art  Thou. 

3  The  floods  have  lifted  up,  Jahve, 

The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  roaring, 
The  floods  lift  up  their  noise. 

4  More  than  the  rumblings  of  great  waters, 
Of  the  glorious,  of  the  breakers  of  the  sea, 
Is  Jahve  glorious  in  the  height. 

5  Thy  testimonies  are  inviolable, 
Holiness  becometh  Thy  house, 
Jahve,  unto  length  of  days. 

Side  by  side  with  those  Psalms  which  behold  in  anticipa- 
tion the  Messianic  future,  whether  it  be  prophetically  or  only 
typically,  or  typically  and  prophetically  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  kingship  of  Jahve's  Anointed  which  overcomes  and  blesses 
the  world,  there  are  others  in  which  the  perfected  theocracy 
as  such  is  beheld  beforehand,  not,  however,  as  an  appearing 
(parusia)  of  a  human  king,  but  as  the  appearing  of  Jahve 
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Himself,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  manifest  in  all  its  glory. 
These  theocratic  Psalms  form,  together  with  the  christocratic, 
two  series  of  prophecy  referring  to  the  last  time  which  run 
parallel  with  one  another.  The  one  has  for  its  goal  the 
Anointed  of  Jahve,  who  rules  out  of  Zion  over  all  peoples; 
the  other,  Jahve  sitting  above  the  cherubim,  to  whom  the 
whole  world  does  homage.  The  two  series,  it  is  true,  converge 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  do  not  meet ;  it  is  the  history  that 
fulfils  these  types  and  prophecies  which  first  of  all  makes  clear 
that  which  flashes  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  certain 
climaxes  of  prophecy  and  of  lyric  too  (yid.  on  xlv.  1),  viz.  that 
the  parusia  of  the  Anointed  One  and  the  parusia  of  Jahve  is 
one  and  the  same. 

Theocracy  is  an  expression  coined  by  Josepbus.  In  con- 
trast with  the  monarchical,  oligarchical,  and  democratic  form 
of  government  of  other  nations,  he  calls  the  Mosaic  form 
OeoKparia,  but  he  does  so  somewhat  timidly,  d>9  av  rt?  elirob 
fiiaaanevos  rbv  \6yov  [c.  Apion.  ii.  17].  The  coining  of  the 
expression  is  thankworthy ;  only  one  has  to  free  one's  self 
from  the  false  conception  that  the  theocracy  is  a  particular 
constitution.  The  alternating  forms  of  government  were  only 
various  modes  of  its  adjustment.  The  theocracy  itself  is  a 
reciprocal  relationship  between  God  and  men,  exalted  above 
these  intermediary  forms,  which  had  its  first  manifest  begin- 
ning when  Jahve  became  Israel's  King  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5,  cf. 
Ex.  xv.  18),  and  which  will  be  finally  perfected  by  its  breaking 
through  this  national  self-limitation  when  the  King  of  Israel 
becomes  King  of  the  whole  world,  that  is  overcome  both  out- 
wardly and  spiritually.  Hence  the  theocracy  is  an  object  of  pre- 
diction and  of  hope.  And  the  word  v£  is  used  with  reference 
to  Jahve  not  merely  of  the  first  beginning  of  His  imperial 
dominion,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  the  same  in  facts  in 
the  most  prominent  points  of  the  redemptive  history,  but  also 
of  the  commencement  of  the  imperial  dominion  in  its  perfected 
glory.  We  find  the  word  used  in  this  lofty  sense,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  last  time,  e.g.  in  Isa.  xxiv.  23,  lii.  7,  and  most  un- 
mistakeably  in  Apoc.  xi.  17,  xix.  6.  And  in  this  sense  njnj 
"n?0  is  the  watchword  of  the  theocratic  Psalms.  Thus  it  is 
used  even  in  Ps.  xlvii.  9 ;  but  the  first  of  the  Psalms  beginning 
with  this  watchword  is  Ps.  xciii.    They  are  all  post-exilic.    The 
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prominent  point  from  which  this  eschatological  perspective 
opens  out  is  the  time  of  the  new-born  freedom  and  of  the 
newly  restored  state. 

Hitzig  pertinently  says:  "This  Psalm  is  already  contained 
in  nuce  in  ver.  9  of  the  preceding  Psalm,  which  surely  comes 
from  the  same  author.  This  is  at  once  manifest  from  the 
jerking  start  of  the  discourse  in  ver.  3  (cf.  xcii.  10),  which 
resolves  the  thought  into  two  members,  of  which  the  first  sub- 
sides into  the  vocative  nin\"  The  LXX.  (Codd.  Vat.  and  Sin.) 
inscribes  it :  Eh  rrjv  rjfieprjv  tov  7rpoGa/3/3aTOV,  ore  KajwKiarai 
rj  777,  alvos  wSt}?  tu>  Aavih.  The  third  part  of  this  inscription 
is  worthless.  The  first  part  (for  which  Cod.  Alex,  erroneously 
has :  tov  o-af3f3aTov)  is  corroborated  by  the  Talmudic  tradition. 
Ps.  xciii.  was  really  the  Friday  Psalm,  and  that,  as  is  said  in 
Rosh  ha-shana  31a,  |.T$>y  "jbttt  (Wn)  irDtfta  "IDJIB>'  DP  by,  because 
God  then  (on  the  sixth  day)  had  completed  His  creative  work 
and  began  to  reign  over  them  (His  creatures) ;  and  that  ore 
fcaTwfciaTcu  (al.  KarwKiaro)  is  to  be  explained  in  accordance 
therewith :  when  the  earth  had  been  peopled  (with  creatures, 
and  more  especially  with  men). 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  sense  of  ?!PD  (with  a  beside  Zinnor  or 
Sarka  as  in  xcvii.  1,  xcix.  1  beside  Dechi*)  is  historical,  and  it 
stands  in  the  middle  between  the  present  :jb»  'n  and  the  future 
•pD*  'n :  Jahve  has  entered  upon  the  kingship  and  now  reigns. 
Jahve's  rule  heretofore,  since  He  has  given  up  the  use  of  His 
omnipotence,  has  been  self-abasement  and  self-renunciation : 
now,  however,  He  shows  Himself  in  all  His  majesty,  which  rises 
aloft  above  everything ;  He  has  put  this  on  like  a  garment ;  He 
is  King,  and  now  too  shows  Himself  to  the  world  in  the  royal 
robe.      The  first  Vi?  has  Olewejored;  then   the   accentuation 


*  It  is  well  known  that  this  pausal  form  of  the  3d  masc.  prset.  occurs  in 
connection  with  Zakeph;  but  it  is  also  found  with  Rebia  in  cxii.  10  (the 
reading  Dym),  Lev.  v.  23  (^3),  Josh.  x.  13  (1DV),  Lam.  ii.  17  (D£t  i  but 

T    T     ;  XT  T    T  T  T 

not  in  Deut.  xix.  19,  Zech.  i.  6,  which  passages  Kimchi  counts  up  with 
them  in  his  grammar  Michlol) ;  with  Tarcha  in  Isa.  xiv.  27  (pjp),  Hos. 
vi.  1  (epta),  Amos  iii.  8  Oxtf) ;  with  Tebir  in  Lev.  v.  18  (HBO  ;  and  even 

T  T  XT  T     T 

with  Munach  in  1  Sam.  vii.  17  (BD&O,  and  according  to  Abulwalid  with 

T    T 

Mcrcha  in  1  Kings  xi.  2  (pyi). 
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takes  rH  CO^  together  by  means  of  Declii,  and  IJWjn  ?ty  together 
by  means  of  Athnach.  T'y,  as  in  Ps.  xxix.,  points  to  the  enemies  ; 
what  is  so  named  is  God's  invincibly  triumphant  omnipotence. 
This  He  has  put  on  (Isa.  li.  9),  with  this  He  has  girded  Him- 
self— a  military  word  (Isa.  viii.  9)  :  Jahve  makes  war  against 
everything  in  antagonism  to  Himself,  and  casts  it  to  the  ground 
with  the  weapons  of  His  wrathful  judgments.  We  find  a 
further  and  fuller  description  of  this  "itsnn  ty  in  Isa.  lix.  17, 
lxiii.  1  sq.,  cf.  Dan.  vii.  9.*  That  which  cannot  fail  to  take 
place  in  connection  with  the  coming  of  this  accession  of  Jahve 
to  the  kingdom  is  introduced  with  *]K.  The  world,  as  being  the 
place  of  the  kingdom  of  Jahve,  shall  stand  without  tottering  in 
opposition  to  all  hostile  powers  (xcvi.  10).  Hitherto  hostility 
towards  God  and  its  principal  bulwark,  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  have  disturbed  the  equilibrium  and  threatened  all  God- 
appointed  relationships  with  dissolution ;  Jahve' s  interposition, 
however,  when  He  finally  brings  into  effect  all  the  abundant 
might  of  His  royal  government,  will  secure  immoveableness  to 
the  shaken  earth  (cf.  lxxv.  4).  His  throne  stands,  exalted 
above  all  commotion,  TSD ;  it  reaches  back  into  the  most  distant 
past.  Jahve  is  BpijJD ;  His  being  loses  itself  in  the  immemorial 
and  the  immeasurable.  The  throne  and  nature  of  Jahve  are 
not  incipient  in  time,  and  therefore  too  are  not  perishable ;  but 
as  without  beginning,  so  also  they  are  endless,  infinite  in  dura- 
tion. 

Vers.  3-5.  All  the  raging  of  the  world,  therefore,  will  not 
be  able  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
final  breaking  through  to  the  glory  of  victory.  The  sea  with  its 
mighty  mass  of  waters,  with  the  constant  unrest  of  its  waves,  with 
its  ceaseless  pressing  against  the  solid  land  and  foaming  against 
the  rocks,  is  an  emblem  of  the  Gentile  world  alienated  from 
and  at  enmity  with  God ;  and  the  rivers  (floods)  are  emblems 
of  worldly  kingdoms,  as  the  Nile  of  the  Egyptian  (Jer.  xlvi. 
7  sq.),  the  Euphrates  of  the  Assyrian  (Isa.  viii.  7  sq.),  or  more 
exactly,  the  Tigris,  swift  as  an  arrow,  of  the  Assyrian,  and  the 


*  These  passages,  together  with  Ps.  xciii.  1,  civ.  1,  are  cited  in  Cant. 
Rabba  26&  (cf.  Debarim  Rabba  291c?),  where  it  is  said  that  the  Holy  One 
calls  Israel  T\?2  (bride)  ten  times  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  Israel  on  the 
other  hand  ten  times  assigns  kingly  judicial  robes  to  Him. 
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tortuous  Euphrates  of  the  Babylonian  empire  (Isa.  xxvii.  1). 
These  rivers,  as  the  poet  says  whilst  he  raises  a  plaintive  but 
comforted  look  upwards  to  Jahve,  have  lifted  up,  have  lifted 
up  their  murmur,  the  rivers  lift  up  their  roaring.  The  thought 
is  unfolded  in  a  so-called  "parallelism  with  reservation."  The 
perfects  affirm  what  has  taken  place,  the  future  that  which 
even  now  as  yet  is  taking  place.  The  curat;  \ey.  ^"1  signifies 
a  striking  against  (collinio),  and  a  noise,  a  din.  One  now  in 
ver.  4  looks  for  the  thought  that  Jahve  is  exalted  above  this 
roaring  of  the  waves.  \0  will  therefore  be  the  min  of  compari- 
son, not  of  the  cause :  "  by  reason  of  the  roar  of  great  waters 
are  the  breakers  of  the  sea  glorious"  (Starck,  Geier), — which, 
to  say  nothing  more,  is  a  tautological  sentence.  But  if  IP  is  com- 
parative, then  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  with  the  accentuation 
of  D^TIK,  whether  it  be  with  Mercha  (Ben-Asher)  or  Declii 
(Ben-Naphtali).  For  to  render :  More  than  the  roar  of  great 
waters  are  the  breakers  of  the  sea  glorious  (Mendelssohn),  is 
impracticable,  since  M"i  D^D  are  nothing  less  than  D1  (Isa.  xvii. 
12  sq.),  and  we  are  prohibited  from  taking  D^lTu'D  DH^K  as  a 
parenthesis  (Koster)  by  the  fact  that  it  is  just  this  clause  that 
is  exceeded  by  'n  D11D1  THK.  Consequently  D^TIK  has  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  second  attributive  to  WD  brought  in  after- 
wards, and  Dp'ia^p  (the  waves  of  the  sea  breaking  upon  the 
rocks,  or  even  only  breaking  upon  one  another)  as  a  more 
minute  designation  of  these  great  and  magnificent  waters 
(DHHK,  according  to  Ex.  xv.  10  *),  and  it  should  have  been 

accented  :  D*  *HB>D  ttVlK  Ml  tto  ■  m!>p».  Jahve's  celestial 
majesty  towers  far  above  all  the  noisy  majesties  here  below, 
whose  waves,  though  lashed  never  so  high,  can  still  never  reach 
His  throne.  He  is  King  of  His  people,  Lord  of  His  church, 
which  preserves  His  revelation  and  worships  in  His  temple. 
This  revelation,  by  virtue  of  His  unapproachable,  all-overpower- 
ing kingship,  is  inviolable ;  His  testimonies,  which  minister  to 


*  A  Talmudic  enigmatical  utterance  of  R.  Azaria  runs :  JTiSW  "V1X  N3* 
D^TIKn  D*T"IND  Dn'HK^,  Let  the  glorious  One  (Jahve,  Ps.  xciii.  4,  cf. 
Isa.  x.  34,  xxxiii.  21)  come  and  maintain  the  right  of  the  glorious  ones 
(Israel,  Ps.  xvi.  3)  against  the  glorious  ones  (the  Egyptians,  Ex.  xv.  10 
according  to  the  construction  of  the  Talmud)  in  the  glorious  ones  (the 
waves  of  the  sea,  Ps.  xciii.  4). 
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the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  and  promise  its  future  mani- 
festation in  glory,  are  \6yoc  ircarol  icai  uXtjOlvol,  Apoc.  xix.  9, 
xxii.  6.  And  holiness  becometh  His  temple  (BhjrnjW,  3d  prcet. 
Pilely  or  according  to  the  better  attested  reading  of  Heidenheim 
and  Baer,  n]^T;*  therefore  the  feminine  of  the  adjective  with 
a  more  loosened  syllable  next  to  the  tone,  like  y"3BW  in  xl.  18), 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  inviolable  (sacrosanct),  and  when  it  is  pro- 
faned, shall  ever  be  vindicated  again  in  its  holiness.  This 
clause,  formulated  after  the  manner  of  a  prayer,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  petition  that  Jahve  in  all  time  to  come  would  be  pleased 
to  thoroughly  secure  the  place  where  His  honour  dwells  here 
below  against  profanation. 


PSALM    XCIV. 

THE  CONSOLATION  OF  PRAYER  UNDER  THE  OPPRESSION 

OF  TYRANTS. 

1  O  GOD  of  vengeance,  Jahve, 

O  God  of  vengeance,  shine  forth! 

2  Lift  up  Thyself,  Judge  of  earth, 
Render  recompense  unto  the  haughty! 

3  How  long  shall  evil-doers,  Jahve, 
How  long  shall  evil-doers  triumph  ? 

4  They  gush  over,  they  speak  arrogant  things, 
They  boast  themselves,  all  the  workers  of  evil. 

5  Thy  people,  Jahve,  they  break  in  pieces, 
And  they  oppress  Thine  inheritance. 

6  The  widow  and  stranger  they  slay, 
And  they  murder  the  fatherless  ; 

7  And  say  as  they  do  it :  "  Jah  seeth  not, 
And  the  God  of  Jacob  hath  no  knowledge." 


*  The  Masora  on  Ps.  cxlvii.  reckons  four  illfcO,  one  iilX31,  and  one 

t     t  t     t:  r 

rnw,  and  therefore  our  ni&U  is  one  of  the  Jv5>  in  ioi  P]ta  ppSDl  p!?D  P 
p^DD  (cf.  Frensdorf's  Ochla  we-Ochla,  p.  123),  i.e.  one  of  the  seventeen 
words  whose  Aleph  is  audible,  whilst  it  is  otherwise  always  quiescent ;  e.g. 
n^1D2,  otherwise  DN^D- 
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8  Be  sensible,  ye  senseless  among  the  people ! 
And  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  become  wise  ? 

9  He  who  hath  planted  the  ear,  ought  He  not  to  hear] 
Or  He  who  formed  the  eye,  ought  He  not  to  see  ? 

10  He  who  chastiseth  the  nations,  ought  He  not  to  reprove, 
He  who  teacheth  men  knowledge  ? 

11  Jahve  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  men 
That  they  are  vanity. 

12  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  Thou  chastenest,  Jah, 
And  teachest  out  of  Thy  Law ; 

13  To  give  him  rest  from  the  days  of  adversit}*, 
Until  the  pit  be  digged  for  the  evil-doer. 

14  For  Jahve  doth  not  thrust  away  His  people, 
And  He  doth  not  forsake  His  inheritance. 

15  But  right  must  turn  unto  righteousness, 
And  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  follow  it. 

16  Who  would  rise  up  for  me  against  the  evil-doers? 

Who   would    stand   up   for   me   against   the    workers   of 

17  If  Jahve  had  not  been  my  help,  [iniquity? 
My  soul  would  quickly  have  dwelt  in  the  silence  of  death. 

18  If  I  say :  My  foot  tottereth, 

Then,  Jahve,  thy  loving-kindness  upholdeth  me. 

19  In  the  multitude  of  my  cares  within  me 
Thy  comforts  delight  my  soul. 

20  Hath  the  judgment-seat  of  corruption  fellowship  with  Thee, 
Which  frameth  trouble  by  decree  ? 

21  They  press  in  upon  the  soul  of  the  righteous, 
And  condemn  innocent  blood. 

22  But  Jahve  is  a  fortress  for  me, 

And  my  God  is  the  high  rock  of  my  refuge. 

23  He  turneth  back  upon  them  their  iniquity, 
And  for  their  wickedness  He  will  destroy  them, 
Jahve  our  God  will  destroy  them. 

This  Psalm,  akin  to  Ps,  xcii.  and  xciii.  by  the  community 
of  the  anadiplosis,  bears  the  inscription  WaXficx;  g>S?}?  ratAavLZ, 
T€TpdBc  eafifiaiov  in  the  LXX.     It  is  also  a  Talmudic  tradi- 
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tion  *  that  it  was  the  Wednesday  song  in  the  Temple  liturgy 
(rerpdhi  aafifidrov  =  r\2V2  *]P3"Q).  Athanasius  explains  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  fourth  month  (Jer.  xxxix.  2).  The  tg5 
AavlBy  however,  is  worthless.  It  is  a  post-Davidic  Psalm ;  for, 
although  it  comes  out  of  one  mould,  we  still  meet  throughout 
with  reminiscences  of  older  Davidic  and  Asaphic  models.  The 
enemies  against  whom  it  supplicates  the  appearing  of  the  God 
of  righteous  retribution  are,  as  follows  from  a  comparison  of 
vers.  5,  8,  10,  12,  non-Israelites,  who  despise  the  God  of  Israel 
and  fear  not  His  vengeance,  ver.  7 ;  whose  barbarous  doings, 
however,  call  forth,  even  among  the  oppressed  people  them- 
selves, foolish  doubts  concerning  Jahve's  omniscient  beholding 
and  judicial  interposition.  Accordingly  the  Psalm  is  one  of 
the  latest,  but  not  necessarily  a  Maccabaean  Psalm.  The  later 
Persian  age,  in  which  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  written, 
could  also  exhibit  circumstances  and  moods  such  as  these. 

Vers.  1-3.  The  first  strophe  prays  that  God  would  at 
length  put  a  judicial  restraint  upon  the  arrogance  of  ungodli- 
ness. Instead  of  ^Bin  (a  less  frequent  form  of  the  imperative 
for  VBin,  Ges.  §  53,  rem.  3)  it  was  perhaps  originally  written 
njrain  (lxxx.  2),  the  He  of  which  has  been  lost  owing  to  the 
He  that  follows.  The  plural  rri&i??  signifies  not  merely  single 
instances  of  taking  vengeance  (Ezek.  xxv.  17,  cf.  supra  xviii. 
48),  but  also  intensively  complete  revenge  or  recompense 
(Judg.  xi.  36,  2  Sam.  iv.  8).  The  designation  of  God  is 
similar  to  nippa  ?K  in  Jer.  li.  56,  and  the  anadiplosis  is  like 
vers.  3,  23,  xciii.  1,  3.  Kj^n,  lift  Thyself  up,  arise,  viz.  in 
judicial  majesty,  calls  to  mind  vii.  7.  ^B3  ^n  is  construed 
with  ?V  (cf.  <>,  xxviii.  4,  Isa.  lix.  18)  as  in  Joel  iv.  4.  With 
D^H  accidentally  accord  ayavos  and  /cvSe'C  yalcov  in  the  epic  poets. 


*  According  to  B.  Erachin  11a,  at  the  time  of  the  Chaldaean  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  the  Levites  on  their  pulpits  were  singing  this  94th  Psalm, 
and  as  they  came  to  the  words  "and  He  turneth  back  upon  them  their 
iniquity"  (ver.  23),  the  enemies  pressed  into  the  Temple,  so  that  they  were 
not  able  to  sing  the  closing  words,  "  Jahve,  our  God,  will  destroy  them." 
To  the  scruple  that  Ps.  xciv.  is  a  Wednesday,  not  a  Sunday,  Psalm  (that 
fatal  day,  however,  was  a  Sunday,  r\2W  "•NVIO),  it  is  replied,  it  may  have 
been  a  lamentation  song  that  had  just  been  put  into  their  mouths  by  the 
circumstances  of  that  time  (viMD1B3  \rb  ten  Xtbyi  50"6n). 
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Vers.  4_7#  The  second  strophe  describes  those  over  whom 
the  first  prays  that  the  judgment  of  God  may  come.  2s?n  (cf. 
fp^n)  is  a  tropical  phrase  used  of  that  kind  of  speech  that 
results  from  strong  inward  impulse  and  flows  forth  in  rich 
abundance.  The  poet  himself  explains  how  it  is  here  (cf.  lix. 
8)  intended :  they  speak  pny,  that  which  is  unrestrained,  un- 
bridled, insolent  (vid.  xxxi.  19).     The  Hithpa.  TO$nn  Schultens 

interprets  ut  Emiri  (^eS  a  commander)  se  gerunt ;  but  "PDK 

signifies  in  Hebrew  the  top  of  a  tree  (vid.  on  Isa.  xvii.  9)  ;  and 
from  the  primary  signification  to  tower  aloft,  whence  too  "IBK, 
to  speak,  prop,  efferre  =  effari,  "^Nnn,  like  "^^n  in  Isa.  lxi.  6, 
directly  signifies  to  exalt  one's  self,  to  carry  one's  self  high,  to 
strut.  On  *8?T  cf.  Prov.  xxii.  22,  Isa.  iii.  15 ;  and  on  their 
atheistical  principle  which  V)JpK51  places  in  closest  connection 
with  their  mode  of  action,  cf.  x.  11,  lix.  8  extrem.  The  Dagesh 
in  PlJ,  distinct  from  the  Dag.  in  the  same  word  in  ver.  12, 
cxviii.  5,  18,  is  the  Dag.  forte  conjunct,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  so-called  P*m  (vol.  ii.  p.  354,  note). 

Vers.  8-11.  The  third  strophe  now  turns  from  those 
bloodthirsty,  blasphemous  oppressors  of  the  people  of  God 
whose  conduct  calls  forth  the  vengeance  of  Jahve,  to  those 
among  the  people  themselves,  who  have  been  puzzled  about  the 
omniscience  and  indirectly  about  the  righteousness  of  God  by 
the  fact  that  this  vengeance  is  delayed.  They  are  called  &~\V2 
and  Dv1??  in  the  sense  of  lxxiii.  21  sq.  Those  hitherto  de- 
scribed against  whom  God's  vengeance  is  supplicated  are  this 
also ;  but  this  appellation  would  be  too  one-sided  for  them,  and 
EiD  refers  the  address  expressly  to  a  class  of  men  among  the 
people  whom  those  oppress  and  slay.  It  is  absurd  that  God, 
the  planter  of  the  ear  (JH?In,  like  JJD*&?  in  Lev.  xi.  7,  with  an 
accented  ultima,  because  the  prcet.  Kal  does  not  follow  the 
rule  for  the  drawing  back  of  the  accent  called  Tins  J1D:)  and 
the  former  of  the  eye  (cf.  xl.  7,  Ex.  iv.  11),  should  not  be  able 
to  hear  and  to  see ;  everything  that  is  excellent  in  the  creature, 
God  must  indeed  possess  in  original,  absolute  perfection.*    The 


*  The  questions  are  not :  ought  He  to  have  no  ear,  etc. ;  as  Jerome  per- 
tinently observes  in  opposition  to  the  anthropomorphites,  membra  tulit, 
ejficientias  dedit. 
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poet  then  points  to  the  extra-Israelitish  world  and  calls  God 
D^ia  ID*,  which  cannot  be  made  to  refer  to  a  warning  by  means 
of  the  voice  of  conscience ;  "i?s  used  thus  without  any  closer 
definition  does  not  signify  "  warning,"  but  "  chastening " 
(Prov.  ix.  7).  Taking  his  stand  upon  facts  like  those  in  Job 
xii.  23,  the  poet  assumes  the  punitive  judicial  rule  of  God 
among  the  heathen  to  be  an  undeniable  fact,  and  presents  for 
consideration  the  question,  whether  He  who  chasteneth  nations 
cannot  and  will  not  also  punish  the  oppressors  of  His  church 
(cf.  Gen.  xviii.  25),  He  who  teacheth  men  knowledge,  i.e.  He 
who  nevertheless  must  be  the  omnipotent  One,  since  all  know- 
ledge comes  originally  from  Him?  Jahve, — thus  does  the 
course  of  argument  close  in  ver.  11, — sees  through  (JHS  of 
penetrative  perceiving  or  knowing  that  goes  to  the  very  root 
of  a  matter)  the  thoughts  of  men  that  they  are  vanity.  Thus 
it  is  to  be  interpreted,  and  not :  for  they  (men)  are  vanity ; 
for  this  ought  to  have  been  ^\}  bsn  vp?  whereas  in  the  depen- 
dent clause,  when  the  predicate  is  not  intended  to  be  rendered 
especially  prominent,  as  in  ix.  21,  the  pronominal  subject  may 
precede,  Isa.  lxi.  9,  Jer.  xlvi.  5  (Hitzig).  The  rendering  of 
the  LXX.  (1  Cor.  iii.  20),  ore  elal  fidratot,  (Jerome,  quoniam 
vance  sunt),  is  therefore  correct ;  nan,  with  the  customary  want 
of  exactness,  stands  for  n%\}.  It  is  true  men  themselves  are 
bin ;  it  is  not,  however,  on  this  account  that  He  who  sees 
through  all  things  sees  through  their  thoughts,  but  He  sees 
through  them  in  their  sinful  vanity. 

Vers.  12-15.  The  fourth  strophe  praises  the  pious  sufferer, 
whose  good  cause  God  will  at  length  aid  in  obtaining  its  right. 
The  u  blessed"  reminds  one  of  xxxiv.  9,  xl.  5,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  Job  v.  17,  cf.  Prov.  iii.  11  sq.  Here  what  are  meant 
are  sufferings  like  those  bewailed  in  vers.  5  sq.,  which  are  how- 
ever, after  all,  the  well-meant  dispensations  of  God.  Con- 
cerning the  aim  and  fruit  of  purifying  and  testing  afflictions 
God  teaches  the  sufferer  out  of  His  Law  (cf.  e.g.  Deut.  viii.  5 
sq.),  in  order  to  procure  him  rest,  viz.  inward  rest  (cf.  Jer.  xlix. 
23  with  Isa.  xxx.  15),  i.e.  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  disheartened 
and  tempted  by  days  of  wickedness,  i.e.  wicked,  calamitous 
days  (Ew.  §  287,  5),  until  (and  it  will  inevitably  come  to  pass) 
the  pit  is  finished  being  dug  into  which  the  ungodly  falls 
headlong  (cf.  cxii.  7  sq.).     flj  has  the  emphatic  Dage*hy  which 
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properly  does  not  double,  and  still  less  unite,  but  requires  an 
emphatic  pronunciation  of  the  letter,  which  might  easily  be- 
come inaudible.  The  initial  Jod  of  the  divine  name  might 
easily  lose  its  consonantal  value  here  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  toneless  u*  and  the  Dag.  guards  against  this :  cf. 
cxviii.  5,  18.  The  certainty  of  the  issue  that  is  set  in  prospect 
by  IV  is  then  confirmed  with  *3.  It  is  impossible  that  God 
can  desert  His  church — He  cannot  do  this,  because  in  general 
right  must  finally  come  to  His  right,  or,  as  it  is  here  expressed, 
L33E;D  must  turn  to  P"i¥,  i.e.  the  ri^ht  that  is  now  subdued  must 

t  :  v  v  /  o 

at  length  be  again  strictly  maintained  and  justly  administered, 
and  "  after  it  then  all  who  are  upright  in  heart,"  i.e.  all  such  will 
side  with  it,  joyously  greeting  that  which  has  been  long  missed 
and  yearned  after.  CQ&'p  is  fundamental  right,  which  is  at  all 
times  consistent  with  itself  and  raised  above  the  casual  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  P^V,  like  riDK  in  Isa.  xlii.  3,  is  right- 
eousness (justice),  which  converts  this  right  into  a  practical 
truth  and  reality. 

Vers.  16-19.  In  the  fifth  strophe  the  poet  celebrates  the 
praise  of  the  Lord  as  his  sole,  but  also  trusty  and  most  con- 
solatory help.  The  meaning  of  the  question  in  ver.  16  is,  that 
there  is  no  man  who  would  rise  and  succour  him  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  evil-doers  :  ?  as  in  Ex.  xiv.  25,  Judo-,  vi.  31, 
and  Dy  (without  Erp?  or  the  like)  in  the  sense  of  contra,  as  in 
lv.  19,  cf.  2  Chron.  xx.  6.  God  alone  is  his  help.  He  alone 
has  rescued  him  from  death.  njn  is  to  be  supplied  to  W  :  if 
He  had  not  been,  or :  if  He  were  not  ;  and  the  apodosis  is : 
then  very  little  would  have  been  wanting,  then  it  would  soon 
have  come  to  this,  that  his  soul  would  have  taken  up  its  abode, 
etc. ;  cf.  on  the  construction  cxix.  92,  cxxiv.  1-5,  Isa.  i.  9,  and 

*  If  it  is  correct  that,  as  Aben-Ezra  and  Parchon  testify,  the  },  as 
being  compounded  of  o  (u)  -f  j,  was  pronounced  u  [like  the  u  in  the 
French  word  pur]  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  then  this  Dagesh,  in 
accordance  with  its  orthophonic  function,  is  the  more  intelligible  in  cases 
like  n>  U"iD*n  and  n»  »nmp,  cf.  Pinsker,  Einleitung,  S.  153,  and  Geiger, 
Urschrift,  S.  277.  In  ^^  ioip,  Gen.  xix.  14,  Ex.  xii.  31,  ijjd  i^p,  Deut. 
n.  24,  Tsade  and  Samech  have  this  Dagesh  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
Sin  in  "flNfr  W3BT1,  Ex.  xii.  15  (vid.  Heidenheim  on  that  passage),  viz. 
because  there  is  a  danger  in  all  these  cases  of  slurring  over  the  sharp 
sibilant.  Even  Chajug'  (vid.  Ewald  and  Dukes'  Beitrage,  iii.  23)  confuses 
this  Dag.  orthophonicum  with  the  Dag.  forte  conjunctivum. 
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on  BiM?3  with  the  prceL  lxxiii.  2,  cxix.  87,  Gen.  xxvi.  10  (on 
the  other  hand  with  the  fut.  lxxxi.  15).  no^  is,  as  in  cxv. 
17,  the  silence  of  the  grave  and  of  Hades ;  here  it  is  the 
object  to  nJ3j^j  as  in  xxxvii.  3,  Prov.  viii.  12,  and  frequently. 
When  he  appears  to  himself  already  as  one  that  has  fallen, 
God's  mercy  holds  him  up.  And  when  thoughts,  viz.  sad  and 
fearful  thoughts,  are  multiplied  within  him,  God's  comforts 
delight  him,  viz.  the  encouragement  of  His  word  and  the 
inward  utterances  of  His  Spirit.  D^SJW,  as  in  cxxxix.  23,  is 
equivalent  to  DWP,  from  *\$W,  *jyp,  c^*-i,  to  split,  branch  off 
(Psychology,  S.  181 ;  tr.  p.  214).  The  plural  form  WV_V\,  like 
the  plural  of  the  imperative  in  Isa.  xxix.  9,  has  two  Pathachs, 
the  second  of  which  is  the  "  independentification"  of  the  Chateph 

of  ytftH5\ 

:  i"  : 

Vers.  20—23.  In  the  sixth  strophe  the  poet  confidently 
expects  the  inevitable  divine  retribution  for  which  he  has  ear- 
nestly prayed  in  the  introduction.  Tl^ir  is  erroneously  ac- 
counted by  many  (and  by  Gesenius  too)  as  fut.  Pual  =  TWP  — 
Itsy  "I3IT,  a  vocal  contraction  together  with  a  giving  up  of  the 
reduplication  in  favour  of  which  no  example  can  be  advanced. 
It  is  fut.  Kal  =  T£ni,  from  "13IT  =  larr,  with  the  same  regres- 
sion of  the  modification  of  the  vowel*  as  in  ^nj  =  larp  in  Gen. 
xliii.  29,  Isa.  xxx.  19  (Hupfeld),  but  as  in  verbs  prima?  gutturalis, 
so  also  in  E^ns,  E?1??,  inflected  from  3TI3,  Ew.  §  251,  d.  It 
might  be  more  readily  regarded  as  Poel  than  as  Pual  (like 
iraxn,  Job  xx.  26),  but  the  Kal  too  already  signifies  to  enter 
into  fellowship  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  Hos.  iv.  17),  therefore  (similarly 
to  *H?*,  v.  5)  it  is  :  num  consociabitur  tecum.  ND3  is  here  the 
judgment-seat,  just  as  the  Arabic  cur  si  directly  denotes  the  tri- 

bunal  of  God  (in  distinction  from  ^J*jj&\  the  throne  of  His 

majesty).  With  reference  to  n^n  vid.  on  v.  10.  Assuming 
that  pn  is  a  divine  statute,  we  obtain  this  meaning  for  pn"9y ; 
which  frameth  (i.e.  plots  and  executes)   trouble,    by  making 


*  By  means  of  a  similar  transposition  of  the  vowel  as  is  to  be  assumed 
in  nn«n,  Prov.  i.  22,  it  also  appears  that  pznDD  =  P3D1D  (lying  uPon  tne 
table,  dvoe.Kiifji.ivoi)  of  the  Pesach-Haggada  has  to  be  explained,  which 
Joseph  Kimchi  finds  so  inexplicable  that  he  regards  it  as  a  clerical  error 
that  has  become  traditional. 
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the  written  divine  right  into  a  rightful  title  for  unrighteous 
conduct,  by  means  of  which  the  innocent  are  plunged  into 
misfortune.  Hitzig  renders :  contrary  to  order,  after  Prov. 
xvii.  26,  where,  however,  "^'V  is  intended  like  eveicev  Sikcuo- 
avvrjs,  Matt.  v.  10.  Olshausen  proposes  to  read  XW  (lvi. 
7,  lix.  4)  instead  of  'Hir,  just  as  conversely  Aben-Ezra  in  lvi. 
7  reads  VW.      But  Tis,  *na,  has  the  secured  signification  of 

scindere,  incidere  (cf.  J^,  but  also  Jci-,  supm,  i.  399),  from 
which  the  signification  invadere  can  be  easily  derived  (whence 
W3,  a  breaking  in,  invasion,  an  invading  host).  With  refer- 
ence to  *j?J  tt  vid.  Psychology,  S.  243  (tr.  p.  286)  :  because 
the  blood  is  the  soul,  that  is  said  of  the  blood  which  applies 
properly  to  the  person.  The  subject  to  IW  are  the  seat  of  cor- 
ruption (by  which  a  high  council  consisting  of  many  may  be 
meant,  just  as  much  as  a  princely  throne)  and  its  accomplices. 
Prophetic  certainty  is  expressed  in  W  and  2VM.  The  figure 
of  God  as  33K>D  is  Davidic  and  Korahitic.  ^DHD  "TO?  is  ex- 
plained from  xviii.  2.  Since  2^n  designates  the  retribution  as 
a  return  of  guilt  incurred  in  the  form  of  actual  punishment, 
it  might  be  rendered  u  requite "  just  as  well  as  u  cause  to 
return ;"  &nvV,  however,  instead  of  D»T>  (liv.  7)  makes  the 
idea  expressed  in  vii.  17  more  natural.  On  Bnjnn  Hitzig  cor- 
rectly compares  2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  iii.  27.  The  Psalm  closes  with 
an  anadiplosis,  just  as  it  began  with  one ;  and  tf\T>K  affirms 
that  the  destruction  of  the  persecutor  will  follow  as  surely  as 
the  church  is  able  to  call  Jahve  its  God. 


PSALM   XCV. 

CALL  TO  THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD  AND  TO  OBEDIENCE  TO 

HIS  WORD. 

1  COME,  let  us  exult  unto  Jahve, 

Let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  Rock  of  our  salvation ! 

2  Let  us  come  before  His  face  with  thanksgiving, 
Let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Him  in  songs  I 

3  For  a  great  God  is  Jahve, 

And  a  great  King  above  all  gods ; 
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4  He,  in  whose  hand  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 
And  to  whom  belong  the  tops  of  the  mountains ; 

5  To  whom  belongeth  the  sea,  and  He  hath  made  it, 
And  His  hands  have  formed  the  dry  land, 

6  Come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down, 
Let  us  kneel  before  Jahve  our  Maker ! 

7  For  He  is  our  God, 

And  we  are  the  people  of  His  pasture  and  the  flock  of  His 
hand. 

To-day  if  ye  will  but  hearken  to  His  voice  ! 

8  Harden  not  your  hearts  as  at  Meribah, 

As  on  the  day  of  Massah  in  the  wilderness, 

9  When  your  fathers  tempted  Me, 
Proved  me,  although  they  saw  My  work. 

10  Forty  years  was  I  vexed  with  a  generation, 

And  said  :  "  They  are  a  people  that  do  err  in  their  heart." 
But  they  knew  not  My  ways, 

11  So  that  I  sware  in  My  wrath  : 

u  Verily  they  shall  not  enter  into  My  rest ! " 

This  Psalm  is  related  to  the  preceding  by  the  celebration 
of  Jahve  as  a  "  Rock."  If  it  has  any  definite  occasion,  it  is 
at  any  rate  not  manifest  what  that  occasion  is.  It  consists  of 
a  four-line  introduction  and  two  groups  of  ten  lines. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Jahve  is  called  the  Rock  of  our  salvation  (as 
in  lxxxix.  27,  cf.  xciv.  22)  as  being  its  firm  and  sure  ground. 
Visiting  the  house  of  God,  one  comes  before  God's  face ;  CHj? 
\3S,  prceoccupare  faciem,  is  equivalent  to  visere  (yisitare).  «"ilin 
is  not  confessio  peccati,  but  laudis.  The  Beth  before  min  is 
the  Beth  of  accompaniment,  as  in  Mic.  vi.  6 ;  that  before  riiipt 
(according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  a  name  for  psalms,  whilst  "ibTB 
can  only  be  used  as  a  technical  expression)  is  the  Beth  of  the 
medium. 

Vers.  3-76.  The  adorableness  of  God  receives  a  threefold 
confirmation :  He  is  exalted  above  all  gods  as  King,  above  all 
things  as  Creator,  and  above  His  people  as  Shepherd  and 
Leader.  E^N  (g°ds)  here,  as  in  xcvi.  4  sq.,  xcvii.  7,  9,  and 
frequently,  are  the  powers  of  the  natural  world  and  of  the 
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world  of  men,  which  the  Gentiles  deify  and  call  kings  (as 
Moloch  (Molech),  the  deified  fire),  which,  however,  all  stand 
under  the  lordship  of  Jahve,  who  is  infinitely  exalted  above 
everything  that  is  otherwise  called  god  (xcvi.  4,  xcvii.  9).  The 
supposition  that  D^n  rriDjjifi  denotes  the  pit-works  (fieTaWa)  of 
the  mountains  (Bottcher),  is  at  once  improbable,  because  to  all 
appearance  it  is  intended  to  be  the  antithesis  to  n^"v?.i?r,P,  the 
shafts  of  the  earth.  The  derivation  from  *\V\  (^J),  ^dfiveLv, 
tcoTziav,  also  does  not  suit  msyin  in  Num.  xxiii.  22,  xxiv.  8,  for 
"  fatigues "  and  "  indefatigableness  "  are  notions  that  lie  very 
wide  apart.  The  nisyifl  *]D3  of  Job  xxii.  25  might  more  readily 
be  explained  according  to  this  "  silver  of  fatigues,"  i.e.  silver 
that  the  fatiguing  labour  of  mining  brings  to  light,  and  roajnn 
Dnn  in  the  passage  before  us,  with  Gussetius,  Geier,  and 
Hengstenberg  :  cacumina  montium  quia  defatigantur  qui  eo 
ascendunt,  prop,  ascendings  =  summits  of  the  mountains,  after 
which  niDjnn  pjdd,  Job  xxii.  25,  might  also  signify  "  silver  of 
the  mountain-heights."  But  the  LXX.,  which  renders  Boga 
in  the  passages  in  Numbers  and  tcl  vyfrrj  t&v  opecav  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  leads  one  to  a  more  correct  track.  The  verb 
*)?£  C^t)j  transposed  from  y&  (]?ai),  goes  back  to  the  root  *p,  % 
to  stand  forth,  tower  above,  to  be  high,  according  to  which 
mDjnn  =  niyam  signifies  eminentice,  i.e.  towerings  =  summits,  or 
prominences  —  high  (the  highest)  perfection  (yid.  on  Job  xxii. 
25).     In  the  passage  before  us  it  is  a  synonym  of  the  Arabic 

^a*,  *lix*»  pars  terrce  eminens  (from  *u  =  J^,  prop,  instru- 
mentally :  a  means  of  rising  above,  viz.  by  climbing),  and  of 
the  names  of  eminences  derived  from  «Jb  (after  which  Hitzig 
renders :  the  teeth  of  the  mountains).  By  reason  of  the  fact 
that  Jahve  is  the  Owner  (cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  8),  because  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  the  call  to  worship,  which  concerns  no  one  so 
nearly  as  it  does  Israel,  the  people,  which  before  other  peoples 
is  Jahve's  creation,  viz.  the  creation  of  His  miraculously 
"Hghty  grace,  is  repeated.  In  the  call  or  invitation,  njqplWI 
signifies  to  stretch  one's  self  out  full  length  upon  the  ground, 
the  proper  attitude  of  adoration  ;  JH3,  to  curtsey,  to  totter ; 
and  ipa,  Arabic  baraka,  starting  from  the  radical  signification 
Jlectere,  to  kneel  down,  in  genua  (Trpo^Wj  pronum  =  procnuni) 
vrocumbere,  2   Chron.  vi.   13   (cf.  Holemann,  Bibelstudien,  i. 
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135  f.).  Beside  iJVJTO  Dy,  people  of  His  pasture,  hj  |*  is  not 
the  flock  formed  by  His  creating  hand  (Augustine :  ipse  gratia 
sua  nos  oves  fecit),  but,  after  Gen.  xxx.  35,  the  flock  under  His 
protection,  the  flock  led  and  defended  by  His  skilful,  powerful 
hand.  Bottcher  renders :  flock  of  His  charge ;  but  T  in  this 
sense  (Jer.  vi.  3)  signifies  only  a  place,  and  "flock  of  Hi& 
place"  would  be  poetry  and  prose  in  one  figure. 

Vers.  7c-ll.     The  second  decastich  begins  in  the  midst  of 
the  Masoretic  ver.  7.     Up  to  this  point  the  church  stirs  itself 
up  to  a  worshipping  appearing  before  its  God ;  now  the  voice 
of  God  (Heb.  iv.  7),  earnestly  admonishing,  meets  it,  resound- 
ing from  out  of   the  sanctuary.      Since  3  yipw  signifies  not 
merely  to  hear,  but  to  hear  obediently,  ver.  1c  cannot  be  a 
conditioning  protasis  to  what  follows.      Hengstenberg  wishes 
to  supply  the  apodosis :  u  then  will  He  bless  you,  His  people ;" 
but  DK  in  other  instances  too  (lxxxi.  9,  cxxxix.  19,  Prov.  xxiv. 
11),  like  v,  has  an  optative  signification,  which  it  certainly  has 
gained  by  a  suppression  of  a  promissory  apodosis,  but  yet  with- 
out the  genius  of  the  language  having  any  such  in  mind  in 
every  instance.     The  word  Disn  placed  first  gives  prominence 
to  the  present,  in  which  this  call  to  obedience  goes  forth,  as  a 
decisive  turning-point.      The  divine  voice  warningly  calls  to 
mind  the   self-hardening  of   Israel,  which  came  to  light  at 
Meribah,  on  the  day  of  Massah.     What  is  referred  to,  as  also 
in  lxxxi.  8,  is  the  tempting  of  God  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus  on  account  of  the  failing  of  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Horeb,  at  the  place  which  is  for  this  reason  called 
Massah  u- Meribah  (Ex.  xvii.  1-7) ;  from  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished the  tempting  of  God  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
Exodus   at   Meribah,  viz.   at   the  waters  of   contention  near 
Kadesh  (written  fully  Me-Meribath  Kadesh,  or  more  briefly 
Me-Meribah),  Num.  xx.  2-13   (cf.  on  lxxviii.  20).     Strictly 
PCPlDa  signifies  nothing  but  instar  Meriba?,  as  in  lxxxiii.  10 
iristar  Midianitarum ;  but  according  to  the  sense,  3  is  equiva- 
lent to  by3,  cvi.  32,  just  as  Dft3  is  equivalent  to  Bta3.     On  IBfc, 
quum,  cf.  Deut.  xi.  6.     The  meaning  of  v{?EJ  MfyDI  is  not  they 
also  (DJ  as  in  lii.  7)  saw  His  work;  for  the  reference  to  the 
giving  of  water  out  of  the  rock  would  give  a  thought  that  is 
devoid  of  purpose  here,  and  the  assertion  is  too  indefinite  for 
it  to  be  understood  of  the  judgment  upon  those  who  tempted 
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God  (Hupfeld  and  Hltzig).  It  is  therefore  rather  to  he 
rendered:  notwithstanding  (o/^w?,  Ew.  §  354,  a)  they  had 
(=  although  they  had,  cf.  DJ  in  Isa.  xlix.  15)  seen  His  work 
(His  wondrous  guiding  and  governing),  and  might  therefore 
be  sure  that  He  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  destroyed.  The 
verb  Dip  coincides  with  /coreo),  koto?.  "N^?,  for  which  the 
LXX.  has  rfj  yevea  itceivrj,  is  anarthrous  in  order  that  the 
notion  may  be  conceived  of  more  qualitatively  than  relatively : 
with  a  (whole)  generation.  With  TOW  Jahve  calls  to  mind 
the  repeated  declarations  of  His  vexation  concerning  their 
heart,  which  was  always  inclined  towards  error  which  leads  to 
destruction — declarations,  however,  which  bore  no  fruit.  Just 
this  ineffectiveness  of  His  indignation  had  as  its  result  that 
^^,  not  ore  but  wore,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  16,  Deut.  xxviii.  27, 
51,  2  Kings  ix.  37,  and  frequently)  He  sware,  etc.  (OK  =  verily 
not,  Ges.  §  155,  2,  /,  with  the  emphatic  future  form  in  un 
which  follows).  It  is  the  oath  in  Num.  xiv.  27  sqq.  that  is 
meant.  The  older  generation  died  in  the  desert,  and  there- 
fore lost  the  entering  into  the  rest  of  God,  by  reason  of  their 
disobedience.  If  now,  many  centuries  after  Moses,  they 
are  invited  in  the  Davidic  Psalter  to  submissive  adoration  of 
Jahve,  with  the  significant  call :  "  To-day  if  ye  will  hearken 
to  His  voice !"  and  with  a  reference  to  the  warning  example 
of  the  fathers,  the  obedience  of  faith,  now  as  formerly,  has 
therefore  to  look  forward  to  the  gracious  reward  of  entering 
into  God's  rest,  which  the  disobedient  at  that  time  lost ;  and 
the  taking  possession  of  Canaan  was,  therefore,  not  as  yet  the 
final  nrn:D  (Deut.  xii.  9).  This  is  the  connection  of  the  wider 
train  of  thought  which  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  ch.  iii.,  iv.,  follows  from  this  text  of  the  Psalm. 


PSALM   XCVL 

A  GREETING  OF  THE  COMING  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 


1 


SING  unto  Jahve  a  new  song, 
Sing  unto  Jahve,  all  lands. 
2  Sing  unto  Jahve,  bless  His  Name, 

Cheerfully  proclaim  His  salvation  from  day  to  day. 
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3  Declare  His  glory  among  the  heathen, 
His  wonders  among  all  peoples. 

4  For  great  is  Jahve  and  worthy  to  be  praised  exceedingly, 
Terrible  is  He  above  all  gods. 

5  For  all  the  gods  of  the  peoples  are  idols, 
But  Jahve  hath  made  the  heavens. 

6  Brightness  and  splendour  are  before  Him, 
Might  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary. 

7  Give  unto  Jahve,  O  ye  races  of  the  peoples, 
Give  unto  Jahve  glory  and  might. 

8  Give  unto  Jahve  the  honour  of  His  Name, 
Take  offerings  and  come  into  His  courts. 

9  Worship  Jahve  in  holy  attire, 
Tremble  before  Him,  all  lands. 

10  Say  among  the  heathen  :  "  Jahve  is  now  King, 
Therefore  the  world  will  stand  without  tottering, 
He  will  govern  the  peoples  in  uprightness." 

11  The  heavens  shall  rejoice 
And  the  earth  be  glad, 

The  sea  shall  roar  and  its  fulness. 

12  The  field  shall  exult  and  all  that  is  therein, 

Then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  shout  for  joy— 

13  Before  Jahve,  for  He  cometh, 

For  He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth — 

He  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness 

And  the  peoples  in  His  faithfulness. 

What  Ps.  xcv.  3  says :  "  A  great  God  is  JaJive,  and  a  great 
King  above  all  gods"  is  repeated  in  Ps.  xcvi.  The  LXX. 
inscribes  it  (1)  whr)  tw  AavlS,  and  the  chronicler  has  really 
taken  it  up  almost  entire  in  the  song  which  was  sung  on  the 
day  when  the  Ark  was  brought  in  (1  Chron.  xvi.  23-33) ;  but, 
as  the  coarse  seams  between  vers.  22  and  23,  33  and  34  show, 
he  there  strings  together  familiar  reminiscences  of  the  Psalms 
(vid.  on  Ps.  cv.)  as  a  sort  of  mosaic,  in  order  approximately  to 
express  the  festive  mood  and  festive  strains  of  that  day.     And 
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(2)  ore  6  dlfcos  w/coSofielro  (Cod.  Vat.  a>/coS6fjL7]rai)  fiera  Tr\v 
alx/jLaXcoalav.  By  this  the  LXX.  correctly  interprets  the 
Psalm  as  a  post-exilic  song :  and  the  Psalm  corresponds 
throughout  to  the  advance  which  the  mind  of  Israel  has 
experienced  in  the  Exile  concerning  its  mission  in  the  world. 
The  fact  that  the  religion  of  Jahve  is  destined  for  mankind  at 
large,  here  receives  the  most  triumphantly  joyous,  lyrical  ex- 
pression. And  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  key-note  of  the 
Psalm  is  even  deutero-Isaianic.  For  it  is  one  chief  aim  of  Isa. 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.  to  declare  the  pinnacle  of  glory  of  the  Messianic 
apostolic  mission  on  to  which  Israel  is  being  raised  through  the 
depth  of  affliction  of  the  Exile.  All  these  post-exilic  songs 
come  much  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  than 
the  pre-exilic ;  for  the  New  Testament,  which  is  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  Old  Testament  freed  from  its  barriers  and 
limitations,  is  in  process  of  coming  into  being  (im  Werden 
begriffen)  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Exile  was 
one  of  the  most  important  crises  in  this  progressive  process. 

Ps.  xcvi.-xcviii.  are  more  Messianic  than  many  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  Messianic ;  for  the  central  (gravitating) 
point  of  the  Old  Testament  gospel  (Heilsverkilndigung)  lies  not 
in  the  Messiah,  but  in  the  appearing  (parusia)  of  Jahve — a 
fact  which  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation  still  lies  beyond  the  Old  Testament  know- 
ledge or  perception  of  salvation.  All  human  intervention  in 
the  matter  of  salvation  accordingly  appears  as  purely  human, 
and  still  more,  it  preserves  a  national  and  therefore  outward 
and  natural  impress  by  virtue  of  the  national  limit  within 
which  the  revelation  of  salvation  has  entered.  If  the  ideal 
Davidic  king  who  is  expected  even  does  anything  superhuman, 
he  is  nevertheless  only  a  man — a  man  of  God,  it  is  true,  without 
his  equal,  but  not  the  God-man.  The  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion does,  it  is  true,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  actual  revelation, 
cast  rays  of  its  dawning  upon  prophecy,  but  the  sun  itself 
remains  below  the  horizon :  redemption  is  looked  for  as  Jahve's 
own  act,  and  "  Jahve  cometh "  is  also  still  the  watchword  of 
the  last  prophet  (Mai.  iii.  1). 

The  five  six-line  strophes  of  the  Psalm  before  us  are  not  to 
be  mistaken.  The  chronicler  has  done  away  with  five  lines, 
and  thereby  disorganized  the  strophic  structure ;  and  one  line 
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(ver.  10a)  he  has  removed  from  its  position.  The  originality 
of  the  Psalm  in  the  Psalter,  too,  is  revealed  thereby,  and  the 
non-independence  of  the  chronicler,  who  treats  the  Psalm  as  an 
historian. 

Vers.  1-3.  Call  to  the  nation  of  Jahve  to  sing  praise  to 
its  God  and  to  evangelize  the  heathen.  WK*  is  repeated  three 
times.  The  new  song  assumes  a  new  form  of  things,  and  the 
call  thereto,  a  present  which  appeared  to  be  a  beginning  that 
furnished  a  guarantee  of  this  new  state  of  things,  a  beginning 
viz.  of  the  recognition  of  Jahve  throughout  the  whole  world 
of  nations,  and  of  His  accession  to  the  lordship  over  the  whole 
earth.  The  new  song  is  an  echo  of  the  approaching  revelation 
of  salvation  and  of  glory,  and  this  is  also  the  inexhaustible 
material  of  the  joyful  tidings  that  go  forth  from  day  to  day 
(DV?  DisD  as  in  Esth.  iii.  7,  whereas  in  the  Chronicles  it  is 
DV"7K  DVD  as  in  Num.  xxx.  15).  We  read  ver.  la  verbally 
the  same  in  Isa.  xlii.  10 ;  ver.  2  calls  to  mind  Isa.  Hi.  7,  lx.  6 ; 
and  ver.  3a,  Isa.  lxvi.  19. 

Vers.  4-6.  Confirmation  of  the  call  from  the  glory  of 
Jahve  that  is  now  become  manifest.  The  clause  ver.  4a,  as 
also  cxlv.  3,  is  taken  out  of  xlviii.  2.  D\"6tr^D  is  the  plural  of 
roK"73,  every  god,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15 ;  the  article  may  stand 
here  or  be  omitted  (xcv.  3,  cf.  cxiii.  4).  All  the  elohim,  i.e. 
gods,  of  the  peoples  are  Oy  yK  (from  the  negative  ?N),  nothings 
and  good-for-nothings,  unreal  and  useless.  The  LXX.  ren- 
ders SaifAovia,  as  though  the  expression  were  &1W  (cf.  I  Cor. 
x.  20),  more  correctly  elBcoXa  in  Apoc.  ix.  20.  What  ver.  5 
says  is  wrought  out  in  Isa.  ch.  xl.,  xliv.,  and  elsewhere ;  D"W>K 
is  a  name  of  idols  that  occurs  nowhere  more  frequently  than  in 
Isaiah.  The  sanctuary  (ver.  6)  is  here  the  earthly  sanctuary. 
From  Jerusalem,  over  which  the  light  arises  first  of  all  (Isa. 
ch.  lx.),  Jahve' s  superterrestrial  doxa  now  reveals  itself  in  the 
world,  "tinrtn  is  the  usual  pair  of  words  for  royal  glory. 
The  chronicler  reads  ver.  6b  topon  nnm  TjJ,  might  and  joy  are 
in  His  place  (nJ^  a  ^a^e  word,  like  n}C|K,  brotherhood,  brotherly 
affection,  from  an  old  root,  Ex.  xviii.  9).  With  the  place  of 
God  one  might  associate  the  thought  of  the  celestial  place  of 
God  transcending  space;  the  chronicler  may,  however,  have 
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altered  IBhpM  into  llDplD3  because  when  the  Ark  was  brought 
in,  the  Temple  (vftpnn  rva)  was  not  yet  built. 

Vers.  7-9.  Call  to  the  families  of  the  peoples  to  worship 
God,  the  One,  living,  and  glorious  God.  *3H  is  repeated  three 
times  here  as  Ps.  xxix.,  of  which  the  whole  strophe  is  an  echo. 
Isaiah  (ch.  lx.)  sees  them  coming  in  with  the  gifts  which  they 
are  admonished  to  bring  with  them  into  the  courts  of  Jahve 
(in  Chron.  only :  VSB?).  Instead  of  BHp  ITVina  here  and  in  the 
chronicler,  the  LXX.  brings  the  courts  (mvn)  in  once  more ; 
but  the  dependence  of  the  strophe  upon  Ps.  xxix.  furnishes  a 
guarantee  for  the  u  holy  attire,"  similar  to  the  wedding  gar- 
ment in  the  New  Testament  parable.  Instead  of  VJBO,  ver.  96, 
the  chronicler  has  VJD9D,  just  as  he  also  alternates  with  both 
forms,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  7,  cf.  1  Chron.  xix.  18. 

Vers.  10,  11.  That  which  is  to  be  said  among  the  peoples 
is  the  joyous  evangel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  now 
come  and  realized.  The  watchword  is  "  Jahve  is  King,"  as  in 
Isa.  lii.  7.  The  LXX.  correctly  renders:  6  icvpios  iftaai- 
Xevae*  for  ^n  is  intended  historically  (Apoc.  xi.  17).  H**,  as  in 
xciii.  1,  introduces  that  which  results  from  this  fact,  and  there- 
fore to  a  certain  extent  goes  beyond  it.  The  world  below, 
hitherto  shaken  by  war  and  anarchy,  now  stands  upon  founda- 
tions that  cannot  be  shaken  in  time  to  come,  under  Jahve' s 
righteous  and  gentle  sway.  This  is  the  joyful  tidings  of  the 
new  era  which  the  poet  predicts  from  out  of  his  own  times, 
when  he  depicts  the  joy  that  will  then  pervade  the  whole  crea- 
tion ;  in  connection  with  which  it  is  hardly  intentional  that  ver. 
11a  and  116  acrostically  contain  the  divine  names  nirp  and 
Vft  This  joining  of  all  creatures  in  the  joy  at  Jahve' s  ap- 
pearing is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Isa.  ch.  xl.-lxii.  These 
cords  are  already  struck  in  Isa.  xxxv.  1  sq.  u  The  sea  and  its 
fulness"  as  in  Isa.  xlii.  10.  In  the  chronicler  ver.  10a  (nBfrOl 
instead  of  ViEX)  stands  between  ver.  116  and  lie, — according 
to  Hitzig,  who  uses  all  his  ingenuity  here  in  favour  of  that 
other  recension  of  the  text,  by  an  oversight  of  the  copyist. 


*  In  the  Psalterium  Veronense  with  the  addition  apo  xylu,  Cod.  156, 
Latinizing  axo  t£  I^Aw  ;  in  the  Latin  Psalters  (the  Vulgate  excepted) 
a  ligno,  undoubtedly  an  addition  by  an  early  Christian  hand,  upon  which, 
however,  great  value  is  set  by  Justin  and  all  the  early  Latin  Fathers. 
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Vers.  12,  13.  The  chronicler  changes  Hfe>  into  the  prosaic 
mfcn,  and  -ly-^vy"^  with  the  omission  of  the  b  into  "iJJ'n  ^y. 
The  psalmist  on  his  part  follows  the  model  of  Isaiah,  who 
makes  the  trees  of  the  wood  exult  and  clap  their  hands,  ch.  lv. 
12,  xliv.  23.  The  tN,  which  points  into  this  festive  time  of  all 
creatures  which  begins  with  Jahve's  coming,  is  as  in  Isa.  xxxv. 
5  sq.  Instead  of  *JB>,  a  before,"  the  chronicler  has  the  M??*?  so 
familiar  to  him,  by  which  the  joy  is  denoted  as  being  occasioned 
by  Jahve's  appearing.  The  lines  ver.  13bc  sound  very  much 
like  ix.  9.  The  chronicler  has  abridged  ver.  13,  by  hurrying  on 
to  the  mosaic-work  portion  taken  from  Ps.  cv.  The  poet  at 
the  close  glances  from  the  ideal  past  into  the  future.  The  two- 
fold N3  is  a  participle,  Ew.  §  200.  Being  come  to  judgment, 
after  He  has  judged  and  sifted,  executing  punishment,  Jahve 
will  govern  in  the  righteousness  of  mercy  and  in  faithfulness 
to  the  promises. 

PSALM    XCVII. 

THE  BREAKING  THROUGH  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  THE 
JUDGE  AND  SAVIOUR. 

1  JAHVE  is  now  King,  the  earth  shouteth  for  joy, 
Many  islands  rejoice. 

2  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him, 
Eighteousness  and  judgment  are  the  pillars  of  His  throne. 

3  Eire  goeth  before  Him 

And  burneth  up  His  enemies  round  about. 

4  His  lightnings  lighten  the  world ; 

The  earth  seeth  it,  and  trembleth  because  of  it. 

5  Mountains  melt  like  wax  before  Jahve, 
Before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth. 

6  The  heavens  declare  His  righteousness, 
And  all  the  peoples  see  His  glory. 

7  Confounded  are  all  those  who  serve  graven  images, 
Who  boast  themselves  of  idols  ; 

All  the  gods  cast  themselves  down  to  Ilim. 

8  Zion  heareth  it  and  rejoiceth  thereat, 
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And  the  daughters  of  Judah  shout  for  joy — 
Because  of  Thy  judgments,  Jahve ! 

9  For  Thou,  Jahve,  art  the  Most  High  over  all  the  earth, 
Thou  art  highly  exalted  above  all  gods. 

10  Ye  who  love  Jahve,  hate  evil : 

He  who  guardeth  the  souls  of  His  saints, 

Out  of  the  hand  of  the  evil-doer  will  He  rescue  them. 

11  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous, 
And  for  the  upright-minded  joy. 

12  Eejoice,  ye  righteous,  in  Jahve, 
And  sing  praise  unto  His  holy  Name. 

This  Psalm,  too,  has  the  coming  of  Jahve,  who  enters 
upon  His  kingdom  through  judgment,  as  its  theme,  and  the 
watchword  "  Jahve  is  King"  as  its  key-note.  The  LXX. 
inscribes  it :  tw  AavlB,  ore  r)  <yr)  avrov  /caOto-Tarcu  (tcaOlo'- 
TaTo) ;  Jerome  :  quando  terra  ejus  restitula  est.  The  t&>  AaviB 
is  worthless ;  the  time  of  restoration,  from  which  it  takes  its 
rise,  is  the  post-exilic,  for  it  is  composed,  as  mosaic-work,  out 
of  the  earlier  original  passages  of  Davidic  and  Asaphic  Psalms 
and  of  the  prophets,  more  especially  of  Isaiah,  and  is  entirely 
an  expression  of  the  religious  consciousness  which  resulted 
from  the  Exile. 

Vers.  1-3.  We  have  here  nothing  but  echoes  of  the  older 
literature  :  ver.  1,  cf.  Isa.  xlii.  10-12,  li.  5  ;  ver.  2a,  cf.  xviii. 
10,  12  ;  ver.  2b  =  lxxxix.  15 ;  ver.  3a,  cf.  1.  3,  xviii.  9 ;  ver.  35, 
cf.  Isa.  xlii.  25.  Beginning  with  the  visible  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  present,  with  ?£o  'n  the  poet  takes  his 
stand  upon  the  standpoint  of  the  kingdom  which  is  come. 
With  it  also  comes  rich  material  for  universal  joy.  ?}n  is  indi- 
cative, as  in  xcvi.  11  and  frequently.  ETCH  are  all,  for  all  of 
them  are  in  fact  many  (cf.  Isa.  lii.  15).  The  description  of 
the  theophany,  for  which  the  way  is  preparing  in  ver.  2,  also 
reminds  one  of  Hab.  ch.  iii.  God's  enshrouding  Himself  m 
darkness  bears  witness  to  His  judicial  earnestness.  Because 
11  e  comes  as  Judge,  the  basis  of  His  royal  throne  and  of 
His  judgment-seat  is  also  called  to  mind.     His  harbinger  is 
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fire,  which  consumes  His  adversaries  on  every  side,  as  that 
which  broke  forth  out  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  once  consumed 
the  Egyptians. 

Vers.  4-6.  Again  we  have  nothing  but  echoes  of  the  older 
literature  :  ver.  Aa  =  lxxvii.  19  ;  ver.  46,  cf.  lxxvii.  17  ;  ver.  5a, 
cf.  Mic.  i.  4  ;  ver.  56,  cf.  Mic.  iv.  13  ;  ver.  6a  =  1.  6  ;  ver.  66, 
cf.  Isa.  xxxv.  2,  xl.  5,  Hi.  10,  lxvi.  18.  The  poet  goes  on  to 
describe  that  which  is  future  with  historical  certainty.  That 
which  lxxvii.  19  says  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  earlier 
times  he  transfers  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  last  time. 
The  earth  sees  it,  and  begins  to  tremble  in  consequence  of  it. 
The  reading  bnrn,  according  to  Hitzig  (cf.  E\v.  §  232,  6)  tradi- 
tional, is,  however,  only  an  error  of  pointing  that  has  been 
propagated ;  the  correct  reading  is  the  reading  of  Heidenheim 
and  Baer,  restored  according  to  mss.,  5>nrri  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3), 
like  pn\  Dpnv  Dim,  and  DJwn.     The  figure  of  the  wax  is  found 

'  V   T  "7  V  T  "'  V  T  "7  V    T  ~  D 

even  in  lxviii.  3 ;  and  Jahve  is  also  called  "  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth"  in  Zech.  iv.  14,  vi.  5.  The  proclamation  of  the  heavens 
is  an  expression  of  joy,  xcvi.  11.  They  proclaim  the  judicial 
strictness  with  which  Jahve,  in  accordance  with  His  promises, 
carries  out  His  plan  of  salvation,  the  realization  of  which  has 
reached  its  goal  in  the  fact  that  all  men  see  the  glory  of  God. 

Vers.  7,  8.  When  the  glory  of  Jahve  becomes  manifest, 
everything  that  is  opposed  to  it  will  be  punished  and  consumed  by 
its  light.  Those  who  serve  idols  will  become  conscious  of  their 
delusion  with  shame  and  terror,  Isa.  xlii.  17,  Jer.  x.  14.  The 
superhuman  powers  (LXX.  ayyeXot,),  deified  by  the  heathen, 
then  bow  down  to  Him  who  alone  is  Elohim  in  absolute  per- 
sonality. HQWn  is  not  imperative  (LXX.,  Syriac),  for  as  a 
command  this  clause  would  be  abrupt  and  inconsequential,  but 
the  perfect  of  that  which  actually  takes  place.  The  quotation 
in  Heb.  i.  6  is  taken  from  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  LXX.  In  ver.  8 
(after  xlviii.  12)  the  survey  of  the  poet  again  comes  back  to  his 
own  nation.  When  Zion  hears  that  Jahve  has  appeared,  and  all 
the  world  and  all  the  powers  bow  down  to  Him,  she  rejoices  ; 
for  it  is  in  fact  her  God  whose  kingship  has  come  to  be  ac- 
knowledged. And  all  the  daughter-churches  of  the  Jewish 
land  exult  together  with  the  mother-church  over  the  salvation 
which  dawns  through  judgments. 

Ver.  9.  This  distichic  epiphonema  (ver.  9a=lxxxiii.  19; 
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ver.  9&,  cf.  xlvii.  3,  10)  might  close  the  Psalm  ;  there  follows 
still,  however,  a  hortatory  strophe  (which  was  perhaps  not 
added  till  later  on). 

Vers.  10-12.  It  is  true  ver.  12a  is  =  xxxii.  11,  ver.  126 
=  xxx.  5,  and  the  promise  in  ver.  10  is  the  same  as  in  xxxvii. 
28,  xxxiv.  21  ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  particularly  ver.  11,  this 
strophe  is  original.  It  is  an  encouraging  admonition  to  fidelity 
in  an  age  in  which  an  effeminate  spirit  of  looking  longingly 
towards  [lit.  ogling]  heathenism  was  rife,  and  stedfast  ad- 
herence to  Jahve  was  threatened  with  loss  of  life.  Those  who 
are  faithful  in  their  confession,  as  in  the  Maccabaean  age  ('Acri- 
Saloi,),  are  called  V'TDn.  The  beautiful  figure  in  ver.  11  is  mis- 
apprehended by  the  ancient  versions,  inasmuch  as  they  read 
niT  (cxii.  4)  instead  of  JDT.  3TJT  does  not  here  signify  sown 
=  strewn  into  the  earth,  but  strewn  along  his  life's  way,  so 
that  he,  the  righteous  one,  advances  step  by  step  in  the  light. 
Hitzig  rightly  compares  KiSvaTai,  afelSvaTCU)  used  of  the  dawn 
and  of  the  sun.  Of  the  former  Virgil  also  says,  Et  jam  prima 
novo  spargebat  lumine  terras. 


PSALM    XCVIII. 

GREETING  TO  HIM  WHO  IS  BECOME  KNOWN  IN  RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS AND  SALVATION. 

1  SING  unto  Jahve  a  new  song, 

For  He  hath  done  marvellous  things, 

His  right  hand  and  His  holy  arm  helped  Him. 

2  Jahve  hath  made  known  His  salvation, 

He  hath  revealed  His  righteousness  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nations. 

3  He  remembered  His  loving-kindness  and  His  faithfulness  to 

the  house  of  Israel, 
All  the  ends  of  the  earth  saw  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

4  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Jahve,  all  ye  lands, 
Break  forth  into  rejoicing  and  play — 

5  flay  unto  Jahve  with  the  cithern, 
With  the  cithern  and  the  voice  of  song. 
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6  With  trumpets  and  the  sound  of  the  horn, 
Make  a  joyful  noise  before  the  King  Jahve  I 

7  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  that  which  filleth  it, 
The  world,  and  those  who  dwell  therein. 

8  Let  the  rivers  clap  their  hands, 
Together  ler  the  mountains  rejoice 

9  Before  Jahve,  for  He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth — 
Pie  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteousness, 
And  the  peoples  with  uprightness. 

This  is  the  only  Psalm  which  is  inscribed  "top  without 
further  addition,  whence  it  is  called  in  B.  Aboda  Zara^  246, 
NDirv  fcmDTB  (the  orphan  Psalm).  The  Peshito  Syriac  inscribes 
it  De  redemtione  populi  ex  JEgypto ;  the  u  new  song,"  however, 
is  not  the  song  of  Moses,  but  the  counterpart  of  this,  cf.  Apoc. 
xv.  3.  There  "the  Lord  reigneth"  resounded  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  sea ;  here  the  completion  of  the  beginning  there 
commenced  is  sung,  viz.  the  final  glory  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
which  through  judgment  breaks  through  to  its  full  reality. 
The  beginning  and  end  are  taken  from  Ps.  xcvi.  Almost  all 
that  lies  between  is  taken  from  the  second  part  of  Isaiah.  This 
book  of  consolation  for  the  exiles  is  become  as  it  were  a  Casta- 
lian  spring  for  the  religious  lyric. 

Vers.  1-3.  Ver.  lab  we  have  already  read  in  xcvi.  1. 
What  follows  in  ver.  lc-3  is  taken  from  Isa.  lii.  10,  lxiii.  5, 
cf.  7,  lix.  16,  cf.  xl.  10.  The  primary  passage,  Isa.  lii.  10, 
shows  that  the  Athnach  of  ver.  2  is  correctly  placed,     ^vb  is 

the  opposite  of  hearsay  (cf.    #JjjJJ,  from  one's  own  observation, 
opp.    j^vU,  from  the  narrative  of  another  person).     The  dative 

?&nfe*  nsnp  depends  upon  "*3p,  according  to  cvi.  45,  cf.  Luke 
i.  54  sq. 

Vers.  4-6.  The  call  in  ver.  4  demands  some  joyful  mani- 
festation of  the  mouth,  which  can  be  done  in  many  ways  ;  in 
ver.  5  the  union  of  song  and  the  music  of  stringed  instru- 
ments,  as  of  the  Levites  ;  and  in  ver.  6  the  sound  of  wind 
instruments,  as  of  the  priests.     On  ver.  4  cf.  Isa.  xliv.  23,  xlix. 
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13,  lii.  9,  together  with  xiv.  7  (inasmuch  as  urN  *H¥3  is  equi- 
valent to  nfi  Viva).    STO?  ^ip  is  found  also  in  Isa.  li.  3. 

Vers.  7-9.  Here,  too,  it  is  all  an  echo  of  the  earlier  lan- 
guage of  Psalms  and  prophets :  ver.  la  =  xcvi.  11 ;  ver.  lb 
like  xxiv.  1 ;  ver.  8  after  Isa.  lv.  12  (where  we  find  *l?  Nnp 
instead  of  the  otherwise  customary  *!?  yj?n,  xlvii.  2 ;  or  *)?  H^5?, 
2  Kings  xi.  12,  is  said  of  the  trees  of  the  field)  ;  ver.  9  =  xcvi. 
13,  cf.  10.  In  the  bringing  in  of  nature  to  participate  in  the 
joy  of  mankind,  the  clapping  rivers  (J^"1??)  are  original  to  this 
Psalm  :  the  rivers  cast  up  high  waves,  which  flow  into  one 
another  like  clapping  hands  ;*  cf.  Hab.  iii.  10,  where  the  abyss 
of  the  sea  lifts  up  its  hands  on  high,  i.e.  causes  its  waves  t9 
run  mountain-high. 


PSALM    XCIX. 

SONG  OF  PRAISE  IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  THRICE  HOLY  ONE. 

1  JAHVE  reigneth,  the  peoples  tremble  ; 

He  sitteth  upon  the  cherubim,  the  earth  tottereth. 

2  Jahve  in  Zion  is  great, 

And  He  is  exalted  above  all  the  peoples. 

3  They  shall  praise  Thy  great  and  fearful  name — 
Holy  is  He. 

4  And  the  might  of  a  king  who  loveth  the  right 
Hast  Tnou  established  in  righteousness  ; 

Right  and  righteousness  hast  Thou  executed  in  Jacob. 

5  Exalt  ye  Jahve  our  God, 

And  prostrate  yourselves  at  His  footstool — 
Holy  is  He. 

6  Moses  and  Aaron  among  His  priests, 

And  Samuel  among  those  who  call  upon  His  name — 
They  called  unto  Jahve  and  He  answered  them ; 

*  Luther  renders :  "  the  water-floods  exult"  (froMucken) ;  and  Eychman'a 
Vocabularius  predicantium  explains  plaudere  by  "  to  exult  (frohlocken) 
for  joy,  to  smite  the  handsitogether  prx  gaudio ;"  cf.  Luther's  version  of 
Eztk.  xxi.  17. 
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7  In  a  pillar  of  cloud  He  spoke  to  them  ; 
They  kept  His  testimonies, 

And  the  law  which  He  gave  them. 

8  Jahve  our  God,  Thou  hast  answered  them  ; 
A  forgiving  God  wast  Thou  unto  them, 
And  one  taking  vengeance  of  their  deeds. 

9  Exalt  ye  Jahve  our  God, 

And  prostrate  yourselves  at  His  holy  mountain, 
For  holy  is  Jahve  our  God. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  Psalms  (xciii.,  xcvii.,  xcix.)  which 
begin  with  the  watchword  "^El  X  It  falls  into  three  parts,  of 
which  the  first  (vers.  1-3)  closes  with  wn  Kni|J,  the  second 
(vers.  4,  5)  with  Kin  Bfilp,  and  the  third,  more  full-toned,  with 
wrpf*  'n  Bflljj — an  earthly  echo  of  the  trisagion  of  the  seraphim. 
The  first  two  Sanctuses  are  two  hexastichs ;  and  two  hexastichs 
form  the  third,  according  to  the  very  same  law  by  which  the 
third  and  the  sixth  days  of  creation  each  consists  of  two  crea- 
tive works.  This  artistic  form  bears  witness  against  Olshausen 
in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  the  text ;  but  the  clare-obscure 
of  the  language  and  expression  makes  no  small  demands  upon 
the  reader. 

Bengel  has  seen  deepest  into  the  internal  character  of  this 
Psalm.  He  says,  "  The  99th  Psalm  has  three  parts,  in  which 
the  Lord  is  celebrated  as  He  who  is  to  come,  as  He  who  is,  and 
as  He  who  was,  and  each  part  is  closed  with  the  ascription  of 
praise  :  He  is  holy."  The  Psalm  is  laid  out  accordingly  by 
Oettinger,  Burk,  and  C.  H.  Bieger. 

Vers.  1-3.  The  three  futures  express  facts  of  the  time  to 
come,  which  are  the  inevitable  result  of  Jahve's  kingly  do- 
minion bearing  sway  from  heaven,  and  here  below  from  Zion, 
over  the  world  ;  they  therefore  declare  what  must  and  will 
happen.  The  participle  insidens  cherubis  (lxxx.  2,  cf.  xviii.  11) 
is  a  definition  of  the  manner  (Olshausen)  :  He  reigns,  sitting 

enthroned  above  the  cherubim.      du,  like  jj,  is  a   further 

formation  of  the  root  fcO,  vv,  to  bend,  nod.  What  is  meant  is 
not  a  trembling  that  is  the  absolute  opposite  of  joy,  but  a 
trembling  that  leads  on  to  salvation.     The  Breviarium  in  Psal- 
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teriurn,  which  bears  the  name  of  Jerome,  observes :  Terra 
quamdiu  immota  fuerit,  sanari  non  potest ;  quando  vero  mota 
fuerit  et  intremuerit,  tunc  recipiet  sanitatem.  In  ver.  3a  decla- 
ration passes  over  into  invocation.  One  can  feel  how  the  hope 
that  the  "  great  and  fearful  Name"  (Deut.  x.  17)  will  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  therefore  that  the  religion  of  Israel 
will  become  the  religion  of  the  world,  moves  and  elates  the  poet. 
The  fact  that  the  expression  notwithstanding  is  not  nn«  B>ftjJ, 
but  RV1  B^ljjj  is  explained  from  the  close  connection  with  the 
seraphic  trisagion  in  Isa.  vi.  3.  wn  refers  to  Jahve  ;  He  and 
His  Name  are  notions  that  easily  glide  over  into  one  another. 

Vers.  4,  5.  The  second  Sanctus  celebrates  Jahve  with 
respect  to  His  continuous  righteous  rule  in  Israel.  The  majo- 
rity of  expositors  construe  it :  u  And  (they  shall  praise)  the 
might  of  the  king,  who  loves  right ;"  but  this  joining  of  the 
clause  on  to  nr  over  the  refrain  that  stands  in  the  way  is 
hazardous.  Neither  can  2HK  bbto  !]?D  Tjn  however,  be  an 
independent  clause,  since  3nx  cannot  be  said  of  T'y,  but  only  of 
its  possessor.  And  the  dividing  of  the  verse  at  2HK,  adopted 
by  the  LXX.,  will  therefore  not  hold  good.  an«  ldd^d  is  an 
attributive  clause  to  "]?D  in  the  same  position  as  in  xi.  7  ;  and 
T"y,  with  what  appertains  to  it,  is  the  object  to  IjSte  placed  first, 
which  has  the  king's  throne  as  its  object  elsewhere  (ix.  8,  2  Sam. 
vii.  13,  1  Chron.  xvii.  12),  just  as  it  here  has  the  might  of  the 
king,  which,  however,  here  at  the  same  time  in  B*}^?  takes 
another  and  permutative  object  (cf.  the  permutative  subject  in 
lxxii.  17),  as  Hitzig  observes;  or  rather,  since  Dns^D  is  most 
generally  used  as  an  adverbial  notion,  this  Dn^D  (lviii.  2, 
lxxv.  3,  ix.  9,  and  frequently),  usually  as  a  definition  of  the 
mode  of  the  judging  and  reigning,  is  subordinated  :  and  the 
might  of  a  king  who  loves  the  right,  i.e.  of  one  who  governs 
not  according  to  dynastic  caprice  but  moral  precepts,  hast  Thou 
established  in  spirit  and  aim  (directed  to  righteousness  and 
equity).  What  is  meant  is  the  theocratic  kingship,  and  ver. 
4c  says  what  Jahve  has  constantly  accomplished  by  means  of 
this  kingship  :  He  has  thus  maintained  right  and  righteousness 
(cf.  e.g.  2  Sam.  viii.  15,  1  Chron.  xviii.  14,  1  Kings  x.  9,  Isa. 
xvi.  5)  among  His  people.  Out  of  this  manifestation  of  God's 
righteousness,  which  is  more  conspicuous,  and  can  be  better 
estimated,  within  the  nation  of  the  history  of  redemption  than 
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elsewhere,  grows  the  call  to  highly  exalt  Jahve  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  to  bow  one's  self  very  low  at  His  footstool.  D'W 
V?:n,  as  in  cxxxii.  7,  is  not  a  statement  of  the  object  (for  Isa. 
xlv.  14  is  of  another  kind),  but  (like  bx  in  other  instances)  of 
the  place  in  which,  or  of  the  direction  (cf.  vii.  14)  in  which 
the  trpoatcvvqcri*;  is  to  take  place.  The  temple  is  called  Jahve*  s 
footstool  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  2,  cf.  Lam.  ii.  1,  Isa.  lx.  13)  with 
reference  to  the  ark,  the  capporeth  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
transparent  sapphire  (Ex.  xxiv.  10)  and  to  the  crystal-like 
firmament  of  the  mercaba  (Ezek.  i.  22,  cf.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  18). 
Vers.  6-9.  The  vision  of  the  third  Sanclus  looks  into  the 
history  of  the  olden  time  prior  to  the  kings.  In  support  of  the 
statement  that  Jahve  is  a  living  God,  and  a  God  who  proves 
Himself  in  mercy  and  in  judgment,  the  poet  appeals  to  three 
heroes  of  the  olden  time,  and  the  events  recorded  of  them. 
The  expression  certainly  sounds  as  though  it  had  reference  to 
something  belonging  to  the  present  time  ;  and  Hitzig  therefore 
believes  that  it  must  be  explained  of  the  three  as  heavenly 
intercessors,  after  the  manner  of  Onias  and  Jeremiah  in  the 
vision  2  Mace.  xv.  12-14.  But  apart  from  this  presupposing  an 
active  manifestation  of  life  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  fallen 
happily  asleep,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  ideas  of  the  latest 
as  well  as  of  the  earliest  Psalms  concerning  the  other  world, 
this  interpretation  founders  upon  ver.  7  a,  according  to  which 
a  celestial  discourse  of  God  with  the  three  "  in  the  pillar  of 
cloud "  ought  also  to  be  supposed.  The  substantival  clauses 
ver.  Qab  bear  sufficient  evidence  in  themselves  of  being  a 
retrospect,  by  which  the  futures  that  follow  are  stamped  as 
being  the  expression  of  the  cotemporaneous  past.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  predicates  to  the  three  is  well  conceived. 
Moses  was  also  a  mighty  man  in  prayer,  for  with  his  hands 
uplifted  for  prayer  he  obtained  the  victory  for  his  people  over 
Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.  11  sq.),  and  on  another  occasion  placed  him- 
self in  the  breach,  and  rescued  them  from  the  wrath  of  God 
and  from  destruction  (cvi.  23,  Ex.  xxxii.  30-32 ;  cf.  also  Num. 
xii.  13  )  ;  and  Samuel,  it  is  true,  is  only  a  Levite  by  descent, 
but  by  office  in  a  time  of  urgent  need  a  priest  (cohen),  for  he 
sacrifices  independently  in  places  where,  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  holy  tabernacle  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  it 
was  not  lawful,  according  to  the  letter  of   the   law,  to  offer 
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sacrifices,  he  builds  an  altar  in  Raman,  his  residence  as  judge, 
and  has,  in  connection  with  the  divine  services  on  the  high 
place  (Bama)  there,  a  more  than  high-priestly  position,  inas- 
much as  the  people  do  not  begin  the  sacrificial  repasts  before  he 
lias  blessed  the  sacrifice  (1  Sam.  ix.  13).  But  the  character  of 
a  mighty  man  in  prayer  is  outweighed  in  the  case  of  Moses  by 
the  character  of  the  priest ;  for  he  is,  so  to  speak,  the  proto- 
priest  of  Israel,  inasmuch  as  he  twice  performed  priestly  acts 
which  laid  as  it  were  a  foundation  for  all  times  to  come,  viz. 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  at  the  ratification  of  the  covenant 
under  Sinai  (Ex.  ch.  xxiv.),  and  the  whole  ritual  which  was 
a  model  for  the  consecrated  priesthood,  at  the  consecration  of 
the  priests  (Lev.  ch.  viii.).  It  was  he,  too,  who  performed  the 
service  in  the  sanctuary  prior  to  the  consecration  of  the  priests  : 
he  set  the  shew-bread  in  order,  prepared  the  candlestick,  and 
burnt  incense  upon  the  golden  altar  (Ex.  xl.  22-27).  In  the 
case  of  Samuel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  media- 
tor in  the  religious  services  is  outweighed  by  that  of  the  man 
mighty  in  prayer  :  by  prayer  he  obtained  Israel  the  victory  of 
Ebenezer  over  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  8  sq.),  and  con- 
firmed his  words  of  warning  with  the  miraculous  sign,  that  at 
his  calling  upon  God  it  would  thunder  and  rain  in  the  midst  of 
a  cloudless  season  (1  Sam.  xii.  16,  cf.  Sir.  xlvi.  16  sq.). 

The  poet  designedly  says :  Moses  and  Aaron  were  among 
His  priests,  and  Samuel  among  His  praying  ones.  This  third 
twelve-line  strophe  holds  good,  not  only  of  the  three  in  parti- 
cular, but  of  the  twelve-tribe  nation  of  priests  and  praying 
ones  to  which  they  belong.  For  ver.  la  cannot  be  meant  of 
the  three,  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  instance  (Num. 
xii.  5),  it  is  always  Moses  only,  not  Aaron,  much  less  Samuel, 
with  whom  God  negotiates  in  such  a  manner.  E^vK  refers  to 
the  whole  people,  which  is  proved  by  their  interest  in  the  divine 
revelation  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses  out  of  the  cloudy 
pillar  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7  sq.).  Nor  can  ver.  Qc  therefore  be  under- 
stood of  the  three  exclusively,  since  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  transition  from  them  to  the  people  :  crying  (DW^  synco- 
pated like  D\xtph,  1  Sam.  xiv.  33)  to  Jahve,  i.e.  as  often  as  they 
(these  priests  and  praying  ones,  to  whom  a  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Samuel  belong)  cried  unto  Jahve,  He  answered  them — He 
revealed  Himself  to  this  people  who  had  such  leaders  (choragi). 
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in  the  cloudy  pillar,  to  those  who  kept  His  testimonies  and  the 
law  which  He  gave  them.  A  glance  at  ver.  8  shows  that  in 
Israel  itself  the  good  and  the  bad,  good  and  evil,  are  dis- 
tinguished. God  answered  those  who  could  pray  to  Him  with 
a  claim  to  be  answered.  Ver.  Ibc  is,  virtually  at  least,  a  rela- 
tive clause,  declaring  the  prerequisite  of  a  prayer  that  may 
be  granted.  In  ver.  8  is  added  the  thought  that  the  history 
of  Israel,  in  the  time  of  its  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  is  not 
less  a  mirror  of  the  righteousness  of  God  than  of  the  pardon- 
ing grace  of  God.  If  vers.  7,  8  are  referred  entirely  to  the 
three,  then  Ttbbv,  and  E£J,  referred  to  their  sins  of  infirmity, 
appear  to  be  too  strong  expressions.  But  to  take  the  suffix  of 
DHi^pv  objectively  (ea  quae  in  eos  sunt  moliti  Coo  I  socii  ejus), 
with  Symmachus  {jcal  e/cSifcos  eVt  rat?  iir^peiat^  avrcov)  and 
Kimchi,  as  the  ulciscens  in  omnes  adinventiones  eorum  of  the 
Vulgate  is  interpreted,*  is  to  do  violence  to  it.  The  reference 
to  the  people  explains  it  all  without  any  constraint,  and  even 
the  flight  of  prayer  that  comes  in  here  (cf.  Mic.  vii.  18).  The 
calling  to  mind  of  the  generation  of  the  desert,  which  fell 
short  of  the  promise,  is  an  earnest  admonition  for  the  genera- 
tion of  the  present  time.  The  God  of  Israel  is  holy  in  love 
and  in  wrath,  as  He  Himself  unfolds  His  Name  in  Ex.  xxxiv. 
6,  7.  Hence  the  poet  calls  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
exalt  this  God,  whom  they  may  with  pride  call  their  own, 
i.e.  to  acknowledge  and  confess  His  majesty,  and  to  fall  down 
and  worship  at  Q  cf.  ?K,  v.  8)  the  mountain  of  His  holiness, 
the  place  of  His  choice  and  of  His  presence. 
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CALL  OF  ALL  THE  WORLD  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 

TRUE  GOD. 

1  MAKE  a  joyful  noise  unto  Jahve,  all  ye  lands  ! 

2  Serve  Jahve  with  gladness, 
Come  before  Him  with  rejoicing. 


*  Vid.  Raemdonck  in  his  David  propheta  cet.  1800  :  in  omnes  injurias 
ipsis  illatas,  uti  patuit  in  Core  cet 
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3  Know  ye  that  Jahve  is  God : 

He  hath  made  us,  and  His  we  are, 

His  people,  and  the  flock  of  His  pasture. 

4  Come  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
Into  His  courts  with  praise. 

Give  thanks  unto  Him,  bless  His  name. 

5  For  Jahve  is  good, 

His  mercy  is  everlasting, 

And  to  generation  and  generation  His  faithfulness. 

This  Psalm  closes  the  series  of  deutero-Tsaianic  Psalms, 
which  began  with  Ps.  xci.  There  is  common  to  all  of  them  that 
mild  sublimity,  sunny  cheerfulness,  unsorrowful  spiritual  cha- 
racter, and  New  Testament  expandedness,  which  we  wonder  at 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  ;  and  besides  all  this, 
they  are  also  linked  together  by  the  figure  anadiplosis,  and 
manifold  consonances  and  accords. 

The  arrangement,  too,  at  least  from  Ps.  xciii.  onwards,  is 
Isaianic  :  it  is  parallel  with  the  relation  of  Isa.  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii. 
to  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.  Just  as  the  former  cycle  of  prophecies  closes 
that  concerning  the  nations,  after  the  manner  of  a  musical 
finale,  so  the  Psalms  celebrating  the  dominion  of  God,  from 
Ps.  xciii.  onwards,  which  vividly  portray  the  unfolded  glory  of 
the  kingship  of  Jahve,  have  Jubilate  and  Cantate  Psalms  in 
succession. 

Prom  the  fact  that  this  last  Jubilate  is  entirely  the  echo  of 
the  first,  viz.  of  the  first  half  of  Ps.  xcv.,  we  see  how  inge- 
nious the  arrangement  is.  There  we  find  all  the  thoughts 
which  recur  here.  There  it  is  said  in  ver.  7,  He  is  our  God, 
and  we  are  the  people  of  His  pasture  and  the  flock  of  His  hand. 
And  in  ver.  2,  Let  us  come  before  His  face  with  thanksgiving 
(rnina^  let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Him  in  songs  ! 

This  mm  is  found  here  in  the  title  of  the  Psalm,  mini?  ntorp. 
Taken  in  the  sense  of  a  "  Psalm  for  thanksgiving,''  it  would 
say  but  little.  We  may  take  mini'  in  a  liturgical  sense  (with 
the  Targum,  Mendelssohn,  Ewald,  and  Hitzig),  like  mtrn  Dv!?, 
xcii.  1,  in  this  series,  and  like  T:tfr6  in  xxxviii.  1,  lxx.  1.  What 
is  intended  is  not  merely  the  toda  of  the  heart,  but  the  shela- 
tnim-toda,  rntn  fUT,  cvii.  22,  cxvi.  17,  which  is  also  called  ab- 
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solutelv  min  in  lvi.  13,  2  Chron.  xxix.  31.  That  kind  of 
shelamun  is  thus  called  which  is  presented  muvSjJ,  i.e.  as 
thankful  praise  for  divine  benefits  received,  more  particularly 
marvellous  protection  and  deliverance  (yid.  Ps.  cvii.). 

Vers.  1-3.  The  call  in  ver.  1  sounds  like  xcviii.  4,  lxvi.  1. 
P{JrJ"')?  are  all  lands,  or  rather  all  men  belonging  to  the  earth's 
population.  The  first  verse,  without  any  parallelism  and  in 
so  far  monostichic,  is  like  the  signal  for  a  blowing  of  the  trum- 
pets. Instead  of  "  serve  Jahve  with  gladness  (nnpba),"  it  is 
expressed  in  ii.  11,  "  serve  Jahve  with  fear  (nNT2)."  Fear  and 
joy  do  not  exclude  one  another.  Fear  becomes  the  exalted 
Lord,  and  the  holy  gravity  of  His  requirements ;  joy  becomes 
the  gracious  Lord,  and  His  blessed  service.  The  summons  to 
manifest  this  joy  in  a  religious,  festive  manner  springs  up  out  of 
an  all-hopeful,  world-embracing  love,  and  this  love  is  the  spon- 
taneous result  of  living  faith  in  the  promise  that  all  tribes  of 
the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  in  the 
prophecies  in  which  this  promise  is  unfolded.  OT  (as  in  iv.  4) 
Theodoret  well  interprets  oY  avrcbv  fidOeTe  rwv  Trpayfidrcov. 
They  are  to  know  from  facts  of  outward  and  inward  experience 
that  Jahve  is  God :  He  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves. 
Thus  runs  the  Chethib,  which  the  LXX.  follows,  avrb?  iiroiTjaev 
rj/jLcis  /cal  ov%  97/xet?  (as  also  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate)  ;  but  Sym- 
machus  (like  Rashi),  contrary  to  all  possibilities  of  language, 
renders  avrbs  eiroirjcrev  r][ia<;  ovk  ovras.  Even  the  Midrash  {Bere- 
shith  Rabba,  ch.  c.  init.)  finds  in  this  confession  the  reverse  of  the 
arrogant  words  in  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh:  "I  myself  have  made 
myself"  (Ezek.  xxix.  3).  The  Keri,  on  the  other  hand,  reads  Sh* 
which  the  Targum,  Jerome,  and  Saadia  follow  and  render :  et 
ipsius  nos  sumus.  Hengstenberg  calls  this  Keri  quite  unsuitable 
and  bad ;  and  Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  Chethib  an 
"  unspeakable  insipidity."  But  in  reality  both  readings  accord 
with  the  context,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  both  in  harmony 


*  According  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Masora,  there  are  fifteen  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  k^  is  written  and  ^  is  read,  viz.  Ex.  xxi.  8, 
Lev.  xi.  21,  xxv.  30,  1  Sam.  ii.  3,  2  Sam.  xvi.  18,  2  Kings  viii.  10,  Isa.  ix. 
2,  lxiii.  9,  Ps.  c.  3,  cxxxix.  16,  Job  xiii.  15  [cf.  the  note  there],  xli.  4,  Prov. 
xix.  7,  xxvi.  2,  Ezra  iv.  2.  Because  doubtful,  Isa.  xlix.  5,  1  Chron.  xi.  20 
are  not  reckoned  with  these. 
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with  Scripture.  Many  a  one  has  drawn  balsamic  consolation 
from  the  words  ipse  fecit  nos  et  non  ipsi  nos ;  e.g.  Melancthon 
when  disconsolately  sorrowful  over  the  body  of  his  son  in 
Dresden  on  the  12th  July  1559.  But  in  ipse  fecit  nos  et 
ipsius  nos  sumus  there  is  also  a  rich  mine  of  comfort  and  of 
admonition,  for  the  Creator  is  also  the  Owner,  His  heart 
clings  to  His  creature,  and  the  creature  owes  itself  entirely  to 
Him,  without  whom  it  would  not  have  had  a  being,  and  would 
not  continue  in  being.  Since,  however,  the  parallel  passage, 
xcv.  7,  favours  V]  rather  than  N7i ;  since,  further,  fcO]  is  the 
easier  reading,  inasmuch  as  Kin  leads  one  to  expect  that  an 
antithesis  will  follow  (Hitzig)  ;  and  since  the  u  His  people  and 
the  sheep  of  His  pasture  "  that  follows  is  a  more  natural  con- 
tinuation of  a  preceding  tirutf  \?)  than  that  it  should  be  attached 
as  a  predicative  object  to  tt^JJ  over  a  parenthetical  urttK  ifr)  ; 
the  Keri  decidedly  maintains  the  preference.  In  connection 
with  both  readings,  nb>y  has  a  sense  related  to  the  history  of 
redemption,  as  in  1  Sam.  xii.  6.  Israel  is  Jahve's  work  (n^D), 
Isa.  xxix.  23,  lx.  21,  cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  15,  not  merely  as  a 
people,  but  as  the  people  of  God,  who  were  kept  in  view  even 
in  the  calling  of  Abram. 

Vers.  4,  5.  Therefore  shall  the  men  of  all  nations  enter 
with  thanksgiving  into  the  gates  of  His  Temple  and  into  the 
courts  of  His  Temple  with  praise  (xcvi.  8),  in  order  to  join 
themselves  in  worship  to  His  church,  which — a  creation  of 
Jahve  for  the  good  of  the  whole  earth — is  congregated  about 
this  Temple  and  has  it  as  the  place  of  its  worship.  The  pil- 
grimage of  all  peoples  to  the  holy  mountain  is  an  Old  Testa- 
ment dress  of  the  hope  for  the  conversion  of  all  peoples  to  the 
God  of  revelation,  and  the  close  union  of  all  with  the  people  of 
this  God.  His  Temple  is  open  to  them  all.  They  may  enter, 
and  when  they  enter  they  have  to  look  for  great  things.  For 
the  God  of  revelation  (Hi.  11,  liv.  8)  is  "good"  (xxv.  8,  xxxiv. 
9),  and  His  loving-kindness  and  faithfulness  endure  for  ever 
— the  thought  that  recurs  frequently  in  the  later  Hallelujah 
and  Hodu  Psalms  and  is  become  a  liturgical  formula  (Jer. 
xxxiii.  11).  The  mercy  or  loving-kindness  of  God  is  the 
generosity,  and  His  faithfulness  the  constancy,  of  His  love. 
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PSALM   CL 

THE  VOWS  OF  A  KING. 

1  OF  mercy  and  right  will  I  sing, 

To  Thee,  Jahve,  will  I  harp , 

2  I  will  give  heed  to  the  way  of  uprightness — 

When  wilt  Thou  come  unto  me  ?  ! 
I  will  walk  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart 

within  my  house, 

3  I  will  not  set  before  mine  eyes 

a  worthless  action ; 
The  commission  of  excesses  I  hate, 

nothing  shall  cleave  to  me. 

4  A  false  heart  shall  keep  far  from  me, 

I  will  not  cherish  an  evil  thing. 

5  Whoso  secretly  slandereth  his  neighbour, 

him  will  I  destroy ; 
Whoso  hath  a  high  look  and  puffed-up  heart, 

him  will  I  not  suffer. 

6  Mine  eyes  are  upon  the  faithful  of  the  land, 

that  they  may  be  round  about  me ; 
Whoso  walketh  in  the  way  of  uprightness, 

he  shall  serve  me. 

7  He  shall  not  sit  within  my  house 

who  practiseth  deceit ; 
He  who  speaketh  lies  shall  not  continue 

before  mine  eyes. 

8  Every  morning  will  I  destroy 

all  the  wicked  of  the  earth, 
That  I  may  root  out  of  Jahve's  city 

all  workers  of  iniquity. 

This  is   the  u  prince's  Psalm,"  *  or  as  it  is  inscribed  in 


*  Eyring,  in  his  Vita  of  Ernest  the  Pious  [Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  b. 
1601,  d.  1675],  relates  that  he  sent  an  unfaithful  minister  a  copy  of  the 
101st  Psalm,  and  that  it  became  a  proverb  in  the  country,  when  an  official 
had  done  anything  wrong :  He  will  certainly  soon  receive  the  prince's 
Psalm  to  read. 
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Luther's  version,  "  David's  mirror  of  a  monarch."  Can  there 
be  any  more  appropriate  motto  for  it  than  what  is  said  of 
Jahve's  government  in  xcix.  4?  In  respect  of  this  passage 
of  Ps.  xcix.,  to  which  Ps.  c.  is  the  finale,  Ps.  ci.  seems  to  be 
appended  as  an  echo  out  of  the  heart  of  David.  The  appro- 
priateness of  the  words  "tiDTD  1YJ7  (the  position  of  the  words  is 
as  in  Ps.  xxiv.,  xl.,  cix.,  ex.,  exxxix.)  is  corroborated  by  the 
form  and  contents.  Probably  the  great  historical  work  from 
which  the  chronicler  has  taken  excerpts  furnished  the  post- 
exilic  collector  with  a  further  gleaning  of  Davidic  songs,  or  at 
least  sonns  that  were  ascribed  to  David.  The  Psalm  before  us 
belongs  to  the  time  during  which  the  Ark  was  in  the  house  of 
Obed-Edom,  where  David  had  left  it  behind  through  terror  at 
the  misfortune  of  Uzzah.  David  said  at  that  time :  u  How 
shall  the  Ark  of  Jahve  come  to  me  (the  unholy  one)  ?  "  2  Sam. 
vi.  8.  He  did  not  venture  to  bring  the  Ark  of  the  Fearful  and 
Holy  One  within  the  range  of  his  own  house.  In  our  Psalm, 
however,  he  gives  utterance  to  his  determination  as  king  to  give 
earnest  heed  to  the  sanctity  of  his  walk,  of  his  rule,  and  of  his 
house ;  and  this  resolve  he  brings  before  Jahve  as  a  vow,  to 
whom,  in  regard  to  the  rich  blessing  which  the  Ark  of  God 
diffuses  around  it  (2  Sam.  vi.  11  sq.),  he  longingly  sighs: 
u  When  wilt  Thou  come  to  me  ?! "  This  cotemporaneous 
reference  has  been  recognised  by  Hammond  and  Yenema. 
From  the  fact  that  Jahve  comes  to  David,  Jerusalem  becomes 
"  the  city  of  Jahve,"  ver.  8  ;  and  to  defend  the  holiness  of  this 
the  city  of  His  habitation  in  all  faithfulness,  and  with  all  his 
might,  is  the  thing  to  which  David  here  pledges  himself. 

The  contents  of  the  first  verse  refer  not  merely  to  the 
Psalm  that  follows  as  an  announcement  of  its  theme,  but  to 
David's  whole  life :  graciousness  and  right,  the  self-manifesta- 
tions united  ideally  and,  for  the  king  who  governs  His  people, 
typically  in  Jahve,  shall  be  the  subject  of  his  song.  Jahve, 
the  primal  source  of  graciousness  and  of  right,  it  shall  be,  to 
whom  he  consecrates  his  poetic  talent,  as  also  his  playing  upon 
the  harp.  IDn  is  condescension  which  flows  from  the  principle 
of  free  love,  and  BBttto  legality  which  binds  itself  impartially 
and  uncapriciously  to  the  rule  (norm)  of  that  which  is  right 
and  good.     They  are  two  modes  of  conduct,  mutually  temper- 
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ing  each  other,  which  God  requires  of  every  man  (Mic.  vi.  8, 
cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  23 :  rrjv  Kpiaiv  teal  rbv  eXeov),  and  more 
especially  of  a  king.  Further,  he  has  resolved  to  give  heed, 
thoughtfully  and  with  an  endeavour  to  pursue  it  (2  /*3B>n  as  in 
Dan.  ix.  13),  unto  the  way  of  that  which  is  perfect,  i.e.  blame- 
less. What  is  further  said  might  now  be  rendered  as  a  rela- 
tive clause  :  when  Thou  comest  to  me.  But  not  until  then  ?  ! 
Hitzig  renders  it  differently  :  I  will  take  up  the  lot  of  the  just 
when  it  comes  to  me,  i.e.  as  often  as  it  is  brought  to  my  know- 
ledge. But  if  this  had  been  the  meaning,  "ma  would  have 
been  said  instead  of  TH?  (Ex.  xviii.  16,  19,  2  Sam.  xix.  12 
[11])  ;  for,  according  to  both  its  parts,  the  expression  D^DD  ITT 
is  an  ethical  notion,  and  is  therefore  not  used  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  in  ver.  6.  Moreover,  the  relative  use  of  the 
interrogative  '•no  in  Hebrew  cannot  be  supported,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Prov.  xxiii.  35.  Athanasius  correctly 
interprets  :  ttoOcj  gov  ttjv  irapovGiav,  w  Secr7roTa,  IfieipofiaL  gov 
rrjs  eTTityaveiaS)  aXka  So?  to  iroOovfjuevov.  It  is  a  question  of 
strong  yearning  :  when  wilt  Thou  come  to  me  ?  is  the  time 
near  at  hand  when  Thou  wilt  erect  Thy  throne  near  to  me  ? 
If  his  longing  should  be  fulfilled,  David  is  resolved  to,  and 
will  then,  behave  himself  as  he  further  sets  forth  in  the  vows 
he  makes.  He  pledges  himself  to  walk  within  his  house,  i.e. 
his  palace,  in  the  innocence  or  simplicity  of  his  heart  (Ixxviii. 
72,  Prov.  xx.  7),  without  allowing  himself  to  be  led  away  from 
this  frame  of  mind  which  has  become  his  through  grace.  He 
will  not  set  before  his  eyes,  viz.  as  a  proposition  or  purpose 
(Deut.  xv.  9,  Ex.  x.  10,  1  Sam.  xxix.  10,  LXX.),  any  morally 
worthless  or  vile  matter  whatsoever  (xli.  9,  cf.  concerning  2^??, 
xviii.  5).  The  commission  of  excesses  he  hates :  HKW  is  infin. 
constr.  instead  of  JWV  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  28,  1.  20,  Prov.  xxi.  3, 
cf.  rwr\  Gen.  xlviii.  11,  Snf  Prov.  xxxi.  ,4.  D^p  (like  SW  in 
Hos.  v.  2),  as  the  object  of  njyy,  has  not  a  personal  (Kimchi, 
Ewald)  signification  (cf.  on  the  other  hand  xl.  5),  but  material 
signification  :  (facta)  declinantia  (like  CHt,  xix.  14,  inso- 
lentia;  Bvlin,  Zech.  xi.  7,  vincientia)  ;  all  temptations  and  in- 
citements of  this  sort  he  shakes  off  from  himself,  so  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  cleaves  to  him.  The  confessions  in  ver.  4 
refer  to  his  own  inward  nature :  W\N  2?  (not  2?~W\?yy  Prov. 
xvii.  20),  a  false  heart  that  is  not  faithful  in  its  intentions 
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either  to  God  or  to  men,  shall  remain  far  from  him  ;  wicked- 
ness (JH  as  in  xxxvi  5)  he  does  not  wish  to  know,  i.e.  does 
not  wish  to  foster  and  nurture  within  him.  Whoso  secretly 
slanders  his  neighbour,  him  will  he  destroy ;  it  will  therefore 
be  so  little  possible  for  any  to  curry  favour  with  him  by  un- 
charitable perfidious  tale-bearing,  of  the  wiliness  of  which 
David  himself  had  had  abundant  experience  in  his  relation  to 
Saul,  that  it  will  rather  call  forth  his  anger  upon  him  (Prov. 
xxx.  10).  Instead  of  the  regularly  pointed  W'TO  the  Keri 
reads  ^B^p,  mel8shn%  a  Poel  (JKv  lingua  peter  e>  like  \!'V  oculo 
petere,  elsewhere  PBvH,  Prov.  xxx.  10)  with  6  instead  of  6  (vid. 
on  cix.  10,  lxii.  4)  and  with  Chirek  compaginis  (vid.  on  Ps. 
cxiii.).  The  "  lofty  of  eyes,"  i.e.  supercilious,  haughty,  and 
the  u  broad  of  heart,"  i,e.  boastful,  puffed  up,  self-conceited 
(Prov.  xxviii.  25,  cf.  xxi.  4),  him  he  cannot  endure  (/-px,  pro- 
perly fut.  Uoph.j  I  am  incapable  of,  viz.  AN^?,  which  is  to  be 
supplied  as  in  Isa.  i.  13,  after  Prov.  xxx.  21,  Jer.  xliv.  22).* 
On  the  other  hand,  his  eyes  rest  upon  the  faithful  of  the  land, 
with  the  view,  viz.,  of  drawing  them  into  his  vicinity.  Whoso 
walks  in  the  way  of  uprightness,  he  shall  serve  him  (n?.^,  0epa- 
irevtiv,  akin  to  "TO,  8ov\eveiv).  He  who  practises  deceit  shall 
not  stay  within  his  house ;  he  who  speaks  lies  shall  have  no 
continuance  (f&\  is  more  than  equivalent  to  jtaj)  before  (under) 
his  eyes.  Every  morning  (D^ap  as  in  lxxiii.  14,  Isa.  xxxiii.  2, 
Lam.  iii.  23,  and  O^.iJ??,  Job  vii.  18),  when  Jahve  shall  have 
taken  up  His  abode  in  Jerusalem,  will  he  destroy  all  evil-doers 
CV.^l  as  in  cxix.  119),  i.e.  incorrigibly  wicked  ones,  wherever 
he  may  meet  them  upon  the  earth,  in  order  that  all  workers  of 
evil  may  be  rooted  out  of  the  royal  city,  which  is  now  become 
the  city  of  Jahve. 


*  In  both  instances  the  Masora  writes  iniK  (plene),  but  the  Talmud, 
B.  Erachin  156,  had  tflK  before  it  when  it  says  :  "  Of  the  slanderer  God 
says :  I  and  he  cannot  dwel]  together  in  the  world,  I  cannot  bear  it  any 
longer  with  him  (ins)." 
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PSALM   CIL 

PRAYER  OF  A  PATIENT  SUFFERER  FOR  HIMSELF  AND  FOR 
THE  JERUSALEM  THAT  LIES  IN  RUINS. 

2  O  JAHVE,  hear  my  prayer, 
And  let  my  cry  come  unto  Thee. 

3  Hide  not  Thy  face  from  me  in  the  day  that  I  am  in  trouble, 
Incline  Thine  ear  unto  me, 

In  the  day  that  I  call  answer  me  speedily. 

4  For  my  days  are  vanished  in  smoke, 

And  my  bones  are  heated  through  as  a  hearth. 

5  Smitten  like  a  green  herb  and  dried  up  is  my  heart, 
For  I  have  forgotten  to  eat  my  bread, 

6  Because  of  my  loud  crying  my  bones  cleave  to  my  flesh. 

7  I  am  like  a  pelican  of  the  wilderness, 
I  am  become  as  an  owl  of  the  ruins. 

8  Keeping  watch  I  am  as  a  lonely  bird  on  the  house-top. 

9  All  the  day  mine  enemies  reproach  me  ; 
Those  who  are  mad  against  me  swear  by  me. 

10  For  I  have  eaten  ashes  like  bread, 
And  mingled  my  drink  with  weeping, 

11  Because  of  Thine  indignation  and  Thy  raging, 
That  Thou  hast  lifted  me  up  and  cast  me  down. 

12  My  days  are  like  a  lengthened  shadow, 

And  I  myself  am  dried  up  like  the  green  herb. 

13  But  Thou,  Jahve,  sittest  enthroned  for  ever, 

And  Thy  remembrance  endureth  into  all  generations. 

14  Thou  wilt  arise,  have  mercy  upon  Zion, 

For  it  is  time  to  favour  her,  yea  the  time  is  come — 

15  For  Thy  servants  cling  lovingly  to  her  stones, 
And  they  cry  sore  over  her  dust. 

16  And  the  heathen  shall  fear  the  Name  of  Jahve, 
And  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  Thy  glory, 
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17  Because  Jahve  hath  rebuilt  Zion, 
He  hath  appeared  in  His  glory, 

18  He  hath  turned  to  the  prayer  of  the  destitute, 
And  not  despised  their  prayer. 

19  It  shall  be  written  for  the  generation  to  come, 
And  a  people  yet  to  be  created  shall  praise  J  ah, 

20  That  He  hath  looked  down  from  His  holy  height, 
From  heaven  unto  earth  hath  Jahve  looked, 

21  To  hear  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner, 

To  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  appointed  to  death, 

22  That  they  may  declare  in  Zion  the  Name  of  Jahve, 
And  His  praise  in  Jerusalem, 

23  When  the  peoples  are  gathered  together, 
And  the  kingdoms,  to  serve  Jahve. 

24  He  hath  bowed  down  my  strength  in  the  way, 
He  hath  shortened  my  days. 

25  I  said,  My  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my 

days — 
Into  all  generations  Thy  years  endure. 

26  Of  old  hast  Thou  founded  the  earth, 

And  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  Thy  hands. 

27  Those  shall  perish,  but  Thou  remainest, 
They  all  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment, 

As  a  vesture  dost  Thou  change  them  and  they  change — 

28  But  Tnou  art  the  same  and  Thy  years  have  no  end  1 

29  The  children  of  Thy  servants  shall  dwell, 
And  their  seed  shall  continue  before  Thee. 

Ps.  ci.  utters  the  sigh  :  When  wilt  Thou  come  to  me  ?  and 
Ps.  cii.  with  the  inscription  :  Prayer  for  an  afflicted  one  when 
Ite  pineth  away  and  poureth  forth  his  complaint  before  Jahve, 
prays,  Let  my  prayer  come  unto  Thee.  It  is  to  be  taken,  too, 
just  as  personally  as  it  sounds,  and  the  person  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued into  a  nation.  The  song  of  the  ^V  is,  however,  certainly 
a  national  song ;  the  poet  is  a  servant  of  Jahve,  who  shares 
the  calamity  that  has  befallen  Jerusalem  and  its  homeless 
people,  both  in  outward  circumstances  and  in  the  very  depth 
of  his  soul,     *l*?y  signifies  to  pine  away,  languish,  as  in  lxi.  3, 
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Isa.  lvii.  16  ;  and  ta*b>  ?JBtJ>  to  pour  out  one's  thoughts  and 
complaints,  one's  anxious  care,  as  in  cxlii.  3,  cf.  1  Sam.  i.  15  sq. 
As  is  the  case  already  with  many  of  the  preceding  Psalms, 
the  deutero-Isaianic  impression  accompanies  us  in  connection 
with  this  Psalm  also,  even  to  the  end ;  and  the  further  we  get 
in  it  the  more  marked  does  the  echo  of  its  prophetical  proto- 
type become.  The  poet  also  allies  himself  with  earlier  Psalms, 
such  as  xxii.,  lxix.,  and  lxxix.,  although  himself  capable  of  lofty 
poetic  flight,  in  return  for  which  he  makes  us  feel  the  absence 
of  any  safely  progressive  unfolding  of  the  thoughts. 

Vers.  2,  3.  The  Psalm  opens  with  familiar  expressions  of 
prayer,  such  as  rise  in  the  heart  and  mouth  of  the  praying  one 
without  his  feeling  that  they  are  of  foreign  origin  ;  cf.  more 
especially  xxxix.  13,  xviii.  7,  lxxxviii.  3  ;  and  on  ver.  3  :  xxvii. 
9  {Hide  not  Thy  face  from  me)  ;  lix.  17  (^  ns  DVa)  ;  xxxi.  3 
and  frequently  {Incline  Thine  ear  unto  me)  ;  lvi.  10  (aopx  DV3)  ; 
lxix.  18,  cxliii.  7  QW  1HO). 

Vers.  4-6.  From  this  point  onward  the  Psalm  becomes 
original.  Concerning  the  Beth  in  |W3,  vid.  on  xxxvii.  20. 
The  reading  1$  iE3  (in  the  Karaite  Ben-Jerucham)  enriches 
the  lexicon  in  the  same  sense  with  a  word  which  has  scarcely 
had  any  existence.  "T£to  (Arabic  maukid)  signifies  here,  as  in 
other  instances,  a  hearth.  ¥iru  is,  as  in  lxix.  4,  Niphal :  my 
bones  are  heated  through  with  a  fever-heat,  as  a  hearth  with 
the  smouldering  fire  that  is  on  it.  H3W  (cf.  Wfaj,  xciv.  21)  is 
used  exactly  as  in  Hos.  ix.  16,  cf.  Ps.  cxxi.  6.  The  heart  is 
said  to  dry  up  when  the  life's  blood,  of  which  it  is  the  reser- 
voir, fails.  The  verb  nap  is  followed  by  |D  of  dislike.  On  the 
cleaving  of  the  bones  to  the  flesh  from  being  baked,  i.e.  to  the 

skin  (Arabic  ^1j,  in  accordance  with  the  radical  signification, 

the  surface  of  the  body  =  the  skin,  from  "id,  to  brush  along, 
rub,  scrape,  scratch  on  the  surface),  cf.  Job  xix.  20,  Lam. 
iv.  8.  p  (78)  with  P2i  is  used  just  like  2.  It  is  unnecessary, 
with  Bottcher,  to  draw  *Jin3K  #pHD  to  ver.  5.  Continuous 
straining  of  the  voice,  especially  in  connection  with  persevering 
prayer  arising  from  inward  conflict,  does  really  make  the  body 
waste  away. 

Vers.  7-9.     nNp  (construct  of  nxf5  or  HN^  from  nxp,  l7'J. 
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Isaiah,  ii.  73),  according  to  the  LXX.,  is  the  pelican,  and  Dte 
is  the  ni^ht-raven  or  the  little  horned-owl.*  W%  obtains  the 
signification  to  be  like,  equal  (cequalem  esse),  from  the  radical 
signification  to  be  flat,  even,  and  to  spread  out  flat  (as  the 
Dutch  have  already  recognised).  They  are  both  unclean 
creatures,  which  are  fond  of  the  loneliness  of  the  desert  and 
ruined  places.  To  such  a  wilderness,  that  of  the  exile,  is  the 
poet  unwillingly  transported.  He  passes  the  nights  without 
sleep  Oi?^,  to  watch  during  the  time  for  sleep),  and  is  there- 
fore like  a  bird  sitting  lonesome  (*^3,  Syriac  erroneously  15fa) 
upon  the  roof  whilst  all  in  the  house  beneath  are  sleeping. 
The  Athnach  in  ver.  8  separates  that  which  is  come  to  be  from 
the  ground  of  the  u  becoming "  and  the  "  becoming "  itself. 
His  grief  is  that  his  enemies  reproach  him  as  one  forsaken  of 
God.  ^np,  part.  Pool,  is  one  made  or  become  mad,  Eccles.  ii. 
2 :  my  mad  ones  =  those  who  are  mad  against  me.  These  swear 
by  him,  inasmuch  as  they  say  when  they  want  to  curse  :  "  God 
do  unto  thee  as  unto  this  man,"  which  is  to  be  explained  accord- 
ing to  Isa.  lxv.  15,  Jer.  xxix.  22. 

Vers.  10-12.  Ashes  are  his  bread  (cf.  Lam.  iii.  16),  inas- 
much as  he,  a  mourner,  sits  in  ashes,  and  has  thrown  ashes 
all  over  himself,  Job  ii.  8,  Ezek.  xxvii.  30.     The  inflected  ^ipt? 


*  The  LXX.  renders  it :  I  am  like  a  pelican  of  the  desert,  I  am  become 
as  a  night-raven  upon  a  ruined  place  (oixoKela).  In  harmony  with  the 
LXX.,  Saadia  (as  also  the  Arabic  version  edited  by  Erpenius,  the  Sama- 
ritan Arabic,  and  Abulwalid)  renders  nxp  by  jy  (here  and  in  Lev.  xi. 
18,  Deut.  xiv.  17,  Isa.  xxxiv.  17),  and  DID  by  *jj  ;  the  latter  (bum)  is  an 
onomatopoetic  name  of  the  owl,  and  the  former  (kuk)  does  not  even  sig- 
nify the  owl  or  horned-owl  (although  the  smali  horned-owl  is  called 
urn  kueik  in  Egypt,  and  in  Africa  abu  kueik;  vid.  the  dictionaries  of 
Bocthor  and  Marcel  s.v.  chouette),  but  the  pelican,  the  "long-necked 
water-bird"  (Damiri  after  the  lexicon  el-  Obdb  of  Hasan  ben-Mohammed 
el-Saghani).     The  Grseco-Veneta  also  renders  riKp  with   *«*«*«*,— the 

Peshito,  however,  with  ^CLD.     What  Ephrem  on  Deut.  xiv.  17  and  the 

Phyriologus  Syrus  (ed.  Tychsen,  p.  13,  cf.  pp.  110  sq.)  say  of  loo,  viz. 
that  it  is  a  marsh-bird,  is  very  fond  of  its  young  ones,  dwells  in  desolate 
places,  and  is  incessantly  noisy,  likewise  points  to  the  pelican,  although  the 
Syrian  lexicographers  vary.  Cf.  also  Oedmann,  Vermischte  Sammlungen, 
Heft  3,  Cap.  G.     (Fleischer  after  a  communication  from  Rodiger.) 
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has  1?^  =  ftpB>  for  Its  principal  form,  instead  of  which  it  is  ^pB> 
in  Hos.  ii.  7.  "  That  Thou  hast  lifted  me  up  and  cast  me  down" 
is  to  be  understood  according  to  Job  xxx.  22.  First  of  all  God 
has  taken  away  the  firm  ground  from  under  his  feet,  then  from 
aloft  He  has  cast  him  to  the  ground — an  emblem  of  the  lot  of 
Israel,  which  is  removed  from  its  fatherland  and  cast  into 
exile,  i.e.  into  a  strange  land.  In  that  passage  the  days  of 
his  life  are  ^DJ  ?¥3,  like  a  lengthened  shadow,  which  grows 
longer  and  longer  until  it  is  entirely  lost  in  darkness,  cix.  23. 
Another  figure  follows :  he  there  becomes  like  an  (uprooted) 
plant  which  dries  up. 

Vers.  13-15.  When  the  church  in  its  individual  members 
dies  off  on  a  foreign  soil,  still  its  God,  the  unchangeable  One, 
remains,  and  therein  the  promise  has  the  guarantee  of  its  ful- 
filment. Faith  lays  hold  upon  this  guarantee  as  in  Ps.  xc.  It 
becomes  clear  from  ix.  8  and  Lam.  v.  19  how  2&n  is  to  be 
understood.  The  Name  which  Jahve  makes  Himself  by  self- 
attestation  never  falls  a  prey  to  the  dead  past,  it  is  His  ever- 
living  memorial  ("13T,  Ex.  iii.  15).  Thus,  too,  will  He  restore 
Jerusalem  ;  the  limit,  or  appointed  time,  to  which  the  promise 
points  is,  as  his  longing  tells  the  poet,  now  come.  "JM,  accord- 
ing to  lxxv.  3,  Hab.  ii.  3,  is  the  juncture,  when  the  redemption 
by  means  of  the  judgment  on  the  enemies  of  Israel  shall  dawn. 
n^rPj  from  the  infinitive  |3n,  has  #,  flattened  from  a,  in  an 
entirely  closed  syllable,  nyj  seq.  ace.  signifies  to  have  pleasure 
in  anything,  to  cling  to  it  with  delight ;  and  \}h9  according  to 
Prov.  xiv.  21,  affirms  a  compassionate,  tender  love  of  the  object. 
The  servants  of  God  do  not  feel  at  home  in  Babylon,  but  their 
loving  yearning  lingers  over  the  ruins,  the  stones  and  the  heaps 
of  the  rubbish  (Neh.  iii.  34  [iv.  2]),  of  Jerusalem. 

Vers.  16-18.  With  WW  we  are  told  what  will  take  place 
when  that  which  is  expected  in  ver.  14  comes  to  pass,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  is  longed  for  is 
thereby  urged  home  upon  God  :  Jahve's  own  honour  depends 
upon  it,  since  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  will  become  the 
means  of  the  conversion  of  the  world — a  fundamental  thought 
of  Isa.  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  (cf.  more  particularly  ch.  lix.  19,  lx.  2), 
which  is  also  called  to  mind  in  the  expression  of  this  strophe. 
This  prophetic  prospect  (Isa.  xl.  1-5)  that  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem   will   take    place   simultaneously  with  the  glorious 
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parusia  of  Jahve  re-echoes  here  in  a  lyric  form.  S3,  ver.  17, 
states  the  ground  of  the  reverence,  just  as  ver.  20  the  ground 
of  the  praise.  The  people  of  the  Exile  are  called  in  ver.  18 
Ijnjjn,  from  "njf,  to  be  naked :  homeless,  powerless,  honourless, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  men,  prospectless.  The  LXX.  renders  this 
word  in  Jer.  xvii.  6  a<ypiofjLvpl/c7])  and  its  plural,  formed  by  an 
internal  change  of  vowel,  "W">J7,  in  Jer.  xlviii.  6  6Vo<?  aypcos, 
which  are  only  particularizations  of  the  primary  notion  of  that 
which  is  stark  naked,  neglected,  wild.  Ver.  lSb  is  an  echo  of 
Ps.  xxii.  25.  In  the  mirror  of  this  and  of  other  Psalms  written 
in  times  of  affliction  the  Israel  of  the  Exile  saw  itself  reflected. 

Vers.  19-23.  The  poet  goes  on  advancing  motives  to 
Jahve  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire,  by  holding  up  to  Him 
what  will  take  place  when  He  shall  have  restored  Zion.  The 
evangel  of  God's  redemptive  deed  will  be  written  down  for 
succeeding  generations,  and  a  new,  created  people,  i.e.  a  people 
coming  into  existence,  the  church  of  the  future,  shall  praise 
God  the  Redeemer  for  it.  P"1!]^  "^  as  in  xlviii.  14,  lxxviii.  4, 
N"}23  Dy  like  *vfa  Dy  xxii.  32,  perhaps  with  reference  to  deutero- 
Isaianic  passages  like  Isa.  xliii.  7.  On  ver.  20,  cf.  Isa.  lxiii. 
15  ;  in  ver.  21  (cf.  Isa.  xlii.  7,  lxi.  1)  the  deutero-Isaianic 
colouring  is  very  evident.  And  ver.  21  rests  still  more  ver- 
bally upon  lxxix.  11.  The  people  of  the  Exile  are  as  it  were 
in  prison  and  chains  ("^?N),  and  are  advancing  towards  their 
destruction  (nrnsn  ^3)j  if  God  does  not  interpose.  Those  who 
have  returned  home  are  the  subject  to  ">spp.  2  in  ver.  23  in- 
troduces that  which  takes  place  simultaneously  :  with  the  release 
of  Israel  from  servitude  is  united  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
yzp)  occurs  in  the  same  connection  as  in  Isa.  lx.  4.  After 
having  thus  revelled  in  the  glory  of  the  time  of  redemption  the 
poet  comes  back  to  himself  and  gives  form  to  his  prayer  on  his 
own  behalf. 

Vers.  24-29.  On  the  way  (2  as  in  ex.  7)— not  "  by  means 
of  the  way"  (2  as  in  cv.  18),  in  connection  with  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  some  attributive  minuter  definition  of  the 
way — God  hath  bowed  down  his  strength  (cf.  Deut.  viii.  2)  ;  it 
was  therefore  a  troublous,  toilsome  way  which  he  has  been  led, 
together  with  his  people.  He  has  shortened  his  days,  so  that 
he  only  drags  on  wearily,  and  has  only  a  short  distance  still 
before  him  before  he  is  entirely  overcome.     The  Chethib  ina 
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(LXX.  la^vo?  avTov)  may  be  understood  of  God's  irresistible 
inio-ht,  as  in  Job  xxiii.  6,  xxx.  18,  but  in  connection  with  it 
the  designation  of  the  object  is  felt  to  be  wanting.  The  intro- 
ductory "ifttf  (cf.  Job  x.  2),  which  announces  a  definite  mould- 
ing of  the  utterance,  serves  to  give  prominence  to  the  petition 
that  follows.  In  the  expression  *3<?J?fl"7K  life  is  conceived  of  as 
a  line  the  length  of  which  accords  with  nature  ;  to  die  before 
one's  time  is  a  being  taken  up  out  of  this  course,  so  that  the 
second  half  of  the  line  is  not  lived  through  (lv.  24,  Isa.  xxxviii. 
10).  The  prayer  not  to  sweep  him  away  before  his  time,  the 
poet  supports  not  by  the  eternity  of  God  in  itself,  but  by  the 
work  of  the  rejuvenation  of  the  world  and  of  the  restoration 
of  Israel  that  is  to  be  looked  for,  which  He  can  and  will  bring 
to  an  accomplishment,  because  He  is  the  ever- living  One. 
The  longing  to  see  this  new  time  is  the  final  ground  of  the 
poet's  prayer  for  the  prolonging  of  his  life.  The  confession  of 
God  the  Creator  in  ver.  26  reminds  one  in  its  form  of  Isa. 
xlviii.  13,  cf.  xliv.  24.  Hftn  in  ver.  27  refers  to  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  universe.  The  fact  that  God  will  create  heaven 
and  earth  anew  is  a  revelation  that  is  indicated  even  in  Isa. 
xxxiv.  4,  but  is  first  of  all  expressed  more  fully  and  in  many 
ways  in  the  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  viz.  li.  6,  16, 
lxv.  17,  lxvi.  22.  It  is  clear  from  the  agreement  in  the  figure 
of  the  garment  (Isa.  li.  6,  cf.  1.  9)  and  in  the  expression  ("i^y, 
jierstare,  as  in  Isa.  lxvi.  22)  that  the  poet  has  gained  this  know- 
ledge from  the  prophet.  The  expressive  wn  nntf,  Thou  art 
He,  i.e.  unalterably  the  same  One,  is  also  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  the  prophet,  Isa.  xli.  4,  xliii.  10,  xlvi.  4,  xlviii.  12  ;  wn  is  a 
predicate,  and  denotes  the  identity  (sameness)  of  Jahve  (Hof- 
mann,  Schriftbeweis,  i.  63).  In  ver.  29  also,  in  which  the  prayer 
for  a  lengthening  of  life  tapers  off  to  a  point,  we  hear  Isa.  lxv. 
9,  lxvi.  22  re-echoed.  And  from  the  fact  that  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet  as  of  the  prophet  the  post-exilic  Jerusalem  and  the 
final  new  Jerusalem  upon  the  new  earth  under  a  new  heaven 
blend  together,  it  is  evident  that  not  merely  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  or  of  Manasseh  (assuming  that  Isa.  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  are 
by  the  old  Isaiah),  but  also  even  in  the  second  half  of  the  Exile, 
such  a  perspectively  foreshortened  view  was  possible.  When, 
moreover,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  at  once 
refers  vers.  26-28  to  Christ,  this  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
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the  God  whom  the  poet  confesses  as  the  unchangeable  One  is 
Jahve  who  is  to  come. 


PSALM    CIII. 

HYMN  IN  HONOUR  OF  GOD  THE  ALL-COMPASSIONATE  ONE. 

1  BLESS,  O  my  soul,  Jahve, 

And  all  that  is  within  me,  His  holy  Name. 
62  Bless,  O  my  soul,  Jahve, 

And  forget  not  all  His  benefits — 
8  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquity, 

Who  healeth  all  thine  infirmities, 

4  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  the  pit, 

Who    crowneth    thee   with    loving-kindness    and  tender 

5  Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good,  [mercies, 
So  that  thy  youth  renews  itself  like  the  eagle. 

6  Deeds  of  righteousness  doth  Jahve  perform, 

And  judgments  on  behalf  of  all  that  are  oppressed. 

7  He  made  known  His  ways  unto  Moses, 
To  the  children  of  Israel  His  mighty  acts* 

8  Merciful  and  gracious  is  Jahve, 

Slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy. 

9  Not  always  doth  He  contend, 

And  not  for  ever  doth  He  keep  anger. 

10  He  doth  not  deal  with  us  after  our  sins, 
Nor  recompense  us  after  our  iniquities. 

11  For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth, 

So  mighty  is  His  mercy  upon  those  who  fear  Him. 

12  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 

So  far  doth  He  remove  our  transgressions  from  us. 

13  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
So  Jahve  pitieth  those  who  fear  Him, 

14  For  He  knoweth  our  nature, 
He  is  mindful,  that  we  are  dust. 

15  A  mortal  man — his  days  are  as  grass, 

As  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth. 
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16  If  the  wind  passeth  over  him,  he  is  not, 
And  his  place  knoweth  him  no  more. 

17  But  the  mercy  of  Jahve  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 

upon  those  who  fear  Him, 
And  His  righteousness  is  manifested  to  children's  children, 

18  To  those  who  keep  His  covenant 

And  are  mindful  of  His  statutes  to  do  them. 


19  Jahve  hath  established  His  throne  in  the  heavens, 
And  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all. 

20  Bless  Jahve,  ye  His  angels, 

Ye  strong  heroes  doing  His  word, 
Hearkening  to  the  call  of  His  word. 

21  Bless  Jahve,  all  ye  His  hosts, 
His  servants  doing  His  pleasure. 

22  Bless  Jahve,  all  ye  His  works, 
In  all  places  of  His  dominion. 
Bless,  O  mv  soul,  Jahve ! 


To  the  "  Tliou  wilt  have  compassion  upon  Zion"  of  cii.  14 
is  appended  Ps.  ciii.,  which  has  this  as  its  substance  through- 
out ;  but  in  other  respects  the  two  Psalms  stand  in  contrast  to 
one  another.  The  inscription  IvA  is  also  found  thus  by  itself 
without  any  further  addition  even  before  Psalms  of  the  First 
Book  (xxvi.-xxviii.,  xxxv.,  xxxvii.).  It  undoubtedly  does  not 
rest  merely  on  conjecture,  but  upon  tradition.  For  no  internal 
grounds  which  might  have  given  rise  to  the  annotation  Tfi?  can 
be  traced.  The  form  of  the  language  does  not  favour  it.  This 
pensive  song,  so  powerful  in  its  tone,  has  an  Aramaic  colouring 
like  Ps.  cxvi.,  cxxiv.,  cxxix.  In  the  heaping  up  of  Aramaizing 
suffix-forms  it  has  its  equal  only  in  the  story  of  Elisha,  2  Kings 
iv.  1-7,  where,  moreover,  the  Keri  throughout  substitutes  the 
usual  forms,  whilst  here,  where  these  suffix-forms  are  inten- 
tional ornaments  of  the  expression,  the  Chethib  rightly  remains 
unaltered.  The  forms  are  2d  sing.  fern,  echi  for  ech,  and  2d  sing, 
plur.  djcJii  for  ajich.  The  i  without  the  tone  which  is  added 
here  is  just  the  one  with  which  originally  the  pronunciation 
was  *JW  instead  of  fiK  and  w  for  y.  Out  of  the  Psalter  (here 
and  cxvi.  7,  19)  these  suffix-forms  echi  and  ajchi  occur  only  in 
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Jer.  xi.  15,  and  in  the  North-Palestinian  history  of  the  prophet 
in  the  Book  of  Kings. 

The  groups  or  strophes  into  which  the  Psalm  falls  are  vers. 
1-5,  6-10,  11-14,  15-18,  19-22.  If  we  count  their  lines  we 
obtain  the  schema  10. 10.  8.  8. 10.  The  Coptic  version  accord- 
ingly reckons  46  CTYX0C,  i.e.  <tji^ol. 

Vers.  1-5.  In  the  strophe  vers.  1-5  the  poet  calls  upon 
his  soul  to  arise  to  praiseful  gratitude  for  God's  justifying,  re- 
deeming, and  renewing  grace.  In  such  soliloquies  it  is  the 
Ego  that  speaks,  gathering  itself  up  with  the  spirit,  the  stronger, 
more  manly  part  of  man  (Psychology,  S.  104  sq. ;  tr.  p.  126), 
or  even,  because  the  soul  as  the  spiritual  medium  of  the  spirit 
and  of  the  body  represents  the  whole  person  of  man  {Psycho- 
logy, S.  203 ;  tr.  p.  240),  the  Ego  rendering  objective  in  the 
soul  the  whole  of  its  own  personality.  So  here  in  vers.  3-5  the 
soul,  which  is  addressed,  represents  the  whole  man.  The  &2Vp 
which  occurs  here  is  a  more  choice  expression  for  D'Vp  (D!VP)  : 
the  heart,  which  is  called  T}P  tear  t^oyjqv,  the  reins,  the  liver, 
etc.;  for  according  to  the  scriptural  conception  (Psychology, 
S.  266  ;  tr.  p.  313)  these  organs  of  the  cavities  of  the  breast 
and  abdomen  serve  not  merely  for  the  bodily  life,  but  also  the 
psycho-spiritual  life.  The  summoning  ^3  is  repeated  per  ana- 
phoram.  There  is  nothing  the  soul  of  man  is  so  prone  to  forget 
as  to  render  thanks  that  are  due,  and  more  especially  thanks 
that  are  due  to  God.  It  therefore  needs  to  be  expressly  aroused 
in  order  that  it  may  not  leave  the  blessing  with  which  God 
blesses  it  unacknowledged,  and  may  not  forget  all  His  acts 
performed  (7D}="ID|)  on  it  (^03,  prj/na  /xeaov,  e.g.  in  cxxxvii.  8), 
which  are  purely  deeds  of  loving-kindness  (benefits).  Now 
follow  attributive  participles,  which  attach  themselves  to  'n~r\it. 
Most  prominent  stands  mercy  (loving-kindness),  which  is  the 
primal  condition  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  others,  viz.  sin- 
pardoning  mercy.  The  verbs  n^p  and  KB"}  with  a  dative  of  the 
object  denote  the  bestowment  of  that  which  is  expressed  by 
the  verbal  notion.  D^qn  (taken  from  Deut.  xxix.  21,  cf. 
1  Chron.  xxi.  19,  from  t6n  =  r6n  root  5>n,  solutiim,  laxum  esse) 

'  TTTT/  7  "  ' 

are  not  merely  bodily  diseases,  but  all  kinds  of  inward  and  out- 
ward sufferings,  nn#D  the  LXX.  renders  i/c  tydopas  (from 
nnc',  as  in  Job  xvii.  14) ;  but  in  this  antithesis  to  life  it  is  more 
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natural  to  render  the  "pit"  (from  nvj>)  as  a  name  of  Hades, 
as  in  xvi.  10.  Just  as  the  soul  owes  its  deliverance  from  guilt 
and  distress  and  death  to  God,  so  also  does  it  owe  to  God  that 
with  which  it  is  endowed  out  of  the  riches  of  divine  love.  The 
verb  "i^V,  without  any  such  addition  as  in  v.  13,  is  "  to  crown," 
cf.  viii.  0.  As  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  construed  with  a  double 
accusative  ;  the  crown  is  as  it  were  woven  out  of  loving- 
kindness  and  compassion.  The  Beth  of  2ii33  in  ver.  5  instead 
of  the  accusative  (civ.  28)  denotes  the  means  of  satisfaction, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  that  which  satisfies.  ^\V  the  Tar- 
gum  renders :  dies  senectutis  tuce,  whereas  in  xxxii.  9  it  has 
ornatus  ejus ;  the  Peshito  renders  :  corpus  tuum,  and  in  xxxii. 
9  inversely,  juventus  eorum.  These  significations,  "  old  age  " 
or  "youth,"  are  pure  inventions.  And  since  the  words  are 
addressed  to  the  soul,  ^V.  cannot  also,  like  1133  in  other  instances, 
be  a  name  of  the  soul  itself  (Aben-Ezra,  Mendelssohn,  Philipp- 
sohn,  Hengstenberg,  and  others).  We,  therefore,  with  Hitzig, 
fall  back  upon  the  sense  of  the  word  in  xxxii.  9,  where  the 
LXX.  renders  to?  <ria<yova<;  avTOiv,  but  here  more  freely,  ap- 
parently starting  from  the  primary  notion  of  "Hy  =  Arabic 
cliaddy  the  cheek :  top  ifjariirXuiVTa  iv  ayaOols  tt\v  iiziBvybiav 
gov  (whereas  Saadia's  victum  tuum  is  based  upon  a  comparison 

of  the  Arabic  !jlc,  to  nourish).     The  poet  tells  the  soul  (i.e.  his 

own  person,  himself)  that  God  satisfies  it  with  good,  so  that  it 
as  it  were  gets  its  cheeks  full  of  it  (cf.  Ixxxi.  11).  The  com- 
parison "iffea  is,  as  in  Mic.  i.  16  (cf.  Isa.  xl.  31),  to  be  referred 
to  the  annual  moulting  of  the  eagle.  Its  renewing  of  its 
plumage  is  an  emblem  of  the  renovation  of  his  youth  by  grace. 
The  predicate  to  ^Tijtt  (plural  of  extension  in  relation  to  time) 
stands  first  regularly  in  the  sing.  fern. 

Vers.  6-10.  His  range  of  vision  being  widened  from  him- 
self, the  poet  now  in  vers.  6-18  describes  God's  gracious  and 
fatherly  conduct  towards  sinful  and  perishing  men,  and  that  as 
it  shines  forth  from  the  history  of  Israel  and  is  known  and  re- 
cognised in  the  light  of  revelation.  What  ver.  6  says  is  a 
common-place  drawn  from  the  history  of  Israel.  D^DBCVp  is  an 
accusative  governed  by  the  nfety  that  is  to  be  borrowed  out  of 
rivy  (so  Baer  after  the  Masora).  And  because  ver.  6  is  the 
result  of  an  historical  retrospect  and  survey,  Jpv  in  ver.  7  can 
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affirm  that  which  happened  in  the  past  (cf.  xcix.  6  sq.)  ;  for 
the  supposition  of  Hengstenberg  and  Hitzig,  that  Moses  here 
represents  Israel  like  Jacob,  Isaac,  and  Joseph  in  other  instances, 
is  without  example  in  the  whole  Israelitish  literature.  It  be- 
comes clear  from  ver.  8  in  what  sense  the  making  of  His  ways 
known  is  meant.  The  poet  has  in  his  mind  Moses'  prayer : 
"make  known  to  me  now  Thy  way"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  13),  which 
Jahve  fulfilled  by  passing  by  him  as  he  stood  in  the  cleft  of 
the  rock  and  making  Himself  visible  to  him  as  he  looked  after 
Him,  amidst  the  proclamation  of  His  attributes.  The  ways  of 
Jahve  are  therefore  in  this  passage  not  those  in  which  men  are 
to  walk  in  accordance  with  His  precepts  (xxv.  4),  but  those 
which  He  Himself  follows  in  the  course  of  His  redemptive 
history  (lxvii.  3).  The  confession  drawn  from  Ex.  xxxiv.  6  sq. 
is  become  a  formula  of  the  Israelitish  faith  (lxxxvi.  15,  cxlv.  8, 
Joel  ii.  13,  Neh.  ix.  17,  and  frequently).  In  vers.  9  sqq.  the 
fourth  attribute  flpirail)  is  made  the  object  of  further  praise. 
He  is  not  only  long  (JT%  from  "spK,  like  1?3  from  1?3)  in  anger, 
i.e.  waiting  a  long  time  before  He  lets  His  anger  loose,  but 
when  He  contends,  i.e.  interposes  judicially,  this  too  is  not 
carried  to  the  full  extent  (lxxviii.  38),  He  is  not  angry  for 
ever  (it?3,  to  keep,  viz.  anger,  Amos  i.  11 ;  cf.  the  parallels 
both  as  to  matter  and  words,  Jer.  iii.  5,  Isa.  lvii.  16).  The 
procedure  of  His  righteousness  is  regulated  not  according  to 
our  sins,  but  according  to  His  purpose  of  mercy.  The  per- 
fects in  ver.  10  state  that  which  God  has  constantly  not  done, 
and  the  futures  in  ver.  9  what  He  continually  will  not  do. 

Vers.  11-14.  The  ingenious  figures  in  vers.  11  sq.  (cf. 
xxxvi.  6,  lvii.  11)  illustrate  the  infinite  power  and  complete 
unreservedness  of  mercy  (loving-kindness).  PHrnn  has  Gaja 
(as  have  also  wWn  and  ttWOT,  xiv.  1,  liii.  2,  in  exact  texts), 
in  order  to  render  possible  the  distinct  pronunciation  of  the 
guttural  in  the  combination  m.  Ver.  13  sounds  just  as  much 
like  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  as  vers.  11,  12.  The  re- 
lationship to  Jahve  in  which  those  stand  who  fear  Him  is  a 
filial  relationship  based  upon  free  reciprocity  (Mai.  iii.  11). 
His  Fatherly  compassion  is  (ver.  14)  based  upon  the  frailty 
and  perishableness  of  man,  which  are  known  to  God,  much  the 
same  as  God's  promise  after  the  Flood  not  to  decree  a  like 
judgment  again  (Gen.  viii.  21).     According  to  this  passage 
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and  Deut.  xxxi.  21,  ^"?T.  appears  to  be  intended  of'  the  moral 
nature  ;  but  according  to  ver.  146,  one  is  obliged  to  think  rather 
of  the  natural  form  which  man  possesses  from  God  the  Creator 
Py5j  Gen.  ii.  7)  than  of  the  form  of  heart  which  he  has  by  his 
own  choice  and,  so  far  as  its  groundwork  is  concerned,  by  in- 
heritance (li.  7).  In  "W3Jj  mindful,  the  passive,  according  to 
Bottcher's  correct  apprehension  of  it,  expresses  a  passive  state 
after  an  action  that  is  completed  by  the  person  himself,  as  in 
ITID3,  JJVP  and  the  like.     In  its  form  ver.  14a  reminds  one  of 

T  '       _         T/ 

the  Book  of  Job  ch.  xi.  11,  xxviii.  23,  and  ver.  146  as  to  sub- 
ject-matter recalls  Job  vii.  7,  and  other  passages  (cf.  Ps.  lxxviii. 
39,  lxxxix.  48)  ;  but  the  following  figurative  representation  of 
human  frailty,  with  which  the  poet  contrasts  the  eternal  nature 
of  the  divine  mercy  as  the  sure  stay  of  all  God-fearing  ones 
in  the  midst  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  things  here  below,  still 
more  strongly  recalls  that  book. 

Vers.  15-18.  The  figure  of  the  grass  recalls  xc.  5  sq., 
cf.  Isa.  xl.  6-8,  ii.  12  ;  that  of  the  flower,  Job  xiv.  2.  Kn:«  is 
man  as  a  mortal  being  ;  his  life's  duration  is  likened  to  that  of 
a  blade  of  grass,  and  his  beauty  and  glory  to  a  flower  of  the 
field,  whose  fullest  bloom  is  also  the  beginning  of  its  fading. 
In  ver.  16  12  (the  same  as  in  Isa.  xl.  7  sq.)  refers  to  man,  who 
is  compared  to  grass  and  flowers.  *3  is  lav  with  a  hypothetical 
perfect ;  and  the  wind  that  scorches  up  the  plants,  referred  to 
man,  is  an  emblem  of  every  form  of  peril  that  threatens  life  : 
often  enough  it  is  really  a  breath  of  wind  which  snaps  off  a 
man's  life.  The  bold  designation  of  vanishing  away  without 
leaving  any  trace,  u  and  his  place  knoweth  him  no  more,"  is 
taken  from  Job  vii.  10,  cf.  ibid.  viii.  18,  xx.  9.  In  the  midst 
of  this  plant-like,  frail  destiny,  there  is,  however,  one  strong 
ground  of  comfort.  There  is  an  everlasting  power,  which 
raises  all  those  who  link  themselves  with  it  above  the  transi- 
toriness  involved  in  nature's  laws,  and  makes  them  eternal  like 
itself.  This  power  is  the  mercy  of  God,  which  spans  itself 
above  (by)  all  those  who  fear  Him  like  an  eternal  heaven. 
This  is  God's  righteousness,  which  rewards  faithful  adherence 
to  His  covenant  and  conscientious  fulfilment  of  His  precepts 
in  accordance  with  the  order  of  redemption,  and  shows  itself 
even  to  (?)  children's  children,  according  to  Ex.  xx.  6,  xxxiv. 
7,  Deut.  vii.  9  :  on  into  a  thousand  generations,  i.e.  into  infinity. 
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Vers.  19-22.  He  is  able  to  show  Himself  thus  gracious  to 
His  own,  for  He  is  the  supra-mundane,  all-ruling  King.  With 
this  thought  the  poet  draws  on  to  the  close  of  his  song  of  praise. 
The  heavens  in  opposition  to  the  earth,  as  in  cxv.3,  Eccles.  v.  1 
[2],  is  the  unchangeable  realm  above  the  rise  and  fall  of  things 
here  below.  On  ver.  195  cf.  1  Chron.  xxix.  12.  ^33  refers  to 
everything  created  without  exception,  the  universe  of  created 
things.  In  connection  with  the  heavens  of  glory  the  poet 
cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  angels.  His  call  to  these  to  join 
in  the  praise  of  Jahve  has  its  parallel  only  in  Ps.  xxix.  and 
cxlviii.  It  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  the  church  on 
earth  that  it  stands  in  living  like-minded  fellowship  with  the 
angels  of  God,  and  that  it  possesses  a  dignity  which  rises  above 
all  created  things,  even  the  angels  which  are  appointed  to  serve 
it  (xci.  11).  They  are  called  D^aa  as  in  Joel  iv.  [iii.]  11,  and 
in  fact  n^  ^a,  as  the  strong  to  whom  belongs  strength  un- 
equalled. Their  life  endowed  with  heroic  strength  is  spent 
entirely — an  example  for  mortals — in  an  obedient  execution  of 
the  word  of  God.  Vb^p  is  a  definition  not  of  the  purpose,  but 
of  the  manner :  obediendo  (as  in  Gen.  ii.  3  perficiendo).  Hear- 
ing the  call  of  His  word,  they  also  forthwith  put  it  into  exe- 
cution. The  hosts  0^?V)>  as  ^£3^?*?  snows>  are  the  celestial 
spirits  gathered  around  the  angels  of  a  higher  rank  (cf.  Luke 
ii.  13),  the  innumerable  XecrovpyLKa  Trvev^iara  {civ.  4,  Dan.  vii. 
10,  Heb.  i.  14),  for  there  is  a  hierarchia  coelestis.  From  the 
archangels  the  poet  comes  to  the  myriads  of  the  heavenly 
hosts,  and  from  these  to  all  creatures,  that  they,  wheresoever 
they  may  be  throughout  Jahve's  wide  domain,  may  join  in  the 
song  of  praise  that  is  to  be  struck  up  ;  and  from  this  point  he 
comes  back  to  his  own  soul,  which  he  modestly  includes  among 
the  creatures  mentioned  in  the  third  passage.  A  threefold 
T*?a  VEjjj  now  corresponds  to  the  threefold  tt]3 ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  poet  thus  comes  back  to  his  own  soul,  his  Psalm  also 
turns  back  into  itself  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  converging 
circle. 
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PSALM    CIV. 

HYMN  IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  GOD  OF  THE  SEVEN  DAYS. 

1  BLESS,  O  my  soul,  Jahve  ! 
Jahve,  my  God,  Thou  art  very  great, 

In  splendour  and  glory  hast  Thou  clothed  Thyself ; 

2  Enwrapping  Thyself  in  light  as  a  garment, 
Spreading  out  the  heavens  like  a  tent-cloth, 

3  Who  layeth  the  beams  of  His  chambers  in  the  waters, 
Who  maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot, 

Who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind, 

4  Making  His  messengers  out  of  the  winds, 
His  servants  out  of  flaming  fire. 

5  He  hath  founded  the  earth  upon  its  pillars, 
That  it  may  not  totter  for  ever  and  ever. 

6  The  deep  as  a  garment  didst  Thou  cover  over  it, 
Upon  the  mountains  stood  the  waters. 

7  At  Thy  rebuke  they  fled, 

At  the  voice  of  Thy  thunder  they  hasted  away — 

8  The  mountains  rose,  the  valleys  sank — 

To  the  place  which  Thou  hast  founded  for  them, 

9  A  bound  hast  Thou  set,  they  may  not  pass  over, 
They  may  not  turn  back  to  cover  the  earth. 

10  Who   sendeth    forth   springs   in   the   bottoms   of   the 

valleys, 
Between  the  mountains  they  take  their  course. 

11  They  give  drink  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
The  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 

12  Upon  them  the  birds  of  the  heaven  have  their  habi- 

tation, 
From  among  the  branches  they  raise  their  voice. 

13  He  watereth  the  mountains  out  of  His  chambers — 
With  the  fruit  of  Thy  works  is  the  earth  satisfied. 

14  He  causeth  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle, 
And  herb  for  the  service  of  man — 
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To  bring  forth  bread  out  of  the  earth, 

15  And  that  wine  may  make  glad  the  heart  of  mortal  man, 
To  make  his  face  shining  from  oil, 

And  that  bread  may  support  the  heart  of  mortal  man. 

16  The  trees  of  Jahve  are  satisfied, 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  He  hath  planted ; 

17  Where  the  birds  make  their  nests, 

The  stork  which  hath  its  house  upon  the  cypresses. 

18  Mountains,  the  high  ones,  are  for  the  wild  goats, 
The  rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  rock-badgers. 

19  He  hath  made  the  moon  for  a  measuring  of  the  times, 
The  sun  knoweth  its  going  down. 

20  Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night, 
Wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  move. 

21  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey, 
And  seek  from  God  their  food. 

22  The  sun  ariseth,  they  retreat 

And  lay  themselves  down  in  their  dens. 

23  Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work, 

And  to  his  labour,  until  the  evening. 

24  How  manifold  are  Thy  works,  Jahve, 

With  wisdom  hast  Thou  executed  them  altogether, 
The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  creatures  ! 

25  Yonder  sea,  great  and  far  extended — 
There  it  teems  with  life,  innumerable, 
Small  beasts  together  with  great. 

26  There  the  ships  move  along, 

The   leviathan  which   Thou   hast   formed   to   sport 
therein. 

27  They  all  wait  upon  Thee, 

That  Thou  mayest  give  them  their  food  in  its  season. 

28  Thou  givest  it  to  them,  they  gather  it  up ; 

Thou  openest  Thy  hand,  they  are  satisfied  with  good. 

29  Thou  hidest  Thy  face,  they  are  troubled  ; 
Thou  takest  back  their  breath,  they  expire, 
And  return  to  their  dust. 

30  Thou  sendest  forth  Thy  breath,  they  are  created, 
And  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  ground. 
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31  Let  the  glory  of  Jahve  endure  for  ever, 
Let  Jahve  rejoice  in  His  works  ; 

32  He,  who  looketh  on  the  earth  and  it  trembleth, 
He  toucheth  the  mountains  and  they  smoke. 

33  I  will  sing  unto  Jahve  as  long  as  I  live, 

I  will  harp  unto  my  God  as  long  as  I  have  my  being. 

34  May  my  meditation  be  acceptable  to  Him, 
I,  even  I  will  rejoice  in  Jahve. 

35  Let  the  sinful  disappear  from  the  earth, 
And  evil-doers  be  no  more — 

Bless,  O  my  soul,  Jahve, 
Hallelujah. 

With  Bless,  0  my  soul,  Jahve,  as  Ps.  ciii.,  begins  this  anony- 
mous Ps.  civ.  also,  in  which  God's  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
as  there  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  is  the  theme  of  praise,  and 
as  there  the  angels  are  associated  with  it.  The  poet  sings  the 
God-ordained  present  condition  of  the  world  with  respect  to 
the  creative  beginnings  recorded  in  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3  ;  and  closes 
with  the  wish  that  evil  may  be  expelled  from  this  good  crea- 
tion, which  so  thoroughly  and  fully  reveals  God's  power,  and 
wisdom,  and  goodness.  It  is  a  Psalm  of  nature,  but  such  as 
no  poet  among  the  Gentiles  could  have  written.  The  Israel- 
itish  poet  stands  free  and  unfettered  in  the  presence  of  nature 
as  his  object,  and  all  things  appear  to  him  as  brought  forth  and 
sustained  by  the  creative  might  of  the  one  God,  brought  into 
being  and  preserved  in  existence  on  purpose  that  He,  the  self- 
sufficient  One,  may  impart  Himself  in  free  condescending  love 
— as  the  creatures  and  orders  of  the  Holy  One,  in  themselves 
good  and  pure,  but  spotted  and  disorganized  only  by  the  self- 
corruption  of  man  in  sin  and  wickedness,  which  self-corruption 
must  be  turned  out  in  order  that  the  joy  of  God  in  His  works 
and  the  joy  of  these  works  in  their  Creator  may  be  perfected. 
The  Psalm  is  altogether  an  echo  of  the  heptahemeron  (or 
history  of  the  seven  days  of  creation)  in  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3.  Cor- 
responding to  the  seven  days  it  falls  into  seven  groups,  in 
which  the  *TND  31D"run  of  Gen.  i.  31  is  expanded.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  worked  out  that  each  single  group  celebrates  the 
work  of  a  day  of  creation  ;  the  Psalm  has  the  commingling 
whole  of  the  finished  creation  as  its  standpoint,  and  is  there- 
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fore  not  so  conformed  to  any  plan.  Nevertheless  it  begins 
with  the  light  and  closes  with  an  allusion  to  the  divine  Sab- 
bath. When  it  is  considered  that  ver.  8a  is  only  with  violence 
accommodated  to  the  context,  that  ver.  18  is  forced  in  without 
any  connection  and  contrary  to  any  plan,  and  that  ver.  32  can 
onlv  be  made  intelligible  in  that  position  by  means  of  an  arti- 
ficial combination  of  the  thoughts,  then  the  supposition  of 
Hitzig,  ingeniously  wrought  out  by  him  in  his  own  way,  is 
forced  upon  one,  viz.  that  this  glorious  hymn  has  decoyed  some 
later  poet-hand  into  enlarging  upon  it. 

Vers.  1-4.     The  first  decastich  begins  the  celebration  with 
work  of  the  first  and  second  days.     Tjni  Tin  here  is  not  the 
doxa  belonging  to  God  irpo  ttclvtos  tov  cllcjvos  (Jude,  ver.  25), 
but   the  doxa  which  He  has  put  on  (Job  xl.  10)   since  He 
created  the  world,  over  against  which   He  stands  in  kingly 
glory,  or  rather  in  which  He  is  immanent,  and  which  reflects 
this  kingly  glory  in  various  gradations,  yea,  to  a  certain  extent 
is  this  glory  itself.     For  inasmuch  as  God  began  the  work  of 
creation  with  the  creation  of  light,  He  has  covered  Himself 
with  this  created  light  itself  as  with  a  garment.     That  which 
once  happened  in  connection  with  the  creation  may,  as  in  Amos 
iv.  13,  Isa.  xliv.  24,  xlv.  7,  Jer.  x.  12,  and  frequently,  be  ex- 
pressed by  participles  of  the  present,  because  the  original  setting 
is  continued  in  the  preservation  of  the  world;  and  determinate 
participles  alternate  with  participles  without  the  article,  as  in  Isa. 
xliv.  24-28,  with  no  other  difference  than  that  the  former  are 
more  predicative  and  the  latter  more  attributive.     With  ver.  2b 
the  poet  comes  upon  the  work  of  the  second  day :  the  creation 
of  the  expanse  (jPpi)  which  divides  between  the  waters.     God 
has  spread  this  out  (cf.  Isa.  xl.  22)  like  a  tent-cloth  (Isa.  liv.  2), 
of  such  light  and  of  such  fine  transparent  work ;  nrpu  here 
rhymes  with  HD'y.    In  those  waters  which  the  "  expanse"  holds 
aloft  over  the  earth  God  lays  the  beams  of  His  upper  cham- 
bers (vni^y    instead  of  which  we  find  VDi^D  in  Amos  ix.  6, 
from  n>pjj?  ascent,  elevation,  then  an  upper  story,  an  upper 
chamber,  which  would  be  more  accurately  ^V  after  the  Ara- 
maic and  Arabic)  ;   but  not  as  though  the  waters  were  the 
material  for  them,  they  are  only  the  place  for  them,  that  is 
exalted  above  the  earth,  and  are  able  to  be  this  because  to  the 
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Immaterial  One  even   that  which   is  fluid  is  solid,   and  that 
which  is  dense  is  transparent.      The  reservoirs  of  the  upper 
waters,  the  clouds,  God  makes,  as  the  lightning,  thunder,  and 
rain   indicate,  into   His  chariot   (^31),  upon  which  He  rides 
along  in  order  to  make  His  power  felt  below  upon  the  earth 
judicially  (Isa.  xix.  1),  or  in  rescuing  and  blessing  men.     W"l 
(only  here)  accords  in  sound  with  2ri3?  xviii.  11.     For  ver.  3c 
also  recalls  this  primary  passage,  where  the  wings  of  the  wind 
take  the  place  of  the  cloud-chariot.       In  ver.  4  the  LXX. 
(Heb.  i.  7)  makes  the  first  substantive  into  an  accusative  of 
the  object,  and  the  second  into  an  accusative  of  the  predicate  : 
'O  ttolcov  toi/9  ayyeXovs  amov  irvevixara  koX  tovs  \€CTOvp,yov<; 
avrov  irvpbs  <fi\6ya.     It  is  usually  translated  the  reverse  way  : 
making  the  winds  into  His   angels,  etc.     This  rendering   is 
possible  so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned  (cf.  c.  3  Chethib, 
and  on  the  position  of  the  words,  Amos  iv.  13  with  v.  8),  and 
the  plural  Vrn^D  is  explicable  in  connection  with  this  render- 
ing from  the  force  of  the  parallelism,  and  the  singular  W$ 
from  the  fact  that  this  word  has  no  plural.     Since,  however, 
nby  with  two  accusatives  usually  signifies  to  produce  something 
out  of  something,  so  that  the  second  accusative  (viz.  the  accu- 
sative of  the  predicate,  which  is  logically  the  second,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  words  may  just  as  well  be  the  first, 
Ex.  xxv.  39,  xxx.  25,  as  the  second,  Ex.  xxxvii.  23,  xxxviii.  3, 
Gen.  ii.  7,  2  Chron.  iv.  18-22)  denotes  the  materia  ex  qua,  it 
may  with  equal  right  at  least  be  interpreted  :   Who  makes  His 
messengers  out  of  the  winds,  His  servants  out  of  flaming  or 
consuming  (yid.  on  lvii.  5)  fire  (W8,  as  in  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  masc). 
And  this  may  affirm  either  that  God  makes  use  of  wind  and 
fire  for   special  missions   (cf.   cxlviii.  8),    or   (cf.    Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis,  i.  325  f.)  that  He  gives  wind  and  fire  to  His 
angels  for  the  purpose  of  His  operations  in  the  world  which 
are  effected  through  their  agency,  as  the  materials  of  their  out- 


ward manifestation,  and  as  it  were  of  their  self-embodiment, 


* 
as  then  in  xviii.  11  wind  and  cherub  are  both  to  be  associated 


*  It  is  a  Talmudic  view  that  God  really  makes  the  angels  out  of  fire, 
B.  Chagiga,  14a  (cf.  Koran,  xxxviii.  77)  :  Day  by  day  are  the  angels  of  the 
service  created  out  of  the  stream  of  fire  (lin  *)nj),  and  sing  their  song 
of  praise  and  perish. 
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together  in  thought  as  the  vehicle  of  the  divine  activity  in  the 
world,  and  in  xxxv.  5  the  angel  of  Jahve  represents  the  energy 
of  the  wind. 

Vers.  5-9.  In  a  second  decastich  the  poet  speaks  of  the 
restraining  of  the  lower  waters  and  the  establishing  of  the  land 
standing  out  of  the  water.  The  suffix,  referring  back  to  pK, 
is  intended  to  say  that  the  earth  hanging  free  in  space  (Job 
xxvi.  7)  has  its  internal  supports.  Its  eternal  stability  is  pre- 
served even  amidst  the  judgment  predicted  in  Isa.  xxiv.  16  sq., 
since  it  comes  forth  out  of  it,  unremoved  from  its  former 
station,  as  a  transformed,  glorified  earth.  The  deep  (Dinn)  with 
which  God  covers  it  is  that  primordial  mass  of  water  in  which 
it  lay  first  of  all  as  it  were  in  embryo,  for  it  came  into  being  ef 
vSaTO?  koX  oY  #8aT05  (2  Pet.  iii.  5).  iJY©3  does  not  refer  to 
Dinn  (masc.  as  in  Job  xxviii.  14),  because  then  HvV  would  be 
required,  but  to  pK,  and  the  masculine  is  to  be  explained  either 
by  attraction  (according  to  the  model  of  1  Sam.  ii.  4a),  or  by 
a  reversion  to  the  masculine  ground-form  as  the  discourse  pro- 
ceeds (cf.  the  same  thing  with  ^V  2  Sam.  xvii.  13,  npV?  Ex.  xi. 
6,  1J  Ezek.  ii.  9).  According  to  ver.  66,  the  earth  thus  over- 
flowed with  water  was  already  mountainous ;  the  primal  for- 
mation of  the  mountains  is  therefore  just  as  old  as  the  Dinn 
mentioned  in  direct  succession  to  the  inni  inn.  After  this,  vers. 
7-9  describe  the  subduing  of  the  primordial  waters  by  raising 
up  the  dry  land  and  the  confining  of  these  waters  in  basins 
surrounded  by  banks.  Terrified  by  the  despotic  command  of 
God,  they  started  asunder,  and  mountains  rose  aloft,  the  dry 
land  with  its  heights  and  its  low  grounds  appeared.  The 
rendering  that  the  waters,  thrown  into  wild  excitement,  rose  up 
the  mountains  and  descended  again  (Hengstenberg),  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  fact  that  they  are  represented  in  ver.  6  as 
standing  above  the  mountains.  Accordingly,  too,  it  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  after  cvii.  26  :  they  (the  waters)  rose  mountain-high, 
they  sunk  down  like  valleys.  The  reference  of  the  description 
to  the  coming  forth  of  the  dry  land  on  the  third  day  of  crea- 
tion requires  that  tnn  should  be  taken  as  subject  to  ^\ 
But  then,  too,  the  TOJ2  are  the  subject  to  W,  as  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  renders  it  in  his  Genesis,  v.  97,  etc. :  subsidunt  valles, 
and  not  the  waters  as  subsiding  into  the  valleys.  Hupfeld  is 
correct ;  ver.  8a  is  a  parenthesis  which  affirms  that,  inasmuch 
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as  the  waters  retreating  laid  the  solid  land  bare,  mountains  and 
valleys  as  such  came  forth  visibly ;  cf.  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  344 : 

Flumina  subsidunt,  montes  exire  videntur. 

Ver.  8  continues  with  the  words  DlpD"5>N  (cf.  Gen.  i.  9,  trtpO"Sj 
"inx)  :  the  waters  retreat  to  the  place  which  (HT,  cf.  ver.  26,  for 
1BW,  Gen.  xxxix.  20)  God  has  assigned  to  them  as  that  which 
should  contain  them.  He  hath  set  a  bound  (<^,  synon.  ph, 
Prov.  viii.  29,  Jer.  v.  22)  for  them  beyond  which  they  may 
not  flow  forth  again  to  cover  the  earth,  as  the  primordial  waters 
of  chaos  have  done. 

Vers.  10-14&.  The  third  decastich,  passing  on  to  the  third 
day  of  creation,  sings  the  benefit  which  the  shore-surrounded 
waters  are  to  the  animal  creation  and  the  growth  of  the  plants 
out  of  the  earth,  which  is  irrigated  from  below  and  moistened 
from  above.  God,  the  blessed  One,  being  the  principal  subject 
of  the  Psalm,  the  poet  (in  ver.  10  and  further  on)  is  able  to  go 
on  in  attributive  and  predicative  participles :  Who  sendeth 
springs  &vn?3,  into  the  wadis  (not :  D  vH33j  as  brooks).  ?T}1}  as 
ver.  10b  shows,  is  here  a  synonym  of  "WP?,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  saying  that,  flowing  on  in  the  plains,  they  grow  into  rivers. 
The  LXX.  has  eV  (pdpay^iv.  Hfc  favn  is  doubly  poetic  for 
rnfcn  n*n.  God  has  also  provided  for  all  the  beasts  that  roam 
far  from  men ;  and  the  wild  ass,  swift  as  an  arrow,  difficult  to 
be  hunted,  and  living  in  troops  (K"}B,  Arabic  /era,  root  "IS,  J, 

to  move  quickly,  to  whiz,  to  flee ;  the  wild  ass,  the  onager, 
Arabic  himdr  el-wahs,  whose  home  is  on  the  steppes),  is  made 
prominent  by  way  of  example.  The  phrase  "  to  break  the 
thirst"  occurs  only  here.  ^\y?Vy  ver.  12a,  refers  to  the  D^^D, 
which  are  also  still  the  subject  in  ver.  11a.  The  pointing 
D^KSg  needlessly  creates  a  hybrid  form  in  addition  to  CNBJJ 
(like  D^np)  and  D"?}[.  From  the  tangled  branches  by  the 
springs  the  poet  insensibly  reaches  the  second  half  of  the  third 
day.  The  vegetable  kingdom  at  the  same  time  reminds  him 
of  the  rain  which,  descending  out  of  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
heavens,  waters  the  waterless  mountain-tops.  Like  the  Talmud 
(B.  Taanith,  10a),  by  the  "fruit  of  Thy  work"  (ytoyv  as 
singular)  Hitzig  understands  the  rain ;  but  rain  is  rather  that 
which  fertilizes ;  and  why  might  not  the  fruit  be  meant  which 
God's  works   (y\&yof  plural)   here   below  (ver.  24),   viz.   the 
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vegetable  creations,  bear,  and  from  which  the  earth,  i.e.  its 
population,  is  satisfied,  inasmuch  as  vegetable  food  springs  up 
as  much  for  the  beasts  as  for  man  ?  In  connection  with  3tt>y 
the  poet  is  thinking  of  cultivated  plants,  more  especially  wheat ; 
rnajfc,  however,  does  not  signify :  for  cultivation  by  man, 
since,  according  to  Hitzig's  correct  remonstrance,  they  do 
not  say  DOTH  12V,  and  K^nni  has  not  man,  but  rather  God,  as 
its  subject,  but  as  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  30,  for  the  service  (use) 
of  man. 

Vers.  14c-18.  In  the  fourth  decastich  the  poet  goes  further 
among  the  creatures  of  the  field  and  of  the  forest.  The  sub- 
ject to  fcTCrinp  is  rP»¥D.  The  clause  expressing  the  purpose, 
which  twice  begins  with  an  infinitive,  is  continued  in  both 
instances,  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  9,  but  with  a  change  of  subject  (cf. 
e.g.  Amos  i.  11,  ii.  4),  in  the  finite  verb.  On  what  is  said  of 
wine  we  may  compare  Eccles.  x.  19,  Sir.  xl.  20,  and  more 
especially  Isaiah,  who  frequently  mentions  wine  as  a  represen- 
tative of  all  the  natural  sources  of  joy.  The  assertion  that 
}?X;9  signifies  "before  oil  =  brighter  than  oil,"  is  an  error  that 
is  rightly  combated  by  Bottcher  in  his  Proben  and  two  of  his 
"  Gleanings,"*  which  imputes  to  the  poet  a  mention  of  oil  that 
is  contrary  to  his  purpose  in  this  connection  and  inappropriate. 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil  are  mentioned  as  the  three  chief  products 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (Luther,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Dathe,  and 
Hupfeld),  and  are  assumed  under  3by  in  ver.  14&,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  other  instances  where  distinction  would  be  superfluous, 
e.g.  in  Ex.  ix.  22.  With  oil  God  makes  the  countenance 
shining,  or  bright  and  cheerful,  not  by  means  of  anointing, — 
since  it  was  not  the  face  but  the  head  that  was  anointed  (Matt, 
vi.  17), — but  by  the  fact  of  its  increasing  the  savouriness  and 
nutritiveness  of  the  food.  ^?¥?r  is  chosen  with  reference  to 
TOP.  In  ver.  15c  k>un~33?  does  not  stand  after,  as  in  ver.  15a 
(where  it  is  "337  with  Gaja  on  account  of  the  distinctive),  but 
before  the  verb,  because  337  as  that  which  is  inward  stands  in 
antithesis  to  D"0D  as  that  which  is  outside.  Since  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  earth  by  the  rain  is  the  chief  subject  of  the  predi- 


*  Proben,  i.e.  Specimens  of  Old  Testament  interpretation,  Leipzig  1833, 
and  Athrcnkse  (Gleanings),  referred  to  in  the  preface  of  these  volumes. 

— Ta. 
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cation  in  vers.  13-15,  ver.  16  is  naturally  attached  to  what 
precedes  without  arousing  critical  suspicion.  That  which  satis- 
fies is  here  the  rain  itself,  and  not,  as  in  ver.  136,  that  which 
the  rain  matures.  The  "trees  of  Jahve"  are  those  which 
before  all  others  proclaim  the  greatness  of  their  Creator. 
Dtrncw  refers  to  these  trees,  of  which  the  cedars  and  then  the 
cypresses  (D^i">3,  root  "12,  to  cut)  are  mentioned.  They  are 
places  where  small  and  large  birds  build  their  nests  and  lodge, 
more  particularly  the  stork,  which  is  called  the  »lTpn  as  being 
ttttjvcov  evaefteGTctTov  %a)oi)v  (Babrius,  Fab.  xiii.),  as  avis  pia 
(pietaticultrix  in  Petronius,  lv.  6),  i.e.  on  account  of  its  love  of 
family  life,  on  account  of  which  it  is  also  regarded  as  bringing 
good  fortune  to  a  house.*  The  care  of  God  for  the  lodging 
of  His  creatures  leads  the  poet  from  the  trees  to  the  heights  of 
the  mountains  and  the  hiding-places  of  the  rocks,  in  a  manner 
that  is  certainly  abrupt  and  that  disturbs  the  sketch  taken  from 
the  account  of  the  creation.  D^nhan  is  an  apposition.  ?V) 
(Arabic  wail)  is  the  steinboc,  wild-goat,  as  being  an  inhabitant 
of  blP  (wal,  wa'la),  i.e.  the  high  places  of  the  rocks,  as  fVJ,  Lam. 
iv.  3,  according  to  Wetzstein,  is  the  ostrich  as  being  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  wa'na,  i.e.  the  sterile  desert ;  and  ]%&  is  the  rock- 
badger,  which  dwells  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  (Prov.  xxx.  26), 

and  resembles  the  marmot — South  Arabic    Jy,  Hyrax  Syriacus 

(distinct  from  the  African).  By  \&W  the  Jewish  tradition 
understands  the  coney,  after  which  the  Peshito  here  renders  it 
KDjn?  (Djn,  cuniculus).  Both  animals,  the  coney  and  the  rock- 
badger,  may  be  meant  in  Lev.  xi.  5,  Deut.  xiv.  7 ;  for  the  sign 
of  the  cloven  hoof  (njflDK>  HDia)  is  wanting  in  both.  The  coney 
has  four  toes,  and  the  hyrax  has  a  peculiar  formation  of  hoof, 
not  cloven,  but  divided  into  several  parts. 

Vers.  19-23.     The  fifth  decastich,  in  which  the  poet  passes 
over  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  day,  shows  that  he  has  the 


*  In  the  Merg'  district,  where  the  stork  is  not  called  leklek  as  it  is  else- 
where, but  charnuk  on  account  of  its  bill  like  a  long  horn  Lys)  standing 

out  in  front,  the  women  and  children  call  it  Jx^  *^,  "bringer  of  good 
luck."  Like  the  nTDfl,  the  long-legged  carrion-vulture  (Vultur  percnop- 
terus)  or  mountain -stork,  opetirthupyos,  is  called  Dm  (+z>~j)  on  account  of 
its  OTopyq. 
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order  of  the  days  of  creation  before  his  mind.  The  moon  is 
mentioned  first  of  all,  because  the  poet  wishes  to  make  the 
picture  of  the  day  follow  that  of  the  night.  He  describes  it 
in  ver.  19  as  the  calendarial  principal  star.  D*!#9  are  points 
and  divisions  of  time  (epochs),  and  the  principal  measurer  of 
these  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life  is  the  moon  (cf.  Sir.  xliii. 
7,  airo  a€\r)vr)<;  cr\\idov  eoprrjs),  just  as  the  sun,  knowing  when 
he  is  to  set,  is  the  infallible  measurer  of  the  day.  In  ver.  20 
the  description,  which  throughout  is  drawn  in  the  presence  of 
God  in  His  honour,  passes  over  into  direct  address :  jussives 
(nefa,  WJ)  stand  in  the  hypothetical  protasis  and  in  its  apodosis 
(E\v.  §  357,  b).  It  depends  upon  God's  willing  only,  and  it  is 
nic*ht,  and  the  wakeful  life  of  the  wild  beasts  begins  to  be 
astir.  The  young  lions  then  roar  after  their  prey,  and  flagita- 
turi  sunt  a  Deo  cibum  suum.  The  infinitive  with  Lamed  is  an 
elliptical  expression  of  a  conjugatio  periphrastica  (yid.  on  Hab. 
i.  17),  and  becomes  a  varying  expression  of  the  future  in  general 
in  the  later  language  in  approximation  to  the  Aramaic.  The 
roar  of  the  lions  and  their  going  forth  in  quest  of  prey  is  an 
asking  of  God  which  He  Himself  has  implanted  in  their  nature. 
With  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  aspect  of  things  becomes  very 
different.  WW  is  feminine  here,  where  the  poet  drops  the 
personification  (cf.  Ps.  xix.).  The  day  which  dawns  with  sun- 
rise is  the  time  for  man.  Both  as  to  matter  and  style,  vers. 
21-23  call  to  mind  Job  xxiv.  5,  xxxvii.  8,  xxxviii.  40. 

Vers.  24-30.  Fixing  his  eye  upon  the  sea  with  its  small 
and  great  creatures,  and  the  care  of  God  for  all  self-living 
beings,  the  poet  passes  over  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of 
creation.  The  rich  contents  of  this  sixth  group  flow  over  and 
exceed  the  decastich.  With  WTTO  (not  ^rnp,  xcii.  6)  the 
poet  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  great  number  of  God's  works, 
each  one  at  the  same  time  having  its  adjustment  in  accordance 
with  its  design,  and  all,  mutually  serving  one  another,  co- 
operating one  with  another,  t^i?,  which  signifies  both  bringing 
forth  and  acquiring,  has  the  former  meaning  here  according  to 
the  predicate :  full  of  creatures,  which  bear  in  themselves  the 
traces  of  the  Name  of  their  Creator  (n?.P).  Beside  T^i?,  how- 
ever, we  also  find  the  reading  1JJ3p,  which  is  adopted  by  Norzi, 
Heidenheim,  and  Baer,  represented  by  the  versions  (LXX., 
Vulgate,  and  Jerome),  by  expositors  (Rashi :  ?!?V  PP),  by  the 
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majority  of  the  MSS.  (according  to  Norzi)  and  old  printed 
copies,  which  would  signify  tt)?  tcTiaecos  aov,  or  according  to 
the  Latin  versions  /cTrjaecos  gov  (possessione  tua,  Luther  *  thy 
possessions"),  but  is  inferior  to  the  plural  KTia/idrccv  o~ov,  as 
an  accusative  of  the  object  to  n*TO,  The  sea  more  particu- 
larly is  a  world  of  moving  creatures  innumerable  (lxix.  35). 
Djn  nr  does  not  properly  signify  this  sea,  but  that  sea,  yonder 
sea  (cf.  lxviii.  9,  Isa.  xxiii.  13,  Josh.  ix.  13).  The  attributes 
follow  in  an  appositional  relation,  the  looseness  of  which  admits 
of  the  non-determination  (cf.  lxviii.  28,  Jer.  ii.  21,  Gen.  xliii. 
14,  and  the  reverse  case  above  in  ver.  18a).  rwx  in  relation 
to  V?K  is  a  nomen  unitatis  (the  single  ship).  It  is  an  old  word, 
which  is  also  Egyptian  in  the  form  hani  and  ana*  Leviathan, 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  crocodile,  is  in  this  passage  the  name 
of  the  whale  (vid.  Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds,  §§  178-180, 
505).  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  with  the  Jewish  tradition,  under- 
stand )2  in  ver.  26  according  to  Job  xl.  29  [xli.  5]  :  in  order 
to  play  with  him,  which,  however,  gives  no  idea  that  is  worthy 
of  God.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  alternative  word  for  DP  (cf. 
la  in  ver.  20,  Job  xl.  20)  :  to  play  therein,  viz.  in  the  sea 
(Saadia).  In  E?3,  ver.  27,  the  range  of  vision  is  widened  from 
the  creatures  of  the  sea  to  all  the  living  things  of  the  earth ; 
cf.  the  borrowed  passages  cxlv.  15  sq.,  cxlvii.  9.  D93,  by  an 
obliteration  of  the  suffix,  signifies  directly  "  altogether,"  and 
W3  (cf.  Job  xxxviii.  32)  :  when  it  is  time  for  it.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  change  of  the  subject  in  the  principal  and  in  the 
infinitival  clause,  vid.  Ew.  §  338,  a.  The  existence,  passing 
away,  and  origin  of  all  beings  is  conditioned  by  God.  His 
hand  provides  everything ;  the  turning  of  His  countenance 
towards  them  upholds  everything ;  and  His  breath,  the  creative 
breath,  animates  and  renews  all  things.  The  spirit  of  life  of 
every  creature  is  the  disposing  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which 
hovered  over  the  primordial  waters  and  transformed  the  chaos 
into  the  cosmos.  ^Ipn  in  ver.  29  is  equivalent  to  ^IpNfi,  as  in 
1  Sam.  xv.  6,  and  frequently.     The  full  future  forms  accented 


*  Vide  Chabas,  Le  papyrus  magique  Harris,  p.  246,  No.  826:  HANI 
O^N),  vaisseau,  navire,  and  the  Book  of  the  Dead  i.  10,  where  hani  occurs 
with  the  determinative  picture  of  a  ship.  As  to  the  form  anat  vid.  Chabas 
loc.  cit.  p.  33. 
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on  the  ultima,  from  ver.  27  onwards,  give  emphasis  to  the 
statements.     Job  xxxiv.  14  sq.  may  be  compared  with  ver.  29. 

Vers.  31-35.  The  poet  has  now  come  to  an  end  with  the 
review  of  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  and  closes  in  this  seventh 
group,  which  is  again  substantially  decastichic,  with  a  sabbatic 
meditation,  inasmuch  as  he  wishes  that  the  glory  of  God,  which 
He  has  put  upon  His  creatures,  and  which  is  reflected  and 
echoed  back  by  them  to  Him,  may  continue  for  ever,  and  that 
His  works  may  evtr  be  so  constituted  that  He  who  was  satisfied 
at  the  completion  of  His  six  days'  work  may  be  able  to  rejoice 
in  them.  For  if  they  cease  to  give  Him  pleasure,  He  can 
indeed  blot  them  out  as  He  did  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  since 
He  is  always  able  by  a  look  to  put  the  earth  in  a  tremble,  and 
by  a  touch  to  set  the  mountains  on  fire  (^V*!^!  of  the  result  of 
the  looking,  as  in  Amos  v.  8,  ix.  6,  and  ElSflPI  of  that  which 
takes  place  simultaneously  with  the  touching,  as  in  cxliv.  5, 
Zech.  ix.  5,  cf.  on  Hab.  iii.  10).  The  poet,  however,  on  his 
part,  will  not  suffer  there  to  be  any  lack  of  the  glorifying  of 
Jahve,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  it  his  life's  work  to  praise  his 
God  with  music  and  song  (*jn3  as  in  lxiii.  5,  cf.  Bar.  iv.  20,  iv 
Tat?  rj/jLepcu?  (jlov).  Oh  that  this  his  quiet  and  his  audible 
meditation  upon  the  honour  of  God  may  be  pleasing  to  Him 
(5>y  2"}V  synonymous  with  bv  Ito,  but  also  hv  *«?&>,  xvi.  6)  !  Oh 
that  Jahve  may  be  able  to  rejoice  in  him,  as  he  himself  will 
rejoice  in  his  God !  Between  "  I  will  rejoice,"  ver.  34,  and 
"  He  shall  rejoice,"  ver.  31,  there  exists  a  reciprocal  relation, 
as  between  the  Sabbath  of  the  creature  in  God  and  the  Sab- 
bath of  God  in  the  creature.  When  the  Psalmist  wishes  tl?at 
God  may  have  joy  in  His  works  of  creation,  and  seeks  on  his 
part  to  please  God  and  to  have  his  joy  in  God,  he  is  also  war- 
ranted in  wishing  that  those  who  take  pleasure  in  wickedness, 
and  instead  of  giving  God  joy  excite  His  wrath,  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  earth  (IBJV,  cf.  Num.  xiv.  35) ;  for  they  are 
contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  good  creation  of  God,  they  im- 
peril its  continuance,  and  mar  the  joy  of  His  creatures.  The 
expression  is  not :  may  sins  (ETCCn,  as  it  is  meant  to  be  read 
in  B.  Berachoth,  10a,  and  as  some  editions,  e.g.  Bomberg's  of 
1521,  actually  have  it),  but:  may  sinners,  be  no  more,  for 
there  is  no  other  existence  of  sin  than  the  personal  one. 

With  the  words  Bless,  0  my  soul,  Jahve,  the  Psalm  recurs 
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to  its  introduction,  and  to  this  call  upon  himself  is  appended 
the  Hallelujah  which  summons  all  creatures  to  the  praise  of 
God — a  call  of  devotion  which  occurs  nowhere  out  of  the 
Psalter,  and  within  the  Psalter  is  found  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  consequently  was  only  coined  in  the  later  age.  In 
modern  printed  copies  it  is  sometimes  written  np6pn?  some- 
times RJ  vpn,  but  in  the  earlier  copies  {e.g.  Venice  1521, 
Wittenberg  1566)  mostly  as  one  word  rro?n.*  In  the  ma- 
jority of  MSS.  it  is  also  found  thus  as  one  word,f  and  that 

always  with  n,  except  the  first  fTOWJ  which  occurs  here  at  the 

end  of  Ps.  civ.,  which  has  n  raphe  in  good  MSS.  and  old  printed 
copies.  This  mode  of  writing  is  that  attested  by  the  Masora 
(via1.  Baer's  Psalterium,  p.  132).  The  Talmud  and  Midrash 
observe  this  first  Hallelujah  is  connected  in  a  significant 
mariner  with  the  prospect  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  wicked. 
Ben-Pazzi  (B.  Berachoth  10a)  counts  103  TlVBnQ  up  to  this 
Hallelujah,  reckoning  Ps.  i.  and  ii.  as  one  KDBha. 


*  More  accurately  STO&n  with  Chateph,  as  Jekuthiel  ha-Nakdan  ex- 
pressly  demands.  Moreover  the  mode  of  writing  it  as  one  word  is  the 
rule,  since  the  Masora  notes  the  FP^PPn,  occurring  only  once,  in  cxxxv.  3, 
with  DyDl  riv  as  being  the  only  instance  of  the  kind. 

f  Yet  even  in  the  Talmud  (/.  Megilla  i.  9,  So/rim  v.  10)  it  is  a  matter 
of  controversy  concerning  the  mode  of  writing  this  word,  whether  it  is  to 
be  separate  or  combined  ;  and  in  B.  Pesachim  117a  Rab  appeals  to  a  Psalter 
of  the  school  of  Chabibi  (*MT1  *2TI  *6sn)  that  he  has  seen,  in  which  l^n 
stood  in  one  line  and  pp  in  the  other.  In  the  same  place  Rab  Chasda 
appeals  to  a  pn  31  *31  W)  that  he  has  seen,  in  which  the  Hallelujah 
standing  between  two  Psalms,  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  close  of  the 
Psalm  preceding  it  or  as  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  following  it,  was 
written  in  the  middle  between  the  two  (NpTQ  JflflDfcO).  In  the  rvttn 
written  as  one  word,  i"p  is  not  regarded  as  strictly  the  divine  name,  only 
as  an  addition  strengthening  the  notion  of  the  ppn,  as  in  rP3mQ3  cxviii. 
5  i  with  reference  to  this,  vide  Geiger,  Ursclirift,  S.  275. 
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THANKSGIVING   HYMN   IN   HONOUR    OF    GOD   WHO    IS 
ATTESTED  IN  THE  EARLIEST  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL. 

1  GIVE  thanks  unto  Jahve,  publish  His  Name, 
Make  known  among  the  peoples  His  deeds. 

2  Sing  unto  Him,  harp  unto  Him, 
Speak  of  all  His  wondrous  works. 

3  Glory  ye  in  His  holy  Name, 

Let  the  heart  of  those  rejoice  who  seek  Jahve. 

4  Follow  after  Jahve  and  His  strength, 
Seek  ye  His  face  evermore. 

5  Remember  His  wondrous  works  which  He  hath  done, 
His  rare  deeds  and  the  decisions  of  His  mouth, 

6  O  seed  of  Abraham  His  servant, 
Ye  sons  of  Jacob,  His  chosen  ones. 

7  He,  Jahve,  is  our  God, 

His  judgments  go  forth  over  all  lands. 

8  He  remembereth  for  ever  His  covenant, 

The  word  which  He  hath  established  to  a  thousand  gene- 
rations, 

9  Which  He  made  with  Abraham, 
And  His  oath  unto  Isaac. 

10  And  He  hath  established  it  for  Jacob  as  a  statute, 
For  Israel  as  an  everlasting  covenant, 

11  Saying  :  "  Unto  thee  do  I  give  the  land  of  Canaan 
As  the  line  of  your  inheritance." 

12  When  they  were  a  countable  people, 
Very  small,  and  sojourning  therein, 

13  And  went  to  and  fro  from  nation  to  natioi., 
From  one  kingdom  to  another  people  : 

11  lie  suffered  no  man  to  oppress  them, 

And  He  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes  : 
15  "  Touch  not  Mine  anointed  ones, 

And  to  My  prophets  do  no  harm  ! " 
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It)  Then  He  called  up  a  famine  over  the  land, 
Every  staff  of  bread  He  brake. 

17  He  sent  before  them  a  man, 
As  a  slave  was  Joseph  sold. 

18  They  hurt  his  feet  with  fetters, 
Iron  came  upon  his  soul, 

19  Until  the  time  that  his  word  came, 
The  word  of  Jahve  had  proved  him. 

20  The  king  sent  and  loosed  him, 

The  ruler  of  the  peoples,  and  let  him  go  free ; 

21  He  made  him  lord  of  his  house, 
And  ruler  over  all  his  possession, 

22  To  bind  his  princes  at  his  will, 
And  to  make  his  elders  wiser. 

23  Thus  Israel  came  to  Egypt, 

And  Jacob  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Ham. 

24  And  He  made  His  people  fruitful  exceedingly, 
And  made  them  more  powerful  than  their  enemies. 


25  He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  His  people, 
To  practise  cunning  on  His  servants  ; 

26  He  sent  Moses  His  servant, 
Aaron,  whom  He  had  chosen. 

27  They  performed  upon  them  facts  of  His  signs, 
And  strange  things  in  the  land  of  Ham. 

28  He  sent  darkness  and  made  it  dark, 
And  they  rebelled  not  against  His  words ; 

29  He  turned  their  waters  into  blood, 
And  thus  killed  their  fish. 

30  Their  land  swarmed  forth  fro^s 
In  the  chambers  of  their  kings. 

31  He  spake,  and  the  gad-fly  came, 
Gnats  in  all  their  border. 

32  He  gave  them  as  rain  hail, 
Flaming  fire  in  their  land, 

33  And  He  smote  down  their  vines  and  fig-trees, 
And  brake  the  trees  of  their  border. 

34  He  spake,  and  the  locusts  came, 
And  the  grasshopper  without  number, 
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35  And  devoured  all  the  green  herb  in  their  land, 
And  devoured  the  fruit  of  their  grouud. 

36  Then  He  smote  all  the  first-born  in  their  land, 
The  firstlings  of  all  their  strength, 

37  And  led  them  forth  with  silver  and  gold, 

And  there  was  no  stumbling  one  among  His  tribes. 

38  Egypt  rejoiced  at  their  departure, 

For  dread  of  them  had  fallen  upon  them. 

39  He  spread  a  cloud  for  a  covering, 
And  fire  to  lighten  the  night ; 

40  They  desired,  and  He  brought  quails, 

And  satisfied  them  with  the  bread  of  heaven  ; 

41  He  opened  a  rock,  and  waters  gushed  out, 
They  flowed  through  the  steppes  as  a  river. 

42  For  He  remembered  His  holy  word, 
Abraham  His  servant ; 

43  And  He  led  forth  His  people  with  gladness, 
And  with  exulting  His  chosen  ones ; 

44  And  He  gave  them  the  lands  of  the  heathen, 

And  that  gained  by  the  labour  of  the  nations  they  in- 
herited ; 

45  That  they  might  observe  His  laws 
And  keep  His  instructions. 

Hallelujah  ! 

We  have  here  another  Psalm  closing  with  Hallelujah,  which 
opens  the  series  of  the  Hodu-Psa\ms.  Such  is  the  name  we 
give  only  to  Psalms  which  begin  with  Viin  (cv.,  cvii.,  cxviii., 
cxxxvi.),  just  as  we  call  those  which  begin  with  n^n  (cvi., 
cxi.-cxiii.,  cxvii.,  cxxxv.,  cxlvi.-cl.)  Hallelujah-V  sa\ms  (alleluia- 
tici.)  The  expression  nniriTi  ?^np,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  points  to  these 
two  kinds  of  Psalms,  or  at  least  to  their  key-notes. 

The  festival  song  which  David,  according  to  1  Chron.  xvi. 
7,  handed  over  to  Asaph  and  his  brethren  for  musical  execution 
at  the  setting  down  of  the  Ark  and  the  opening  of  divine  ser- 
vice on  Zion,  is,  so  far  as  its  first  part  is  concerned  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  8-22),  taken  from  our  Psalm  (vers.  1-15),  which  is  then 
followed  by  Ps.  xcvi.  as  a  second  part,  and  is  closed  with  Ps. 
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cvi.  1,  47,  48.  Hitzig  regards  the  festival  song  in  the  chro- 
nicler as  the  original,  and  the  respective  parallels  in  the  Psalms 
as  u  layers  or  shoots."  "  The  chronicler,"  says  he,  u  there 
produces  with  labour,  and  therefore  himself  seeking  foreign 
aid,  a  song  for  a  past  that  is  dead."  But  the  transition  from 
ver.  22  to  ver.  23  and  from  ver.  33  to  ver.  34,  so  devoid  of 
connection,  the  taking  over  of  the  verse  out  of  Ps.  cvi.  refer- 
ring to  the  Babylonian  exile  into  ver.  35,  and  even  of  the 
doxology  of  the  Fourth  Book,  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Psalm,  into  ver.  36,  refute  that  perversion  of  the  right 
relation,  which  has  been  attempted  in  the  interest  of  the  Macca- 
ba?an  Psalms.  That  festival  song  in  the  chronicler,  as  has  been 
shown  again  very  recently  by  Riehrn  and  Kohler,  is  a  compila- 
tion of  parts  of  songs  already  at  hand,  arranged  for  a  definite 
purpose.  Starting  on  the  assumption  that  the  Psalms  as  a 
whole  are  Davidic  (just  as  all  the  Proverbs  are  Salomonic), 
because  David  called  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms  used  in  religious 
worship  into  existence,  the  attempt  is  made  in  that  festival  song 
to  represent  the  opening  of  the  worship  on  Zion  at  that  time  in 
strains  belonging  to  the  Davidic  Psalms. 

So  far  as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned,  Ps.  cv.  attaches 
itself  to  the  Asaph  Psalm  lxxviii.,  which  recapitulates  the  his- 
tory of  Israel.  The  recapitulation  here,  however,  is  made  not 
with  any  didactic  purpose,  but  with  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
hymn,  and  does  not  come  down  beyond  the  time  of  Moses  and 
Joshua.  Its  source  is  likewise  the  Tora  as  it  now  lies  before 
us.  The  poet  epitomizes  what  the  Tora  narrates,  and  clothes 
it  in  a  poetic  garb. 

Vers.  1-6.  Invitation  to  the  praise — praise  that  resounds 
far  and  wide  among  the  peoples — of  the  God  who  has  become 
manifest  wondrously  in  the  deeds  and  words  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  founding  of  Israel,  'n?  nnin?  as  in  xxxiii.  2, 
lxxv.  2,  of  a  praising  and  thankful  confession  offered  to  God  ; 
'n  dbq  fcopj  to  call  with  the  name  of  Jahve,  i.e.  to  call  upon 
it,  of  an  audible,  solemn  attestation  of  God  in  prayer  and 
m  discourse  (Symmachus,  /crjpvaaere).      The  joy  of   heart  * 


*  The  Mugrash  of  npB^  with  the  following  Legarme  seems  here  to  be 
of  equal  value  with  Zakeph,  1  Chron.  xvi.  10. 
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that  is  desired  is  the  condition  of  a  joyous  opening  of  the 
mouth  and  Israel's  own  stedfast  turning  towards  Jahve,  the 
condition  of  all  salutary  result ;  for  it  is  only  His  "  strength" 
that  breaks  through  all  dangers,  and  His  "  face"  that  lightens 
up  all  darkness.  VET^BPD,  as  ver.  7  teaches,  are  God's  judicial 
utterances,  which  have  been  executed  without  any  hindrance, 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  their  Pharaoh, 
and  their  gods.  The  chronicler  has  *n%S  and  b«"JJ^  JHT,  which 
is  so  far  unsuitable  as  one  does  not  know  whether  vny  is  to 
be  referred  to  "  Israel "  the  patriarch,  or  to  the  u  seed  of 
Israel,"  the  nation  ;  the  latter  reference  would  be  deutero- 
Isaianic.  In  both  texts  the  LXX.  reads  n3g  (ye  His  servants). 
Vers.  7-11.  The  poet  now  begins  himself  to  do  that  to 
which  he  encourages  Israel.  Jahve  is  Israel's  God  :  His  right- 
eous rule  extends  over  the  whole  earth,  whilst  His  people 
experience  His  inviolable  faithfulness  to  His  covenant,  mrv 
in  ver.  la  is  in  apposition  to  fcttH,  for  the  God  who  bears  this 
name  is  as  a  matter  of  course  the  object  of  the  song  of 
praise.  13T  is  the  perfect  of  practically  pledged  certainty  (cf. 
cxi.  5,  where  we  find  instead  the  future  of  confident  prospect). 
The  chronicler  has  ^T  instead  (LXX.  again  something  dif- 
ferent :  fiv7]fjLovev(ofjbev)  ;  but  the  object  is  not  the  demanding 
but  the  promissory  side  of  the  covenant,  so  that  consequently 
it  is  not  Israel's  remembering  but  God's  that  is  spoken  of.  He 
remembers  His  covenant  in  all  time  to  come,  so  that  exile  and 
want  of  independence  as  a  state  are  only  temporary,  excep- 
tional conditions,  nj¥  has  its  radical  signification  here,  to 
establish,  institute,  cxi.  9.  Tta  *)?Np  (in  which  expression  "in  is 
a  specifying  accusative)  is  taken  from  Deut.  vii.  9.  And  since 
"*yj  is  the  covenant  word  of  promise,  it  can  be  continued  "i£?N 
rr>3  ;  and  Hagg.  ii.  5  (vid.  Kohler  thereon)  shows  that  1BW  is 
not  joined  to  imi  over  ver.  8b.  \r\W2W,  however,  is  a  second 
object  to  "DJ  (since  "OT  with  what  belongs  to  it  as  an  apposi- 
tion is  out  of  the  question).  It  is  the  oath  on  Moriah  (Gen. 
xxii.  16)  that  is  meant,  which  applied  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed.  P?f  v  (chronicler  P^f??),  as  in  Amos  vii.  9,  Jer.  xxxiii. 
26.  To  13}  is  appended  ^PSJl;  the  suffix,  intended  as  neuter, 
points  to  what  follows,  viz.  this,  that  Canaan  shall  be  Israel's 
hereditary  land.  From  Abraham  and  Isaac  we  come  to  Jacob- 
Israel,  who  as  being  the  father  of  the  twelve  is  the  twelve-tribe 
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nation  itself  that  is  coming  into  existence  ;  hence  the  plural 
can  alternate  with  the  singular  in  ver.  11.  IVP  paTiX  (chro- 
nicler, without  the  DN)  is  an  accusative  of  the  object,  and  t>3n 
Dsnpro  accusative  of  the  predicate :  the  land  of  Canaan  as  the 
province  of  your  own  hereditary  possession  measured  out  with 
a  measuring  line  (lxxviii.  55). 

Vers.  12-15.  The  poet  now  celebrates  the  divine  preser- 
vation which  had  sway  over  the  small  beginnings  of  Israel, 
when  it  made  the  patriarchs  proof  against  harm  on  their  wan- 
derings. "  Men  of  number"  are  such  as  can  be  easily  counted, 
via1,  the  confessions  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  Deut.  xxvi.  5  ;  ^pnrisi 
places  the  claim  upon  the  hospitality  at  one  time  of  this  people 
and  at  another  time  of  that  people  in  the  connection  with  it  of 
cause  and  effect.  Wp3,  as  a  small  number,  only  such  a  small 
number,  signifies,  as  being  virtually  an  adjective:  inconsider- 
able, insignificant,  worthless  (Prov.  x.  20).  B3  refers  to  Canaan. 
In  ver.  13  the  way  in  which  the  words  *i3  and  EV  alternate  is 
instructive :  the  former  signifies  the  nation,  bound  together  by 
a  common  origin,  language,  country,  and  descent ;  the  latter 
the  people,  bound  together  by  unity  of  government.*  The 
apodosis  does  not  begin  until  ver.  14.  It  is  different  in  con- 
nection with  Dsnvna  in  the  text  of  the  chronicler,  and  in  this 
passage  in  the  Psalter  of  the  Syriac  version,  according  to  which 
ver.  12  ought  to  be  joined  to  the  preceding  group.  The  varia- 
tion roboDDI  instead  of  rotacD  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  PW 
(to  any  one  whomsoever)  instead  of  D"J?>  m  connection  with 
rron,  restores  the  current  mode  of  expression  (Eccles.  v.  11, 
2  Sam.  xvi.  11,  Hos.  iv.  17)  instead  of  one  which  is  without 
support  elsewhere,  but  which  follows  the  model  of  |nj,  K>DJ? 
Gen.  xxxi.  28  (cf.  supra  i.  274)  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
W3321  instead  of  '•K^jti  substitutes  an  expression  that  cannot 
be  supported  for  the  current  one  (Gen.  xix.  9,  Ruth  i.  21).  In 
ver.  14  the  poet  has  the  three  histories  of  the  preservation  of 


*  For  this  reason  a  king  says  '•fty,  not  «ja  ;  and  '•ia  only  occurs  twice 
with  a  suffix,  which  refers  to  Jahve  (cvi.  5,  Zeph.  ii.  9)  ;  for  this  reason 
^|,  frequently  side  by  side  with  DJJ,  is  the  nobler  word,  e.g.  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
21,  Jer.  ii.  11 ;  for  this  reason  DV  is  frequently  added  to  *»i-|  as  adignitative 
predicate,  Ex.  xxxiii.  13,  Deut.  iv.  6  ;  and  for  this  reason  D^3  and  'n  D]/ 
are  used  antithetically. 
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the  wives  of  the  patriarchs  in  his  mind,  viz.  of  Sarah  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  ch.  xii.),  and  of  Sarah  and  of  Kebekah  both  in  Philistia 
(ch.  xx.,  xxvi.,  cf.  especially  xxvi.  11).  In  the  second  instance 
God  declares  the  patriarch  to  be  a  "  prophet"  (ch.  xx.  7).  The 
one  mention  has  reference  to  this  and  the  other  to  Gen.  ch. 
xvii.,  where  Abram  is  set  apart  to  be  the  father  of  peoples  and 
kings,  and  Sarai  to  be  a  princess.  They  are  called  D^iWD  (a 
passive  form)  as  being  God-chosen  princes,  and  EW3J  (an  in- 
tensive active  form,  from  K3J,  root  33,  to  divulge),  not  as  being 
inspired  ones  (Hupfeld),  but  as  being  God's  spokesmen  (cf. 
Ex.  vii.  1  sq.  with  iv.  15  sq.),  therefore  as  being  the  recipients 
and  mediators  of  a  divine  revelation. 

Vers.  16-24.  u  To  call  up  a  famine"  is  also  a  prose  ex- 
pression in  2  Kings  viii.  1.  To  break  the  staff  of  bread  (i.e.  the 
staff  which  bread  is  to  man)  is  a  very  old  metaphor,  Lev.  xxvi. 
26.  That  the  selling  of  Joseph  was,  providentially  regarded, 
a  u  sending  before,"  he  himself  says  in  Gen.  xlv.  5.  Ps.  cii. 
24  throws  light  upon  the  meaning  of  3  nay.  The  Ken  vD*i  is 
just  as  much  without  any  occasion  to  justify  it  as  fa*8  in  Eccles. 
iv.  8  (for  W*J).  The  statement  that  iron  came  upon  his  soul 
is  intended  to  say  that  he  had  to  endure  in  iron  fetters  sufferings 
that  threatened  his  life.  Most  expositors  take  />T")3  as  equivalent 
to  <H?3,  but  Hitzig  rightly  takes  1£>s:  as  an  object,  following 
the  Targum ;  for  br\2  as  a  name  of  an  iron  fetter*  can  change 
its  gender,  as  do,  e.g.,  }1DV  as  a  name  of  the  north  wind,  and 
1133  as  a  name  of  the  soul.  The  imprisonment  (so  harsh  at 
the  commencement)  lasted  over  ten  years,  until  at  last  Joseph's 
word  came  to  pass,  viz.  the  word  concerning  his  exaltation 
which  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  dreams  (Gen.  xlii.  9). 
According  to  cvii.  20,  VOT  appears  to  be  the  word  of  Jahve, 
but  then  one  would  expect  from  ver.  196  a  more  parallel  turn 
of  expression.     What  is  meant  is  Joseph's  open-hearted  word 


*  Also  in   ancient  Arabic   Jj^i  (after  the  Aramaic  fc^ns)  directly 
signifies  an  iron  fetter  (and  the  large  smith's  shears  for  cutting  the  iron), 

whence  the  verb,  denom.  JjJ  c.  ace.  pers.,  to  put  any  one  into  iron 
chains.  Iron  is  called  ^pa  from  p3,  to  pierce,  like  the  Arabic  tX>A>, 
as  being  the  material  of  which  pointed  tools  are  made. 
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concerning  his  visions,  and  'H  rrax  is  the  revelation  of  God 
conveying  His  promises,  which  came  to  him  in  the  same  form, 
which  had  to  try,  to  prove,  and  to  purify  him  (*)"]¥  as  in  xvii. 
3,  and  frequently),  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  to  be  raised  to 
honour  without  having  in  a  state  of  deep  abasement  proved  a 
faithfulness  that  wavered  not,  and  a  confidence  that  knew  no 
despair.  The  divine  u  word"  is  conceived  of  as  a  living  effec- 
tual power,  as  in  cxix.  50.  The  representation  of  the  exalta- 
tion begins,  according  to  Gen.  xli.  14,  with  ^btirnbw*  and 
follows  Gen.  xli.  39-41,  44,  very  closely  as  to  the  rest,  accord- 
ing to  which  iB>"S33  is  a  collateral  definition  to  "lbs?  (with  an 
orthophonic  Dag.)  in  the  sense  of  W5H3  :  by  his  soul,  i.e.  by 
virtue  of  his  will  (vid.  Psychology,  S.  202  ;  tr.  p.  239).  In 
consequence  of  this  exaltation  of  Joseph,  Jacob-Israel  came 
then  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned  there  as  in  a  protecting  house 
of  shelter  (concerning  "W,  vid.  supra,  ii.  203).  Egypt  is  called 
(vers.  23,  27)  the  land  of  Cham,  as  in  lxxviii.  51 ;  according  to 
Plutarch,  in  the  vernacular  the  black  land,  from  the  dark  ashy 
grey  colouring  which  the  deposited  mud  of  the  Nile  gives  to  the 
ground.  There  Israel  became  a  powerful,  numerous  people 
(Ex.  i.  7,  Deut.  xxvi.  5),  greater  than  their  oppressors. 

Vers.  25-38.  Narration  of  the  exodus  out  of  Egypt  after 
the  plagues  that  went  forth  over  that  land.  Ver.  25  tells  how 
the  Egyptians  became  their  "  oppressors."  It  was  indirectly 
God's  work,  inasmuch  as  He  gave  increasing  might  to  His 
people,  which  excited  their  jealousy.  The  craft  reached  its 
highest  pitch  in  the  weakening  of  the  Israelites  that  was  aimed 
at  by  killing  all  the  male  children  that  were  born.  "HIT  sig- 
nifies facts,  instances,  as  in  lxv.  4,  cxlv.  5.  Here,  too,  as  in 
Ps.  lxxviii.,  the  miraculous  judgments  of  the  ten  plagues  do 
not  stand  in  exactly  historical  order.  The  poet  begins  with 
the  ninth,  which  was  the  most  distinct  self-representation  of 
divine  wrath,  viz.  the  darkness  (Ex.  x.  21-29)  :  shalach  cho- 
shech.     The  former  word  (n?BJ)  has  an  orthophonic  Gaja  by 


*  Here  r6tP"  is  united  by  Makkeph  with  the  following  word,  to  which 
it  hurries  on,  whereas  in  ver.  28  it  has  its  own  accent,  a  circumstance  to 
which  the  Masora  has  directed  attention  in  the  apophthegm  :  tO^DT  T\Y>v} 
JTHE)  fcO^m  TTl^  }T"IT  (the  emissaries  of  the  king  are  in  haste,  those 
of  darkness  are  tardy)  ;  vid.  Baer,  Thorath  Emelh,  p.  T2. 
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the  final  syllable,  which  warns  the  reader  audibly  to  utter  the 
guttural  of  the  toneless  final  syllable,  which  might  here  be 
easily  slurred  over.  The  Hiph.  T^JJJ  has  its  causative  signifi- 
cation here,  as  also  in  Jer.  xiii.  16  ;  the  contracted  mode  of 
writing  with  i  instead  of  i  may  be  occasioned  by  the  Waw  con- 
vers,  Ver.  286  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Egyptians ;  for  the 
expression  would  be  a  mistaken  one  for  the  final  compliance, 
which  was  wrung  from  them,  and  the  interrogative  way  of 
taking  it :  nonne  rebellarunt,  is  forced  :  the  cancelling  of  the  K7, 
however  (LXX.  and  Syriac),  makes  the  thought  halting. 
Hitzig  proposes  net?  nS  :  they  observed  not  His  words ;  but 
this,  too,  sounds  flat  and  awkward  when  said  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  subject  will  therefore  be  the  same  as  the  subject  of  VOW ; 
and  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  contrast  to  the  behaviour  at  Me- 
Meribah  (Num.  xx.  24,  xxvii.  14  ;  cf.  1  Kings  xiii.  21,  26),  it 
is  said  that  this  time  they  rebelled  not  against  the  words  (Keri, 
without  any  ground  :  the  word)  of  God,  but  executed  the 
terrible  commands  accurately  and  willingly.  From  the  ninth 
plague  the  poet  in  ver.  29  passes  over  to  the  first  (Ex.  vii. 
14-25),  viz.  the  red  blood  is  appended  to  the  black  darkness. 
The  second  plague  follows,  viz.  the  frogs  (Ex.  vii.  26  [viii.  1] 
-viii.  11  [15])  ;  ver.  306  looks  as  though  it  were  stunted,  but 
neither  has  the  LXX.  read  any  1K3^  (^JM)j  Ex.  vii.  28.  In 
ver.  31  he  next  briefly  touches  upon  the  fourth  plague,  viz. 
the  gad-fly,  *%  LXX.  KvvofxvLa  (Ex.  viii.  16-28  [20-32],  vid. 
on  lxxviii.  45),  and  the  third  (Ex.  viii.  12-15  [16-19]),  viz.  the 
gnats,  which  are  passed  over  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  From  the  third 
plague  the  poet  in  vers.  32,  33  takes  a  leap  over  to  the  seventh, 
viz.  the  hail  (Ex.  ix.  13-35).  In  ver.  32  he  has  Ex.  ix.  24 
before  his  mind,  according  to  which  masses  of  fire  descended 
with  the  hail ;  and  in  ver.  33  (as  in  lxxviii.  47)  he  fills  in  the 
details  of  Ex.  ix.  25.  The  seventh  plague  is  followed  by  the 
eighth  in  vers.  34,  35,  viz.  the  locust  (Ex.  x.  1-20),  to  which  p.^ 
(the  grasshopper)  is  the  parallel  word  here,  just  as  ^pn  (the 
cricket)  is  in  lxxviii.  46.  The  expression  of  innumerableness 
is  the  same  as  in  civ.  25.  The  fifth  plague,  viz.  the  pestilence, 
murrain  (Ex.  ix.  1-7),  and  the  sixth,  viz.  priB>,  boils  (Ex.  ix. 
8-12),  are  left  unmentioned  ;  and  the  tenth  plague  closes,  viz. 
the  smiting  of  the  first-born  (Ex.  xi.  1  sqq.),  which  ver.  36 
expresses  in  the  Asaphic  language  of  lxxviii.  51.      Without 
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any  mention  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  the  tenth 
plague  is  followed  by  the  departure  with  the  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold  asked  for  from  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  xii.  35,  xi.  2,  iii. 
22).  The  Egyptians  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  people  whose 
detention  threatened  them  with  total  destruction  (Ex.  xii.  33). 
The  poet  here  draws  from  Isa.  v.  27,  xiv.  31,  lxiii.  13,  and  Ex. 
xv.  16.  The  suffix  of  VB3K>  refers  to  the  chief  subject  of  the 
assertion,  viz.  to  God,  according  to  cxxii.  4,  although  mani- 
festly enough  the  reference  to  Israel  is  also  possible  (Num. 
xxiv.  2). 

Vers.  39-45.  Now  follows  the  miraculous  guidance  through 
the  desert  to  the  taking  possession  of  Canaan.  The  fact  that 
the  cloud  (Ijy,  root  jy,  to  meet,  to  present  itself  to  view,  whence 
the  Arabic  '&nany  the  visible  outward  side  of  the  vault  of 
heaven)  by  day,  and  becoming  like  fire  by  night,  was  their 
guide  (Ex.  xiii.  21),  is  left  out  of  consideration  in  ver.  39a. 
With  TjDBp  we  are  not   to   associate    the  idea  of   a  covering 

t  t  :  O 

against  foes,  Ex.  xiv.  19  sq.,  but  of  a  covering  from  the  smiting 
sun,  for  fens  (Ex.  xl.  19),  as  in  Isa.  iv.  5  sq.,  points  to  the  idea 
of  a  canopy.  In  connection  with  the  sending  of  the  quails 
the  tempting  character  of  the  desire  is  only  momentarily  dwelt 
upon,  the  greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  omnipotence  of  the 
divine  goodness  which  responded  to  it.  vKB>  is  to  be  read 
instead  of  ?NK*,  the  1  before  1  having  been  overlooked ;  and 
the  Keri  writes  and  points  W  (like  VJjp,  Vay)  in  order  to 
secure  the  correct  pronunciation,  after  the  analogy  of  the  plural 
termination  V—.  The  bread  of  heaven  (lxxviii.  24  sq.)  is  the 
manna.  In  ver.  41  the  giving  of  water  out  of  the  rock  at 
Rephidim  and  at  Kadesh  are  brought  together  ;  the  expression 
corresponds  better  to  the  former  instance  (Ex.  xvii.  6,  cf.  Num. 
xx.  11).  w?n  refers  to  the  waters,  and  iro  for  niinas,  lxxviii. 
16,  is,  as  in  xxii.  14,  an  equation  instead  of  a  comparison.  In 
this  miraculous  escort  the  patriarchal  promise  moves  on  towards 
its  fulfilment ;  the  holy  word  of  promise,  and  the  stedfast, 
proved  faith  of  Abraham — these  were  the  two  motives.  The 
second  fix  is,  like  the  first,  a  sign  of  the  object,  not  a  preposi- 
tion (LXX.,  Targum),  in  connection  with  which  ver.  426 
would  be  a  continuation  of  ver.  42«,  dragging  on  without  any 
parallelism.  Joy  and  exulting  are  mentioned  as  the  mood  of 
the  redeemed  ones  with  reference  to  the  festive  joy  displayed 
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at  the  Red  Sea  and  at  Sinai.  By  ver.  43  one  is  reminded  of 
the  same  descriptions  of  the  antitype  in  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxv.  10, 
li.  11,  lv.  12,  just  as  ver.  41  recalls  Isa.  xlviii.  21.  "  The  lands 
of  the  heathen"  are  the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Canaan. 
tay  is  equivalent  to  JW  in  Isa.  xlv.  14  :  the  cultivated  ground, 
the  habitable  cities,  and  the  accumulated  treasures.  Israel 
entered  upon  the  inheritance  of  these  peoples  in  every  direction. 
As  an  independent  people  upon  ground  that  is  theirs  by  inheri- 
tance, keeping  the  revealed  law  of  their  God,  was  Israel  to 
exhibit  the  pattern  of  a  holy  nation  moulded  after  the  divine 
will ;  and,  as  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  shows,  to  unite  the 
peoples  to  themselves  and  their  God,  the  God  of  redemption, 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  redemption  which  has  fallen  to  their 
own  lot. 
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Israel's  unfaithfulness  from  egypt  onwards,  and 
god's  faithfulness  down  to  the  present  time. 

Hallelujah  ! 

1  GIVE  thanks  unto  Jahve,  for  He  is  good, 
For  His  graciousness  endureth  for  ever. 

2  Who  can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of  Jahve, 
[Who]  make  all  His  praise  to  be  heard  ? 

3  Blessed  are  they  who  keep  the  right, 
He  who  doeth  righteousness  at  all  times. 

4  Kemember  me,  Jahve,  at  the  favouring  of  Thy  people, 
Visit  me  with  Thy  help, 

5  That  I  too  may  see  the  prosperity  of  Thy  chosen  ones, 
That  I  too  may  be  glad  at  the  gladness  of  Thy  people, 
That  I  too  may  glory  with  Thine  inheritance. 

6  We  have  sinned  like  unto  our  fathers, 

We  have  committed  iniquity,  we  have  done  wickedly. 

7  Our  fathers  in  Egypt  heeded  not  Thy  wonders, 

They  remembered  not  the  abundance  of  Thy  loving-kind- 
nesses, 
And  were  rebellious  at  the  sea,  at  the  Red  Sea. 
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8  Yet  He  saved  them  for  His  Name's  sake, 
To  make  His  strength  known. 

9  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  dried  up, 

And  led  them  through  the  floods  as  upon  a  plain  ; 

10  And  He  saved  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  hater, 
And  redeemed  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

11  The  waters  covered  their  oppressors, 
Not  one  of  them  was  left — 

12  Then  they  believed  His  words, 
They  sang  His  praise. 

13  They  quickly  forgat  His  works, 
They  waited  not  for  His  counsel. 

14  They  lusted  greedily  in  the  desert, 
And  tempted  God  in  the  wilderness. 

15  Then  He  gave  them  their  desire, 
And  sent  consumption  into  their  soul. 

16  They  manifested  envy  against  Moses  in  the  camp, 
Against  Aaron,  the  holy  one  of  Jahve — 

17  The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Dathan, 
And  covered  the  band  of  Abiram ; 

18  And  fire  seized  upon  their  band, 
A  flame  consumed  the  evil-doers. 

19  They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb, 

Then  they  worshipped  the  molten  image, 

20  And  they  bartered  their  glory 

For  the  likeness  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass. 

21  They  had  forgotten  God  their  Saviour, 
Who  did  great  deeds  in  Egypt, 

22  Wondrous  works  in  the  land  of  Ham, 
Terrible  deeds  at  the  Red  Sea. 

23  Then  He  thought  to  exterminate  them, 
Had  not  Moses  His  chosen  one 
Stepped  into  the  breach  before  Him 

To  calm  His  wrath,  that  He  should  not  destroy. 

24  They  despised  the  pleasant  land, 
They  believed  not  His  word. 

25  They  murmured  in  their  tents, 

They  hearkened  not  to  the  voice  of  Jahve. 
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26  Then  He  lifted  up  His  hand  against  them 
To  cast  them  down  in  the  desert, 

27  And  to  disperse  their  seed  among  the  heathen, 
And  to  scatter  them  in  the  lands. 

28  They  joined  themselves  unto  Baal-Peor, 
And  ate  the  sacrifices  for  the  dead, 

29  And  excited  provocation  by  their  doings  ; 
And  the  plague  brake  in  among  them. 

30  Then  stood  up  Phinehas  and  arranged, 
And  the  plague  was  stayed. 

31  And  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness 
Unto  all  generations  for  ever. 

32  Then  they  excited  displeasure  at  the  waters  of  strife, 
And  it  went  ill  with  Moses  for  their  sakes. 

33  For  they  rebelled  against  God's  Spirit, 
And  he  erred  with  his  lips. 

34  They  did  not  exterminate  the  peoples 
Which  Jahve  had  said  to  them  ; 

35  But  mixed  themselves  among  the  heathen, 
And  learned  their  works. 

36  They  served  their  idols, 

And  they  became  to  them  a  snare. 

37  They  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  demons, 

38  And  shed  innocent  blood, 

The  blood  of  their  sons  and  their  daughters, 
Whom  they  sacrificed  to  the  idols  of  Canaan, 
So  that  the  land  was  polluted  by  blood-guiltiness. 

39  They  became  impure  by  their  works, 
And  became  fornicators  by  their  doings. 

40  Then  was  the  wrath  of  Jahve  kindled  against  His 

people, 
And  He  abhorred  His  own  inheritance. 

41  He  gave  them  over  into  the  hand  of  the  heathen, 
And  their  haters  became  their  oppressors. 

42  Their  enemies  oppressed  them, 

And  they  were  obliged  to  bow  down  under  their  hand. 

43  Many  times  did  He  rescue  them, 
Yet  they  rebelled  in  their  self-will — 
Then  they  perished  in  their  iniquity. 
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44  But  He  saw  how  hard  it  went  with  them, 
When  He  heard  their  cry  of  grief. 

45  He  remembered  for  them  His  covenant, 

And  had  compassion  according  to  the  abundance  of  His 
mercies. 

46  And  He  caused  them  to  be  compassionated 

In  the  presence  of  all  who  carried  them  into  captivity. 

47  Save  us,  Jahve  our  God, 

And  bring  us  together  out  of  the  heathen, 
To  give  thanks  unto  Thy  holy  Name, 
And  to  glory  in  Thy  praise. 

48  Blessed  be  Jahve  the  God  of  Israel  from  ever- 

lasting to  everlasting, 
And  let  all  people  say  Amen  ! 
Hallelujah  ! ! 

With  this  anonymous  Psalm  begins  the  series  of  the  strictly 
Hallelujah-Psalms,  i.e.  of  those  Psalms  which  have  iiH&i  for 
their  arsis-like  beginning  and  for  their  inscription  (cvi.,  cxi.- 
cxiii.,  cxvii.,  cxxxv.,  cxlvi.-cl.).  The  chronicler  in  his  cento, 
1  Chron.  xvi.  8  sqq.,  and  in  fact  in  ch.  xvi.  34-36,  puts  the 
first  and  last  verses  of  this  Psalm  (vers.  1,  47),  together  with 
the  Beracha  (ver.  48)  which  closes  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
Psalms,  into  the  mouth  of  David,  from  which  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  this  Psalm  is  no  more  Maccabsean  than  Ps.  xcvi. 
and  cv.  (which  see),  and  that  the  Psalter  was  divided  into 
five  books  which  were  marked  off  by  the  doxologies  even  in 
the  time  of  the  chronicler.  The  Beracha,  ver.  48,  appears 
even  at  that  period  to  have  been  read  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Psalm,  according  to  liturgical  usage.  The  Hallelujah  Ps. 
cvi.,  like  the  Hodu  Ps.  cv.  and  the  Asaph  Ps.  lxxviii.,  recapi- 
tulates the  history  of  the  olden  times  of  the  Israelitish  nation. 
But  the  purpose  and  mode  of  the  recapitulation  differ  in  each 
of  these  three  Psalms.  In  Ps.  lxxviii.  it  is  didactic ;  in  Ps.  cv. 
hymnic ;  and  here  in  Ps.  cvi.  penitential.  It  is  a  penitential 
Psalm,  or  Psalm  of  confession,  a  ^  (from  nwri  to  confess, 
Lev.  xvi.  21).  The  oldest  types  of  such  liturgical  prayers  are 
the  two  formularies  at  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits,  Deut.  ch. 
xxvi.,  and  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
1  Kings  ch.  viii.     And  to  this  kind  of  tephillay  the  Vidduj, 
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belong,  beyond  the  range  of  the  Psalter,  the  prayer  of  Daniel, 
ch.  ix.  (yid.  the  way  in  which  it  is  introduced  in  ver.  4),  and 
the  prayer  (Neh.  ix.  5-x.  1  [ix.  38])  which  eight  Levites  uttered 
in  the  name  of  the  people  at  the  celebration  of  the  fast-day 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Tishri.  It  is  true  Ps.  cvi.  is  distin- 
guished from  these  prayers  of  confession  in  the  prose  style  as 
being  a  Psalm  ;  but  it  has  three  points  in  common  with  them 
and  with  the  liturgical  tephilla  in  general,  viz.  (1)  the  fond- 
ness for  inflexional  rhyming,  i.e.  for  rhyming  terminations 
of  the  same  suffixes  ;  (2)  the  heaping  up  of  synonyms ;  and 
(3)  the  unfolding  of  the  thoughts  in  a  continuous  line.  These 
three  peculiarities  are  found  not  only  in  the  liturgical  border, 
vers.  1-6,  47,  but  also  in  the  middle  historical  portion,  which 
iorms  the  bulk  of  the  Psalm.  The  law  of  parallelism  is,  it  is 
true,  still  observed ;  but  apart  from  these  distichic  wave-like 
ridges  of  the  thoughts,  it  is  all  one  direct,  straight-line  flow 
without  technical  division. 

Vers.  1-5.  The  Psalm  begins  with  the  liturgical  call, 
which  was  not  coined  for  the  first  time  in  the  Maccabsean  age 
(1  Mace.  iv.  24),  but  was  already  in  use  in  Jeremiah's  time 
(ch.  xxxiii.  11).  The  LXX.  appropriately  renders  aio  by 
yjpr)<jTos;,  for  God  is  called  "  good"  not  so  much  in  respect  of 
His  nature  as  of  the  revelation  of  His  nature.  The  fulness  of 
this  revelation,  says  ver.  2  (like  xl.  6),  is  inexhaustible.  flVtt33 
are  the  manifestations  of  His  all-conquering  power  which 
makes  everything  subservient  to  His  redemptive  purposes  (xx. 
7) ;  and  njnri  is  the  glory  (praise  or  celebration)  of  His  self- 
attestation  in  history.  The  proclaiming  of  these  on  the  part 
of  man  can  never  be  an  exhaustive  echo  of  them.  In  ver.  3 
the  poet  tells  what  is  the  character  of  those  who  experience 
such  manifestations  of  God ;  and  to  the  assertion  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  these  men  he  appends  the  petition  in  ver.  4,  that  God 
would  grant  him  a  share  in  the  experiences  of  the  whole  nation 
which  is  the  object  of  these  manifestations.  ^V  beside  pV"]3 
is  a  genitive  of  the  object :  with  the  pleasure  which  Thou 
turnest  towards  Thy  people,  i.e.  when  Thou  again  (cf.  ver.  47) 
showest  Thyself  gracious  unto  them.  On  "li?B  cf.  viii.  5,  Ixxx. 
15,  and  on  3  n*n,  Jer.  xxix.  32  ;  a  similar  Beth  is  that  beside 
nbW  (at,  on  account  of,  not :  in  connection  with),  xxi.  2,  exxii. 
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1.  God's  u  inheritance"  is  His  people  ;  the  name  for  them  is 
varied  four  times,  and  thereby  *fl  is  also  exceptionally  brought 
into  use,  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  9. 

Vers.  6-12.  The  key-note  of  the  vidduj,  which  is  a 
settled  expression  since  1  Kings  viii.  47  (Dan.  ix.  5,  cf.  Bar. 
ii.  12),  makes  itself  heard  here  in  ver.  6  ;  Israel  is  bearing  at 
this  time  the  punishment  of  its  sins,  by  which  it  has  made  itself 
like  its  forefathers.  In  this  needy  and  helpless  condition  the 
poet,  who  all  along  speaks  as  a  member  of  the  assembly,  takes 
the  way  of  the  confession  of  sin,  which  leads  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  to  the  removal  of  the  punishment  of  sin.  V&1, 
1  Kings  viii.  47,  signifies  to  be,  and  the  Hiph.  to  prove  one's 
self  to  be,  a  V^\  Dy  in  ver.  6  is  equivalent  to  ceque  ac,  as  in 
Eccles.  ii.  16,  Job  ix.  26.  With  ver.  7  the  retrospect  begins. 
The  fathers  contended  with  Moses  and  Aaron  in  Egypt  (Ex. 
v.  21),  and  gave  no  heed  to  the  prospect  of  redemption  (Ex. 
vi.  9).  The  miraculous  judgments  which  Moses  executed  (Ex. 
iii.  20)  had  no  more  effect  in  bringing  them  to  a  right  state  of 
mind,  and  the  abundant  tokens  of  loving-kindness  (Isa.  lxiii.  7) 
amidst  which  God  redeemed  them  made  so  little  impression  on 
their  memories  that  they  began  to  despair  and  to  murmur  even 
at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  11  sq.).  With  ?#,  ver.  76,  alternates  1 
(as  in  Ezek.  x.  15,  V03) ;  cf.  the  alternation  of  prepositions  in 
Joel  iv.  86.  When  they  behaved  thus,  Jahve  might  have  left 
their  redemption  unaccomplished,  but  out  of  unmerited  mercy 
He  nevertheless  redeemed  them.  Vers.  8-11  are  closely  de- 
pendent upon  Ex.  ch.  xiv.  Ver.  116  is  a  transposition  (cf. 
xxxiv.  21,  Isa.  xxxiv.  16)  from  Ex.  xiv.  28.  On  the  other 
hand,  ver.  96  is  taken  out  of  Isa.  lxiii.  13  (cf.  Wisd.  xix.  9)  ; 
Isa.  lxiii.  7-lxiv.  is  a  prayer  for  redemption  which  has  a  similar 
ground- colouring.  The  sea  through  which  they  passed  is  called, 
as  in  the  Tora,  ^D"D^  which  seems,  according  to  Ex.  ii.  3,  Isa. 
xix.  3,  to  signify  the  sea  of  reed  or  sedge,  although  the  sedge 
does  not  grow  in  the  Red  Sea  itself,  but  only  on  the  marshy 
places  of  the  coast ;  but  it  can  also  signify  the  sea  of  sea-weed, 
mare  algosum,  after  the  Egyptian   sippe,  wool  and   sea-weed 

(just  as  , j^  also  signifies  both  these).    The  word  is  certainly 

Egyptian,  whether  it  is  to  be  referred  back  to  the  Egyptian 
word  sippe  (sea-weed)  or  sebe  (sedge),  and  is  therefore  used 
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after  the  manner  of  a  proper  name ;  so  that  the  inference  drawn 
by  Knobel  on  Ex.  xiii.  18  from  the  absence  of  the  article,  that 
ppiD  is  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  northern  point  of  the  gulf,  is 
groundless.  The  miracle  at  the  sea  of  sedge  or  sea-weed — as 
ver.  12  says — also  was  not  without  effect.  Ex.  xiv.  31  tells  us 
that  they  believed  on  Jahve  and  Moses  His  servant,  and  the 
song  which  they  sang  follows  in  Ex.  ch.  xv.  But  they  then 
only  too  quickly  added  sins  of  ingratitude. 

Vers.  13-23.  The  first  of  the  principal  sins  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  unthankful,  impatient,  unbelieving 
murmuring  about  their  meat  and  drink,  vers.  13-15.  For  what 
ver.  13  places  foremost  was  the  root  of  the  whole  evil,  that, 
falling  away  from  faith  in  God's  promise,  they  forgot  the  works 
of  God  which  had  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  did 
not  wait  for  the  carrying  out  of  His  counsel.  The  poet  has 
before  his  eye  the  murmuring  for  water  on  the  third  day  after 
the  miraculous  deliverance  (Ex.  xv.  22-24)  and  in  Rephidim 
(Ex.  xvii.  2).  Then  the  murmuring  for  flesh  in  the  first  and 
second  years  of  the  exodus  which  was  followed  by  the  sending 
of  the  quails  (Ex.  ch.  xvi.  and  Num.  ch.  xi.),  together  with  the 
wrathful  judgment  by  which  the  murmuring  for  the  second 
time  was  punished  (Kibroth  ha-Ta?avah,  Num.  xi.  33-35). 
This  dispensation  of  wrath  the  poet  calls  pn  (LXX.,  Vulgate, 
and  Syriac  erroneously  irXrjo-fiov^Vj  perhaps  ptft,  nourishment), 
inasmuch  as  he  interprets  Num.  xi.  33-35  of  a  wasting  disease, 
which  swept  away  the  people  in  consequence  of  eating  inordi- 
nately of  the  flesh,  and  in  the  expression  (cf.  lxxviii.  31)  he 
closely  follows  Isa.  x.  IB.  The  "counsel"  of  God  for  which 
they  would  not  wait,  is  His  plan  with  respect  to  the  time  and 

manner  of  the  help,     nsn,  root  C^,  a  weaker  power  of  jj^, 

whence  also  j£»-,  i.  180,  ,£&-,  i.  84  note,  signifies  prop,  to 

make  firm,  e.g.  a  knot  (cf.  on  xxxiii.  20),  and  starting  from  this 
(without  the  intervention  of  the  metaphor  moras  nectere,  as 
Schultens  thinks)  is  transferred  to  a  firm  bent  of  mind,  and 
the  tension  of  long  expectation.  The  epigrammatic  expression 
row]  viNrpl  (plural  of  1WV),  xlv.  12,  for  which  codices,  as  also  in 
Prov.  xxiii.  3,  6,  xxiv.  1,  the  Complutensian,  Venetian  1521, 
Elias  Levita,  and  Baer  have  1«m  without  the  tonic  lengthening) 
is  taken  from  Num.  xi.  4. 
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The  second  principal  sin  was  the  insurrection  against  their 
superiors,  vers.  16-18.  The  poet  has  Num.  ch.  xvi.  xvii.  in 
his  eye.  The  rebellious  ones  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth, 
and  their  two  hundred  and  fifty  noble,  non-Levite  partisans 
consumed  by  fire.  The  fact  that  the  poet  does  not  mention 
Korah  among  those  who  were  swallowed  up  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Num.  xvi.  25  sqq.,  Deut.  xi.  6 ;  cf.  however 
Num.  xxvi.  10.  The  elliptical  nnsn  in  ver.  17  is  explained 
from  Num.  xvi.  32,  xxvi.  10. 

The  third  principal  sin  was  the  worship  of  the  calf,  vers. 
19-23.  The  poet  here  glances  back  at  Ex.  ch.  xxxii.,  but  not 
without  at  the  same  time  having  Deut.  ix.  8-12  in  his  mind ; 
for  the  expression  u  in  Horeb  "  is  Deuteronomic,  e.g.  Deut.  iv. 
15,  v.  2,  and  frequently.  Ver.  20  is  also  based  upon  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy :  they  exchanged  their  glory,  i.e.  the  God  who 
was  their  distinction  before  all  peoples  according  to  Deut.  iv. 
6-8,  x.  21  (cf.  also  Jer.  ii.  11),  for  the  likeness  (JV^n)  of  a 
plough-ox  (for  this  is  pre-eminently  called  "W,  in  the  dialects 
nin),  contrary  to  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  iv.  17.  On  ver.  21a 
cf.  the  warning  in  Deut.  vi.  12.  "  Land  of  Cham"  =  Egypt, 
as  in  lxxviii.  51,  cv.  23,  27.  With  "i»^1  in  ver.  23  the  expres- 
sion becomes  again  Deuteronomic :  Deut.  ix.  25,  cf.  Ex.  xxxii. 
10.  God  made  and  also  expressed  the  resolve  to  destroy  Israel. 
Then  Moses  stepped  into  the  gap  (before  the  gap),  i.e.  as  it 
were  covered  the  breach,  inasmuch  as  he  placed  himself  in  it 
and  exposed  his  own  life ;  cf.  on  the  fact,  besides  Ex.  ch.  xxxii., 
also  Deut.  ix.  18  sq.,  x.  10,  and  on  the  expression,  Ezek.  xxii. 
30  and  also  Jer.  xviii.  20. 

Vers.  24-33.  The  fact  to  which  the  poet  refers  in  ver.  24, 
viz.  the  rebellion  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  spies, 
which  he  brings  forward  as  the  fourth  principal  sin,  is  narrated 
in  Num.  ch.  xiii.,  xiv.  The  appellation  ^on  ptf  is  also  found 
in  Jer.  iii.  19,  Zech.  vii.  14.  As  to  the  rest,  the  expression  is 
altogether  Pentateuchal.  u  They  despised  the  land,"  after 
Num.  xiv.  31 ;  "they  murmured  in  their  tents,"  after  Deut.  i. 
27 ;  "to  lift  up  the  hand"  =  to  swear,  after  Ex.  vi.  8,  Deut. 
xxxii.  40 ;  the  threat  ^BlV,  to  make  them  fall  down,  fall  away, 
after  Num.  xiv.  29,  32.  The  threat  of  exile  is  founded  upon 
the  two  great  threatening  chapters,  Lev.  xxvi.,  Deut.  xxviii. ;  cf . 
more  particularly  Lev.  xxvi.  33  (together  with  the  echoes  in 
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Ezek.  v.  12,  xii.  14,  etc.),  Deut.  xxviii.  64  (together  with  the 
echoes  in  Jer.  ix.  15,  Ezek.  xxii.  15,  etc.).  Ezek.  xx.  23  stands 
in  a  not  accidental  relationship  to  ver.  26  sq. ;  and  according  to 
that  passage,  b^rfa  is  an  error  of  the  copyist  for  r??f  (Hitzig). 
Now  follows  in  ver.  28-31  the  fifth  of  the  principal  sins, 
viz.  the  taking  part  in  the  Moabitish  worship  of  Baal.  The 
verb  1DM  (to  be  bound  or  chained),  taken  from  Num.  xxv.  3,  5, 
points  to  the  prostitution  with  which  Baal  Peor,  this  Moabitish 
Priapus,  was  worshipped.  The  sacrificial  feastings  in  which, 
according  to  Num.  xxv.  2,  they  took  part,  are  called  eating  the 
sacrifices  of  the  dead,  because  the  idols  are  dead  beings  (ye/cpot, 
Wisd.  xiii.  10-18)  as  opposed  to  God,  the  living  One.  The 
catena  on  Apoc.  ii.  14  correctly  interprets:  ra  rocs  e^wXot? 
reXeadevra  Kpea*  The  object  of  "they  made  angry"  is 
omitted ;  the  author  is  fond  of  this,  cf.  vers.  7  and  32.  The 
expression  in  ver.  296  is  like  Ex.  xix.  24.  The  verb  10J  is 
chosen  with  reference  to  Num.  xvii.  13  [xvi.  48],  The  result 
is  expressed  in  ver.  306  after  Num.  xxv.  8,  18  sq.,  xvii.  13 
[xvi.  48].  With  ??3,  to  adjust,  to  judge  adjustingly  (LXX., 
Vulgate,  correctly  according  to  the  sense,  i£i\daaTo),  the  poet 
associates  the  thought  of  the  satisfaction  due  to  divine  right, 
which  Phinehas  executed  with  the  javelin.  This  act  of  zeal 
for  Jahve,  which  compensated  for  Israel's  unfaithfulness,  was 
accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness,  by  his  being  rewarded 
for  it  with  the  priesthood  unto  everlasting  ages,  Num.  xxv. 
10-13.  This  accounting  of  a  work  for  righteousness  is  only 
apparently  contradictory  to  Gen.  xv.  5  sq. :  it  was  indeed  an 
act  which  sprang  from  a  constancy  in  faith,  and  one  which 
obtained  for  him  the  acceptation  of  a  righteous  man  for  the 
sake  of  this  upon  which  it  was  based,  by  proving  him  to  be 
such. 


*  In  the  second  section  of  Aboda  zara,  on  the  words  of  the  Mishna : 
11  The  flesh  which  is  intended  to  be  offered  first  of  all  to  idols  is  allowed, 
but  that  which  comes  out  of  the  temple  is  forbidden,  because  it  is  like 
sacrifices  of  the  dead,"  it  is  observed,  fol.  32b:  "Whence,  said  K.  Jehuda 
ben  Bethera,  do  I  know  that  that  which  is  offered  to  idols  (jfTQsh  fUTIpn 
mj)  pollutes  like  a  dead  body?  From  Ps.  cvi.  28.  As  the  dead  body- 
pollutes  everything  that  is  under  the  same  roof  with  it,  so  also  does  every- 
thing that  is  offered  to  idols."  The  Apostle  Paul  declares  the  objectivity 
of  this  pollution  to  be  vain,  cf.  more  particularly  1  Cor.  x.  2S  sq. 
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In  vers.  32,  33  follows  the  sixth  of  the  principal  sins,  viz. 
the  insurrection  against  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  waters  of 
strife  in  the  fortieth  year,  in  connection  with  which  Moses 
forfeited  the  entrance  with  them  into  the  Land  of  Promise 
(Num.  xx.  11  sq.,  Deut.  i.  37,  xxxii.  51),  since  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  persevering  obstinacy  of  the 
people  against  the  Spirit  of  God  (p^fi  mostly  providing  the 
future  for  ""no,  as  in  vers.  7,  43,  lxxviii.  17,  40,  56,  of  obstinacy 
against  God;  on  irvrrriK  cf.  Isa.  lxiii.  10)  into  uttering  the 
words  addressed  to  the  people,  Num.  xx.  10,  in  which,  as  the 
smiting  of  the  rock  which  was  twice  repeated  shows,  is  ex- 
pressed impatience  together  with  a  tinge  of  unbelief.  The 
poet  distinguishes,  as  does  the  narrative  in  Num.  ch.  xx., 
between  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  and  the  transgression  of 
Moses,  which  is  there  designated,  according  to  that  which  lay 
at  the  root  of  it,  as  unbelief.  The  retrospective  reference  to 
Num.  xxvii.  14  needs  adjustment  accordingly. 

Vers.  34-43.  The  sins  in  Canaan  :  the  failing  to  extermi- 
nate the  idolatrous  peoples  and  sharing  in  their  idolatry.  In 
ver.  34  the  poet  appeals  to  the  command,  frequently  enjoined 
upon  them  from  Ex.  xxiii.  32  sq.  onwards,  to  extirpate  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Since  they  did  not  execute  this  com- 
mand (yid.  Judg.  ch.  i.-iii.  6),  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
prevent  came  to  pass :  the  heathen  became  to  them  a  snare 
(Pjpto),  Ex.  xxiii.  33,  xxxiv.  12,  Deut.  vii.  16.  They  inter- 
married with  them,  and  fell  into  the  Canaanitish  custom  in 
which  the  abominations  of  heathenism  culminate,  viz.  the 
human  sacrifice,  which  Jahve  abhorreth  (Deut.  xii.  31),  and 
only  the  demons  (Ev!^,  Deut.  xxxii.  17)  delight  in.  Thus  then 
the  land  was  defiled  by  blood-guiltiness  (^n,  Num.  xxv.  33, 
cf.  Isa.  xxiv.  5,  xxvi.  21),  and  they  themselves  became  unclean 
(Ezek.  xx.  43)  by  the  whoredom  of  idolatry.  In  vers.  40-43 
the  poet  (as  in  Neh.  ix.  26  sqq.)  sketches  the  alternation  of 
apostasy,  captivity,  redemption,  and  relapse  which  followed 
upon  the  possession  of  Canaan,  and  more  especially  that  which 
characterized  the  period  of  the  judges.  God's  "  counsel "  was 
to  make  Israel  free  and  glorious,  but  they  leaned  upon  them- 
selves, following  their  own  intentions  (Dnvya) ;  wherefore  they 
perished  in  their  sins.  The  poet  uses  ?pD  (to  sink  down,  fall 
away)  instead  of  the  p£3  (to  moulder,  rot)  of  the  primary  pas- 
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sa<*e,  Lev.  xxvi.  39,  retained  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  23,  xxxiii.  10,  which 
is  no  blunder  (Hitzig),  but  a  deliberate  change. 

Vers.  44-46.  The  poet's  range  of  vision  here  widens  from 
the  time  of  the  judges  to  the  history  of  the  whole  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age  down  to  the  present;  for  the  whole  history  of 
Israel  has  essentially  the  same  fundamental  character,  viz.  that 
Israel's  unfaithfulness  does  not  annul  God's  faithfulness.  That 
verifies  itself  even  now.  That  which  Solomon  in  1  Kings  viii. 
50  prays  for  on  behalf  of  his  people  when  they  may  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of 
the  dispersion  of  Israel  in  all  countries  (cvii.  3),  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  etc. :  God  has  turned  the  hearts  of  their  oppressors 
towards  them.  On  3  n&o,  to  regard  compassionately,  cf.  Gen. 
xxix.  32,  1  Sam.  i.  11.  Dnp  *»2?3  belong  together,  as  in  cvii.  6, 
and  frequently.  H31  is  a  cry  of  lamentation,  as  in  1  Kings  viii. 
28  in  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.  From 
this  source  comes  ver.  6,  and  also  from  this  source  ver.  46,  cf. 
1  Kings  viii.  50  together  with  Neh.  i.  11.  In  Drw  the  draw- 
ing back  of  the  tone  does  not  take  place,  as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  67. 
HDn  beside  2^3  is  not  pointed  by  the  Ken  ^pn,  as  in  v.  8,  lxix. 
14,  but  as  in  Lam.  iii.  32,  according  to  ver.  7,  Isa.  lxiii.  7,  VJDn : 
in  accordance  with  the  fulness  (riches)  of  His  manifold  mercy 
or  loving-kindness.  The  expression  in  ver.  46  is  like  Gen. 
xliii.  14.  Although  the  condition  of  the  poet's  fellow-country- 
men in  the  dispersion  may  have  been  tolerable  in  itself,  yet  this 
involuntary  scattering  of  the  members  of  the  nation  is  always 
a  state  of  punishment.  The  poet  prays  in  ver.  47  that  God 
may  be  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  this. 

Ver.  47.  He  has  now  reached  the  goal,  to  which  his  whole 
Psalm  struggles  forth,  by  the  way  of  self-accusation  and  the 
praise  of  the  faithfulness  of  God.  nanipn  (found  only  here)  is 
the  reflexive  of  the  Piel,  to  account  happy,  Eccles.  jv.  2,  there- 
fore :  in  order  that  we  may  esteem  ourselves  happy  to  be  able 
to  praise  Thee.  In  this  reflexive  (and  also  passive)  sense 
nantfn  is  customary  in  Aramaic  and  post-biblical  Hebrew. 

Ver.  48.  The  closing  doxology  of  the  Fourth  Book.  The 
chronicler  has  V1DW  before  ver.  47  (which  with  him  differs  only 
very  slightly),  an  indispensable  rivet,  so  to  speak,  in  the  fitting 
together  of  cvi.  1  (cvii.  1)  and  cvi.  47.  The  means  this 
historian,  who  joins  passages  together  like  mosaic-work,  calls 
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to  his  aid  are  palpable  enough.  He  has  also  taken  over  ver.  48 
by  transforming  and  let  all  the  people  say  Amen,  Hallelujah  ! 
in  accordance  with  his  style  (cf.  1  Chron.  xxv.  3,  2  Chron.  v. 
13,  and  frequently,  Ezra  iii.  11),  into  an  historical  clause:  npifa 
rriflv  z?m  \oh  Dyrno.  Hitzi^,  by  re^ardin^  the  echoes  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  chronicler  as  the  originals  of  the  corresponding 
Psalms  in  the  Psalter,  and  consequently  1  Chron.  xvi.  36  as  the 
original  of  the  Beracha  placed  after  our  Psalm,  reverses  the 
true  relation ;  vid.  with  reference  to  this  point,  Riehra  in  the 
Theolog.  Literat.  Blatt,  1866,  No.  30,  and  Kohler  in  the  Luther. 
Zeitschrift,  1867,  S.  297  ff.  The  priority  of  Ps.  cvi.  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  ver.  1  gives  a  liturgical  key-note  that  was  in 
use  even  in  Jeremiah's  time  (ch.  xxxiii.  11),  and  that  ver.  47 
reverts  to  the  tephilla-style  of  the  introit,  vers.  4  sq.  And  the 
priority  of  ver.  48  as  a  concluding  formula  of  the  Fourth  Book 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  fashioned,  like  that  of 
the  Second  Book  (lxxii.  18  sq.),  under  the  influence  of  the 
foregoing  Psalm.  The  Hallelujah  is  an  echo  of  the  Hallelujah- 
Psalm,  just  as  there  the  Jahve  Elohim  is  an  echo  of  the  Elohim- 
Psalm.  And  "  let  all  the  people  say  Amen "  is  the  same 
closing  thought  as  in  ver.  6  of  Ps.  cl.,  which  is  made  into  the 
closing  doxology  of  the  whole  Psalter.  'Afirjv  a\X7]Xovia  to- 
gether (Apoc.  xix.  4)  is  a  laudatory  confirmation. 


FIFTH  BOOK  OF  THE  PSALTEE 
Ps.  CVIL-CL. 

PSALM   CVIL 

AN  ADMONITION  TO  FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN  TO  RENDER 
THANKS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HAVING  GOT  THE  BETTER 
OF  CALAMITIES. 

1  "  GIVE  thanks  unto  Jahve,  for  He  is  good, 
For  His  loving-kindness  endureth  for  ever," 

2  Let  the  redeemed  of  Jahve  say, 

Whom  He  hath  redeemed  out  of  the  hand  of  oppression 

3  And  gathered  out  of  the  lands, 

From  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  sea. 

4  They  wandered  in  the  desert  in  a  waste  of  a  way, 
They  found  not  a  city  of  habitation. 

5  Under  hunger  and  thirst 
Their  soul  fainted  in  them. 

6  Then  they  cried  unto  Jahve  in  their  trouble — 
Out  of  their  distresses  He  delivered  them, 

7  And  led  them  by  a  right  way 

To  arrive  at  a  city  of  habitation. — 

8  Let  them  praise  to  Jahve  His  loving-kindness, 
And  His  wonders  to  the  children  of  men, 

9  That  He  hath  satisfied  the  thirsty  soul, 
And  filled  the  hungry  soul  with  good. 

10  Those  who  dwelt  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
Being  bound  in  torture  and  iron, 

11  Because  they  rebelled  against  the  words  of  God 
And  derided  the  counsel  of  the  Most  High, 

ico 
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12  And  He  humbled  their  heart  by  labour, 
They  fell  down,  and  there  was  none  to  help. 

13  Then  they  cried  unto  Jahve  in  their  trouble — 
Out  of  their  distresses  He  saved  them  ; 

14  He  led  them  forth  out  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
And  burst  their  bonds  asunder. 

15  Let  them  praise  to  Jahve  His  goodness, 
And  His  wonders  to  the  children  of  men, 

16  That  He  hath  broken  in  pieces  the  brazen  doors 
And  smitten  down  the  iron  bars. 

17  The  foolish,  on  account  of  the  way  of  their  transgression, 
And  on  account  of  their  iniquity,  had  to  suffer. 

18  All  food  their  soul  abhorred, 

And  they  drew  near  to  the  gates  of  death. 

19  Then  they  cried  unto  Jahve  in  their  trouble — 
Out  of  their  distresses  He  saved  them. 

20  He  sent  His  word  and  healed  them, 

And  caused  them  to  escape  out  of  their  pit-falls. 

21  Let  them  praise  to  Jahve  His  goodness, 
And  His  wonders  to  the  children  of  men, 

22  And  let  them  sacrifice  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
And  declare  His  works  with  a  shout  of  joy, 

23  Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
Who  do  business  in  great  waters — 

24  These  have  seen  the  wTorks  of  Jahve, 
And  His  wonders  in  the  deep. 

25  He  spake  and  raised  a  stormy  wind, 
Which  forced  up  its  waves  on  high. 

26  They  went  up  towards  heaven,  they  went  down  into  the 
Their  soul  was  melted  in  trouble.  [depths, 

27  They  whirled  and  staggered  like  a  drunken  man, 
And  all  their  wisdom  came  of  itself  to  nought. 

28  Then  they  cried  unto  Jahve  in  their  trouble, 
And  out  of  their  distresses  He  brought  them  forth. 

29  He  changed  the  storm  into  a  gentle  breeze, 
And  their  waves  were  still. 

30  Then  were  they  glad  that  they  were  abated, 
And  He  led  them  to  the  haven  of  their  desire. 
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31  Let  them  praise  to  Jahve  His  goodness, 
And  His  wonders  to  the  children  of  men, 

32  And  let  them  exalt  Him  in  the  congregation  of  the  people, 
And  praise  Him  in  the  council  of  the  elders. 

33  He  changed  rivers  into  a  desert 
And  water-springs  into  drought, 

34  A  fruitful  land  into  a  salt-plain, 

Because  of  the  wickedness  of  those  who  dwelt  therein* 

35  He  changed  the  desert  into  a  pool  of  water, 
And  the  dry  land  into  water-springs ; 

36  And  made  the  hungry  to  dwell  there, 
And  they  built  a  city  of  habitation. 

37  They  sowed  fields  and  planted  vineyards, 
And  obtained  profitable  fruit. 

38  He  blessed  them  and  they  multiplied  greatly, 
And  their  cattle  He  made  into  not  a  few. 

39  Then  they  became  few  and  were  reduced 
By  the  pressure  of  misfortune  and  sorrow — 

40  He  who  poureth  contempt  on  princes 

And  causeth  them  to  wander  in  the  pathless  waste : 

41  He  removed  the  needy  out  of  the  way  of  affliction, 
And  made  the  families  like  a  flock. 

42  The  upright  see  it  and  rejoice, 

And  all  knavery  stoppeth  its  mouth. 

*  *  # 

43  Whoso  is  wise  let  him  observe  these  things, 

And  let  them  consider  the  loving-kindnesses  of  Jahve ! 

With  this  Psalm  begins  the  Fifth  Book,  the  Book  n^Tin  n$K 
of  the  Psalter.  With  Ps.  cvi.  closed  the  Fourth  Book,  or  the 
Book  -an»3,  the  first  Psalm  of  which,  Ps.  xc,  bewailed  the 
manifestation  of  God's  wrath  in  the  case  of  the  generation  of 
the  desert,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  prevailing  death  took 
refuge  in  God  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  One.  Ps.  cvi., 
which  closes  the  book,  has  Tf]B3  (vers.  14,  26)  as  its  favourite 
word,  and  makes  confession  of  the  sins  of  Israel  on  the  way 
to  Canaan.  Now,  just  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  Israel  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  Land  of 
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Promise,  after  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  have  already  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  so  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Fifth  Book  of  the  Psalter  we  see  Israel  re- 
stored  to  the  soil  of  its  fatherland.  There  it  is  the  Israel 
redeemed  out  of  Egypt,  here  it  is  the  Israel  redeemed  out  of  the 
lands  of  the  Exile.  There  the  lawgiver  once  more  admonishes 
Israel  to  yield  the  obedience  of  love  to  the  Law  of  Jahve,  here 
the  psalmist  calls  upon  Israel  to  show  gratitude  towards  Him, 
who  has  redeemed  it  from  exile  and  distress  and  death. 

We  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  Ps.  cvi.  and  cvii.  are 
closely  connected,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  boundary  of  the 
two  Books  lies  between  them.  u  Ps.  cvii.  stands  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  Ps.  cvi.  The  similarity  of  the  beginning  at  once 
points  back  to  this  Psalm.  Thanks  are  here  given  in  ver.  3  for 
what  was  there  desired  in  ver.  47.  The  praise  of  the  Lord 
which  was  promised  in  Ps.  cvi.  47  in  the  case  of  redemption 
being  vouchsafed,  is  here  presented  to  Him  after  redemption 
vouchsafed."  This  observation  of  Hengstenberg  is  fully  con- 
firmed. The  Psalms  civ.-cvii.  really  to  a  certain  extent  form 
a  tetralogy.  Ps.  civ.  derives  its  material  from  the  history  of 
the  creation,  Ps.  cv.  from  the  preparatory  and  early  history  of 
Israel,  Ps.  cvi.  from  the  history  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  in  the 
desert,  and  in  the  Land  of  Promise  down  to  the  Exile,  and 
Ps.  cvii.  from  the  time  of  the  restoration. 

Nevertheless  the  connection  of  Ps.  civ.  with  cv.-cvii.  is  by 
far  not  so  close  as  that  of  these  three  Psalms  among  them- 
selves. These  three  anonymous  Psalms  form  a  trilogy  in  the 
strictest  sense  ;  they  are  a  tripartite  whole  from  the  hand  of  one 
author.  The  observation  is  an  old  one.  The  Harpffe  Davids 
mit  Teutschen  Saiten  bespannet  (Harp  of  David  strung  with 
German  Strings),  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  which  appeared 
in  Augsburg  in  the  year  1659,  begins  Ps.  cvi.  with  the  words: 
"  For  the  third  time  already  am  I  nowr  come,  and  I  make  bold 
to  spread  abroad,  with  grateful  acknowledgment,  Thy  great 
kindnesses."  God's  wondrous  deeds  of  loving-kindness  and 
compassion  towards  Israel  from  the  time  of  their  forefathers 
down  to  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt  according  to  the  promise, 
and  giving  them  possession  of  Canaan,  are  the  theme  of  Ps.  cv. 
The  theme  of  Ps.  cvi.  is  the  sinful  conduct  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
onwards  during  the  journey  through  the  desert,  and  then  in  the 
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Land  of  Promise,  by  which  they  brought  about  the  fulfilment 
of  the  threat  of  exile  (ver.  27)  ;  but  even  there  God's  mercy 
was  not  suffered  to  go  unattested  (ver.  46).  The  theme  of  Ps. 
cvii.,  finally,  is  the  sacrifice  of  praise  that  is  due  to  Him  who 
redeemed  them  out  of  exile  and  all  kinds  of  destruction.  We 
may  compare  cv.  44,  He  gave  them  the  lands  (J"ii¥"iS)  of  the 
heathen;  cvi.  27,  {He  threatened)  to  cast  forth  their  seed  among 
the  heathen  and  to  scatter  them  in  the  lands  (nirwn)  ;  and  cvii.  3, 
out  of  the  lands  (rri¥"W»)  hath  He  brought  them  together,  out  of 
east  and  west,  out  of  north  and  south.  The  designed  similarity 
of  the  expression,  the  internal  connection,  and  the  progression 
in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan,  are  not  to  be  mistaken  here. 
In  other  respects,  too,  these  three  Psalms  are  intimately  inter- 
woven. In  them  Egypt  is  called  "  the  land  of  Ham  "  (cv.  23, 
27,  cvi.  22),  and  Israel  "  the  chosen  ones  of  Jahve"  (cv.  6,  43, 
cvi.  5,  cf.  23).  They  are  fond  of  the  interrogative  form  of 
exclamation  (cvi.  2,  cvii.  43).  There  is  an  approach  in  them 
to  the  hypostatic  conception  of  the  Word  ("i^J,  cv.  19,  cvi.  20). 
Compare  also  jto^  cvi.  14,  cvii.  4 ;  and  the  Hithpa.  -wW  cv. 
3,  cvi.  5,  n?rw  cvi.  47,  V^nn  cvii.  27.  In  all  three  the  poe* 
shows  himself  to  be  especially  familiar  with  Isa.  ch.  xl.-lr.vi 
and  also  with  the  Book  of  Job.  Ps.  cvii.  is  the  fullest  in  re- 
miniscences taken  from  both  these  Books,  and  in  this  Psalm 
the  movement  of  the  poet  is  more  free  without  recapitulating 
history  that  has  been  committed  to  writing.  Everything  there- 
fore favours  the  assertion  that  Ps.  cv.,  cvi.,  and  cvii.  are  a 
"trefoil"  (trifolium)} — two  Hodu-Psalms,  and  a  Kallelujah- 
Psalm  in  the  middle. 

Ps.  cvii.  consists  of  six  groups  with  an  introit,  vers.  1-3, 
and  an  epiphonem,  ver.  43.  The  poet  unrolls  before  the  dis- 
persion of  Israel  that  has  again  attained  to  the  possession  of 
its  native  land  the  pictures  of  divine  deliverances  in  which 
human  history,  and  more  especially  the  history  of  the  exiles,  is 
so  rich.  The  epiphonem  at  the  same  time  stamps  the  hymn  as 
a  consolatory  Psalm  ;  for  those  who  were  gathered  again  out 
of  the  lands  of  the  heathen  nevertheless  still  looked  for  the 
final  redemption  under  the  now  milder,  now  more  despotic 
sceptre  of  the  secular  power. 

Vers.  1-3.    The  introit,  with  the  call  upon  them  to  grateful 
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praise,  is  addressed  to  the  returned  exiles.  The  Psalm  carries 
the  marks  of  its  deutero-Isaianic  character  on  the  very  front  of 
it,  viz. :  "  the  redeemed  of  Jahve,"  taken  from  Isa.  lxii.  12,  cf. 
lxiii.  4,  xxxv.  9  sq. ;  K?i?  as  in  Isa.  lvi.  8,  and  frequently  ;  "  from 
the  north  and  from  the  sea,"  as  in  Isa.  xlix.  12  :  a  the  sea"  (t^) 
here  (as  perhaps  there  also),  side  by  side  with  east,  west,  and 
north,  is  the  south,  or  rather  (since  D"1  is  an  established  usus 
loquendi  for  the  west)  the  south-west,  viz.  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Mediterranean  washing  the  shores  of  Egypt.  With  this 
the  poet  associates  the  thought  of  the  exiles  of  Egypt,  as  with 
TiyftD}  the  exiles  of  the  islands,  i.e.  of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe ; 
he  is  therefore  writing  at  a  period  in  which  the  Jewish  state 
newly  founded  by  the  release  of  the  Babylonian  exiles  had 
induced  the  scattered  fellow-countrymen  in  all  countries  to 
return  home.  Calling  upon  the  redeemed  ones  to  give  thanks 
to  God  the  Redeemer  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  restoration 
of  Israel  may  be  gloriously  perfected  amidst  the  thanksgiving 
of  the  redeemed  ones,  he  forthwith  formulates  the  thanks- 
giving by  putting  the  language  of  thanksgiving  of  the  ancient 
liturgy  (Jer.  xxxiii.  11)  into  their  mouth.  The  nation,  now 
again  established  upon  the  soil  of  the  fatherland,  has,  until  it 
had  acquired  this  again,  seen  destruction  in  every  form  in  a 
strange  land,  and  can  tell  of  the  most  manifold  divine  de- 
liverances. The  call  to  sacrifice  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
is  expanded  accordingly  into  several  pictures  portraying  the 
dangers  of  the  strange  land,  which  are  not  so  much  allegorical, 
personifying  the  Exile,  as  rather  exemplificative. 

Vers.  4-9.  It  has  actually  come  to  pass,  the  first  strophe 
tells  us,  that  they  wandered  in  a  strange  land  through  desert 
and  wastes,  and  seemed  likely  to  have  to  succumb  to  death 
from  hunger.  According  to  ver.  40  and  Isa.  xliii.  19,  it  appears 
that  ver.  4a  ought  to  be  read  ^P?"**'  (Olshausen,  Baur,  and 
Thenius)  ;  but  the  line  is  thereby  lengthened  inelegantly.  The 
two  words,  joined  by  Munach,  stand  in  the  construct  state,  like 
D1K  ana,  Gen.  xvi.  12  :  a  waste  of  a  way  =  eprjfios  686s,  Acts 
viii.  26  (Ewald,  Hitzig),  which  is  better  suited  to  the  poetical 
style  than  that  Sfyj,  as  in  P|D3"ni^p,  and  the  like,  should  be  an 
accusative  of  nearer  definition  (Hengstenberg).  In  connection 
with  3K>io  Ty  the  poet,  who  is  fond  of  this  combination  (vers. 
7,  36,  cf.  35$D"TP3,  Lev.  xxv.  29),  means  any  city  whatever 
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which  mi^ht  afford  the  homeless  ones  a  habitable,  hospitable 
reception.  With  the  perfects,  which  describe  what  has  been 
experienced,  alternates  in  ver.  5b  the  imperfect,  which  shifts  to 
the  way  in  which  anything  comes  about :  their  soul  in  them 
enveloped  itself  (vid.  lxi.  3),  i.e.  was  nigh  upon  extinction. 
With  thefut.  consec.  then  follows  in  ver.  6  the  fact  which  gave 
the  turn  to  the  change  in  their  misfortune.  Their  cry  for 
help,  as  the  imperfect  D?T  implies,  was  accompanied  by  their 
deliverance,  the  fact  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  following  fut. 
consec.  B?TW.  Those  who  have  experienced  such  things  are 
to  confess  to  the  Lord,  with  thanksgiving,  His  loving-kindness 
and  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men.  It  is  not  to 
be  rendered :  His  wonders  (supply  n&y  l^K)  towards  the  chil- 
dren of  men  (Luther,  Olshausen,  and  others).  The  two  ? 
coincide  :  their  thankful  confession  of  the  divine  loving-kind- 
ness and  wondrous  acts  is  not  to  be  addressed  alone  to  Jahve 
Himself,  but  also  to  men,  in  order  that  out  of  what  they  have 
experienced  a  wholesome  fruit  may  spring  forth  for  the  multi- 
tude. np|W  t^DJ  (part.  PoleL  the  e  of  which  is  retained  as  a 
pre-tonic  vowel  in  pause,  cf.  Ixviii.  26  and  on  Job  xx.  27,  Ew. 
§  188,  b)  is,  as  in  Isa.  xxix.  9,  the  thirsting  soul  (from  pwr, 

-A.,  to  urge  forward,  of   the  impulse   and  drawing  of  the 

emotions,  in  Hebrew  to  desire  ardently).  The  preterites  are 
here  an  expression  of  that  which  has  been  experienced,  and 
therefore  of  that  which  has  become  a  fact  of  experience.  In 
superabundant  measure  does  God  uphold  the  languishing  soul 
that  is  in  imminent  danger  of  languishing  away. 

Vers.  10-16.  Others  suffered  imprisonment  and  bonds  ; 
but  through  Him  who  had  decreed  this  as  punishment  for 
them,  they  also  again  reached  the  light  of  freedom.  Just  as 
in  the  first  strophe,  here  too,  as  far  as  VJV  in  ver.  15,  is  all  a 
compound  subject ;  and  in  view  of  this  the  poet  begins  with 
participles.  "  Darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death"  (vid.  xxiii. 
4)  is  an  Isaianic  expression,  Isa.  ix.  1  (where  *5?*  is  construed 
with  3),  xlii.  7  (where  *3B*  is  construed  as  here,  cf.  Gen.  iv.  20, 
Zech.  ii.  11),  just  as  "  bound  in  torture  and  iron"  takes  its  rise 
from  Job  xxxvi.  8.  The  old  expositors  call  it  a  hendiadys  for 
"  torturing  iron"  (after  cv.  18)  ;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  take 
the  one  as  the  general  term  and  the  other  as  the  particular : 
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bound  in  all  sorts  of  affliction  from  which  they  could  not 
break  away,  and  more  particularly  in  iron  bonds  (-^3,  like  the 
Arabic  firzil,  an  iron  fetter,  vid.  on  cv.  18).  In  ver.  11,  which 
calls  to  mind  Isa.  v.  19,  and  with  respect  to  ver.  12,  Isa.  iii.  8, 
the  double  play  upon  the  sound  of  the  words  is  unmistakeable. 
By  *wy  is  meant  the  plan  in  accordance  with  which  God 
governs,  more  particularly  His  final  purpose,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  His  leadings  of  Israel.  Not  only  had  they  nullified 
this  purpose  of  mercy  by  defiant  resistance  ('TJP1?)  against 
God's  commandments  (*!!?K,  Arabic  awdmir,  dmireh)  on  their 
part,  but  they  had  even  blasphemed  it ;  f*NJ,  Deut.  xxxii.  19, 
and  frequently,  or  YW  (proP«  to  pierce,  then  to  treat  roughly), 
is  an  old  Mosaic  designation  of  blasphemy,  Deut.  xxxi.  20, 
Num.  xiv.  11,  23,  xvi.  30.  Therefore  God  thoroughly  humbled 
them  by  afflictive  labour,  and  caused  them  to  stumble  (^3). 
But  when  they  were  driven  to  it,  and  prayed  importunately  to 
Him,  He  helped  them  out  of  their  straits.  The  refrain  varies 
according  to  recognised  custom.  Twice  the  expression  is  Ipjflffl, 
twice  tpyn ;  once  rbw,  then  twice  DJTW,  and  last  of  all  Ofcoyp, 
which  follows  here  in  ver.  14  as  an  alliteration.  The  summary 
condensation  of  the  deliverance  experienced  (ver.  16)  is  moulded 
after  Isa.  xlv.  2.  The  Exile,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  such  like 
a  large  jail  (vid.  e.g.  Isa.  xlii.  7,  22) ;  but  the  descriptions  of  the 
poet  are  not  pictures,  but  examples. 

Vers.  17-22.  Others  were  brought  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave  by  severe  sickness  ;  but  when  they  draw  nigh  in  earnest 
prayer  to  Him  who  appointed  that  they  should  suffer  thus 
on  account  of  their  sins,  He  became  their  Saviour.  P^K  (cf. 
e.g.  Job  v.  3),  like  733  (vid.  xiv.  1),  is  also  an  ethical  notion, 
and  not  confined  to  the  idea  of  defective  intellect  merely.  It 
is  one  who  insanely  lives  only  for  the  passing  hour,  and  ruins 
health,  calling,  family,  and  in  short  himself  and  everything 
belonging  to  him.  Those  who  were  thus  minded,  the  poet 
begins  by  saying,  were  obliged  to  suffer  by  reason  of  (in  con- 
sequence of)  their  wicked  course  of  life.  The  cause  of  their 
days  of  pain  and  sorrow  is  placed  first  by  way  of  emphasis  ; 
and  because  it  has  a  meaning  that  is  related  to  the  past  ^VT)\ 
thereby  comes  all  the  more  easily  to  express  that  which  took 
place  simultaneously  in  the  past.  The  Hithpa.  in  1  Kings  ii. 
26  signifies  to  suffer  willingly  or  intentionally ;  here  :   to  be 
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obliged  to  submit  to  suffering  against  one's  will.  Hengsten- 
berg,  for  example,  construes  it  differently  :  "  Fools  because  of 
their  walk  in  transgression  (more  than  *  because  of  their  trans- 
gression'), and  those  who  because  of  their  iniquities  were 
afflicted — all  food,"  etc.  But  p  beside  *3OT.  has  the  assump- 
tion in  its  favour  of  being  an  affirmation  of  the  cause  of  the 
affliction.  In  ver.  18  the  poet  has  the  Book  of  Job  (ch.  xxxiii. 
20,  22)  before  his  eye.  And  in  connection  with  ver.  20,  direa- 
jeikev  top  \6<yov  avrov  koX  Idaaro  avrous  (LXX.),  no  passage 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  more  vividly  recalled  to  one's  mind 
than  cv.  19,  even  more  than  cxlvii.  18  ;  because  here,  as  in  cv. 
19,  it  treats  of  the  intervention  of  divine  acts  within  the  sphere 
of  human  history,  and  not  of  the  intervention  of  divine  opera- 
tions within  the  sphere  of  the  natural  world.  In  the  natural 
world  and  in  history  the  word  P91)  ^s  God's  messenger  (cv.  19, 
cf .  Isa.  lv.  10  sq.),  and  appears  here  as  a  mediator  of  the  divine 
healing.  Here,  as  in  Job  xxxiii.  23  sq.,  the  fundamental  fact 
of  the  New  Testament  is  announced,  which  Theodoret  on  this 
passage  expresses  in  the  words :  fO  @eo?  Aoyos  evavOpanrrjcra^ 
teal  a7ro<jTaXet5  co?  av6  pooTros  ra  iravToZaiza  twv  y\rv)(wv  Idaaro 
rpavfiara  koX  tovs  BcacfrOapevTas  dveppoocre  Xo^ia/xov^.  The 
LXX.  goes  on  to  render  it :  fcal  ippvaaro  avrovs  etc  rcov 
hiatyOopwv  avT&v,  inasmuch  as  the  translators  derive  Dnirvna* 
from  nrrnsr  (Dan.  vi.  5),  and  this,  as  nn^  elsewhere  (vid.  xvi. 
10),  from  rin^?  hiafyOeipeiVj  which  is  approved  by  Hitzig.  But 
Lam.  iv.  20  is  against  this.     From  nnu>  is  formed  a  noun  rnnt? 

D  T    T  T 

(mnB>)  in  the  signification  a  hollow*  place  (Prov.  xxviii.  10),  the 
collateral  form  of  which,  IVngJ  (WW),  is  inflected  like  JVpn?  plur. 
nirvon  with  a  retention  of  the  substantival  termination.  The 
"  pits"  are  the  deep  afflictions  into  which  they  were  plunged, 
and  out  of  which  God  caused  them  to  escape.  The  suffix  of 
DKETH  avails  also  for  B?»*,  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.  5,  xxx.  31,  Ps. 
cxxxix.  1,  Isa.  xlvi.  5. 

Vers.  23-32.  Others  have  returned  to  tell  of  the  perils  of 
the  sea.  Without  any  allegory  (Hengstenberg)  it  speaks  of 
those  who  by  reason  of  their  calling  traverse  (which  is  expressed 
by  TV  because  the  surface  of  the  sea  lies  below  the  dry  land 
which  slopes  off  towards  the  coast)  the  sea  in  ships  (read 
botinijoth  without  the  article),  and  that  not  as  fishermen,  but 
(as  Luther  has  correctly  understood  the  choice  of  the  word)  in 
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commercial  enterprises.  These  have  seen  the  works  and 
wonders  of  God  in  the  eddying  deep,  i.e.  they  have  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  what  God  can  do  when  in  His  anger  He  calls 
up  the  powers  of  nature,  and  on  the  other  hand  when  He  com- 
passionately orders  them  back  into  their  bounds.  God's  man- 
date (ip^sl  as  in  cv.  31,  34)  brought  it  to  pass  that  a  stormy 
wind  arose  (cf.  ipy,  xxxiii.  9),  and  it  drove  its  (the  sea's)  waves 
on  high,  so  that  the  seafarers  at  one  time  were  tossed  up  to  the 
sky  and  then  hurled  down  again  into  deep  abysses,  and  their 
soul  melted  njna,  in  an  evil,  anxious  mood,  i.e.  lost  all  its  firm- 

t  t  :  7  7  7 

ness.  They  turned  about  in  a  circle  (lairr  from  WH  —  :nn)  and 
reeled  after  the  manner  of  a  drunken  man ;  all  their  wisdom 
swallowed  itself  up,  i.e.  consumed  itself  within  itself,  came  of 
itself  to  nought,  just  as  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  2,  says  in  connection 
with  a  similar  description  of  a  storm  at  sea :  ambiguis  ars  stupet 
ipsa  malis.  The  poet  here  writes  under  the  influence  of  Isa. 
xix.  3,  cf.  14.  But  at  their  importunate  supplication  God  led 
them  forth  out  of  their  distresses  (xxv.  17).  He  turned  the 
raging  storm  into  a  gentle  blowing  (=  njin  HDOT,  1  Kings  xix. 
12).  D*?n  construed  with  ?  here  has  the  sense  of  transporting 
(carrying  over)  into  another  condition  or  state,  as  Apollinaris 
renders  :  avrltca  S'  el<;  avprjv  Trporeprjv  jjbere6r)Ke  OveXKav.  The 
suffix  of  on\?3  cannot  refer  to  the  D^sn  U\D  in  ver.  23,  which  is 
so  far  removed;  u  their  waves"  are  those  with  which  they  had 
to  battle.  These  to  their  joy  became  calm  (pNfif)  and  were  still 
(pnw  as  in  Jonah  i.   11),  and  God  guided  them    1*1  Xiyukva 

6e\rjfiaTO<;  avr&v  (LXX.).    TiriD?  a  hapax-legomenon,  from  ;U. 

(  '.*=>-),  to  shut  in  on  all  sides  and  to  draw  to  one's  self  (root 

*>*,  gyravit,  in  gyrum  egit)y  signifies  a  place  enclosed  round, 

therefore  a  haven,  and  first  of  all  perhaps  a  creek,  to  use  a 
northern  word,  a  fiord.     The  verb  pr\&  in  relation  to  n&>n  is 

'  T  T      T 

the  stronger  word,  like  BO)  in  relation  to  D7.H  in  the  history  of 
the  Flood.  Those  who  have  been  thus  marvellously  rescued  are 
then  called  upon  thankfully  to  praise  God  their  Deliverer  in 
the  place  where  the  national  church  assembles,  and  where  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation  sit  in  council ;  therefore,  as  it  seems,  in  the 
Temple  and  in  the  Forum.* 


*  In  exact  editions  like  Norzi,  Heidenheim,  and  Baer's,  before  vers.  23, 
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Now  follow  two  more  groups  without  the  two  beautiful  and 
impressive  refrains  with  which,  the  four  preceding  groups  are 
interspersed.  The  structure  is  less  artistic,  and  the  transitions 
here  and  there  abrupt  and  awkward.  One  might  say  that  these 
two  groups  are  inferior  to  the  rest,  much  as  the  speeches  of 
Elihu  are  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  Book  of  Job.  That  they 
are,  however,  nevertheless  from  the  hand  of  the  very  same  poet 
is  at  once  seen  from  the  continued  dependence  upon  the  Book 
of  Job  and  Isaiah.  Hengstenberg  sees  in  vers.  33-42  "the 
song  with  which  they  exalt  the  Lord  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people  and  upon  the  seat  of  the  elders."  But  the  materia  laudis 
is  altogether  different  from  that  which  is  to  be  expected  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  calls  to  praise.  Nor  is  it  any  the  more 
clear  to  us  that  vers.  33  sq.  refer  to  the  overthrow  of  Babylon, 
and  vers.  35  sqq.  to  the  happy  turn  of  affairs  that  took  place 
simultaneously  for  Israel ;  ver.  35  does  not  suit  Canaan,  and 
the  expressions  in  vers.  36  sq.  would  be  understood  in  too  low  a 
sense.  No,  the  poet  goes  on  further  to  illustrate  the  helpful 
government  of  God  the  just  and  gracious  One,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  experiences  in  his  mind  in  connection  therewith,  of  which 
the  dispersion  of  Israel  in  all  places  can  sing  and  speak. 

Vers.  33-38.  Since  in  ver.  36  the  historical  narration  is 
still  continued,  a  meaning  relating  to  the  cotemporaneous  past 
is  also  retrospectively  given  to  the  two  correlative  Dfe^.  It  now 
goes  on  to  tell  what  those  who  have  now  returned  have  observed 
and  experienced  in  their  own  case.  Ver.  33a  sounds  like  Isa. 
1.  26;  ver.  336  like  Isa.  xxxv.  7a;  and  ver.  35  takes  its  rise 
from  Isa.  xli.  186.  The  juxtaposition  of  *KtfD  and  tfNB?,  since 
Deut.  viii.  15,  belongs  to  the  favourite  antithetical  alliterations, 
e.g.  Isa.  lxi.  3.  rin<?0,  that  which  is  salty  (LXX.  cf.  Sir.  xxxix. 
23  :  a\fjLr))y  is,  as  in  Job  xxxix.  6,  the  name  for  the  uncultivated, 
barren  steppe.  A  land  that  has  been  laid  waste  for  the  punish- 
ment of  its  inhabitants  has  very  often  been  changed  into 
flourishing  fruitful  fields  under  the  hands  of  a  poor  and  grate- 
ful generation ;  and  very  often  a  land  that  has  hitherto  lain 
uncultivated  and  to  all  appearance  absolutely  unprofitable  has 


24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  40  there  stand  reversed  Nuns  (p312n  pu,  in  the 
language  of  the  Masora  rvnrOJD  pu)>  as  before  Num.  x.  35  and  between 
i.  i3G  aud  xi.  1  (nine  in  all).     Their  signification  is  unknown. 
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developed  an  unexpected  fertility.  The  exiles  to  whom 
Jeremiah  writes,  eh.  xxix.  5  :  Build  ye  houses  and  settle  down, 
and  plant  gardens  and  eat  their  fruity  may  frequently  have 
experienced  this  divine  blessing.  Their  industry  and  their 
knowledge  also  did  their  part,  but  looked  at  in  a  right  light,  it 
was  not  their  own  work  but  God's  work  that  their  settlement 
prospered,  and  that  they  continually  spread  themselves  wider 
and  possessed  a  not  small,  i.e.  (cf.  2  Kings  iv.  3)  a  very  large, 
stock  of  cattle. 

Vers.  39-43.  But  it  also  came  to  pass  that  it  went  ill  with 
them,  inasmuch  as  their  flourishing  prosperous  condition  drew 
down  upon  them  the  envy  of  the  powerful  and  tyrannical  ; 
nevertheless  God  put  an  end  to  tyranny,  and  always  brought 
His  people  again  to  honour  and  strength.  Hitzig  is  of  opinion 
that  ver.  39  goes  back  into  the  time  when  things  were  different 
with  those  who,  according  to  vers.  36-38,  had  thriven.  The 
modus  consecutivus  is  sometimes  used  thus  retrospectively  (yid. 
Isa.  xxxvii.  5)  ;  here,  however,  the  symmetry  of  the  continua- 
tion from  vers.  36-38,  and  the  change  which  is  expressed  in 
ver.  39a  in  comparison  with  ver.  385,  require  an  actual  conse- 
cution in  that  which  is  narrated.  They  became  few  and  came 
down,  were  reduced  (pn&,  cf.  Prov.  xiv.  19  :  to  come  to  ruin, 
or  to  be  overthrown),  a  coarctatione  malitios  et  mosroris.  ^V  is 
the  restraint  of  despotic  rule,  njn  the  evil  they  had  to  suffer 
under  such  restraint,  and  fa")  sorrow,  which  consumed  their 
life.  "IVJJD  has  Tarcha  and  r\yi  Munach  (instead  of  Mercha 
and  Mugrashy  vid.  Accentuationssysteniy  xviii.  2).  There  is  no 
reason  for  departing  from  this  interpunction  and  rendering : 
"  through  tyranny,  evil,  and  sorrow.''  What  is  stiff  and 
awkward  in  the  progress  of  the  description  arises  from  the  fact 
that  ver.  40  is  borrowed  from  Job  xii.  21,  24,  and  that  the 
poet  is  not  willing  to  make  any  change  in  these  sublime  words. 
The  version  shows  how  we  think  the  relation  of  the  clauses  is 
to  be  apprehended.  Whilst  He  pours  out  His  wrath  upon 
tyrants  in  the  contempt  of  men  that  comes  upon  them,  and 
makes  them  fugitives  who  lose  themselves  in  the  terrible  waste, 
He  raises  the  needy  and  those  hitherto  despised  and  ill-treated 
on  high  out  of  the  depth  of  their  affliction,  and  makes  families 
like  a  flock,  i.e.  makes  their  families  so  increase,  that  they  come 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a  merrily  gamboling  and  numerous 
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flock.  Just  as  this  figure  points  back  to  Job  xxi.  11,  so  ver.  42 
is  made  up  out  of  Job  xxii.  19,  v.  16.  The  sight  of  this  act 
of  recognition  on  the  part  of  God  of  those  who  have  been 
wrongfully  oppressed  gives  joy  to  the  upright,  and  all  roguery 
(n^y  vid.  xcii.  16)  has  its  mouth  closed,  i.e.  its  boastful 
insolence  is  once  for  all  put  to  silence.  In  ver.  43  the  poet 
makes  the  strains  of  his  Psalm  die  away  after  the  example  of 
Hosea,  ch.  xiv.  10  [9],  in  the  nota  bene  expressed  after  the 
manner  of  a  question  :  Who  is  wise — he  will  or  let  him  keep 
this,  i.e.  bear  it  well  in  mind.  The  transition  to  the  jussive 
together  with  a  change  of  number  is  rendered  natural  by  the 
fact  that  D^n  **?>  as  m  Hos.  loc.  cit.  (cf.  Jer.  ix.  11,  Esth.  v.  6, 
and  without  Waw  apod.  Judg.  vii.  3,  Prov.  ix.  4,  16),  is  equi- 
valent to  quisquis  sapiens  est.  'fl  ^pn  (*[jpn)  are  the  manifesta- 
tions of  mercy  or  loving-kindness  in  which  God's  ever-enduring 
mercy  unfolds  itself  in  history.  He  who  is  wise  has  a  good 
memory  for  and  a  clear  understanding  of  this. 
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TWO  ELOHIMIC  FRAGMENTS  BROUGHT  TOGETHER. 

2  CONFIDENT  is  my  heart,  Elohim, 
I  will  sing  and  play  upon  the  harp, 
Yea,  this  shall  my  glory  do. 

3  Awake  up,  O  harp  and  cithern, 
I  will  awake  the  morning  dawn  ! 

4  I  will  praise  Thee  among  the  peoples,  Jahve, 
And  praise  Thee  upon  the  harp  among  the  nations. 

5  For  great  beyond  the  heavens  is  Thy  mercy,  Elohim, 
And  unto  the  clouds  Thy  truth. 

6  Oh  show  Thyself  exalted  above  the  heavens,  Elohim, 
And  above  the  whole  earth  Thy  glory  ! 

7  In  order  that  Thy  beloved  may  be  delivered — 
Save  now  with  Thy  right  hand  and  answer  me ! 

8  Elohim  hath  promised  in  His  holiness  i 
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I  shall  rejoice,  I  shall  portion  out  Shechem, 
And  measure  out  the  valley  of  Succoth. 
9  Mine  is  Gilead,  mine  Manasseh, 

And  Ephraim  is  the  helm  of  my  head, 
Judah  is  my  sceptre, 
20  Moab  is  my  wash-pot, 

Upon  Edom  I  cast  my  shoe, 
Over  Philistia  I  shout  for  joy. 

11  Who  will  conduct  me  to  the  fortified  city, 
Who  will  bring  me  to  Edom  ?  ! 

12  Hast  not  Thou,  Elohim,  cast  us  off, 

And  goest  not  forth,  Elohim,  with  our  armies  ? — 

13  Grant  us  deliverance  from  the  oppressor, 
Yea,  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

14  In  Elohim  shall  we  obtain  the  victory, 
And  He  will  tread  down  our  oppressors. 

The  TNN  in  ver.  4  and  the  whole  contents  of  this  Psalm 
is  the  echo  to  the  Vtin  of  the  preceding  Psalm.  It  is  inscribed 
a  Psalm-song  by  David,  but  only  because  it  is  compiled  out  of 
ancient  Davidic  materials.  The  fact  of  the  absence  of  the 
TOD^  makes  it  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  of  later  origin. 
Two  Davidic  Psalm-pieces  in  the  Elohimic  style  are  here,  with 
trifling  variations,  just  put  together,  not  soldered  together,  and 
taken  out  of  their  original  historical  connection.  That  a  poet 
like  David  would  thus  compile  a  third  out  of  two  of  his  own 
songs  (Hengstenberg)  is  not  conceivable. 

Vers.  2-6.  This  first  half  is  taken  from  Ps.  lvii.  8-12. 
The  repetition  of  confident  is  my  heart  in  Ps.  lvii.  is  here 
omitted ;  and  in  place  of  it  the  "  my  glory"  of  the  exclama- 
tion, awake  my  glory,  is  taken  up  to  "  I  will  sing  and  will  harp" 
as  a  more  minute  definition  of  the  subject  (yid,  on  iii.  5)  :  He 
will  do  it,  yea,  his  soul  with  all  its  godlike  powers  shall  do  it. 
Jahve  in  ver.  4  is  transformed  out  of  the  Adonaj ;  and  Waw 
copul.  is  inserted  both  before  ver.  Ab  and  ver.  6&,  contrary  to 
Ps.  lvii.  byp,  ver.  5a  (as  in  Esth.  iii.  1),  would  be  a  pleasing 
change  for  *W  if  ver.  5a  followed  5b  and  the  definition  of 
magnitude  did  not  retrograde  instead  of  heightening.     More- 
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over  xxxvi.  6,  Jer.  li.  9  (cf.  by  in  cxiii.  4,  cxlviii.  13)  favour 
ny  in  opposition  to  ?yn. 

Vers.  7-14.  Ps.  lx.  7-14  forms  this  second  half.  The 
clause  expressing  the  purpose  with  |y»?,  as  in  its  original,  has 
the  following  nywn  for  its  principal  clause  upon  which  it 
depends.  Instead  of  *3?SJ.,  which  one  might  have  expected,  the 
expression  used  here  is  W\  without  any  interchange  of  the 
mode  of  writing  and  of  reading  it ;  many  printed  copies  have 
V}V\  here  also ;  Baer,  following  Norzi,  correctly  has  ^?V\.  In- 
stead of  y!  ...  v,  lx.  9,  we  here  read  y  .  .  .  y,  which  is  less 
soaring.  And  instead  of  Cry  aloud  concerning  me,  0  Pldlistia 
(the  plaintive  cry  of  the  vanquished),  it  here  is,  Over  Pldlistia 
do  I  shout  for  joy  (the  triumphant  cry  of  the  victor)  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  which  Hupfeld  wishes  to  take  *JttjfaTin  in  the  former 
as  infinitive  :  "  over  (yV  instead  of  y^)  Philistia  is  my  shouting 
for  joy"  (*W^"jr,J?  instead  of  ^Vnn»7?  since  the  infinitive  does 
not  admit  of  this  pausal  form  of  the  imperative).  For  TlVO  vy 
we  have  here  the  more  usual  form  of  expression  "TC^O  Ty.  Ver, 
12a  is  weakened  by  the  omission  of  the  nriK  (*fen). 
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IMPRECATION  UPON  THE  CURSER  WHO  PREFERS  THE 
CURSE  TO  THE  BLESSING. 

1  GOD  of  my  praise,  be  not  silent ! 

2  For  a  wicked  mouth  and  a  deceitful  mouth  have  they 

opened  against  me, 
They  have  spoken  against  me  with  a  lying  tongue, 

3  And  with  animosities  have  they  surrounded  me 
And  fought  against  me  without  cause. 

4  For  my  love  they  make  themselves  hostile  to  me, 
Whilst  I  am  all  prayer ; 

5  And  have  requited  me  with  evil  for  good, 
And  with  hatred  for  my  love. 

6  Set  Thou  a  wicked  man  over  him, 
And  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand ; 
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7  If  he  is  judged,  let  him  come  off  as  a  wicked  man, 
And  let  his  prayer  become  sin. 

8  Let  his  days  be  few, 

His  office  let  another  take. 

9  Let  his  children  become  orphans, 
And  his  wife  a  widow, 

10  And  let  his  children  wander  to  and  fro  begging, 
And  let  them  entreat  far  from  their  ruins. 

11  Let  the  creditor  surround  with  snares  all  that  he  hath, 
And  let  strangers  spoil  what  his  labour  hath  gained. 

12  Let  there  be  no  one  to  continue  kindness  to  him, 
And  let  no  one  bestow  [anything]  upon  his  orphans. 

13  Let  his  posterity  be  rooted  out, 

In  the  next  generation  let  their  name  be  blotted  out. 

14  Let  the  guilt  of  his  fathers  be  remembered  with  Jahve, 
And  let  the  sin  of  his  mother  not  be  blotted  out, 

15  Let  them  be  always  before  Jahve, 

And  may  He  cut  off  their  memory  from  the  earth. 

16  Because  he  hath  not  remembered  to  show  kindness, 
And  hath  persecuted  a  man  wretched  and  poor, 
And  terrified  of  heart,  to  put  him  to  death. 

17  He  hath  loved  the  curse,  and  it  hath  come  upon  him  ; 
And  he  delighted  not  in  blessing,  and  it  remained  far 

from  him. 

18  He  clothed  himself  in  cursing  as  his  garment, 
And  it  pressed  like  water  into  his  bowels, 
And  like  oil  into  his  bones. 

19  So  let  it  become  unto  him  as  a  coat  in  which  he  covereth 

himself, 
And  as  a  girdle  which  he  continually  putteth  on. 

20  This  is  the  reward  of  mine  adversaries  from  Jahve, 
And  of  those  who  speak  evil  concerning  my  soul. 

21  But  do  Thou,  Jahve  Lord,  act  for  me  for  Thy  Name's 

sake ; 
Because  Thy  loving-kindness  is  good,  deliver  Thou  me  ! 

22  For  I  am  wretched  and  poor, 

And  my  heart  is  pierced  within  me. 
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23  As  a  shadow,  when  it  lengtheneth,  am  I  gone, 
I  am  scared  away  as  a  locust. 

24  My  knees  knock  together  through  fasting, 
And  my  flesh  is  fallen  away  from  fatness. 

25  And  I  am  become  a  reproach  to  them, 
They  see  me,  they  shake  their  head. 

26  Succour  me,  Jahve  my  God, 

Help  me  according  to  Thy  loving-kindness, 

27  That  they  may  know  that  this  is  Thy  hand, 
Thou,  Jahve,  hast  done  it. 

28  They  curse,  but  Thou  blessest ; 

They  arise  and  are  ashamed,  and  Thy  servant  is  glad. 

29  Mine  adversaries  shall  clothe  themselves  with  reproach, 
And  envelope  themselves  as  with  a  mantle  with  their  own 

shame. 

30  I  will  give  thanks  greatly  unto  Jahve  with  my  mouth, 
And  in  the  midst  of  many  will  I  praise  Him, 

31  That  He  placeth  Himself  at  the  right  hand  of  the  po^r, 
To  help  him  against  the  judges  of  his  soul. 

The  fHitf,  corresponding  like  an  echo  to  the  mn  of  Ps.  cvii., 
is  also  found  here  in  ver.  30.  But  Ps.  cix.  is  most  closely 
related  to  Ps.  lxix.  Anger  concerning  the  ungodly  who  requite 
love  with  ingratitude,  who  persecute  innocence  and  desire  the 
curse  instead  of  the  blessing,  has  here  reached  its  utmost  bound. 
The  imprecations  are  not,  however,  directed  against  a  multi- 
tude as  in  Ps.  lxix.,  but  their  whole  current  is  turned  against 
one  person.  Is  this  Doeg  the  Edomite,  or  Cush  the  Benjamite  ? 
We  do  not  know.  The  marks  of  Jeremiah's  hand,  which  raised 
a  doubt  about  the  TfT?  of  Ps.  lxix.,  are  wanting  here ;  and  if 
the  development  of  the  thoughts  appears  too  diffuse  and  over- 
loaded to  be  suited  to  David,  and  also  many  expressions  (as  the 
inflected  BVD  in  ver.  8,  the  nK33,  which  is  explained  by  the 
Syriac,  in  ver.  16,  and  the  half-passive  bbn  in  ver.  22)  look  as 
though  they  belong  to  the  later  period  of  the  language,  yet  we 
feel  on  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  any  certain  echoes  of 
older  models.  For  in  the  parallels  ver.  6,  cf.  Zech.  iii.  1,  and 
vers.  18,  296,  cf.  Isa.  lix.  17,  it  is  surely  not  the  mutual  rela- 
tionship but  the  priority  that  is  doubtful ;  ver.  22,  however,  in 
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relation  to  lv.  5  (cf.  ver.  4  with  lv.  5)  is  a  variation  such  as  is 
also  allowable  in  one  and  the  same  poet  (e.g.  in  the  refrains). 
The  anathemas  that  are  here  poured  forth  more  extensively 
than  anywhere  else  speak  in  favour  of  David,  or  at  least  of  his 
situation.  They  are  explained  by  the  depth  of  David's  consci- 
ousness that  he  is  the  anointed  of  Jahve,  and  by  his  contempla- 
tion of  himself  in  Christ.  The  persecution  of  David  was  a  sin 
not  only  against  David  himself,  but  also  against  the  Christ  in 
him ;  and  because  Christ  is  in  David,  the  outbursts  of  the  Old 
Testament  wrathful  spirit  take  the  prophetic  form,  so  that  this 
Psalm  also,  like  Ps.  xxii.  and  lxix.,  is  a  typically  prophetic 
Psalm,  inasmuch  as  the  utterance  of  the  type  concerning  him- 
self is  carried  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  beyond  himself,  and 
thus  the  dpa  is  raised  to  the  irpo^rela  iv  etSet  apas  (Chry- 
sostom).  These  imprecations  are  not,  however,  appropriate  in 
the  mouth  of  the  suffering  Saviour.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  Zion 
but  of  Sinai  which  here  speaks  out  of  the  mouth  of  David ;  the 
spirit  of  Elias,  which,  according  to  Luke  ix.  55,  is  not  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  wrathful  spirit  is  overpowered 
in  the  New  Testament  by  the  spirit  of  love.  But  these 
anathemas  are  still  not  on  this  account  so  many  beatings  of  the 
air.  There  is  in  them  a  divine  energy,  as  in  the  blessing  and 
cursing  of  every  man  who  is  united  to  God,  and  more  especially 
of  a  man  whose  temper  of  mind  is  such  as  David's.  They 
possess  the  same  power  as  the  prophetical  threatenings,  and  in 
this  sense  they  are  regarded  in  the  New  Testament  as  fulfilled 
in  the  son  of  perdition  (John  xvii.  12).  To  the  generation  of 
the  time  of  Jesus  they  were  a  deterrent  warning  not  to  offend 
against  the  Holy  One  of  God,  and  this  Psalmus  Ischarioticus 
(Acts  i.  20)  will  ever  be  such  a  mirror  of  warning  to  the  enemies 
and  persecutors  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Vers.  1-5.  A  sigh  for  help  and  complaints  of  ungrateful 
persecutors  form  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm.  "  God  of  my 
praise  "  is  equivalent  to  God,  who  art  my  praise,  Jer.  xvii.  14, 
cf.  Deut.  x.  21.  The  God  whom  the  Psalmist  has  hitherto  had 
reason  to  praise  will  also  now  show  Himself  to  him  as  worthy 
to  be  praised.  Upon  this  faith  he  bases  the  prayer :  be  not 
silent  (xxviii.  1,  xxxv.  22)  !  A  mouth  such  as  belongs  to  the 
"  wicked,"  a  mouth  out  of  which  comes  u  deceit,"  have  they 
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opened  against  him ;  they  have  spoken  with  him  a  tongue 
(accusative,  vid.  on  lxiv.  6),  i.e.  a  language,  of  falsehood.  ""?:n 
of  things  and  utterances  as  in  xxxv.  20.  It  would  be  capri- 
cious  to  take  the  suffix  of  *n?n«  in  ver.  4  as  genit.  object,  (love 
which  they  owe  me),  and  in  ver.  5  as  genit.  subject. ;  from 
xxxviii.  21  it  may  be  seen  that  the  love  which  he  has  shown  to 
them  is  also  meant  in  ver.  4.  The  assertion  that  he  is  u  prayer" 
is  intended  to  say  that  he,  repudiating  all  revenge  of  himself, 
takes  refuse  in  God  in  prayer  and  commits  his  cause  into  His 
hands.  They  have  loaded  him  with  evil  for  good,  and  hatred 
for  the  love  he  has  shown  to  them.  Twice  he  lays  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  love  which  they  have  requited  to  him  with 
its  opposite.  Perfects  alternate  with  aorists :  it  is  no  enmity 
of  yesterday ;  the  imprecations  that  follow  presuppose  an  in- 
flexible obduracy  on  the  side  of  the  enemies. 

Vers.  6-10.  The  writer  now  turns  to  one  among  the  many, 
and  in  the  angry  zealous  fervour  of  despised  love  calls  down 
God's  judgment  upon  him.  To  call  down  a  higher  power, 
more  particularly  for  punishment,  upon  any  one  is  expressed 
by  by  (Tipsn)  lj5S,  Jer.  xv.  3,  Lev.  xxvi.  16.  The  tormentor  of 
innocence  shall  find  a  superior  executor  who  will  bring  him 
before  the  tribunal  (which  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  legis  actio 
per  manus  injectionem).  The  judgment  scene  in  vers.  65,  la 
shows  that  this  is  what  is  intended  in  ver.  6a :  At  the  right 
hand  is  the  place  of  the  accuser,  who  in  this  instance  will  not 
rest  before  the  damnatus  es  has  been  pronounced.  He  is  called 
\ti&9  which  is  not  to  be  understood  here  after  1  Sam.  xxix.  4, 
2  Sam.  xix.  23  [22],  but  after  Zech.  hi.  1,  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  if 
not  directly  of  Satan,  still  of  a  superhuman  (cf.  Num.  xxii.  22) 
being  which  opposes  him,  by  appearing  before  God  as  his 
tcarrjycdp ;  for  according  to  ver.  la  the  \tiw  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
accuser,  and  according  to  lb  God  as  Judge.  V^"J  has  the  sense 
of  reus,  and  N£  refers  to  the  publication  of  the  sentence.  Ver. 
lb  wishes  that  his  prayer,  viz.  that  by  which  he  w^ould  wish  to 
avert  the  divine  sentence  of  condemnation,  may  become  nNBn7, 
not:  a  missing  of  the  mark,  i.e.  ineffectual  (Thenius),  but, 
according  to  the  usual  signification  of  the  word :  a  sin,  viz. 
because  it  proceeds  from  despair,  not  from  true  penitence.  In 
ver.  8  the  incorrigible  one  is  wished  an  untimely  death  (2st?yD 
as  in  one  other  instance  only,  Eccles.  v.  1)  and  the  loss  of  his 
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office.  The  LXX.  renders :  irjv  eTnaKOTrrjv  avrov  \df3oi 
erepos.  H'npQ  really  signifies  the  office  of  overseer,  oversight, 
office,  and  the  one  individual  must  have  held  a  prominent 
position  among  the  enemies  of  the  psalmist.  Having  died  off 
from  this  position  before  his  time,  he  shall  leave  behind  him  a 
family  deeply  reduced  in  circumstances,  whose  former  dwelling- 
place — he  was  therefore  wealthy — becomes  "ruins."  His 
children  wander  up  and  down  far  from  these  ruins  (|p  as  e.g. 
in  Judg.  v.  11,  Job  xxviii.  4)  and  beg  (E'TJ,  like  Trpoa-atrelv, 
iiraLTetv,  Sir.  xl.  28  =  Dpi  tfga,  xxxvii.  25)/  Instead  of  «htj 
the  reading  *&jn*J1  is  also  found.  A  Poel  is  now  and  then 
formed  from  the  strong  verbs  also,*  in  the  inflexion  of  which 
the  Cholem  is  sometimes  shortened  to  Kametz  chatuph  ;  vid.  the 
forms  of  |t5v,  to  slander,  in  ci.  5,  "HCfe,  to  sketch,  mark  out  in 
outline,  Isa.  xliv.  13,  cf.  also  Job  xx.  26  0n.?^?^)  and  Isa»  lxii. 
9  (according  to  the  reading  VQpxp).  To  read  the  Kametz  in 
these  instances  as  a,  and  to  regard  these  forms  as  resolved  Piels, 
is,  in  connection  with  the  absence  of  the  Metheg,  contrary  to 
the  meaning  of  the  pointing ;  on  purpose  to  guard  against  this 
way  qf  reading  it,  correct  codices  have  W^JJ  (cf.  Lxix.  19),  which 
Baer  has  adopted. 

Vers.  11-15.     The  Piel  t?jM  properly  signifies  to  catch  in 

snares;  here,  like  the  Arabic  yHiu,  II.,  IV.,  corresponding  to  the 

Latin  obligate  (as  referring  to  the  creditor's  right  of  claim)  ; 
nbb  is  the  name  for  the  creditor  as  he  who  gives  time  for  pay- 
ment, gives  credit  (vid.  Isa.  xxiv.  2).  In  ver.  12  ion  tj^d,  to 
draw  out  mercy,  is  equivalent  to  causing  it  to  continue  and 
last,  xxxvi.  11,  cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  3.  ^IC!**,  ver.  13a,  does  not 
signify  his  future,  but  as  ver.  136  (cf.  xxxvii.  38)  shows :  his 
posterity.  fiN"V?np  \T  is  not  merely  exscindatur,  but  exscindenda 
sit  (Ezek.  xxx.  16,  cf.  Josh.  ii.  6),  just  as  in  other  instances 
?  n\i  corresponds  to  the  active  fut.  periphrasticum,  e.g.  Gen.  xv. 
12,  Isa.  xxxvii.  26.  With  reference  to  nts*  instead  of  riB*  (con- 
tracted from  «"1^),  vid.  Ges.  §  75,  rem.  8.     A  Jewish  acrostic 


*  In  connection  with  the  stroDg  verb  it  frequently  represents  the  Piel 
which  does  not  occur,  as  with  fcrn,  |b6,  DBE>,  or  even  represents  the 
Piel  which,  as  in  the  case  of  bhb?,  is  already  made  use  of  in  another  signi- 
fication (Piel,  to  root  out ;  Poel,  to  take  root). 
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interpretation  of  the  name  *£  runs :  i"»fl  SW  Tt&[.  This  curse 
shall  overtake  the  family  of  the  vlbs  t?}?  airaikeias.  All  the 
sins  of  his  parents  and  ancestors  shall  remain  indelible  above 
before  God  the  Judge,  and  here  below  the  race,  equally  guilty, 
shall  be  rooted  out  even  to  its  memory,  i.e.  to  the  last  trace 
of  it. 

Vers.  16-20.  He  whom  he  persecuted  with  a  thirst  for 
blood,  was,  apart  from  this,  a  great  sufferer,  bowed  down  and 
poor  and  3n?  nN33,  of  terrified,  confounded  heart.  LXX. 
/caravevvyfjuevov  (Jerome,  compunction) ;  but  the  stem-word  is 

not  KD3  (hm),  root  "p  (vol.  i.  425),  but  nxs,  Syriac  ]jo,  cogn. 

n?}2y  to  cause  to  come  near,  to  meet.  The  verb,  and  more 
especially  in  Niph.,  is  proved  to  be  Hebrew  by  Dan.  xi.  30. 
Such  an  one  who  without  anything  else  is  of  a  terrified  heart, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  been  made  to  feel  the  wrath  of  God  most 
keenly,  this  man  has  persecuted  with  a  deadly  hatred.  He  had 
experienced  kindness  (*lDn)  in  a  high  degree,  but  he  blotted  out 
of  his  memory  that  which  he  had  experienced,  not  for  an 
instant  imagining  that  he  too  on  his  part  had  to  exercise  "ion. 
The  Poel  nrriD  instead  of  IVDIJ  points  to  the  agonizing  death 
(Isa.  liii.  9,  cf.  Ezek.  xxviii.  10  '•nio)  to  which  he  exposes  God's 
anointed.  The  fate  of  the  shedder  of  blood  is  not  expressed 
after  the  manner  of  a  wish  in  vers.  16-18,  but  in  the  historical 
form,  as  being  the  result  that  followed  of  inward  necessity  from 
the  matter  of  fact  of  the  course  which  he  had  himself  deter- 
mined upon.  The  verb  Nia  seq.  ace.  signifies  to  surprise, 
suddenly  attack  any  one,  as  in  Isa.  xli.  25.  The  three  figures 
in  ver.  18  are  climactic :  he  has  clothed  himself  in  cursing,  he 
has  drunk  it  in  like  water  (Job  xv.  16,  xxxiv.  7),  it  has  pene- 
trated even  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  like  the  oily  prepara- 
tions which  are  rubbed  in  and  penetrate  to  the  bones.  In  ver. 
19  the  emphasis  rests  upon  ntajp  and  upon  *P&ft.  The  summar- 
izing ver.  20  is  the  close  of  a  strophe.  npV^?  an  earned  reward, 
here  punishment  incurred,  is  especially  frequent  in  Isa.  ch. 
xl.-lxvi.,  e.g.  xlix.  4,  xl.  10 ;  it  also  occurs  once  even  in  the 
Tora,  Lev.  xix.  13.  Those  who  answer  the  loving  acts  of  the 
righteous  with  such  malevolence  in  word  and  in  deed  commit  a 
6atanic  sin  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness.  The  curse  is  the 
fruit  of  their  own  choice  and  deed.     Arnobius :  Nota  ex  arbitrio 
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tvenisse  ut  nollet,  propter  hceresim,  quo?  dicit  Deum  alios  pro?- 
destinasse  ad  benedictionemy  alios  ad  maledictionem. 

Vers.  21-25.  The  thunder  and  liodrtnin£  are  n0w  as  it  were 
followed  by  a  shower  of  tears  of  deep  sorrowful  complaint. 
Ps.  cix.  here  just  as  strikingly  accords  with  Ps.  lxix.,  as  Ps. 
lxix.  does  writh  Ps.  xxii.  in  the  last  strophe  but  one.  The 
twofold  name  Jahve  Adonaj  (yid.  Symbolo?,  p.  16)  corresponds 
to  the  deep-breathed  complaint.  Nfltf  nfc?^  deal  with  me,  i.e. 
succouring  me,  does  not  greatly  differ  from  y  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  6. 
The  confirmation,  ver.  215,  runs  like  lxix.  17  :  Thy  loving- 
kindness  is  niD,  absolutely  good,  the  ground  of  everything  that 
is  good  and  the  end  of  all  evil.  Hitzig  conjectures,  as  in  lxix. 
17,  1*lDn  2iD3,  "  according  to  the  goodness  of  Thy  loving- 
kindness;"  but  this  formula  is  without  example:  "for  Thy 
loving-kindness  is  good  "  is  a  statement  of  the  motive  placed 
first  and  corresponding  to  the  "for  Thy  Name's  sake."  In 
ver.  22  (a  variation  of  lv.  5)  ??n,  not  3vn,  is  traditional ;  this 
^n,  as  being  verb,  denom.  from  i>bn,  signifies  to  be  pierced, 
and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  S^n  (cf.  Luke  ii.  35).  The 
metaphor  of  the  shadow  in  ver.  23  is  as  in  cii.  12.  When  the 
day  declines,  the  shadow  lengthens,  it  becomes  longer  and 
longer  (Virgil,  majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrai),  till 
it  vanishes  in  the  universal  darkness.  Thus  does  the  life  of 
the  sufferer  pass  away.  The  poet  intentionally  uses  the  Niph. 
*Jwn?.  (another  reading  is  HJOTna ) ;  it  is  a  power  rushing  upon 
him  from  without  that  drives  him  away  thus  after  the  manner 
of  a  shadow  into  the  night.  The  locust  or  grasshopper  (apart 
from  the  plague  of  the  locusts)  is  proverbial  as  being  a  defence- 
less, inoffensive  little  creature  that  is  soon  driven  away,  Job 
xxxix.  20.  "iJtt?,  to  be  shaken  out  or  off  (cf.  Arabic  na'icra,  a 
water-wheel  that  fills  its  clay-vessels  in  the  river  and  empties 
them  out  above,  and  "W^n,  Zech.  xi.  16,  where  Hitzig  wishes  to 
read  "Wj>n,  dispulsio  =  dispulsi).  The  fasting  in  ver.  24  is  the 
result  of  the  loathing  of  all  food  which  sets  in  with  deep  grief. 
|D$D  CTJ3  signifies  to  waste  away  so  that  there  is  no  more  fat 
left.*     In  ver.  25  ^K  is  designedly  rendered  prominent :  in  this 


*  The  verbal  group  fc»TD,  "1113,  J^>  n,<^,  etc.  has  the  primary  signi- 
fication of  withdrawal  and  taking  away  or  decrease ;  to  deny  is  the  same 
as  to  withdraw  from  agreement,  and  he  becomes  thin  from  whom  the  fat 
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the  form  of  his  affliction  he  is  the  butt  of  their  reproaching, 
and  they  shake  their  heads  doubtfully,  looking  upon  him  as 
one  who  is  punished  of  God  beyond  all  hope,  and  giving  him 
up  for  lost.     It  is  to  be  interpreted  thus  after  lxix.  11  sq. 

Vers.  26-31.  The  cry  for  help  is  renewed  in  the  closing 
strophe,  and  the  Psalm  draws  to  a  close  very  similarly  to  Ps. 
lxix.  and  xxii.,  with  a  joyful  prospect  of  the  end  of  the  afflic- 
tion. In  ver.  27  the  hand  of  God  stands  in  contrast  to  acci- 
dent, the  work  of  men,  and  his  own  efforts.  All  and  each  one 
will  undeniably  perceive,  when  God  at  length  interposes,  that 
it  is  His  hand  which  here  does  that  which  was  impossible  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  that  it  is  His  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  affliction  and  in  the  issue  of  it.  He  blesses  him 
whom  men  curse  :  they  arise  without  attaining  their  object, 
whereas  His  servant  can  rejoice  in  the  end  of  his  affliction. 
The  futures  in  ver.  29  are  not  now  again  imprecations,  but  an 
expression  of  believingly  confident  hope.  In  correct  texts  7^03 
has  Mem  raphatum.  The  "  many"  are  the  "  congregation" 
(vid.  xxii.  23).  In  the  case  of  the  marvellous  deliverance  of 
this  sufferer  the  congregation  or  church  has  the  pledge  of  its 
own  deliverance,  and  a  bright  mirror  of  the  loving-kindness  of 
its  God.  The  sum  of  the  praise  and  thanksgiving  follows  in 
ver.  31,  where  *3  signifies  quod,  and  is  therefore  allied  to  the 
on  recitaiivwn  (cf.  xxii.  25).  The  three  Good  Friday  Psalms 
all  sum  up  the  comfort  that  springs  from  David's  affliction  for 
all  suffering  ones  in  just  such  a  pithy  sentence  (xxii.  25,  lxix. 
34).  Jahve  comes  forward  at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor, 
contending  for  him  (cf.  ex.  5),  to  save  (him)  from  those  who 
judge  (xxxvii.  33),  i.e.  condemn,  his  soul.  The  contrast  be- 
tween this  closing  thought  and  vers.  6  sq.  is  unmistakeable. 
At  the  right  hand  of  the  tormentor  stands  Satan  as  an  accuser, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  tormented  one  stands  God  as  his 
vindicator ;  he  who  delivered  him  over  to  human  judges  is 
condemned,  and  he  who  was  delivered  up  is  "  taken  away  out 
of  distress  and  from  judgment"  (Isa.  liii.  8)  by  the  Judge  of 
the  judges,  in  order  that,   as  we  now  hear  in  the  following 

withdraws,  goes  away.  Saadia  compares  on  this  passage  (mD)  nioro 
H&hrD,  a  lean  cow,  Berachoth  32a.  In  like  manuer  Targum  II.  renders 
Lieu.  xli.  27  Nnt^rD  Nmifi,  the  lean  kine. 
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Psalm,  he  may  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  heavenly  King. 
'ESi/caicodr)  ev  irvevjjbart,  .  .  .  dve\rj/jL(f)67]  iv  Bo^y  !  (1  Tim. 
iii.  16.) 

PSALM    CX. 

TO  THE  PRIEST-KING  AT  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF  GOD. 

1  THE  oracle  of  Jahve  unto  my  Lord  : 
"  Sit  thou  at  My  right  hand, 

Until  I  make  thine  enemies 
The  stool  of  thy  feet." 

2  The  sceptre  of  thy  might 

Will  Jahve  stretch  forth  out  of  Zion  : 

"  Rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies  !  " 

* 

3  Thy  people  are  most  willing  on  thy  field-day  ; 
In  holy  festive  garments, 

Out  of  the  womb  of  the  morning's  dawn 
Cometh  the  dew  of  thy  young  men. 

4  Jahve  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent : 

"  Thou  shalt  be  a  priest  for  ever 

After  the  manner  of  Melchizedek.,, 
#  * 

5  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand 

Dasheth  kings  in  pieces  in  the  day  of  His  wrath, 

6  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations, 
It  becometh  full  of  corpses. 

He  dasheth  in  pieces  a  head  upon  a  broad  country  ; 

7  Of  the  brook  in  the  way  shall  he  drink, 
Therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head  on  high. 


While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked 
them  :  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Whose  Son  is  He  !  They 
say  unto  Him  :  David's.  He  saith  unto  them  :  How  then  doth 
David  in  the  spirit  call  Him  Lord,  saying  :  "  The  Lord  hath 
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said  unto  my  Lord  :  Sit  Thou  on  My  right  hand  until  I  make 
Thine  enemies  the  stool  of  Thy  feet  ?  "  If  David  then  calls 
Him  Lord,  how  is  He  his  Son  ?  And  no  man  was  able  to 
answer  Him  a  word,  neither  durst  any  one  from  that  day  forth 
question  Him  further. 

So  we  read  in  Matt.  xxii.  41-46,  Mark  xii.  35-37,  Luke 
xx.  41-44.  The  inference  which  it  is  left  for  the  Pharisees  to 
draw  rests  upon  the  two  premises,  which  are  granted,  that  Ps. 
ex.  is  Davidic,  and  that  it  is  prophetico-Messianic,  i.e,  that  in 
it  the  future  Messiah  stands  objectively  before  the  mind  of 
David.  For  if  those  who  were  interrogated  had  been  able  to 
reply  that  David  does  not  there  speak  of  the  future  Messiah, 
but  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  words  concerning  him- 
i>elf,  or,  as  Hofmann  has  now  modified  the  view  he  formerly 
held  (Schriftbeweisy  ii.  1,  496-500),  concerning  the  Davidic 
king  in  a  general  way,*  then  the  question  would  lack  the  back- 
ground of  cogency  as  an  argument.     Since,  however,  the  pro- 


*  Vid.  the  refutation  of  this  modified  view  in  Kurtz,  Zur  Theologie  der 
Psalmen,  in  the  Dorpater  Zeitschrift  for  the  year  1861,  S.  516. 

Supplementary  Note. — Von  Hofmann  now  interprets  Ps.  ex.  as  pro- 
phetico-Messianic. We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  it  in  his  own  words. 
"  As  the  utterance  of  a  prophet  who  speaks  the  word  of  God  to  the  person 
addressed,  the  Psalm  begins,  and  this  it  is  then  all  through,  even  where  it 
does  not,  as  in  ver.  4,  expressly  make  known  to  the  person  addressed  what 
God  swears  to  him.  God  intends  to  finally  subdue  his  foes  to  him.  Until 
then,  until  his  day  of  victory  is  come,  he  shall  have  a  dominion  in  the 
midst  of  them,  the  sceptre  of  which  shall  be  mighty  through  the  succour 
of  God.  His  final  triumph  is,  however,  pledged  to  him  by  the  word  of 
God,  which  appoints  him,  as  another  Melchizedek,  to  an  eternal  priest- 
hood, that  excludes  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  and  by  the  victory  which 
God  has  already  given  him  in  the  day  of  His  wrath. 

"  This  is  a  picture  of  a  king  on  Zion  who  still  looks  forward  to  that 
which  in  Ps.  lxxii.  8  sqq.  has  already  taken  place, — of  a  victorious,  mighty 
king,  who  however  is  still  ruling  in  the  midst  of  foes, — therefore  of  a  king 
such  as  Jesus  now  is,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  victory  over  heathen 
Rome,  and  to  whom  He  will  subdue  all  his  enemies  when  he  shall  again 
reveal  himself  in  the  world  ;  meanwhile  he  is  the  kingly  priest  and  the 
priestly  king  of  the  people  of  God.  The  prophet  who  utters  this  is  David. 
He  whom  he  addresses  as  Lord  is  the  king  who  is  appointed  to  become 
that  which  Ps.  lxxii.  describes  him  ;  it  is  therefore  he  of  whom  God  has 
spoken  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.  David  beholds  him  in  a  moment  of 
his  ruling  to  which  the  moment  in  his  own  ruling  in  which  we  find  him 
in  2  Sam.  xi.  1  is  typically  parallel." 
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phetico-Messianic  character  of  the  Psalm  was  acknowledged  at 
that  time  (even  as  the  later  synagogue,  in  spite  of  the  dilemma 
into  which  this  Psalm  brought  it  in  opposition  to  the  church, 
has  never  been  able  entirely  to  avoid  this  confession),  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  Psalm  must  have  been  felt 
by  the  Pharisees  themselves,  that  the  Messiah,  because  the  Son 
of  David  and  Lord  at  the  same  time,  was  of  human  and  at 
the  same  time  of  superhuman  nature ;  that  it  was  therefore 
in  accordance  with  Scripture  if  this  Jesus,  who  represented 
Himself  to  be  the  predicted  Christ,  should  as  such  profess  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  and  of  divine  nature. 

The  New  Testament  also  assumes  elsewhere  that  David  in 
this  Psalm  speaks  not  of  himself,  but  directly  of  Him,  in  whom 
the  Davidic  kingship  should  finally  and  for  ever  fulfil  that  of 
which  the  promise  speaks.  For  ver.  1  is  regarded  elsewhere 
too  as  a  prophecy  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  of  His  final  victory  over  all  His  enemies : 
Acts  ii.  34  sq.,  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  Heb.  i.  13,  x.  13 ;  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  v.  6,  vii.  17,  21)  bases  its  demonstration 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  by  the  Melchi- 
zedek  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  ver.  4.  But  if  eyen 
David,  who  raised  the  Levitical  priesthood  to  the  pinnacle  of 
splendour  that  had  never  existed  before,  was  a  priest  after 
the  manner  of  Melchizedek,  it  is  not  intelligible  how  the  priest- 
hood of  Jesus  Christ  after  the  manner  of  Melchizedek  is 
meant  to  be  a  proof  in  favour  of  the  termination  of  the  Levi- 
tical priesthood,  and  to  absolutely  preclude  its  continuance. 

We  will  not  therefore  deceive  ourselves  concerning  the 
apprehension  of  the  Psalm  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  According  to  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  David  speaks  in  Ps.  ex.  not  merely  of  Christ  in 
so  far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  has  directed  him  to  speak  of  the 
Anointed  of  Jahve  in  a  typical  form,  but  directly  and  objec- 
tively in  a  prophetical  representation  of  the  Future  One.  And 
would  this  be  impossible  ?  Certainly  there  is  no  other  Psalm 
in  which  David  distinguishes  between  himself  and  the  Messiah, 
and  has  the  latter  before  him  :  the  other  Messianic  Psalms  of 
David  are  reflections  of  his  radical,  ideal  contemplation  of 
himself,  reflected  images  of  his  own  typical  history  ;  they  con- 
tain prophetic  elements,  because  David  there  too  speaks  iv 
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TTvev/jLdTi,,  but  elements  that  are  not  solved  by  the  person  of 
David.  Nevertheless  the  last  words  of  David  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1-7  prove  to  us  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  even 
a  directly  Messianic  Psalm  coming  from  his  lips.  After  the 
splendour  of  all  that  pertained  to  David  individually  had 
almost  entirely  expired  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  those 
about  him,  he  must  have  been  still  more  strongly  conscious  of 
the  distance  between  what  had  been  realized  in  himself  and 
the  idea  of  the  Anointed  of  God,  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
as  his  sun  was  going  down.  Since,  however,  all  the  glory  with 
which  God  has  favoured  him  comes  up  once  more  before  his 
soul,  he  feels  himself,  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  be  "  the  man 
raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  and  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jahve.  This  he  has  been,  and  he,  who  as  such  contemplated 
himself  as  the  immortal  one,  must  now  die :  then  in  dying  he 
seizes  the  .pillars  of  the  divine  promise,  he  lets  go  the  ground 
of  his  own  present,  and  looks  as  a  prophet  into  the  future  of 
his  seed  :  The  God  of  Israel  hath  said,  to  me  hath  the  Bock  of 
Israel  spoken :  u  A  ruler  of  men,  a  just  one,  a  ruler  in  the  fear 
of  God ;  and  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth,  a 
cloudless  morning,  when  after  sunshine,  after  rain  it  becomes 
green  out  of  the  earth."  For  not  little  (!5"W  to  be  explained 
according  to  Job  ix.  35,  cf.  Num.  xiii.  33,  Isa.  li.  6)  is  my 
house  with  God,  but  an  everlasting  covenant  hath  He  made  with 
me,  one  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,  for  all  my  salvation  and 
all  my  favour — ought  He  not  to  cause  it  to  sprout  ?  The  idea 
of  the  Messiah  shall  notwithstanding  be  realized,  in  accordance 
with  the  promise,  within  his  own  house.  The  vision  of  the 
future  which  passes  before  his  soul  is  none  other  than  the 
picture  of  the  Messiah  detached  from  its  subjectivity.  And 
if  so  there,  why  may  it  not  also  have  been  so  even  in  Ps.  ex.  ? 
The  fact  that  Ps.  ex.  has  points  of  connection  with  cotem- 
poraneous  history  is  notwithstanding  the  less  to  be  denied,  as 
its  position  in  the  Fifth  Book  leads  one  to  suppose  that  it  is 
taken  out  of  its  cotemporary  annalistic  connection.  The  first 
of  these  connecting  links  is  the  bringing  of  the  Ark  home  to 
Zion.  Girded  with  the  linen  ephod  of  the  priest,  David  had 
accompanied  the  Ark  up  to  Zion  with  signs  of  rejoicing.  There 
upon  Zion  Jahve,  whose  earthly  throne  is  the  Ark,  now  took 
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His  place  at  the  side  of  David;  but,  spiritually  considered,  the 
matter  stood  properly  thus,  that  Jahve,  when  He  established 
Himself  upon  Zion,  granted  to  David  to  sit  henceforth  en- 
throned at  His  side.  The  second  connecting  link  is  the  victo- 
rious termination  of  the  Syro-Ammonitish  war,  and  also  of  the 
Edomitish  war  that  came  in  between.  The  war  with  the 
Ammonites  and  their  allies,  the  greatest,  longest,  and  most 
glorious  of  David's  wars,  ended  in  the  second  year,  when 
David  himself  joined  the  army,  with  the  conquest  of  Rabbah. 
These  two  cotemporary  connecting  links  are  to  be  recognised, 
but  they  only  furnish  the  Psalm  with  the  typical  ground-colour 
for  its  prophetical  contents. 

In  this  Psalm  David  looks  forth  from  the  height  upon 
which  Jahve  has  raised  him  by  the  victory  over  Ammon  into 
the  future  of  his  seed,  and  there  He  who  carries  forward  the 
work  begun  by  him  to  the  highest  pitch  is  his  Lord.  Over 
against  this  King  of  the  future,  David  is  not  king,  but  subject. 
He  calls  him,  as  one  out  of  the  people,  "  my  Lord."  This  is 
the  situation  of  the  prophetico-kingly  poet.  He  has  received 
new  revelations  concerning  the  future  of  his  seed.  He  has 
come  down  from  his  throne  and  the  height  of  his  power,  and 
looks  up  to  the  Future  One.  He  too  sits  enthroned  on  Zion. 
He  too  is  victorious  from  thence.  But  His  fellowship  with  God 
is  the  most  intimate  imaginable,  and  the  last  enemy  is  also  laid 
at  His  feet.  And  He  is  not  merely  king,  who  as  a  priest  pro- 
vides for  the  salvation  of  His  people,  He  is  an  eternal  Priest 
by  virtue  of  a  sworn  promise.  The  Psalm  therefore  relates  to 
the  history  of  the  future  upon  a  typical  ground-work.  It  is 
also  explicable  why  the  triumph  in  the  case  of  Ammon  and 
the  Messianic  image  have  been  thus  to  David's  mind  dis- 
connected from  himself.  In  the  midst  of  that  war  comes  the 
sin  of  David,  which  cast  a  shadow  of  sorrow  over  the  whole  of 
his  future  life  and  reduced  its  typical  glory  to  ashes.  Out  of 
these  ashes  the  phoenix  of  Messianic  prophecy  here  arises.  The 
type,  come  back  to  the  conscious  of  himself,  here  lays  down  his 
crown  at  the  feet  of  the  Antitype. 

Ps.  ex.  consists  of  three  sevens,  a  tetrastich  together  with 
a  tristich  following  three  times  upon  one  another.  The  Rebia 
magnum  in  ver.  2  is  a  security  for  this  stichic  division,  and  in 
like  manner  the  Olewejored  by  ^{J  in  ver.  3,  and  in  general 
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the  interpunction  required  by  the  sense.  And  vers.  1  and  2 
show  decisively  that  it  is  to  be  thus  divided  into  4  +  3  lines  ; 
for  ver.  1  with  its  rhyming  inflexions  makes  itself  known  as 
a  tetrastich,  and  to  take  it  together  with  ver.  2  as  a  heptastich 
is  opposed  by  the  new  turn  which  the  Psalm  takes  in  ver.  2. 
It  is  also  just  the  same  with  ver.  4  in  relation  to  ver.  3  :  these 
seven  stichs  stand  in  just  the  same  organic  relation  to  the 
second  divine  utterance  as  the  preceding  seven  to  the  first 
utterance.  And  since  vers.  1-4  give  twice  4  +  3  lines,  vers. 
5-7  also  will  be  organized  accordingly.  There  are  really  seven 
lines,  of  which  the  fifth,  contrary  to  the  Masoretic  division  of 
the  verse,  forms  with  ver.  7  the  final  tristich. 

The  Psalm  therefore  bears  the  threefold  impress  of  the 
number  seven,  which  is  the  number  of  an  oath  and  of  a  cove- 
nant. Its  impress,  then,  is  thoroughly  prophetic.  Two  divine 
utterances  are  introduced,  and  that  not  such  as  are  familiar  to 
us  from  the  history  of  David  and  only  reproduced  here  in  a 
poetic  form,  as  with  Ps.  lxxxix.  and  exxxii.,  but  utterances  of 
which  nothing  is  known  from  the  history  of  David,  and  sucl; 
as  we  hear  for  the  first  time  here.  The  divine  name  JaJwe 
occurs  three  times.  God  is  designedly  called  Adonaj  the 
fourth  time.  The  Psalm  is  consequently  prophetic ;  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  inviolable  and  mysterious  nature  even  of  its 
contents  into  comparison  with  the  contemplation  of  its  outward 
character,  it  has  been  organized  as  a  threefold  septiad,  which 
is  sealed  with  the  thrice  recurring  tetragramma. 

Vers.  1,  2.  In  Ps.  xx.  and  xxi.  we  see  at  once  in  the 
openings  that  what  we  have  before  us  is  the  language  of  the 
people  concerning  their  king.  Here  ^fcO  in  ver.  1  does  not 
favour  this,  and  B*0  is  decidedly  against  it.  The  former  does 
not  favour  it,  for  it  is  indeed  correct  that  the  subject  calls  his 
king  "  my  lord,"  e.g.  1  Sam.  xxii.  12,  although  the  more  exact 
form  of  address  is  "  my  lord  the  king,"  e.g.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  9  [8]  ; 
but  if  the  people  are  speaking  here,  what  is  the  object  of  the 
title  of  honour  being  expressed  as  if  coming  from  the  mouth 
of  an  individual,  and  why  not  rather,  as  in  Ps.  xx.,  xxi.,  spo? 
or  \TVVup  ?  DSp  is,  however,  decisive  against  the  supposition 
that  it  is  an  Israelite  who  here  expresses  himself  concerning 
the  relation  of  his  king  to  Jahve.     For  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
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that  an  Israelite  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  people  would 
begin  in  the  manner  of  the  prophets  with  DN3,  more  particu- 
larly since  this  'H  DfcO  placed  thus  at  the  head  of  the  discourse 
is  without  any  perfectly  analogous  example  (1  Sam.  ii.  30,  Isa. 
i.  24  are  only  similar)  elsewhere,  and  is  therefore  extremely 
important.  In  general  this  opening  position  of  DWj  even  in 
cases  where  other  genitives  than  TfMV  follow,  is  very  rare  ;  EN? 
is  found  besides,  so  placed,  only  in  the  mouth  of  Balaam  in 
Num.  xxiv.  3  sq.,  15  sq.,  of  David  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  of  Agur 
in  Prov.  xxx.  1,  and  always  (even  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  2)  in  an  oracular 
signification.  Moreover,  if  one  from  among  the  people  were 
speaking,  the  declaration  ought  to  be  a  retrospective  glance  at 
a  past  utterance  of  God.  But,  first,  the  history  knows  nothing 
of  any  such  divine  utterance  ;  and  secondly,  'n  DN3  always  intro- 
duces God  as  actually  speaking,  to  which  even  the  passage 
cited  by  Hofmann  to  the  contrary,  Num.  xiv.  28,  forms  no 
exception.  Thus  it  will  consequently  not  be  a  past  utterance 
of  God  to  which  the  poet  glances  back  here,  but  one  which 
David  has  just  now  heard  iv  irvevfiarL  (Matt.  xxii.  43),  and  is 
therefore  not  a  declaration  of  the  people  concerning  David, 
but  of  David  concerning  Christ.  The  unique  character  of  the 
declaration  confirms  this.  Of  the  king  of  Israel  it  is  said  that 
he  sits  on  the  throne  of  Jahve  (1  Chron.  xxix.  23),  viz.  as 
visible  representative  of  the  invisible  King  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  5)  ; 
Jahve,  however,  commands  the  person  here  addressed  to  take 
his  place  at  His  right  hand.  The  right  hand  of  a  king  is  the 
highest  place  of  honour,  1  Kings  ii.  19.*  Here  the  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  signifies  not  merely  an  idle  honour,  but 
reception  into  the  fellowship  of  God  as  regards  dignity  and 
dominion,  exaltation  to  a  participation  in  God's  reigning  (fia- 
cikevew,  1  Cor.  xv.  25).  Just  as  Jahve  sits  enthroned  in  the 
heavens  and  laughs  at  the  rebels  here  below,  so  shall  he  who  is 
exalted  henceforth  share  this  blessed  calm  with  Him,  until  He 
subdues  all  enemies  to  him,  and  therefore  makes  him  the  un- 
limited, universally  acknowledged  ruler.  *tp  as  in  Hos.  x.  12, 
for  s3"iy  or  "i^frplj^  does  not  exclude  the  time  that  lies  beyond, 


*  Cf.  the  custom  of  the  old  Arabian  kings  to  have  their  viceroy  (rid/) 
sitting  at  their  right  hand,  Monumenta  antiquiss.  hist.  Arabum,  ed.  Eich- 
horn,  p.  220. 
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but  as  in  cxii.  8,  Gen.  xlix.  10,  includes  it,  and  in  fact  so  that 
it  at  anv  rate  marks  the  final  subjugation  of  the  enemies  as  a 
turning-point  with  which  something  else  comes  about  (vid.  Acts 
iii.  21,  1  Cor.  xv.  28).  thn  is  an  accusative  of  the  predicate. 
The  enemies  shall  come  to  lie  under  his  feet  (1  Kings  v.  17  [3]), 
his  feet  tread  upon  the  necks  of  the  vanquished  (Josh.  x.  24), 
so  that  the  resistance  that  is  overcome  becomes  as  it  were  the 
dark  ground  upon  which  the  glory  of  his  victorious  rule  arises. 
For  the  history  of  time  ends  with  the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil, — not,  however,  with  the  annihilation  of  evil,  but  with  its 
subjugation.  This  is  the  issue,  inasmuch  as  absolute  omnipo- 
tence is  effectual  on  behalf  of  and  through  the  exalted  Christ. 
In  ver.  2,  springing  from  the  utterance  of  Jahve,  follow  words 
expressing  a  prophetic  prospect.  Zion  is  the  imperial  abode  of 
the  great  future  King  (ii.  6).  ^jJf  HBO  (cf.  Jer.  xlviii.  17, 
Ezek.  xix.  11-14)  signifies  "  the  sceptre  (as  insignia  and  the 
medium  of  exercise)  of  the  authority  delegated  to  thee"  (1  Sam. 
ii.  10,  Mic.  v.  3  [4]).  Jahve  wTill  stretch  this  sceptre  far  forth 
from  Zion  :  no  goal  is  mentioned  up  to  which  it  shall  extend, 
but  passages  like  Zech.  ix.  10  show  how  the  prophets  under- 
stand such  Psalms.  In  ver.  26  follow  the  words  with  which 
Jahve  accompanies  this  extension  of  the  dominion  of  the  ex- 
alted One.  Jahve  will  lay  all  his  enemies  at  his  feet,  but  not 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  himself  remains  idle  in  the  matter. 
Thus,  then,  having  come  into  the  midst  of  the  sphere  (^£2)  of 
his  enemies,  shall  he  reign,  forcing  them  to  submission  and 
holding  them  down.  We  read  this  nil  in  a  Messianic  connec- 
tion  in  lxxii.  8.  So  even  in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num. 
xxiv.  19),  where  the  sceptre  (ch.  xxiv.  17)  is  an  emblem  of  the 
Messiah  Himself. 

Vers.  3,  4.  In  order  that  he  may  rule  thus  victoriously,  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  people  and  an  army.  In 
accordance  with  this  union  of  the  thoughts  which  ver.  3a 
anticipates,  ^fn  DV3  signifies  in  the  day  of  thy  arriere  ban,  i.e. 
when  thou  callest  up  thy  "power  of  an  army"  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
13)  to  muster  and  go  forth  to  battle.  In  this  day  are  the 
people  of  the  king  willingnesses  (nhnj)?  i.e.  entirely  cheerful 
readiness ;  ready  for  any  sacrifices,  they  bring  themselves  with 
all  that  they  are  and  have  to  meet  him.  There  is  no  need  of 
any  compulsory,  lengthy  proclamation  calling  them  out :  it  is 
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no  army  of  mercenaries,  but  willingly  and  quickly  they  present 
themselves  from  inward  impulse  (STOno,  Judg.  v.  2,  V).  The 
punctuation,  which  makes  the  principal  caesura  at  ^n  with 
Olewejored,  makes  the  parallelism  of  l^n  and  inVTpJ  distinctly 
prominent.  Just  as  the  former  does  not  signify  roboris  tui,  so 
now  too  the  latter  does  not,  according  to  Eccles.  xi.  9,  signify 
TTcuhLOTrjTos  gov  (Aquila),  and  not,  as  Hofmann  interprets,  the 
dew-like  freshness  of  youthful  vigour,  which  the  morning  of 
the  great  day  sheds  over  the  king.  Just  as  W3  signifies  both 
exile  and  the  exiled  ones,  so  Iflfip^  like  veoTrjs,  juventus,  juventa, 
signifies  both  the  time  and  age  of  youth,  youthfulness,  and 
youthful,  young  men  (the  youth).  Moreover  one  does  not, 
after  ver.  3a,  look  for  any  further  declaration  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  king,  but  of  his  people  who  place  themselves  at 
his  service.  The  young  men  are  likened  to  dew  which  gently 
descends  upon  the  king  out  of  the  womb  (uterus)  of  the  morn- 
ing-red.* "TOto  is  related  to  "in^  just  as  IflPne  is  to  IJBfri ;  the 
notion  of  "inB>  and  T$H  appears  to  be  more  sharply  defined,  and 
as  it  were  apprehended  more  massively,  in  "tfTOT  and  "]$riD.  The 
host  of  young  men  is  likened  to  the  dew  both  on  account  of 
its  vigorousness  and  its  multitude,  which  are  like  the  freshness 
of  the  mountain  dew  and  the  immense  number  of  its  drops, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  12  (cf.  Num.  xxiii.  10),  and  on  account  of  the 
silent  concealment  out  of  which  it  wondrously  and  suddenly 
comes  to  light,  Mic.  v.  6  [7].  After  not  having  understood 
"thy  youth"  of  the  youthfulness  of  the  king,  we  shall  now 
also  not,  with  Hofmann,  refer  BhJHTTina  to  the  king,  the  holy 
attire  of  his  armour.     fc^.p  JVTin  is  the  vestment  of  the  priest 


*  The  LXX.  renders  it:  \v  rms  7^cc^7rpoTYiat  ruv  uyluv  gov  (belonging  to 
the  preceding  clause),  ix,  yctorpog  Kpo  ecoatpopov  eyiuvvaci  as  (Psalt.  Veron. 
exegennesa  se ;  Bamberg,  gegennica  se).  The  Vulgate,  following  the  Italic 
closely  :  in  splendoribus  sanctorum ;  ex  utero  ante  luciferum  genui  te.  The 
Fathers  in  some  cases  interpret  it  of  the  birth  of  the  Lord  at  Christmas, 
but  most  of  them  of  His  antemundane  birth,  and  accordingly  Apollinaris 
paraphrases  :  yuarpog  KcupTrog  tpvis  irpo  huaQopov  oevrog  ItvxQvis.  In  his  own 
independent  translation  Jerome  reads  'mrQ  (as  in  lxxxvii.  1),  in  montibus 
Sanctis  quasi  de  vulva  orietur  tibi  ros  adolescentise  tuse,  as  Symmachus  iv 
opiaiv  uytotg, — elsewhere,  however,  fo  16%*)  ocyiav.  The  substitution  is  not 
unmeaning,  since  the  ideas  of  dew  and  of  mountains  (  exxxiii.  3)  are 
easily  united ;  but  it  was  more  important  to  give  prominence  to  the 
holiness  of  the  equipment  than  to  that  of  the  place  of  meeting. 
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for  performing  divine  service  :  the  Levite  singers  went  forth 
before  the  army  in  "  holy  attire"  in  2  Chron.  xx.  21;  here, 
however,  the  people  without  distinction  wear  holy  festive  gar- 
ments. Thus  they  surround  the  divine  king  as  dew  that  is 
born  out  of  the  womb  of  the  morning-red.  It  is  a  priestly 
people  which  he  leads  forth  to  holy  battle,  just  as  in  Apoc.  xix. 
14  heavenly  armies  follow  the  Logos  of  God  upon  white  horses, 
evSeSvfievoi  ftvaaivov  Xev/cbv  icaOapov — a  new  generation,  won- 
derful as  if  born  out  of  heavenly  light,  numerous,  fresh,  and 
vigorous  like  the  dew-drops,  the  offspring  of  the  dawn.  The 
thought  that  it  is  a  priestly  people  leads  over  to  ver.  4.  The 
king  who  leads  this  priestly  people  is,  as  we  hear  in  ver.  4,  him- 
self a  priest  (coJien).  As  has  been  shown  by  Hupfeld  and 
Fleischer,  the  priest  is  so  called  as  one  who  stands  (from  |n|  == 
pa  in  an  intransitive  signification),  viz.  before  God  (Deut.  x. 
8,  cf.  Ps.  exxxiv.  1,  Heb.  x.  11),  like  K'QJ  the  spokesman,  viz. 
of  God.*  To  stand  before  God  is  the  same  as  to  serve  Him, 
viz.  as  priest.  The  ruler  whom  the  Psalm  celebrates  is  a  priest 
who  intervenes  in  the  reciprocal  dealings  between  God  and 
His  people  within  the  province  of  divine  worship ;  the  priestly 
character  of  the  people  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  forth  to 
battle  and  victory  by  him,  stands  in  causal  connection  with  the 
priestly  character  of  this  their  king.  He  is  a  priest  by  virtue 
of  the  promise  of  God  confirmed  by  an  oath.  The  oath  is  not 
merely  a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  but  also  a  seal 
of  the  high  significance  of  its  purport.  God  the  absolutely  truth- 
ful One  (Num.  xiii.  19)  swears — this  is  the  highest  enhance- 
ment of  the  'n  DW  of  which  prophecy  is  capable  (Amos  vi.  8). 
He  appoints  the  person  addressed  as  a  priest  for  ever  "  after 
the  manner  of  Melchizedek"  in  this  most  solemn  manner.  The 
i  of  TTOl  is  the  same  ancient  connecting  vowel  as  in  the  ^D 
of  the  name  Melchizedek ;  and  it  has  the  tone,  which  it  loses 
when,  as  in  Lam.  i.  1,  a  tone-syllable  follows.      The  wide- 


*  The  Arabic  lexicographers  explain  ^l?  by  J^-J]  -x\f  >%Jb  ^* 
6^>-\2>-  ^J  ^jcuuJ  «,  "he  who  stands  and  does  any  one's  business  and 
manages  his  affair."      That  Jj,  Dip,  and  JJU,  ^b,  side  by  side  with 

noy  are  synonyms  of  |ro  in  this  sense  of  standing  ready  for  service  and  io 
r.u  official  capacity. 
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meaning  nwrtjf,  "in  respect  to,  on  account  of,"  Eccles.  iii.  18, 
vii.  14,  viii.  2,  is  here  specialized  to  the  signification  "  after  the 
manner,  measure  of,"  LXX.  Kara  rr^v  tcl^lv.  The  priesthood 
is  to  be  united  with  the  kingship  in  him  who  rules  out  of  Zion, 
just  as  it  was  in  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  and  that  for  ever. 
According  to  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Hofmann,  it  is  not  any 
special  priesthood  that  is  meant  here,  but  that  which  was 
bestowed  directly  with  the  kingship,  consisting  in  the  fact  that 
the  king  of  Israel,  by  reason  of  his  office,  commended  his  people 
in  prayer  to  God  and  blessed  them  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
also  had  the  ordering  of  Jahve's  sanctuary  and  service.  Now 
it  is  true  all  Israel  is  a  "kingdom  of  priests"  (Ex.  xix.  6,  cf. 
Num.  xvi.  3,  Isa.  Ixi.  6),  and  the  kingly  vocation  in  Israel  must 
therefore  also  be  regarded  as  in  its  way  a  priestly  vocation.  But 
this  spiritual  priesthood,  and,  if  one  will,  this  princely  oversight 
of  sacred  things,  needed  not  to  come  to  David  first  of  all  by 
solemn  promise ;  and  that  of  Melchizedek,  after  which  the 
relationship  is  here  defined,  is  incongruous  to  him ;  for  the 
king  of  Salem  was,  according  to  Canaanitish  custom,  which 
admitted  of  the  union  of  the  kingship  and  priesthood,  really  a 
high  priest,  and  therefore,  regarded  from  an  Israelitish  point 
of  view,  united  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  David  and  of 
Aaron.  How  could  David  be  called  a  priest  after  the  manner 
of  Melchizedek,  he  who  had  no  claim  upon  the  tithes  of  the 
priests  like  Melchizedek,  and  to  whom  was  denied  the  authority 
to  offer  sacrifice  *  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  the  priesthood 
in  the  Old  Testament  ?  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  20.)  If  David  were 
the  person  addressed,  the  declaration  would  stand  in  antagonism 
with  the  right  of  Melchizedek  as  priest  recorded  in  Gen.  ch. 
xiv.,  which,  according  to  the  indisputable  representation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  equal  in  compass  to  the  Levitico- 
Aaronic  right,  and,  since  "after  the  manner  of"  requires  a 
coincident  reciprocal  relation,  in  antagonism  to  itself  also.f 
One  might  get  on  more  easily  with  ver.  4  by  referring  the 


*  G.  Enjedin  the  Socinian  (died  1597)  accordingly,  in  referring  this 
Psalm  to  David,  started  from  the  assumption  that  priestly  functions  have 
been  granted  exceptionally  by  God  to  this  king  as  to  no  other ;  vid.  the 
literature  of  the  controversy  to  which  this  gave  rise  in  Serpilius,  Personalia 
Davidis,  S.  268-274. 

t  Just  so  Kurtz,  Zur  Theologie  der  Psalmen,  loc.  cit.  S.  523. 
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Psalm  to  one  of  the  Maccabsean  priest-princes  (Hitzig,  von 
Len^erke,  and  Olshausen)  ;  and  we  should  then  prefer  to  the 
reference  to  Jonathan  who  put  on  the  holy  stola,  1  Mace.  x. 
21  (so  Hitzig  formerly),  or  Alexander  Jannseus  who  actually 
bore  the  title  of  king  (so  Hitzig  now),  the  reference  to  Simon, 
whom  the  people  appointed  to  "  be  their  governor  and  high 
priest  for  ever,  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet" 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  41),  after  the  death  of  Jonathan  his  brother — a 
union  of  the  two  offices  which,  although  an  irregularity,  was  not 
one,  however,  that  was  absolutely  illegal.  But  the  priesthood, 
which  the  Maccabseans,  however,  possessed  originally  as  being 
priests  born,  is  promised  to  the  person  addressed  here  in  ver.  4  ; 
and  even  supposing  that  in  ver.  4  the  emphasis  lay  not  on  a 
union  of  the  priesthood  with  the  kingship,  but  of  the  kingship 
with  the  priesthood,  then  the  retrospective  reference  to  it  in 
Zechariah  forbids  our  removing  the  Psalm  to  a  so  much  later 
period.  Why  should  we  not  rather  be  guided  in  our  under- 
standing of  this  divine  utterance,  which  is  unique  in  the  Old 
Testament,  by  this  prophet,  whose  prophecy  in  ch.  vi.  12  sq.  is 
the  key  to  it  %  Zechariah  removes  the  fulfilment  of  the  Psalm 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  present,  with  its  blunt  separation 
between  the  monarchical  and  hierarchical  dignity,  into  the 
domain  of  the  future,  and  refers  it  to  Jahve's  Branch  (nEV) 
that  is  to  come.  He,  who  will  build  the  true  temple  of  God, 
satisfactorily  unites  in  his  one  person  the  priestly  with  the 
kingly  office,  which  were  at  that  time  assigned  to  Joshua  the 
high  priest  and  Zerubbabel  the  prince.  Thus  this  Psalm  was 
understood  by  the  later  prophecy;  and  in  what  other  sense 
could  the  post-Davidic  church  have  appropriated  it  as  a  prayer 
and  hymn,  than  in  the  eschatological  Messianic  sense?  But 
this  sense  is  also  verified  as  the  original.  David  here  hears 
that  the  king  of  the  future  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  whom  he  calls  his  Lord,  is  at  the  same  time  an  eternal 
priest.  And  because  he  is  both  these  his  battle  itself  is  a 
priestly  royal  work,  and  just  on  this  account  his  people  fighting 
with  him  also  wear  priestly  garments. 

Vers.  5-7.  Just  as  in  ver.  2  after  ver.  1,  so  now  here  too 
after  the  divine  utterance,  the  poet  continues  in  a  reflective 
strain.  The  Lord,  says  ver.  5,  dashes  in  pieces  kings  at  the 
right  hand  of  this  priest-king,  in  the  day  when  His  wrath  is 
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kindled  (ii.  12,  cf.  xxi.  10).  *$*W  is  rightly  accented  as  subject. 
The  fact  that  the  victorious  work  of  the  person  addressed  is 
not  his  own  work,  but  the  work  of  Jahve  on  his  behalf  and 
through  him,  harmonizes  with  ver.  lb.  The  sitting  of  the 
exalted  one  at  the  right  hand  of  Jahve  denotes  his  uniform 
participation  in  His  high  dignity  and  dominion.  But  in  the  fact 
that  the  Lord,  standing  at  his  right  hand  (cf.  the  counterpart 
in  cix.  6),  helps  him  to  victory,  that  unchangeable  relationship 
is  shown  in  its  historical  working.  The  right  hand  of  the 
exalted  one  is  at  the  same  time  not  inactive  (see  Num.  xxiv. 
17,  cf.  ver.  8),  and  the  Lord  does  not  fail  him  when  he  is  obliged 
to  use  his  arm  against  his  foes.  The  subject  to  HJ  and  to  the 
two  pE  is  the  Lord  as  acting  through  him.  "He  shall  judge 
among  the  peoples"  is  an  eschatological  hope,  vii.  9,  ix.  9,  xcvi. 
10,  cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  10.  What  the  result  of  this  judgment  of  the 
peoples  is,  is  stated  by  the  neutrally  used  verb  fc6»  with  its 
accusative  nisU  (cf.  on  the  construction  lxv.  10,  Deut.  xxxiv. 
9)  :  it  there  becomes  full  of  corpses,  there  is  there  a  multitude 
of  corpses  covering  everything.  This  is  the  same  thought  as 
in  Isa.  lxvi.  24,  and  wrought  out  in  closely  related  connection 
in  Apoc.  xix.  17,  xviii.  21.  Like  the  first  po,  the  second  (ver. 
6c)  is  also  a  perfect  of  the  ideal  past.  Accordingly  H2~i_  pN 
seems  to  signify  the  earth  or  a  country  (cf.  nnrn  px?  Ex.  hi.  8, 
Neh.  ix.  35)  broad  and  wide,  like  nzn_  n)nr\  the  great  far- 
stretching  deep.  But  it  might  also  be  understood  the  "  land 
of  Kabbah,"  as  they  say  the  "  land  of  Jazer  "  (Num.  xxxii.  1), 
the  "  country  of  Goshen  "  (Josh.  x.  41),  and  the  like ;  therefore 
the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  whose  chief  city  is  Kabbah.  It  is 
also  questionable  whether  H31  pK ~by  Wih  is  to  be  taken  like 
K6(j)a\rjv  virep  irdvTay  Eph.  i.  22  (Hofmann),  or  whether  pK"S>y 
nm  belongs  to  pi»  as  a  designation  of  the  battle-field.  The 
parallels  as  to  the  word  and  the  thing  itself,  lxviii.  22,  Hab. 
iii.  13  sq.,  speak  for  B>fen  signifying  not  the  chief,  but  the  head ; 
not,  however,  in  a  collective  sense  (LXX.,  Targum),  but  the 
head  of  the  yw~l  /car  i^o^v  (yid.  Isa.  xi.  4).  If  this  is  the  case, 
and  the  construction  by  pan  is  accordingly  to  be  given  up, 
neither  is  it  now  to  be  rendered :  He  breaks  in  pieces  a  head 
upon  the  land  of  Kabbah,  but  upon  a  great  (broad)  land ;  in 
connection  with  which,  however,  this  designation  of  the  place 
of  battle  takes  its  rise  from  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  ruler 
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over  this  great  territory  is  intended,  and  the  choice  of  the  word 
may  have  been  determined  by  an  allusion  to  David's  Ammon- 
itish  war.  The  subject  of  ver.  7  is  now  not  that  arch-fiend,  as 
he  who  in  the  course  of  history  renews  his  youth,  that  shall  rise 
up  again  (as  we  explained  it  formerly),  but  he  whom  the  Psalm, 
which  is  thus  rounded  off  with  unity  of  plan,  celebrates.  Ver. 
7  a  expresses  the  toil  of  his  battle,  and  ver.  lb  the  reward  of 
undertaking  the  toil.  i?"^  is  therefore  equivalent  to  dvrl 
tovtov.  TJ!?.?j  however,  although  it  might  belong  to  ?r)2Q  (of 
the  brook  by  the  wayside,  lxxxiii.  10,  cvi.  7),  is  correctly  drawn 
to  nnt^  by  the  accentuation  :  he  shall  on  his  arduous  way,  the 
way  of  his  mission  (cf.  cii.  24),  be  satisfied  with  a  drink  from 
the  brook.  He  will  stand  still  only  for  a  short  time  to  refresh 
himself,  and  in  order  then  to  fight  afresh ;  he  will  unceasingly 
pursue  his  work  of  victory  without  giving  himself  any  time  for 
rest  and  sojourn,  and  therefore  (as  the  reward  for  it)  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  he  may  lift  his  head  on  high  as  victor ;  and 
this,  understood  in  a  christological  sense,  harmonizes  essentially 
with  Phil.  ii.  8  sq.,  Heb.  xii.  2,  Apoc.  v.  9  sq. 

PSALM    CXI. 

ALPHABETICAL  SONG  IN  PRAISE  OF  GOD. 

Hallelujah. 

1  X  I  WILL  give  thanks  unto  Jahve  with  the  whole  heart, 
2  In  the  council  of  the  upright  and  the  congregation. 

2  a   Great  are  the  deeds  of  Jahve, 

1  Worthy  of  being  sought  after  in  all  their  purposes. 

3  n   Glory  and  splendour  is  His  work, 

)  And  His  righteousness  endureth  for  ever. 

4  T  A  memorial  of  His  wonderful  works  hath  He  founded, 
n  Gracious  and  compassionate  is  Jahve. 

5  D  Meat  hath  He  given  to  those  who  fear  Him, 

*   He  remembereth  His  covenant  for  ever.  [works, 

G  3   He  hath  made  known  to  His  people  the  power  of  His 
b  Giving  to  them  the  heritage  of  the  heathen. 

7  d  The  works  of  His  hands  are  truth  and  right, 
:  Faithful  are  all  His  statutes, 

8  D  Firm  for  ever  and  ever, 

V   Established  according  to  truth,  and  upright. 
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9  D    He  hath  sent  redemption  unto  His  people, 

V  He  hath  pledged  His  covenant  for  ever — 
P   Holy  and  reverend  is  His  Name. 

10  l   The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  Jahve, 

V  A  good  understanding  have  all  dutiful  ones ; 
n   He  shall  have  eternal  praise. 

With  Ps.  cxi.  begins  a  trilogy  of  Hallelujah-Psalms.  It 
may  be  appended  to  Ps.  ex.,  because  it  places  the  "  for  ever" 
of  ex.  4  in  broader  light  in  relation  to  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion, by  stringing  praise  upon  praise  of  the  deeds  of  Jahve  and 
of  His  appointments.  It  stands  in  the  closest  relationship  to 
Ps.  cxii.  Whilst  Ps.  cxi.,  as  Hitzig  correctly  says,  celebrates 
the  glory,  might,  and  loving-kindness  of  Jahve  in  the  circle  of 
the  "  upright,"  Ps.  cxii.  celebrates  the  glory  flowing  therefrom 
and  the  happiness  of  the  "upright"  themselves,  of  those  who 
fear  Jahve.  The  two  Psalms  are  twin  in  form  as  in  contents. 
They  are  a  mixture  of  materials  taken  from  older  Psalms  and 
gnomical  utterances  ;  both  are  sententious,  and  both  alpha- 
betical. Each  consists  of  twenty-two  lines  with  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet  at  the  beginning,*  and  every  line 
for  the  most  part  consists  of  three  words.  Both  songs  are  only 
chains  of  acrostic  lines  without  any  strophic  grouping,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  divided  out.  The  analogous  accentuation 
shows  how  strong  is  the  impression  of  the  close  relationship  of 
this  twin  pair;  and  both  Psalms  also  close,  in  vers.  9  and  10, 
with  two  verses  of  three  members,  being  up  to  this  point 
divided  into  verses  of  two  members. 

That  which  the  poet  purposes  doing  in  ver.  1,  he  puts  into 
execution  from  ver.  2  onwards.  ■"njn,  according  to  Ixiv.  7, 
cxviii.  14,  is  equivalent  to  B^W.  According  to  ver.  10&, 
bn^an  in  ver.  2b  apparently  signifies  those  who  find  pleasure 
in  them  (the  works  of  God);  but  Wl  =  nfan  (like  ■'fW,  Isa. 
xxiv.  7  =  ^Pf  )  is  less  natural  than  that  it  should  be  the  con- 
struct form  of  the  plural  of  Y^D,  that  occurs  in  three  instances, 


*  Bbttcher  transposes  the  verses  in  Ps.  cxi.,  and  in  cxii.  5  corrects  7373* 
into  73731 ;  in  the  warmth  of  his  critical  zeal  he  runs  against  the  boundary - 
posts  of  the  letters  marking  the  order,  without  observing  it. 
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and  there  was  no  need  for  saying  that  those  who  make  the 
works  of  God  the  object  of  their  research  are  such  as  interest 
themselves  in  them.  We  are  led  to  the  right  meaning  by 
torrbab  in  1  Kings  ix.  11  in  comparison  with  Isa.  xliv.  28, 
xlvi.  10,  cf.  liii.  10,  where  r?C  signifies  God's  purpose  in 
accordance  with  His  counsel :  constantly  searched  into,  and 
therefore  a  worthy  object  of  research  (^"H,  root  T7,  to  seek  to 

know  by  rubbing,  and  in  general  experimentally,  cf.  ^J  of 

knowledge  empirically  acquired)  according  to  all  their  aims, 
i.e.  in  all  phases  of  that  which  they  have  in  view.  In  ver.  4 
"D!  points  to  the  festival  which  propagates  the  remembrance  of 
the  deeds  of  God  in  the  Mosaic  age ;  *pB,  ver.  5,  therefore 
points  to  the  food  provided  for  the  Exodus,  and  to  the  Passover 
meal,  together  with  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  this  memorial 
(P"13I,  Ex.  xii.  14)  of  the  exemption  in  faithfulness  to  the 
covenant  which  was  experienced  in  Egypt.  This  Psalm,  says 
Luther,  looks  to  me  as  though  it  had  been  composed  for  the 
festival  of  Easter.  Even  from  the  time  of  Theodora  and 
Augustine  the  thought  of  the  Eucharist  has  been  connected 
with  ver.  5  in  the  New  Testament  mind  ;  and  it  is  not  without 
good  reason  that  Ps.  cxi.  has  become  the  Psalm  of  the  church 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  connection  with 
T3PI  one  is  reminded  of  the  Pesach-Haggada.  The  deed  of 
redemption  which  it  relates  has  a  power  that  continues  in 
operation ;  for  to  the  church  of  Jahve  is  assigned  the  victory 
not  only  over  the  peoples  of  Canaan,  but  over  the  whole  world. 
The  power  of  Jahve's  deeds,  which  He  has  made  known  to 
His  people,  and  which  they  tell  over  again  among  themselves, 
aims  at  giving  them  the  inheritance  of  the  peoples.  The  works 
of  His  hands  are  truth  and  right,  for  they  are  the  realization 
of  that  which  is  true  and  which  lasts  and  verifies  itself,  and  of 
that  which  is  right,  that  triumphantly  maintains  its  ground. 
His  ordinances  are  WOJ5J  (occasionally  pointed  ITODMa),  estab- 
lished, attested,  in  themselves  and  in  their  results  authorizing 
a  firm  confidence  in  their  salutariness  (cf.  xix.  8).  D^Dpj  sup- 
ported, stayed,  viz.  not  outwardly,  but  in  themselves,  therefore 
imperturbable  (cf.  ipDD  used  of  the  state  of  mind,  cxii.  8,  Isa. 
xxvi.  3).  D^tPJJ,  moulded,  arranged,  viz.  on  the  part  of  God, 
"in  truth,  and  upright;"  IB*  is  accusative  of  the  predicate 
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(cf.  cxix.  37),  but  without  its  being  clear  why  it  is  not  pointed 
^n\.  If  we  have  understood  vers.  4-6  correctly,  then  MVia 
glances  back  at  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt.  Upon  this 
followed  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  on  Sinai,  which  still 
remains  inviolable  down  to  the  present  time  of  the  poet,  and 
has  the  holiness  and  terribleness  of  the  divine  Name  for  a 
guarantee  of  its  inviolability.  The  fear  of  Jahve,  this  holy 
and  terrible  God,  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom — the  motto  of 
the  Chokma  in  Job  (ch.  xxviii.  28)  and  Proverbs  (ch.  i.  7, 
ix.  10),  the  Books  of  the  Chokma.  Ver.  10b  goes  on  in  this 
Proverbs-like  strain :  the  fear  of  God,  which  manifests  itself 
in  obedience,  is  to  those  who  practise  them  (the  divine  pre- 
cepts, DHlpa)  3HD  bfc>  (Prov.  xiii.  15,  iii.  4,  cf.  2  Chron.  xxx. 
22),  a  fine  sagacity,  praiseworthy  discernment — such  a  (duti- 
ful) one  partakes  of  everlasting  praise.  It  is  true,  in  glancing 
back  to  ver.  3b,  TOnn  seems  to  refer  to  God,  but  a  glance  for- 
ward to  cxii.  3b  shows  that  the  praise  of  him  who  fears  God 
is  meant.  The  old  observation  therefore  holds  good  :  ubi  hcec 
ode  desinitj  sequens  incipit  (Bakius). 
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ALPHABETICAL  SONG  IN  PKAISE  OF  THOSE  WHO  FEAK  GOD. 

Hallelujah. 

1  X  BLESSED  is  the  man  who  feareth  Jahve, 

1  Who  delighteth  greatly  in  His  commandments! 

2  y  His  seed  shall  become  mighty  upon  earth, 
1  The  generation  of  the  upright  is  blessed. 

3  n  Wealth  and  riches  are  in  his  house, 

1  And  his  righteousness  standeth  for  ever. 

4  T  There  ariseth  in  darkness  for  the  upright  a  light, 
n  Gracious  and  compassionate  and  righteous. 

5  tt  Blessed  is  he  who  giveth  and  lendeth, 

*  In  the  judgment  doth  he  maintain  his  cause. 

6  3   He  tottereth  not  for  ever, 

?  The  righteous  is  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

7  n  By  evil  tidings  he  is  not  affrighted, 

3   His  heart  is  stedfast,  confident  in  Jahve. 
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8  D   His  heart  is  firm,  it  doth  not  fear ; 

y  Until  he  see  his  desire  upon  his  adversaries. 

9  d  Freely  doth  he  give  to  the  needy, 

S  His  righteousness  standeth  for  ever. 
p   His  horn  groweth  up  into  honour, 
10  "i  The  wicked  seeth  it,  and  is  vexed, 

P   Gnashing  his  teeth  and  melting  away — 
n  The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

The  alphabetical  Hallelujah  Ps.  cxi.,  which  celebrated  the 
government  of  God,  is  now  followed  by  another  coinciding 
with  it  in  structure  {CTYXOC  KB,  i.e.  22  c7Tt%ot,  as  the 
Coptic  version  correctly  counts),  which  celebrates  the  men 
whose  conduct  is  ordered  after  the  divine  pattern. 

As  in  the  preceding  Psalm,  ver.  1  here  also  sets  forth  the 
theme  of  that  which  follows.  What  is  there  said  in  ver.  3 
concerning  the  righteousness  of  God,  ver.  3  here  says  of  the 
righteousness  of  him  who  fears  God :  this  also  standeth  fast 
for  ever,  it  is  indeed  the  copy  of  the  divine,  it  is  the  work  and 
gift  of  God  (xxiv.  5),  inasmuch  as  God's  salutary  action  and 
behaviour,  laid  hold  of  in  faith,  works  a  like  form  of  action 
and  behaviour  to  it  in  man,  which,  as  ver.  9  says,  is,  according 
to  its  nature,  love.  The  promise  in  ver.  4  sounds  like  Isa.  lx.  2. 
Hengstenbero;  renders  :  "  There  ariseth  in  the  darkness  light  to 
the  upright  who  is  gracious  and  compassionate  and  just."  But 
this  is  impossible  as  a  matter  of  style.  The  three  adjectives 
(as  in  cxi.  4,  pointing  back  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  cf.  cxlv.  8,  cxvi.  5) 
are  a  mention  of  God  according  to  His  attributes,  J^n  and 
Dirn  never  take  the  article  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  P^V  follows 
their  example  here  (cf.  on  the  contrary,  Ex.  ix.  27).  God 
Himself  is  the  light  which  arises  in  darkness  for  those  who  are 
sincere  in  their  dealings  with  Him  ;  He  is  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness with  wings  of  rays  dispensing  "grace"  and  "tender 
mercies,"  Mai.  iii.  20  [iv.  2],  The  fact  that  He  arises  for 
those  who  are  compassionate  as  He  is  compassionate,  is  evident 
from  ver.  5.  2)D  being,  as  in  Isa.  iii.  10,  Jer.  xliv.  17,  in- 
tended of  well-being,  prosperity,  ^\S  2)D  is  here  equivalent  to 
V*x  *!K%,  which  is  rendered  man  FP31B  in  Tarcumic  phrase. 

.         /  T.  -    .  £5  I 

gin  signifies,  as  in  xxxvii.  26,  21,  one  who  charitably  dispenses 
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his  gifts  around.  Ver.  5b  is  not  an  extension  of  the  picture  of 
virtue,  but,  as  in  cxxvii.  5c,  a  promissory  prospect :  he  will  up- 
hold in  integrity  (BIBtea,  lxxii.  2,  Isa.  ix.  6  [7],  and  frequently), 
or  rather  (=B2^'e>3)  in  the  cause  (cxliii.  2,  Prov.  xxiv.  23,  and 
frequently),  the  things  which  depend  upon  him,  or  with  which  he 
has  to  do  ;  for  ??'?,  sustineve,  signifies  to  sustain,  i.e.  to  nourish, 
to  sustain,  i.e.  endure,  and  also  to  support,  maintain,  i.e.  carry 
through.  This  is  explanatorily  confirmed  in  ver.  6  :  he  stands, 
as  a  general  thing,  imperturbably  fast.  And  when  he  dies 
he  becomes  the  object  of  everlasting  remembrance,  his  name 
is  still  blessed  (Prov.  x.  7).  Because  he  has  a  cheerful  con- 
science, his  heart  +oo  is  not  disconcerted  by  any  evil  tidings 
(Jer.  xlix.  23)  :  it  remains  p3J,  erect,  straight  and  firm,  without 
suffering  itself  to  bend  or  warp ;  '»~I3  rm,  f  a\\  0f  confidence 
(passive,  "in  the  sense  of  a  passive  state  after  a  completed 
action  of  the  person  himself,"  like  "W3J,  ciii.  14)  ;  T^D,  stayed 
in  itself  and  established.  The  last  two  designations  are  taken 
from  Isa.  xxvi.  3,  where  it  is  the  church  of  the  last  times  that 
is  spoken  of.  Ps.  xci.  8  gives  us  information  with  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  V*iV3  n^n  ;  ny^  as  in  xciv.  13,  of  the  inevitable 
goal,  on  this  side  of  which  he  remains  undismayed.  2  Cor. 
ix.  9,  where  Paul  makes  use  of  ver.  9  of  the  Psalm  before  us 
as  an  encouragement  to  Christian  beneficence,  shows  how  little 
the  assertion  "  his  righteousness  standeth  for  ever"  is  opposed 
to  the  New  Testament  consciousness.  "1*3  of  giving  away 
liberally  and  in  manifold  ways,  as  in  Prov.  xi.  24.  DVJ,  ver. 
9c,  stands  in  opposition  to  the  egoistical  D'nn  in  lxxv.  5  as  a 
vegetative  sprouting  up  (cxxxii.  17).  The  evil-doer  must  see 
this  and,  confounded,  vex  himself  over  it ;  he  gnashes  his  teeth 
with  the  rage  of  envy  and  chagrin,  and  melts  away,  i.e.  loses 
consistency,  becomes  unhinged,  dies  off  (DD3,  3d  prcet.  Niph. 
as  in  Ex.  xvi.  21,  pausal  form  of  DD:=:Dpj).  How  often  has 
he  desired  the  ruin  of  him  whom  he  must  now  see  in  honour  ! 
The  tables  are  turned ;  this  and  his  ungodly  desire  in  general 
come  to  nought,  inasmuch  as  the  opposite  is  realized.  On 
n^T.j  with  its  self-evident  object,  cf.  Mic.  vii.  10.  Concerning 
the  pausal  form  DyDl,  vid.  xciii.  1.  Hupfeld  wishes  to  read 
m_pn  after  ix.  19,  Prov.  x.  28.  In  defence  of  the  traditional 
reading,  Hitzig  rightly  points  to  Prov.  x.  24  together  with 
ver.  28. 
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PSALM    CXIIL 

HALLELUJAH  TO  HIM  WHO  KAISETH  OUT  OF  LOW  ESTATE. 

Hallelujah. 

1  PRAISE,  ye  servants  of  Jahve, 
Praise  the  Name  of  Jahve  ! 

2  Blessed  be  the  Name  of  Jahve 

From  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore  ! 

3  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  its  going  down 
Is  the  Name  of  Jahve  to  be  praised. 

4  Exalted  above  all  peoples  is  Jahve, 
Above  the  heavens  His  glory. 

5  Who  is  like  Jahve  our  God, 

He  who  sitteth  enthroned  on  high, 

6  He  who  looketh  far  below 
In  heaven  and  upon  earth  % 

7  Who  raiseth  up  the  lowly  out  of  the  dust, 
Who  lifteth  the  poor  from  the  heap  of  ashes, 

8  To  set  him  with  nobles, 
With  the  nobles  of  His  people. 

9  Who  maketh  the  barren  woman  to  keep  house, 
As  a  joyful  mother  of  the  sons, 

Hallelujah. 

With  this  Psalm  begins  the  Hallel,  which  is  recited  at  the 
three  great  feasts,  at  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  (Chanucca) 
and  at  the  new  moons,  and  not  on  New  Year's  day  and  the  day 
of  Atonement,  because  a  cheerful  song  of  praise  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  mournful  solemnity  of  these  days.  And  they 
are  recited  only  in  fragments  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Passover,  for  "  my  creatures,  saith  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
lie,  were  drowned  in  the  sea,  and  ought  ye  to  break  out  into 
songs  of  rejoicing?"  In  the  family  celebration  of  the  Passover 
night  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  half,  Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv., 
being  sung  before  the  repast,  before  the  emptying  of  the 
second  festal  cup,  and  the  other  half,  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.,  after 
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the  repast,  after  the  filling  of  the  fourth  cup,  to  which  the 
vfjLvi)aavT6<;  (Matt.  xxvi.  30,  Mark  xiv.  26)  after  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  connected  with  the  fourth 
festal  cup,  may  refer.  Paulus  Burgensis  styles  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii. 
A  lleluja  Judceorum  magnum.  This  designation  is  also  frequently 
found  elsewhere.  But  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  Ps. 
cxiii.-cxviii.,  and  more  particularly  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.,  are  called 
only  Hallel,  and  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  with  its  "  for  His  mercy  endureth 
for  ever"  repeated  twenty-six  times,  bears  the  name  of  "  the 
Great  Hallel"  (toifl  fen).* 

A  heaping  up,  without  example  elsewhere,  of  the  so-called 
Chirek  compaginis  is  peculiar  to  Ps.  cxiii.  Gesenius  and  others 
call  the  connecting  vowels  i  and  o  (in  proper  names  also  u)  the 
remains  of  old  case  terminations  ;  with  the  former  the  Arabic 
genitive  termination  is  compared,  and  with  the  latter  the 
Arabic  nominative  termination.  But  in  opposition  to  this  it 
has  been  rightly  observed,  that  this  i  and  o  are  not  attached  to 
the  dependent  word  (the  genitive),  but  to  the  governing  word. 
According  to  the  more  probable  view  of  Ewald,  §  211,  i  and  o 
are  equivalent  connecting  vowels  which  mark  the  relation  of  the 
genitive  case,  and  are  to  be  explained  from  the  original  oneness 
of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  languages. 

The  i  is  found  most  frequently  appended  to  the  first  member 
of  the  stat.  constr.,  and  both  to  the  masc.y  viz.  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
16,  Zech.  xi.  17  (perhaps  twice,  vid.  Kohler  in  loc),  and  to  the 
femin.,  viz.  in  Gen.  xxxi.  39,  Ps.  ex.  4,  Isa.  i.  21.  Lev.  xxvi. 
42,  Ps.  cxvi.  1  hardly  belong  here.     Then  this  i  is  also  fre- 


*  Vid.  the  tractate  Sofrim,  xviii.  §  2.  Apart  from  the  new  moons,  a 
which  the  recitation  of  the  Hallel  koct  elop^'z/,  i.e.  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  is  only- 
according  to  custom  0i"G£),  not  according  to  the  law,  the  Hallel  was 
recited  eighteen  times  a  year  during  the  continuance  of  the  Temple  (and 
in  Palestine  even  in  the  present  day),  viz.  once  at  the  Passover,  once  at 
Shabuoth,  eight  times  at  Succoth,  eight  times  at  Chanucca  (the  feast  of 
the  Dedication)  ;  and  now  in  the  Exile  twenty-one  times,  because  the 
Passover  and  Succoth  have  received  two  feast-days  and  Shabuoth  one  as 
an  addition,  viz.  twice  at  the  Passover,  twice  at  Shabuoth,  nine  times  at 
Succoth.  Instead  of  Hallel  absolutely  we  also  find  the  appellation  "  the 
Egyptian  Hallel"  (,H¥E)n  b^n)  for  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.  The  ancient  ritual  only 
makes  a  distinction  between  this  (Egyptian)  Hallel  and  the  Great  Hallel, 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  (see  there). 
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quently  found  when  the  second  member  of  the  stat.  constr.  has 
a  preposition,  and  this  preposition  is  consequently  in  process  of 
beincr  resolved:  Gen.  xlix.  11,  Ex.  xv.  G,  Obad.  ver.  3  (Jer. 
xlix.  1G),  Hos.  x.  11,  Lam.  i.  1,  Ps.  cxxiii.  1,  and  perhaps 
Cant.  i.  9.  Also  in  the  Chetldbj  Jer.  xxii.  23,  li.  13,  Ezek. 
xxvii.  3.  Thirdly,  where  a  word  stands  between  the  two  notions 
that  belong  together  according  to  the  genitival  relation,  and 
the  stat.  construct,  is  consequently  really  resolved  :  Ps.  ci.  5, 
Isa.  xxii.  16,  Mic.  vii.  14.  It  is  the  same  i  which  is  found  in  a 
great  many  proper  names,  both  Israelitish,  e.g.  Gamaliel  (benefit 
of  God),  and  Phoenician,  e.g.  Melchizedek,  Hannibd al  (the 
favour  of  Baal),  and  is  also  added  to  many  Hebrew  preposi- 
tions, like  W3  (where  the  i  however  can,  according  to  the 
context,  also  be  a  pronominal  suffix),  *TOT  (where  i  can  like- 
wise be  a  suffix),  ^p  (poetical).  In  *DB^,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  i  is  always  a  suffix.  The  tone  of  the  i  only  retreats  in 
accordance  with  rhythmical  rule  (yid.  ex.  4),  otherwise  i  is 
always  accented.  Ver.  8  shows  how  our  Ps.  cxiii.  in  parti- 
cular delights  in  this  ancient  i3  where  it  is  even  affixed  to  the 
infinitive  as  an  ornament,  a  thing  which  occurs  nowhere  else, 
so  that  "a^nb  excites  the  suspicion  of  being  written  in  error  for 

Among  those  things  which  make  God  worthy  to  be  praised 
the  Psalm  gives  prominence  to  the  condescension  of  the  infi- 
nitely exalted  One  towards  the  lowly  one.  It  is  the  lowliness  of 
God  lowering  itself  for  the  exaltation  of  the  lowly  which  per- 
forms its  utmost  in  the  work  of  redemption.  Thus  it  becomes 
explicable  that  Mary  in  her  Magnificat  breaks  forth  into  the 
same  strain  with  the  song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ch.  ii.)  and  this 
Psalm. 

Vers.  1-3.  The  call,  not  limited  by  any  addition  as  in 
exxxiv.  1,  or  even,  after  the  manner  of  ciii.  20  sq.,  extended 
over  the  earth,  is  given  to  the  whole  of  the  true  Israel  that  cor- 
responds to  its  election  by  grace  and  is  faithful  to  its  mission  ; 
and  its  designation  by  "servants  of  Jahve"  (lxix.  37,  cf. 
xxxiv.  23),  or  even  "  servant  of  Jahve"  (exxxvi.  22),  has 
come  into  vogue  more  especially  through  the  second  part  of 
Isa i ah.  This  Israel  is  called  upon  to  praise  Jahve  ;  for  the 
praise  and  celebration  of  His  Name,  i.e.  of  His  nature,  which 
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is  disclosed  by  means  of  its  manifestation,  is  a  principal  ele- 
ment, yea,  the  proper  ground  and  aim,  of  the  service,  and  shall 
iinally  become  that  which  fills  all  time  and  all  space.  ?pfiO, 
laudatum  (est),  is  equivalent  to  aiverov,  laudahile  (LXX.,  Vul- 
gate), and  this  does  not  differ  greatly  from  laudetur.  The  pre- 
dictive interpretation  laudahitur  is  opposed  to  the  context  (cf. 
moreover  Kohler  on  Mai.  i.  11). 

Vers.  4-6.  This  praiseworthiness  is  now  confirmed.  The 
opening  reminds  one  of  xcix.  2.  Pasek  stands  between  D^U 
and  nirp  in  order  to  keep  them  apart.  The  totality  of  the 
nations  is  great,  but  Jahve  is  raised  above  it ;  the  heavens 
are  glorious,  but  Jahve' s  glory  is  exalted  above  them.  It  is 
not  to  be  explained  according  to  cxlviii.  13  ;  but  according  to 
lvii.  6,  12,  D"i  belongs  to  ver.  4£  too  as  predicate.  He  is  the 
incomparable  One  who  has  set  up  His  throne  in  the  height, 
but  at  the  same  time  directs  His  gaze  deep  downwards  (ex- 
pression according  to  Ges.  §  142,  rem.  1)  in  the  heavens  and 
upon  earth,  i.e.  nothing  in  all  the  realm  of  the  creatures  that 
are  beneath  Him  escapes  His  sight,  and  nothing  is  so  low  that 
it  remains  unnoticed  by  Him  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  just  that 
which  is  lowly,  as  the  following  strophe  presents  to  us  in  a 
series  of  portraits  so  to  speak,  that  is  the  special  object  of  His 
regard.  The  structure  of  vers.  5,  6  militates  against  the  con- 
struction of  "  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth"  with  the 
interrogatory  "  who  is  like  unto  Jahve  our  God?"  after  Deut. 
iii.  24. 

Vers.  7-9.  The  thoughts  of  vers,  la  and  8a  are  trans- 
planted from  the  song  of  Hannah.  lay,  according  to  1  Kings 
xvi.  2,  cf.  xiv.  7,  is  an  emblem  of  lowly  estate  (Hitzig),  and 
D2^X  (from  n?^)  an  emblem  of  the  deepest  poverty  and  de- 
sertion ;  for  in  Syria  and  Palestine  the  man  who  is  shut  out 
from  society  lies  upon  the  mezbele  (the  dunghill  or  heap  of 
ashes),  by  day  calling  upon  the  passers-by  for  alms,  and  by 
night  hiding  himself  in  the  ashes  that  have  been  warmed  by 
the  sun  (Job,  ii.  152).  The  movement  of  the  thoughts  in  ver.  8, 
as  in  ver.  1,  follows  the  model  of  the  epizeuxis.  Together  with 
the  song  of  Hannah  the  poet  has  before  his  eye  Hannah's 
exaltation  out  of  sorrow  and  reproach.  He  does  not,  however, 
repeat  the  words  of  her  song  which  have  reference  to  this 
(1  Sam.  ii.  5),  but  clothes  his  generalization  of  her  experience 
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in  his  own  language.  If  he  intended  that  nipjj  should  be  un- 
derstood out  of  the  genitival  relation  after  the  form  ^^8,  why 
did  he  not  write  rnjJJJ  IVan  "l^D  f  rvjan  would  then  be  equiva- 
lent to  niva,  lxviii.  7.  Jftan  n^py  is  the  expression  for  a  woman 
who  is  a  wife,  and  therefore  housewife,  Hjan  (n?5J3)  HD,  but  yet 
not  a  mother.  Such  an  one  has  no  settled  position  in  the  house 
of  the  husband,  the  firm  bond  is  wanting  in  her  relationship 
to  her  husband.  If  God  gives  her  children,  He  thereby  makes 
her  then  thoroughly  at  home  and  rooted-in  in  her  position.  In 
the  predicate  notion  nnD^  Dmitri  DK  the  definiteness  attaches  to 
the  second  member  of  the  string  of  words,  as  in  Gen.  xlviii.  19, 
2  Sam.  xii.  30  (cf.  the  reverse  instance  in  Jer.  xxiii.  26,  *K3J 
"ipt^n,  those  prophesying  that  which  is  false),  therefore :  a  mother 
of  the  children.  The  poet  brings  the  matter  so  vividly  before 
him,  that  he  points  as  it  were  with  his  finger  to  the  children 
with  which  God  blesses  her. 


PSALM    CXIV. 

COMMOTION  OF  NATURE  BEFORE  GOD  THE   REDEEMER  OUT 

OF  EGYPT. 

1  WHEN  Israel  went  forth  out  of  Egypt, 

The  house  of  Jacob  out  of  a  people  of  strange  language, 

2  Then  Judah  became  His  sanctuary, 
Israel  His  dominion. 

3  The  sea  saw  it,  and  fled, 
Jordan  turned  backwards, 

4  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams, 
The  hills  like  young  sheep. 

5  What  aileth  thee,  O  sea,  that  thou  fleest? 
O  Jordan,  that  thou  turnest  backwards  ? 

6  Ye  mountains,  that  ye  skip  like  rams  ? 
Ye  hills,  like  young  sheep  ? — 

7  Before  the  face  of  the  Lord  tremble,  O  earth, 
Before  the  face  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
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8  Who  changeth  the  rock  into  a  pool  of  water, 
The  flinty  rock  into  water-springs ! 

To  the  side  of  the  general  Hallelujah  Ps.  cxiii.  comes  an 
historical  one,  which  is  likewise  adorned  in  ver.  8  with  the 
Cldreh  compaginis,  and  still  further  with  Cholem  compaginis, 
and  is  the  festival  Psalm  of  the  eighth  Passover  day  in  the 
Jewish  ritual.  The  deeds  of  God  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
are  here  brought  together  to  form  a  picture  in  miniature  which 
is  as  majestic  as  it  is  charming.  There  are  four  tetrastichs, 
which  pass  by  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  as  it  were  with  four 
flappings  of  its  wings.  The  church  sings  this  Psalm  in  a  tonus 
peregrinus  distinct  from  the  eight  Psalm-tones. 

Vers.  1-4.      Egypt  is  called  f|6  DV  (from  Tl£,  cogn.  M^ 
nyp),  because  the  people  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  to 
Israel  (lxxxi.  6),  and  as  it  were  a  stammering  language.     The 
LXX.,  and  just  so  the  Targum,  renders  i/c  Xaov  fiapftdpov 
(from  the  Sanscrit  barbaras,  just  as  onomatopoetic  as  balbus, 
cf.  Fleischer  in  Levy's  Chalddisches  Worterbuch,  i.  420).     The 
redeemed  nation  is  called  Judah,  inasmuch  as  God  made  it  His 
sanctuary  (VHP)  by  setting  up  His  sanctuary  (B*Ji?B,  Ex.  xv. 
17)  in  the  midst  of  it,  for  Jerusalem  (el-kuds)  was  Benjamitish 
Judsean,  and  from  the  time  of  David  was  accounted  directly 
as  Judaean.     In  so  far,  however,  as  He  made  this  people  His 
kingdom  (VHWDD,  an  amplificative  plural  with  Mem  pathacha- 
tum)9  by  placing  Himself  in  the  relation  of  King  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
5)  to  the  people  of  possession  which  by  a  revealed   law  He 
established  characteristically  as  His  own,  it  is  called  Israel. 
The  predicate  takes  the  form  Wfl,  for  peoples  together  with 
country  and  city  are  represented  as  feminine  (cf.  Jer.  viii.  5). 
The  foundation  of  that  new  beginning  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  redemption  was  laid  amidst  majestic  wonders,  inas- 
much as  nature  was   brought  into  service,    co-operating  and 
sympathizing  in  the  work  (cf.  Ixxvii.  15  sqq.).     The  dividing 
of  the  sea  opens,  and  the  dividing  of  the  Jordan  closes,  the 
journey  through  the  desert  to  Canaan.     The  sea  stood  aside, 
Jordan  halted  and  was  dammed  up  on  the  north  in  order  that 
the  redeemed  people  might  pass  through.     And  in  the  middle, 
between  these  great  wonders  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and 
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the  entrance  into  Canaan,  arises  the  not  less  mighty  wonder  of 
the  giving  of  the  Law  :  the  skipping  of  the  mountains  like 
rams,  of  the  hills  like  |*6P?3,  i.e.  lambs  (Wisd.  xix.  9),  depicts 
the  quaking  of  Sinai  and  its  environs  (Ex.  xix.  1 8,  cf .  supra 
lxviii.  9,  and  on  the  figure  xxix.  6). 

Vers.  5-8.  The  poet,  when  he  asks,  "  What  aileth  thee, 
O  sea,  that  thou  fleest  .  .  .  ?"  lives  and  moves  in  this  olden  time 
as  a  cotemporary,  or  the  present  and  the  olden  time  as  it  were 
flow  together  to  his  mind ;  hence  the  answer  he  himself  gives 
to  the  question  propounded  takes  .the  form  of  a  triumphant 
mandate.  The  Lord,  the  God  of  Jacob,  thus  mighty  in  won- 
drous works,  it  is  before  whom  the  earth  must  tremble.  fllK 
does  not  take  the  article  because  it  finds  its  completion  in  the 
following  ^?V\  (TON)  j  ifc  *s  the  same  epizeuccis  as  in  cxiii.  8, 
xciv.  3,  xcvi.  7,  13.  ^tinn  has  the  constructive  i  out  of  the 
genitival  relation ;  and  in  WJ?pp  in  this  relation  we  have  the 
constructive  6}  which  as  a  rule  occurs  only  in  the  genitival 
combination,  with  the  exception  of  this  passage  and  "V3Q  fa3, 
Num.  xxiv.  3,  15  (not,  however,  in  Prov.  xiii.  4,  "his,  the 
sluggard's,  soul"),  found  only  in  the  name  for  wild  animals 
fifrrirvrij  which  occurs  frequently,  and  first  of  all  in  Gen.  i.  24. 
The  expression  calls  to  mind  cvii.  35.  "fi3?n  is  taken  from  Ex. 
xvii.  6 ;  and  K>TOn  (LXX.  ttjv  a/cporofiov,  that  which  is  rugged, 
abrupt)  *  stands,  according  to  Deut.  viii.  15,  poetically  for  V?D, 
Num.  xx.  11,  for  it  is  these  two  histories  of  the  giving  of  water 


*  One  usually  compares  ^.jul.^,  chalndbus  [the  Karaite  lexico- 
grapher Abraham  ben  David  writes  DUD^n]  ;  but  this  obsolete  word,  as  a 
compound  from  ^ulri*,  to  be  black -grey,  and  /^jj^,  to  be  hard,  may 
originally  signify  a  hard  black-grey  stone,  whereas  t^D^n  looks  like  a 
mingling  of  the  verbal  stems  ^^a^-,  to  be  hard,  and  tjA^  }  to  be  black- 
brown  (as  Jy*b>-,  a  detached  block  of  rock,  is  of  the  verbal  stems  SLp^, 
to  be  hard,  and  w\^~,  to  be  massive).     In  Hauran  the  doors  of  the  houses 

•^  <"*     S* 

and  the  window-shutters  are  called  <wJo-  when  they  consist  of  a  massive 
slab  of  dolcrite,  probably  from  their  blackish  hue.  Perhaps  t^j^n  is  tne 
ancient  name  for  basalt ;  and  in  connection  with  the  hardness  of  this  form 
of  rock,  which  resembles  a  mass  of  cast  metal,  the  breaking  through  of 
springs  is  a  great  miracle.— Wetzstein.  For  other  views  vid.  on  Isa.  xlix. 
21,  1.  7. 
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to  which  the  poet  points  back.  But  why  to  these  in  particular! 
The  causing  of  water  to  gush  forth  out  of  the  flinty  rock  is  a 
practical  proof  of  unlimited  omnipotence  and  of  the  grace 
which  converts  death  into  life.  Let  the  earth  then  tremble 
before  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Jacob.  It  has  already  trembled 
before  Him,  and  before  Him  let  it  tremble.  For  that  which 
He  has  been  He  still  ever  is ;  and  as  He  came  once,  He  will 


come  airain. 


PSALM    CXV. 

CALL  TO  THE  GOD  OF  ISRAEL,  THE  LIVING  GOD,  TO 
RESCUE  THE  HONOUR  OF  HIS  NAME. 

1  NOT  unto  us,  Jahve,  not  unto  us, 
But  unto  Thy  Name  give  glory, 

Because  of  Thy  loving-kindness,  because  of  Thy  truth. 

2  Wherefore  shall  the  heathen  say : 
"  Where  is  now  their  God  !  " 

3  And  our  God  is  in  the  heavens, 
Whatsoever  He  willeth  He  carrieth  out. 

4  Their  gods,  howrever,  are  silver  and  gold, 
The  work  of  men's  hands. 

5  They  have  a  mouth  and  speak  not, 
They  have  eyes  and  see  not, 

6  They  have  ears  and' hear  not, 
They  have  a  nose  and  smell  not. 

7  Their  hands,  with  which  they  handle  not, 
Their  feet,  with  which  they  walk  not, 
They  speak  not  with  their  throat. 

8  Like  unto  them  do  those  who  make  them  become, 
Every  one  who  trusteth  in  them. 

9  Israel,  trust  thou  in  Jahve, 
Their  help  and  their  shield  is  He. 

10  O  house  of  Aaron,  trust  ye  in  Jahve, 
Their  help  and  their  shield  is  He. 

11  Ye  who  fear  Jahve,  trust  in  Jahve, 
Their  help  and  their  shield  is  He. 
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12  Jahve  hath  been  mindful  of  us,  He  will  bless — 
He  will  bless  the  house  of  Israel, 

He  will  bless  the  house  of  Aaron, 

13  He  will  bless  those  who  fear  Jahve, 
The  small  together  with  the  great. 

14  Jahve  will  add  to  you, 

To  you  and  your  children. 

15  Blessed  be  ye  of  Jahve, 

The  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

16  The  heavens  are  heavens  for  Jahve, 

And  the  earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  of  men. 

17  The  dead  praise  not  Jah, 

Nor  all  those  who  go  down  into  the  silence  of  death ; 

18  We,  however,  we  will  bless  Jah 
From  henceforth  and  for  evermore, 

Hallelujah. 

This  Psalm,  which  has  scarcely  anything  in  common  with 
the  preceding  Psalm  except  that  the  expression  "  house  of 
Jacob,"  cxiv.  1,  is  here  broken  up  into  its  several  members  in 
vers.  12  sq.,  is  found  joined  with  it,  making  one  Psalm,  in  the 
LXX.,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  JEthiopic  versions,  just  as  on  the 
other  hand  Ps.  cxvi.  is  split  up  into  two.  This  arbitrary 
arrangement  condemns  itself.  Nevertheless  Kimchi  favours 
it,  and  it  has  found  admission  into  not  a  few  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts. 

It  is  a  prayer  of  Israel  for  God's  aid,  probably  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  expedition  against  heathen  enemies.  The  two 
middle  strophes  of  the  four  are  of  the  same  compass.  Ewald's 
conjecture,  that  whilst  the  Psalm  was  being  sung  the  sacrifice 
was  proceeded  with,  and  that  in  ver.  12  the  voice  of  a  priest 
proclaims  the  gracious  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice,  is  pleasing. 
But  the  change  of  voices  begins  even  with  ver.  9,  as  Olshausen 
also  supposes. 

Vers.  1,  2.  It  has  to  do  not  so  much  with  the  honour  of 
Israel,  which  is  not  worthy  of  the  honour  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  22  sq.) 
and  has  to  recognise  in  its  reproach  a  well-merited  chastise- 
ment, as  with   the    honour  of   Him  who  cannot   suffer    the 
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reproaching  of  His  holy  name  to  continue  long.  He  willeth 
that  His  name  should  be  sanctified.  In  the  consciousness  of 
his  oneness  with  this  will,  the  poet  bases  his  petition,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  petition  on  behalf  of  Israel,  upon 
God's  %a/0£?  and  d\r)0eca  as  upon  two  columns.  The  second 
fe?,  according  to  an  express  note  of  the  Masora,  has  no  Waw 
before  it,  although  the  LXX.  and  Targum  insert  one.  The 
thought  in  ver.  2  is  moulded  after  lxxix.  10,  or  after  Joel  ii. 
17,  cf.  Ps.  xlii.  4,  Mic.  vii.  10.  KJ"n*K  is  the  same  style  as 
WiTCH  in  cxvi.  18,  cf.  in  the  older  lanima£e  W"7N,  fcO~DN  and 
the  like. 

Vers.  3-8.     The  poet,  with  "  And  our  God,"  in  the  name 
of  Israel  opposes  the  scornful  question  of  the  heathen  by  the 
believingly  joyous  confession  of  the  exaltation  of  Jahve  above 
the  false  gods.     Israel's  God  is  in  the  heavens,  and  is  therefore 
supramundane  in  nature  and  life,  and  the  absolutely  unlimited 
One,  who  is  able  to  do  all  things  with  a  freedom  that  is  con- 
ditioned only  by  Himself :  quod  vult,  valet  (ver.  36  =  cxxxv.  6, 
Wisd.  xii.  18,  and  frequently).     The  carved  gods  (3-fV?  from 
3VV,  cogn.  3Vn,  3Vj5)  of  the  heathen,  on  the  contrary,  are  dead 
images,  which  are  devoid  of  all  life,  even  of  the  sensuous  life 
the  outward  organs  of  which  are  imaged  upon  them.     It  cannot 
be  proved  with  Eccles.  v.  16  that  E^T  and  DHy?i  are  equivalent 
to  urb  U^l\  D^jn.     They  are  either  subjects  which  the   Waw 
apodosis  (cf.  Gen.  xxii.  24,  Prov.  xxiii.  24,  Hab.  ii.  5)  renders 
prominent,  or  casus  absoluti  (Ges.  §  145,  2),  since  both  verbs 
have  the  idols  themselves  as  their  subjects  less  on  account  of 
their  gender  (T  and  fen  are  feminine,  but  the  Hebrew  usage  of 
genders  is  very  free  and  not  carried  out  uniformly)  as  in  respect 
of  ver.  7c :  with  reference  to  their  hands,  etc.     flB^D*  is  the 
energetic  future  form,  which  goes  over  from  TO  into  b^d,  for 
*#DJ.     It  is  said  once  again  in  ver.  1c  that  speech  is  wanting  to 
them  ;  for  the  other  negations  only  deny  life  to  them,  this  at  the 
same  time  denies  all  personality.    The  author  might  know  from 
his  own  experience  how  little  was  the  distinction  made  by  the 
heathen  worship  between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  symbolized. 
Accordingly  the  worship  of  idols  seems  to  him,  as  to  the  later 
prophets,  to  be  the  extreme  of  self-stupefaction  and  of  the  de- 
struction of  human  consciousness;  and  the  final  destiny  of  the 
worshippers  of  false  gods,  as  he  says  in  ver.  8,  is,  that  they 
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become  like  to  their  idols,  that  is  to  say,  being  deprived  of  their 
consciousness,  life,  and  existence,  they  come  to  nothing,  like 
those  their  nothingnesses  (Isa.  xliv.  9).  This  whole  section  of 
the  Psalm  is  repeated  in  Ps.  cxxxv.  (vers.  6,  15-18). 

Vers.  9-14.  After  this  confession  of  Israel  there  now 
arises  a  voice  that  addresses  itself  to  Israel.  The  threefold 
division  into  Israel,  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  those  who  fear 
Jahve  is  the  same  as  in  cxviii.  2-4.  In  Ps.  cxxxv.  the  "  house 
of  Levi"  is  further  added  to  the  house  of  Aaron.  Those  who 
fear  Jahve,  who  also  stand  in  the  last  passage,  are  probably  the 
proselytes  (in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  aefio/jievoi  tov  Qeov,  or 
merely  ae^o/xevot*);  at  any  rate  these  are  included  even  if 
Israel  in  ver.  9  is  meant  to  signify  the  laity,  for  the  notion  of 
"  those  who  fear  Jahve  "  extends  beyond  Israel.  The  fact  that 
the  threefold  refrain  of  the  summons  does  not  run,  as  in  xxxiii. 
20,  our  help  and  shield  is  He,  is  to  be  explained  from  its  being 
an  antiphonal  song.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  Psalm  suppli- 
cates God's  protection  and  help  in  a  campaign  the  declaration 
of  confident  hope,  their  help  and  shield  is  He,  may,  with  Hitzig, 
be  referred  to  the  army  that  is  gone  or  is  going  forth.  It  is 
the  same  voice  which  bids  Israel  to  be  of  good  courage  and 
announces  to  the  people  the  well-pleased  acceptance  of  the 
sacrifice  with  the  words  u  Jahve  hath  been  mindful  of  us" 
(UT3?  'H,  cf.  "W^  nri^  xx.  7),  perhaps  simultaneously  with  the 
presentation  of  the  memorial  portion  (mats)  of  the  meat-offer- 
ing (xxxviii.  1).  The  SJTQJ  placed  at  the  head  is  particularized 
threefold,  corresponding  to  the  threefold  summons.  The 
special  promise  of  blessing  which  is  added  in  ver.  14  is  an  echo 
of  Deut.  i.  11,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  3.  The  contracted  future 
*|D*  we  take  in  a  consolatory  sense ;  for  as  an  optative  it  would 
be  too  isolated  here.  In  spite  of  all  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  heathen,  God  will  make  His  people  ever  more  numerous, 
more  capable  of  offering  resistance,  and  more  awe-inspiring. 

Vers.  15-18.  The  voice  of  consolation  is  continued  in  ver. 
15,  but  it  becomes  the  voice  of  hope  by  being  blended  with 


*  The  appellation  (pofiovpsuoi  does  not  however  occur,  if  we  do  not  bring 
Acts  x.  2  in  here ;  but  in  Latin  inscriptions  in  Orelli-Hentzen  No.  2523,  and 
in  Auer  in  the  Zdtschrift  fur  katJiolische  Theologie  1852,  S.  80,  the  proselyte 
(rcliyionis  Judaic^)  is  called  metuens. 
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the  newly  strengthened  believing  tone  of  the  congregation. 
Jahve  is  here  called  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  because 
the  worth  and  magnitude  of  His  blessing  are  measured  thereby. 
He  has  reserved  the  heavens  to  Himself,  but  given  the  earth  to 
men.  This  separation  of  heaven  and  earth  is  a  fundamental  cha- 
racteristic of  t'ie  post-diluvian  history.  The  throne  of  God  is 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  promise,  which  is  given  to  the  patriarchs 
on  behalf  of  all  mankind,  does  not  refer  to  heaven,  but  to  the 
possession  of  the  earth  (xxxvii.  22).  The  promise  is  as  yet 
limited  to  this  present  world,  whereas  in  the  New  Testament 
this  limitation  is  removed  and  the  KXypovofila  embraces  heaven 
and  earth.  This  Old  Testament  limitedness  finds  further  ex- 
pression in  ver.  17,  where  nipvi,  as  in  xciv.  17,  signifies  the 
silent  land  of  Hades.  The  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of 
a  heavenly  ecclesia  that  praises  God  without  intermission,  con- 
sisting not  merely  of  angels,  but  also  of  the  spirits  of  all  men 
who  die  in  the  faith.  Nevertheless  there  are  not  wanting  hints 
that  point  upwards  which  were  even  better  understood  by  the 
post-exilic  than  by  the  pre-exilic  church.  The  New  Testament 
morn  began  to  dawn  even  upon  the  post-exilic  church.  We 
must  not  therefore  be  astonished  to  find  the  tone  of  vi.  6,  xxx. 
10,  Ixxxviii.  11-13,  struck  up  here,  although  the  echo  of  those 
earlier  Psalms  here  is  only  the  dark  foil  of  the  confession 
which  the  church  makes  in  ver.  18  concerning  its  immortality. 
The  church  of  Jahve  as  such  does  not  die.  That  it  also  does 
not  remain  among  the  dead,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  die  off 
in  its  existing  members,  the  psalmist  might  know  from  Isa. 
xxvi.  19,  xxv.  8.  But  the  close  of  the  Psalm  shows  that  such 
predictions  which  light  up  the  life  beyond  only  gradually  became 
elements  of  the  church's  consciousness,  and,  so  to  speak,  dogmas. 

PSALM    CXVI. 

THANKSGIVING  SONG  OF  ONE  WHO  HAS  ESCAPED  FROM 

DEATH. 

1  I  LOVE,  for  Jahve  heareth 

My  cry,  my  heartfelt  supplication. 

2  For  He  hath  inclined  His  ear  unto  me, 
Therefore  will  I  call  as  long  as  I  live. 
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3  The  cords  of  death  compassed  me, 

And  the  straitoesses  of  Hades  came  upon  me, 
Distress  and  sorrow  did  I  experience. 

4  Then  upon  the  name  of  Jahve  did  I  call : 

0  Jahve,  deliver  my  soul. 

5  Gracious  is  Jahve  and  righteous, 
And  our  God  a  compassionate  One. 

6  A  Guardian  of  the  simple  is  Jahve  ; 

1  was  brought  low,  and  He  helped  me. 

7  Turn  in,  my  soul,  unto  thy  rest, 

For  Jahve  dealeth  bountifully  with  thee. 

8  Yea,  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death, 
Mine  eyes  from  tears, 

My  feet  from  falling. 

9  I  will  walk  before  Jahve 
In  the  lands  of  the  living. 

10  I  believe  now,  when  I  must  speak  : 

"  I,  I  am  afflicted  very  greatly." 
Ill  have  said  to  myself  in  my  despair : 

"  All  men  are  liars." 

12  How  can  I  repay  Jahve 
All  His  benefits  toward  me  ? 

13  The  cup  of  salvation  will  I  raise, 
And  proclaim  the  Name  of  Jahve. 

14  My  vows  will  I  pay  unto  Jahve, 

I  will  do  it  in  the  presence  of  all  His  people. 

15  Precious  in  the  eyes  of  Jahve 
Is  the  death  of  His  saints. 

16  Yea,  O  Jahve,  for  I  am  Thy  servant, 

I  am  Thy  servant,  the  son  of  Thy  handmaid, 
Thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds. 

17  Unto  Thee  will  I  sacrifice  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
And  proclaim  the  Name  of  Jahve. 

18  My  vows  will  I  pay  unto  Jahve, 

I  will  do  it  in  the  presence  of  all  His  people, 

19  In  the  courts  of  Jahve's  house, 

In  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Jerusalem  ! 
Hallelujah. 
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We  have  here  another  anonymous  Psalm  closing  with 
Hallelujah,  It  is  not  a  supplicatory  song  with  a  hopeful 
prospect  before  it  like  Ps.  cxv.,  but  a  thanksgiving  song  with 
a  fresh  recollection  of  some  deadly  peril  that  has  just  been  got 
the  better  of  ;  and  is  not,  like  Ps.  cxv.,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
church,  but  from  the  lips  of  an  individual  who  distinguishes 
himself  from  the  church.  It  is  an  individual  that  has  been 
delivered  who  here  praises  the  loving-kindness  he  has  expe- 
rienced in  the  language  0f  tne  tenderest  affection.  The  LXX. 
has  divided  this  deeply  fervent  song  into  two  parts,  cxvi.  1-9, 
10-19,  and  made  two  Hallelujah-Psalms  out  of  it ;  whereas  it 
unites  Ps.  cxiv.  and  cxv.  into  one.  The  four  sections  or  strophes, 
the  beginnings  of  which  correspond  to  one  another  (vers.  1  and 
10,  5  and  15),  are  distinctly  separate.  The  words  K"}pN  'n  Dtfin 
are  repeated  three  times.  In  the  first  instance  they  are  retro- 
spective, but  then  swell  into  an  always  more  full-toned  vow  of 
thanksgiving.  The  late  period  of  its  composition  makes  itself 
known  not  only  in  the  strong  Aramaic  colouring  of  the  form 
of  the  language,  which  adopts  all  kinds  of  embellishments,  but 
also  in  many  passages  borrowed  from  the  pre-exilic  Psalms. 
The  very  opening,  and  still  more  so  the  progress,  of  the  first 
strophe  reminds  one  of  Ps.  xviii.,  and  becomes  an  important 
hint  for  the  exposition  of  the  Psalm. 

Vers.  1-4.  Not  only  is  ^  V^n&s,  «  I  love  (like,  am  well 
pleased)  that,"  like  ayaircj  on,  Thucydides  vi.  36,  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  the  language,  but  the  thought,  "  I  love  that  Jahve 
answereth  me,"  is  also  tame  and  flat,  and  inappropriate  to  the 
continuation  in  ver.  2.  Since  vers.  3,  4  have  come  from  xviii. 
5-17,  ^nx  is  to  be  understood  according  to  1pn"}K  in  xviii.  2, 
so  that  it  has  the  following  rorp  as  its  object,  not  it  is  true 
grammatically,  but  logically.  The  poet  is  fond  of  this  pregnant 
use  of  the  verb  without  an  expressed  object,  cf.  N"JpN  in  ver.  2, 
and  7^»gn  in  ver.  10.  The  Pasek  after  V^f)  is  intended  to 
guard  against  the  blending  of  the  final  a  with  the  initial  'a  of 
•OIK  (cf.  lxvi.  18,  v.  2,  in  Baer).  In  ver.  16  the  accentuation 
prevents  the  rendering  vocem  orationis  mece  (Vulgate,  LXX.) 
by  means  of  Mugrash.  The  i  of  vip  will  therefore  no  more 
be  the  archaic  connecting  vowel  (Ew.  §  211,  b)  than  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  42  ;  the  poet  has  varied  the  genitival  construction  of  xxviii. 
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6  to  the  permutative.  The  second  "O,  following  close  upon  the 
first,  makes  the  continuation  of  the  confirmation  retrospective. 
"  In  my  days"  is,  as  in  Isa.  xxxix.  8,  Bar.  iv.  20,  cf.  *ra  in 
Ixiii.  5,  and  frequently,  equivalent  to  "  so  long  as  I  live."  We 
even  here  hear  the  tone  of  Ps.  xviii.  (ver.  2),  which  is  con- 
tinued in  vers.  3,  4  as  a  freely  borrowed  passage.  Instead  of 
the  "  bands"  (of  Hades)  there,  the  expression  here  is  ^VD, 
angmtice,  plural  of  "TOD,  after  the  form  2D2  in  cxviii.  5,  Lam.  i. 
3  (Bottcher,  Be  inferis,  §  423) ;  the  straitnesses  of  Hades  are 
deadly  perils  which  can  scarcely  be  escaped.  The  futures 
KVEX  and  N"Ji?^,  by  virtue  of  the  connection,  refer  to  the  cotem- 
poraneous  past.  H3N  (viz.  nc^pn  \^bly  i.e.  in  a  suppliant  sense) 
is  written  with  He  instead  of  Aleph  here  and  in  five  other 
Instances,  as  the  Masora  observes.  It  has  its  fixed  Metheg  in 
the  first  syllable,  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced anna  (like  Q^s  btlttim),  and  has  an  accented  ultima 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  following  nirp  =  •o'ls  (yid.  on  iii. 
8),  but  in  every  instance ;  for  even  where  (the  Metheg  having 
been  changed  into  a  conjunctive)  it  is  supplied  with  twTo  dif- 
ferent accents,  as  in  Gen.  1.  17,  Ex.  xxxii.  31,  the  second 
indicates  the  tone-syllable.*  Instead  now  of  repeating  "  and 
Jahve  answered  me,"  the  poet  indulges  in  a  laudatory  confession 
of  general  truths  which  have  been  brought  vividly  to  his  mind 
by  the  answering  of  his  prayer  that  he  has  experienced. 

Vers.  5-9.  With  "gracious"  and  "compassionate"  is 
here  associated,  as  in  cxii.  4,  the  term  "righteous,"  which 
comprehends  within  itself  everything  that  Jahve  asserts  con- 
cerning Himself  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6  sq.  from  the  wTords  "  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth"  onwards.  His  love  is  turned 
especially  toward  the  simple  (LXX.  ra  vrjina,  cf.  Matt.  xi.  25), 


*  Kimchi,  mistaking  the  vocation  of  the  Metheg,  regards  H3N  0<3X)  as 

T    |T  T|T 

Milel.  But  the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian  systems  of  pointing  coin- 
cide in  this,  that  the  beseeching  kjk  (h:n)  is  Milra,  and  the  interrogatory 
ms  Milel  (with  only  two  exceptions  in  our  text,  which  is  fixed  according 
to  the  Palestinian  Masora,  viz.  cxxxix.  7,  Deut.  i.  28,  where  the  following 
word  begins  with  Aleph),  and  these  modes  of  accenting  accord  with  the 
origin  of  the  two  particles.  Pinsker  (Einleitung,  S.  xiii.)  insinuates  against 
the  Palestinian  system,  that  in  the  cases  where  k:k  has  two  accents  the 
pointing  was  not  certain  of  the  correct  accentuation,  only  from  a  deficient 
knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  case. 
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who  stand  in  need  of  His  protection  and  give  themselves  over 
to  it.  D\xr.D,  as  in  Prov.  ix.  6,  is  a  mode  of  writing  blended 
out  of  D^KTIB  and  D^na.  The  poet  also  has  experienced  this 
love  in  a  time  of  impotent  need.  stfhft  is  accented  on  the' 
ultima  here,  and  not  as  in  cxlii.  7  on  the  penult.  The  accentua- 
tion is  regulated  by  some  phonetic  or  rhythmical  law  that  has 
not  yet  been  made  clear  (vid.  on  Job  xix.  17).#  JPrtn*  is  a 
resolved  Hiphil  form,  the  use  of  which  became  common  in  the 
later  period  of  the  language,  but  is  not  alien  to  the  earlier 
period,  especially  in  poetry  (xlv.  18,  cf.  lxxxi.  6,  1  Sam.  xvii. 
47,  Isa.  lii.  5).  In  ver.  7  we  hear  the  form  of  soliloquy  which 
has  become  familiar  to  us  from  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  ciii.  *?*$  is 
Milra  here,  as  also  in  two  other  instances.  The  plural  D^niJD 
signifies  full,  complete  rest,  as  it  is  found  only  in  God ;  and  the 
suffix  in  the  address  to  the  soul  is  ajchi  for  ajich,  as  in  ciii.  3-5. 
The  perfect  boa  states  that  which  is  a  matter  of  actual  experi- 
ence, and  is  corroborated  in  ver.  8  in  retrospective  perfects. 
In  vers.  8,  9  we  hear  lvi.  14  again  amplified ;  and  if  we  add 
xxvii.  13,  then  we  see  as  it  were  to  the  bottom  of  the  origin  of 
the  poet's  thoughts.  nyCH'JD  belongs  still  more  decidedly  than 
JPBhrP  to  the  resolved  forms  which  multiply  in  the  later  period 
of  the  language.  In  ver.  9  the  poet  declares  the  result  of  the 
divine  deliverance.  The  Hitlipa.  ^nrw  denotes  a  free  and 
contented  going  to  and  fro ;  and  instead  of  "  the  land  of  the 
living,"  xxvii.  13,  the  expression  here  is  "the  lands  (rriViN),  i.e. 
the  broad  land,  of  the  living."  There  he  walks  forth,  with 
nothing  to  hinder  his  feet  or  limit  his  view,  in  the  presence  of 
Jahve,  i.e.  having  his  Deliverer  from  death  ever  before  his 
eyes. 

Vers.  10-14.  Since  "^"IK  *3  does  not  introduce  anything 
that  could  become  an  object  of  belief,  pBgn  is  absolute  here : 
to  have  faith,  just  as  in  Job  xxiv.  22,  xxix.  24,  with  vb  it  signi- 
fies "  to  be  without  faith,  i.e.  to  despair."  But  how  does  it  now 
proceed?  The  LXX.  renders  eVtcrreucra,  Bcb  iXaXrjaaj  which 
the  apostle  makes  use  of  in  2  Cor.  iv.  13,  without  our  being 


*  The  national  grammarians,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
furnish  no  explanation.  De  Balmis  believes  that  these  Milra  forms  tfrijPli 
*nfa»  and  the  like,  must  be  regarded  as  infinitives,  but  at  the  same  time 
confirms  the  difference  of  views  existing  on  this  point. 
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therefore  obliged  with  Luther  to  render :  /  believe,  therefore  1 
speak ;  O  does  not  signify  Sio.  Nevertheless  *3  might  accord- 
in  <t  to  the  sense  be  used  for  p7,  if  it  hud  to  be  rendered  with 
Hen<Tstenberg:  "I  believed,  therefore  I  spake,  but  I  was  very 
much  plagued."  But  this  assertion  does  not  suit  this  connection, 
and  has,  moreover,  no  support  in  the  syntax.  It  might  more 
readily  be  rendered :  "  I  have  believed  that  I  should  yet  speak, 
i.e.  that  I  should  once  more  have  a  deliverance  of  God  to 
celebrate ;"  but  the  connection  of  the  parallel  members,  which 
is  then  only  lax,  is  opposed  to  this.  Hitzig's  attempted  inter- 
pretation, "  I  trust,  when  ('•S  as  in  Jer.  xii.  1)  I  should  speak : 
I  am  greatly  afflicted,"  i.e.  u  I  have  henceforth  confidence,  so 
that  I  shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  drawn  away  into  the  ex- 
pression of  despondency,"  does  not  commend  itself,  since  ver. 
10b  is  a  complaining,  but  not  therefore  as  yet  a  desponding 
assertion  of  the  reality.  Assuming  that  ^3DfcWl  and  W*?K  in 
ver.  11a  stand  on  the  same  line  in  point  of  time,  it  seems  that 
it  must  be  interpreted  /  had  faith,  for  I  spake  (was  obliged  to 
speak)  ;  but  "OIK,  separated  from  TUIDKn  by  O,  is  opposed  to  the 
colouring  relating  to  the  cotemporaneous  past.  Thus  ver.  10 
will  consequently  contain  the  issue  of  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  experienced:  I  have  gathered  up  faith  and  believe 
henceforth,  when  I  speak  (have  to  speak,  must  speak)  :  /  am 

deeply  afflicted  (njy  as  in  cxix.  67,  cf.     A^,  to  be  bowed  down, 

more  particularly  in  captivity,  whence  *Ia*1\,  those  who  are 
bowed  down).  On  the  other  hand,  ver.  11  is  manifestly  a  re- 
trospect. He  believes  now,  for  he  is  thoroughly  weaned  from 
putting  trust  in  men :  /  said  in  my  despair  (taken  from  xxxi. 
23),  the  result  of  my  deeply  bowed  down  condition:  All  men 
are  liars  (iras  avdpco7ro<;  ^evaT7]<;,  Rom.  iii.  4).  Forsaken  by 
all  the  men  from  whom  he  expected  succour  and  help,  he  ex- 
perienced the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God.  Striding  away 
over  this  thought,  he  asks  in  ver.  12  how  he  is  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  all  His  benefits,  no  is  an  adverbial  accusative  for 
nt32,  as  in  Gen.  xliv.  16,  and  the  substantive  fctaOT-,  in  itself  a 
later  formation,  has  besides  the  Chaldaic  plural  suffix  ohi,  which 
is  without  example  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  The  poet  says  in 
ver.  13  how  alone  he  can  and  will  give  thanks  to  his  Deliverer, 
by  using  a  figure  taken  from  the  Passover  (Matt.  xxvi.  27), 
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the  memorial  repast  in  celebration  of  the  redemption  out  of 
Egypt.  The  cup  of  salvation  is  that  which  is  raised  aloft  and 
drunk  amidst  thanksgiving  for  the  manifold  and  abundant 
salvation  (nijft^)  experienced.  'Jl  DBQ  K"j|j  is  the  usual  expres- 
sion for  a  solemn  and  public  calling  upon  and  proclamation  of 
the  Name  of  God.  In  ver.  14  this  thanksgiving  is  more 
minutely  designated  as  "H?.  *????>,  which  the  poet  now  discharges. 
A.  common  and  joyous  eating  and  drinking  in  the  presence  of 
God  was  associated  with  the  shelamim.  W  (yid.  cxv.  2)  in  the 
freest  application  gives  a  more  animated  tone  to  the  word  with 
which  it  stands.  Because  he  is  impelled  frankly  and  freely  to 
give  thanks  before  the  whole  congregation,  fcO  stands  beside  1JJ, 
and  "Hi,  moreover,  has  the  intentional  ah. 

Vers.  15-19.  From  what  he  has  experienced  the  poet 
infers  that  the  saints  of  Jahve  are  under  His  most  especial 
providence.  Instead  of  njBn  the  poet,  who  is  fond  of  such 
embellishments,  chooses  the  pathetic  form  nj™?->  and  conse- 
quently, instead  of  the  genitival  construct  state  (nio),  the  con- 
struction with  the  Lamed  of  "  belonging  to."  It  ought  properly 
to  be  "soul"  or  "blood,"  as  in  the  primary  passage  lxxii.  14. 
But  the  observation  of  Grotius :  quce  pretiosa  sunt,  non  facile 
largimur,  applies  also  to  the  expression  "  death."  The  death  of 
His  saints  is  no  trifling  matter  with  God ;  He  does  not  lightly 
suffer  it  to  come  about;  He  does  not  suffer  His  own  to  be 
torn  away  from  Him  by  death.*  After  this  the  poet  goes  on 
beseechingly :  dnndh  Adonaj.  The  prayer  itself  is  not  con- 
tained in  *7S  s  J?^?> — f°r  ne  *s  already  rescued,  and  the 
perfect  as  a  precative  is  limited  to  such  utterances  spoken  in 
the  tone  of  an  exclamation  as  we  find  in  Job  xxi.  16, — but 
remains  unexpressed;  it  lies  wrapped  up  as  it  were  in  this 
heartfelt  dnndh :  Oh  remain  still  so  gracious  to  me  as  Thou 
hast  already  proved  Thyself  to  me.  The  poet  rejoices  in  and 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  may  call  himself  the  servant  of 
God.     With  IJDN  he  is  mindful  of  his  pious  mother  (cf.  lxxxvi. 


*  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vi.  30)  commend  the  singing  of  these 
and  other  words  of  the  Psalms  at  the  funerals  of  those  who  have  departed 
iu  the  faith  (cf.  Augusti,  Denkwurdigkeiten,  ix.  563).  In  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Decius,  Babylas  Bishop  of  Antioch,  full  of  blessed  hope,  met 
death  singing  these  words. 
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<*s. 


16).     The  Hebrew  does  not  form  a  feminine,  n^JS;  <u\  signi- 

fies  a  maid,  who  is  not,  as  such,  also  $  jar,  a  slave.  The  dative 
of  the  object,  *JDtob  (from  DnDte  for  the  more  usual  riViDto),  is 
used  with  nnriQ  instead  of  the  accusative  after  the  Aramaic 
manner,  but  it  does  also  occur  in  the  older  Hebrew  (e.g.  Job 
xix.  3,  Isa.  liii.  11).  The  purpose  of  publicly  giving  thanks  to 
the  Gracious  One  is  now  more  full-toned  here  at  the  close. 
Since  such  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  Temple  and  the  congrega- 
tion, what  is  meant  is  literal  thank-offerings  in  payment  of 
vows.  In  ^Diro  (as  in  cxxxv.  9)  we  have  in  the  suffix  the 
ancient  and  Aramaic  i  (cf.  ver.  7)  for  the  third  time.  With 
H35J  the  poet  clings  to  Jahve,  with  N?"»TJH  to  the  congregation, 
and  with  ^^na  to  the  holy  city.  The  one  thought  that  fills 
his  whole  soul,  and  in  which  the  song  which  breathes  forth 
his  soul  dies  away,  is  Hallelujah. 

PSALM    CXVII. 

INVITATION  TO  THE  PEOPLES  TO  COME  INTO  THE  KINGDOM 

OF  GOD. 

1  PRAISE  Jahve,  all  peoples, 
Praise  Him,  all  ye  nations  ! 

2  For  mighty  over  us  is  His  loving-kindness, 
And  the  truth  of  Jahve  endureth  for  ever, 

Hallelujah ! 

The  thanksgiving  Psalm  ending  in  Hallelujah  is  followed 
by  this  shortest  of  all  the  Psalms,  a  Hallelujah  addressed  to 
the  heathen  world.  In  its  very  brevity  it  is  one  of  the  grandest 
witnesses  of  the  might  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  world-wide  mission  of  the  religion  of  revelation 
struck  against  or  undermined  the  national  limitation.  It  is 
stamped  by  the  apostle  in  Rom.  xv.  11  as  a  locus  classicus  for 
the  fore-ordained  (gnadenrathschlussmdssig)  participation  of  the 
heathen  in  the  promised  salvation  of  Israel. 

Even  this  shortest  Psalm  has  its  peculiarities  in  point  of 
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language.     DH9S  (Aramaic  NJBKj  Arabic     ^)  is  otherwise  alien 

to  Old  Testament  Hebrew.  The  Old  Testament  Hebrew  is 
acquainted  only  with  ni?3S  as  an  appellation  of  Ismaelitish  or 
Midianitish  tribes.  D)ir73  are,  as  in  Ixxii.  11,  17,  all  peoples 
without  distinction,  and  D'lpsrr?!)  all  nations  without  exception. 
The  call  is  confirmed  from  the  might  of  the  mercy  or  loving- 
kindness  of  Jahve,  which  proves  itself  mighty  over  Israel,  i.e. 
by  its  intensity  and  fulness  superabundantly  covering  (123  as 
in  ciii.  11  ;  cf.  virepeTrepiaaevaey  Rom.  v.  20,  virepeTfkeovaae, 
1  Tim.  i.  14)  human  sin  and  infirmity  ;  and  from  His  truth, 
by  virtue  of  which  history  on  into  eternity  ends  in  a  verifying 
of  His  promises.  Mercy  and  truth  are  the  two  divine  powers 
which  shall  one  day  be  perfectly  developed  and  displayed  in 
Israel,  and  going  forth  from  Israel,  shall  conquer  the  world. 


PSALM    CXVIII. 

FESTIVAL  PSALM   AT    THE    DEDICATION    OF   THE   NEW 

TEMPLE. 

{At  the  setting  out.) 

1  GIVE  thanks  unto  Jahve,  for  He  is  good, 
Yea,  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

2  Let  Israel  say  : 

"  Yea,  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

3  Let  the  house  of  Aaron  say  : 

"  Yea,  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

4  Let  those  who  fear  Jahve  say  : 

"  Yea,  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

(On  the  way.) 

5  Out  of  straitness  I  cried  unto  Jah, 
Jah  answered  me  upon  a  broad  plain. 

6  Jahve  is  for  me — I  do  not  fear, 
What  can  men  do  unto  me  ? 

7  Jahve  is  for  me  as  my  help, 

Therefore  shall  I  see  my  desire  upon  those  who  hate  me. 
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8  It  is  better  to  hide  one's  self  in  Jahve 
Than  to  put  confidence  in  men. 

9  It  is  better  to  take  refuge  in  Jahve 
Than  to  put  confidence  in  princes. 

10  Let  all  the  heathen  compass  me  about — 

In  the  name  of  Jahve  will  I  verily  cut  them  in  pieces. 

11  Let  them  compass  me  about  on  all  sides — 

In  the  name  of  Jahve  will  I  verily  cut  them  in  pieces. 

12  Let  them  compass  me  about  like  bees — 
They  are  extinguished  like  a  fire  of  thorns, 

In  the  name  of  Jahve  will  I  verily  cut  them  in  pieces. 

13  Thou  gavest  me  indeed  a  thrust  that  I  might  fall, 
But  Jahve  hath  helped  me. 

14  My  pride  and  my  song  is  Jah, 
And  He  became  my  salvation. 

15  The  cry  of  exultation  and  of  salvation  resoundeth  in  the 

tents  of  the  righteous  : 
The  right  hand  of  Jahve  getteth  the  victory. 

16  The  right  hand  of  Jahve  is  highly  exalted, 
The  right  hand  of  Jahve  getteth  the  victory. 

17  I  shall  not  die,  nay  I  shall  live, 
And  declare  the  deeds  of  Jah. 

18  Jah  hath  chastened  me  sore, 

But  hath  not  given  me  over  unto  death. 

(At  the  going  in.) 

19  Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness, 

That  I  may  enter  into  them,  that  I  may  give  thanks  to  Jah ! 

(Those  who  receive  the  festal  'procession.) 

20  This  is  the  gate  of  Jahve, 
The  righteous  may  enter  there. 

21  I  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  for  Thou  hast  answered  me, 
And  art  become  my  salvation. 

22  The  stone,  which  the  builders  despised, 
Is  become  the  corner  and  head  stone. 

23  From  Jahve  is  this  come  to  pass, 
It  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

21  This  is  the  clay  which  Jahve  hath  made, 
Let  us  exult  and  rejoice  at  it ! 
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25  O  Jahve,  save  I  beseech  Thee, 

O  Jahve,  grant  I  beseech  Thee  prosperity  ! ! 

26  Blessed  be  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  Jahve, 
We  bless  you  from  the  house  of  Jahve. 

27  God  is  Jahve  and  hath  given  us  light — 
Bind  the  festive  sacrifice  with  cords 
Even  up  to  the  horns  of  the  altar ! 

(Answer  of  those  who  have  arrived.) 

28  My  God  art  Thou,  therefore  will  I  give  Thee  thanks, 
My  Deity,  I  will  exalt  Thee. 

(All  together.) 

29  Give  thanks  unto  Jahve,  for  He  is  good, 
Yea,  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

What  the  close  of  Ps.  cxvii.  says  of  God's  truth,  viz.  that 
it  endureth  for  ever,  the  beginning  of  Ps.  cxviii.  says  of  its 
sister,  His  mercy  or  loving-kindness.  It  is  the  closing  Psalm 
of  the  Hallely  which  begins  with  Ps.  cxiii.,  and  the  third  Hodu 
(yid.  on  Ps.  cv.).  It  was  Luther's  favourite  Psalm  :  his  beau- 
teous Confiteminiy  which  "  had  helped  him  out  of  troubles  out 
of  which  neither  emperor  nor  king,  nor  any  other  man  on 
earth,  could  have  helped  him."  With  the  exposition  of  this 
his  noblest  jewel,  his  defence  and  his  treasure,  he  occupied 
himself  in  the  solitude  of  his  Patmos. 

It  is  without  any  doubt  a  post-exilic  song.  Here  too  Hup- 
feld  sweeps  away  everything  into  vague  generality ;  but  the 
history  of  the  period  after  the  Exile,  without  any  necessity  for 
our  coming  down  to  the  Maccabsean  period,  as  do  De  Wette 
and  Hitzig,  presents  three  occasions  which  might  have  given 
birth  to  it ;  viz.  (1)  The  first  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles in  the  seventh  month  of  the  first  year  of  the  Return, 
when  there  was  only  a  plain  altar  as  yet  erected  on  the  holy 
place,  Ezra  iii.  1-4  (to  be  distinguished  from  a  later  celebra- 
tion of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  on  a  large  scale  and  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Law,  Neh.  ch.  viii.).  So 
Ewald.  (2)  The  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Temple 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year,  Ezra  iii.  8  sqq.  So 
Hengstenberg.     (3)  The  dedication  of  the  completed  Temple 
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in  the  twelfth  month  of  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  Ezra  vi.  15 
sqq.  So  Stier.  These  references  to  cotemporary  history  have 
all  three  more  or  less  in  their  favour.  The  first  is  favoured 
more  especially  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the  second 
Temple  ver.  25  was  the  festal  cry  amidst  which  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  was  solemnly  compassed  on  the  first  six  days  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  once,  and  on  the  seventh  day  seven 
times.  This  seventh  day  was  called  the  great  Hosanna  {Ho- 
sauna  rabba),  and  not  only  the  prayers  for  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, but  even  the  branches  of  willow  trees  (including  the 
myrtles)  which  are  bound  to  the  palm-branch  (lulab),  were 
called  Hosannas  (mw'in,  Aramaic  ^VBhn).*  The  second  his- 
torical reference  is  favoured  by  the  fact,  that  the  narrative 
appears  to  point  directly  to  our  Psalm  when  it  says  :  And  the 
builders  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Jahve,  and  the 
priests  were  drawn  up  there  in  official  robes  with  trumpets,  and 
the  Levites  the  descendants  of  Asaph  with  cymbals,  to  praise 
Jahve  after  the  direction  of  David  king  of  Israel,  and  they  sang 
hvnfr'hy  non  chw^s  ato  *3  rrtrt  rnimi  ^nn  •  and   all  the 

••  t  :  .       -  :  -  t       :  .  t  .    -  :  ..  -  :    7 

people  raised  a  great  shout  ^Jlv  '2H3,  because  the  house  of  Jahve 
was  founded.  But  both  of  these  derivations  of  the  Psalm  are 
opposed  by  the  fact  that  vers.  19  and  20  assume  that  the 
Temple-building  is  already  finished  ;  whereas  the  unmistake- 
able  allusions  to  the  events  that  transpired  during  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  viz.  the  intrigues  of  the  Samaritans,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  neighbouring  peoples,  and  the  capriciousness  of  the 
Persian  kings,  favour  the  third.  In  connection  with  this  refer- 
ence of  the  Psalm  to  the  post-exilic  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
vers.  19,  20,  too,  now  present  no  difficulty.  Ver.  22  is  better 
understood  as  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  now  upreared 
Temple-building,  than  as  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  foun- 
dation-stone ;  and  the  words  "  unto  the  horns  of  the  altar"  in 
ver.  27,  interpreted  in  many  different  ways,  come  into  the  light 
of  Ezra  vi.  17. 

The  Psalm  falls  into  two  divisions.  The  first  division 
(vers.  1-19)  is  sung  by  the  festive  procession  brought  up  by 
the  priests  and  Levites,  which  is  ascending  to  the  Temple  with 


*  Vid.  my  Talmudic  Studies,  vi.  (Der  Hosianna~Ruf),  in  the  Lutlierisclie 
Zdtschrift,  1855,  S.  653-656. 
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the  animals  for  sacrifice.  With  ver.  19  the  procession  stands 
at  the  entrance.  The  second  part  (vers.  20-27)  is  sung  by 
the  body  of  Levites  who  receive  the  festive  procession.  Then 
ver.  28  is  the  answer  of  those  who  have  arrived,  and  ver.  29 
the  concluding  song  of  all  of  them.  This  antiphonal  arrange- 
ment is  recognised  even  by  the  Talmud  (B.  Pesachim  119a) 
and  Midrash.  The  whole  Psalm,  too,  has  moreover  a  peculiar 
formation.  It  resembles  the  Mashal  Psalms,  for  each  verse 
has  of  itself  its  completed  sense,  its  own  scent  and  hue ;  one 
thought  is  joined  to  another  as  branch  to  branch  and  flower  to 
flower. 

Vers.  1-18.  The  Hodu-cry  is  addressed  first  to  all  and 
every  one ;  then  the  whole  body  of  the  laity  of  Israel  and  the 
priests,  and  at  last  (as  it  appears)  the  proselytes  (vid.  on  cxv. 
9-11)  who  fear  the  God  of  revelation,  are  urgently  admonished 
to  echo  it  back ;  for  "  yea,  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  is 
the  required  hypophon.  In  ver.  5,  Israel  too  then  begins  as 
one  man  to  praise  the  ever-gracious  goodness  of  God.  nj,  the 
Jod  of  which  might  easily  become  inaudible  after  VIN^IJ,  has  an 
emphatic  Dagesh  as  in  ver.  18a,  and  "WDH  has  the  orthophonic 
stroke  beside  "W  (the  so-called  ?i?j?)7  which  points  to  the  correct 
tone-syllable  of  the  word  that  has  Dechi*  Instead  of  ^W  it  is 
here  pointed  ^JV,  which  also  occurs  in  other  instances  not  only 
with  distinctive,  but  also  (though  not  uniformly)  with  conjunc- 
tive accents.f  The  construction  is  a  pregnant  one  (as  in  xxii. 
22,  xxviii.  1,  lxxiv.  7,  2  Sam.  xviii.  19,  Ezra  ii.  62,  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  1) :  He  answered  me  by  removing  me  to  a  free  space 


*  Vid.  Baer's  Thurath  Emeth,  p.  7  note,  and  p.  21,  end  of  note  1. 

f  Hitzig  on  Prov.  viii.  22  considers  the  pointing  m^  to  be  occasioned 

■  T    T 

by  Dechi,  and  in  fact  "»^y  in  the  passage  before  us  has  Tarcha,  and  in 

•  T  T 

1  Sam.  xxviii.  15  Munach;  but  in  the  passage  before  us,  if  we  read  rP3PnjD3 

T 

as  one  word  according  to  the  Masora,  "o^y  is  rather  to  be  accented  with 

•  T  T 

Mugrash ;  and  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15  the  reading  t^y  is  found  side  by  side 
with  ijjjj  (e.g.  in  Bill.  Bomlerg.  1521).    Nevertheless  ^nETlV  xvii.  3,  and 

•T  T  T  ' 

*nrt  Job  xxx.  19  (according  to  Kimchi's  Michlol,  30a),  beside  Merclia, 
show  that  the  pointing  beside  conjunctive  as  beside  disjunctive  accents 
wavers  between  a  and  a,  although  a  is  properly  only  justified  beside  dis- 
junctive accents,  and  i^  also  really  only  occurs  in  pause. 
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(xviii.  20).    Both  lines  end  with  HJ ;  nevertheless  the  reading 

rP3rjntD3  is  attested  by  the  Masora  (vid.  Baer's  Psalterium,  pp. 
132  sq.),  instead  of  n*  3rn?33.  It  has  its  advocates  even  in  the 
Talmud  (B.  PesacJiim  117a),  and  signifies  a  boundless  extent, 

■T  expressing  the  highest  degree  of  comparison,  like  '"ivSKD  in 
Jer.  ii.  31,  the  deepest  darkness.  Even  the  LXX.  appears  to 
have  read  numD  thus  as  one  word  (et?  ifKaTvafiov^  Symmachus 
efe  evpv%a)plav).  The  Targum  and  Jerome,  however,  render 
it  as  we  do  ;  it  is  highly  improbable  that  in  one  and  the  same 
verse  the  divine  name  should  not  be  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
same  force  of  meaning.  Ps.  lvi.  (vers.  10 ;  5,  12)  echoes  in 
ver.  6 ;  and  in  ver.  7  Ps.  liv.  (ver.  6)  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
later  poet.  In  that  passage  it  is  still  more  clear  than  in  the 
passage  before  us  that  by  the  Beth  of  ^:fe|  Jahve  is  not  meant 
to  be  designated  as  units  e  multis,  but  as  a  helper  who  outweighs 
the  greatest  multitude  of  helpers.  The  Jewish  people  had 
experienced  this  helpful  succour  of  Jahve  in  opposition  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  satraps  during  the 
building  of  the  Temple  ;  and  had  at  the  same  time  learned  what 
is  expressed  in  vers.  7,  8  (cf.  cxlvi.  3),  that  trust  in  Jahve  (for 
which  3  non  is  the  proper  word)  proves  true,  and  trust  in  men, 
on  the  contrary,  and  especially  in  princes,  is  deceptive ;  for 
under  Pseudo-Smerdis  the  work,  begun  under  Cyrus,  and  re- 
presented as  open  to  suspicion  even  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses, 
was  interdicted.  But  in  the  reign  of  Darius  it  again  became 
free :  Jahve  showed  that  He  disposes  events  and  the  hearts  of 
men  in  favour  of  His  people,  so  that  out  of  this  has  grown  up 
in  the  minds  of  His  people  the  confident  expectation  of  a  world- 
subduing  supremacy  expressed  in  ver.  10. 

The  clauses  vers.  10a,  11a,  and  12a,  expressed  in  the  perfect 
form,  are  intended  more  hypothetically  than  as  describing  facts. 
The  perfect  is  here  set  out  in  relief  as  a  hypothetical  tense  by 
the  following  future.  Erfl'TB  signifies,  as  in  cxvii.  1,  the  heathen 
of  every  kind.  D^bT  (in  the  Aramaic  and  Arabic  with  r)  are 
both  bees  and  wasps,  which  make  themselves  especially  trouble- 
some in  harvest  time.  The  suffix  of  D^B«  (from  bm  =  fe,  to 
hew  down,  cut  in  pieces)  is  the  same  as  in  Ex.  xxix.  30,  ii.  17, 
and  also  beside  a  conjunctive  accent  in  lxxiv.  8.  Yet  the 
reading  &^»K,  like  PVIV  Hab.  ii.  17,  is  here  the  better  supported 
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(vid.  Gesenius,  Lehrgebdude,  S.  177),  and  it  has  been  adopted 
by  Norzi,  Heidenheim,  and  Baer.  The  *3  is  that  which  states 
the  ground  or  reason,  and  then  becomes  directly  confirmatory 
and  assuring  (cxxviii.  2,  4),  which  here,  after  the  "  in  the  name 
of  Jahve"  that  precedes  it,  is  applied  and  placed  just  as  in 
the  oath  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  44.  And  in  general,  as  Redslob  has 
demonstrated,  *3  has  not  originally  a  relative,  but  a  positive 
(determining)  signification,  D  being  just  as  much  a  demonstra- 
tive sound  as  %  t,  $,  and  n  (cf.  eVet,  e/cetyo?,  tcelvos,  ecce1  hie, 
illic,  with  the  Doric  Trjvei,  rrjvos).  The  notion  of  compassing 
round  about  is  heightened  in  ver.  11a  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
two  forms  of  the  same  verb  (Ges.  §  67,  rem.  10),  as  in  Hos. 
iv.  18,  Hab.  i.  5,  Zeph.  ii.  1,  and  frequently.  The  figure  of 
the  bees  is  taken  from  Deut.  i.  44.  The  perfect  HVfo  (cf.  Isa. 
xliii.  17)  describes  their  destruction,  which  takes  place  instantly 
and  unexpectedly.  The  Paal  points  to  the  punishing  power 
that  comes  upon  them :  they  are  extinguished  (exstinguuntur) 
like  a  fire  of  thorns,  the  crackling  flame  of  which  expires 
as  quickly  as  it  has  blazed  up  (lviii.  10).  In  ver.  13  the 
language  of  Israel  is  addressed  to  the  hostile  worldly  power,  as 
the  antithesis  shows.  It  thrust,  yea  thrust  (inf.  intens.)  Israel, 
that  it  might  fall  (?S3p ;  with  reference  to  the  pointing,  vid.  on 
xl.  15)  ;  but  Jahve' s  help  would  not  suffer  it  to  come  to  that 
pass.  Therefore  the  song  at  the  Red  Sea  is  revived  in  the 
heart  and  mouth  of  Israel.  Ver.  14  (like  Isa.  xii.  2)  is  taken 
from  Ex.  xv.  2.  y\V  (in  MSS.  also  written  W)  is  a  collateral 
form  of  SW  (Ew.  §  255,  a),  and  here  signifies  the  lofty  self- 
consciousness  which  is  united  with  the  possession  of  power : 
pride  and  its  expression  an  exclamation  of  joy.  Concerning 
JVJET  vid.  on  xvi.  6.  As  at  that  time,  the  cry  of  exultation  and 
of  salvation  (i.e.  of  deliverance  and  of  victory)  is  in  the  taber- 
nacles of  the  righteous :  the  right  hand  of  Jahve — they  sing 
— Tn  T\wy  (Num.  xxiv.  18),  practises  valour,  proves  itself 
energetic,  gains  (maintains)  the  victory.  n»»ii  is  Milra,  and 
therefore  an  adjective :  victoriosa  (Ew.  §  120,  a7),  from  &£"}  = 
Dn  like  DDit?  from  DW,  It  is  not  the  part.  Pil.  (cf.  Hos.  xi. 
7),  since  the  rejection  of  the  participial  Mem  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  Pool  and  Pual,  but  not  elsewhere  with  Pilel  (D^"1  = 
DDhD  from  DVi).  The  word  yields  a  simpler  sense,  too,  as  adject, 
participiale  Kal;  romemah  is  only  the  fuller  form  for  ramah, 
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Ex.  xiv.  8  (cf.  ramah,  Isa.  xxvi.  11).  It  is  not  its  own  strength 
that  avails  for  Israel's  exultation  of  victory,  but  the  energy  of 
the  right  hand  of  Jahve.  Being  come  to  the  brink  of  the 
abyss,  Israel  is  become  anew  sure  of  its  immortality  through 
Him.  God  has,  it  is  true,  most  severely  chastened  it  (VW  with 
the  suffix  anni  as  in  Gen.  xxx.  6,  and  PiJ  with  the  emphatic 
Dayesh,  which  neither  reduplicates  nor  connects,  cf.  ver.  5, 
xciv.  12),  but  still  with  moderation  (Isa.  xxvii.  7  sq.).  He  has 
not  suffered  Israel  to  fall  a  prey  to  death,  but  reserved  it  for 
its  high  vocation,  that  it  may  see  the  mighty  deeds  of  God  and 
proclaim  them  to  all  the  world.  Amidst  such  celebration  of 
Jahve  the  festive  procession  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
has  arrived  at  the  enclosure  wall  of  the  Temple. 

Vers.  19-29.  The  gates  of  the  Temple  are  called  gates  of 
righteousness  because  they  are  the  entrance  to  the  place  of  the 
mutual  intercourse  between  God  and  His  church  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  salvation.  First  the  "gates"  are  spoken  of, 
and  then  the  one  "  gate,"  the  principal  entrance.  Those  enter- 
ing in  must  be  "righteous  ones;''  only  conformity  with  the 
divine  loving  will  gives  the  right  to  enter.  With  reference  to 
the  formation  of  the  conclusion  ver.  195,  vid.  Ew.  §  347,  b. 
In  the  Temple-building  Israel  has  before  it  a  reflection  of  that 
which,  being  freed  from  the  punishment  it  had  had  to  endure, 
it  is  become  through  the  mercy  of  its  God.  With  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  multitude  over  the  happy  beginning  of  the  rebuild- 
ing there  was  mingled,  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone,  the 
loud  weeping  of  many  of  the  grey-headed  priests,  Levites,  and 
heads  of  the  tribes  who  had  also  seen  the  first  Temple  (Ezra 
iii.  12  sq.).  It  was  the  troublous  character  of  the  present 
which  made  them  thus  sad  in  spirit ;  the  consideration  of  the 
depressing  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  incongruity  of  which 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  their  soul  in  connection  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  former  Temple,  that  memorably  glorious 
monument  of  the  royal  power  of  David  and  Solomon.*  And 
even  further  on  there  towered  aloft  before  Zerubbabel,  the 
leader  of  the  building,  a  great  mountain;  gigantic  difficulties 
and  hindrances  arose  between  the  powerlessness  of  the  present 


*  Kurtz,  in  combating  our  interpretation,  reduces  the  number  of  tha 
weeping  ones  to  "  some  few,"  but  the  narrative  says  the  very  opposite. 
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position  of  Zerubbabel  and  the  completion  of  the  building  of 
the  Temple,  which  had  it  is  true  been  begun,  but  was  impeded. 
This  mountain  God  has  made  into  a  plain,  and  qualified  Zerub- 
babel to  bring  forth  the  top  and  key-stone  (n0$"IPj  l?Nn)  out  of 
its  past  concealment,  and  thus  to  complete  the  building,  which 
is  now  consecrated  amidst  a  loud  outburst  of  incessant  shouts 
of  joy  (Zech.  iv.  7).  Ver.  22  points  back  to  that  disheartened 
disdain  of  the  small  troublous  beginning,  which  was  at  work 
among  the  builders  (Ezra  iii.  10)  at  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion-stone, and  then  further  at  the  interruption  of  the  building. 
That  rejected  (disdained)  corner-stone  is  nevertheless  become 
n33  K'fcO,  i.e.  the  head-stone  of  the  corner  (Job  xxxviii.  6),  which 
being  laid  upon  the  corner,  supports  and  protects  the  stately 
edifice — an  emblem  of  the  power  and  dignity  to  which  Israel 
has  attained  in  the  midst  of  the  peoples  out  of  deep  humiliation. 
In  connection  with  this  only  indirect  reference  of  the  asser- 
tion to  Israel  we  avoid  the  question, — perplexing  in  connection 
with  the  direct  reference  to  the  people  despised  by  the  heathen, 
— how  can  the  heathen  be  called  "  the  builders  %  "  Kurtz 
answers :  u  For  the  building  which  the  heathen  world  considers 
it  to  be  its  life's  mission  and  its  mission  in  history  to  rear,  viz. 
the  Babel-tower  of  worldly  power  and  worldly  glory,  they  have 
neither  been  able  nor  willing  to  make  use  of  Israel  .  .  ."  But 
this  conjunction  of  ideas  is  devoid  of  scriptural  support  and 
without  historical  reality ;  for  the  empire  of  the  world  has  set 
just  as  much  value,  according  to  political  relations,  upon  the 
incorporation  of  Israel  as  upon  that  of  every  other  people. 
Further,  if  what  is  meant  is  Israel's  own  despising  of  the  small 
beginning  of  a  new  era  that  is  dawning,  it  is  then  better  ex- 
plained as  in  connection  with  the  reference  of  the  declaration 
to  Jesus  the  Christ  in  Matt.  xxi.  42-44,  Mark  xii.  10  sq.,  Acts 
iv.  11  (£</>'  v/awv  to)v  oIkoSojjlovvtcdv),  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  the  builders 
are  the  chiefs  and  members  of  Israel  itself,  and  not  the  heathen. 
From  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  Rom.  ix.  33,  we  see  how  this  reference  to 
Christ  is  brought  about,  viz.  by  means  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  where 
Jahve  says :  Behold  I  am  He  who  hath  laid  in  Zion  a  stone^  a 
stone  of  trial ,  a  precious  corner-stone  of  well-founded  founding — 
whoever  believeth  shall  not  totter.  In  the  light  of  this  Messianic 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  ver.  22  of  our  Psalm  also  comes  to  have  a 
Messianic  meaning,  which  is  warranted  by  the  fact,  that  the 
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history  of  Israel  is  recapitulated  and  culminates  in  the  history 
of  Christ;  or,  according  to  John  ii.  19-21  (cf.  Zech.  vi.  12  sq.), 
still  more  accurately  by  the  fact,  that  He  who  in  His  state  of 
humiliation  is  the  despised  and  rejected  One  is  become  in  His 
state  of  glorification  the  eternal  glorious  Temple  in  which 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  is  united 
with  humanity  which  has  been  once  for  all  atoned  for.  In  the 
joy  of  the  church  at  the  Temple  of  the  body  of  Christ  which 
arose  after  the  three  days  of  burial,  the  joy  which  is  here 
typically  expressed  in  the  words  :  "  From  with  Jahve,  i.e. 
by  the  might  which  dwells  with  Him,  is  this  come  to  pass, 
wonderful  is  it  become  (has  it  been  carried  out)  in  our 
eyes,"  therefore  received  its  fulfilment.  It  is  not  nS7B3  but 
n*6sD,  like  nann  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  11,  n*njj  from  *OPT  ==  rnj?  in 
Deut.  xxxi.  29,  Jer.  xliv.  23,  ri&nj?  from  &njj,  to  call,  Isa.  vii. 
14.  We  can  hear  Isa.  xxv.  9  sounding  through  this  passage, 
as  above  in  vers.  19  sq.,  Isa.  xxvi.  1  sq.  The  God  of  Israel  has" 
given  this  turn,  so  full  of  glory  for  His  people,  to  the  history.* 
He  is  able  now  to  plead  for  more  distant  salvation  and  pro- 
sperity with  all  the  more  fervent  confidence.  WN  (six  times 
H3S)  is,  as  in  every  other  instance  (yid.  on  cxvi.  4),  Milra. 
njrt^in  is  accented  regularly  on  the  penult.,  and  draws  the  fol- 
lowing KJ  towards  itself  by  means  of  Dag.  forte  conj. ;  nn^psn 
on  the  other  hand  is  Milra  according  to  the  Masora  and  other 
ancient  testimonies,  and  W  is  not  dageshed,  without  Norzi 
being  able  to  state  any  reason  for  this  different  accentuation. 
After  this  watchword  of  prayer  of  the  thanksgiving  feast,  in 
ver.  26  those  who  receive  them  bless  those  who  are  coming 
(Nan  with  Dechi)  in  the  name  of  Jahve,  i.e.  bid  them  welcome 
in  His  name.  The  expression  "  from  the  house  of  Jahve,'' 
like  "  from  the  fountain  of  Israel"  in  lxviii.  27,  is  equivalent 
to,  ye  who  belong  to  His  house  and  to  the  church  congregated 
around  it.  In  the  mouth  of  the  people  welcoming  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  'flaavvd  was  a  u  God  save  the  king"  (yid.  on  xx.  10)  ; 
they  scattered  palm  branches  at  the  same  time,  like  the  lulabs 
at  the  joyous  cry  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  saluted  Him 


*  The  verse,  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,"  etc.,  was, 
according  to  Chrysostom,  an  ancient  hypophon  of  the  church.  It  has  a 
glorious  history. 
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with  the  cry,  "  Blessed  is  He  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  as  being  the  longed-for  guest  of  the  Feast  (Matt.  xxi.  9). 
According  to  the  Midrash,  in  ver.  26  it  is  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem who  thus  greet  the  pilgrims.  In  the  original  sense  of  the 
Psalm,  however,  it  is  the  body  of  Levites  and  priests  above  on 
the  Temple-hill  who  thus  receive  the  congregation  that  has 
come  up.  The  many  animals  for  sacrifice  which  they  brought 
with  them  are  enumerated  in  Ezra  vi.  17.  On  the  ground  of 
the  fact  that  Jahve  has  proved  Himself  to  be  ?K,the  absolutely 
mighty  One,  by  having  granted  light  to  His  people,  viz.  loving- 
kindness,  liberty,  and  joy,  there  then  issues  forth  the  ejaculation, 
"  Bind  the  sacrifice,"  etc.  The  LXX.  renders  avarijcraaOe 
eopTrjv  ev  Tot?  Trvfcdfyvaiv,  which  is  reproduced  by  the  Psal- 
terium  Romanum :  constituite  diem  solemnem  in  confrequenta- 
tionibus,  as  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  Chrysostom  (although 
the  last  waveringly)  also  interpret  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
rendered  by  the  Psalterium  Gallic um :  in  condensis,  as  Apol- 
linaris  and  Jerome  (in  f rondo  sis)  also  understand  it.  But  much 
as  Luther's  version,  which  follows  the  latter  interpretation, 
"  Adorn  the  feast  with  green  branches  even  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar,"  accords  with  our  German  taste,  it  is  still  untenable;  for 
"iDK  cannot  signify  to  encircle  with  garlands  and  the  like,  nor 
would  it  be  altogether  suited  to  Jn  in  this  signification.*  Thus 
then  in  this  instance  A.  Lobwasser  renders  it  comparatively  more 
correctly,  although  devoid  of  taste  :  u  The  Lord  is  great  and 
mighty  of  strength  who  lighteneth  us  all ;  fasten  your  bullocks 
to  the  horns  beside  the  altar?  To  the  horns  ?  !  So  even  Hitzig 
and  others  render  it.  But  such  a  "  binding  to"  is  unheard  of. 
And  can  *W  "iDN  possibly  signify  to  bind  on  to  anything  %  And 
what  would  be  the  object  of  binding  them  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar  %  In  order  that  they  might  not  run  away  ?  !  Hengsten- 
berg  and  von  Lengerke  at  least  disconnect  the  words  "  unto 
the  horns  of  the  altar  "  from  any  relation  to  this  precautionary 
measure,  by  interpreting :  until  it  (the  animal  for  the  festal 


*  Symmachus  has  felt  this,  for  instead  of  <jvarrtaccah  sopr^u  h  rol;  ttvxoi- 
fyvoiv  (in  condensis)  of  the  LXX.,  he  renders  it,  transposing  the  notions, 
avvbviaccTS  h  irccuYiyvpst  'xvKoc.afA.ctrct.  Chrysostom  interprets  this  :  orstpuua- 
ftctTct  Kui  Khuhovg  duoi\j/ocTs  t$  vcta,  for  Montfaucon,  who  regards  this  as 
the  version  of  the  Sexta^  is  in  error. 
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sacrifice)  is  raised  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  and  sacrificed. 
But  how  much  is  then  imputed  to  these  words  !  No  indeed, 
jn  denotes  the  animals  for  the  feast-offering,  and  there  was  so 
vast  a  number  of  these  (according  to  Ezra  loc.  cit.  seven  hun- 
dred and  twelve)  that  the  whole  space  of  the  court  of  the  priests 
was  full  of  them,  and  the  binding  of  them  consequently  had 
to  go  on  as  far  as  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Ainsworth  (1627) 
correctly  renders :  u  unto  the  homes,  that  is,  all  the  Court 
over,  untill  you  come  even  to  the  homes  of  the  altar,  intending 
hereby  many  sacrifices  or  boughs."  The  meaning  of  the  call 
is  therefore :  Bring  your  hecatombs  and  make  them  ready  for 
sacrifice.*  The  words  "  unto  (as  far  as)  the  horns  of  the 
altar"  have  the  principal  accent.  In  ver.  28  (cf.  Ex.  xv.  2) 
the  festal  procession  replies  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
the  feast,  and  then  the  Psalm  closes,  in  correspondence  with  its 
beginning,  with  a  Hodu  in  which  all  voices  join. 
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A  TWENTY-TWO-FOLD  STRING  OF  APHORISMS  BY  ONE  WHO 
IS  PERSECUTED  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  HIS  FAITH. 

Aleph. 

1  BLESSED  are  those  whose  ways  are  blameless, 
Who  walk  in  the  law  of  Jahve  ! 

2  Blessed  are  those  who  keep  His  testimonies, 
Who  seek  Him  with  the  whole  heart, 

3  They  also  do  no  unrighteousness — 
They  walk  in  His  ways. 

4  Thou  hast  enjoined  Thy  precepts 
To  keep  them  diligently. 

5  Oh  that  my  ways  were  directed 
To  keep  Thy  statutes ! 

6  Then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed, 

When  I  have  respect  unto  all  Thy  commandments. 


*  In  the  language  of  the  Jewish  ritual  Isru-chag  is  become  the  name 
of  the  after-feast  day  which  follows  the  last  day  of  the  feast,  Ps.  cxviii. 
is  the  customary  Psalm  for  the  Isru-chag  of  all  DHyiD. 
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7  I  will  give  thanks  to  Thee  with  an  upright  heart, 
When  I  learn  the  judgments  of  Thy  righteousness. 

8  I  will  keep  Thy  statutes: 
Forsake  me  not  utterly. 

Beth. 

9  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  keep  his  way  pure  ? 
If  he  taketh  heed  according  to  Thy  word. 

10  With  the  whole  heart  have  I  sought  Thee  : 
Let  me  not  wander  from  Thy  commandments. 

11  In  my  heart  do  I  treasure  up  Thy  word, 
That  I  may  not  sin  against  Thee. 

12  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jahve, 
Teach  me  Thy  statutes. 

13  With  my  lips  do  I  recount 

All  the  judgments  of  Thy  mouth. 

14  In  the  way  of  Thy  testimonies  do  I  rejoice, 
As  in  all  manner  of  possession. 

15  I  will  meditate  in  Thy  precepts, 
And  have  respect  unto  Thy  paths. 

16  In  Thy  statutes  do  I  delight  myself, 
I  will  not  forget  Thy  word. 

Gimel. 

17  Deal  bountifully  with  Thy  servant,  that  I  may  live, 
So  will  I  keep  Thy  word. 

18  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold 
Wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law. 

19  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth  : 

Hide  not  Thy  commandments  from  me 

20  My  soul  is  crushed  with  longing 
After  Thy  judgments  at  all  times. 

21  Thou  hast  rebuked  the  proud  ; 

Cursed  are  those  who  do  err  from  Thy  commandments. 

22  Remove  from  me  reproach  and  contempt; 
For  I  keep  Thy  testimonies. 

23  Though  princes  sit  and  deliberate  against  me, 
Thy  servant  doth  meditate  in  Thy  statutes. 

24  Nevertheless  Thy  testimonies  are  my  delight, 
The  men  of  my  counsel. 
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Daletli. 

25  My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust : 
Quicken  Thou  me  according  to  Thy  word. 

26  I  declared  my  ways,  and  Thou  heardest  me: 
Teach  me  Thy  statutes. 

27  Make  me  to  understand  the  way  of  Thy  precepts: 
So  will  I  meditate  on  Thy  wondrous  works. 

28  My  soul  melteth  for  heaviness : 
Strengthen  Thou  me  according  to  Thy  word. 

29  Remove  from  me  the  way  of  lying, 
And  with  Thy  law  be  gracious  unto  me. 

30  The  way  of  truth  I  have  chosen : 
Thy  judgments  have  I  set  before  me. 

31  I  have  given  myself  up  to  Thy  testimonies : 
Jahve,  put  me  not  to  shame. 

32  I  run  the  way  of  Thy  commandments, 
For  Thou  dost  enlarge  my  heart. 

He. 

33  Teach  me,  Jahve,  the  way  of  Thy  statutes, 
That  I  may  keep  it  unto  the  end. 

34  Give  me  understanding,  that  I  may  keep  Thy  instruction, 
And  observe  it  with  the  whole  heart. 

35  Make  me  to  walk  in  the  path  of  Thy  commandments ; 
For  therein  do  I  delight. 

36  Incline  my  heart  unto  Thy  testimonies, 
And  not  to  covetousness. 

37  Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity ; 
In  Thy  way  quicken  Thou  me. 

38  Stablish  Thy  word  unto  Thy  servant, 
As  that  which  makes  them  fear  Thee. 

39  Take  away  my  reproach  which  I  fear ; 
For  Thy  judgments  are  good. 

40  Behold,  I  long  after  Thy  precepts : 
Quicken  me  in  Thy  righteousness. 

Vav. 

41  And  let  Thy  mercies  come  unto  me,  Jahv3, 
Thy  salvation,  according  to  Thy  word, 
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42  And  I  will  answer  him  who  reproacheth  me; 
For  I  trust  in  Thy  word. 

43  And  take  not  the  word  of  truth  utterly  out  of  my  mouth ; 
For  I  hope  in  Thy  judgments. 

44  And  I  will  keep  Thy  law  continually, 
For  ever  and  ever, 

45  And  I  will  walk  at  liberty ; 
For  I  seek  Thy  precepts. 

46  And  I  will  speak  of  Thy  testimonies  before  kings, 
And  will  not  be  ashamed. 

47  And  I  will  delight  myself  in  Thy  commandments, 
Which  I  love. 

48  And   my  hands  will   I  lift  up  unto  Thy  commandments 

[which  I  love], 
And  I  will  meditate  in  Thy  statutes. 

Zajin. 

49  Remember  the  word  unto  Thy  servant, 
Because  Thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope. 

50  This  is  my  comfort  in  my  affliction, 
That  Thy  word  hath  quickened  me. 

51  The  proud  have  had  me  greatly  in  derision — 
I  have  not  declined,  from  Thy  law. 

52  I  remembered  Thy  judgments  of  old,  Jahve, 
And  comforted  myself. 

53  Indignation  hath  taken  hold  upon  me  because  of  the  wicked, 
Who  forsake  Thy  law. 

54  Thy  statutes  are  my  songs 

In  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage. 

55  I  have  remembered  Thy  name,  Jahve,  in  the  night, 
And  I  have  kept  Thy  law. 

56  This  is  appointed  to  me, 

That  I  should  keep  Thy  precepts. 

Hetlu 

57  Thou  art  my  portion,  Jahve : 

I  have  said  that  I  would  keep  Thy  words. 

58  I  entreated  Thee  with  the  whole  heart : 

Be  merciful  unto  me  according  to  Thy  word. 
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59  I  thought  on  my  ways, 

And  turned  my  feet  unto  Thy  testimonies. 
GO  I  make  haste,  and  delay  not 

To  keep  Thy  commandments. 

61  The  cords  of  the  wicked  are  round  about  me — 
I  do  not  forget  Thy  law. 

62  At  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give  thanks  unto  Thee 
Because  of  the  judgments  of  Thy  righteousness. 

63  I  am  a  companion  of  all  those  who  fear  Thee, 
And  of  those  who  keep  Thy  precepts. 

64  The  earth,  Jahve,  is  full  of  Thy  mercy : 
Teach  me  Thy  statutes. 

Teth. 

65  Thou  hast  dealt  well  with  Thy  servant, 
Jahve,  according  unto  Thy  word. 

6Q  Teach  me  good  judgment  and  knowledge, 
For  I  believe  in  Thy  commandments. 

67  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray, 
And  now  I  keep  Thy  word. 

68  Thou  art  good,  and  doest  good  ; 
Teach  me  Thy  statutes. 

69  The  proud  have  forged  a  lie  against  me — 

I  will  keep  Thy  precepts  with  the  whole  heart. 

70  Their  heart  is  as  fat  as  grease — 
I  delight  in  Thy  law. 

71  It  was  good  for  me  that  I  was  afflicted, 
That  I  might  learn  Thy  statutes. 

72  The  law  of  Thy  mouth  is  better  unto  me 
Than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 

Jod. 

73  Thy  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me :  [ments. 
Give  me  understanding,  that  I  may  learn  Thy  command- 

74  Let  those  who  fear  Thee  be  glad  when  they  see  me ; 
For  I  hope  in  Thy  word. 

75  I  know,  Jahve,  that  righteousness  are  Thy  judgments, 
And  that  Thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me. 

76  Let  Thy  merciful  kindness  be  for  my  comfort, 
According  to  Thy  promise  unto  Thy  servant. 
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77  Let  Thy  tender  mercies  come  unto  me,  that  I  may  live  ; 
For  Thy  law  is  my  delight. 

78  Let  the  proud  be  ashamed  that  they  dealt  falsely  with  me — 
But  I  meditate  on  Thy  precepts. 

79  Let  those  who  fear  Thee  turn  unto  me, 
And  those  who  know  Thy  testimonies. 

80  Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  Thy  statutes, 
That  I  be  not  ashamed. 

Kaph. 

81  My  soul  fainteth  for  Thy  salvation: 
I  hope  in  Thy  word. 

82  Mine  eyes  fail  with  longing  for  Thy  word, 
Saying,  When  wilt  Thou  comfort  me? — 

83  Verily,  though  I  am  become  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke, 
Do  I  not  forget  Thy  statutes. 

84  Short  indeed  are  the  days  of  Thy  servant, 

When  wilt  Thou  execute  judgment  on  those  who  persecute 

85  The  proud  have  digged  pits  for  me,  [me? 
They  who  are  not  after  Thy  law. 

86  All  Thy  commandments  are  faithful : 

They  persecute  me  wrongfully;  help  Thou  me! 

87  They  had  almost  consumed  me  in  the  land ; 
Yet  do  I  not  forsake  Thy  precepts. 

88  Quicken  me  after  Thy  loving-kindness, 

So  will  I  keep  the  testimony  of  Thy  mouth. 

Lamed, 

89  For  ever,  Jahve, 

Thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven. 

90  Thy  faithfulness  is  unto  all  generations : 
Thou  hast  established  the  earth,  and  it  abideth. 

91  They  continue  this  day  according  to  Thy  judgments; 
For  all  beings  are  Thy  servants. 

92  Unless  Thy  law  had  been  my  delight, 

I  should  then  have  perished  in  mine  affliction. 

93  I  will  never  forget  Thy  precepts ; 

For  with  them  Thou  hast  quickened  me. 

94  I  am  Thine,  save  me  ; 
For  1  seek  Thy  precepts. 
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95  If  the  wicked  lie  in  wait  for  me  to  destroy  me — 
I  consider  Thy  testimonies. 

96  To  all  perfection,  as  I  have  seen,  there  is  an  end, 
Yet  Thy  commandment  is  without  any  limits, 

Mem. 

97  O  how  love  I  Thy  law! 

It  is  my  meditation  all  the  day. 

98  Thy  commandments  make  me  wiser  than  mine  enemies ; 
For  they  are  ever  my  portion. 

99  I  have  more  understanding  than  all  my  teachers ; 
For  Thy  testimonies  are  my  meditation. 

100  I  understand  more  than  aged  men  ; 
For  I  keep  Thy  precepts. 

101  I  refrain  my  feet  from  every  evil  way, 
That  I  may  keep  Thy  word. 

102  I  have  not  departed  from  Thy  judgments ; 
For  Thou  hast  taught  me. 

103  How  sweet  are  Thy  words  unto  my  taste, 
Sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth ! 

104  From  Thy  precepts  I  get  understanding : 
Therefore  I  hate  every  false  way. 

Nun. 

105  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet, 
And  a  light  unto  my  path. 

106  I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  perform  it, 

That  I  will  keep  Thy  righteous  judgments. 

107  I  am  afflicted  very  much — 

Quicken  me,  Jahve,  according  unto  Thy  word ! 

108  Accept  the  freewill  offerings  of  my  mouth,  Jahve, 
And  teach  me  Thy  judgments. 

109  My  soul  is  continually  in  my  hand: 
Yet  do  I  not  forget  Thy  law. 

110  The  wicked  have  laid  a  snare  for  me : 
Yet  do  I  not  err  from  Thy  precepts. 

111  Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as  a  heritage  for  ever; 
For  they  are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart. 

112  I  have  inclined  mine  heart  to  perform  Thy  statutes 
For  ever,  even  unto  the  end. 
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Samech. 


113  I  hate  the  double-minded, 
And  Thy  law  do  I  love. 

114  My  hiding-place  and  my  shield  art  Thou: 
I  hope  in  Thy  word. 

115  Depart  from  me,  ye  evil-doers — 

I  will  keep  the  commandments  of  my  God. 

116  Uphold  me  according  unto  Thy  word,  and  I  shall  live, 
And  let  me  not  be  ashamed  of  my  hope. 

117  Hold  Thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe, 

And  I  will  have  respect  unto  Thy  statutes  continually. 

118  Thou  hast  trodden  down  all  them  that  err  from  Thy 
For  their  intrigue  is  falsehood.  [statutes  ; 

119  Thou  puttest  away  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  like  dross  : 
Therefore  I  love  Thy  testimonies. 

120  My  flesh  is  rigid  for  terror  of  Thee, 
And  I  am  afraid  of  Thy  judgments. 

Ajin. 

121  I  have  done  judgment  and  righteousness  : 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  mine  oppressors. 

122  Be  surety  for  Thy  servant  for  good : 
Let  not  the  proud  oppress  me. 

123  Mine  eyes  fail  for  Thy  salvation, 

And  for  the  word  of  Thy  righteousness. 

124  Deal  with  Thy  servant  according  unto  Thy  mercy, 
And  teach  me  Thy  statutes. 

125  Thy  servant  am  I,  give  me  understanding, 
That  I  may  know  Thy  testimonies. 

126  It  is  time  to  interpose  for  Jahve : 
They  have  made  void  Thy  law. 

127  Therefore  I  love  Thy  commandments 
More  than  gold,  and  than  fine  gold. 

128  Therefore  I  esteem  all  precepts  concerning  all  things  to 
I  hate  every  false  way.  [be  right ; 

Phe  (Pe). 

129  Wonderful  are  Thy  testimonies: 
Therefore  doth  my  soul  keep  them. 
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130  The  unfolding  of  Thy  words  giveth  light ; 
Giving  understanding  unto  the  simple. 

131  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  panted  ; 
For  I  long  for  Thy  commandments. 

132  Look  Thou  upon  me,  and  be  merciful  unto  me, 
As  is  right  towards  those  who  love  Thy  name. 

133  Establish  my  steps  by  Thy  word, 

And  let  not  any  iniquity  have  dominion  over  me. 

134  Deliver  me  from  the  oppression  of  man. 
And  I  will  keep  Thy  precepts. 

135  Make  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  Thy  servant, 
And  teach  me  Thy  statutes. 

136  Mine  eyes  run  down  rivers  of  waters, 
Because  they  keep  not  Thy  law. 

Tsade, 

137  Eighteous  art  Thou,  Jahve, 
And  upright  are  Thy  judgments. 

138  Thou  hast  commanded  Thy  testimonies  in  righteousness, 
And  in  very  faithfulness. 

139  My  zeal  consumeth  me, 

For  mine  adversaries  have  forgotten  Thy  words. 

140  Thy  word  is  very  pure, 
And  Thy  servant  loveth  it. 

141  I  am  young  and  despised : 

Yet  do  not  I  forget  Thy  precepts. 

142  Thy  righteousness  is  that  which  is  right  for  ever, 
And  Thy  law  truth. 

143  Trouble  and  anguish  have  taken  hold  on  me : 
Yet  thy  commandments  are  my  delight. 

144  Thy  testimonies  are  that  which  is  right  for  ever  2 
Give  me  understanding  that  I  may  live. 

Koplu 

145  I  call  with  the  whole  heart — answer  me ; 
Jahve,  Thy  statutes  will  I  keep ! 

146  When  I  cry  unto  Thee,  save  me, 
And  I  will  keep  Thy  testimonies ! 

147  Early,  even  before  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  did  I 
I  hoped  in  Thy  word.  [make  supplication : 
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148  Mine  eves  anticipate  the  night-watches, 
To  meditate  on  Thy  word. 

149  Hear  my  voice  according  unto  Thy  loving-kindness  ; 
Jahve,  quicken  me  according  to  Thy  judgments. 

150  They  draw  nigh  who  follow  after  mischief, 
Who  are  far  from  Thy  law  : 

151  Thou  comest  all  the  nearer,  O  Jahve, 
And  all  Thy  commandments  are  truth. 

152  From  Thy  testimonies  I  have  known  for  a  long  time 
That  Thou  hast  founded  them  for  ever. 

ResJi. 

153  Look  upon  mine  affliction,  and  deliver  me  ; 
For  I  do  not  forget  Thy  law. 

154  Plead  my  cause  and  deliver  me, 
Quicken  me  according  to  Thy  word. 

155  Salvation  is  far  from  the  wicked, 
For  they  seek  not  Thy  statutes. 

1-56  Abundant  are  Thy  tender  mercies,  Jahve  ; 
Quicken  me  according  to  Thy  judgments. 

157  Many  are  my  persecutors  and  mine  oppressors; 
I  decline  not  from  Thy  testimonies. 

158  I  beheld  the  transgressors,  and  was  grieved, 
Because  they  kept  not  Thy  word. 

159  Consider  that  I  love  Thy  precepts  : 

Quicken  me,  Jahve,  according  to  Thy  loving-kindness. 

160  The  sum  of  Thy  word  is  truth,  [for  ever. 
And  every  one  of  the  judgments  of  Thy  righteousness  is 

Sin j  Shin. 

161  Princes  have  persecuted  me  without  a  cause, 
But  my  heart  standeth  in  awe  of  Thy  words. 

162  I  rejoice  over  Thy  word, 

As  one  that  findeth  great  spoil. 

163  Pretended  faith  I  hate,  and  I  abhor  it : 
Thy  law  do  I  love. 

164  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  Thee 

Because  of  the  judgments  of  Thy  righteousness. 

165  Great  peace  have  they  who  love  Thy  law, 
And  nothing  causeth  them  to  stumble. 
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166  Jahve,  I  hope  for  Thy  salvation, 
And  do  Thy  commandments. 

167  My  soul  keepeth  Thy  testimonies, 
And  I  love  them  exceedingly. 

168  I  keep  Thy  precepts  and  Thy  testimonies, 
For  all  my  ways  are  before-Thee. 

Thav  (Tav). 

169  Let  my  cry  come  up  before  Thee,  Jahve; 
Give  me  understanding  according  to  Thy  word. 

170  Let  my  supplication  come  up  before  Thee, 
Deliver  me  according  to  Thy  promise. 

171  My  lips  shall  utter  praise, 

That  Thou  dost  teach  me  Thy  statutes. 

172  My  tongue  doth  speak  of  Thy  word, 

For  all  Thy  commandments  are  righteousness. 

173  Let  Thy  hand  be  a  help  unto  me, 
For  I  have  chosen  Thy  precepts. 

174  I  have  longed  for  Thy  salvation,  Jahve, 
And  Thy  law  is  my  delight. 

175  Let  my  soul  live  and  praise  Thee, 
And  let  Thy  judgments  help  me. 

176  If  I  should  go  astray — as  a  lost  sheep  seek  Thy  servant, 
For  I  do  not  forget  Thy  commandments. 

To  the  Hodu  Ps.  cxviii.,  written  in  gnome-like,  wreathed  style, 
is  appended  the  throughout  gnomico-didactic  Ps.  cxix.,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  Masoretic  verses,  or  regarded  in 
relation  to  the  strophe,  distichs,  which  according  to  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet  fall  into  twenty-two  groups  (called 
by  the  old  expositors  the  6<ySod$6$  or  octonarii  of  this  Psalmus 
literatus  s,  alphabetites) ;  for  each  group  contains  eight  verses 
(distichs),  each  of  which  begins  with  the  same   consecutive 
letter  (8  x  22  =  176).     The  Latin  Psalters  (as  the  Psalteriurn 
Veronense,  and  originally  perhaps  all  the  old  Greek  Psalters) 
have  the  name  of  the  letter  before  each  group ;  the  Syriac  has 
the  signs  of  the  letters;  and  in  the  Complutensian  Bible,  as 
also  elsewhere,  a  new  line  begins  with  each  group.     The  Tal- 
mud, B.  Berachoth,  says  of  this  Psalm :  "  it  consists  of  eight 
A  leplis"  etc. ;  the  Masora  styles  it  fcan  NJvn  nd5?n ;  the  Midrash 
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on  it  is  called  wvn  KE&K  unify  and  the  Pesikta  tnom  «npsDD 
*2X.  In  our  German  version  it  has  the  appropriate  inscription, 
"  The  Christian's  golden  A  B  C  of  the  praise,  love,  power, 
and  use  of  the  word  of  God ;"  for  here  we  have  set  forth  in 
inexhaustible  fulness  what  the  word  of  God  is  to  a  man,  and 
how  a  man  is  to  behave  himself  in  relation  to  it.  The  Masora 
observes  that  the  Psalm  contains  only  the  one  verse  122,  in 
which  some  reference  or  other  to  the  word  of  revelation  is  not 
found  as  in  all  the  175  others* — a  many-linked  chain  of 
synonyms  which  runs  through  the  whole  Psalm.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  ingenious  arrangement,  so  artfully  devised  and 
carried  out,  it  may  also  not  be  merely  accidental  that  the  address 
Jahve  occurs  twenty-two  times,  as  Bengel  has  observed  :  bis  et 
vicesies  pro  numero  octonariorum. 

All  kinds  of  erroneous  views  have,  however,  been  put  forth 
concerning  this  Psalm.  Koster,  von  Gerlach,  Hengstenberg,  and 
Hupfeld  renounce  all  attempts  to  show  that  there  is  any  accord- 
ance whatever  with  a  set  plan,  and  find  here  a  series  of  maxims 
without  any  internal  progression  and  connection.  Ewald  begins 
at  once  with  the  error,  that  we  have  before  us  the  long  prayer 
of  an  old  experienced  teacher.  But  from  vers.  9  sq.  it  is  clear 
that  the  poet  himself  is  a  "  young  man,"  a  fact  that  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  vers.  99  and  100.  The  poet  is  a  young  man,  who 
finds  himself  in  a  situation  which  is  clearly  described  :  he  is 
derided,  oppressed,  persecuted,  and  that  by  those  who  despise 
the  divine  word  (for  apostasy  encompasses  him  round  about), 
and  more  particularly  by  a  government  hostile  to  the  true  re- 
ligion, vers.  23,  46, 161.  He  is  lying  in  bonds  (ver.  61,  cf.  83), 
expecting  death  (ver.  109),  and  recognises  in  his  affliction,  it 
is  true,  God's  salutary  humbling,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  God's 
word  is  his  comfort  and  his  wisdom,  but  he  also  yearns  for 
help,  and  earnestly  prays  for  it. — The  whole  Psalm  is  a  prayer 
for  stedfastness  in  the  midst  of  an  ungodly,  degenerate  race, 
and  in  the  midst  of  great  trouble,  which  is  heightened  by  the 


*  4i  In  every  verse,"  this  is  the  observation  of  the  Masora  on  ver.  122, 
"  ver.  122  only  excepted,  we  find  one  of  the  ten  (pointing  to  the  ten  fun- 
damental words  or  decalogue  of  the  Sinaitic  Law)  expressions:  word, 
saying,  testimonies,  way,  judgment,  precept,  commandment  (^Vl¥)>  law,  statute, 
truth"  (according  to  another  reading,  righteousness). 
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pain  he  feels  at  the  prevailing  apostasy,  and  a  prayer  for  ulti- 
mate deliverance  which  rises  in  group  Kaph  to  an  urgent  how 
long!  If  this  sharply-defined  physiognomy  of  the  Psalm  is 
recognised,  then  the  internal  progression  will  not  fail  to  be  dis- 
cerned. 

After  the  poet  has  praised  fidelity  to  the  word  of  God 
(Aleph),  and  described  it  as  the  virtue  of  all  virtues  which  is 
of  service  to  the  young  man  and  to  which  he  devotes  himself 
(Beth),  he  prays,  in  the  midst  of  the  scoffing  and  persecuting 
persons  that  surround  him,  for  the  grace  of  enlightenment 
(Gimel),  of  strengthening  (Daleth),  of  preservation  (He),  of 
suitable  and  joyful  confession  ( Vav)  ;  God's  word  is  all  his 
thought  and  pursuit  (Zajin),  he  cleaves  to  those  who  fear  God 
(Heth),  and  recognises  the  salutary  element  of  His  humbling 
(Teth),  but  is  in  need  of  comfort  (Jod)  and  sighs  :  how  long ! 
(Kaph.)  Without  the  eternal,  sure,  mighty  word  of  God  he 
would  despair  (Lamed) ;  this  is  his  wisdom  in  difficult  circum- 
stances (Mem)  ;  he  has  sworn  fidelity  to  it,  and  maintains  his 
fidelity  as  being  one  who  is  persecuted  (Nun),  and  abhors  and 
despises  the  apostates  (Samech).  He  is  oppressed,  but  God 
will  not  suffer  him  to  be  crushed  (Ajin)  ;  He  will  not  suffer  the 
doings  of  the  ungodly,  which  wring  from  him  floods  of  tears, 
to  prevail  over  him  (Phe) — over  him,  the  small  (still  youthful) 
and  despised  one  whom  zeal  concerning  the  prevailing  godless- 
ness  is  consuming  away  (Tsade).  Oh  that  God  would  hear 
his  crying  by  day  and  by  night  (Koph),  would  revive  him 
speedily  with  His  helpful  pity  (Eesh) — him,  viz.,  who  being  per- 
secuted by  princes  clings  fast  to  Him  (Shin),  and  would  seek 
him  the  isolated  and  so  sorely  imperilled  sheep!  (Tav.)  This  out- 
line does  not  exhaust  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  separate 
ogdoades,  and  they  might  surely  be  still  more  aptly  reproduced, 
but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Psalm  is  not  wanting  in 
coherence  and  progressive  movement,  and  that  it  is  not  an 
ideal  situation  and  mood,  but  a  situation  and  mood  based  upon 
public  relationships,  from  which  this  manifold  celebration  of 
the  divine  word,  as  a  fruit  of  its  teaching,  has  sprung. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  composition  of  the  Psalm 
falls  in  those  times  of  the  Greek  domination  in  which  the 
government  was  hostile,  and  a  large  party  from  among  the 
Jews  themselves,  that  was  friendly  towards  the  government. 
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persecuted  all  decided  confessors  of  the  Tora.  Hitzig  says, 
"  It  can  be  safely  maintained  that  the  Psalm  was  written  in  the 
Maccabaean  age  by  a  renowned  Israelite  who  was  in  imprison- 
ment under  Gentile  authorities."  It  is  at  least  probable  that 
the  plaited  work  of  so  long  a  Psalm,  which,  in  connection  with 
all  that  is  artificial  about  it,  from  beginning  to  end  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  subdued  afflicted  mien  of  a  confessor,  is 
the  work  of  one  in  prison,  who  whiled  away  his  time  with 
this  plaiting  together  of  his  complaints  and  his  consolatory 
thoughts. 

Vers.  1-8.  The  eightfold  Aleph.  Blessed  are  those  who 
act  according  to  the  word  of  God  ;  the  poet  wishes  to  be  one 
of  these.  The  alphabetical  Psalm  on  the  largest  scale  begins 
appropriately,  not  merely  with  a  simple  (cxii.  1),  but  with  a 
twofold  ashre.  It  refers  principally  to  those  integri  vice  (vitce). 
In  ver.  3  the  description  of  those  who  are  accounted  blessed 
is  carried  further.  Perfects,  as  denoting  that  which  is  habitual, 
alternate  with  futures  used  as  presents.  In  ver.  4  ^®f>  ex- 
presses the  purpose  of  the  enjoining,  as  in  ver.  5  the  goal  of  the 
directing,  yntf  (whence  ynK?  2  Kings  v.  3)  is  compounded 
of  nx  (yid.  supra,  i.  428)  and  y  (^>),  and  consequently  signifies 
o  si.  On  ^3*  cf.  Prov.  iv.  26  (LXX.  Karev6vv6ei7]crav).  The 
retrospective  TK  is  expanded  anew  in  ver.  66  :  then,  when  I 
namely.  u  Judgments  of  Thy  righteousness"  are  the  decisions 
concerning  right  and  wrong  which  give  expression  to  and  put  in 
execution  the  righteousness  of  God.*  "HP^  refers  to  Scripture 
in  comparison  with  history. 

Vers.  9—16.  The  eightfold  Beth.  Acting  in  accordance 
with  the  word  of  God,  a  young  man  walks  blamelessly ;  the 
poet  desires  this,  and  supplicates  God's  gracious  assistance  in 
order  to  it.  To  purify  or  cleanse  one's  way  or  walk  (H3T,  cf. 
lxxiii.  13,  Prov.  xx.  9)  signifies  to  maintain  it  pure  (%  root  -jr, 


*  The  word  "  judgments"  of  our  English  authorized  version  is  retained 
in  the  text  as  being  the  most  convenient  word ;  it  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  this  Psalm  it  belongs  to  the  "  chain  of  synonyms,"  and 
does  not  mean  God's  acts  of  judgment,  its  more  usual  meaning  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  but  is  used  as  defined  above,  and  is  the  equivalent 
here  of  the  German  Rechte.  not  Gerichte. — Ta. 
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cJ;,  to  prick,  to  strike  the  eye,  niter e  ;*  vid.  Fleischer  in 
Levy's  Chalddisches  Worterbuch,  i.  424)  from  the  spotting  of 
sin,  or  to  free  it  from  it.  Ver.  9b  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
in  ver.  9a ;  ^V?  signifies  custodiendo  semetipsum,  for  W  can 
also  signify  "  to  be  on  one's  guard"  without  i^33  (Josh.  vi.  18). 
The  old  classic  {e.g.  xviii.  31)  1*™$  alternates  throughout  with 
TOT  ;  hoth  are  intended  collectively.  One  is  said  to  hide  (i&V) 
the  word  in  one's  heart  when  one  has  it  continually  present 
with  him,  not  merely  as  an  outward  precept,  but  as  an  inward 
motive  power  in  opposition  to  selfish  action  (Job  xxiii.  12). 
In  ver.  12  the  poet  makes  his  way  through  adoration  to  peti- 
tion. WSD  in  ver.  13  does  not  mean  enumeration,  but  recount- 
ing, as  in  Deut.  vi.  7.  T\Siy  is  the  plural  to  Jvny  ;  nny?  on  the 
contrary,  in  ver.  138  is  the  plural  to  *T7V  :  both  are  used  of 
God's  attestation  of  Himself  and  of  His  will  in  the  word  of 
revelation.  ?y3  signifies,  according  to  ver.  162,  u  as  over" 
(short  for  ?V  "^3),  not:  as  it  were  more  than  (Olshausen); 
the  3  would  only  be  troublesome  in  connection  with  this  inter- 
pretation. With  reference  to  Jin,  which  has  occurred  already 
in  xliv.  13,  cxii.  3  (from  pn,  ^,  to  be  light,  leverri),  aisance, 
ease,  opulence,  and  concrete,  goods,  property,  vid.  Fleischer  in 
Levy's  Chald.  Worterb.  i.  423  sq.  ^nrTUJj  ver.  15,  are  the  paths 
traced  out  in  the  word  of  God  ;  these  he  will  studiously  keep 
in  his  eye. 

Vers.  17-24.  The  eightfold  Gimel.  This  is  his  life's  aim  : 
he  will  do  it  under  fear  of  the  curse  of  apostasy ;  he  will  do  it 
also  though  he  suffer  persecution  on  account  of  it.  In  ver.  1 7 
the  expression  is  only  nyiK  as  cxviii.  19,  not  n.^^1  as  in  vers.  77, 
116,  144:  the  apodo sis  imper.  only  begins  with  ITUDBW,  whereas 
■TriK  is  the  good  itself  for  the  bestowment  of  which  the  poet 
prays.  P3  in  ver.  18a  is  imper.  apoc.  Piel  for  np|3  like  W  in 
Dan.  i.  12.  rriN^EJ  is  the  expression  for  everything  supernatural 
and  mysterious  which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary 
understanding  and  is  left  to  the  perception  of  faith.  The 
Tora  beneath  the  surface  of  its  letter  contains  an  abundance 
of  such  "  wondrous  things,"  into  which  only  eyes  from  which 

*  The  word  receives  the  meaning  of  vikxv  (vid.  supra,  ii.  136),  like  ^ 
*nd^>,  from  the  signification  of  outshining  =  overpowering. 
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God  has  removed  the  covering  of  natural  short-sightedness 
penetrate ;  hence  the  prayer  in  ver.  18.  Upon  earth  we  have 
no  abiding  resting-place,  we  sojourn  here  as  in  a  strange  land 
(ver.  19,  xxxix.  13,  1  Chron.  xxix.  15).  Hence  the  poet  prays 
in  ver.  19  that  God  would  keep  His  commandments,  these 
rules  of  conduct  for  the  journey  of  life,  in  living  consciousness 
for  him.  Towards  this,  according  to  ver.  20,  his  longing  tends. 
D?a  (Hiph.  in  Lam.  iii.  16)  signifies  to  crush  in  pieces,  LLp~-> 

and  here,  like  the  Aramaic  D"]2,  Dia,  to  be  crushed,  broken  in 
pieces.  »"i3tfr6  (from  3WJ,  vers.  40,  174,  a  secondary  form  of 
H3N)  states  the  bias  of  mind  in  or  at  which  the  soul  feels  itself 

T   T    / 

thus  overpowered  even  to  being  crushed  :  it  is  crushing  from 
longing  after  God's  judgments,  viz.  after  a  more  and  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  them.  In  ver.  21  the  LXX.  has 
probably  caught  the  meaning  of  the  poet  better  than  the  point- 
ing has  done,  inasmuch  as  it  draws  eTuicaTapaTOL  to  ver.  215, 
so  that  ver.  21a  consists  of  two  words,  just  like  vers.  59a,  89a; 
and  Kamphausen  also  follows  this  in  his  rendering.  For  D*"W*1K 
as  an  attribute  is  unpoetical,  and  as  an  accusative  of  the  predi- 
cate far-fetched ;  whereas  it  comes  in  naturally  as  a  predicate 

before  VA^f??  DWn :  cursed  ("n«  =  jj>,  detestari),  viz.  by  God. 

Instead  of  ?i,  "  roll"  (from  P?a,  Josh.  v.  9),  it  is  pointed  in  ver. 
22  \>yo)  ?t|  "  uncover"  =  nglj  as  in  ver.  18,  reproach  being  con- 
ceived of  as  a  covering  or  veil  (as  e.g.  in  lxix.  8),  cf.  Isa.  xxii.  8 
(perhaps  also  Lam.  ii.  14,  iv.  22,  if  ?V  n?3  there  signifies  "  to 
remove  the  covering  upon  anything").  D3  in  ver.  23a,  as  in 
Jer.  xxxvi.  25,  has  the  sense  of  *?"D?,  etiamsi ;  and  B3  in  ver. 
24a  the  sense  of  nevertheless,  oyua>?,  Evv.  §  354,  a.  On  3  TSTM 
(reciprocal),  cf.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30.  As  in  a  criminal  tribunal, 
princes  sit  and  deliberate  how  they  may  be  able  to  render  him 
harmless. 

Vers.  25-32.  The  eightfold  Daletli.  He  is  in  deep  trouble, 
and  prays  for  consolation  and  strengthening  by  means  of 
God's  word,  to  wThich  he  resigns  himself.  His  soul  is  fixed 
to  the  dust  (xliv.  26)  in  connection  with  such  non-recognition 
and  proscription,  and  is  incapable  of  raising  itself.  In  ver. 
256  he  implores  new  strength  and  spirits  (Hjn  as  in  lxxi. 
20,  lxxxv.  7)  from  God,  in  conformity  with  and  by  reason  of 
His  word.     He  has  rehearsed  his  walk  in  every  detail  to  God, 
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and  has  not  been  left  without  an  answer,  which  has  assured 
him  of  His  good  pleasure :  may  He  then  be  pleased  to  advance 
him  ever  further  and  further  in  the  understanding  of  His  word, 
in  order  that,  though  men  are  against  him,  he  may  nevertheless 
have  God  on  his  side,  vers.  26,  27.  The  complaint  and  request 
expressed  in  ver.  25  are  renewed  in  ver.  28.  *)?J  refers  to  the 
soul,  which  is  as  it  were  melting  away  in  the  trickling  down  of 
tears  ;  D'.i?  is  a  Piel  of  Aramaic  formation  belonging  to  the  later 
language.  In  vers.  29,  30  the  way  of  lies  or  of  treachery,  and 
the  way  of  faithfulness  or  of  perseverance  in  the  truth,  stand 
in  opposition  to  one  another.  I^n  is  construed  with  a  double 
accusative,  inasmuch  as  rnifl  has  not  the  rigid  notion  of  a  fixed 
teaching,  but  of  living  empirical  instruction.  »W  (short  for 
ftp  7W9  xvi.  8)  signifies  to  put  or  set,  viz.  as  a  norma  normans 
that  stands  before  one's  eyes.  He  cleaves  to  the  testimonies  of 
God  ;  may  Jahve  not  disappoint  the  hope  which  to  him  springs 
up  out  of  them,  according  to  the  promise,  ver.  31.  He  runs, 
i.e.  wTalks  vigorously  and  cheerfully,  in  the  way  of  God's  com- 
mandments, for  He  has  widened  his  heart,  by  granting  and 
preserving  to  the  persecuted  one  the  joyfulness  of  confession 
and  the  confidence  of  hope. 

Vers.  33-40.  The  eightfold  He.  He  further  prays  for 
instruction  and  guidance  that  he  may  escape  the  by-paths  of 
selfishness  and  of  disavowal.  The  noun  ^?V,  used  also  else- 
where as  an  accus.  adverb.,  in  the  signification  ad  extremum 
(vers.  33  and  112)  is  peculiar  to  our  poet.  njH.JK  (with  a 
Shebd  which  takes  a  colouring  in  accordance  with  the  principal 
form)  refers  back  to  T)/J.  In  the  petition  "  give  me  under- 
standing" (which  occurs  six  times  in  this  Psalm)  pan  is  caus- 
ative, as  in  Job  xxxii.  8,  and  frequently  in  the  post-exilic 
writings.  JJV3  (from  W?,  abscindere,  as  /cepSo?  accords  in  sound 
with  Kelpuv)  signifies  gain  and  acquisition  by  means  of  the 
damage  which  one  does  to  his  neighbour  by  depreciating  his 
property,  by  robbery,  deceit,  and  extortion  (1  Sam.  viii.  3),  and 
as  a  name  of  a  vice,  covetousness,  and  in  general  selfishness. 
MB*  is  that  which  is  without  real,  i.e.  without  divine,  contents 
or  intrinsic  worth, — God-opposed  teaching  and  life.     ^"p3* 

Heidenheim  and  Baer  erroneously  have  S|Wia  with  Jod.  plural,  con- 
trary to  the  Masora. 
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is  a  defective  plural ;  cf.  T!)?1!!,  ver.  41,  ^tDSBTp*,  ver.  43,  and  fre- 
quently. Establishing,  in  ver.  38,  is  equivalent  to  a  realizing 
of  the  divine  word  or  promise.  The  relative  clause  *in&r)y  10$ 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  T^yb  according  to  ver.  85  (where  the 
expression  is  different),  but  to  ^"lpx  :  fulfil  to  Thy  servant 
Thy  word  or  promise,  as  that  which  (quippe  quce)  aims  at  men 
attaining  the  fear  of  Thee  and  increasing  therein  (cf.  cxxx.  4, 
xl.  4).  The  reproach  which  the  poet  fears  in  ver.  39  is  not 
the  reproach  of  confessing,  but  of  denying  God.  Accordingly 
spgStPD  are  not  God's  judgments  [i.e.  acts  of  judgment],  but 
revealed  decisions  or  judgments :  these  are  good,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  well  with  him  who  keeps  them.  Pie  can  appeal  before 
God  to  the  fact  that  he  is  set  upon  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  these  with  longing  of  heart;  and  he  bases  his  request 
upon  the  fact  that  God  by  virtue  of  His  righteousness,  i.e.  the 
stringency  with  which  He  maintains  His  order  of  grace,  both 
as  to  its  promises  and  its  duties,  would  quicken  him,  who  is  at 
present  as  it  were  dead  with  sorrow  and  weariness. 

Vers.  41-48.  The  eightfold  Vav.  He  prays  for  the  grace 
of  true  and  fearlessly  joyous  confession.  The  LXX.  renders 
ver.  41a :  koI  e\6oL  eV  i/xe  to  eAeo?  <rov ;  but  the  Targum 
and  Jerome  rightly  (cf.  ver.  77,  Isa.  lxiii.  7)  have  the  plural : 
God's  proofs  of  loving-kindness  in  accordance  with  His  pro- 
mises will  put  him  in  the  position  that  he  will  not  be  obliged 
to  be  dumb  in  the  presence  of  him  who  reproaches  him  (^pn, 

prop,  a  plucker,  cf.  i_J*p-,  a  lamb  =  a  plucker  of  leaves  or 

grass),  but  will  be  able  to  answer  him  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  experience.  The  verb  W?  which  in  itself  has  many 
meanings,  acquires  the  signification  "to  give  an  answer" 
through  the  word,  TJJj  that  is  added  (synon.  T^H  3H$J).  Ver. 
43  also  refers  to  the  duty  of  confessing  God.  The  meaning 
of  the  prayer  is,  that  God  may  not  suffer  him  to  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  he  will  be  utterly  unable  to  witness  for  the  truth ; 
for  language  dies  away  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  is  unworthy 
of  it  before  God.  The  writer  has  no  fear  of  this  for  himself, 
for  his  hope  is  set  towards  God's  judgments  (^ps^'pp,  defective 
plural,  as  also  in  ver.  149  ;  in  proof  of  which,  compare  vers. 
156  and  175),  his  confidence  takes  its  stand  upon  them.  The 
futures  which  follow  from  vers.  44  to  48  declare  that  what  lie 
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would  willingly  do  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  strives  to  do,  is 
to  walk  n59")3,  in  a  broad  space  (elsewhere  arnfta),  therefore 
unstraitened,  which  in  this  instance  is  not  equivalent  to  happily, 
but  courageously  and  unconstrainedly,  without  allowing  myself 
to  be  intimidated,  and  said  of  inward  freedom  which  makes 
itself  known  outwardly.  In  ver.  46  the  Vulgate  renders :  Et 
loquebar  de  (i?t)  testimoniis  tuis  in  conspectu  regum  et  non  con- 
fundebar — the  motto  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  to  which  it 
was  adapted  especially  in  connection  with  this  historical  inter- 
pretation of  the  two  verbs,  which  does  not  correspond  to  the 
original  text.  The  lifting  up  of  the  hands  in  ver.  48  is  an 
expression  of  fervent  longing  desire,  as  in  connection  with 
prayer,  xxviii.  2,  lxiii.  5,  cxxxiv.  2,  cxli.  2,  and  frequently. 
The  second  VQnx  TUfat  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an 
inadvertent  repetition.  3  rvfe>  (synon.  3  ^\^)  signifies  a  still 
or  audible  meditating  that  is  absorbed  in  the  object. 

Vers.  49-56.  The  eightfold  Zajin.  God's  word  is  his 
hope  and  his  trust  amidst  all  derision ;  and  when  he  burns 
with  indignation  at  the  apostates,  God's  word  is  his  solace. 
Since  in  ver.  49  the  expression  is  not  Tl^l  but  "t^J,  ^  *s  not  to 
be  interpreted  according  to  xcviii.  3,  cvi.  45,  but:  remember 
the  word  addressed  to  Thy  servant,  because  Thou  hast  made 
me  hope  (Piel  causat.  as  e.g.  «TO,  to  cause  to  forget,  Gen.  xli. 
51),  i.e.  hast  comforted  me  by  promising  me  a  blessed  issue, 
and  hast  directed  my  expectation  thereunto.  This  is  his  com- 
fort in  his  dejected  condition,  that  God's  promissory  declara- 
tion has  quickened  him  and  proved  its  reviving  power  in  his 
case.  In  *J«rf>n  (W$n),  ludificantur,  it  is  implied  that  the 
D^iT  are  just  D^/j  frivolous  persons,  libertines,  free-thinkers 
(Prov.  xxi.  24).  TDB8PD,  ver.  52,  are  the  valid,  verified  decisions 
(judgments)  of  God  revealed  from  the  veriest  olden  times.  In 
the  remembrance  of  these,  which  determine  the  lot  of  a  man 
according  to  the  relation  he  holds  towards  them,  the  poet  found 
comfort.  It  can  be  rendered  :  then  I  comforted  myself ;  or 
according  to  a  later  usage  of  the  Hithpa. :  I  was  comforted. 
Concerning  nsyir,  cestus,  vid.  xi.  6,  and  on  the  subject-matter, 
vers.  21,  104.  The  poet  calls  his  earthly  life  "the  house  of 
his  pilgrimage;"  for  it  is  true  the  earth  is  man's  (cxv.  16),  but 
he  lias  no  abiding  resting-place  there  (1  Chron.  xxix.  15),  his 
D,iy  n*2  (Eccles.  xii.  5)  is  elsewhere  (yid,  supra,  ver.  19,  xxxix. 
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13).  God's  statutes  are  here  his  "songs,"  which  give  him 
spiritual  refreshing,  sweeten  the  hardships  of  the  pilgrimage, 
and  measure  and  hasten  his  steps.  The  Name  of  God  has 
been  in  his  mind  hitherto,  not  merely  by  day,  but  also  by  night ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  he  has  kept  God's  law  (mo^Ni^  as 
fi ve  times  besides  in  this  Psalm,  cf.  iii.  6,  and  to  be  distinguished 
from  mDt?fcO,  ver.  44).  Just  this,  that  he  keeps  (observai)  God's 
precepts,  has  fallen  to  his  lot.  To  others  something  else  is 
allotted  (iv.  8),  to  him  this  one  most  needful  thing. 

Vers.  57-64.     The  eightfold  Heth.     To  understand  and  to 
keep  God's  word  is  his  portion,  the  object  of  his  incessant  pray- 
ing and  thanksgiving,  the  highest  grace  or  favour  that  can  come 
to  him.     According  to  xvi.  5,  lxxiii.  26,  the  words  'n  *p?n  belong 
together.     Ver.  576  is  an  inference  drawn  from  it  P  ">&N  as  in 
Ex.  ii.  14,  and  frequently),  and  the  existing  division  of  the 
verse  is  verified.     \J?  n?n?  as  in  xlv.  13,  is  an  expression  of 
caressing,  flattering  entreaty;  in  Latin,  caput  mulcere  (demul- 
cere).     His  turning  to  the  word  of  God  the  poet  describes  in 
ver.  59  as  a  result  of  a  careful  trying  of  his  actions.     After 
that  he  quickly  and  cheerfully,  ver.  60,  determined  to  keep  it 
without  any  long  deliberation  with  flesh  and  blood,  although 
the  snares  of  wicked  men  surround  him.      The  meaning  of 
vin  is  determined  according  to  ver.  110 :  the  pointing  does  not 
distinguish  so  sharply  as  one  might  have  expected  between  y^n, 
ft>o7ya?,  and  y?n,  snares,  bonds  (yid.  xviii.  5  sq.) ;  but  the  plural 
nowhere,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language  as  we  now 
have  it,  signifies  bands  (companies),  from  the  singular  in  1  Sam. 
x.  5  (Bottcher,  §  800).     Thankfulness  urges  him  to  get  up  at 
midnight  (ace.  temp,  as  in  Job  xxxiv.  20)  to  prostrate  himself 
before  God  and  to  pray.     Accordingly  he  is  on  friendly  terms 
with,  he  is  closely  connected  with  (Prov.  xxviii.  24),  all  who 
fear  God.     Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  loving-kindness  of  God, 
which  is  nowhere  unattested  upon  earth  (ver.  64a  =  xxxiii.  5), 
he  implores  for  himself  the  inward  teaching  concerning  His 
word  as  the  highest  and  most  cherished  of  mercies. 

Vers.  65-72.  The  eightfold  Teth.  The  good  word  of  the 
gracious  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  good ;  and  it  is  learned  in 
the  way  of  lowliness.  He  reviews  his  life,  and  sees  in  every- 
thing that  has  befallen  him  the  good  and  well-meaning  ap- 
pointment of  the  God  of  salvation  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
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and  order  of  salvation  of  His  word.  The  form  T£2,  which  is 
the  form  out  of  pause,  is  retained  in  ver.  65a  beside  AthnacJi, 
although  not  preceded  by  Olewejored  (cf.  xxxv.  19,  xlviii.  11, 
Prov.  xxx.  21).  Clinging  believingly  to  the  commandments  of 
God,  he  is  able  confidently  to  pray  that  He  would  teach  him 
"good  discernment',  and  "knowledge."  Dytp  is  ethically  the 
capacity  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  and  of  dis- 
covering the  latter  as  it  were  by  touch  ;  DJJD  MD,  good  discern- 
ment, is  a  coupling  of  words  like  3?  3&B,  a  happy  disposition, 
cheerfulness.  God  has  brought  him  into  this  relationship  to 
His  word  by  humbling  him,  and  thus  setting  him  right  out  of 
his  having  gone  astray.  JT3??^  in  ver.  676,  as  in  ver.  11,  is  not 
God's  utterance  conveying  a  promise,  but  imposing  a  duty. 
God  is  called  SitD  as  He  who  is  graciously  disposed  towards 
man,  and  ^tp»  as  He  who  acts  out  this  disposition ;  this  loving 
and  gracious  God  he  implores  to  become  his  Teacher.  In  his 
fidelity  to  God's  word  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  astray 
by  any  of  the  lies  wrhich  the  proud  tiy  to  impose  upon  him 
(Bottcher),  or  better  absolutely  (cf.  Job  xiii.  4)  :  to  patch  to- 
gether over  him,  making  the  true  nature  unrecognisable  as  it 
were  by  means  of  false  plaster  or  whitewash  (???,  to  smear 
over,  bedaub,  as  the  Targumic,  Talmudic,  and  Syriac  show). 
If  the  heart  of  these  men,  who  by  slander  make  him  into  a 
caricature  of  himself,  is  covered  as  it  were  with  thick  fat  (a 
figure  of  insensibility  and  obduracy,  xvii.  10,  lxxiii.  7,  Isa.  vi. 
10,  LXX.  iTvpcodrj,  Aquila  iXLTrdvOrj,  Symmachus  i/jLvaXcoOr)) 
against  all  the  impressions  of  the  word  of  God,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  his  delight  in  the  law  of  God  (VWVV  with 
an  accusative  of  the  object,  not  of  that  which  is  delighted, 
xciv.  19,  but  of  that  which  delights).  How  beneficial  has  the 
school  of  affliction  through  which  he  has  attained  to  this,  been 
to  him !  The  word  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God  is  now 
more  precious  to  him  than  the  greatest  earthly  riches. 

Vers.  73-80.  The  eightfold  Jod.  God  humbles,  but  He 
also  exalts  again  according  to  His  word ;  for  this  the  poet  prays 
in  order  that  he  may  be  a  consolatory  example  to  the  God- 
fearing, to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies.  It  is  impossible  that 
God  should  forsake  man,  who  is  His  creature,  and  deny  to  him 
that  which  makes  him  truly  happy,  viz.  the  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  His  word.     For  this  spiritual  gift  the  poet  prays 
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iu  ver.  73  (cf.  on  73a,  Dent,  xxxii.  6,  Job  x.  8,  xxxi.  15)  ;  and 
he  wishes  in  ver.  74  that  all  who  fear  God  may  see  in  him  with 
joy  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  trust  in  the  word  of  God 
is  rewarded  (cf.  xxxi  v.  3,  xxxv.  27,  lxix.  33,  cvii.  42,  and  other 
passages).  He  knows  that  God's  acts  of  judgment  are  pure 
righteousness,  i.e.  are  regulated  by  God's  holiness,  out  of  which 
they  spring,  and  by  the  salvation  of  men,  at  which  they  aim ; 
and  he  knows  that  God  has  humbled  him  nji»K  (accus.  adverb. 
for  i"IJ*DK3)j  being  faithful  in  His  intentions  towards  him ;  for 
it  is  just  in  the  school  of  affliction  that  one  first  learns  rightly 
to  estimate  the  worth  of  His  word,  and  comes  to  feel  its  power. 
But  trouble,  though  sweetened  by  an  insight  into  God's  salutary 
design,  is  nevertheless  always  bitter;  hence  the  well-justified 
prayer  of  ver.  76,  that  God's  mercy  may  notwithstanding  be 
bestowed  upon  him  for  his  consolation,  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  which  is  become  his  (?  as  in  ver.  49a),  His  servant's. 
ITjy,  ver.  78,  instead  of  being  construed  with  the  accusative  of 
the  right,  or  of  the  cause,  that  is  perverted,  is  construed  with 
the  accusative  of  the  person  upon  whom  such  perversion  of 
right,  such  oppression  by  means  of  misrepresentation,  is  in- 
flicted, as  in  Job  xix.  6,  Lam.  iii.  36.  Chajug'  reads  "OVfty  as 
in  ver.  61.  The  wish  expressed  in  ver.  79  is  to  be  understood 
according  to  lxxiii.  10,  Jer.  xv.  19,  cf.  Pro  v.  ix.  4,  16.  If 
instead  of  *jn*1  (which  is  favoured  by  ver.  63),  we  read  accord- 
ing to  the  Chethib  VF\^\  (cf.  ver.  125),  then  what  is  meant  by 
"v  \2W^  is  a  turning  towards  him  for  the  purpose  of  learning : 
may  their  knowledge  be  enriched  from  his  experience.  For 
himself,  however,  in  ver.  80  he  desires  unreserved,  faultless, 
unwavering  adherence  to  God's  word,  for  only  thus  is  he 
secure  against  being  ignominiously  undeceived. 

Vers.  81-88.  The  eightfold  Kaph.  This  strengthening 
according  to  God's  promise  is  his  earnest  desire  (""V?)  now, 
when  within  a  very  little  his  enemies  have  compassed  his 
ruin  ^f?).  His  soul  and  eyes  languish  (i"6a  as  in  lxix.  4, 
Ixxxiv.  3,  cf.  Job  xix.  27)  for  God's  salvation,  that  it  may  be 
unto  him  according  to  God's  word  or  promise,  that  this  word 
may  be  fulfilled.  In  ver.  83  ^  is  hypothetical,  as  in  xxi.  12 
and  frequently ;  here,  as  perhaps  also  in  xxvii.  10,  in  the  sense 
of  "although"  (Ew.  §  362,  b).  He  does  not  suffer  anything  to 
drive  God's  word  out  of  his  mind,  although  he  is  already  become 
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like  a  leathern  bottle  blackened  and  shrivelled  up  in  the  smoke. 
The  custom  of  the  ancients  of  placing  jars  with  wine  over  the 
smoke  in  order  to  make  the  wine  prematurely  old,  i.e.  to  mellow 
it  (vid.  Kosenmiiller),  does  not  yield   anything   towards   the 
understanding  of  this  passage:  the  skin-bottle  that  is  not  in- 
tended for  present  use  is  hung  up  on  high ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
had  to  withstand  the  upward  ascending  smoke  is  intelligible, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  chimney. 
The  point  of  comparison,  in  which  we  agree  for  the  most  part 
with  Hitzig,  is  the  removal  of  him  who  in  his  dungeon  is  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  drudgery  of  his  persecutors.     HB3  in 
ver.  84  is  equivalent  to  "  how  few."     Our  life  here  below  is 
short,  so  also  is  the  period  within  which  the  divine  righteous- 
ness can  reveal  itself.      rrilW  (instead  of  which  the  LXX. 
erroneously  reads  miTb>),  pits,  is  an  old  word,  lvii.   7.      The 
relative  clause,  ver.  855,  describes  the  "proud"  as  being  a 
contradiction  to  the  revealed  law ;  for  there  was  no  necessity  for 
saying  that  to  dig  a  pit  for  others  is  not  in  accordance  with 
this  law.     All  God's  commandments  are  an  emanation  of  His 
faithfulness,  and  therefore  too  demand  faithfulness ;  but  it  is 
just  this  faithfulness  that  makes  the  poet  an  object  of  deadly 
hatred.     They  have  already  almost   destroyed   him  "in  the 
land."     It  is  generally  rendered  "  on  earth  ;"  but  "  in  heaven  " 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  octonary  is  too  far  removed 
to  be  an  antithesis  to  it,  nor  does  it  sound  like  one  (cf.  on  the 
other  hand  eV  roc?  ovpavois,  Matt.  v.  12).     It  is  therefore :  in 
the  land  (cf.  lviii.  3,  Ixxiii.  9),  where  they  think  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  any  right  there,  they  have  almost  destroyed 
him,  without  shaking  the  constancy  of  his  faith.     But  he  stands 
in  need  of  fresh  grace  in  order  that  he  may  not,  however,  at 
last  succumb. 

Vers.  89-96.  The  eightfold  Lamed.  Eternal  and  im- 
perishable in  the  constant  verifying  of  itself  is  the  vigorous 
and  consolatory  word  of  God,  to  which  the  poet  will  ever 
cling.  It  has  heaven  as  its  standing-place,  and  therefore  it 
also  has  the  qualities  of  heaven,  and  before  all  others,  heaven- 
like stability.  Ps.  lxxxix.  (ver.  3)  uses  similar  language  in 
reference  to  God's  faithfulness,  of  which  here  ver.  90  says  that 
it  endureth  into  all  generations.  The  earth  hath  He  creatively 
set  up,  and  it  standeth,  viz.  as  a  practical  proof  and  as  a  scene 
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of  His  infinite,  unchangeable  faithfulness.  Heaven  and  earth 
are  not  the  subjects  of  ver.  91  (Hupfeld),  for  only  the  earth  is 
previously  mentioned ;  the  reference  to  the  heavens  in  ver.  89 
is  of  a  very  different  character.  Hitzig  and  others  see  the 
subject  in  TB?^?r  ■  with  respect  to  Thy  judgments,  they  stand 
fast  unto  this  day;  but  the  VJ?J|  which  follows  requires  another 
meaning  to  be  assigned  to  Vipjj :  either  of  taking  up  one's  place 
ready  for  service,  or,  since  DQB>'ri>  "loy  is  a  current  phrase  in 
Num.  xxxv.  12,  Josh.  xx.  6,  Ezek.  xliv.  24,  of  placing  one's  self 
ready  to  obey  (Bottcher).  The  subject  of  V1B5J,  as  the  following 
?sn  shows,  is  meant  to  be  thought  of  in  the  most  general  sense  (cf. 
Job  xxxviii.  14)  :  all  beings  are  God's  servants  (subjects),  and 
have  accordingly  to  be  obedient  and  humble  before  His  judicial 
decisions — Dfal,  "  even  to  this  day,"  the  poet  adds,  for  these  judi- 
cial decisions  are  those  which  are  formulated  beforehand  in  the 
Tora.  Joy  in  this  ever  sure,  all-conditioning  word  has  upheld 
the  poet  in  his  affliction,  ver.  92.  He  who  has  been  persecuted 
and  cast  down  as  it  were  to  death,  owes  his  reviving  to  it,  ver. 
93.  From  Him  whose  possession  or  property  he  is  in  faith  and 
love  he  also  further  looks  for  his  salvation,  ver.  94.  Let  evil- 
doers lie  in  wait  for  him  (ft?  in  a  hostile  sense,  as  in  lvi.  7,  nji?, 

cf.  n:pn?  going  back  to  njfj?  ^J,  with  the  broad  primary  signi- 

fication,  to  be  tight,  firm,  strong)  to  destroy  him,  he  meditates 
on  God's  testimonies.  He  knows  from  experience  that  all 
(earthly)  perfection  (i"V?J?)  has  an  end  (inasmuch  as,  having 
reached  its  height,  it  changes  into  its  opposite) ;  God's  com- 
mandment (singular  as  in  Deut.  xi.  22),  on  the  contrary,  is 
exceeding  broad  (cf.  Job  xi.  9),  unlimited  in  its  duration  and 
verification. 

Vers.  97-104.  The  eightfold  Mem,  The  poet  praises  the 
practical  wisdom  which  the  word  of  God,  on  this  very  account 
so  sweet  to  him,  teaches.  God's  precious  law,  with  which  he 
unceasingly  occupies  himself,  makes  him  superior  in  wisdom 
(Deut.  iv.  6),  intelligence,  and  judgment  to  his  enemies,  his 
teachers,  and  the  aged  (Job  xii.  20).  There  were  therefore  at 
that  time  teachers  and  elders  (TrpeafivTepoi),  who  (like  the 
Hellenizing  Sadducees)  were  not  far  from  apostasy  in  their 
laxness,  and  hostilely  persecuted  the  young  and  strenuous  zealot 
for  God's  law.     The  construction  of  ver.  98a  is  like  Joel  i.  20, 
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Isa.  lix.  12,  and  frequently.  «?  refers  to  the  commandments 
in  their  unity :  he  has  taken  possession  of  them  for  ever  (cf. 
ver.  Ilia).  The  Mishna  (Aboth  iv.  1)  erroneously  interprets: 
from  all  my  teachers  do  I  acquire  understanding.  All  three  J» 
in  vers.  98-100  signify  prce  (LXX.  virep).  In  W>3,  ver.  101a, 
from  the  mode  of  writing  we  see  the  verb  Lamed  Aleph  passing 
over  into  the  verb  Lamed  He.  Wjta  is,  as  in  Prov.  iv.  11  (cf. 
Ex.  iv.  15),  a  defective  mode  of  writing  for  Wiin.  WD3,  ver. 
103a,  is  not  equivalent  to  «n»J,  Job  vi.  25  (vid.  Job,  i.  118,  279), 
but  signifies,  in  consequence  of  the  dative  of  the  object  *3r6, 
that  which  easily  enters,  or  that  which  tastes  good  (LXX.  a>? 
<y\vfcea)  ;  therefore  surely  from  Fr5*?  =  ^?,  to  be  smooth  :  how 
smooth,  Altering  easily  (Prov.  xxiii.  31),  are  Thy  words  (pro- 
mises) to  my  palate  or  taste !  The  collective  singular  ^"JDK  is 
construed  with  a  plural  of  the  predicate  (cf.  Ex.  i.  10).  He 
has  no  taste  for  the  God-estranged  present,  but  all  the  stronger 
taste  for  God's  promised  future.  From  God's  laws  he  acquires 
the  capacity  for  proving  the  spirits,  therefore  he  hates  every 
path  of  falsehood  (  =  ver.  1286),  i.e.  all  the  heterodox  tendencies 
which  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Vers.  105-112.  The  eightfold  Nun.  The  word  of  God  is 
his  constant  guide,  to  which  he  has  entrusted  himself  for  ever. 
The  way  here  below  is  a  way  through  darkness,  and  leads  close 
past  abysses :  in  this  danger  of  falling  and  of  going  astray  the 
word  of  God  is  a  lamp  to  his  feet,  i.e.  to  his  course,  and  a  light 
to  his  path  (Prov.  vi.  23) ;  his  lamp  or  torch  and  his  sun 
That  which  he  has  sworn,  viz.  to  keep  God's  righteous  require- 
ments, he  has  also  set  up,  i.e.  brought  to  fulfilment,  but  not 
without  being  bowed  down  under  heavy  afflictions  in  confessing 
God;  wherefore  he  prays  (as  in  ver.  25)  that  God  would  revive 
him  in  accordance  with  His  word,  which  promises  life  to  those 
who  keep  it.  The  confessions  of  prayer  coming  from  the 
inmost  impulse  of  his  whole  heart,  in  which  he  owns  his  in- 
debtedness and  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  God's  mercy,  he 
calls  the  free-will  offerings  of  his  mouth  in  ver.  108  (cf.  1.  14, 
xix.  15).  He  bases  the  prayer  for  a  gracious  acceptance  of 
these  upon  the  fact  of  his  being  reduced  to  extremity.  "To 
have  one's  soul  in  one's  hand  "  is  the  same  as  to  be  in  conscious 
peril  of  one's  life,  just  as  "to  take  one's  soul  into  one's  hand" 
(Judg.  xii.  3,  1  Sam.  xix.  5,  xxviii.  21,  Job  xiii.  14)  is  the 
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same  as  to  be  ready  to  give  one's  life  for  it,  to  risk  one's  life.* 
Although  his  life  is  threatened  (ver.  87),  yet  he  does  not  waver 
and  depart  from  God's  word;  he  has  taken  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  God's  testimonies  for  ever  (cf.  ver.  98) ;  they  are  his 
"heritage,"  for  which  he  willingly  gives  up  everything  else,  for 
they  (nan  inexactly  for  nan)  it  is  which  bless  and  entrance  him 
in  his  inmost  soul.  In  ver.  112  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  after 
xix.  12  :  eternal  is  the  reward  (of  the  carrying  out  of  Thy 
precepts),  but  in  ver.  33  3?V  is  equivalent  to  "w,  and  ver.  44 
proves  that  ver.  1125  need  not  be  a  thought  that  is  complete  in 
itself. 

Vers.  113-120.  The  eightfold  Samech.  His  hope  rests 
on  God's  word,  without  allowing  itself  to  be  led  astray  by 
doubters  and  apostates.  ^DVD  (the  form  of  nouns  which  indi- 
cate defects  or  failings)  are  those  inwardly  divided,  halting 
between  two  opinions  (D*SVp)y  1  Kings  xviii.  21,  who  do 
homage  partly  to  the  worship  of  Jahve,  partly  to  heathenism, 
and  therefore  are  trying  to  combine  faith  and  naturalism.  In 
contrast  to  such,  the  poet's  love,  faith,  and  hope  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  God  of  revelation ;  and  to  all  those  who  are 
desirous  of  drawing  him  away  he  addresses  in  ver.  115  (cf.  vi. 
9)  an  indignant  "  depart."  He,  however,  stands  in  need  of 
grace  in  order  to  persevere  and  to  conquer.  For  this  he  prays 
in  vers.  116,  117.  The  IP  in  ^p  is  the  same  as  in  p  ^13. 
The  ah  of  nyvm  is  the  intentional  ah  (Ew.  §  228,  c),  as  in  Isa. 
xli.  23.  The  statement  of  the  ground  of  the  ^r1?,  vilipendis, 
does  not  mean  :  unsuccessful  is  their  deceit  (Hengstenberg, 
Olshausen),  but  falsehood  without  the  consistency  of  truth  is 
their  self-deceptive  and  seductive  tendency.  The  LXX.  and 
Syriac  read  Dn^nn}  "  their  sentiment ;"  but  this  is  an  Aramaic 
word  that  is  unintelligible  in  Hebrew,  which  the  old  translators 
have  conjured  into  the  text  only  on  account  of  an  apparent 
tautology.  The  reading  fi?$n  or  JJ^J  (Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Jerome  ;  LXX.  iXoyicrdfirjV)  therefore  VQBTi)  instead  of 
fi3B>n  might  more  readily  be  justified  in  ver.  119a ;  but  the 
former  gives  too  narrow  a  meaning,  and  the  reading  rests  on  a 
mistaking  of  the  construction  of  nu^'n  with  an  accusative  of 


*  Cf.  B.  Taanith  8a :  "The  prayer  of  a  man  is  not  answered  p  DX  fcbx 
1D33  1t?S3  D^D,  «-e.  if  he  is  not  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life." 
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the  object  and  of  the  effect :  all  the  wicked,  as  many  of  them 
as  are  on  the  earth,  dost  Thou  put  away  as  dross  (D'Jp).  Ac- 
cordingly TBBBto  in  ver.  120  are  God's  punitive  judgments,  or 
rather  (cf.  ver.  91)  God's  laws  (judgments)  according  to  which 
He  judges.  What  is  meant  are  sentences  of  punishment,  as 
in  Lev.  ch.  xxvi.,  Deut.  ch.  xxviii.  Of  these  the  poet  is  afraid, 
for  omnipotence  can  change  words  into  deeds  forthwith.  In 
fear  of  the  God  who  has  attested  Himself  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  7  and 
elsewhere,  his  skin  shudders  and  his  hair  stands  on  end. 

Vers.  121-128.     The  eightfold  Ajin.     In  the  present  time 
of  apostasy  and  persecution  he  keeps  all  the  more  strictly  to 
the  direction  of  the  divine  word,  and  commends  himself  to  the 
protection  and  teaching  of  God.     In  the  consciousness  of  his 
godly  behaviour  (elsewhere   always  BQra  P^¥,   here  in  one 
instance  p"TC}  ttD^D)  the  poet  hopes  that  God  will  surely  not 
(^3)  leave  him  to  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  his  oppressors.    This 
hope  does  not,  however,  raise  him  above  the  necessity  and  duty 
of  constant  prayer  that  Jahve  would  place  Himself  between 
him  and  his  enemies,     yty  seq.  ace,  signifies  to  stand  in  any 
one's  place  as  furnishing  a  guarantee,   and  in  general  as  a 
mediator,  Job  xvii.  3,  Isa.  xxxviii.  14 ;   21D7  similar  to  nzri up , 
Ixxxvi.  17,  Neh.  v.   19  :    in  my  behalf,  for  my  real  advan- 
tage.    The  expression  of  longing  after  redemption  in  ver.  123 
sounds  like  vers.  81  sq.     "  The  word  of  Thy  righteousness"  is 
the  promise  which  proceeds  from  God's  "  righteousness,"  and 
as  surely  as  He  is   "  righteous"  cannot  remain  unfulfilled. 
The  one  chief  petition  of  the  poet,  however,  to  which  he  comes 
back  in  vers.  124  sq.,  has  reference  to  the  ever  deeper  know- 
ledge of  the  word  of  God  ;  for  this  knowledge  is  in  itself  at 
once  life  and  blessedness,  and  the  present  calls  most  urgently 
for  it.     For  the  great  multitude  (which  is  the  subject  to  *l?i?) 
practically  and  fundamentally  break  God's  law ;  it  is  therefore 
time  to  act  for  Jahve  (p  *^V  as  in  Gen.  xxx.  30,  Isa.  lxiv.  3 
[4],  Ezek.  xxix.  20),  and  just  in  order  to  this  there  is  need  of 
well-grounded,  reliable  knowledge.    Therefore  the  poet  attaches 
himself  with  all  his  love  to  God's  commandments ;  to  him  they 
are  above  gold  and  fine  gold  (xix.  11),  which  he  might  perhaps 
gain  by  a  disavowal  of  them.     Therefore  he  is  as  strict  as  he 
possibly  can  be  with  God's  word,  inasmuch  as  he  acknowledges 
and  observes  all  precepts  of  all  things  (p  n^p3"^3),  i.e.  all 
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divine  precepts,  let  them  have  reference  to  whatsoever  they 
will,  as  D^pj,  right  (*tt£,  to  declare  both  in  avowal  and  deed  to 
be  right)  ;  and  every  false  (lying)  tendency,  all  pseudo-Judaism, 
he  hates.  It  is  true  ver.  126a  may  be  also  explained  :  it  is 
time  that  Jahve  should  act,  i.e.  interpose  judicially;  but  this 
thought  is  foreign  to  the  context,  and  affords  no  equally  close 
union  for  p"!?y ;  moreover  it  ought  then  to  have  been  accented 
TWtfy  rwyb  ny.  On  fa  TW^a,  «  all  commands  of  every  pur- 
port," cf.  Isa.  xxix.  11,  and  more  as  to  form,  Num.  viii.  16, 
Ezek.  xliv.  30.  The  expression  is  purposely  thus  heightened  ; 
and  the  correction  "plpD-^  (Ewald,  Olshausen,  and  Hupfeld) 
is  also  superfluous,  because  the  reference  of  what  is  said  to  the 
God  of  revelation  is  self-evident  in  this  connection. 

Vers.  129-136.  The  eightfold  Phe.  The  deeper  his  de- 
pression of  spirit  concerning  those  who  despise  the  word  of 
God,  the  more  ardently  does  he  yearn  after  the  light  and  food 
of  that  word.  The  testimonies  of  God  are  rri&OS,  wonderful 
and  strange  (paradoxical)  things,  exalted  above  every-day  life 
and  the  common  understanding.  In  this  connection  of  the 
thoughts  Dnnyj  is  not  intended  of  careful  observance,  but  of 
attentive  contemplation  that  is  prolonged  until  a  clear  pene- 
trating understanding  of  the  matter  is  attained.  The  opening, 
disclosure  (H^a,  apertio,  with  Tsere  in  distinction  from  nria? 
porta)  of  God's  word  giveth  light,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the 
simple  (B\*A3  as  in  Prov.  xxii.  3)  wise  or  sagacious ;  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  God  Himself  who 
unfolds  the  mysteries  of  His  word  to  those  who  are  anxious  to 
learn.  Such  an  one,  anxious  to  learn,  is  the  poet :  he  pants 
with  open  mouth,  viz.  for  the  heavenly  fare  of  such  disclosures 
("W3  like  na  lya  in  Job  xxix.  23,  cf.  Ps.  lxxxi.  11).  3KJ  is  a 
hapaxlegomenon,  just  as  3KPI  is  also  exclusively  peculiar  to  the 
Psalm  before  us  ;  both  are  secondary  forms  of  H3K,  Love  to 
God  cannot  indeed  remain  unresponded  to.  The  experience 
of  helping  grace  is  a  right  belonging  to  those  who  love  the  God 
of  revelation  ;  love  in  return  for  love,  salvation  in  return  for 
the  longing  for  salvation,  is  their  prerogative.  On  the  ground 
of  this  reciprocal  relation  the  petitions  in  vers.  133-135  are  then 
put  up,  coming  back  at  last  to  the  one  chief  prayer  "  teach 
me."  ,T}^?  ver.  133,  is  not  merely  a  "  promise"  in  this  instance, 
but  the  declared  will  of  God  in  general.      n*T^?  refers  pre- 
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eminently  to  all  sin  of  disavowal  (denying  God),  into  which 
he  might  fall  under  outward  and  inward  pressure  (P$y).  For 
he  has  round  about  him  those  who  do  not  keep  God's  law.  On 
account  of  these  apostates  (*6  by  as  in  Isa.  liii.  9,  equivalent 
to  &6  "i£;&ri?y)  his  eyes  run  down  rivers  of  water  (TV  as  in  Lam. 
iii.  48,  with  an  accusative  of  the  object).  His  mood  is  not  that 
of  unfeeling  self-glorying,  but  of  sorrow  like  that  of  Jeremiah, 
because  of  the  contempt  of  Jahve,  and  the  self-destruction  of 
those  who  contemn  Him. 

Vers.  137-144.  The  eightfold  Tsade.  God  rules  right- 
eously and  faithfully  according  to  His  word,  for  which  the 
poet  is  accordingly  zealous,  although  young  and  despised.  The 
predicate  "Hf*  in  ver.  1376  precedes  its  subject  T®%WV  (God's 
decisions  in  word  and  in  deed)  in  the  primary  form  (after  the 
model  of  the  verbal  clause  cxxiv.  5),  just  as  in  German  [and 
English]  the  predicative  adjective  remains  undeclined.  The 
accusatives  PTC  and  n:iDK  in  ver.  138  are  not  predicative 
(Hitzig),  to  which  the  former  ("  as  righteousness") — not  the 
latter  however — is  not  suited,  but  adverbial  accusatives  (in 
righteousness,  in  faithfulness).,  and  1KO  according  to  its  posi- 
tion is  subordinate  to  n:iDS1  as  a  virtual  adjective  (cf .  Isa.  xlvii. 
9)  :  the  requirements  of  the  revealed  law  proceed  from  a  dis- 
position towards  and  mode  of  dealing  with  men  which  is  strictly 
determined  by  His  holiness  (P"l¥),  and  beyond  measure  faith- 
fully and  honestly  designs  the  well-being  of  men  (ind  nnDN). 
To  see  this  good  law  of  God  despised  by  his  persecutors  stirs 
the  poet  up  with  a  zeal,  which  brings  him,  from  their  side,  to 
the  brink  of  extreme  destruction  (lxix.  10,  cf.  fln»¥j  lxxxviii.  17). 
God's  own  utterance  is  indeed  without  spot,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  carped  at ;  it  is  pure,  fire-proved,  noblest  metal  (xviii.  31, 
xii.  7),  therefore  he  loves  it,  and  does  not,  though  young 
(LXX.  veooTepos,  Vulgate  adolescentulus)  and  lightly  esteemed, 
care  for  the  remonstrances  of  his  proud  opponents  who  are  old 
and  more  learned  than  himself  (the  organization  of  ver.  141  is 
like  ver.  95,  and  frequently).  The  righteousness  (HjJJV)  of  the 
God  of  revelation  becomes  eternal  righteousness  (P*™),  and  His 
law  remains  eternal  truth  (DDN).  npnv  is  here  the  name  of  the 
attribute  and  of  the  action  that  is  conditioned  in  accordance 
with  it;  pre  the  name  of  the  state  that  thoroughly  accords 
with  the  idea  of  that  which  is  right.     So  too  in  ver.  144  :  pn 
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are  Jahve's  testimonies  for  ever,  so  that  all  creatures  must  give 
glory  to  their  harmony  with  that  which  is  absolutely  right. 
To  look  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  their  perfection  is  the 
growincr  life  of  the  spirit.  The  poet  prays  for  this  vivifying 
insight. 

Vers.  145-152.  The  eightfold  Ifopk.  Fidelity  to  God's 
word,  and  deliverance  according  to  His  promise,  is  the  purport  of 
his  unceasing  prayer.  Even  in  the  morning  twilight  (^BO)  he 
was  awake  praying.  It  is  not  ^C,  I  anticipated  the  twilight ; 
nor  is  ^P^IP,  according  to  Ixxxiv.  14,  equivalent  to  TDDIp,  but 
V^'^}T  -  •  •  Vf^i?  is  the  resolution  of  the  otherwise  customary 
construction  V^p  "TiEHp,  Jonah  iv.  2,  inasmuch  as  &?j?  may 
signify  "to  go  before"  (lxviii.  26),  and  also  "to  make  haste 
(with  anything)  : "  even  early  before  the  morning's  dawn  I 
cried.  Instead  of  "piT?  the  Keri  (Targum,  Syriac,  Jerome) 
more  appropriately  reads  TJJ*]?  after  vers.  74,  81,  114.  But 
his  eyes  also  anticipated  the  night-watches,  inasmuch  as  they 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  not  sleeping  by  any  of 
them  at  their  beginning  (cf.  BW  y,  Lam.  ii.  19).  •"inpK  is  here, 
as  in  vers.  140,  158,  and  frequently,  the  whole  word  of  God, 
whether  in  its  requirements  or  its  promises.  In  ver.  149  ^Ips^D3 
is  a  defective  plural  as  in  ver.  43  (vid.  on  ver.  37),  according  to 
ver.  156,  although  according  to  ver.  132  the  singular  (LXX., 
Targum,  Jerome)  would  also  be  admissible :  what  is  meant  is 
God's  order  of  salvation,  or  His  appointments  that  relate  thereto. 
The  correlative  relation  of  vers.  150  and  151  is  rendered  natural 
by  the  position  of  the  words.  With  ^"ip  (cf.  2"jp)  is  associated 
the  idea  of  rushing  upon  him  with  hostile  purpose,  and  with 
3HjJ,  as  in  lxix.  19,  Isa.  lviii.  2,  of  hastening  to  his  succour. 
nsr  is  infamy  that  is  branded  by  the  law  :  they  go  forth  purpos- 
ing this,  but  God's  law  is  altogether  self-verifying  truth.  And 
the  poet  has  long  gained  the  knowledge  from  it  that  it  does  not 
aim  at  merely  temporary  recompense.  The  sophisms  of  the 
apostates  cannot  therefore  lead  him  astray.  Brno*  for  !!?*!?!> 
like  nsn  in  ver.  111. 

T    " 

Vers.  153-160.  The  eightfold  Resh.  Because  God  can- 
not suffer  those  who  are  faithful  to  His  word  to  succumb,  he 
supplicates  His  help  against  his  persecutors.  nyi  is  Milra 
before  the  initial  (half-guttural)  lies/i,  as  in  xliii.  1,  lxxiv.  22. 
The  Lamed  of  *jrnD so  is  the  Lamed  of  reference  (with  respect 
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to  Thine  utterance),  whether  the  reference  be  normative 
(=imDK3,  ver.  58),  as  in  Isa.  xi.  3,  or  causal,  xxv.  2,  Isa.  lv.  5, 
Job  xlii.  5.  The  predicate  pin~j?  like  Vf  J  in  ver.  137,  stands 
first  in  the  primary,  as  yet  indefinite  form.  Concerning  ver. 
1566  vid.  on  ver.  149.  At  the  sight  of  the  faithless  he  felt  a 
profound  disgust ;  nDDipnsj,  pausal  aorist,  supply  Dna,  cxxxix. 
21.  It  is  all  the  same  in  the  end  whether  we  render  "l£*N  quippe 
qui  or  siquidem.  wvh  in  ver.  160  signifies  the  head-number  or 
sum.  If  he  reckons  up  the  word  of  God  in  its  separate  parts 
and  as  a  whole,  truth  is  the  denominator  of  the  whole,  truth  is 
the  sum-total.  This  supplicatory  Wi  is  repeated  three  times 
in  this  group.  The  nearer  it  draws  towards  its  end  the  more 
importunate  does  the  Psalm  become. 

Vers.  161-168.  The  eightfold  &  (both  Shin  and  Sin*). 
In  the  midst  of  persecution  God's  word  was  still  his  fear,  his 
joy,  and  his  love,  the  object  of  his  thanksgiving,  and  the  ground 
of  his  hope.  Princes  persecute  him  without  adequate  cause, 
but  his  heart  does  not  fear  before  them,  but  before  God's  words 
(the  Keri  likes  the  singular,  as  in  ver.  147),  to  deny  which  would 
be  to  him  the  greatest  possible  evil.  It  is,  however,  a  fear  that 
is  associated  with  heartfelt  joy  (ver.  111).  It  is  the  joy  of  a 
conflict  that  is  rewarded  by  rich  spoil  (Judg.  v.  30,  Isa.  ix.  2 
[3]).  Not  merely  morning  and  evening,  not  merely  three  times 
a  day  (lv.  18),  but  seven  times  (V?K*  as  in  Lev.  xxvi.  18,  Prov. 
xxiv.  16),  i.e.  ever  again  and  again,  availing  himself  of  every 
prayerful  impulse,  he  gives  thanks  to  God  for  His  word,  which 
so  righteously  decides  and  so  correctly  guides,  is  a  source  of 
transcendent  peace  to  all  who  love  it,  and  beside  which  one  is 
not  exposed  to  any  danger  of  stumbling  (W3D,  LXX.  a/cdv- 
Bdkov,  cf.  1  John  ii.  10)  without  some  effectual  counter-working. 
In  ver.  166a  he  speaks  like  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix.  18,  and  can 
sp^ak  thus,  inasmuch  as  he  has  followed  earnestly  and  untir- 
ingly after  sanctification.  He  endeavours  to  keep  God's  law 
most  conscientiously,  in  proof  of  which  he  is  able  to  appeal  to 
God,  the  Omniscient  One.     rnptj  is  here  the  2>d  prat.,  where- 


*  Whilst  even  in  the  oldest  alphabetical  Pijutim  the  Sin  perhaps  repre- 
sents the  Samech  as  well,  but  never  the  Shirty  it  is  the  reverse  in  the  Biblical 
alphabetical  pieces.  Here  Sin  and  Shin  coincide,  and  Samech  is  specially 
represented. 
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in  lwxvi.  2  it  is  impend.  The  future  of  3HS  is  both  anfc 
and  3HK,  just  as  of  IHH  both  THN*  and  rh«K. 

Vers.  169-176.  The  eightfold  Fa*.  May  God  answer 
this  his  supplication  as  lie  has  heard  his  praise,  and  interest 
Himself  on  behalf  of  His  servant,  the  sheep  that  is  exposed  to 
great  danger.  The  petitions  "  give  me  understanding  "  and 
"  deliver  me  "  go  hand-in-hand,  because  the  poet  is  one  who  is 
persecuted  for  the  sake  of  his  faith,  and  is  just  as  much  in  need 
of  the  fortifying  of  his  faith  as  of  deliverance  from  the  outward 
restraint  that  is  put  upon  him.  H31  is  a  shrill  audible  prayer ; 
njrOTj  a  fervent  and  urgent  prayer.  HJP,  prop,  to  answer,  signi- 
fies in  ver.  172  to  begin,  strike  up,  attune  (as  does  aTroKpiveo-Qai 
also  sometimes).  According  to  the  rule  in  1.  23  the  poet  bases 
his  petition  for  help  upon  the  purpose  of  thankful  praise  of  God 
and  of  His  word.  Knowing  how  to  value  rightly  what  he 
possesses,  he  is  warranted  in  further  supplicating  and  hoping  for 
the  good  that  he  does  not  as  yet  possess.  The  u  salvation  "  for 
which  he  longs  (^xn  as  in  vers.  40,  20)  is  redemption  from  the 
evil  world,  in  which  the  life  of  his  own  soul  is  imperilled.  May 
then  God's  judgments  (defective  plural,  as  in  vers.  43,  149, 
which  the  Syriac  only  takes  as  singular)  succour  him  (*fW> 
not  ^"W).  God's  hand,  ver.  173,  and  God's  word  afford  him 
succour ;  the  two  are  involved  in  one  another,  the  word  is  the 
medium  of  His  hand.  After  this  relationship  of  the  poet  to 
God's  word,  which  is  attested  a  hundredfold  in  the  Psalm,  it 
may  seem  strange  that  he  can  say  of  himself  "12K  nb>3  \Tj;n ;  and 
perhaps  the  accentuation  is  correct  when  it  does  not  allow  itself 
to  be  determined  by  Isa.  liii.  6,  but  interprets :  If  I  have  gone 
astray — seek  Thou  like  a  lost  sheep  Thy  servant.  *l?K  nb  is  a 
sheep  that  is  lost  (cf.  B^pk  as  an  appellation  of  the  dispersion, 
Isa.  xxvii.  13)  and  in  imminent  danger  of  total  destruction  (cf. 
xxxi.  13  with  Lev.  xxvi.  38).  In  connection  with  that  inter- 
pretation which  is  followed  by  the  interpunction,  ver.  1766  is 
also  more  easily  connected  with  what  precedes :  his  going  astray 
is  no  apostasy  ;  his  home,  to  which  he  longs  to  return  when  he 
has  been  betrayed  into  by-wTays,  is  beside  the  Lord. 
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THE   FIFTEEN   SONGS   OF   DEGREES, 
OR   GRADUAL   PSALMS. 

Ps.  CXX.-CXXXIV. 
These  sono-s  are  all  inscribed  nftjnsn  VB\     The  LXX.,  ac- 

D  :i    "  "  ' 

cording  to  the  most  natural  signification  of  the  word,  renders : 
wS?;  twv  avaflaOfjbcov ;  the  Italic  and  Vulgate,  canticum  graduum 
(whence  the  liturgical  term  "  gradual  Psalms").  The  meaning 
at  the  same  time  remains  obscure.  When,  however,  Theodotion 
renders  aa/ia  T(bv  avaftdaecoVj  Aquila  and  Symrnachus  wSr)  et'9 
Ta?  avaftdaeLs  (as  though  it  were  absolutely  ni?JJD?,  as  in  cxxi.  1), 
it  looks  even  like  an  explanation.  The  fathers,  more  particu- 
larly Theodoret,  and  in  general  the  Syrian  church,  associate 
with  it  the  idea  of  rj  airb  Bafivkojvos  eiravohos.  Ewald  has 
long  advocated  this  view.  In  his  Introduction  to  Die  poetischen 
Backer  des  Alten  Bundes  (1839),  and  elsewhere,  he  translated 
it  "  Songs  of  the  Pilgrim  caravans"  or  "  of  the  homeward 
marches,"  and  explained  these  fifteen  Psalms  as  old  and  new 
travelling  songs  of  those  returning  from  the  Exile.  The  verb 
npy  certainly  is  the  usual  word  for  journeying  to  Palestine  out 
of  the  Babylonian  low  country,  as  out  of  the  country  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile  Valley.  And  the  fact  that  the  Keturn  from 
the  Exile  is  called  TOD  r6yDn  in  Ezra  vii.  9  is  enticing.  Some 
of  these  Psalms,  as  cxxi.,  cxxiii.-cxxv.,  cxxix.,  cxxx.,  cxxxii., 
cxxxiii.,  are  also  suited  to  this  situation,  or  can  at  least  be 
adapted  to  it.  But  Ps.  cxx.,  if  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Exile, 
is  a  song  that  comes  out  of  the  midst  of  it ;  Ps.  cxxvi.  might, 
so  far  as  its  first  half  is  concerned,  be  a  travelling  song  of  those 
returning,  but  according  to  its  second  half  it  is  a  prayer  of 
those  who  have  returned  for  the  restoration  of  the  whole  of 
Israel,  based  upon  thanksgiving;  and  Ps.  cxxii.  assumes  the 
existence  and  frequenting  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  holy  city, 
and  Ps.  cxxxiv.  the  full  exercise  of  the  Temple-service.  It  is 
also  inconvenient  that  H?^  which  in  itself  only  expresses  a 
journey  up,  not  a  journey  homewards,  is  without  any  closer 
definition  ;  and  more  particularly  since,  in  connection  with  this 
form  of  the  word,  the  signification  of  a  something  (a  step,  a 
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sun-dial,  rising  thoughts,  Ezek.  xi.  5)  is  at  least  just  as  natural 
as  that  of  an  action.  D^yn  y$  would  have  been  at  once  palp- 
able. And  what  is  meant  by  the  plural?  The  interpretation 
of  the  plural  of  the  different  caravans  or  companies  in  which 
the  exiles  returned,  assumes  a  usus  loquendi  with  which  we  are 
altogether  unacquainted. 

Relatively  more  probable  is  the  reference  to  the  pilgrimage- 
journeyings  at  the  three  great  feasts, — according  to  a  later 
Hebrew  expression,  the  DvJp  BW.  This  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
required  by  the  Law  is  also  usually  called  r6y.  So  Agellius 
(1606),  Herder,  Eichhorn,  Maurer,  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  and 
others,  and  so  now  even  Ewald  in  the  second  edition  (1866)  of 
the  Introduction  to  Die  Dichter  des  Alien  Bundes,  so  Kamp- 
hausen,  and  Reuss  in  his  treatise  Chants  de  Pelerinage  on  petit 
Psautier  des  Pelerins  du  second  temple  (in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
de  Theologie,  i.  273-311),  and  Liebusch  in  the  Quedlinburg 
Easter  Programm,  1866  :  u  The  pilgrim  songs  in  the  Fifth  Book 
of  the  Psalter."  But  n7i'p  in  this  signification  is  without  pre- 
cedent ;  and  when  Hupfeld  says  in  opposition  to  this,  "  the  fact 
that  a  noun  accidentally  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament 
does  not  matter,  since  here  at  any  rate  it  is  a  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  a  later  usage  of  the  language,"  we  may  reply 
that  neither  does  the  whole  range  of  the  post-biblical  Hebrew 
exhibit  any  trace  of  this  usage.  Thenius  accordingly  tries 
another  way  of  doing  justice  to  the  word.  He  understands 
rivJJD  of  the  different  stations,  i.e.  stages  of  the  journey  up, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  festive  journeys  to 
high-lying  Jerusalem.  But  the  right  name  for  u  stations" 
would  be  TODD  or  nnDVft ;  and  besides,  the  notion  borrowed 

T    -  T     .  |        '  / 

from  the  processions  to  Mount  Calvary  is  without  historical 
support  in  the  religious  observances  of  Israel.  Thus,  then,  the 
needful  ground  in  language  and  custom  for  referring  this  title 
of  the  Psalms  to  the  journeyings  up  to  the  feasts  is  taken  from 
under  us  ;  and  the  consideration  that  the  first  three  and  the 
last  three  songs  are  suited  to  the  hymn-book  of  a  festal  pil- 
grimage, and  that  they  all  bear  in  them,  as  Liebusch  has  de- 
monstrated, the  characteristic  features  of  the  spiritual  national 
song,  is  not  able  to  decide  the  doubtful  meaning  of  ni^D. 

We  will  now  put  the  later  Jewish  interpretation  to  the 
proof.     According  to  Middoth  ii.  5,  Succa  15&,  a  semi-circular 
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staircase  with  fifteen  steps  led  out  of  the  court  of  the  Israelitish 
men  (}>*nfe*  my)  clown  into  the  court  of  the  women  (pfth  mty), 
and  upon  these  fifteen  steps,  which  correspond  to  the  fifteen 
gradual  Psalms,  the  Levites  played  musical  instruments  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  joyful  celebration  of  the  water-drawing,*  and 
above  them  in  the  portal  (upon  the  threshold  of  the  Nicanor- 
gate  or  Agrippa-gatef)  stood  two  priests  with  trumpets.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  is  a  Talmudic  fable  invented  on  behalf 
of  the  inscription  n^yon  W,  and  that  the  fifteen  steps  are  got 
out  of  Ezek.  xl.  26,  31  by  reading  the  two  verses  together. 
This  aspersion  is  founded  on  ignorance.  For  the  Talmud  does 
not  say  in  that  passage  that  the  fifteen  Psalms  have  taken  their 
name  from  the  fifteen  steps  ;  it  does  not  once  say  that  these 
Psalms  in  particular  were  read  aloud  upon  the  fifteen  steps,  but 
it  only  places  the  fifteen  steps  on  a  parallel  with  the  fifteen 
Psalms ;  and,  moreover,  interprets  the  name  mbyon  W  quite 
differently,  viz.  from  a  legend  concerning  David  and  Ahitho- 
phel,  Succa  53a,  Maccoth  11a  (differently  rendered  in  the  sec- 
tion Chelek  of  the  tractate  Sanhedrin  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud). 
This  legend  to  which  the  Targum  inscription  relates  (yid.  Bux- 
torf,  Lex.  Talmud,  s.v.  N£p)  is  absurd  enough,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fifteen  steps.  It  is  not  until  a  later  period  that 
Jewish  expositors  say  that  the  fifteen  Psalms  had  their  name 
from  the  fifteen  steps.J  Even  Hippolytus  must  have  heard 
something  similar  when  he  says  (p.  190,  ed.  Lagarde) :  iraXtv 
re  avrov  eiai  rive?  tcov  avafiaOficov  gj6W,  tov  api6fiov  irevTeKai- 
cerca,  oaoc  teal  ol  avaftaO  fiol  tov  vaov,  Taya  BeXovcraL  Ta?  ava- 
(SdaeLs  TrepLeyeaOai  iv  tw  e/38o/xco  koX  oySocp  aptd/ia),  upon  which 
Hilary  relies :  esse  autem  in  templo  gradus  quindecim  historia 


*  Vid.  my  GeschicJite  der  jiidischen  Poesie,  S.  193  f. 

t  It  was  called  the  Nicanor-gate  in  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel,  and  the 
Agrippa-gate  in  the  Temple  of  Herod :  in  both  of  them  they  ascended  to 
its  threshold  by  fifteen  steps  ;  vid.  Unruh,  Das  alte  Jerusalem  und  seine 
Bauwerke  (1861),  S.  137,  cf.  194. 

^  %  Lyra  in  his  Postillse,  and  Jacob  Leonitius  in  his  Hebrew  Libellus 
effigiei  templi  Salomonis  (Amsterdam  1650,  4to),  even  say  that  the  Levites 
sang  one  of  the  fifteen  songs  of  degrees  on  each  step.  Luther  has  again 
generalized  this  view;  for  his  rendering  "a  song  in  the  higher  choir"  is 
intended  to  say,  cantores  harum  odarum  stetisse  in  loco  eminentiori  (Bakius). 
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twins  lociita  est;  viz.  15  (7  +  8)  steps  leading  out  of  the  court 
of  the  priests  into  the  Holy  of  holies.  In  this,  then,  the  allegory 
in  which  the  interpretation  of  the  church  delighted  for  a  long 
time  seemed  naturally  at  hand,  viz.,  as  Otmar  Nachtgal  explains, 
il  Song  of  the  steps  or  ascents,  which  indicate  the  spirit  of  those 
who  ascend  from  earthly  things  to  God."  The  Furtmaier 
Codex  in  Maihingen  accordingly  inscribes  them  "Psalm  of 
the  first  step"  {Psalm  der  ersten  staffeln),  and  so  on.  If  we 
leave  this  sensus  anagogicus  to  itself,  then  the  title,  referred  to 
the  fifteen  steps,  would  indeed  not  be  inappropriate  in  itself 
(cf.  Graduate  or  Gradate  in  the  service  of  the  Romish  Church), 
but  is  of  an  external  character  such  as  we  find  nowhere  else.* 

Gesenius  has  the  merit  of  having  first  discerned  the  true 
meaning  of  the  questioned  inscription,  inasmuch  as  first  in  1812 
{Hallische  Lit.  Zeitschrift,  1812,  Nr.  205),  and  frequently  since 
that  time,  he  has  taught  that  the  fifteen  sonars  have  their  name 
from  their  step-like  progressive  rhythm  of  the  thoughts,  and 
that  consequently  the  name,  like  the  triolet  (roundelay)  in 
Western  poetry,  does  not  refer  to  the  liturgical  usage,  but  to 
the  technical  structure.  The  correctness  of  this  view  has  been 
duly  appraised  more  particularly  by  De  Wette,  who  adduces 
this  rhythm  of  steps  or  degrees,  too,  among  the  more  artificial 
rhythms.  The  songs  are  called  Songs  of  degrees  or  Gradual 
Psalms  as  being  songs  that  move  onward  towards  a  climax,  and 
that  by  means  of  irXoKr)  (eVtTrXo/oj),  i.e.  a  taking  up  again  of 
the  immediately  preceding  word  by  way  of  giving  intensity  to 
the  expression  ;  and  they  are  placed  together  on  account  of  this 
common  characteristic,  just  like  the  Michtammim,  which  bear 
that  name  from  a  similar  characteristic.  The  fact,  as  Liebusch 
objects,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  tojjd  in  this  figurative  signifi- 
cation elsewhere,  is  of  no  consequence,  since  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Psalms  in  general  wre  become  acquainted  with  a  technical 
language  which  (apart  from  a  few  echoes  in  the  Chronicles)  is 
without  example  elsewhere,  in  relation  to  poetical  and  musical 
technology.  Neither  are  we  refuted  by  the  fact  that  this  as  it 
were  climbing  movement  of  the  thoughts  which  plants  upon  a 


*  Hitzig,  in  his  Commentary  (1865),  has  attempted  a  new  combina- 
tion of  these  Psalms,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  verses  of  cxx.  and  cxii. 
(7  +  8)  and  their  total  number,  with  the  steps  of  the  Temple. 
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preceding  word,  and  thus  carries  itself  forward,  is  not  without 
example  even  outside  the  range  of  these  fifteen  songs  in  the 
Psalter  itself  {e.g.  xciii.,  xcvi.),  as  also  elsewhere  (Isa.  xvii.  12 
sq.,  xxvi.  5  sq.,  and  more  particularly  in  the  song  of  Deborah, 
Judg.  v.  3,  5,  6,  etc.),  and  that  it  is  not  always  carried  out 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  fifteen  Psalms.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
that  the  parallelism  retires  into  the  background  here  as  nowhere 
else  in  fifteen  songs  that  are  linked  together  (even  in  cxxv., 
cxxvii.,  cxxviii.,  cxxxii.) ;  and  the  onward  course  is  represented 
with  decided  preference  as  a  gradation  or  advance  step  by  step, 
that  which  follows  being  based  upon  what  goes  before,  and 
from  that  point  advancing  and  ascending  still  higher. 


PSALM    CXX. 

CRY  OF  DISTRESS  WHEN  SURROUNDED  BY 
CONTENTIOUS  MEN. 

1  TO  Jahve  in  my  distress 

Do  I  cry,  and  He  answereth  me. 

2  O  Jahve,  deliver  my  soul  from  a  lying  lip, 
From  a  crafty  tongue  ! 

3  What  shall  He  give  to  thee,  and  wThat  shall  He  further  give 
Thou  crafty  tongue  ?  [to  thee, 

4  Arrows  of  a  mighty  one,  sharpened, 
Together  with  coals  of  broom. 

5  Woe  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  Meshech, 
That  I  dwell  beside  the  tents  of  Kedar ! 

6  Long  enough  hath  my  soul  dwelt 
With  those  who  hate  peace. 

7  I  am  peace ;  yet  when  I  speak, 
They  are  for  war. 

This  first  song  of  degrees  attaches  itself  to  Ps.  cxix.  176. 
The  writer  of  Ps.  cxix.,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  apostasy  and 
persecution,  compares  himself  to  a  sheep  that  is  easily  lost, 
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which  the  shepherd  has  to  seek  and  bring  home  if  it  is  not  to 
perish;  and  the  writer  of  Ps.  cxx.  is  also  "as  a  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves."  The  period  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain, 
and  it  is  consequently  also  uncertain  whether  he  had  to  endure 
such  endless  malignant  attacks  from  foreign  barbarians  or  from 
his  own  worldly-minded  fellow-countrymen.  E.  Tilling  has 
sought  to  establish  a  third  possible  occasion  in  his  Disquisitio 
de  ratione  inscript.  XV  Pss.  grad.  (1765).  He  derives  this 
and  the  following  songs  of  degrees  from  the  time  immediately 
succeeding  the  Return  from  the  Exile,  when  the  secret  and 
open  hostility  of  the  Samaritans  and  other  neighbouring  peoples 
(Xeh.  ii.  10, 19,  iv.  1  [7],  vi.  1)  sought  to  keep  down  the  rise  of 
the  young  colony. 

Vers.  1-4.  According  to  the  pointing  *33JW,  the  poet  appears 
to  base  his  present  petition,  which  from  ver.  2  onwards  is  the 
substance  of  the  whole  Psalm,  upon  the  fact  of  a  previous 
answering  of  his  prayers.  For  the  petition  in  ver.  2  manifestly 
arises  out  of  his  deplorable  situation,  which  is  described  in  vers. 
5  sqq.  Nevertheless  there  are  also  other  instances  in  which 
*J3JH  might  have  been  expected,  where  the  pointing  is  ^Vl]  (iii. 
5,  Jonah  ii.  3),  so  that  consequently  W»l  may,  without  any 
prejudice  to  the  pointing,  be  taken  as  a  believing  expression  of 
the  result  (cf.  the  future  of  the  consequence  in  Job  ix.  16)  of 
the  present  cry  for  help.  nrTTtf^  according  to  the  original  signi- 
fication, is  a  form  of  the  definition  of  a  state  or  condition,  as 
in  iii.  3,  xliv.  27,  lxiii.  8,  Jonah  ii.  10,  Hos.  viii.  7,  and  ^  nn~\X2 
=  y~T¥3,  xviii.  7,  is  based  upon  the  customary  expression 
v  IV.  In  ver.  2  follows  the  petition  which  the  poet  sends  up 
to  Jahve  in  the  certainty  of  being  answered.  n>p"|  beside 
tft59j  although  there  is  no  masc.  W  (cf.  however  the  Aramaic 
♦en,  *W3rt),  is  taken  as  an  adjective  after  the  form  nnp?  nj3V, 
which  it  is  also  perhaps  in  Mic.  vi.  12.  The  parallelism  would 
make  jiBy  natural,  like  HD")0  ])&?  in  Iii.  6 ;  the  pointing,  which 
nevertheless  disregarded  this,  will  therefore  rest  upon  tradition. 
The  apostrophe  in  ver.  3  is  addressed  to  the  crafty  tongue. 
p£v  is  certainly  feminine  as  a  rule ;  but  whilst  the  tongue  as 
such  is  feminine,  the  JTD"i  \\vfy  of  the  address,  as  in  Iii.  6,  refers 
to  him  who  has  such  a  kind  of  tongue  (cf.  Hitzig  on  Prov.  xii. 
27),  and  thereby  the  1?  is  justified;   whereas  the  rendering. 
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"  what  does  it  bring  to  thee,  and  what  does  it  profit  thee? "  or, 
"of  what  use  to  thee  and  what  advancement  to  thee  is  the 
crafty  tongue?"  is  indeed  possible  so  far  as  concerns  the 
syntax  (Ges.  §  147,  e),  but  is  unlikely  as  being  ambiguous  and 
confusing  in  expression.  It  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the 
correspondence  between  'if?  PpDs"nD*  *Q  irPTiD  and  the  formula 
of  an  oath  Wft  "31  HST&ijj  <jp*fl£  nb,  1  Sam.  iii.  17,  xx.  13, 
xxv.  22,  2  Sam.  iii.  35,  Ruth  i.  17,  that  God  is  to  be  thought 
of  as  the  subject  of  \TP  and  ^D*1 :  "  what  will,"  or  rather,  in 
accordance  with  the  otherwise  precative  use  of  the  formula  and 
with  the  petition  that  here  precedes :  "  what  shall  He  (is  He 
to)  give  to  thee  (\T\\  as  in  Hos.  ix.  14),  and  what  shall  He  add 
to  thee,  thou  crafty  tongue  ?  "  The  reciprocal  relation  of  ver. 
4a  to  |rp~no,  and  of  ver.  46  with  the  superadding  Dy  to  PpD^riD, 
shows  that  ver.  4  is  not  now  a  characterizing  of  the  tongue  that 
continues  the  apostrophe  to  it,  as  Ewald  supposes.  Conse- 
quently ver.  4  gives  the  answer  to  ver.  3  with  the  twofold 
punishment  which  Jahve  will  cause  the  false  tongue  to  feel. 
The  question  which  the  poet,  sure  of  the  answering  of  his  cry 
for  help,  puts  to  the  false  tongue  is  designed  to  let  the  person 
addressed  hear  by  a  flight  of  sarcasm  what  he  has  to  expect. 
The  evil  tongue  is  a  sharp  sword  (lvii.  5),  a  pointed  arrow  (Jer. 
ix.  7  [8]),  and  it  is  like  a  fire  kindled  of  hell  (Jas.  iii.  6).  The 
punishment,  too,  corresponds  to  this  its  nature  and  conduct 
(lxiv.  4).  The  "mighty  one"  (LXX.  Swaros)  is  God  Him- 
self, as  it  is  observed  in  B.  Erachin  156  with  a  reference  to 
Isa.  xlii.  13  :  "  There  is  none  mighty  but  the  Holy  One,  blessed 
is  He."  He  requites  the  evil  tongue  like  with  like.  Arrows 
and  coals  (cxl.  11)  appear  also  in  other  instances  among  His 
means  of  punishment.  It,  which  shot  piercing  arrows,  is 
pierced  by  the  sharpened  arrows  of  an  irresistibly  mighty  One ; 
it,  which  set  its  neighbour  in  a  fever  of  anguish,  must  endure 
the  lasting,  sure,  and  torturingly  consuming  heat  of  broom- 
coals.  The  LXX.  renders  it  in  a  general  sense,  <rvv  tols 
avOpa^t   to??  iprjfjLiKol? ;    Aquila,  following   Jewish   tradition, 

apicevOlvav;;   but  Dfn,  Arabic  Jj,  ratem,  is  the  broom-shrub 

(e.g.  uncommonly  frequent  in  the  Belka). 

Vers.  5-7.     Since  arrows  and  broom-fire,  with  which  the 
evil  tongue  is  requited,  even  now  proceed  from  the  tongue 
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itself,  the  poet  goes  on  with  the  deep  heaving  PWN  (only  found 
here).  TU  with  the  accusative  of  that  beside  which  one  so- 
journs, as  in  v.  5,  Isa.  xxxiii.  14,  Judg.  v.  17.  The  Moschi 
(*jtfDj  the  name  of  which  the  LXX.  takes  as  an  appellative  in 
the  signification  of  long  continuance;  cf.  the  reverse  instance 
in  Isa.  lxvi.  19  LXX.)  dwelt  between  the  Black  and  the 
Caspian  Seas,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  among  them  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Kedar  (vid.  lxxxiii.  7)  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Accordingly  both  these  names  of  peoples  are  to  be  understood 
emblematically,  with  Saadia,  Calvin,  Amvraldus,  and  others, 
of  liomines  similes  ejusmodi  barbaris  et  truculentis  nationibus* 
Meshech  is  reckoned  to  Ma£0£  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  and  the 
Kedarites  are  possessed  by  the  lust  of  possession  (Gen.  xvi.  12) 
of  the  bellum  omnium  contra  omnes.  These  rough  and  quarrel- 
some characters  have  surrounded  the  poet  (and  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  with  whom  he  perhaps  comprehends  himself)  too 
long  already.  ri2"i,  abundantly  (vid.  lxv.  10),  appears,  more 
particularly  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  17  sq.,  as  a  later  prose  word. 
The  n£,  which  throws  the  action  back  upon  the  subject,  gives  a 
pleasant,  lively  colouring  to  the  declaration,  as  in  exxii.  3,  exxiii. 
4.  He  on  his  part  is  peace  (cf.  Mic.  v.  4  [5],  Ps.  cix.  4,  ex.  3), 
inasmuch  as  the  love  of  peace,  willingness  to  be  at  peace,  and 
a  desire  for  peace  fill  his  soul ;  but  if  he  only  opens  his  mouth, 
they  are  for  war,  they  are  abroad  intent  on  war,  their  mood 
and  their  behaviour  become  forthwith  hostile.  Ewald  (§  362,  b) 
construes  it  (following  Saadia)  :  and  I — although  I  speak  peace ; 
but  if  ^  (like  *W,  cxli.  10)  might  even  have  this  position  in  the 
clause,  yet  *31  cannot.  EW  is  not  on  any  account  to  be  sup- 
plied in  thought  to  "I21N,  as  Hitzig  suggests  (after  exxii.  8, 
xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  20).  With  the  shrill  dissonance  of  Dfe  and 
monta  the  Psalm  closes ;  and  the  cry  for  help  with  which  it 
opens  hovers  over  it,  earnestly  desiring  its  removal. 


*  If  the  Psalm  were  a  Maccabsean  Psalm,  one  might  think  7]"'E),  from 
TjGPDj  avpsiu,  alluded  to  the  Syrians  or  even  to  the  Jewish  apostates  with 
reference  to  n,HJJ  TJ^iO,  int77rxa()cit  rqv  dxpofivariuu  (1  Cor.  vii.  18). 
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PSALM    CXXI. 

THE  CONSOLATION  OF  DIVINE  PROTECTION. 

1  I  LIFT  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  mountains : 
Whence  shall  come  my  help  ? 

2  My  help  cometh  from  Jahve, 
The  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

3  He  will  not  indeed  suffer  thy  foot  to  totter, 
Thy  Keeper  ivill  not  slumber. 

4  Behold  slumbereth  not  and  sleepeth  not 
The  Keeper  of  Israel. 

5  Jahve  is  thy  Keeper, 

Jahve  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand : 

6  By  day  the  sun  shall  not  smite  thee, 
And  the  moon  in  the  night. 

7  Jahve  shall  hep  thee  from  all  evil, 
He  shall  keep  thy  soul. 

8  Jahve  shall  keep  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in 
From  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore. 

This  song  of  degrees  is  the  only  one  that  is  inscribed  "iv^ 
ftbwb  and  not  nfooni  W.  The  LXX.,  Targum,  and  Jerome 
render  it  as  in  the  other  instances ;  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  on 
the  contrary,  a5S?)  (aa/Aa)  a?  rd?  avafidcreis,  as  the  Midrash  Sifri 
also  mystically  interprets  it :  Song  upon  the  steps,  upon  which 
God  leads  the  righteous  up  into  the  other  world.  Those  who 
explain  n^JJDn  of  the  homeward  caravans  or  of  the  pilgrimages 
rightly  regard  this  tybyzh,  occurring  only  once,  as  favouring  their 
explanation.  But  the  Lamed  is  that  of  the  rule  or  standard. 
The  most  prominent  distinguishing  mark  of  Ps.  cxxi.  is  the 
step-like  movement  of  the  thoughts :  it  is  formed  HiP^D?,  after 
the  manner  of  steps.  The  view  that  we  have  a  pilgrim  song 
before  us  is  opposed  by  the  beginning,  which  leads  one  to  infer 
a  firmly  limited  range  of  vision,  and  therefore  a  fixed  place 
of  abode  and  far  removed  from  his  native  mountains.  The 
tetrastichic  arrangement  of  the  Psalm  is  unmistakeable. 
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Vers.  1-4.  Apollinaris  renders  as  meaninglessly  as  possible: 
6/j.p.ara  ^evhpoKo^cov  opecov  virepe^eTavvcraa — with  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  misapprehended  r\pa  of  the  LXX.  The  expression 
in  fact  is  K&K,  and  not  *flN5W.  And  the  mountains  towards 
which  the  psalmist  raises  his  eyes  are  not  any  mountains  what- 
soever. In  Ezekiel  the  designation  of  his  native  land  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  is  u  the  mountains  of 
Israel/'  His  longing  gaze  is  directed  towards  the  district  of 
these  mountains,  they  are  his  kibla,  i.e.  the  sight-point  of  his 
prayer,  as  of  Daniel's,  ch.  vi.  11  [10].  To  render  u  from  which 
my  help  cometh"  (Luther)  is  inadmissible,  l^p  is  an  inter- 
rogative even  in  Josh.  ii.  4,  where  the  question  is  an  indirect 
one.  The  poet  looks  up  to  the  mountains,  the  mountains  of 
his  native  land,  the  holy  mountains  (exxxiii.  3,  lxxxvii.  1,  exxv. 
2),  when  he  longingly  asks :  whence  will  my  help  come  ?  and 
to  this  question  his  longing  desire  itself  returns  the  answer,  that 
his  help  comes  from  no  other  quarter  than  from  Jahve,  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  Him  who  sits  enthroned 
behind  and  upon  these  mountains,  whose  helpful  power  reaches 
to  the  remotest  ends  and  corners  of  His  creation,  and  with 
(Ey)  whom  is  help,  i.e.  both  the  willingness  and  the  power  to 
help,  so  that  therefore  help  comes  from  nowhere  but  from  (\0) 
Him  alone.  In  ver.  lb  the  poet  has  propounded  a  question, 
and  in  ver.  2  replies  to  this  question  himself.  In  ver.  3  and 
further  the  answering  one  goes  on  speaking  to  the  questioner. 
The  poet  is  himself  become  objective,  and  his  Ego,  calm  in 
God,  promises  him  comfort,  by  unfolding  to  him  the  joyful 
prospects  contained  in  that  hope  in  Jahve.  The  subjective  ?X 
expresses  a  negative  in  both  cases  with  an  emotional  rejection 
of  that  which  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  poet  says  to  him- 
self :  He  will,  indeed,  surely  not  abandon  thy  foot  to  the  totter- 
ing (EitDp,  as  in  lxvi.  9,  cf.  lv.  23),  thy  Keeper  will  surely  not 
slumber;  and  then  confirms  the  assertion  that  this  shall  not 
come  to  pass  by  heightening  the  expression  in  accordance  with 
the  step-like  character  of  the  Psalm  :  Behold  the  Keeper  of 
Israel  slumbereth  not  and  sleepeth  not,  i.e.  He  does  not  fall  into 
slumber  from  weariness,  and  His  life  is  not  an  alternate  waking 
and  sleeping.  The  eyes  of  His  providence  are  ever  open  over 
Israel. 

Vers.  5-8.     That  which  holds  good  of  u  the  Keeper  of 
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Israel"  the  poet  applies  believingly  to  himself,  the  individual 
among  God's  people,  in  ver.  5  after  Gen.  xxviii.  15.  Jahve  is 
his  Keeper,  He  is  his  shade  upon  his  right  hand  (pOK}  as  in 
Judg.  xx.  16,  2  Sara.  xx.  9,  and  frequently;   the  construct 

state  instead  of  an  apposition,  cf.  e.g.     jj&\   i^J  U->  tne  s^e 

of  the  western  =  the  western  side),  which  protecting  him  and 
keeping  him  fresh  and  cool,  covers  him  from  the  sun's  burning 
heat.  'V9  as  in  cix.  6,  ex.  5,  with  the  idea  of  an  overshadowing 
that  screens  and  spreads  itself  out  over  anything  (cf.  Num.  xiv. 
9).  To  the  figure  of  the  shadow  is  appended  the  consolation 
in  ver.  6.  ns?  of  the  sun  signifies  to  smite  injuriously  (Isa. 
xlix.  10),  plants,  so  that  they  wither  (cii.  5),  and  the  head 
(Jonah  iv.  8),  so  that  symptoms  of  sun-stroke  (2  Kings  iv.  19, 
Judith  viii.  2  sq.)  appear.  The  transferring  of  the  word  to  the 
moon  is  not  zeugmatic.  Even  the  moon's  rays  may  become 
insupportable,  may  affect  the  eyes  injuriously,  and  (more  par- 
ticularly in  the  equatorial  regions)  produce  fatal  inflammation 
of  the  brain.*  From  the  hurtful  influences  of  nature  that  are 
round  about  him  the  promise  extends  in  vers.  7,  8  in  every 
direction.  Jahve,  says  the  poet  to  himself,  will  keep  (guard) 
thee  against  all  evil,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be  and  whence- 
soever  it  may  threaten  ;  He  will  keep  thy  soul,  and  therefore 
thy  life  both  inwardly  and  outwardly ;  He  will  keep  ("TO^j  c^ • 
on  the  other  hand  ~®£f)  in  ix.  9)  thy  going  out  and  coming 
in,  i.e.  all  thy  business  and  intercourse  of  life  (Deut.  xxviii.  6, 
and  frequently)  ;  for,  as  Chrysostom  observes,  iv  tovtocs  6  /3los 
a7ra?,  iv  etVoSot?  /cat  igoSois,  therefore  :  everywhere  and  at  ail 
times ;  and  that  from  this  time  forth  even  for  ever.  In  con- 
nection with  this  the  thought  is  natural,  that  the  life  of  him 
who  stands  under  the  so  universal  and  unbounded  protection 
of  eternal  love  can  suffer  no  injury. 


*  Many  expositors,  nevertheless,  understand  the  destructive  influence 
of  the  moon  meant  here  of  the  nightly  cold,  which  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  same  antithesis,  Gen.  xxxi.  40,  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  De  Sacy  observes 
also  :  On  dit  quelquefois  d'un  grand  froid,  comme  dun  grand  chaud,  qu'U 
estbrulant.  The  Arabs  also  say  of  snow  and  of  cold  as  of  fire  :  jahrik, 
it  burns. 
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PSALM    CXXII. 

A  WELL-WISHING  GLANCE  BACK  AT  THE  PILGRIMS*  CITY. 

1  I  REJOICED  in  those  who  said  to  me  : 
"  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  Jahve  !" 

2  Our  feet  stood  still 

Within  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem, 

3  Jerusalem,  thou  that  art  built  up  again 
As  a  city  which  is  compact  in  itself  ! 

4  Whither  the  tribes  went  up, 
The  tribes  of  Jah — 

A  precept  for  Israel — 

To  give  thanks  unto  the  Name  of  Jahve. 

5  For  there  were  set  thrones  for  judgment, 
Thrones  for  the  house  of  David. 

6  Wish  ye  Jerusalem  peace  : 

May  it  be  well  with  those  who  love  thee ! 

7  Peace  be  within  thy  walls, 
Prosperity  within  thy  palaces  ! 

8  For  my  brethren  and  my  friends'  sakes 
Will  I  speak  peace  concerning  thee. 

9  For  the  sake  of  the  house  of  Jahve,  our  God, 
Will  I  seek  thy  good. 

If  by  "  the  mountains"  in  cxxi.  1  the  mountains  of  the 
Holy  Land  are  to  be  understood,  it  is  also  clear  for  what  reason 
the  collector  placed  this  Song  of  degrees,  which  begins  with 
the  expression  of  joy  at  the  pilgrimage  to  the  house  of  Jahve, 
and  therefore  to  the  holy  mountain,  immediately  after  the  pre- 
ceding song.  By  its  peace-breathing  (ofe)  contents  it  also, 
however,  touches  closely  upon  Ps.  cxx.  The  poet  utters  aloud 
his  hearty  benedictory  salutation  to  the  holy  city  in  remem- 
brance of  the  delightful  time  during  which  he  sojourned  there 
as  a  visitor  at  the  feast,  and  enjoyed  its  inspiring  aspect.  If 
in  respect  of  the  in?  the  Psalm  were  to  be  regarded  as  an  old 
Davidic  Psalm,  it  would  belong  to  the  series  of  those  Psalms  of 
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the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Absalom,  which  cast  a  yearning 
look  back  towards  home,  the  house  of  God  (xxiii.,  xxvi.,  lv.  15, 
lxi.,  and  more  particularly  Ixiii.).  But  the  TYlS  is  wanting  in 
the  LXX.,  Codd.  Alex,  and  Vat.;  and  the  Cod.  Sinait.,  which 
has  Tfl  AAA,  puts  this  before  Ps.  cxxiv.,  el  fir)  on  fcvptos, 
/c.t.X.,  also,  contrary  to  Codd.  Alex,  and  Vat.  Here  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  ver.  5,  but  without  any  critical  discernment.  The 
measures  adopted  by  Jeroboam  I.  show,  moreover,  that  the 
pilgrimages  to  the  feasts  were  customary  even  in  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon.  The  images  of  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel, 
and  the  changing  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  another  month, 
were  intended  to  strengthen  the  political  rupture,  by  breaking 
up  the  religious  unity  of  the  people  and  weaning  them  from 
visiting  Jerusalem.  The  poet  of  the  Psalm  before  us,  how- 
ever, lived  much  later.  He  lived,  as  is  to  be  inferred  with 
Hupfeld  from  ver.  3,  in  the  time  of  the  post-exilic  Jerusalem 
which  rose  again  out  of  its  ruins.  Thither  he  had  been  at  one 
of  the  great  feasts,  and  here,  still  quite  full  of  the  inspiring 
memory,  he  looks  back  towards  the  holy  city ;  for,  in  spite  of 
Keuss,  Hupfeld,  and  Hitzig,  vers.  1  sq.,  so  far  as  the  style  is 
concerned,  are  manifestly  a  retrospect. 

Vers.  1-3.  The  preterite  *J?ITOfe*  may  signify  :  I  rejoice 
(1  Sam.  ii.  1),  just  as  much  as  :  I  rejoiced.  Here  in  compari- 
son with  ver.  2a  it  is  a  retrospect ;  for  nvj  with  the  participle 
has  for  the  most  part  a  retrospective  signification,  Gen.  xxxix. 
22,  Deut.  ix.  22,  24,  Judg.  i.  7,  Job  i.  14.  True,  W  txntiy 
might  also  signify :  they  have  been  standing  and  still  stand  (as 
in  x.  14,  Isa.  lix.  2,  xxx.  20)  ;  but  then  why  was  it  not  more 
briefly  expressed  by  VlDg  (xxvi.  12)  ?  The  LXX.  correctly 
renders  :  evcf)pdv6r)v  and  ecrrcoTe?  rjaav.  The  poet,  now  again 
on  the  journey  homewards,  or  having  returned  home,  calls  to 
mind  the  joy  with  which  the  cry  for  setting  out,  "  Let  us  go 
up  to  the  house  of  Jahve!"  filled  him.  When  he  and  the 
other  visitors  to  the  feast  had  reached  the  goal  of  their  pil- 
grimage, their  feet  came  to  a  stand-still,  as  if  spell-bound  by 
the  overpowering,  glorious  sight.*     Eeviving  this  memory,  he 

*  So  also  Yeith  in  his,  in  many  points,  beautiful  Lectures  on  twelve 
gradual  Psalms  (Vienna  1863),  S.  72,  "  They  arrested  their  steps,  in  order 
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l  \  -'aims  :  Jerusalem,  O  thou  who  art  built  up  Again — true,  rU3 
in  itself  only  signifies  u  to  build/'  but  here,  where,  if  there  is 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  a  closed  sense  is  to  be  assumed  for  the 
line  of  the  verse,  and  in  the  midst  of  songs  which  reflect  the 
joy  and  sorrow  of  the  post-exilic  restoration  period,  it  obtains 
the  same  meaning  as  in  cii.  17,  cxlvii.  2,  and  frequently 
(Gesenius  :  0  Hierosohjma  restituta).  The  parallel  member, 
ver.  3fr,  does  not  indeed  require  this  sense,  but  is  at  least 
favourable  to  it.  Luther's  earlier  rendering,  u  as  a  city  which 
is  compacted  together,"  was  happier  than  his  later  rendering, 
u  a  city  where  they  shall  come  together,"  which  requires  a 
NipJu  or  Hithpa.  instead  of  the  passive.  "13H  signifies,  as  in 
Ex.  xxviii.  7,  to  be  joined  together,  to  be  united  into  a  whole ; 
and  Vnrv  strengthens  the  idea  of  that  which  is  harmoniouslv, 
perfectly,  and  snugly  closed  up  (cf.  cxxxiii.  1).  The  Kaph  of 
"VJJ3  is  the  so-called  Kapli  veritatis :  Jerusalem  has  risen  again 
out  of  its  ruined  and  razed  condition,  the  breaches  and  gaps 
are  done  away  with  (Isa.  lviii.  12),  it  stands  there  as  a  closely 
compacted  city,  in  which  house  joins  on  to  house.  Thus  has 
the  poet  seen  it,  and  the  recollection  fills  him  with  rapture.* 

Vers.  4,  5.  The  imposing  character  of  the  impression  was 
still  greatly  enhanced  by  the  consideration,  that  this  is  the  city 
where  at  all  times  the  twelve  tribes  of  God's  nation  (which 
were  still  distinguished  as  its  elements  even  after  the  Exile, 
I\om.  xi.  1,  Luke  ii.  36,  Jas.  i.  1)  came  together  at  the  three 
great  feasts.  The  use  of  the  &  twice  as  equivalent  to  1Bto  is 
(as  in  Canticles)  appropriate  to  the  ornamental,  happy,  minia- 
ture-like manner  of  these  Songs  of  degrees.     In  DTO  the  DP 

D  O  TV  T 

is,  as  in  Eccles.  i.  7,  equivalent  to  HSt^  which  on  the  other 
hand  in  ver.  5  is  no  more  than  an  emphatic  Bt^  (cf.  Ixxvi.  4, 
lxviii.  7).  *OV  affirms  a  habit  (cf.  Job  i.  4)  of  the  past,  which 
extends  into  the  present.  Hrj^!!?  Wig  is  not  an  accusative  of 
the  definition  or  destination  (Ew.  §  300,  c),  but  an  apposition 
to  the  previous  clause,  as  e.g.  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14,  21,  31  (Hitzig), 
referring  to  the  appointment  in  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23,  Deut. 


to  give  time  to  the  amazement  with  which  the  sight  of  the  Temple,  the 
citadel  of  the  king,  and  the  magnificent  city  filled  them." 

*  In  synagogue  and  church  it  is  become  customary  to  interpret  ver.  3 
of  the  parallelism  of  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  Jerusalem. 
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xvi.  16.  The  custom,  which  arose  thus,  is  confirmed  in  ver.  5 
from  the  fact,  that  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  one  national 
sanctuary,  was  at  the  same  time  the  city  of  the  Davidic  king- 
ship. The  phrase  B?^??  3^  is  here  transferred  from  the 
judicial  persons  (cf.  xxix.  10  with  ix.  5,  Isa.  xxviii.  6),  who  sit 
in  judgment,  to  the  seats  (thrones)  which  are  set  down  and 
stand  there  for  judgment  (cf.  cxxv.  1,  and  Opbvos  efceiTo,  Apoc. 
iv.  2).  The  Targum  is  thinking  of  seats  in  the  Temple,  viz. 
the  raised  (in  the  second  Temple  resting  upon  pillars)  seat  of 
the  king  in  the  court  of  the  Israelitish  men  near  the  fV^yn  "iyp, 
but  VZVnb  points  to  the  palace,  1  Kings  vii.  7.  In  the  flourish- 
ing age  of  the  Davidic  kingship  this  was  also  the  highest  court 
of  judgment  of  the  land  ;  the  king  was  the  chief  judge  (2  Sam. 
xv.  2,  1  Kings  iii.  16),  and  the  sons,  brothers,  or  kinsmen  of 
the  king  were  his  assessors  and  advisers.  In  the  time  of  the 
poet  it  is  different ;  but  the  attractiveness  of  Jerusalem,  not 
only  as  the  city  of  Jahve,  but  also  as  the  city  of  David,  remains 
the  same  for  all  times. 

Vers.  6-9.  When  the  poet  thus  calls  up  the  picture  of  his 
country's  "city  of  peace"  before  his  mind,  the  picture  of  the 
glory  which  it  still  ever  possesses,  and  of  the  greater  glory  which 
it  had  formerly,  he  spreads  out  his  hands  over  it  in  the  distance, 
blessing  it  in  the  kindling  of  his  love,  and  calls  upon  all  his 
fellow-countrymen  round  about  and  in  all  places :  apprecamini 
salutem  Hierosolymis.  So  Gesenius  correctly  {Thesaurus,  p. 
1347) ;  for  just  as  DOTb  V  ?KW  signifies  to  inquire  after  any 
one's  well-being,  and  to  greet  him  with  the  question :  ?[b  DWn 
(Jer.  xv.  5),  so  Dw  ?XW  signifies  to  find  out  any  one's  pro- 
sperity by  asking,  to  gladly  know  and  gladly  see  that  it  is  well 
with  him,  and  therefore  to  be  animated  by  the  wish  that  he 
may  prosper ;  Syriac,  "1  KO^  bxv  directly :  to  salute  any  one  ; 
for  the  interrogatory  ?];  E^l!  and  the  well-wishing  "if?  Di^, 
elprjvrj  vol  (Luke  x.  5,  John  xx.  19  sqq.),  have  both  of  them 
the  same  source  and  meaning.  The  reading  sp>"W,  commended 
by  Ewald,  is  a  recollection  of  Job  xii.  6  that  is  .violently  brought 
in  here.  The  loving  ones  are  comprehended  with  the  beloved 
one,  the  children  with  the  mother,  rbf  forms  an  alliteration 
with  Dw;  the  emphatic  form  *wj  occurs  even  in  other  in- 
stances out  of  pause  (e.g.  lvii.  2).  In  ver.  7  the  alliteration  of 
Ei'P  and  nw  is  again  taken  up,  and  both  accord  with  the  name 
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of  Jerusalem.  Ad  eJegantiam  facit,  as  Venema  observes,  per- 
petuti  vocum  ad  se  invicem  et  omnium  ad  nomen  IIierosolymo3 
nllitera\tio.  Both  together  mark  the  Song  of  degrees  as  such. 
Happiness,  cries  out  the  poet  to  the  holy  city  from  afar,  be 
within  itiy  bulwarks,  prosperity  within  thy  palaces,  i.e.  without 
and  within.  ^H,  ramparts,  circumvallation  (from  ^n,  to  sur- 
round,  Arabic    J^»,   round    about,   equally  correct    whether 

written  ^n  or  ?n),  and  rmcnx  as  the  parallel  word,  as  in  xlviii. 
14.  The  twofokl  motive  of  such  an  earnest  wish  for  peace  is 
love  for  the  brethren  and  love  for  the  house  of  God.  For  the 
sake  of  the  brethren  is  he  cheerfully  resolved  to  speak  peace 
(ra  7T/30?  elprjvrjv  avifjs,  Luke  xix.  42)  concerning  (3  13*1,  as  in 
lxxxvii.  3,  Deut.  vi.  7,  LXX.  irepl  aov;  cf.  dbf  "WJ  with  ^ 
and  S>j  to  speak  peace  to,  lxxxv.  9,  Esth.  x.  3)  Jerusalem,  for 
the  sake  of  the  house  of  Jahve  will  he  strive  after  good  (i.e. 
that  which  tends  to  her  well-being)  to  her  (like  ?  rniD  B>"jj)3  in 
Neh.  ii.  10,  cf.  Dife  STF},  Deut.  xxiii.  7  [6],  Jer.  xxix.  7).  For 
although  he  is  now  again  far  from  Jerusalem  after  the  visit 
that  is  over,  he  still  remains  united  in  love  to  the  holy  city  as 
being  the  goal  of  his  longing,  and  to  those  who  dwell  there  as 
beinor  his  brethren  and  friends.  Jerusalem  is  and  will  remain 
the  heart  of  all  Israel  as  surely  as  Jahve,  who  has  His  house 
there,  is  the  God  of  all  Israel. 


PSALM    CXXIII. 

UPWARD  GLANCE  TO  THE  LORD  IN  TIMES  OF  CONTEMPT. 

1  TO  Thee  do  I  lift  up  mine  eyes, 

Thou  who  art  enthroned  in  the  heavens ! 

2  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants 

unto  the  hand  of  their  master, 
As  the  eyes  of  a  maid  unto  the  hand 

of  her  mistress : 
So  our  eyes  are  unto  Jahve  our  God, 

until  He  be  gracious  unto  us. 

3  Be  gracious  unto  us,  Jahve,  be  gracious  unto  us, 

for  of  contempt  are  we  full  enough. 
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4  Full  enough  is  our  soul 

With  the  scorn  of  the  haughty, 

the  contempt  of  despots. 

This  Psalm  is  joined  to  the  preceding  Psalm  by  the  com- 
munity of  the  divine  name  JaJive  our  God.  Alsted  (died  1638) 
wives  it  the  brief,  ingenious  inscription  oculus  sperans.  It  is 
an  upward  glance  of  waiting  faith  to  Jahve  under  tyrannical 
oppression.  The  fact  that  this  Psalm  appears  in  a  rhyming 
form,  "as  scarcely  any  other  piece  in  the  Old  Testament" 
(Reuss),  comes  only  from  those  inflexional  rhymes  which 
creep  in  of  themselves  in  the  tephilla  style. 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  destinies  of  all  men,  and  in  particular  of 
the  church,  are  in  the  hand  of  the  King  who  sits  enthroned  in 
the  unapproachable  glory  of  the  heavens  and  rules  over  all 
things,  and  of  the  Judge  who  decides  all  things.  Up  to  Him 
the  poet  raises  his  eyes,  and  to  Him  the  church,  together  with 
which  he  may  call  Him  u  Jahve  our  God,"  just  as  the  eyes  of 
servants  are  directed  towards  the  hand  of  their  lord,  the  eyes 
of  a  maid  towards  the  hand  of  her  mistress;  for  this  hand 
regulates  the  whole  house,  and  they  wait  upon  their  winks  and 
signs  with  most  eager  attention.  Those  of  Israel  are  Jahve' s 
servants,  Israel  the  church  is  Jahve's  maid.  In  His  hand  lies 
its  future.  At  length  He  will  take  compassion  on  His  own. 
Therefore  its  longing  gaze  goes  forth  towards  Him,  without 
being  wearied,  until  He  shall  graciously  turn  its  distress. 
With  reference  to  the  i  of  "QE^n  vid.  on  cxiii.,  cxiv.  DrpjViK 
is  their  common  lord ;  for  since  in  the  antitype  the  sovereign 
Lord  is  meant,  it  will  be  conceived  of  as  plur.  excellentice,  just 
as  in  general  it  occurs  only  rarely  (Gen.  xix.  2, 18,  Jer.  xxvii.  4) 
as  an  actual  plural. 

Vers.  3,  4.  The  second  strophe  takes  up  the  "  be  gracious 
unto  us"  as  it  were  in  echo.  It  begins  with  a  Kyrie  elelson, 
which  is  confirmed  in  a  crescendo  manner  after  the  form  of 
steps.  The  church  is  already  abundantly  satiated  with  igno- 
miny. :n  is  an  abstract  "  much,"  and  nai  (cf.  lxv.  10,  cxx.  6) 
is  concrete,  "a  great  measure,"  like  H2*),  lxii.  3,  something 
great  (vid.  Bottcher,  Lehrbuch,  §  624).  The  subjectivizing, 
intensive  PO  accords  with  cxx.  6 — probably  an  indication  of 
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one  and  the  same  author.  na  is  strengthened  by  JPJ,  like  T3  in 
Ik.  xxxvi.  4.  The  article  of  3y?n  is  retrospectively  demon- 
strative: full  of  such  scorn  of  the  haughty  (E\v.  §  290,  (/). 
Mn  is  also  retrospectively  demonstrative ;  but  since  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  article  for  the  fourth  time  would  have  been  inele- 
gant, the  poet  here  says  D^vx:6  with  the  Lamed,  which  serves 
as  a  circumlocution  of  the  genitive.  The  Masora  reckons  this 
word  among  the  fifteen  "  words  that  are  written  as  one  and  are 
to  be  read  as  two."  The  Keri  runs  viz.  D^V  ^p,  superbis 
oppressorum  (S^V,  part.  Kal,  like  nji'n  Zeph.  iii.  1,  and  fre- 
quently). But  apart  from  the  consideration  that  instead  of 
'Kf,  from  the  unknown  flMj  it  might  more  readily  be  pointed 
*K3,  from  HN3  (a  form  of  nouns  indicating  defects,  contracted 
KJ),  this  genitival  construction  appears  to  be  far-fetched,  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  distinction  among  the  oppressors,  inap- 
propriate. The  poet  surely  meant  EWVfcOp  or  D^i*K3P.  This 
word  fat*  (after  the  form  |tyn,  P^?,  !**#)  is  perhaps  an  inten- 
tional new  formation  of  the  poet.  Saadia  interprets  it  after 
the  Talmudic  |TO,  legio;  but  how  could  one  expect  to  find  such 
a  Grecized  Latin  word  (Xeyecov)  in  the  Psalter !  Dunash  ben- 
Labrat  (about  960)  regards  D^VKH  as  a  compound  word  in  the 
signification  of  D"oisn  D'KjjR.  In  fact  the  poet  may  have  chosen 
the  otherwise  unused  adjectival  form  D^vsa  because  it  reminds 
one  of  D^V,  although  it  is  not  a  compound  word  like  0*3^351.  If 
the  Psalm  is  a  Maccabaean  Psalm,  it  is  natural  to  find  in  Q'2VI07 
an  allusion  to  the  despotic  domination  of  the  DW. 


PSALM    CXXIV. 

THE  DELIVERER  FROM  DEATH  IN  WATERS  AND  IN  A  SNARE. 

1  HAD  not  Jahve  been  for  us, 
Let  Israel  say — 

2  Had  not  Jahve  been  for  us, 
When  men  rose  up  against  us : 

3  Then  had  they  swallowed  us  up  alive, 
When  their  anger  was  kindled  against  us— 

4  Then  had  the  waters  overwhelmed  us, 
The  stream  had  gone  over  our  soul — 
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5  Tlien  had  gone  over  our  soul 
The  proudly  swelling  waters. 

6  Blessed  be  Jahve,  who  hath  not  abandoned  us 
A  prey  to  their  teeth  ! 

7  Our  soul,  like  a  bird  hath  it  escaped 
Out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers : 
The  snare  was  broken 

And  we — we  escaped. 

8  Our  help  is  in  the  Name  of  Jahve, 
The  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  statement  "  the  stream  had  gone  over  our  soul"  of 
this  fifth  Song  of  degrees,  coincides  with  the  statement  u  our 
soul  is  full  enough"  of  the  fourth ;  the  two  Psalms  also  meet 
in  the  synonymous  new  formations  B^Vwa  and  B\ftTJ,  which 
also  look  very  much  as  though  they  were  formed  in  allusion 
to  cotemporary  history.  The  in?  is  wanting  in  the  LXX., 
Codd.  Alex,  and  Vat.,  here  as  in  Ps.  cxxii.,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Targum  is  wanting  in  general  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  therefore  is  not  so  much  as  established  as  a  point  of 
textual  criticism.  It  is  a  Psalm  in  the  manner  of  the  Davidic 
Psalms,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied  in  the  metaphors  of  the 
overwhelming  waters,  xviii.  5,  17  (cf.  cxliv.  7),  lxix.  2  sq.,  and 
of  the  little  bird;  cf.  also  on  w  xxvii.  13,  on  CHK  used  of 
hostile  men  lvi.  12,  on  tf»n  jfa  lv.  16,  on  'n  spna  xxviii.  6, 
xxxi.  22.  This  beautiful  song  makes  its  modern  origin  known 
by  its  Aramaizing  character,  and  by  the  delight,  after  the 
manner  of  the  later  poetry,  in  all  kinds  of  embellishments  of 
language.  The  art  of  the  form  consists  less  in  strophic  sym- 
metry than  in  this,  that  in  order  to  take  one  step  forward  it 
always  goes  back  half  a  step.  Luther's  imitation  (1524), 
"Were  God  not  with  us  at  this  time"  (Ware  Gott  nicht  mit 
uns  diese  Zeit),  bears  the  inscription  "  The  true  believers'  safe- 
guard." 

Vers.  1-5.  It  is  commonly  rendered,  "  If  it  had  not  been 
Jahve  who  was  for  us."  But,  notwithstanding  the  subject  that 
is  placed  first  (cf.  Gen.  xxiii.  13),  the  V  belongs  to  the  ^; 
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since  in  the  Aramaizing  Hebrew  (cf.  on  the  other  hand  Gen. 

\\\i.  42)  &  w  (cf.  J  ^1J)  signifies  nisi  (prop,  nisi  quod),  as 

in  the  Aramaic  p)  V  (^"6)  *%,  o  si  (prop,  o  si  quod).     The  W, 
peculiar  to  this  Psalm   in  the  Old  Testament,  instead  of  TN* 

follows  'the  model  of  the  dialectic  ?%  Ul,  ,-I^cn  (P??,  HI?). 

In  order  to  begin  the  apodosis  of  yO  (N?v)  emphatically  the 
older  language  makes  use  of  the  confirmatory  *3,  Gen.  xxxi. 
42,  xliii.  10 ;  here  we  have  '•IN  (well  rendered  bf  the  LXX. 
apa),  as  in  cxix.  92.  The  Lamed  of  13?  JVT\  is  raphe  in  both 
instances,  according  to  the  rule  discussed  above,  vol.  ii.  145. 
When  men  (&"]?)  rose  up  against  Israel  and  their  anger  was 
kindled  against  them,  they  who  were  feeble  in  themselves  over 
against  the  hostile  world  would  have  been  swallowed  up  alive 
if  they  had  not  had  Jahve  for  them,  if  they  had  not  had  Him 
on  their  side.  This  "  swallowing  up  alive "  is  said  elsewhere 
of  Hades,  which  suddenly  and  forcibly  snatches  away  its 
victims,  lv.  16,  Prov.  i.  12 ;  here,  however,  as  ver.  6  shows,  it 
is  said  of  the  enemies,  who  are  represented  as  wild  beasts.  In 
ver.  4  the  hostile  power  which  rolls  over  them  is  likened  to  an 
overflowing  stream,  as  in  Isa.  viii.  7  sq.,  the  Assyrian.  "V^i  a 
stream  or  river,  is  Milel ;  it  is  first  of  all  accusative :  towards 
the  stream  (Num.  xxxiv.  5) ;  then,  however,  it  is  also  used  as  a 
nominative,  like  nW>,  !"1™E?,  and  the  like  (cf.  common  Greek 
97  vv-)(da,  rj  veornra)  ;  so  that  nn—  is  related  to  n—  (•"!—)  as  n^~, 
io—  to  |—  and  D—  (Bottcher,  §  615).  These  latest  Psalms  are 
fond  of  such  embellishments  by  means  of  adorned  forms  and 
Aramaic  or  Aramaizing  words.  E^iTT  is  a  word  which  is 
indeed  not  unhebraic  in  its  formation,  but  is  more  indigenous 
to  Chaldee ;  it  is  the  Targum  word  for  D^l  m  lxxxvi.  14,  cxix. 
51,  78  (also  in  liv.  5  for  Dnr),  although  according  to  Levy  the 
mss.  do  not  present  piTT  but  P?TT.  In  the  passage  before  us 
the  Targum  renders :  the  king  who  is  like  to  the  proud  waters 
(KJ?T!  ^7)  of  the  sea  (Antiochus  Epiphanes  ? — A  scholium 
explains  ol  vTrepijcpavot,).  With  reference  to  ")3y  before  a  plural 
subject,  vid.  Ges.  §  147. 

Vers.  6-8.  After  the  fact  of  the  divine  succour  has  been 
expressed,  in  ver.  6  follows  the  thanksgiving  for  it,  and  in  ver. 
7  the  joyful  shout  of  the  rescued  one.     In  ver.  6  the  enemies 
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are  conceived  of  as  beasts  of  prey  on  account  of  their  blood- 
thirstiness,  just  as  the  worldly  empires  are  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel ;  in  ver.  7  as  "  fowlers "  on  account  of  their  cunning. 
According  to  the  punctuation  it  is  not  to  be  rendered :  Our 
soul  is  like  a  bird  that  is  escaped,  in  which  case  it  would  have 

been  accented  113S3  1JB>33,  but :  our  soul  (subject  with  Eebia 

magnum)  is  as  a  bird  ("HSVS  as  in  Hos.  xi.  11,  Prov.  xxiii.  32, 
Job  xiv.  2,  instead  of  the  syntactically  more  usual  "uB£3)  escaped 
out  of  the  snare  of  him  who  lays  snares  (W$\  elsewhere  E^PJ, 
B^PJ,  a  fowler,  xci.  3).  12K0  (with  a  beside  Rebia)  is  3d  proet. : 
the  snare  was  burst,  and  we — we  became  free.  In  ver.  8  (cf. 
cxxi.  2,  cxxxiv.  3)  the  universal,  and  here  pertinent  thought, 
viz.  the  help  of  Israel  is  in  the  name  of  Jahve,  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  i.e.  in  Him  who  is  manifest  as  such  and  is 
continually  verifying  Himself,  forms  the  epiphonematic  close. 
Whether  the  power  of  the  world  seeks  to  make  the  church  of 
Jahve  like  to  itself  or  to  annihilate  it,  it  is  not  a  disavowal  of 
its  God,  but  a  faithful  confession,  stedfast  even  to  death,  that 
leads  to  its  deliverance. 


PSALM    CXXV. 

Israel's  bulwark  against  temptation  to  apostasy. 

1  THEY  who  trust  in  Jahve  are  as  Mount  Zion, 
Which  doth  not  totter,  it  standeth  fast  for  ever. 

2  As  for  Jerusalem — mountains  are  round  about  her, 
And  Jahve  is  round  about  His  people 

From  this  time  and  for  evermore. 

3  For  the  sceptre  of  wickedness  shall  not  rest 
Upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous, 

Lest  the  righteous  stretch  out 
Their  hands  unto  iniquity. 

4  O  show  Thyself  good,  Jahve,  unto  the  good 
And  to  those  who  are  upright  in  their  hearts. 
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5   Rat  those  who  turn  aside  their  crooked  paths — 

Jahve  cause  them  to  puss  away  with  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
Peace  be  upon  Israel! 

The  favourite  word  Israel  furnished  the  outward  occasion 
for  annexing  this  Psalm  to  the  preceding.  The  situation  is 
like  that  in  Ps.  cxxiii.  and  cxxiv.  The  people  are  under  foreign 
dominion.  In  this  lies  the  seductive  inducement  to  apostasy. 
The  pious  and  the  apostate  ones  are  already  separated.  Those 
who  have  remained  faithful  shall  not,  however,  always  remain 
enslaved.  Round  about  Jerusalem  are  mountains,  but  more 
important  still :  Jahve,  of  rocks  the  firmest,  Jahve  encompasses 
His  people. 

That  this  Psalm  is  one  of  the  latest,  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstantial expression  "  the  upright  in  their  hearts,"  instead 
of  the  old  one,  "  the  upright  of  heart,"  from  psn  vJJs  instead  of 
the  former  px  ^VD,  and  also  from  to  \ytb  (beside  this  passage 
occurring  only  in  cxix.  11,  80,  Ezek.  xix.  9,  xxvi.  20,  Zecli. 
xii.  7)  instead  of  vh  "1K'K  \ynb  or  If. 

Vers.  1,  2.     The  stedfastness  which  those   who   trust  in 
Jahve  prove  in  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  temptation  and 
assault  is  likened  to  Mount  Zion,  because  the  God  to  whom 
they  believingly  cling  is  He  who  sits  enthroned  on  Zion.     The 
future  3P).  signifies :  He  sits  and  will  sit,  that  is  to  say,  He 
continues  to  sit,  cf.  ix.  8,  cxxii.  5.     Older  expositors  are  of 
opinion  that  the  heavenly  Zion  must  be  understood  on  account 
of  the  Chaldaean  and  the  Roman  catastrophes ;  but  these,  in 
fact,  only  came  upon  the  buildings  on  the  mountain,  not  upon 
the  mountain  itself,  which  in  itself  and  according  to  its  ap- 
pointed destiny  (vid.  Mic.  iii.  12,  iv.   1)  remained  unshaken. 
In  ver.  2  also  it  is  none  other  than  the  earthly  Jerusalem  that 
is  meant.      The  holy  city  has  a  natural  circumvallation  of 
mountains,   and   the   holy   nation    that   dwells   and   worships 
therein  has  a  still   infinitely  higher   defence  in  Jahve,   who 
encompasses  it  round  (vid.  on  xxxiv.  8),  as  perhaps  a  wall  of 
fire  (Zech.  ii.  9  [5]),  or  an  impassably  broad  and  mighty  river 
(Isa.  xxxiii.  21)  ;  a  statement  which  is  also  now  confirmed,  for, 
etc.     Instead  of  inferring  from  the  clause  ver.  2  that  which  is 
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to  be  expected  with  p^  the  poet  confirms  it  with  <D  by  that 
which  is  surely  to  be  expected. 

Ver.  3.  The  pressure  of  the  worldly  power,  which  now  lies 
heavily  upon  the  holy  land,  will  not  last  for  ever ;  the  duration 
of  the  calamity  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  power  of  resis- 
tance of  the  righteous,  whom  God  proves  and  purifies  by 
calamity,  but  not  without  at  the  same  time  graciously  preserv- 
ing them.  "The  rod  of  wickedness"  is  the  heathen  sceptre, 
and  "the  righteous"  are  the  Israelites  who  hold  fast  to  the 
reliVion  of  their  fathers.  The  holy  land,  whose  sole  entitled 
inheritors  are  these  righteous,  is  called  their  u  lot "  (Vm,  K\r)pos 
=  Kkrjpovofjbla).  n^  signifies  to  alight  or  settle  down  anywhere, 
and  having  alighted,  to  lean  upon  or  rest  (cf.  Isa.  xi.  2  with 
John  i.  32,  efiewep).  The  LXX.  renders  ovk  affitrei,  i.e.  (W  fcO 
(cf.  on  the  other  hand  (TO*?  He  shall  let  down,  cause  to  come 
down,  in  Isa.  xxx.  32).  Not  for  a  continuance  shall  the 
sceptre  of  heathen  tyranny  rest  upon  the  holy  land,  God  will 
not  suffer  that :  in  order  that  the  righteous  may  not  at  length, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  which  pressure  and  use  exercises  over 
men,  also  participate  in  the  prevailing  ungodly  doings,  rov 
with  Beth:  to  seize  upon  anything  wrongfully,  or  even  only 
(as  in  Job  xxviii.  9)  to  lay  one's  hand  upon  anything  (frequently 
with  ?V).  As  here  in  the  case  of  niJJW,  in  lxxx.  3  too  the  form 
that  is  the  same  as  the  locative  is  combined  with  a  preposition. 

Vers.  4,  5.  On  the  ground  of  the  strong  faith  in  vers.  1 
sq.  and  of  the  confident  hope  in  ver.  3,  the  petition  now  arises 
that  Jahve  would  speedily  bestow  the  earnestly  desired  blessing 
of  freedom  upon  the  faithful  ones,  and  on  the  other  hand 
remove  the  cowardly  [lit.  those  afraid  to  confess  God]  and 
those  who  have  fellowship  with  apostasy,  together  with  the 
declared  wicked  ones,  out  of  the  way.  For  such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  vers.  4  sq.  MiD  (in  Proverbs  alternating  with  the 
"  righteous,"  ch.  ii.  20,  the  opposite  being  the  "  wicked,"  DWi, 
ch.  xiv.  19)  are  here  those  who  truly  believe  and  rightly  act 
in  accordance  with  the  good  will  of  God,*  or,  as  the  parallel 


'  The  Midrash  here  calls  to  mind  a  Talmudic  riddle:  There  came  a 
good  one  (Moses,  Ex.  ii.  2)  and  received  a  good  thing  (the  Tora,  Prov.  iv. 
2)  from  the  good  One  (God,  Ps.  cxlv.  9)  for  the  good  ones  (Israel,  Ps. 
cxxv.  4). 
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member  of  the  verse  explains  (where  O^v  did  not  require  the 
article  on  account  of  the  addition),  those  who  in  the  bottom  of 
their  heart  are  uprightly  disposed,  as  God  desires  to  have  it. 
The  poet  supplicates  good  for  them,  viz.  preservation  against 
denying  God  and  deliverance  out  of  slavery ;  for  those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  bend  (nBn)  their  crooked  paths,  i.e.  turn  aside 
their  paths  in  a  crooked  direction  from  the  right  way  (Dnipp7|py? 
cf.  Judg.  v.  6,  no  less  than  in  Amos  ii.  7,  Prov.  xvii.  23,  an  ac- 
cusative of  the  object,  which  is  more  natural  than  that  it  is  the 
accusative  of  the  direction,  after  Num.  xxii.  23  extrem.,  cf.  Job 
xxiii.  11,  Isa.  xxx.  11) — for  these  lie  wishes  that  Jahve  would 

clear  them  away  (Tr^  like  cJJj&l,  perire  facere  =  perdere) 

together  with  the  workers  of  evil,  i.e.  the  open,  manifest  sinners, 
to  whom  these  lukewarm  and  sly,  false  and  equivocal  ones  are 
in  no  way  inferior  as  a  source  of  danger  to  the  church.  LXX. 
correctly :  toi/<?  he  itc/cXlvovTas  eh  ra?  <TTpayya\ia$  (Aquila 
SiairXo/cds,  Symmachus  cr/coXtoT^Ta?,  Theodotion  S teen pa/j, fieva) 
amaJ^ei  icvpLos  fiera,  tc.r.X.  Finally,  the  poet,  stretching  out  his 
hand  over  Israel  as  if  pronouncing  the  benediction  of  the 
priest,  gathers  up  all  his  hopes,  prayers,  and  wishes  into  the 
one  prayer:  "Peace  be  upon  Israel."  He  means  "the  Israel 
of  God,"  Gal.  vi.  16.  Upon  this  Israel  he  calls  down  peace 
from  above.  Peace  is  the  end  of  tyranny,  hostility,  dismem- 
berment, unrest,  and  terror;  peace  is  freedom  and  harmony 
and  unity  and  security  and  blessedness. 


PSALM    CXXVI. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  JOY  AFTER  THE  SOWING  OF  TEARS. 

1  WHEN  Jahve  brought  back  the  returning  ones  of  Zion, 

We  were  as  those  who  dream. 

2  Then  laughter  filled  our  mouth, 

And  our  tongue  a  shout  of  joy. 
Then  said  they  among  the  heathen  : 

"  Great  things  hath  Jahve  done  for  them" — 

3  Great  things  hath  Jahve  done  for  usy 

We  became  glad. 
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4  Oh  lead  back,  Jahve,  our  captive  ones, 

As  streams  in  the  south  country  ! 

5  Those  who  sow  with  tears, 

Shall  reap  with  a  shout  of  joy. 

6  He  goeth  to  and  fro  amidst  weeping, 

Bearing  the  scattering  of  the  seed — 
He  cometh  along  with  a  shout  of  joy, 
Bearing  his  sheaves. 

It  is  with  this  Psalm,  which  the  favourite  word  Zion  con- 
nects with  the  preceding  Psalm,  exactly  as  with  Ps.  lxxxv., 
which  also  gives  thanks  for  the  restoration  of  the  captive  ones 
of  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  has  to  com- 
plain of  the  wrath  that  is  still  not  entirely  removed,  and  prays 
for  a  national  restoration.  There  are  expositors  indeed  who 
also  transfer  the  grateful  retrospect  with  which  this  Song  of 
degrees  (vers.  1-3),  like  that  Korahitic  Psalm  (vers.  2-4), 
begins,  into  the  future  (among  the  translators  Luther  is  at  least 
more  consistent  than  the  earlier  ones)  ;  but  they  do  this  for 
reasons  which  are  refuted  by  Ps.  lxxxv.,  and  which  are  at  once 
silenced  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  requirements  of 
the  syntax. 

Vers.  1-3.  When  passages  like  Isa.  i.  9,  Gen.  xlvii.  25, 
or  others  where  ttffln  is  perf.  consec,  are  appealed  to  in  order  to 
prove  that  B^na  *W  may  signify  erimus  quasi  somniajites, 
they  are  instances  that  are  different  in  point  of  syntax.  Any 
other  rendering  than  that  of  the  LXX.  is  here  impossible,  viz. : 
Ev  ra>  kiricTTpk^ai  Kvptov  T7p  alyjidKwa Lav  Slcov  i<yevr)6r]fiev 
co?  7rapaK€K\r]/iei>oc  (DWipa  ? — Jerome  correctly,  quasi  som- 
niantes).  It  is,  however,  just  as  erroneous  when  Jerome  goes 
on  to  render :  tunc  implebitur  risu  os  nostrum ;  for  it  is  true  the 
future  after  Ttf  has  a  future  signification  in  passages  where  the 
context  relates  to  matters  of  future  history,  as  in  xcvi.  12,  Zeph. 
iii.  9,  but  it  always  has  the  signification  of  the  imperfect  after 
the  key-note  of  the  historical  past  has  once  been  struck,  Ex. 
xv.  1,  Josh.  viii.  30,  x.  12,  1  Kings  xi.  7,  xvi.  21,  2  Kings  xv. 
16,  Job  xxxviii.  21 ;  it  is  therefore,  tunc  implebatur.  It  is  the 
exiles  at  home  again  upon  the  soil  of  their  fatherland  who 
here  cast  back  a  glance  into  the  happy  time  when  their  destiny 
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suddenly  took  another  turn,  by  the  God  of  Israel  disposing  the 
heart  of  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  to  set  them  at  liberty,  and 

to  send  them  to  their  native  land  in  an  honourable  manner. 
nT'J  is  not  equivalent  to  D*3K*,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  to 
read  it  thus  (Olshausen,  Bottcher,  and  Hupfeld).  n:ptf>  (from 
3UP,  like  W3,  ^?)  signifies  the  return,  and  then  those  return- 
ing ;  it  is,  certainly,  an  innovation  of  this  very  late  poet. 
When  Jahve  brought  home  the  homeward-bound  ones  of  Zion 
— the  poet  means  to  say — we  were  as  dreamers.  Does  he  mean 
by  this  that  the  long  seventy  years'  term  of  affliction  lay 
behind  us  like  a  vanished  dream  (Joseph  Kimchi),  or  that  the 
redemption  that  broke  upon  us  so  suddenly  seemed  to  us  at 
first  not  to  be  a  reality  but  a  beautiful  dream  %  The  tenor  of 
the  language  favours  the  latter :  as  those  not  really  passing 
through  such  circumstances,  but  only  dreaming.  Then — the 
poet  goes  on  to  say — our  mouth  was  filled  with  laughter  (Job 
viii.  21)  and  our  tongue  with  a  shout  of  joy,  inasmuch,  namely, 
as  the  impression  of  the  good  fortune  which  contrasted  so 
strongly  with  our  trouble  hitherto,  compelled  us  to  open  our 
mouth  wide  in  order  that  our  joy  might  break  forth  in  a  full 
stream,  and  our  jubilant  mood  impelled  our  tongue  to  utter 
shouts  of  joy,  which  knew  no  limit  because  of  the  inexhaustible 
matter  of  our  rejoicing.  And  how  awe-inspiring  was  Israel's 
position  at  that  time  among  the  peoples !  and  what  astonish- 
ment the  marvellous  change  of  Israel's  lot  produced  upon 
them  !  Even  the  heathen  confessed  that  it  was  Jahve' s  work, 
and  that  He  had  done  great  things  for  them  (Joel  ii.  20  sq., 
1  Sam.  xii.  24) — the  glorious  predictions  of  Isaiah,  as  in  ch. 
xlv.  14,  lii.  10,  and  elsewhere,  were  being  fulfilled.  The  church 
on  its  part  seals  that  confession  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the 
heathen.  This  it  is  that  made  them  so  joyful,  that  God  had 
acknowledged  them  by  such  a  mighty  deed. 

Vers.  4-6.  But  still  the  work  so  mightily  and  graciously 
begun  is  not  completed.  Those  who  up  to  the  present  time 
have  returned,  out  of  whose  heart  this  Psalm  is,  as  it  were, 
composed,  are  only  like  a  small  vanguard  in  relation  to  the 
whole  nation.  Instead  of  umn^  the  Keri  here  reads  ^rV3^? 
from  H^,  Num.  xxi.  29,  after  the  form  JVM  in  Gen.  I.  4.  As 
we  read  elsewhere  that  Jerusalem  yearns  after  her  children, 
and  Jahve  solemnly  assures  her,  u  thou  shalt  put  them  all  on 
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as  jewels  and  gird  thyself  like  a  bride"  (Isa.  xlix.  18),  so  here 
the  poet  proceeds  from  the  idea  that  the  holy  land  yearns  after 
an  abundant,  reanimating  influx  of  population,  as  the  Negeb 
(i.e.  the  Jud^an  south  country,  Gen.  xx.  1,  and  in  general  the 
south  country  lying  towards  the  desert  of  Sinai)  thirsts  for  the 
rain-water  streams,  which  disappear  in  the  summer  season  and 
regularly  return  in  the  winter  season.     Concerning  P'2S%,  "  a 
water-holding  channel,"  vid.  on   xviii.  16.      If  we  translate 
converte  captivitatem  nostram  (as  Jerome  does,  following  the 
LXX.),  we  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  figure,  whereas 
in  connection  with  the  rendering  reduc  captivos  nostros  it  is  just 
as  beautifully  adapted  to  the  object  as  to  the  governing  verb.    If 
we  have  rightly  referred  negeb  not  to  the  land  of  the  Exile  but 
to  the  Land  of  Promise,  whose  appearance  at  this  time  is  still 
so  unlike  the  promise,  we  shall  now  also  understand  by  those 
who  sow  in  tears  not  the  exiles,  but  those  w*ho  have  already 
returned  home,  who  are  again  sowing  the  old  soil  of  their  native 
land,  and  that  with  tears,  because  the  ground  is  so  parched 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  the  seed  springing  up.     But  this 
tearful  sowing  will  be  followed  by  a  joyful  harvest.     One  is 
reminded  here  of  the  drought  and  failure  of  the  crops  with 
which  the  new  colony  was  visited  in  the  time  of  Haggai,  and 
of  the  coming  blessing  promised  by  the  prophet  with  a  view 
to  the  work  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  being  vigorously 
carried  forward.     Here,  howrever,  the  tearful  sowing  is  only 
an  emblem  of  the  new  foundation-laying,  which  really  took 
place  not  without  many  tears  (Ezra  iii.  12),  amidst  sorrowful 
and  depressed  circumstances  ;  but  in  its  general  sense  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalm  coincides  with  the  language  of  the  Preacher 
on  the  Mount,  Matt.  v.  4  :  Blessed  are  those  who  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted.    The  subject  to  ver.  6  is  the  husband- 
man, and  without  a  figure,  every  member  of  the  ecclesia  pressa. 
The  gerundial  construction  in  ver.  6a  (as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16, 
Jer.  1.  4,  cf.  the  more  Indo-Germanic  style  of  expression  in 
2  Sam.  xv.  30)  depicts  the  continual  passing  along,  here  the 
going  to  and  fro  of  the  sorrowfully  pensive  man  ;  and  ver.  6b 
the  undoubted  coming  and  sure  appearing  of  him  who  is  highly 
blessed  beyond  expectation.     The  former  bears  JTW  -jtPD,  the 
seed-draught,  i.e.  the  handful  of  seed  taken  from  the  rest  for 
casting  out  (for  JHjn  sjeip  in  Amos  ix.  13  signifies  to  cast  forth 
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the  seed  along  the  furrows)  ;  the  latter  his  sheaves,  the  produce 
(nXOd),  such  as  puts  him  to  the  blush,  of  his,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  forlorn  sowing.  As  by  the  sowing  we  are  to  under- 
stand everything  that  each  individual  contributes  towards  the 
building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  by  the  sheaves,  the 
wholesome  fruit  which,  by  God  bestowing  His  blessing  upon  it 
beyond  our  prayer  and  comprehension,  springs  up  from  it. 


PSALM    CXXVII. 

EVERYTHING  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  BLESSING  OF  GOD.* 

1  IF  Jahve  build  not  the  house, 

They  labour  in  vain  thereon  who  build  it. 

If  Jahve  watch  not  over  the  city, 

In  vain  doth  he  keep  awake  who  watcheth  over  it. 

2  In  vain  is  it  that  ye  rise  up  early 
And  only  sit  down  late, 

Eating  the  bread  of  sorrowful  labour 
Even  so  He  giveth  to  His  beloved  in  sleep. 

3  Behold  a  heritage  of  Jahve  are  sons, 
A  reward  is  the  fruit  of  the  womb. 

4  As  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man, 
So  are  sons  of  the  youth. 

5  Blessed  is  the  man 

Who  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  : 

They  shall  not  be  ashamed, 

When  they  speak  with  enemies  in  the  gate. 

The  inscribed  new?  is  only  added  to  this  Song  of  degrees 
because  there  was  found  in  ver.  2  not  only  an  allusion  to  the 
name  Jedidiah,  which  Solomon  received  from  Nathan  (2  Sam. 
xii.  25),  but  also  to  his  being  endowed  with  wisdom  and  riches 
in  the  dream  at  Gibeon  (1  Kings  iii.  5  sqq.).     And  to  these  is 


*  An  Gottes  Segen  ist  alles  gelegen, 
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still  to  be  added  the  Proverbs-like  form  of  the  Psalm ;  for,  like 
the  proverb-song,  the  extended  form  of  the  Mashal,  it  consists 
of  a  double  string  of  proverbs,  the  expression  of  which  reminds 
one  in  many  ways  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (B'^W  in  ver.  2, 
toilsome  efforts,  as  in  Prov.  v.  10  ;  ^Q**?,  as  in  Prov.  xxiii.  30 ; 
ontyan  *:»a  in  ver.  4,  sons  begotten  in  one's  youth,  as  in  Prov. 
v.  18  D*?U0  HBfc,  a  wife  married  in  one's  youth ;  "W3  in  ver.  5, 
as  in  Prov.  xxii.  22,  xxiv.  7),  and  which  together  are  like  the 
unfolding  of  the  proverb,  ch.  x.  22  :  The  blessing  of  Jahve,  it 
maketh  rich,  and  labour  addeth  nothing  beside  it.  Even  Theodoret 
observes,  on  the  natural  assumption  that  ver.  1  points  to  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  how  much  better  the  Psalm  suits  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  when  the  building  of  the  Temple 
was  imperilled  by  the  hostile  neighbouring  peoples ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  relatively  small  number  of  those  who  had 
returned  home  out  of  the  Exile,  a  numerous  family,  and  more 
especially  many  sons,  must  have  seemed  to  be  a  doubly  and 
threefoldly  precious  blessing  from  God. 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  poet  proves  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  blessing  of  God  from  examples  taken  from  the  God- 
ordained  life  of  the  family  and  of  the  state.  The  rearing  of 
the  house  which  affords  us  protection,  and  the  stability  of  the 
city  in  which  we  securely  and  peaceably  dwell,  the  acquisition 
of  possessions  that  maintain  and  adorn  life,  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  sons  that  may  contribute  substantial  support  to  the 
father  as  he  grows  old — all  these  are  things  which  depend  upon 
the  blessing  of  God  without  natural  preliminary  conditions 
being  able  to  guarantee  them,  well-devised  arrangements  to 
ensure  them,  unwearied  labours  to  obtain  them  by  force,  or 
impatient  care  and  murmuring  to  get  them  by  defiance. 
Many  a  man  builds  himself  a  house,  but  he  is  not  able  to 
carry  out  the  building  of  it,  or  he  dies  before  he  is  able  to 
take  possession  of  it,  or  the  building  fails  through  unforeseen 
misfortunes,  or,  if  it  succeeds,  becomes  a  prey  to  violent  de- 
struction :  if  God  Himself  do  not  build  it,  they  labour  thereon 
(?  ^?V>  Jonah  iv.  10,  Eccles.  ii.  21)  in  vain  who  build  it. 
Many  a  city  is  well-ordered,  and  seems  to  be  secured  by  wise 
precautions  against  every  misfortune,  against  fire  and  sudden 
attack ;  but  if  God  Himself  do  not  guard  it,  it  is  in  vain  that 
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those  to  whom  its  protection  ia  entrusted  give  themselves  do 
Bleep  and  perform  ("T'f>  a  word  that  lias  only  come  into  fre- 
quent use  since  the  literature  of  the  Salomonic  age)  the  duties 
of  their  office  with  the  utmost  devotion.  The  perfect  in  the 
apodosis  affirms  what  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  man  to  be 
ineffectual  if  the  former  is  not  done  on  God's  part;  cf.  Num. 
xxxii.  2;>.  Many  rise  up  early  in  order  to  get  to  their  work, 
and  delay  the  sitting  down  as  long  as  possible ;  i.e.  not :  the 
lying  down  (Hupfeld),  for  that  is  33^,  not  3K>J ;  but  to  take  a 
seat  in  order  to  rest  a  little,  and,  as  what  follows  shows,  to  eat 
(Hitzig).  Dip  and  J"Q^  stand  opposed  to  one  another  :  the  latter 
cannot  therefore  mean  to  remain  sitting  at  one's  work,  in 
favour  of  which  Isa.  v.  11  (where  "ip33  and  ^33  form  an  anti- 
thesis) cannot  be  properly  compared.  1  Sam.  xx.  24  shows 
that  prior  to  the  incursion  of  the  Grecian  custom  they  did  not 
take  their  meals  lying  or  reclining  (ava-  or  tcaTafcel/jievos),  but 
sitting.  It  is  vain  for  you — the  poet  exclaims  to  them — it  will 
not  after  all  bring  what  you  think  to  be  able  to  acquire ;  in  so 
doing  you  eat  only  the  bread  of  sorrow,  i.e.  bread  that  is  pro- 
cured with  toil  and  trouble  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  17,  tf 3*873)  :  J3,  in  like 
manner,  i.e.  the  same  as  you  are  able  to  procure  only  by  toil- 
some and  anxious  efforts,  God  gives  to  His  beloved  (Ix.  7,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  12)  WB>  (=  njfc?),  in  sleep  (an  adverbial  accusative  like 
"ip3,  ny?9  3"i?)j  i.e.  without  restless  self-activity,  in  a  state  of 
self-forgetful  renunciation,  and  modest,  calm  surrender  to 
Him  :  "  God  bestows  His  gifts  during  the  night,"  says  a 
German  proverb,  and  a  Greek  proverb  even  says:  evSovn 
KvpTos  aipei.  Bottcher  takes  |3  in  the  sense  of  "  so  =  without 
anything  further;"  and  p  certainly  has  this  meaning  some- 
times (yid.  introduction  to  Ps.  ex.),  but  not  in  this  passage, 
where,  as  referring  back,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  clause, 
and  where  what  this  mimic  p  would  import  lies  in  the  word 
top. 

Vers.  3-5.  With  nan  it  goes  on  to  refer  to  a  specially 
striking  example  in  support  of  the  maxim  that  everything  de- 
pends upon  God's  blessing,  ipsn  "ns  (Gen.  xxx.  2,  Deut.  vii. 
13)  beside  D^3  also  admits  of  the  including  of  daughters.  It 
is  with  "0$>  (recalling  Gen.  xxx.  18)  just  as  with  npn:.  Just  as 
the  latter  in  this  passage  denotes  an  inheritance  not  according 
to  hereditary  right,  but  in  accordance  with  the  free-will  of  the 
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ixiver,  so  the  former  denotes  not  a  reward  that  is  paid  out  as  in 
duty  bound,  but  a  recompense  that  is  bestowed  according  to 
one's  free  judgment,  and  in  fact  looked  for  in  accordance  with 
a  promise  given,  but  cannot  by  any  means  be  demanded.  Sons 
are  a  blessed  gift  from  above.  They  are — especially  when 
they  are  the  offspring  of  a  youthful  marriage  (opp.  B^pp^, 
Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  xliv.  20),  and  accordingly  themselves  strong 
and  hearty  (Gen.  xlix.  3),  and  at  the  time  that  the  father  is 
growing  old  are  in  the  bloom  of  their  years — like  arrows  in 
the  hand  of  a  warrior.  This  is  a  comparison  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  time  made  natural  to  the  poet,  in  which  the 
sword  was  carried  side  by  side  with  the  trowel,  and  the  work 
of  national  restoration  had  to  be  defended  step  by  step  against 
open  enemies,  envious  neighbours,  and  false  brethren.  It  was 
not  sufficient  then  to  have  arrows  in  the  quiver;  one  was 
obliged  to  have  them  not  merely  at  hand,  but  in  the  hand 
(T3),  in  order  to  be  able  to  discharge  them  and  defend  one's 
self.  What  a  treasure,  in  such  a  time  when  it  was  needful  to 
be  constantly  ready  for  fighting,  defensive  or  offensive,  was 
that  which  youthful  sons  afforded  to  the  elderly  father  and 
weaker  members  of  the  family !  Happy  is  the  man — the  poet 
exclaims — who  has  his  quiver,  i.e.  his  house,  full  of  such  arrows, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  out  to  the  enemies  as  many  arrows 
as  may  be  needed.  The  father  and  such  a  host  of  sons  sur- 
rounding him  (this  is  the  complex  notion  of  the  subject)  form 
a  phalanx  not  to  be  broken  through.  If  they  have  to  speak 
with  enemies  in  the  gate — i.e.  candidly  to  upbraid  them  with 
their  wrong,  or  to  ward  off  their  unjust  accusation — they  shall 
not  be  ashamed,  i.e.  not  be  overawed,  disheartened,  or  disarmed. 
Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus,  as  Ibn-Jachja  has  already  done, 
takes  13*1  here  in  the  signification  "to  destroy;"  but  in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  13  this  Piel  signifies  to  deal  behind  one's  back  (deceit- 
fully), and  in  2  Chron.  xxii.  10  to  get  rid  of  by  assassination. 

This  shade  of  the  notion,  which  proceeds  from  j J,  pone  esse 

(vid.  xviii.  48,  xxviii.  2),  does  not  suit  the  passage  before  us, 
and  the  expression  Wbri6  is  favourable  to  the  idea  of  the  gate 
as  being  the  forum,  which  arises  from  taking  VQT  in  its  ordi- 
nary signification.  Unjust  judges,  malicious  accusers,  and 
ialse  witnesses  retire  shy  and  faint-hearted  before  a  family  so 
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capable  of  defending  itself.     We  read  the  opposite  of  this  in 
Job  v.  4  of  sons  upon  whom  the  curse  of  their  fathers  rests. 


PSALM    CXXVIII. 

THE  FAMILY  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  GOD-FEARING  MAN. 

1  HAPPY'is  every  one  who  feareth  Jahve, 
Who  walketh  in  His  ways. 

2  The  labour  of  thy  hands  shalt  thou  surely  eat, 
Happy  art  thou,  and  it  is  well  with  thee. 

3  Thy  wife,  like  a  fruitful  vine  is  she, 
In  the  inner  part  of  thy  house  ; 

Thy  children  are  like  shoots  of  olive-trees 
Round  about  thy  table. 

4  Behold,  surely  thus  is  the  man  blessed 
Who  feareth  Jahve. 

5  Jahve  bless  thee  out  of  Zion, 

And  see  thou  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem 
All  the  days  of  thy  life, 

6  And  see  thou  thy  children's  children — 
Peace  be  upon  Israel ! 

Just  as  Ps.  cxxvii.  is  appended  to  Ps.  cxxvi.  because  the 
fact  that  Israel  was  so  surprised  by  the  redemption  out  of 
exile  that  they  thought  they  were  dreaming,  finds  its  interpre- 
tation in  the  universal  truth  that  God  bestows  upon  him  whom 
He  loves,  in  sleep,  that  which  others  are  not  able  to  acquire  by 
toiling  and  moiling  day  and  night :  so  Ps.  cxxviii.  follows  Ps. 
cxxvii.  for  the  same  reason  as  Ps.  ii.  follows  Ps.  i.  In  both 
instances  they  are  Psalms  placed  together,  of  which  one  begins 
with  ashre  and  one  ends  with  ashre.  In  other  respects  Ps. 
cxxviii.  and  cxxvii.  supplement  one  another.  They  are  re- 
lated to  one  another  much  as  the  New  Testament  parables  of 
the  treasure  in  the  field  and  the  one  pearl  are  related.  That 
which  makes  man  happy  is  represented  in  Ps.  cxxvii.  as  a  gift 
coming  as  a  blessing,  and  in  Ps.  cxxviii.  as  a  reward  coming  as 
a  blessing,  that  which  is  brieflv  indicated  in  the  word  "13fi?  in 

O'  »  T  T 
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cxxvii.  3  bein^  here  expanded  and  unfolded.  There  It  appears 
as  a  gift  of  grace  in  contrast  to  the  God-estranged  self -activity 
of  man,  here  as  a  fruit  of  the  ora  et  lahora.  Evvald  considers 
this  and  the  preceding  Psalm  to  be  songs  to  be  sung  at  table. 
But  they  are  ill-suited  for  this  purpose ;  for  they  contain  per- 
sonal mirrorings  instead  of  petitions,  and  instead  of  benedic- 
tions of  those  who  are  about  to  partake  of  the  food  provided. 

Vers.  1-3.  The  *3  in  ver.  2  signifies  neither  "  for"  (Aquila, 
KQirov  ru)v  rapcrcjv  aov  otl  cfrdyeo-ai),  nor  "when"  (Symmachus, 
kqitov  xecP^v  aov  tvQ^v) ;  ifc  is  tne  directly  affirmative  *3, 
which  is  sometimes  thus  placed  after  other  words  in  a  clause 
(cxviii.  10-12,  Gen.  xviii.  20,  xli.  32).  The  proof  in  favour 
of  this  asseverating  *3  is  the  very  usual  nny  *3  in  the  apodoses 
of  hypothetical  protases,  or  even  Tip3  in  Job  xi.  15,  or  also 
only  *3  in  Isa.  vii.  9,  1  Sam.  xiv.  39 :  "surely  then ;"  the  tran- 
sition from  the  confirmative  to  the  affirmative  signification  is 
evident  from  ver.  4  of  the  Psalm  before  us.  To  support  one's 
self  by  one's  own  labour  is  a  duty  which  even  a  Paul  did  not 
wish  to  avoid  (Acts  xx.  34),  and  so  it  is  a  great  good  fortune 
(y?  2)D  as  in  cxix.  71)  to  eat  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  one's 
own  hands  (LXX.  tovs  Kapirovs  twv  7r6va)v,  or  according  to 
an  original  reading,  tou?  ttovovs  tcov  /capircov  *) ;  for  he  who 
can  make  himself  useful  to  others  and  still  is  also  independent 
of  them,  he  eats  the  bread  of  blessing  which  God  gives,  which 
is  sweeter  than  the  bread  of  charity  which  men  give.  In  close 
connection  with  this  is  the  prosperity  of  a  house  that  is  at  peace 
and  contented  within  itself,  of  an  amiable  and  tranquil  and 
hopeful  (rich  in  hope)  family  life.  "  Thy  wife  (l^'K,  found 
only  here,  for  ^ncte)  is  as  a  fruit-producing  vine."  rpnb  for  rn*B, 
from  ma  =  na  with  the  Jod  of  the  root  retained,  like  ns3U 

T  T  -  T   /  T  -  / 

Lam.  i.  16.  The  figure  of  the  vine  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
wife,  who  is  a  shoot  or  sprig  of  the  husband,  and  stands  in 
need  of  the  man's  support  as  the  vine  needs  a  stick  or  the  wall 
of  a  house  (pergula).     1JV3  *J13*V3  does  not  belong  to  the  figure, 

*  The  fact  that  the  rZu  Kocp^-Zu  of  the  LXX.  here,  as  in  Prov.  xxxi.  20, 
is  intended  to  refer  to  the  hands  is  noted  by  Theodoret  and  also  by  Didy- 
imiH  (in  Rosenmiiller)  :  x.xp-ov<;  (final  »vu  u$  cctto  juipovg  recg  %upcL$  (i.e.  per 
synecdochetl  partis  pro  toto),  rovriaTt  ruv  irpcx-KTiKuv  aov  Ivvapiau  Quyiout 
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as  Kimchi  is  of  opinion,  who  thinks  of  a  vine  starting  out  of 
the  room  and  climbing  up  in  the  open  air  outside.  What  is 
meant  is  the  angle,  corner,  or  nook  (73?T!>  in  relation  to  things 
and  artificial,  equivalent  to  the  natural  *?71)j  *•*•  the  background, 
the  privacy  of  the  house,  where  the  housewife,  who  is  not  to  be 
seen  much  out  of  doors,  leads  a  quiet  life,  entirely  devoted  to 
the  happiness  of  her  husband  and  her  family.  The  children 
springing  from  such  a  noble  vine,  planted  around  the  family 
table,  are  like  olive  shoots  or  cuttings ;  cf.  in  Euripides,  Medea, 
1098  :  TeKvwv  iv  ot/cois  <y\vfcepbv  /3\daTr)fjLa,  and  Here.  Fur. 
839  :  KcCKkiirai?  are(pavo<;.  Thus  fresh  as  young  layered  small 
olive-trees  and  thus  promising  are  they. 

Vers.  4-6.  Pointing  back  to  this  charming  picture  of 
family  life,  the  poet  goes  on  to  say  :  behold,  for  thus  =  behold, 
thus  is  the  man  actually  blessed  who  fears  Jahve.  *3  confirms 
the  reality  of  the  matter  of  fact  to  which  the  H3n  points.  The 
promissory  future  in  ver.  5a  is  followed  by  imperatives  which 
call  upon  the  God-fearing  man  at  once  to  do  that  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  promises,  stands  before  him  as  certain. 
|isSfp  as  in  exxxiv.  3,  xx.  3.  TJ?;5  D*f?  instead  of  TJ1  *J3  gives 
a  designed  indefiniteness  to  the  first  member  of  the  combina- 
tion. Every  blessing  the  individual  enjoys  comes  from  the 
God  of  salvation,  who  has  taken  up  His  abode  in  Zion,  and  is 
perfected  in  participation  in  the  prosperity  of  the  holy  city  and 
of  the  whole  church,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  A  New  Testa- 
ment song  would  here  open  up  the  prospect  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  But  the  character  of  limitation  to  this  present 
world  that  is  stamped  upon  the  Old  Testament  does  not  admit 
of  this.  The  promise  refers  only  to  a  present  participation  in 
the  well-being  of  Jerusalem  (Zech.  viii.  15)  and  to  long  life 
prolonged  in  one's  children's  children ;  and  in  this  sense  calls 
down  intercessorily  peace  upon  Israel  in  all  its  members,  and 
in  all  places  and  all  ages. 


PSALM    CXXIX. 

THE  END  OF  THE  OPPRESSORS  OF  ZION. 

1  ENO  UGH  have  they  oppressed  me  from  my  youth  vp, 
Let  Israel  say — 
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2  Enough  have  they  oppressed  me  from  my  youth  up, 
Nevertheless  they  have  not  prevailed  against  me. 

3  Upon  my  back  the  ploughers  ploughed, 
They  made  long  their  furrow-strip. 

4  Jahve  is  righteous  : 

He  hath  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked. 

5  They  must  be  ashamed  and  turn  back, 
All  who  hate  Zion. 

6  They  must  become  as  grass  of  the  house-tops, 
Which,  ere  it  shooteth  up,  withereth — 

7  Wherewith  the  reaper  filleth  not  his  hand, 
Nor  he  who  bindeth  sheaves  his  bosom, 

8  Neither  do  they  who  pass  by  say  : 
The  blessing  of  Jahve  be  upon  you  ! 

"  We  bless  you  in  the  name  of  Jahve  I  /" 

Just  as  Ps.  cxxiv.  with  the  words  "  let  Israel  say"  was 
followed  by  Ps.  cxxv.  with  " peace  be  upon  Israel"  so  Ps. 
cxxviii.  with  "  peace  be  upon  Israel"  is  followed  by  Ps.  cxxix. 
with  "  let  Israel  say."  This  Ps.  cxxix.  has  not  only  the  call 
"  let  Israel  say"  but  also  the  situation  of  a  deliverance  that  has 
been  experienced  (cf .  ver.  4  with  cxxiv.  6  sq.),  from  which  point 
it  looks  gratefully  back  and  confidently  forward  into  the  future, 
and  an  Aramaic  tinge  that  is  noticeable  here  and  there  by  the 
side  of  all  other  classical  character  of  form,  in  common  with 
Ps.  cxxiv. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Israel  is  gratefully  to  confess  that,  however 
much  and  sorely  it  was  oppressed,  it  still  has  not  succumbed. 
n?1,  together  with  nsn,  has  occurred  already  in  lxv.  10,  lxii.  3, 
and  it  becomes  usual  in  the  post-exilic  language,  cxx.  6,  cxxiii. 
4,  2  Chron.  xxx.  18  ;  Syriac  rebath.  The  expression  "  from 
my  youth  "  glances  back  to  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  ; 
for  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  the  time  of  Israel's 
youth  (llos.  ii.  17  [15],  xi.  1,  Jei\  ii.  2,  Ezek.  xxiii.  3).  The 
protasis  ver.  la  is  repeated  in  an  interlinked,  chain-like  con- 
junction in  order  to  complete  the  thought ;  for  ver.  2b  is  the 
turning-point,  where  D|,  having  reference  to  the  whole  negative 
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clause,  signifies  "  also"  in  the  sense  of  "  nevertheless,"  o//.ok 
mm.  Hlfrvja),  as  in  Ezek.  xvi.  28,  Eccles.  vi.  7,  cf.  above, 
cxix.  24  :  although  they  oppressed  me  much  and  sore,  yet  have 
they  not  overpowered  me  (the  construction  is  like  Num.  xiii. 
30,  and  frequently). 

Vers.  3-5.  Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  the  enemies  have 
driven  over  Israel  (lxvi.  12),  or  have  gone  over  its  back  (Isa. 
li.  23)  ;  here  the  customary  figurative  language  |JK  Knn  in  Job 
iv.  8  (cf.  Hos.  x.  13)  is  extended  to  another  figure  of  hostile 
dealing  :  without  compassion  and  without  consideration  they 
ill-treated  the  stretched-forth  back  of  the  people  who  wrere 
held  in  subjection,  as  though  it  were  arable  land,  and,  without 
restraining  their  ferocity  and  setting  a  limit  to  their  spoiling  of 
the  enslaved  people  and  country,  they  drew  their  furrow-strip 
(OJTOD,  according  to  the  Ken  B^fogO)  long.  But  TOD  does 
not  signify  (as  Keil  on  1  Sam.  xiv.  14  is  of  opinion,  although 
explaining  the  passage  more  correctly  than  Thenius)  the  furrow 

(  =  DPn,  W5),  but,  like  SIa*a>,  a  strip  of  arable  land  which  the 

ploughman  takes  in  hand  at  one  time,  at  both  ends  of  which 
consequently  the  ploughing  team  p£¥)  always  comes  to  a  stand, 
turns  round,  and  ploughs  a  new  furrow ;  from  n:y?  to  bend, 
turn  (vid.  Wetzstein's  Excursus  II.  at  the  end  of  this  volume). 
It  is  therefore  :  they  drew  their  furrow-turning  long  (dative  of 
the  object  instead  of  the  accusative  with  Hiph.,  as  e.g.  in  Isa. 
xxix.  2,  cf.  with  Piel  in  xxxiv.  4,  cxvi.  16,  and  Kal  lxix.  6, 
after  the  Aramaic  style,  although  it  is  not  unhebraic).  Right- 
eous is  Jahve — this  is  an  universal  truth,  which  has  been 
verified  in  the  present  circumstances ; — He  hath  cut  asunder 
the  cords  of  the  wicked  (HW  as  in  ii.  3 ;  here,  however,  it  is 
suggested  by  the  metaphor  in  ver.  3,  cf.  Job  xxxix.  10 ;  LXX. 
av%iva<;,  i.e.  plJJj),  with  which  they  held  Israel  bound.  From 
that  which  has  just  been  experienced  Israel  derives  the  hope 
that  all  Zion's  haters  (a  newly  coined  name  for  the  enemies  of 
the  religion  of  Israel)  will  be  obliged  to  retreat  with  shame 
and  confusion. 

Vers.  6-8.  The  poet  illustrates  the  fate  that  overtakes 
them  by  means  of  a  picture  borrowed  from  Isaiah  and  worked 
up  (eh.  xxxvii.  27)  :  they  become  like  u  grass  of  the  house- 
tops," etc.     ^  is  a  relative  to  Bbj  (quod  exarescit),  and  TM2Tf^} 
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priusquam,  is  Hebraized  after  nri  nO'lg-JO  in  Dan.  vi.  11,  or 
nri  noigD  in  Ezra  v.  11.  *)?£>  elsewhere  has  the  signification 
"  to  draw  forth"  of  a  sword,  shoe,  or  arrow,  which  is  followed 
by  the  LXX.,  Theodotion,  and  the  Quinta  :  irpo  rod  eicaira- 
a-6i)vaij  before  it  is  plucked.  But  side  by  side  with  the  eW7ra- 
aOrjvai  of  the  LXX.  we  also  find  the  reading  igavOrjcrai ;  and 
in  this  sense  Jerome  renders  (statim  at)  viruerit,  Symmachus 
6KKciv\r}crai  (to  shoot  into  a  stalk),  Aquila  aveOaXev,  the  Sexta 
€KCTTepea)<Jcu  (to  attain  to  full  solidity).  The  Targum  para- 
phrases ffe  in  both  senses :  to  shoot  up  and  to  pluck  off.  The 
former  signification,  after  which  Venema  interprets  :  anteqaam 
se  evaginet  vel  evaginetur,  i.e.  anteqaam  e  vaginalis  sais  se  evolvat 
et  succrescat,  is  also  advocated  by  Parchon,  Kimchi,  and  Aben- 
Ezra.  In  the  same  sense  von  Ortenberg  conjectures  *)/nt?. 
Since  the  grass  of  the  house-tops  or  roofs,  if  one  wishes  to  pull 
it  up,  can  be  pulled  up  just  as  well  when  it  is  withered  as 
when  it  is  green,  and  since  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  to  take 
Tvn  as  the  subject  to  P)bt?,  we  decide  in  favour  of  the  intransi- 
tive signification,  "  to  put  itself  forth,  to  develope,  shoot  forth 
into  ear."  The  roof-grass  withers  before  it  has  put  forth  ears 
or  blossoms,  just  because  it  has  no  deep  root,  and  therefore 
cannot  stand  against  the  heat  of  the  sun.*  The  poet  pursues 
the  figure  of  the  grass  of  the  house-tops  still  further.  The 
encompassing  lap  or  bosom  (koXtto?)  is  called  elsewhere  |Vh 
(Isa.  xlix.  22,  Neh.  v.  13)  ;  here  it  is  |Vn,  like  the  Arabic  hidn 
(diminutive  hodein),  of  the  same  root  with  Tino?  a  creek,  in  cvii. 
30.  The  enemies  of  Israel  are  as  grass  upon  the  house-tops, 
which  is  not  garnered  in  ;  their  life  closes  with  sure  destruc- 
tion, the  germ  of  which  they  (without  any  need  for  any  rooting 
out)  carry  within  themselves.  The  observation  of  Knapp,  that 
any  Western  poet  would  have  left  off  with  ver.  6,  is  based 
upon  the  error  that  vers.  7,  8  are  an  idle  embellishment.  The 
greeting  addressed  to  the  reapers  in  ver.  8  is  taken  from  life  ; 
it  is  not  denied  even  to  heathen  reapers.    Similarly  Boaz  (Ruth 


*  So,  too,  Geiger  in  the  Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Zeitschrift,  xiv.  278  f., 
according  to  whom  ±jLi  (i^cLi)  occurs  in  Saadia  and  Abu-Said  in 
the  signification  "  to  be  in  the  first  maturity,  to  blossom," — a  sense  f)fe 
may  also  have  here ;  cf.  the  Talmudic  »aai^  used  of  unripe  dates  that 
are  still  in  blossom. 
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ii.  4)  greets  them  with  "  Jahve  be  with  you,"  and  receives 
the  counter-salutation,  "  Jahve  bless  thee."  Here  it  is  the 
passers-by  who  call  out  to  those  who  are  harvesting  :  The 
blessing  (J")3")3)  of  Jahve  happen  to  you  (dp vK,*  as  in  the  Aaron- 
itish  blessing),  and  (since  a  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of 
Jahve"  would  be  a  purposeless  excess  of  politeness  in  the 
mouth  of  the  same  speakers)  receive  in  their  turn  the  counter- 
salutation  :  We  bless  you  in  the  name  of  Jahve,  As  a  contrast  it 
follows  that  there  is  before  the  righteous  a  garnering  in  of 
that  which  they  have  sown  amidst  the  exchange  of  joyful  bene- 
dictory greetings. 

PSALM    CXXX. 

DE   PROFUNDIS. 

1  OUT  of  the  depths  do  I  call  unto  Thee,  Jahve. 

2  Lord,  O  hearken  to  my  voice, 
Let  Thine  ears  be  attentive 

To  the  voice  of  my  supplication  ! 

3  If  Thou  keepest  iniquities,  Jah — 
Lord,  who  can  stand  ?  ! 

4  Yet  with  Thee  is  the  forgiveness, 
That  Thou  mayest  be  feared. 

5  I  hope  in  Jahve,  my  soul  hopeth, 
And  upon  His  word  do  I  wait. 

6  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord, 

More  than  the  night-watchers  for  the  morning. 
The  night-w ateliers  for  the  morning, 

7  Wait,  Israel,  for  Jahve, 
For  with  Jahve  is  the  mercy, 

And  abundantly  is  there  with  Him  redemption. 

8  And  He  will  redeem  Israel 
From  all  its  iniquities. 


*  Here  and  there  DD^JJ  is  found  as  an  error  of  the  copyist.     The 
Hebrew  Psalter,  Basel  1547,  12mo,  notes  it  as  a  various  reading. 
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Luther,  being  once  asked  which  were  the  best  Psalms, 
replied,  Psalmi  Paulini ;  and  when  his  companions  at  table 
pressed  him  to  say  which  these  were,  he  answered  :  Ps.  xxxii., 
li.,  cxxx.,  and  cxliii.  In  fact  in  Ps.  cxxx.  the  condemnability 
of  the  natural  man,  the  freeness  of  mercy,  and  the  spiritual 
nature  of  redemption  are  expressed  in  a  manner  thoroughly 
Pauline.  It  is  the  sixth  among  the  seven  Psalmi  posnitentiales 
(vi.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  li.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  cxliii.). 

Even  the  chronicler  had  this  Psalm  before  him  in  the 
present  classification,  which  puts  it  near  to  Ps.  cxxxii. ;  for  the 
independent  addition  with  which  he  enriches  Solomon's  prayer 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  2  Chron.  vi.  40-42,  is  com- 
piled out  of  passages  of  Ps.  cxxx.  (ver.  2,  cf.  the  divine 
response,  2  Chron.  vii.  15)  and  Ps.  cxxxii.  (vers.  8,  16,  10). 

The  mutual  relation  of  Ps.  cxxx.  to  Ps.  lxxxvi.  has  been 
already  noticed  there.  The  two  Psalms  are  first  attempts  at 
adding  a  third,  Adonajic  style  to  the  Jehovic  and  Elohimic 
Psalm-style.  There  Adonaj  is  repeated  seven  times,  and  three 
times  in  this  Psalm.  There  are  also  other  indications  that  the 
writer  of  Ps.  cxxx.  was  acquainted  with  that  Ps.  lxxxvi.  (com- 
pare ver.  2a,  ^P3  ny^,  with  lxxxvi.  6,  b*p3  nrrtfjpni ;  ver.  26, 
*junn  ^p5>,  with  lxxxvi.  6,  vfaunn  iSpa ;  ver.  4,  nn^Dri  ^tap,  with 
lxxxvi.  h,  nk>i;  ver.  8,  npnn  'n'W,  with  lxxxvi.  5,  15,  ^n"^). 
The  fact  that  2W\>  (after  the  form  ^3B>)  occurs  besides  only 
in  those  dependent  passages  of  the  chronicler,  and  3$j3  only  in 
Neh.  i.  6, 11,  as  nrppo  besides  only  in  Dan.  ix.  9,  Neh.  ix.  17, 
brings  our  Psalm  down  into  a  later  period  of  the  language ; 
and  moreover  Ps.  lxxxvi.  is  not  Davidic. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  depths  (WfiggO)  are  not  the  depths  of  the 
soul,  but  the  deep  outward  and  inward  distress  in  which  the 
poet  is  sunk  as  in  deep  waters  (lxix.  3,  15).  Out  of  these 
depths  he  cries  to  the  God  of  salvation,  and  importunately 
prays  Him  who  rules  all  things  and  can  do  all  things  to  grant 
him  a  compliant  hearing  (3  VKV,  Gen.  xxi.  12,  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  6, 
and  other  passages).  God  hears  indeed  even  in  Himself,  as 
being  the  omniscient  One,  the  softest  and  most  secret  as  well 
as  the  loudest  utterance  ;  but,  as  Hilary  observes,  fides  ofiicium 
Buum  exsequitur,  ut  Dei  auditionem  roget,  ut  qui  per  naturam 
suam  audit  per  ovaritis  precem  dignetur  audire.     In  this  sense 
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the  poet  prays  that  His  ears  may  be  turned  ntatpp  (duller  col- 
la  t oral  form  of  3$P,  to  be  in  the  condition  of  arrectw  aures), 
with  strained  attention,  to  his  loud  and  urgent  petition  (xxviii. 
2).  His  life  hangs  upon  the  thread  of  the  divine  compassion. 
If  God  preserves  iniquities,  who  can  stand  before  Him?!  He 
preserves  them  (p®&)  when  He  puts  them  down  to  one  (xxxii.  2) 
and  keeps  them  in  remembrance  (Gen.  xxxvii.  11),  or,  as  it  is 
figuratively  expressed  in  Job  xiv.  17,  sealed  up  as  it  were  in 
custody  in  order  to  punish  them  when  the  measure  is  full. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  is  the  destruction  of  the 
sinner,  for  nothing  can  stand  against  the  punitive  justice  of 
God  (Nah.  i.  6,  Mai.  iii.  2,  Ezra  ix.  15).  If  God  should  show 
Himself  as  Jah,*  no  creature  would  be  able  to  stand  before 
Him,  who  is  Adonaj,  and  can  therefore  carry  out  His  judicial 
will  or  purpose  (Isa.  li.  16).  He  does  not,  however,  act  thus. 
He  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  legal  stringency  of  re- 
compensative  justice.  This  thought,  which  fills  up  the  pause 
after  the  question,  but  is  not  directly  expressed,  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  ^3,  which  therefore,  as  in  Job  xxii.  2,  xxxi.  18, 
xxxix.  14,  Isa.  xxviii.  28  (cf.  Eccles.  v.  6),  introduces  the  oppo- 
site. With  the  Lord  is  the  willingness  to  forgive  (nn "•? pn)?  in 
order  that  He  may  be  feared  ;  Leslie  forgives,  as  it  is  expressed 
elsewhere  (e.g.  lxxix.  9),  for  His  Name's  sake :  He  seeks  therein 
the  glorifying  of  His  Name.  He  will,  as  the  sole  Author  of 
our  salvation,  who,  putting  all  vain-glorying  to  shame,  causes 
mercy  instead  of  justice  to  take  its  course  with  us  (cf.  li.  6),  be 
reverenced ;  and  gives  the  sinner  occasion,  ground,  and  material 
for  reverential  thanksgiving  and  praise  by  bestowing  u  for- 
giveness" upon  him  in  the  plenitude  of  absolutely  free  grace. 

Vers.  5-8.  Therefore  the  sinner  need  not,  therefore  too 
the  poet  will  not,  despair.  He  hopes  in  Jahve  (ace.  obj.  as  in 
xxv.  5,  21,  xl.  2),  his  soul  hopes;  hoping  in  and  waiting  upon 
God  is  the  mood  of  his  inmost  and  of  his  whole  being.  He 
waits  upon  God's  word,  the  word  of  His  salvation  (cxix.  81), 
which,  if  it  penetrates  into  the  soul  and  cleaves  there,  calms 


*  Eusebius  on  Ps.  lxviii.  (lxvii.)  5  observes  that  the  Logos  is  called  "la 
as  ftoptpqv  "hovhov  "hecftuv  Kcil  Tocg  cLxtHuocs  tjjj  socvtov  Qsotyitq;  avarsiAoic  xocl 
cianep  xxToibvc;  fo  r&J  aco/xari.  There  is  a  similar  passage  in  Vincentius 
Ciconia  (1567),  which  we  introduced  into  our  larger  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  (1859-60). 
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all  unrest,  and  by  the  appropriated  consolation  of  forgiveness 
transforms  and  enlightens  for  it  everything  in  it  and  outside 
of  it.     His  soul  is  tfwfc,  i.e.  stedfastly  and  continually  directed 
towards  Him ;  as  Chr.  A.  Crusius  when  on  his  death-bed,  with 
hands  and  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  joyfully  exclaimed:  "My 
soul  is  full  of  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ.     My  ivhole  soul  is 
towards  God."     The  meaning  of  *nvb  becomes  at  once  clear 
in  itself  from  cxliii.  6,  and  is  defined  moreover,  without  sup- 
plying TVjEW  (Hitzig),  according  to  the  following  1g3>.     To- 
wards the  Lord  he  is  expectantly  turned,  like  those  who  in  the 
night-time  wait  for  the  morning.     The  repetition  of  the  ex- 
pression "those  who  watch  for  the  morning"  (cf.  Isa.  xxi.  11) 
gives   the   impression    of   protracted,  painful    waiting.      The 
wrath,  in  the  sphere  of  which  the  poet  now  finds  himself,  is  a 
nightly  darkness,  out  of  which  he  wishes  to  be  removed  into 
the  sunny  realm  of  love  (Mai.  iii.  20  [iv.  2]) ;  not  he  alone, 
however,  but  at  the  same  time  all  Israel,  whose  need  is  the 
same,  and  for  whom  therefore  believing  waiting  is  likewise  the 
way  to  salvation.     With  Jahve,  and  with  Him  exclusively, 
with  Him,  however,  also  in  all  its  fulness,  is  *i®nn  (contrary  to 
lxii.  13,  without  any  pausal  change  in  accordance  with  the 
varying  of  the  segolates),  the  mercy,  which  removes  the  guilt 
of  sin  and  its  consequences,  and  puts  freedom,  peace,  and  joy 
into  the  heart.     And  plenteous  (^"in,  an  adverbial  infin.  absol., 
used  here,  as  in  Ezek.  xxi.  20,  as  an  adjective)  is  with  Him  re- 
demption ;  i.e.  He  possesses  in  the  richest  measure  the  willing- 
ness, the  power,  and  the  wisdom,  which  are  needed  to  procure 
redemption,  which  rises  up  as  a  wall  of  partition  (Ex.  viii.  19) 
between  destruction  and  those  imperilled.     To  Him,  therefore, 
must  the  individual,  if  he  will  obtain  mercy,  to  Him  must  His 
people,  look  up  hopingly ;  and  this  hope  directed  to  Him  shall 
not  be  put  to  shame :  He,  in  the  fulness  of  the  might  of  His 
free  grace  (Isa.  xliii.  25),  will  redeem  Israel  from  all  its  iniqui- 
ties, by  forgiving  them  and  removing  their  unhappy  inward 
and  outward  consequences.     With  this  promise  (cf.  xxv.  22) 
the  poet  comforts  himself.     He  means  complete  and  final  re- 
demption, above  all,  in  the  genuinely  New  Testament  manner, 
spiritual  redemption. 
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PSALM    CXXXI. 

CHILD-LIKE  RESIGNATION  TO  GOD. 

1  JAIIVE,  my  heart  is  not  haughty,  and  mine  eyes  are  not 
Neither  have  I  to  do  with  great  things  Q°ft)r> 
And  extraordinary  which  are  beyond  me. 

2  Verily  I  have  smoothed  down  and  calmed  my  soul ; 
Like  a  child  that  is  iveaned  beside  its  mother, 

Like  the  child  that  is  weaned  is  my  soul  beside  me. 

3  Wait,  Israel,  upon  Jahve 
From  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

This  little  son£  is  inscribed  "Vfp  because  it  is  like  an  echo 
of  the  answer  (2  Sam.  vi.  21  sq.)  with  which  David  repelled 
the  mocking  observation  of  Michal  when  he  danced  before  the 
Ark  in  a  linen  ephod,  and  therefore  not  in  kingly  attire,  but  in 
the  common  raiment  of  the  priests :  /  esteem  myself  still  less 
than  I  now  show  it,  and  I  appear  base  in  mine  own  eyes.  In 
general  David  is  the  model  of  the  state  of  mind  which  the  poet 
expresses  here.  He  did  not  push  himself  forward,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  drawn  forth  out  of  seclusion.  He  did  not  take 
possession  of  the  throne  violently,  but  after  Samuel  has  anointed 
him  he  willingly  and  patiently  traverses  the  long,  thorny,  cir- 
cuitous way  of  deep  abasement,  until  he  receives  from  God's 
hand  that  which  God's  promise  had  assured  to  him.  The  per- 
secution by  Saul  lasted  about  ten  years,  and  his  kingship  in 
Hebron,  at  first  only  incipient,  seven  years  and  a  half.  He 
left  it  entirely  to  God  to  remove  Saul  and  Ishbosheth.  He 
let  Shimei  curse.  He  left  Jerusalem  before  Absalom.  Sub- 
mission to  God's  guidance,  resignation  to  His  dispensations, 
contentment  with  that  wdiich  was  allotted  to  him,  are  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  his  noble  character,  which  the  poet  of 
this  Psalm  indirectly  holds  up  to  himself  and  to  his  cotempo- 
raries  as  a  mirror,  viz.  to  the  Israel  of  the  period  after  the  Exile, 
which,  in  connection  with  small  beginnings  under  difficult 
circumstances,  had  been  taught  humbly  contented  and  calm 
waiting. 
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With  %2&  n3}"*6  the  poet  repudiates  pride  as  being  the  state 
of  his  soul ;  with  W  WVfc6  (lo-ramu  as  in  Pro  v.  xxx.  13,  and 
before  Ajin,  e.g.,  also  in  Gen.  xxvi.  10,  Isa.  xi.  2,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  erroneous  placing  of  the  accent  in  Baer's  text 
is  to  be  corrected),  pride  of  countenance  and  bearing;  and 
with  TO&rri6],  pride  of  endeavour  and  mode  of  action.  Pride 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  in  the  eyes  especially  it  finds  its  ex- 
pression, and  great  things  are  its  sphere  in  which  it  diligently 
exercises  itself.  The  opposite  of  "  great  things"  (Jer.  xxiii.  3, 
xlv.  5)  is  not  that  which  is  little,  mean,  but  that  which  is  small; 
and  the  opposite  of  "  things  too  wonderful  for  me"  (Gen.  xviii. 
14)  is  not  that  which  is  trivial,  but  that  which  is  attainable. 

kS'DN  does  not  open  a  conditional  protasis,  for  where  is  the 
indication  of  the  apodosis  to  be  found?  Nor  does  it  signify 
"  but,"  a  meaning  it  also  has  not  in  Gen.  xxiv.  38,  Ezek.  iii,  6. 
In  these  passages  too,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  it  is  asseve- 
rating, being  derived  from  the  usual  formula  of  an  oath :  verily 
I  have,  etc.  iW  signifies  (Isa.  xxviii.  25)  to  level  the  surface  of 
a  field  by  ploughing  it  up,  and  has  an  ethical  sense  here,  like 
1{£  with  its  opposites  Spy  and  ?E$.  The  Poel  Don  is  to  be  un- 
derstood according  to  njDffi  in  lxii.  2,  and  BJpvn  in  Lam.  iii.  26. 
He  has  levelled  or  made  smooth  his  soul,  so  that  humility  is  its 
entire  and  uniform  state ;  he  has  calmed  it  so  that  it  is  silent 
and  at  rest,  and  lets  God  speak  and  work  in  it  and  for  it :  it 
is  like  an  even  surface,  and  like  the  calm  surface  of  a  lake. 
Ewald  and  Hupfeld's  rendering:  "as  a  weaned  child  on  its 
mother,  so  my  soul,  being  weaned,  lies  on  me,"  is  refuted 
by  the  consideration  that  it  ought  at  least  to  be  nTiDID  but 
more  correctly  n?l»3  |3  ;  but  it  is  also  besides  opposed  by  the 
article  which  is  swallowed  up  in  fypas),  according  to  which  it  is 
to  be  rendered :  like  one  weaned  beside  its  mother  (here  b)E>)2 
on  account  of  the  determinative  collateral  definition),  like  the 
weaned  one  (here  «Dia  because  without  any  collateral  defini- 
tion :  cf .,  with  Hitzig,  Deut.  xxxii.  2,  and  the  like ;  moreover, 
also,  because  referring  back  to  the  first  5>i»j,  cf.  Hab.  iii.  8),  is 
my  soul  beside  me  (Hitzig,  Hengstenberg,  and  most  expositors). 
As  a  weaned  child — viz.  not  one  that  is  only  just  begun  to  be 
weaned,  but  an  actually  weaned  child  (taa,  cognate  "MM,  to 
bring  to  an  end,  more  particularly  to  bring  suckling  to  an  end, 
to  wean) — lies  upon  its  mother  without  crying  impatiently  and 
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craving  for  its  mother's  breast,  but  contented  with  the  fact 
that  it  has  its  mother — like  such  a  weaned  child  is  his  soul 
upon  him,  i.e.  in  relation  to  his  Ego  (which  is  conceived  of 
in  vy  as  having  the  soul  upon  itself,  cf.  xlii.  7,  Jer.  viii.  18 ; 
Psychology,  S.  151  f.,  tr.  p.  180)  :  his  soul,  which  is  by  nature 
restless  and  craving,  is  stilled ;  it  does  not  long  after  earthly 
enjoyment  and  earthly  good  that  God  should  give  these  to  it,* 
but  it  is  satisfied  in  the  fellowship  of  God,  it  finds  full  satis- 
faction in  Him,  it  is  satisfied  (satiated)  in  Him. 

By  the  closing  strain,  ver.  3,  the  individual  language  of  the 
Psalm  comes  to  have  a  reference  to  the  congregation  at  large. 
Israel  is  to  renounce  all  self-boasting  and  all  self-activity,  and 
to  wait  in  lowliness  and  quietness  upon  its  God  from  now  and 
for  evermore.  For  He  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
unto  the  humble. 


PSALM  CXXXII. 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD  AND  THE  HOUSE 

OF  DAVID. 

1  REMEMBER,  Jahve,  to  David 
All  the  trouble  endured  by  him, 

2  Him  who  hath  sworn  unto  Jahve, 

Hath  vowed  unto  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob : 

3  u  I  will  not  enter  into  the  tent  of  my  house, 
I  will  not  go  up  to  the  bed  of  my  couch ; 

4  I  will  not  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes, 
Slumber  to  mine  eyelids, 

5  Until  I  find  a  place  for  Jahve, 

A  dwelling-tent  for  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob  !  " 

6  Behold  it  was,  we  heard  it,  in  Ephrathah, 
We  found  it  in  the  fields  of  Jafar. 

7  So  let  us  go  into  His  dwelling-tent, 

Let  us  prostrate  ourselves  before  His  footstool. 

8  Arise,  Jahve,  to  Thy  rest, 

Thou  and  the  Ark  of  Thy  majesty  ! 
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9  Let  Thi/  priests  clothe  themselves  with  righteousness, 
And  Thy  saints  shout  for  joy. 

10  For  the  sake  of  David  Thy  servant 
Turn  not  back  the  face  of  Thine  anointed ! 

11  Jahve  hath  sworn  to  David 

In  truth  that  which  He  will  not  recall : 
"  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body 
Do  I  appoint  a  possessor  of  thy  throne. 
12. If  thy  children  keep  My  covenant 

And  My  testimony,  which  I  teach  them : 
Their  children  also  shall  for  ever 
Sit  upon  thy  throne." 

13  For  Jahve  hath  chosen  Zion, 

He  hath  desired  it  as  an  abode  for  Himself 

14  u  This  is  my  rest  for  ever, 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  1  have  desired  it" 

15  Her  provision  will  I  bless  abundantly, 
Her  poor  will  I  satisfy  with  bread, 

16  And  her  priests  will  I  clothe  with  salvation, 
And  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud  for  joy. 

1 7  There  will  I  make  a  horn  to  shoot  forth  for  David, 
I  will  prepare  a  lamp  for  mine  anointed. 

18  His  enemies  will  I  clothe  with  shame, 
And  upon  himself  shall  his  crown  blossom. 

Ps.  cxxxi.  designedly  precedes  Ps.  cxxxii.  The  former  has 
grown  out  of  the  memory  of  an  utterance  of  David  when  he 
brought  home  the  Ark,  and  the  latter  begins  with  the  remem- 
brance of  David's  humbly  zealous  endeavour  to  obtain  a  settled 
and  worthy  abode  for  the  God  who  sits  enthroned  above  the 
Ark  among  His  people.  It  is  the  only  Psalm  in  which  the 
sacred  Ark  is  mentioned.  The  chronicler  put  vers.  8-10  into 
the  mouth  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron. 
vi.  41  sq.).  After  a  passage  borrowed  from  Ps.  cxxx.  2  which 
is  attached  by  nriJJ  to  Solomon's  Temple-dedication  prayer,  he 
appends  further  borrowed  passages  out  of  Ps.  cxxxii.  with  nnjrt. 
The  variations  in  these  verses  of  the  Psalms,  which  are  annexed 
by  him  with  a  free  hand  and  from  memory  (Jahve  Elohim  for 
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Jahve,  yrch  for  inrwoi,  nyitrn  for  pnv,  nten  WDb*  for  Ujfi*), 
just  as  much  prove  that  lie  has  altered  the  Psalm,  and  not 
reversely  (as  llitzig  persistently  maintains),  that  the  psalmist 
has  borrowed  from  the  Chronicles.  It  is  even  still  distinctly 
to  be  seen  how  the  memory  of  Isa.  lv.  3  has  influenced  the  close 
of  ver.  42  in  the  chronicler,  just  as  the  memory  of  Isa.  lv.  2 
has  perhaps  also  influenced  the  close  of  ver.  41. 

The  psalmist  supplicates  the  divine  favour  for  the  anointed 
of  Jahve  for  David's  sake.  In  this  connection  this  anointed 
one  is  neither  the  high  priest,  nor  Israel,  which  is  never  so 
named  (vid.  Hab.  iii.  13),  nor  David  himself,  who  u  in  all  the 
necessities  of  his  race  and  people  stands  before  God,"  as  Heng- 
stenberg  asserts,  in  order  to  be  able  to  assign  this  Song  of 
degrees,  as  others,  likewise  to  the  post-exilic  time  of  the  new 
colony.  Zerubbabel  might  more  readily  be  understood  (Baur), 
with  whom,  according  to  the  closing  prophecy  of  the  Book  of 
Haggai,  a  new  period  of  the  Davidic  dominion  is  said  to  begin. 
But  even  Zerubbabel,  the  «ntfP  nriQ,  could  not  be  called  fTOD, 
for  this  he  was  not.  The  chronicler  applies  the  Psalm  in 
accordance  with  its  contents.  It  is  suited  to  the  mouth  of 
Solomon.  The  view  that  it  was  composed  by  Solomon  himself 
when  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  was  removed  out  of  the  tent- 
temple  on  Zion  into  the  Temple-building  (Amyraldus,  De 
Wette,  Tholuck,  and  others),  is  favoured  by  the  relation  of  the 
circumstances,  as  they  are  narrated  in  2  Chron.  v.  5  sqq.,  to  the 
desires  of  the  Psalm,  and  a  close  kinship  of  the  Psalm  with  Ps. 
lxxii.  in  breadth,  repetitions  of  words,  and  a  laboured  forward 
movement  which  is  here  and  there  a  somewhat  uncertain 
advance.  At  all  events  it  belongs  to  a  time  in  which  the 
Davidic  throne  was  still  standing  and  the  sacred  Ark  was  not 
as  yet  irrecoverably  lost.  That  which,  according  to  2  Sam. 
ch.  vi.,  vii.,  David  did  for  the  glory  of  Jahve,  and  on  the  other 
hand  is  promised  to  him  by  Jahve,  is  here  made  by  a  post- 
Davidic  poet  into  the  foundation  of  a  hopeful  intercessory 
prayer  for  the  kingship  and  priesthood  of  Zion  and  the  church 
presided  over  by  both. 

The  Psalm  consists  of  four  ten-line  strophes.  Only  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  could  any  objection  be  raised,  and  the 
strophe  be  looked  upon  as  only  consisting  of  nine  lines.  But 
the  other  strophes  decide  the  question  of  its  measure ;  and  the 
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breaking  up  of  the  weighty  ver.  1  into  two  lines  follows  the 
accentuation,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts  and  places  HN  by 
itself  as  being  DK  (according  to  Accents  system,  xviii.  2,  with 
MugrasJi).  Each  strophe  is  adorned  once  with  the  name  of 
David ;  and  moreover  the  step-like  progress  which  comes  back 
to  what  has  been  said,  and  takes  up  the  thread  and  carries  it 
forward,  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised. 

Vers.  1-5.  One  is  said  to  remember  anything  to  another 
when  he  requites  him  something  that  he  has  done  for  him,  or 
when  he  does  for  him  what  he  has  promised  him.     It  is  the  post- 
Davidic  church  which  here  reminds  Jahve  of  the  hereinafter 
mentioned  promises  (of  the  a  mercies  of  David,"  2  Chron.  vi. 
42,  cf.  Isa.  lv.  3)  with  which  He  has  responded  to  David's  JW. 
By  this  verbal  substantive  of  the  Pual  is  meant  all  the  care  and 
trouble  which  David  had  in  order  to  procure  a  worthy  abode 
for  the  sanctuary  of  Jahve.     3  njy  signifies  to  trouble  or  harass 
one's  self  about  anything,  afflictari  (as  frequently  in  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes)  ;  the  Pual  here  denotes  the  self-imposed  trouble, 
or  even  that  imposed  by  outward  circumstances,  such  as  the 
tedious  wars,  of   long,  unsuccessful,  and   yet  never  relaxed 
endeavours  (1  Kings  v.  17  [3]).     For  he  had  vowed  unto  God 
that  he  would  give  himself  absolutely  no  rest  until  he  had 
obtained  a  fixed  abode  for  Jahve.     What  he  said  to  Nathan 
(2  Sam.  vii.  2)  is  an  indication  of  this  vowed  resolve,  which 
was  now  in  a  time  of  triumphant  peace,  as  it  seemed,  ready  for 
being  carried  out,  after  the  first  step  towards  it  had  already 
been  taken  in  the  removal  of  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  to  Zion 
(2  Sam.  ch.  vi.)  ;  for  2  Sam.  ch.  vii.  is  appended  to  2  Sam.  ch. 
vi.  out  of  its  chronological  order  and  only  on  account  of  the 
internal  connection.     After  the  bringing  home   of   the  Ark, 
which  had  been  long  yearned  for  (cf.  ci.  2),  and  did  not  take 
place  without  difficulties  and  terrors,  was  accomplished,  a  series 
of  years  again  passed  over,  during  which  David  always  carried 
about  with  him  the  thought  of  erecting  God  a  Temple-building. 
And  when  he  had  received  the  tidings  through  Nathan  that  he 
should  not  build  God  a  house,  but  that  it  should  be  done  by  his 
son  and  successor,  he  nevertheless  did  as  much   towards  the 
carrying  out  of  the  desire  of  his  heart  as  was  possible  in  con- 
nection with  this  declaration  of  the  will  of  Jahve.     He  conse- 
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crated  the  site  of  the  future  Temple,  he  procured  the  necessary 
moans  and  materials  for  the  building  of  it,  he  made  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  future  Temple-service,  he  in- 
spirited the  people  for  the  gigantic  work  of  building  that  was 
before  them,  and  handed  over  to  his  son  the  model  for  it,  as  it 
is  all  related  to  us  in  detail  by  the  chronicler.  The  divine  name 
"  the  mighty  One  of  Jacob"  is  taken  from  Gen.  xlix.  24,  as  in 
Isa.  i.  24,  xlix.  26,  lx.  16.  The  Philistines  with  their  Dagon 
had  been  made  to  feel  this  mighty  Rock  of  Jacob  when  they 
took  the  sacred  Ark  along  with  them  (1  Sam.  ch.  v.).  With 
EN  David  solemnly  declares  what  he  is  resolved  not  to  do.  The 
meaning  of  the  hyperbolically  expressed  vow  in  the  form  of  an 
oath  is  that  for  so  long  he  will  not  rejoice  at  his  own  dwelling- 
house,  nor  give  himself  up  to  sleep  that  is  free  from  anxiety ; 
in  fine,  for  so  long  he  will  not  rest.  The  genitives  after  Snfc 
and  fcny  are  appositional  genitives;  Ps.  xliv.  delights  in  similar 
combinations  of  synonyms.  \IW  (Latin  strata  med)  is  a  poeti- 
cal plural,  as  also  is  rto^D.  With  \VCR1T\  (which  is  always  said 
of  the  eyelids,  Gen.  xxxi.  40,  Prov.  vi.  4,  Eccles.  viii.  16,  not 
of  the  eyes)  alternates  rot?  (according  to  another  reading  JW) 
for  n:£\  The  dth  is  the  same  as  in  n?m  in  xvi.  6,  cf.  lx.  13, 
Ex.  xv.  2,  and  frequently.  This  Aramaizing  rejection  of  the 
syllable  before  the  tone  is,  however,  without  example  else- 
where. The  LXX.  adds  to  ver.  4,  fcal  avanravaw  toIs  tcpora- 
</>ot?  llov  QtfiFi?  n?^?\)>  but  this  is  a  disagreeable  overloading 
of  the  verse. 

Vers.  6-10.  In  ver.  6  begins  the  language  of  the  church, 
which  in  this  Psalm  reminds  Jahve  of  His  promises  and  com- 
forts itself  with  them.  Olshausen  regards  this  ver.  6  as  alto- 
gether inexplicable.  The  interpretation  nevertheless  has  some 
safe  starting-points.  (1)  Since  the  subject  spoken  of  is  the 
founding  of  a  fixed  sanctuary,  and  one  worthy  of  Jahve,  the 
suffix  of  nW2»?  (with  Chateph  as  in  Hos.  viii.  2,  Ew.  §  60,  a)  and 
rnJNVB  refers  to  the  Ark  of  the  covenant,  which  is  fern,  also  in 
other  instances  (1  Sam.  iv.  17,  2  Chron.  viii.  11).  (2)  The 
Ark  of  the  covenant,  fetched  up  out  of  Shiloh  by  the  Israelites 
to  the  battle  at  Ebenezer,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
remained,  having  been  again  given  up  by  them,  for  twenty 
years  in  Kirjath-Jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  1  sq.),  until  David  removed 
it  out  of  this  Judasan  district  to  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  2-4;  cf. 
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2  Cliron.  i.  4).  What  is  then  more  natural  than  that  "Wp^ 
is  a  poetical  appellation  of  Kirjath-Jearim  (cf .  u  the  field  of 
Zoan  "  in  lxxviii.  12)  ?  Kirjath-Jearim  has,  as  a  general  thing, 
very  varying  names.  It  is  also  called  Kirjath-ha-jearim  in  Jer. 
xxvi.  20  (Kirjath- arim  in  Ezra  ii.  25,  cf.  Josh,  xviii.  28), 
Kirjath-baal  in  Josh.  xv.  60,  Bdalah  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  1  Chron. 
xiii.  6  (cf.  Har-ha-bd  alah,  Josh.  xv.  11,  with  Har-Jearim  in 
Josh.  xv.  10),  and,  as  it  seems,  even  BdaU  Jehudah  in  2  Sam. 
vi.  2.  Why  should  it  not  also  have  been  called  Jaar  side  by 
side  with  Kirjath-Jearim,  and  more  especially  if  the  moun- 
tainous district,  to  which  the  mention  of  a  hill  and  mountain 
of  Jearim  points,  was,  as  the  name  "  city  of  the  wood  "  implies, 
at  the  same  time  a  wooded  district?  We  therefore  fall  in  with 
ivuhnol's  (1799)  rendering:  we  found  it  in  the  meadows  of 
Jaar,  and  with  his  remark :  "  Jaar  is  a  shortened  name  of  the 
city  of  Kirjath-Jearim." 

The  question  now  further  arises  as  to  what  Ephrathali  is 
intended  to  mean.  This  is  an  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem ; 
but  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  never  was  in  Bethlehem.  Accord- 
ingly Hengstenberg  interprets,  "  We  knew  of  it  in  Bethlehem 
(where  David  had  spent  his  youth)  only  by  hearsay,  no  one 
had  seen  it;  we  found  it  in  Kirjath-Jearim,  yonder  in  the 
wooded  environs  of  the  city,  where  it  was  as  it  were  buried  in 
darkness  and  solitude."  So  even  Anton  Hulsius  (1650):  Ipse 
David  loquitur,  qui  dicit  illam  ipsam  arcam,  de  qua  quum  adhuc 
Bethlehemi  versaretur  inaudivisset,  postea  a  se  (yel  majoribus  suis 
ipso  adhuc  minorenni)  inventam  fuisse  in  campis  Jaar.  But  (1) 
the  supposition  that  David's  wrords  are  continued  here  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  way  in  which  they  are  introduced  in 
ver.  2,  according  to  which  they  cannot  possibly  extend  beyond 
the  vow  that  follows.  (2)  If  the  church  is  speaking,  one  does 
not  see  why  Bethlehem  is  mentioned  in  particular  as  the  place 
of  the  hearsay.  (3)  We  heard  it  in  Ephrathali  cannot  well 
mean  anything  else  than,  per  antiptosin  (as  in  Gen.  i.  4,  but 
without  ^3),  we  heard  that  it  was  in  Ephrathah.  But  the  Ark 
was  before  Kirjath-Jearim  in  Shiloh.  The  former  lay  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  close  to  the  western  borders  of  Benjamin,  the 
latter  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Now  since  W&K 
quite  as  often  means  an  Ephraimite  as  it  does  a  Bethlehemite, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  Ephrathah  is  not  intended  of  the 
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Ephraimitish  territory  (Kiihnol,  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Tholuck, 
and  others).  Tlic  meaning  would  then  be  :  we  had  heard  that 
the  sacred  Ark  was  in  Sliiloh,  but  we  found  it  not  there,  but 
in  Kirjath-Jearim.  And  we  can  easily  understand  why  the 
poet  has  mentioned  the  two  places  just  in  this  way.  Ephrdth9 
according  to  its  etymon,  is  fruitful  fields,  with  which  are  con- 
trasted the  fields  of  the  wood — the  sacred  Ark  had  fallen  from 
its  original,  more  worthy  abode,  as  it  were,  into  the  wilderness. 
But  is  it  probable,  more  especially  in  view  of  Mic.  v.  1,  that  in 
a  connection  in  which  the  memory  of  David  is  the  ruling  idea, 
Ephrathah  signifies  the  land  of  Ephraim?  No,  Ephrathah 
is  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  Kirjath-Jearim  lay. 
Caleb  had,  for  instance,  by  Ephrath,  his  third  wife,  a  son 
named  Hur  (Chur),  1  Chron.  ii.  19.  This  Hur,  the  first-born 
of  Ephrathah,  is  the  father  of  the  population  of  Bethlehem 
(1  Chron.  iv.  4),  and  Shobal,  a  son  of  this  Hur,  is  father  of 
the  population  of  Kirjath-Jearim  (1  Chron.  ii.  50).  Kirjath- 
Jearim  is  therefore,  so  to  speak,  the  daughter  of  Bethlehem. 
This  was  called  Ephrathah  in  ancient  times,  and  this  name 
of  Bethlehem  became  the  name  of  its  district  (Mic.  v.  1). 
Kirjath-Jearim  belonged  to  Caleb-Ephrathah  (1  Chron.  ii.  24), 
as  the  northern  part  of  this  district  seems  to  have  been  called 
in  distinction  from  Negeb-Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14). 

But  vrtoKfo  in  ver.  7  is  now  neither  a  designation  of  the 

t       :   :    •  O 

house  of  Abinadab  in  Kirjath-Jearim,  for  the  expression  would 
be  too  grand,  and  in  relation  to  ver.  5  even  confusing,  nor  a 
designation  of  the  Salomonic  Temple-building,  for  the  expres- 
sion standing  thus  by  itself  is  not  enough  alone  to  designate  it. 
What  is  meant  will  therefore  be  the  tent-temple  erected  by 
David  for  the  Ark  when  removed  to  Zion  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  W"}*). 
The  church  arouses  itself  to  enter  this,  and  to  prostrate  itself 
in  adoration  towards  (vid.  xcix.  5)  the  footstool  of  Jahve,  i.e. 
the  Ark ;  and  to  what  purpose  ?  The  Ark  of  the  covenant  is 
now  to  have  a  place  more  worthy  of  it;  the  nrMB,  i.e.  the 
nrnjp  TV3,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2,  in  which  David's  endeavours 
have  through  Solomon  reached  their  goal,  is  erected :  let  Jahve 
and  the  Ark  of  His  sovereign  power,  that  may  not  be  touched 
(see  the  examples  of  its  inviolable  character  in  1  Sam.  ch.  v., 
vi.,  2  Sam.  vi.  6  sq.),  now  enter  this  fixed  abode !  Let  His 
priests  who  are  to  serve  Him  there  clothe  themselves  in  "  right- 
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eousness,"  i.e.  in  conduct  that  is  according  to  His  will  and 
pleasure;  let  His  saints,  who  shall  there  seek  and  find  mercy, 
shout  for  joy  !  More  especially,  however,  let  Jahve  for  David's 
sake  His  servant,  to  whose  restless  longing  this  place  of  rest 
owes  its  origin,  not  turn  back  the  face  of  His  anointed  one,  i.e. 
not  reject  his  face  which  there  turns  towards  Him  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  (cf.  lxxxiv.  10).  The  chronicler  has  under- 
stood ver.  10  as  an  intercession  on  behalf  of  Solomon,  and  the 
situation  into  which  we  are  introduced  by  vers.  6-8  seems  to 
require  this.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  a  more  recent  poet 
here,  in  vers.  7,  8,  reproduces  words  taken  from  the  heart  of 
the  church  in  Solomon's  time,  and  blends  petitions  of  the  church 
of  the  present  with  them.  The  subject  all  through  is  the 
church,  which  is  ever  identical  although  changing  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  members.  The  Israel  that  brought  the  sacred  Ark 
out  of  Kirjath-Jearim  to  Zion  and  accompanied  it  thence  to 
the  Temple-hill,  and  now  worships  in  the  sanctuary  raised  by 
David's  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Jahve,  is  one  and  the  same.  The 
prayer  for  the  priests,  for  all  the  saints,  and  more  especially 
for  the  reigning  king,  that  then  resounded  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  is  continued  so  long  as  the  history  of  Israel  lasts, 
even  in  a  time  when  Israel  has  no  king,  but  has  all  the  stronger 
longing  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  promise. 

Vers.  11-13.  The  "for  the  sake  of  David"  is  here  set 
forth  in  detail.  HDX  in  ver.  11a  is  not  the  accusative  of  the 
object,  but  an  adverbial  accusative.  The  first  member  of  the 
verse  closes  with  ivb,  which  has  the  distinctive  Pazer,  which  is 
preceded  by  Legarmeh  as  a  sub-distinctive ;  then  follows  at  the 
head  of  the  second  member  HDK  with  Zinnor.  then  nufcD  2Wh~& 

V  v:  /  TV'  T 

with  Olewejored  and  its  conjunctive  Galgal,  which  regularly 
precedes  after  the  sub-distinctive  Zinnor.  The  suffix  of  KV&'O 
refers  to  that  which  was  affirmed  by  oath,  as  in  Jer.  iv.  28. 
Lineal  descendants  of  David  will  Jahve  place  on  the  throne 
(KD37  like  ^-6  in  xxi.  4)  to  him,  i.e.  so  that  they  shall  follow 
him  as  possessors  of  the  throne.  David's  children  shall  for 
ever  (which  has  been  finally  fulfilled  in  Christ)  sit  KB3&  to  him 
(cf.  ix.  5,  Job  xxxvi.  7).  Thus  has  Jahve  promised,  and  ex- 
pects in  return  from  the  sons  of  David  the  observance  of  His 
Law.  Instead  of  *?  Tfiy  it  is  pointed  ft  Wy.  In  Hahn's 
edition  WV  has  Mercha  in  the  'penult,  (cf.  the  retreat  of  the 
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tone  in  nr  ^S,  Dan.  x.  17),  and  in  Baer's  edition  the  still 

bettor  attested  reading  Mahpach  instead  of  the  counter-tone 

Metheij,  and  Mercha  on  the  ultima.     It  is  not  plural  with  a 

singular  suffix  (cf.  Deut.  xxviii.  59,  Ges.  §  91,  3),  but,  as  it 

=  nsr  indicates,  the  singular  for  ^ny   like  ^ninn  for  vn:nn  in 

2  Kings  vi.  8 ;  and  signifies  the  revelation  of  God  as  an  attes- 
ts 7  o         . 

tation  of  His  will.  cnrapX  has  Mercha  mahpach.,  it  Rebia 
parvum,  and  Wy  Mercha ;  and  according  to  the  interpunction 
it  would  have  to  be  rendered :  "and  My  self-attestation  there" 
(via1,  on  ix.  16),  but  S)  is  relative:  My  self-attestation  (revela- 
tion), which  I  teach  them.  The  divine  words  extend  to  the 
end  of  ver.  12.  The  hypotheses  with  DX,  as  the  fulfilment  in 
history  shows,  wrere  conditions  of  the  continuity  of  the  Davidic 
succession ;  not,  however, — because  human  unfaithfulness  does 
not  annul  the  faithfulness  of  God, — of  the  endlessness  of  the 
Davidic  throne.  In  ver.  13  the  poet  states  the  ground  of  such 
promissory  mercy.  It  is  based  on  the  universal  mercy  of  the 
election  of  Jerusalem.  HJK  has  He  mappic.  like  nay  in  Deut. 
xxii.  29,  or  the  stroke  of  Raphe  (Ew.  §  247,  d),  although  the 
suffix  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  following  strophe 
the  purport  of  the  election  of  Jerusalem  is  also  unfolded  in 
Jahve's  own  words. 

Vers.  14-18.  Shiloh  has  been  rejected  (Ixxviii.  60),  for  a 
time  only  was  the  sacred  Ark  in  Bethel  (Judg.  xx.  27)  and 
Mizpah  (Judg.  xxi.  5),  only  somewhat  over  twenty  years  was 
it  sheltered  by  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  Kirjath-Jearim 
(1  Sam.  vii.  2),  only  three  months  by  the  house  of  Obed-Edom 
in  Perez-Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi.  11) — but  Zion  is  Jahve's  abiding 
dwelling-place,  His  own  proper  settlement,  nmap  (as  in  Isa. 
xi.  10,  lxvi.  1,  and  besides  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2).  In  Zion,  His 
chosen  and  beloved  dwelling-place,  Jahve  blesses  everything 
that  belongs  to  her  temporal  need  (^^  for  nnT.T,  vid.  on  xxvii. 
5,  note) ;  so  that  her  poor  do  not  suffer  want,  for  divine  love 
loves  the  poor  most  especially.  His  second  blessing  refers  to 
the  priests,  for  by  means  of  these  He  will  keep  up  His  inter- 
course with  His  people.  He  makes  the  priesthood  of  Zion  a 
real  institution  of  salvation :  He  clothes  her  priests  with  salva- 
tion, so  that  they  do  not  merely  bring  it  about  instrumentally, 
but  personally  possess  it,  and  their  whole  outward  appearance 
is  one  which  proclaims  salvation.     And  to  all  her  saints  He 
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gives  cause  and  matter  for  high  and  lasting  joy,  by  making 
Himself  known  also  to  the  church,  in  which  He  has  taken 
up  His  abode,  in  deeds  of  mercy  (loving-kindness  or  grace). 
There  (0^,  cxxxiii.  3)  in  Zion  is  indeed  the  kingship  of  pro- 
mise, which  cannot  fail  of  fulfilment.  He  will  cause  a  horn 
to  shoot  forth,  He  will  prepare  a  lamp,  for  the  house  of  David, 
which  David  here  represents  as  being  its  ancestor  and  the 
anointed  one  of  God  reigning  at  that  time  ;  and  all  who  hostilely 
rise  up  against  David  in  his  seed,  He  will  cover  with  shame  as 
uith  a  garment  (Job  viii.  22),  and  the  crown  consecrated  by 
promise,  which  the  seed  of  David  wears,  shall  blossom  like  an 
unfading  wreath.  The  horn  is  an  emblem  of  defensive  might 
and  victorious  dominion,  and  the  lamp  (*U,  2  Sam.  xxi.  17,  cf. 
"W,  2  Chron.  xxi.  7,  LXX.  Xv-^yov)  an  emblem  of  brilliant 
dignity  and  joyfulness.  In  view  of  Ezek.  xxix.  21,  of  the 
predictions  concerning  the  Branch  (zemach)  in  Isa.  iv.  2,  Jer. 
xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15,  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  14),  and  of 
the  fifteenth  Beracha  of  the  Sliemone-Esre  (the  daily  Jewish 
prayer  consisting  of  eighteen  benedictions)  :  "  make  the  branch 
(zemach)  of  David  Thy  servant  to  shoot  forth  speedily,  and  let 
his  horn  rise  high  by  virtue  of  Thy  salvation," — it  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted  that  the  poet  attached  a  Messianic  meaning  to  this 
promise.  With  reference  to  our  Psalm,  Zacharias,  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist,  changes  that  supplicatory  beracha  of  his 
nation  (Luke  i.  68-70)  into  a  praiseful  one,  joyfully  anticipat- 
ing the  fulfilment  that  is  at  hand  in  Jesus. 
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PRAISE  OF  BROTHERLY  FELLOWSHIP. 

1  BEHOLD  how  good  it  is,  and  how  delightful, 
That  brethren  also  dwell  together  ! 

2  Like  the  fine  oil  upon  the  head, 

Flowing  gently  down  upon  the  beard,  the  beard  of  Aaron, 
Which  flows  gently  down  upon  the  hem  of  his  garments — 

3  Like  the  dew  of  Hermon,  which  flows  gently  down  upon  the 

mountains  of  Zion, 
For  there  hath  Jahve  commanded  the  blessing, 
Life,  for  evermore. 
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In  this  Psalm,  says  Hengstenberg,  u  David  brings  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  church  the  glory  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints,  that  had  so  long  been  wanting,  the  restoration  of  which 
had  begun  with  the  setting  up  of  the  Ark  in  Zion."  The  Psalm, 
in  fact,  does  not  speak  of  the  termination  of  the  dispersion,  but 
of  the  uniting  of  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  divine  worship  in  the  one  place  of  the  sanctuary; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Ps.  cxxii.,  its  counterpart,  occasions  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  David  adapted  to  the  Tf6  of  the 
inscription.  But  the  language  witnesses  against  David  ;  for 
the  construction  of  w  with  the  participle,  as  TjH0,  qui  descendit 
(cf.  cxxxv.  2,  DHDjttJ^  qui  stant),  is  unknown  in  the  usage  of 
the  language  prior  to  the  Exile.  Moreover  the  inscription  Tf6 
is  wanting  in  the  LXX.  Cod.  Vat.  and  the  Targum  ;  and  the 
Psalm  may  only  have  been  so  inscribed  because  it  entirely 
breathes  David's  spirit,  and  is  as  though  it  had  sprung  out  of 
his  love  for  Jonathan. 

With  D3  the  assertion  passes  on  from  the  community  of 
nature  and  sentiment  which  the  word  "  brethren"  expresses  to 
the  outward  active  manifestation  and  realization  that  corre- 
spond to  it :  good  and  delightful  (cxxxv.  3)  it  is  when  brethren 
united  by  blood  and  heart  also  (corresponding  to  this  their 
brotherly  nature)  dwell  together — a  blessed  joy  which  Israel 
has  enjoyed  during  the  three  great  Feasts,  although  only  for  a 
brief  period  (vid.  Ps.  cxxii.).  Because  the  high  priest,  in  whom 
the  priestly  mediatorial  office  culminates,  is  the  chief  personage 
in  the  celebration  of  the  feast,  the  nature  and  value  of  that 
local  reunion  is  first  of  all  expressed  by  a  metaphor  taken  from 
him.  Sitsn  }d^  is  the  oil  for  anointing  described  in  Ex.  xxx. 
22-33,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  oil  and  aromatic  spices 
strictly  forbidden  to  be  used  in  common  life.  The  sons  of 
Aaron  were  only  sprinkled  with  this  anointing  oil ;  but  Aaron 
was  expressly  anointed  with  it,  inasmuch  as  Moses  poured  it 
upon  his  head  ;  hence  he  is  called  par  excellence  "  the  anointed 
priest "  ((Wian  jnbn),  whilst  the  other  priests  are  only 
"  anointed"  (p^tWDj  Num.  iii.  3)  in  so  far  as  their  garments, 
like  Aaron's,  were  also  sprinkled  with  the  oil  (together  with 
the  blood  of  the  ram  of  consecration),  Lev.  viii.  12,  30.  In 
the  time  of   the  second   Temple,  to  which   the  holy  oil  of 
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anointinc  was  wanting,  the  installation  into  the  office  of  high 
priest  took  place  by  his  being  invested  in  the  pontifical  robes. 
The  poet,  however,  when  he  calls  the  high  priest  as  such 
Aaron,  has  the  high-priesthood  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  divine 
consecration  (Lev.  xxi.  10)  before  his  eyes.  Two  drops  of  the 
holy  oil  of  anointing,  says  a  Haggada,  remained  for  ever  hanging 
on  the  beard  of  Aaron  like  two  pearls,  as  an  emblem  of  atone- 
ment and  of  peace.  In  the  act  of  the  anointing  itself  the 
precious  oil  freely  poured  out  ran  gently  down  upon  his  beard, 
which  in  accordance  with  Lev.  xxi.  5  was  unshortened. 

In  that  part  of  the  Tora  which  describes  the  robe  of  the 
high  priest,  v*P  is  its  hems,  i^&O  ''S,  or  even  absolutely  ns?  the 
opening  for  the  head,  or  the  collar,  by  means  of  which  the 
sleeveless  garment  was  put  on,  and  HDb>  the  binding,  the  em- 
broidery, the  border  of  this  collar  (vid.  Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix. 
23 ;  cf.  Job  xxx.  18,  ^fl?  *S,  the  collar  of  my  shirt).  SB  must 
apparently  be  understood  according  to  these  passages  of  the 
Tora,  as  also  the  appellation  nnp  (only  here  for  D*TO,  B^B), 
beginning  with  Lev.  vi.  3,  denotes  the  whole  vestment  of  the 
high  priest,  yet  without  more  exact  distinction.  But  the 
Targum  translates  *Q  with  K"iOK  (ora  ==  fimbria)  —  a  word 
which  is  related  to  N"^**.  agnus,  like  a>a  to  oi'9.  This  wa  is  used 
both  of  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  a  garment.  Accordingly 
Apollinaris  and  the  Latin  versions  understand  the  eVt  tt]v  coav 
of  the  LXX.  of  the  hem  (in  or  am  vestimenti)  ;  Theodore  t, 
on  the  other  hand,  understands  it  to  mean  the  upper  edging : 
&av  i/cdXeaev  0  KaXovfJLev  TrepLTpa^rjXLov,  tovto  Se  ko\  6  'AfevXa? 
arofia  iv$vfJL<iTG)v  etprjtce.  So  also  De  Sacy  :  sur  le  Lord  de  son 
vetement,  c1 est-a-dire,  sur  le  haul  de  ses  habits  pontificaux.  The 
decision  of  the  question  depends  upon  the  aim  of  this  and  the 
following  figure  in  ver.  3.  If  we  compare  the  two  figures,  we 
find  that  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  the  uniting  power  of 
brotherly  feeling,  as  that  which  unites  in  heart  and  soul  those 
who  are  most  distant  from  one  another  locally,  and  also  brings 
them  together  in  outward  circumstance.  If  this  is  the  point 
of  the  comparison,  then  Aaron's  beard  and  the  hem  of  his 
garments  stand  just  as  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another  as 
the  dew  of  Hermon  and  the  mountains  of  Zion.  *fi  is  not  the 
collar  above,  which  gives  no  advance,  much  less  the  antithesis 
of  two  extremes,  but  the  hem  at  the  bottom  (cf.  »§«*,  Ex.  xxvi. 
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4,  of  the  edge  of  a  curtain).  It  is  also  clear  that  Tj*$  cannot 
now  refer  to  the  beard  of  Aaron,  either  as  flowing  down  over 
the  upper  border  of  his  robe,  or  as  flowing  down  upon  its  hem  ; 
it  must  refer  to  the  oil,  for  peaceable  love  that  brings  the  most 
widely  separated  together  is  likened  to  the  oil.  This  reference 
is  also  more  appropriate  to  the  style  of  the  onward  movement 
of  the  gradual  Psalms,  and  is  confirmed  by  ver.  3,  where  it 
refers  to  the  dew,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  oil  in  the  other 
metaphor.  When  brethren  united  in  harmonious  love  also 
meet  together  in  one  place,  as  is  the  case  in  Israel  at  the  great 
Feasts,  it  is  as  when  the  holy,  precious  chrism,  breathing  forth 
the  blended  odour  of  many  spices,  upon  the  head  of  Aaron 
trickles  down  upon  his  beard,  and  from  thence  to  the  extreme 
end  of  his  vestment.  It  becomes  thoroughly  perceptible,  and 
also  outwardly  visible,  that  Israel,  far  and  near,  is  pervaded  by 
one  spirit  and  bound  together  in  unity  of  spirit. 

This  uniting  spirit  of  brotherly  love  is  now  symbolized  also 
by  the  dew  of  Hermon,  which  descends  in  drops  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion.  "  What  we  read  in  the  133d  Psalm  of 
the  dew  of  Hermon  descending  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion," 
says  Van  de  Velde  in  his  Travels  (Bd.  i.  S.  97),  "  is  now 
become  quite  clear  to  me.  Here,  as  I  sat  at  the  foot  of  Her- 
mon, I  understood  how  the  water-drops  which  rose  from  its 
forest-mantled  heights,  and  out  of  the  highest  ravines,  which 
are  filled  the  whole  year  round  with  snow,  after  the  sun's  rays 
have  attenuated  them  and  moistened  the  atmosphere  with  them, 
descend  at  evening-time  as  a  heavy  dew  upou  the  lower  moun- 
tains which  lie  round  about  as  its  spurs.  One  ought  to  have 
seen  Hermon  with  its  white-golden  crown  glistening  aloft  in 
the  blue  sky,  in  order  to  be  able  rightly  to  understand  the 
figure.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  country  is  so  heavy  a  dew  per- 
ceptible as  in  the  districts  near  to  Hermon."  To  this  dew  the 
poet  likens  brotherly  love.  This  is  as  the  dew  of  Hermon  :  of 
such  pristine  freshness  and  thus  refreshing,  possessing  such 
pristine  power  and  thus  quickening,  thus  born  from  above 
(ex.  3)?  and  in  fact  like  the  dew  of  Hermon  which  comes 
down  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion — a  feature  in  the  picture 
which  is  taken  from  the  natural  reality;  for  an  abundant  dew, 
when  warm  days  have  preceded,  might  very  well  be  diverted 
to  Jerusalem   by  the  operation  of   the  cold   current  of   air 
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sweeping  down  from  the  north  over  Hermon.  We  know, 
indeed,  from  our  own  experience  how  far  oft*  a  cold  air  coming 
from  the  Alps  is  perceptible  and  produces  its  effects.  The 
figure  of  the  poet  is  therefore  as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful. When  brethren  bound  together  in  love  also  meet 
together  in  one  place,  and  in  fact  when  brethren  out  of  the 
north  unite  with  brethren  in  the  south  in  Jerusalem,  the  city 
which  is  the  mother  of  all,  at  the  great  Feasts,  it  is  as  when 
the  dew  of  Mount  Hermon,  which  is  covered  with  deep,  almost 
eternal  snow,*  descends  upon  the  bare,  unfruitful — and  there- 
fore longing  for  such  quickening — mountains  round  about 
Zion.  In  Jerusalem  must  love  and  all  that  is  good  meet. 
For  there  (Dtp  as  in  cxxxii.  17)  hath  Jahve  commanded  (H}¥  as 
in  Lev.  xxv.  21,  cf.  Ps.  xlii.  9,  lxviii.  29)  the  blessing,  i.e,  there 
allotted  to  the  blessing  its  rendezvous  and  its  place  of  issue. 
nrnarrrtK  is  appositionally  explained  by  D^n  :  life  is  the  sub- 
stance and  goal  of  the  blessing,  the  possession  of  all  pos- 
sessions, the  blessing  of  all  blessings.  The  closing  words 
Wtyrriy  (cf.  xxviii.  9)  belong  to  rn? :  such  is  God's  inviolable, 
ever-enduring  order. 
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NIGHT-WATCH  GREETING  AND  COUNTER-GREETING. 

The  Call 

1  BEHOLD,  bless  ye  Jahve,  all  ye  servants  of  Jahve, 
Who  serve  in  the  house  of  Jahve  by  night ! 

2  Lift  up  your  hands  to  the  sanctuary 
And  bless  ye  Jahve  ! 


*  A  Hauranitish  poem  in  Wetzstein's   Lieder - Sammlungen  begins: 

"A-^    ij^   er*  I  *>]/-    U-ds    e^JJ!>  db^Ull,  "  Yesterday 

there  blew  across  to  me  a  spark  |  from  the  lofty  snow-mountain  (the 
Hermon),"  on  which  the  commentator  dictated  to  him  the  remark,  that 
*jj&i  the  glowing  spark,  is  either  the  snow-capped  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain glowing  in  the  morning  sun  or  a  burning  cold  breath  of  air,  for  one 

says  in  everyday  life  j^  £*dl,  the  frost  burns  \yid.  note  to  cxxi.  6]. 
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The  Answer. 

3  Jahve  Hess  thee  out  of  Zion, 
The  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 

This  Psalm  consists  of  a  greeting,  vers.  1,  2,  and  the 
reply  thereto.  The  greeting  is  addressed  to  those  priests  and 
Levites  who  have  the  night-watch  in  the  Temple  ;  and  this 
antiphon  is  purposely  placed  at  the  end  of  the  collection  of 
Songs  of  degrees  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  a  final  beracha. 
In  this  sense  Luther  styles  this  Psalm  epiphonema  superiorum. 
It  is  also  in  other  respects  (yid.  Symbolce,  p.  66)  an  appropriate 
finale. 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  Psalm  begins,  like  its  predecessor,  with 
H3n  ;  there  it  directs  attention  to  an  attractive  phenomenon, 
here  to  a  duty  which  springs  from  the  office.  For  that  it  is 
not  the  persons  frequenting  the  Temple  who  are  addressed  is 
at  once  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  tarrying  of  these  in  the 
Temple  through  the  night,  when  such  a  thing  did  actually  occur 
(Luke  ii.  37),  was  only  an  exception.  And  then,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  1EV  is  the  customary  word  for  the  service 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  Deut.  x.  8,  xviii.  7,  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
30,  2  Chron.  xxix.  11  (cf.  on  Isa.  lxi.  10,  and  Ps.  ex.  4),  which 
is  also  continued  in  the  night,  1  Chron.  ix.  33.  Even  the 
Targum  refers  ver.  lb  to  the  Temple-watch.  In  the  second 
Temple  the  matter  was  arranged  thus.  After  midnight  the 
chief  over  the  gate-keepers  took  the  keys  of  the  inner  Temple 
and  went  with  some  of  the  priests  through  the  little  wicket  of 
the  Fire  Gate  (npl&n  rvn  *w).  In  the  inner  court  this  patrol 
divided  into  two  companies,  each  with  a  burning  torch ;  one 
company  turned  west,  the  other  east,  and  so  they  compassed  the 
court  to  see  whether  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  service 
of  the  dawning  day.  At  the  bakers'  chamber,  in  which  the 
Mincha  of  the  high  priest  was  baked  (pivnn  W  rott6),  they 
met  with  the  cry :  All  is  well.  In  the  meanwhile  the  rest 
of  the  priests  also  arose,  bathed,  and  put  on  their  garments. 
Then  they  went  into  the  stone  chamber  (one  half  of  which 
was  the  place  of  session  of  the  Sanhedrim),  where,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  chief  over  the  drawing  of  the  lots  and 
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of  a  judge,  around  whom  stood  all  the  priests  in  their  robes  of 
office  the  functions  of  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the  coming 
day  were  assigned  to  them  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9).  Accordingly 
Tholuck,  with  Koster,  regards  vers.  1  sq.  and  3  as  the  antiphon 
of  the  Temple-watch  going  off  duty  and  those  coming  on.  It 
might  also  be  the  call  and  counter-call  with  which  the  watch- 
men greeted  one  another  when  they  met.  But  according  to 
the  general  keeping  of  the  Psalm,  vers.  1  sq.  have  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  call  to  devotion  and  intercession,  which  the  con- 
gregation addresses  to  the  priests  and  Levites  entrusted  with 
the  night-service  in  the  Temple.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
"in  the  nights"  can  be  equivalent  to  "early  and  late."  If 
the  Psalter  contains  Morning  Psalms  (iii.,  lxiii.)  and  Evening 
Psalms  (iv.,  cxli.),  why  should  it  then  not  contain  a  vigil 
Psalm  I  On  this  very  ground  Venema's  idea  too,  that  ni?^3  is 
syncopated  from  Hi^na,  "  with  Hallels,  i.e.  praises,"  is  useless. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  drawing  iv'raU  vvgcv,  as  the  LXX. 
does,  to  ver.  2,*  or,  what  would  be  more  natural,  to  the  *3?3  that 
opens  the  Psalm,  since  it  is  surely  not  strange  that,  so  long  as 
the  sanctuary  was  standing,  a  portion  of  the  servants  of  God 
who  ministered  in  it  had  to  remain  up  at  night  to  guard  it,  and 
to  see  to  it  that  nothing  was  wanting  in  the  preparations  for 
the  early  service.  That  this  ministering  watching  should  be 
combined  with  devotional  praying  is  the  purport  of  the  admo- 
nition in  ver.  2.  Raising  suppliant  hands  (DJT.j  negligently 
written  for  B^T)  towards  the  Most  Holy  Place  (ra  ayia),  they 
are  to  bless  Jahve.  Bhp  (according  to  B.  Sota  39a,  the  accu- 
sative of  definition :  in  holiness,  i.e.  after  washing  of  hands),  in 
view  of  xxviii.  2,  v.  8,  cxxxviii.  2  (cf.  Dri  in  Hab.  iii.  10),  has 
to  be  regarded  as  the  accusative  of  the  direction. 

Ver.  3.  Calling  thus  up  to  the  Temple-hill,  the  church 
receives  from  above  the  benedictory  counter-greeting :  Jahve 
bless  thee  out  of  Zion  (as  in  cxxviii.  5),  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  (as  in  cxv.  15,  cxxi.  2,  cxxiv.  8).  From  the  time 
of  Num.  vi.  24  jebardchja  is  the  ground-form  of  the  priestly 
benediction.  It  is  addressed  to  the  church  as  one  person,  and 
to  each  individual  in  this  united,  unit-like  church. 


1  The  LXX.  adjusts  the  shortening  of  ver.  1&  arising  from  this,  by 
rw.ding  wr6$  TT3  nTOfO  'fl  JVM  DHDJW1  after  cxxxv.  2. 
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FOUR-VOICED  HALLELUJAH  TO  THE  GOD  OF  ISRAEL,  THE 

GOD  OF  GODS* 

Hallelujah. 

1  PRAISE  ye  the  Narne  of  Jahve, 
Praise  ye,  O  ye  servants  of  Jahve, 

2  Who  stand  in  the  house  of  Jahve, 

In  the  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God ! 

3  Praise  ye  Jah,  for  Jahve  is  good  ; 
Harp  unto  His  Name,  for  it  is  lovely ; 

4  For  Jacob  hath  Jah  chosen  for  Himself, 
Israel  as  His  possession, 

5  For  I  know  that  Jahve  is  great 
And  our  Lord  above  all  gods, 

6  All  that  Jahve  willeth  He  carrieth  out 
In  heaven  and  upon  earth, 

In  the  seas  and  in  all  the  depths ; 

7  Who  bringeth  the  vapours  up  from  the  end  of  the  earth, 
He  maketh  lightnings  for  the  rain, 

Who  bringeth  forth  wind  out  of  His  treasuries. 

8  Who  smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt 
From  man  down  to  the  cattle, 

9  Sent  signs  and  wonders 

Into  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Egypt, 
Against  Pharaoh  and  all  his  servants  1 

10  Who  smote  great  nations 
And  slew  mighty  kings, 

11  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
And  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 

And  all  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan ; 

12  And  gave  over  their  land  as  a  heritage, 
As  a  heritage  to  Israel  His  people. 

13  Jahve,  Thy  Name  endureth  for  ever, 
Thy  memorial,  Jahve,  unto  all  generations. 
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14  For  Jahve  will  render  justice  to  His  people, 
And  repent  Himself  concerning  His  servants. 

15  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold, 
The  work  of  men's  hands. 

16  A  mouth  have  they  and  cannot  speak, 
Eyes  have  they  and  cannot  see, 

17  Ears  have  they  and  cannot  hear, 

Nor  is  there  any  breath  at  all  in  their  mouth. 

18  Like  unto  them  must  they  who  made  them  become, 
Every  one  who  trusted  in  them. 

19  0  house  of  Israel,  bless  ye  Jahve ! 
O  house  of  Aaron,  bless  ye  Jahve ! 

20  O  house  of  Levi,  bless  ye  Jahve ! 
Ye  who  fear  Jahve,  bless  Jahve ! — 

21  Blessed  be  Jahve  out  of  Zion, 
Who  dwelleth  in  Jerusalem, 

Hallelujah ! 

Ps.  cxxxv.  is  here  and  there  (vid.  Tosefoth  Pesachim  117a) 
taken  together  with  Ps.  cxxxiv.  as  one  Psalm.  The  combining 
of  Ps.  cxv.  with  cxiv.  is  a  misapprehension  caused  by  the  in- 
scriptionless  character  of  Ps.  cxv.,  whereas  Ps.  cxxxv.  and 
cxxxiv.  certainly  stand  in  connection  with  one  another.  For 
the  Hallelujah  Ps.  cxxxv.  is,  as  the  mutual  relation  between 
the  beginning  and  close  of  Ps.  cxxxiv.  shows,  a  Psalm-song 
expanded  out  of  this  shorter  hymn,  that  is  in  part  drawn  from 
Ps.  cxv. 

It  is  a  Psalm  in  the  mosaic  style.  Even  the  Latin  poet 
Lucilius  transfers  the  figure  of  mosaic-work  to  style,  when  he 
says :  quam  lepide  lexeis  compostos  ut  tesserulce  omnes  ...  In 
the  case  of  Ps.  cxxxv.  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  met 
with  this  kind  of  style.  We  have  already  had  a  glimpse  of  it 
in  Ps.  xcvii.  and  xcviii.  These  Psalms  were  composed  more 
especially  of  deutero-Isaianic  passages,  whereas  Ps.  cxxxv. 
takes  its  tesserulce  out  of  the  Law,  Prophets,  and  Psalms. 

Vers.  1-4.    The  beginning  is  taken  from  cxxxiv.  1 ;  ver.  2b 
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ills  cwi.  19  (cf.  xeii.  14)  ;  and  ver.  4  is  an  echo  of  Deut. 
vii.  6.  The  servants  of  Jahve  to  whom  the  summons  is  ad- 
dressed, are  not,  as  in  cxxxiv.  1  sq.,  His  official  servants  in 
particular,  but  according  to  ver.  2b,  where  the  courts,  in  the 
plural,  are  allotted  to  them  as  their  standing-place,  and  accord- 
ing to  vers.  19,  20,  those  who  fear  Him  as  a  body.  The  three- 
fold Jahve  at  the  beginning  is  then  repeated  in  Jdh  (WJ  vSjn,  cf . 
note  *  to  civ.  35),  Jahve,  and  Jdh.  The  subject  of  cyj  *?  is 
by  no  means  Jahve  (Hupfeld),  whom  they  did  not  dare  to  call 
D^JJJ  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  either  the  Name,  according  to 
liv.  8  (Luther,  Hitzig),  or,  which  is  favoured  by  cxlvii.  1  (cf. 
Prov.  xxii.  18),  the  praising  of  His  Name  (Apollinaris :  eVet 
roBe  icaXov  aefoeiv)  :  His  Name  to  praise  is  a  delightful  employ, 
which  is  incumbent  on  Israel  as  the  people  of  His  choice  and 
of  His  possession. 

Vers.  5-7.  The  praise  itself  now  begins.  *3  in  ver.  4a  set 
forth  the  ground  of  the  pleasant  duty,  and  the  \D  that  begins 
this  strophe  confirms  that  which  warrants  the  summons  out  of 
the  riches  of  the  material  existing  for  such  a  hymn  of  praise. 
Worthy  is  He  to  be  praised,  for  Israel  knows  full  well  that 
He  who  hath  chosen  it  is  the  God  of  gods.  The  beginning 
is  taken  from  cxv.  3,  and  ver.  7  from  Jer.  x.  13  (li.  16). 
Heaven,  earth,  and  water  are  the  three  kingdoms  of  created 
things,  as  in  Ex.  xx.  4.  K^J  signifies  that  which  is  lifted  up, 
ascended ;  here,  as  in  Jeremiah,  a  cloud.  The  meaning  of 
nb>y  "i^?-  ^i?"!?  is  not:  He  makes  lightnings  into  rain,  i.e. 
resolves  them  as  it  were  into  rain,  which  is  unnatural ;  but 
either  according  to  Zech.  x.  1 :  He  produces  lightnings  in  be- 
half of  rain,  in  order  that  the  rain  may  pour  down  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  or  poetically :  He  makes 
lightnings  for  the  rain,  so  that  the  rain  is  announced  (Apolli- 
naris) and  accompanied  by  them.  Instead  of  tttfiD  (cf.  lxxviii. 
16,  cv.  43),  which  does  not  admit  of  the  retreating  of  the  tone, 
the  expression  is  N-flB,  the  ground-form  of  the  part.  Hiph.  for 
plurals  like  D^np,  DWnp,  D^WP,  perhaps  not  without  being 
influenced  by  the  N¥W  in  Jeremiah,  for  it  is  not  NViD  from 
K*D  that  signifies  "producing,"  but  Knft»=p'BD.  The  meta- 
phor of  the  treasuries  is  like  Job  xxxviii.  22.  What  is  intended 
is  the  fulness  of  divine  power,  in  which  lie  the  grounds  of  the 
origin  and  the  impulses  of  all  things  in  nature. 
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Vers.  8,  9.    Worthy  is  He  to  be  praised,  for  He  is  the 
Redeemer  out  of  Egypt.    ^n?  as  in  cxvi.  19,  cf.  cv.  27. 

Vers.  10-12.  Worthy  is  He  to  be  praised,  for  He  is  the 
Conqueror  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  In  connection  with  ver.  10 
one  is  reminded  of  Deut.  iv.  38,  vii.  1,  ix.  1,  xi.  23,  Josh,  xxiii. 
9.  tfsn  0^3  are  here  not  many,  but  great  peoples  (cf.  Dy^a  in 
cxxxvi.  17),  since  the  parallel  word  D*p«fg  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended of  a  powerful  number,  but  of  powerful  might  (cf.  Isa. 
liii.  12).  As  to  the  rest  also,  the  poet  follows  the  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy:  viz.  ntei>pD  W>  as  in  Deut.  iii.  21,  and  njnj  fru  as  in 
Deut.  iv.  38  and  other  passages.  It  is  all  Deuteronomic  with 
the  exception  of  the  B>,  and  the  5>  in  ver.  11  as  the  nota  accus. 
(as  in  cxxxvi.  19  sq.,  cf.  lxix.  6,  cxvi.  16,  cxxix.  3) ;  the  con- 
struction of  a^n  is  just  as  Aramaizing  in  Job  v.  2,  2  Sam.  iii. 
30  (where  vers.  30,  31,  like  vers.  36,  37,  are  a  later  explana- 
tory addition).  The  Jnn  alternating  with  nsn  is,  next  to  the 
two  kings,  also  referred  to  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan,  viz.  their 
inhabitants.     Og  was  also  an  Amoritish  king,  Deut.  iii.  8. 

Vers.  13,  14.  This  God  who  rules  so  praise  worthily  in  the 
universe  and  in  the  history  of  Israel  is  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  Just  as  ver.  13  (cf.  cii.  13)  is  taken  from 
Ex.  iii.  15,  so  ver.  14  is  taken  from  Deut.  xxxii.  36,  cf.  xc.  13, 
and  vid.  on  Heb.  x.  30,  31  (vol.  ii.  191). 

Vers.  15-18.  For  the  good  of  His  proved  church  He  ever 
proves  Himself  to  be  the  Living  God,  whereas  idols  and  idol- 
worshippers  are  vain — throughout  following  cxv.  4-8,  but  with 
some  abridgments.  Here  only  the  *]K  used  as  a  particle  recalls 
what  is  said  there  of  the  organ  of  smell  (*)**)  of  the  idols  that 
smells  not,  just  as  the  HVi  which  is  here  (as  in  Jer.  x.  14)  denied 
to  the  idols  recalls  the  nnn  denied  to  them  there.  It  is  to  be 
rendered :  also  there  is  not  a  being  of  breath,  i.e.  there  is  no 
breath  at  all,  not  a  trace  thereof,  in  their  mouth.  It  is  different 
in  1  Sam.  xxi.  9,  where  B*  T**  (not  T«)  is  meant  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  Aramaic  1VK  PK,  num  (an)  est;  TK  is  North-Pale- 
stinian, and  equivalent  to  the  interrogatory  DK  (after  which 
the  Targum  renders  JVK  w). 

Vers.  19-21.  A  call  to  the  praise  of  Jahve,  who  is  exalted 
above  the  gods  of  the  nations,  addressed  to  Israel  as  a  whole, 
rounds  off  the  Psalm  by  recurring  to  its  beginning.  The  three- 
fold call  in  cxv.  9-1 1>  cxviii.  2-4,  is  rendered  fourfold  here  by 
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the  introduction  of  the  house  of  the  Levites,  and  the  wishing  of 
a  blessing  in  exxxiv.  3  is  turned  into  an  ascription  of  praise. 
Zion,  whence  Jahve's  self-attestation,  so  rich  in  power  and 
loving-kindness,  is  spread  abroad,  is  also  to  be  the  place  whence 
His  glorious  attestation  by  the  mouth  of  men  is  spread  abroad. 
History  has  realized  this. 

PSALM  CXXXVI. 

O  GIVE  THANKS  UNTO  THE  LORD,  FOR  HE  IS  GOOD. 

1  GIVE  thanks  unto  Jahve,  for  He  is  good, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

2  Give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  gods, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

3  Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  of  lords — 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

4  To  Him  who  alone  doeth  great  wonders, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

5  To  Him  who  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

6  To  Him  who  stretched  out  the  earth  above  the  waters — 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

7  To  Him  who  made  great  lights, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

8  The  sun  for  dominion  by  day, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

9  The  moon  and  stars  for  dominions  by  night — 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

10  To  Him  who  smote  the  Egyptians  in  their  first-born, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

11  And  brought  forth  Israel  out  of  their  midst, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

12  With  a  strong  hand  and  a  stretched-out  arm — 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

13  To  Him  who  divided  the  Red  Sea  into  parts, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 
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14  And  made  Israel  to  pass  through  in  the  midst  of  it, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever, 

15  And  overthrew  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Bed  Sea — 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

16  To  Him  who  led  His  people  in  the  desert, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

17  To  Him  who  smote  great  kings, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

18  And  slew  glorious  kings — 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

19  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

20  And  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

21  And  gave  their  land  as  a  heritage, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

22  As  a  heritage  to  Israel  His  servant — 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

23  Who  in  our  low  estate  remembered  us, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

24  And  redeemed  us  from  our  adversaries, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

25  Giving  bread  to  all  flesh — 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

26  Give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  heaven, 

For  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever. 

The  cry  cxxxv.  3,  Praise  ye  Jdh,  for  good  is  Jahve,  is  here 
followed  by  a  Hodu,  the  last  of  the  collection,  with  "  for  His 
goodness  endureth  for  ever"  repeated  twenty-six  times  as  a 
versus  intercalaris.  In  the  liturgical  language  this  Psalm  is 
called  par  excellence  the  great  Hallel,  for  according  to  its  broadest 
compass  the  great  Hallel  comprehends  Ps.  cxx.  to  cxxxvi.,* 


*  There  are  three  opinious  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  concerning  the 
compass  of  the  "  Great  Hallel,"  viz.  (1)  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  (2)  Ps.  cxxxv.  4-cxxxvi., 
(3)  Ps.  cxx.-cxxxvi. 
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whilst  the  Hallel  which  is  absolutely  so  called  extends  from 
Pa.  radii,  to  cxviii.  Down  to  ver.  18  the  song  and  counter- 
song  organize  themselves  into  hexastichic  groups  or  strophes, 
which,  however,  from  ver.  19  (and  therefore  from  the  point 
where  the  dependence  on  Ps.  cxxxv.,  already  begun  with  ver. 
17,  becomes  a  borrowing,  onwards)  pass  over  into  octastichs. 
In  Heidenheim's  Psalter  the  Psalm  appears  (after  Norzi)  in 
two  columns  (like  Deut.  ch.  xxxii.),  which  it  is  true  has  neither 
tradition  (yid.  on  Ps.  xviii.)  nor  mss.  precedent  in  its  favour, 
but  really  corresponds  to  its  structure. 

Vers.  1-9.  Like  the  preceding  Psalm,  this  Psalm  allies  itself 
to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Vers.  2a  and  3a  (God  of  gods 
and  Lord  of  lords)  are  taken  from  Deut.  x.  17  ;  ver.  12a  (with 
a  strong  hand  and  stretched-out  arm)  from  Deut.  iv.  34,  v.  15, 
and  frequently  (cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  21) ;  ver.  16a  like  Deut.  viii.  15 
(cf.  Jer.  ii;  6).  With  reference  to  the  Deuteronomic  colouring 
of  vers.  19-22,  vid.  on  cxxxv.  10-12 ;  also  the  expression 
u  Israel  His  servant "  recalls  Deut.  xxxii.  36  (cf.  cxxxv.  14,  xc. 
13),  and  still  more  Isa.  xl.— lxvi.,  where  the  comprehension  of 
Israel  under  the  unity  of  this  notion  has  its  own  proper  place. 
In  other  respects,  too,  the  Psalm  is  an  echo  of  earlier  model 
passages.  Who  alone  doeth  great  wonders  sounds  like  Ixxii.  18 
(lxxxvi.  10);  and  the  adjective  "great"  that  is  added  to  "won- 
ders" shows  that  the  poet  found  the  formula  already  in  exis- 
tence. In  connection  with  ver.  5a  he  has  Prov.  iii.  19  or  Jer. 
x.  12  in  his  mind  ;  njtoty  like  •"'P?^,  is  the  demiurgic  wisdom. 
Ver.  6a  calls  to  mind  Isa.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24 ;  the  expression  is 
"  above  the  waters,"  as  in  xxiv.  2  u  upon  the  seas,"  because  the 
water  is  partly  visible  and  partly  invisible  H.KJ  nnriD  (Ex.  xx.  4). 
The  plural  ^"pN,  luces,  instead  of  HhNDj  lumina  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxii. 
8,  "liN  ^^P),  is  without  precedent.  It  is  a  controverted  point 
whether  rhitf  in  Isa.  xxvi.  19  signifies  lights  (cf.  fl-ntt,  cxxxix. 
12)  or  herbs  (2  Kings  iv.  39).  The  plural  rnV^pp  is  also  rare 
(occurring  only  besides  in  cxiv.  2)  :  it  here  denotes  the  dominion 
of  the  moon  on  the  one  hand,  and  (going  beyond  Gen.  i.  16)  of 
the  stars  on  the  other.  n^.??,  like  ^s3,  is  the  second  member  of 
the  stat.  construct. 

Vers.  10-26.     Up  to  this  point  it  is  God  the  absolute  in 
general,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  the  celebration  of  whose 
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praise  they  are  summoned ;  and  from  this  point  onwards  the 
God  of  the  history  of  salvation.  In  ver.  13a  \T3  (instead  of  Vi?3, 
lxxviii.  13,  Ex.  xiv.  21,  Neh.  ix.  11)  of  the  dividing  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  peculiar;  D^J|  (Gen.  xv.  17,  side  by  side  with  B^rja) 
are  the  pieces  or  parts  of  a  thing  that  is  cut  up  into  pieces. 
TJB  is  a  favourite  word  taken  from  Ex.  xiv.  27.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  ruler  Pharaoh  (Herodotus 
also,  ii.  Ill,  calls  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  the  son  of  Sesostris- 
Eameses  Miumun,  not  Mevo$6a<;,  as  he  is  properly  called,  but 
absolutely  Qeptiv),  vid.  on  lxxiii.  22.  After  the  God  to  whom 
the  praise  is  to  be  ascribed  has  been  introduced  with  ?  by  always 
fresh  attributes,  the  ?  before  the  names  of  Sihon  and  of  Og  is 
perplexing.  The  words  are  taken  over,  as  are  the  six  lines  of 
vers.  17a-22a  in  the  main,  from  cxxxv.  10-12,  with  only  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  expression.  In  ver.  23  the  continued 
influence  of  the  construction  ?  Vita  is  at  an  end.  The  connection 
by  means  of  #  (cf.  cxxxv.  8,  10)  therefore  has  reference  to  the 
preceding  u  for  His  goodness  endureth  for  ever."  The  language 
here  has  the  stamp  of  the  latest  period.  It  is  true  "i?J  with 
Lamed  of  the  object  is  used  even  in  the  earliest  Hebrew,  but 
bzv  is  only  authenticated  by  Eccles.  x.  6,  and  PIS,  to  break 
loose  =  to  rescue  (the  customary  Aramaic  word  for  redemption), 
by  Lam.  v.  8,  just  as  in  the  closing  verse,  which  recurs  to  the 
beginning,  "  God  of  heaven  "  is  a  name  for  God  belonging  to 
the  latest  literature,  Neh.  i.  4,  ii.  4.  In  ver.  23  the  praise 
changes  suddenly  to  that  which  has  been  experienced  very 
recently.  The  attribute  in  ver.  25a  (cf.  cxlvii.  9,  cxlv.  15) 
leads  one  to  look  back  to  a  time  in  which  famine  befell  them 
together  with  slavery. 


PSALM  CXXXVII 

BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON. 

1  BY  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  and  wept, 
When  we  remembered  Zion. 

2  Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 
We  hung  our  citherns. 
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3  For  there  our  oppressors  asked  of  us 
The  words  of  songs, 

And  our  tormentors  joy : 
Sing  us  a  song  of  Zion ! 

4  How  are  we  to  sing  Jahve's  song3 
Upon  strange  soil  ?  ! 

5  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
Let  my  right  hand  become  lame! 

6  Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 

If  I  do  not  set  Jerusalem 
Above  all  my  joys ! 

7  Remember,  Jahve,  the  children  of  Edom 
In  the  day  of  Jerusalem, 

Who  said :  Raze,  raze  it 
Even  to  the  foundation ! 

8  O  daughter  of  Babylon,  thou  wasted  one,  blessed  is  he  who 

giveth  thee  thy  reward, 
Which  thou  hast  merited  for  us ! 

9  Blessed  is  he  who  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones 
Against  the  rock  I 

The  Hallelujah  Ps.  cxxxv.  and  the  Hodu  Ps.  cxxxvi.  are 
followed  by  a  Psalm  which  glances  back  into  the  time  of  the 
Exile,  when  such  cheerful  songs  as  they  once  sang  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  music  of  the  Levites  at  the  worship  of 
God  on  Mount  Zion  were  obliged  to  be  silent.  It  is  anony- 
mous. The  inscription  Tat  Aavlh  (&ia)  'lepeplov  found  in 
codices  of  the  LXX.,  which  is  meant  to  say  that  it  is  a  Davidic 
song  coming  from  the  heart  of  Jeremiah,*  is  all  the  more 
erroneous  as  Jeremiah  never  was  one  of  the  Babylonian  exiles. 

The  &>,  which  is  repeated  three  times  in  vers.  8  sq.,  corre- 


*  Reversely  Ellies  du  Pin  (in  the  preface  of  his  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs 
Iscclesiastiques)  says :  Le  Pseaume  136  porte  le  nom  de  David  et  de  Jeremie^ 
ce  quHlfaut  apparement  entendre  ainsi:  Pseaume  de  Jeremie/ait  a  Vimitation 
de  David. 
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sponds  to  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Psalm  which  is 
required  by  its  contents.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  paragogic 
i  in  the  future  in  ver.  6.  But  in  other  respects  the  language  is 
classic ;  and  the  rhythm,  at  the  beginning  softly  elegiac,  then 
more  and  more  excited,  and  abounding  in  guttural  and  sibilant 
sounds,  is  so  expressive  that  scarcely  any  Psalm  is  so  easily  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  as  this,  which  is  so  pictorial  even  in  sound. 
The  metre  resembles  the  elegiac  as  it  appears  in  the  so- 
called  caesura  schema  of  the  Lamentations  and  in  the  cadence 
of  Isa.  xvi.  9,  10,  which  is  like  the  Sapphic  strophe.  Every 
second  line  corresponds  to  the  pentameter  of  the  elegiac  metre. 

Vers.  1-6.  Beginning  with  perfects,  the  Psalm  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  Psalm  not  belonging  to  the  Exile,  but 
written  in  memory  of  the  Exile.  The  bank  of  a  river,  like  the 
seashore,  is  a  favourite  place  of  sojourn  of  those  whom  deep 
grief  drives  forth  from  the  bustle  of  men  into  solitude.  The 
boundary  line  of  the  river  gives  to  solitude  a  safe  back ;  the 
monotonous  splashing  of  the  waves  keeps  up  the  dull,  melancholy 
alternation  of  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sight  of  the  cool,  fresh  water  exercises  a  soothing  influence  upon 
the  consuming  fever  within  the  heart.  The  rivers  of  Babylon 
are  here  those  of  the  Babylonian  empire:  not  merely  the 
Euphrates  with  its  canals,  and  the  Tigris,  but  also  the  Chaboras 
(Chebar)  and  Eulaeos  ('  Ulai)^  on  whose  lonesome  banks  Ezekiel 
(ch.  i.  3)  and  Daniel  (ch.  viii.  2)  beheld  divine  visions.  The 
D^  is  important :  there,  in  a  strange  land,  as  captives  under  the 
dominion  of  the  power  of  the  world.  And  D3  is  purposely 
chosen  instead  of  1 :  with  the  sitting  down  in  the  solitude  of  the 
river's  banks  weeping  immediately  came  on ;  when  the  natural 
scenery  around  contrasted  so  strongly  with  that  of  their  native 
land,  the  remembrance  of  Zion  only  forced  itself  upon  them  all 
the  more  powerfully,  and  the  pain  at  the  isolation  from  their 
home  would  have  all  the  freer  course  where  no  hostilely  obser- 
vant eyes  were  present  to  suppress  it.  The  willow  (n??SV)  and 
viburnum,  those  trees  which  are  associated  with  flowing  water 
in  hot  low-lying  districts,  are  indigenous  in  the  richly  watered 
lowlands  of  Babylonia,     my  (nrw),  if  one  and  the  same  with 

t-^i,  is  not  the  willow,  least  of  all  the  weeping-willow,  which  is 
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called  safsdf  mustahi  in  Arabic,  u  the  bending-down  willow," 
but  the  viburnum  with  dentate  leaves,  described  by  Wetzstein 
on  Isa.  xliv.  4.  The  Talmud  even  distinguishes  between  tsaph- 
Uapha  and  'araba,  but  without  our  being  able  to  obtain  any  sure 
botanic  picture  from  it.  The  »"1?"]V,  whose  branches  belong  to  the 
constituents  of  the  lulab  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii. 
40),  is  understood  of  the  crack-willow  \_Salix  fragilis],  and  even 
in  the  passage  before  us  is  surely  not  distinguished  with  such 
botanical  precision  but  that  the  gharab  and  willow  together  with 
the  weeping-willow  (Salix  Babylonica)  might  be  comprehended 
under  the  word  fi^ny.  On  these  trees  of  the  country  abounding 
in  streams  the  exiles  hung  their  citherns.  The  time  to  take 
delight  in  music  was  past,  for  iiovaiKcb  iv  ireuOet  aKcupos  8cr]- 
7770^9,  Sir.  xxii.  6.  Joyous  songs,  as  the  word  "W  designates 
them,  were  ill  suited  to  their  situation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  n3  in  ver.  3,  vers.  3  and  4  must 
be  taken  together.  They  hung  up  their  citherns ;  for  though 
their  lords  called  upon  them  to  sing  in  order  that  they  might 
divert  themselves  with  their  national  songs,  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  in  the  mind  for  singing  songs  as  they  once  resounded 
at  the  divine  services  of  their  native  land.  The  LXX.,  Tar- 
gum,  and  Syriac  take  ^vpto  as  a  synonym  of  ^?i^,  synonymous 
with  W vw,  and  so,  in  fact,  that  it  signifies  not,  like  5yiB>,  the 
spoiled  and  captive  one,  but  the  spoiler  and  he  who  takes  others 
prisoners.  But  there  is  no  Aramaic  /W  =  .W.  It  might  more 
readily  be  referred  back  to  a  Poel  b?)P\  (=  ty>!?)>  to  disappoint, 
deride  (Hitzig)  ;  but  the  usage  of  the  language  does  not  favour 
this,  and  a  stronger  meaning  for  the  word  would  be  welcome. 
Either  TptosrWrujlj  like  ^^p,  cii.  9,  signifies  the  raving  one, 
i.e.  a  bloodthirsty  man  or  a  tyrant,  or  from  by,  ejulare,  one  who 
causes  the  cry  of  woe  or  a  tormentor, — a  signification  which 
commends  itself  in  view  of  the  words  3^in  and  "JWfl,  which  are 
likewise  formed  with  the  preformative  n.  According  to  the 
sense  the  word  ranks  itself  with  an  Hiph.  Wn,  like  fij^,  nrDin, 
with  Tlfin  and  T^in,  in  a  mainly  abstract  signification  (Dietrich, 
Abhandlungen,  S.  160  f.).  The  *W  beside  "W*  is  used  as  in 
xxxv.  20,  lxv.  4,  cv.  27,  cxlv.  5,  viz.  partitively,  dividing  up  the 
genitival  notion  of  the  species :  words  of  songs  as  being  parts 
or  fragments  of  the  national  treasury  of  song,  similar  to  "WB  a 
little  further  on,  on  which  Kosenmuller  correctly  says  :  sacrum 
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aliquod  carmen  ex  veteribus  Mis  suis  Sionicis.  With  the  ex- 
pression "  song  of  Zion  "  alternates  in  ver.  4  "  song  of  Jahve," 
which,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  27,  cf.  1  Chron.  xxv.  7,  denotes 
sacred  or  liturgical  songs,  that  is  to  say,  songs  belonging  to 
Psalm  poesy  (including  the  Cantica). 

Before  ver.  4  we  have  to  imagine  that  they  answered  the 
request  of  the  Babylonians  at  that  time  in  the  language  that 
follows,  or  thought  thus  within  themselves  when  they  withdrew 
themselves  from  them.  The  meaning  of  the  interrogatory  ex- 
clamation is  not  that  the  singing  of  sacred  songs  in  a  foreign 
land  (p&6  nyin)  is  contrary  to  the  law,  for  the  Psalms  con- 
tinued to  be  sung  even  during  the  Exile,  and  were  also  enriched 
by  new  ones.  But  the  shir  had  an  end  during  the  Exile,  in  so 
far  as  that  it  was  obliged  to  retire  from  publicity  into  the  quiet 
of  the  family  worship  and  of  the  houses  of  prayer,  in  order  that 
that  which  is  holy  might  not  be  profaned ;  and  since  it  was  not, 
as  at  home,  accompanied  by  the  trumpets  of  the  priests  and  the 
music  of  the  Levites,  it  became  more  recitative  than  singing 
properly  so  called,  and  therefore  could  not  afford  any  idea  of 
the  singing  of  their  native  land  in  connection  with  the  worship 
of  God  on  Zion.  From  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
present  and  the  former  times  the  people  of  the  Exile  had  in 
fact  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  sins,  in  order  that  they 
might  get  back  by  the  way  of  penitence  and  earnest  longing  to 
that  which  they  had  lost.  Penitence  and  home-sickness  were 
at  that  time  inseparable;  for  all  those  in  whom  the  remem- 
brance of  Zion  was  lost  gave  themselves  over  to  heathenism 
and  were  excluded  from  the  redemption.  The  poet,  translated 
into  the  situation  of  the  exiles,  and  arming  himself  against  the 
temptation  to  apostasy  and  the  danger  of  denying  God,  there- 
fore says :  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  WW  nii^ri.  napn  has 
been  taken  as  an  address  to  Jahve  :  obliviscaris  dexterce  meoa 
(e.g.  Wolfgang  Dachstein  in  his  song  "An  Wasserflussen  Baby- 
Ion"),  but  it  is  far  from  natural  that  Jerusalem  and  Jahve 
should  be  addressed  in  one  clause.  Others  take  H$&  as  the  sub- 
ject and  n3£Ti  transitively :  obliviscatur  dextera  mea,  scil.  artem 
psallendi  (Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Pagninus,  Grotius,  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  others)  ;  but  this  ellipsis  is  arbitrary,  and  the  inter- 
polation of  *?»  after  W.  (von  Ortenberg,  following  Olshausen) 
produces  an  inelegant  cadence.     Others  again  assign  a  passive 
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sense  to  ra^'n :  oblivioni  detur  (LXX.,  Italic,  Vulgate,  and 
Luther),  or  a  half-passive  sense,  in  oblivione  sit  (Jerome)  ;  but 
the  thought :  let  my  right  hand  be  forgotten,  is  awkward  and 
tame.  Obliviscatur  me  (Syriac,  Saadia,  and  the  Psalterium 
Romanum)  comes  nearer  to  the  true  meaning,  ro^'fl  is  to  be 
taken  reflexively :  obliviscatur  sui  ipsius,  let  it  forget  itself,  or 
its  service  (Amyraldus,  Schultens,  Ewald,  and  Hitzig),  which 
is  equivalent  to  let  it  refuse  or  fail,  become  lame,  become  be- 
numbed, much  the  same  as  we  say  of  the  arms  or  legs  that 

they  a  go  to  sleep,"  and  just  as  the  Arabic  ^uJ  signifies  both 

to  forget  and  to  become  lame  (cf.  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  921b). 
La  Harpe  correctly  renders :  0  Jerusalem  !  si  je  t'oublie  jamais, 
que  ma  main  oublie  aussi  le  mouvement !  Thus  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  vers.  5  and  6 :  My  tongue  shall  cleave  to 
my  palate  if  I  do  not  remember^  thee,  if  I  do  not  raise  Jeru- 
salem above  the  sum  of  my  joy.  ,??3J^  has  the  affixed  Chirek, 
with  which  these  later  Psalms  are  so  fond  of  adorning  them- 
selves. C&TI  is  apparently  used  as  in  cxix.  160  :  supra  summam 
(the  totality)  loztitiw  mea,  as  Coccejus  explains,  lue.  supra 
omnem  Icetitiam  meam.  But  why  not  then  more  simply  /b  ?y, 
above  the  totality?  tr'ao  here  signifies  not  fce(pd\aiov,  but 
/cecpaXi) :  if  I  do  not  place  Jerusalem  upon  the  summit  of  my 
joy,  i.e.  my  highest  joy ;  therefore,  if  I  do  not  cause  Jerusalem 
to  be  my  very  highest  joy.  His  spiritual  joy  over  the  city  of 
God  is  to  soar  above  all  earthly  joys. 

Vers.  7-9.  The  second  part  of  the  Psalm  supplicates 
vengeance  upon  Edom  and  Babylon.  We  see  from  Obadiah's 
prophecy,  which  is  taken  up  again  by  Jeremiah,  how  shame- 
fully the  Edomites,  that  brother-people  related  by  descent  to 
Israel  and  yet  pre-eminently  hostile  to  it,  behaved  in  connec- 
tion with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans  as 
their  malignant,  rapacious,  and  inhuman  helpers.  The  re- 
peated imper.  Piel  vty,  from  nny  (not  imper.  Kal  from  "ny,  which 
would  be  n'y),  ought  to  have  been  accented  on  the  ult. ;  it  is, 
however,  in  both  cases  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  the  pausal 

ny  (cf.  v3  in  xxxvii.  20,  and  also  lE>n?  Neh.  viii.  11)  giving  rise 
to  the  same  accentuation  of  the  other  (in  order  that  two  tone- 
syllables  might  not  come  together).  The  Pasek  also  stands 
between  the  two  repeated  words  in  order  that  they  may  be 
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duly  separated,  and  secures,  moreover,  to  the  guttural  initial 
of  the  second  viy  its  distinct  pronunciation  (cf .  Gen.  xxvi.  28 , 
Num.  xxxv.  16).T  It  is  to  be  construed :  lay  bare,  lay  bare  (as 
in  Hab.  iii.  13,  cf.  nja  in  Mic.  i.  6)  in  it  (Beth  of  the  place),  or 
in  respect  of  it  (Beth  of  the  object),  even  to  the  foundation,  i.e 
raze  it  even  to  the  ground,  leave  not  one  stone  upon  another. 
From  the  false  brethren  the  imprecation  turns  to  Babylon,  the 
city  of  the  imperial  power  of  the  world.  The  daughter,  Le, 
the  population,  of  Babylon  is  addressed  as  riWISfel.  It  certainly 
seems  the  most  natural  to  take  this  epithet  as  a  designation  of 
its  doings  which  cry  for  vengeance.  But  it  cannot  in  any  case 
be  translated:  thou  plunderer  (Syriac  like  the  Targum:  bozuzto; 
Symmachus  rj  X^o-t^'?),  for  "HP  does  not  mean  to  rob  and 
plunder,  but  to  offer  violence  and  to  devastate.  Therefore: 
thou  devastator ;  but  the  word  so  pointed  as  we  have  it  before 
us  cannot  have  this  signification :  it  ought  to  be  rnn^n,  like 
rnfaa  in  Jer.  iii.  7,  10,  or  fttntfn  (with  an  unchangeable  a), 
corresponding  to  the  Syriac  active  intensive  form  dluso,  op- 
pressor, gvdufo,   slanderer,   and    the   Arabic   likewise   active 

intensive  form  JLfili>  e.g.  fdshus,  a  boaster,  and  also  as  an 

adjective :  goz  fdshus,  empty  nuts,  cf.  K^PJ  =  PiPJ,  a  fowler, 
like  ndtur  (TittfcO),  a  field-watcher.  The  form  as  it  stands  is 
partic.  pass.,  and  signifies  nrpovevofxevixevr)  (Aquila),  vastata 
(Jerome).  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  said  in  the  sense  of 
vcstanda,  although  in  this  sense  of  a  part.  fut.  pass,  the  parti- 
ciples of  the  Niphal  (e.g.  xxii.  32,  cii.  19)  and  of  the  Pual 
(xviii.  4)  are  more  commonly  used.  It  cannot  at  any  rate 
signify  vastata  in  an  historical  sense,  with  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  by  Darius  Hystaspes  (Hengstenberg) ; 
for  ver.  7  only  prays  that  the  retribution  may  come :  it  cannot 
therefore  as  yet  have  been  executed;  but  if  mnp'n  signified  the 
already  devastated  one,  it  must  (at  least  in  the  main)  have  been 
executed  already.  It  might  be  more  readily  understood  as  a 
prophetical  representation  of  the  executed  judgment  of  devas- 
tation ;  but  this  prophetic  rendering  coincides  with  the  impre- 
cative :  the  imagination  of  the  Semite  when  he  utters  a  curse 
sees  the  future  as  a  realized  fact.  "  Didst  thou  see  the  smitten 
one  (madrub)"  i.e.  he  whom  God  must  smite?  Thus  the  Arab 
inquires  for  a  person  who  is  detested.     u  Pursue  him  who  is 
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sailed  (Hhak  el-ma  cliudJi)"  i.e.  him  whom  God  must  allow  thee 
to  seize  !  They  speak  thus  inasmuch  as  the  imagination  at 
once  anticipates  the  seizure  at  the  same  time  with  the  pursuit. 
Just  as  here  both  madrub  and  machddli  are  participles  of  Kal, 
so  therefore  TVVSVfSy  may  also  have  the  sense  of  vastanda  (which 
must  be  laid  waste!).  That  which  is  then  further  desired  for 
Babylon  is  the  requital  of  that  which  it  has  done  to  Israel,  Isa. 
xlvii.  G.  It  is  the  same  penal  destiny,  comprehending  the  chil- 
dren also,  which  is  predicted  against  it  in  Isa.  xiii.  1G— 18,  as 
that  which  was  to  be  executed  by  the  Medes.  The  young  chil- 
dren (with  reference  to  iviy,  TjfM,  vid.  on  viii.  3)  are  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  in  order  that  a  new  generation  may  not  raise  up  again 
the  world-wide  dominion  that  has  been  overthrown,  Isa.  xiv. 
21  sq.  It  is  zeal  for  God  that  puts  such  harsh  words  into  the 
mouth  of  the  poet.  "  That  which  is  Israel's  excellency  and 
special  good  fortune  the  believing  Israelite  desires  to  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  whole  world,  but  for  this  very  reason  he  desires 
to  see  the  hostility  of  the  present  world  of  nations  against  the 
church  of  God  broken  "  (Hofmann).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  "  blessed"  of  this  Psalm  is  not  suited 
to  the  mouth  of  the  New  Testament  church.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  church  as  yet  had  the  form  of  a  nation,  and  the 
loncrino;  for  the  revelation  of  divine  righteousness  clothed  itself 
accordingly  in  a  warlike  garb. 
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THE  MEDIATOR  AND  PERFECTER. 

1  I  WILL  give  thanks  unto  Thee  with  my  whole  heart, 
Before  the  gods  will  I  harp  unto  Thee. 

2  I  will  worship  towards  Thy  holy  Temple, 

And  give  thanks  unto  Thy  Name  because  of  Thy  mercy  and 

Thy  truth, 
That  Thou  hast  magnified  Thy  promise  above  all  Thy  Name. 

3  In  the  day  that  I  called  Thou  didst  answer  me, 

Thou  didst  inspire  me  with  courage — a  lofty  feeling  per- 
vaded my  soul. 
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4  All  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  Jahve, 
When  they  have  heard  the  utterances  of  Thy  mouth ; 

5  And  they  shall  sing  of  the  ways  of  Jahve, 
That  great  is  the  glory  of  Jahve : 

6  For  exalted  is  Jahve  and  He  seeth  the  lowly, 
And  the  proud  He  knoweth  well  afar  off. 

7  If  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  Thou  dost  revive  me, 
Over  the  wrath  of  mine  enemies  dost  Thou  stretch  forth 

Thy  hand, 
And  Thy  right  hand  saveth  me. 

8  Jahve  will  perfect  for  me ; 

Jahve,  Thy  mercy  endureth  for  ever, 

The  work  of  Thy  hands — Thou  wilt  not  forsake  it. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  the  praise  of  Jahve,  which 
according  to  cxxxvii.  3  was  obliged  to  be  dumb  in  the  presence 
of  the  heathen,  will,  according  to  cxxxviii.  5,  be  sung  by  the 
kings  of  the  heathen  themselves.  In  the  LXX.  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
side  by  side  with  tw  Aavih  also  has  the  inscription  'Iepe/jblov, 
and  Ps.  cxxxviii.  has  'Ayyalov  /ecu  Zayapiov.  Perhaps  these 
statements  are  meant  to  refer  back  the  existing  recension  of 
the  text  of  the  respective  Psalms  to  the  prophets  named  (yid. 
Kohler,  Haggaiy  S.  33).  From  the  fact  that  these  names  of 
psalmodists  added  by  the  LXX.  do  not  come  down  beyond 
Malachi,  it  follows  that  the  Psalm-collection  in  the  mind  of 
the  LXX.  was  made  not  later  than  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 

The  speaker  in  Ps.  cxxxviii.,  to  follow  the  lofty  expectation 
expressed  in  ver.  4,  is  himself  a  king,  and  according  to  the  in- 
scription, David.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  favour  his 
being  the  author;  the  Psalm  is,  in  respect  of  the  Davidic 
Psalms,  composed  as  it  were  out  of  the  soul  of  David — an  echo 
of  2  Sam.  ch.  vii.  (1  Chron.  ch.  xvii.).  The  superabundant 
promise  which  made  the  throne  of  David  and  of  his  seed  an 
eternal  throne  is  here  gratefully  glorified.  The  Psalm  can 
at  any  rate  be  understood,  if  with  Hengstenberg  we  suppose 
that  it  expresses  the  lofty  self-consciousness  to  which  David 
was  raised  after  victorious  battles,  when  he  humbly  ascribed  the 
glory  to  God  and  resolved  to  build  Him  a  Temple  in  place  of 
the  tent  upon  Zion. 
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Vers.  1,  2  The  poet  will  give  thanks  to  Him,  whom  he 
means  without  mentioning  Him  by  name,  for  His  mercy,  i.e. 
His  anticipating,  condescending  love,  and  for  His  truth,  i.e. 
truthfulness  and  faithfulness,  and  more  definitely  for  having 
magnified  His  promise  (rnT9^)  above  all  His  Name,  i.e.  that  He 
has  given  a  promise  which  infinitely  surpasses  everything  by 
which  He  has  hitherto  established  a  name  and  memorial  for 
Himself  ("P^3"PV,  with  0  instead  of  <7,  an  anomaly  that  is 
noted  by  the  Masora,  vid.  Baer's  Psalteriumy  p.  133).  If  the 
promise  by  the  mouth  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  ch.  vii.)  is  meant, 
then  we  may  compare  2  Sam.  vii.  21.  Tto,  ?na,  npia  are  re- 
peated in  that  promise  and  its  echo  coming  from  the  heart  of 
David  so  frequently,  that  this  TOWI  seems  like  a  hint  pointing 
to  that  history,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  crises  in  the 
history  of  salvation.  The  expression  Dt6n  ijj  also  becomes 
intelligible  from  this  history.  Ewald  renders  it:  ain  the  pre- 
sence of  God!"  which  is  surely  meant  to  say:  in  the  holy 
place  (De  Wette,  Olshausen).  But  "  before  God  will  I  sing 
praise  to  Thee  (O  God!)"— what  a  jumble!  The  LXX. 
renders  ivavriov  dyyeXcov,  which  is  in  itself  admissible  and 
full  of  meaning,*  but  without  coherence  in  the  context  of  the 
Psalm,  and  also  is  to  be  rejected  because  it  is  on  the  whole 
very  questionable  whether  the  Old  Testament  language  uses 
D\"6tf  thus,  without  anything  further  to  define  it,  in  the  sense 
of  u  angels."  It  might  be  more  readily  rendered  "  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gods,"  viz.  of  the  gods  of  the  peoples  (Hengsten- 
berg,  Hupfeld,  and  Hitzig) ;  but  in  order  to  be  understood  of 
gods  which  are  only  seemingly  such,  it  would  require  some 
addition.  Whereas  D\T>K  can  without  any  addition  denote  the 
magisterial  possessors  of  the  dignity  that  is  the  type  of  the 
divine,  as  follows  from  lxxxii.  1  (cf.  xlv.  7)  in  spite  of  Knobel, 
Graf,  and  Hupfeld ;  and  thus,  too  (cf .  Q^p  *IJ3  in  cxix.  46),  we 
understand  it  here,  with  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Flaminius, 
Bucer,  Clericus,  and  others.  What  is  meant  are  u  the  great 
who  are  in  the  earth,"  2  Sam.  vii.  9,  with  whom  David,  inas- 
much as  he  became  king  from  being  a  shepherd,  is  ranked,  and 


*  Bellarmine  :  Scio  me  psallentem  tibi  ab  angelis,  qui  tibi  assistunt,  videri 
et  attendi  et  ideo  ita  considerate  me  geram  in  psallendo,  ut  qui  intelligam,  in 
quo  iheatro  consistam. 
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above  whom  he  has  been  lifted  up  by  the  promise  of  an  eternal 
kinship.  Before  these  earthly  "gods"  will  David  praise  the 
God  of  the  promise ;  they  shall  hear  for  their  salutary  con- 
fusion, for  their  willing  rendering  of  homage,  that  God  hath 
made  him  "  the  highest  with  respect  to  the  kings  of  the  earth" 
(Ixxxix.  28). 

Vers.  3-6.  There  are  two  things  for  which  the  poet  gives 
thanks  to  God :  He  has  answered  him  in  the  days  of  trouble 
connected  with  his  persecution  by  Saul  and  in  all  distresses ; 
and  by  raising  him  to  the  throne,  and  granting  him  victory 
upon  victory,  and  promising  him  the  everlasting  possession  of 
the  throne,  He  has  filled  him  with  a  proud  courage,  so  that 
lofty  feeling  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  his  soul,  which  was 
formerly  fearful  about  help.  Just  as  3m  signifies  impetuosity, 
vehemence,  and  then  also  a  monster,  so  3,,rnn  signifies  both  to 
break  in  upon  one  violently  and  overpoweringly  (Cant.  vi.  5  ; 
cf.  Syriac  arheb,  Arabic  arhaba.  to  terrify),  and  to  make  any 
one  courageous,  bold,  and  confident  of  victory.  T'y  *#2>?2I  forms 
a  corollary  to  the  verb  that  is  marked  by  Mugrash  or  Declii: 
so  that  in  my  soul  there  was  TV,  i.e.  power,  viz.  a  consciousness 
of  power  (cf.  Judg.  v.  21).  The  thanksgiving,  which  he,  the 
king  of  the  promise,  offers  to  God  on  account  of  this,  will  be 
transmitted  to  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  when  they  shall  hear 
(U'££>  in  the  sense  of  a  fut.  exactum)  the  words  of  His  mouth, 
i.e.  the  divine  n1*?N,  an^  ^ey  shall  smS  °f  0^  W}^h  ?>  like 
3  "isn  in  Ixxxvii.  3,  3  IW  in  cv.  2  and  frequently,  3  ??n  in  xliv. 
9,  3  "TOp  in  xx.  8,  and  the  like)  the  ways  of  the  God  of  the 
history  of  salvation,  they  shall  sing  that  great  is  the  glory  of 
Jahve.  Ver.  6  tells  us  by  what  means  He  has  so  super-glori- 
ously  manifested  Himself  in  His  leadings  of  David.  He  has 
shown  Himself  to  be  the  Exalted  One  who  in  His  all-embracing 
rule  does  not  leave  the  lowly  (cf.  David's  confessions  in  cxxxi. 
1,  2  Sam.  vi.  22)  unnoticed  (cxiii.  6),  but  on  the  contrary 
makes  him  the  especial  object  of  His  regard ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  even  from  afar  (cf.  cxxsix.  2)  He  sees  through  (VT  as  in 
xciv.  11,  Jer.  xxix.  23)  the  lofty  one  who  thinks  himself  un- 
observed and  conducts  himself  as  if  he  were  answerable  to  no 
higher  being  (x.  4).  In  correct  texts  rail  has  Mugrash,  and 
PTOB  Mercha.  The  form  of  the  fut.  Kal  jrnj  is  formed  after 
the  analogy  of  the  Hiphil  forms  W^  in  Isa.  xvi.  7,  and  fre- 
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qnently,  and  ^tt?  in  Job  xxiv.  21  ;  probably  the  word  is 
intended  to  be  all  the  more  emphatic,  inasmuch  as  the  first 
radical,  which  disappears  in  XTTJ,,  is  thus  in  a  certain  measure 
restored.* 

Vers.  7,  8.  Out  of  these  experiences — so  important  for 
all  mankind — of  David,  who  has  been  exalted  by  passing 
through  humiliation,  there  arise  for  him  confident  hopes  con- 
cerning the  future.  The  beginning  of  this  strophe  calls  xxiii. 
4  to  mind.  Though  his  way  may  lead  through  the  midst  of 
heart-oppressing  trouble,  Jahve  will  loose  these  bands  of  death 
and  quicken  him  afresh  (n*n  as  in  xxx.  4,  Ixxi.  20,  and  fre- 
quently). Though  his  enemies  may  rage,  Jahve  will  stretch 
forth  His  hand  threateningly  and  tranquillizingly  over  their 
wrath,  and  His  right  hand  will  save  him.  1JW  is  the  subject 
according  to  cxxxix.  10  and  other  passages,  and  not  (for  why 
should  it  be  supposed  to  be  this?)  accus.  instrumenti  (vid.  lx.  7). 
In  ver.  8  *tiM*  is  intended  just  as  in  lvii.  3 :  the  work  begun  He 
will  carry  out,  eirirekelv  (Phil.  i.  6)  ;  and  ^3  (according  to  its 
meaning,  properly :  covering  me)  is  the  same  as  vy  in  that 
passage  (cf.  xiii.  6,  cxlii.  8).  The  pledge  of  this  completion  is 
Jahve's  everlasting  mercy,  which  will  not  rest  until  the  promise 
is  become  perfect  truth  and  reality.  Thus,  therefore,  He  will 
not  leave,  forsake  the  works  of  His  hands  (vid.  xc.  16  sq.),  i.e., 
as  Hengstenberg  correctly  explains,  everything  that  He  has 
hitherto  accomplished  for  David,  from  his  deliverance  out  of 
the  hands  of  Saul  down  to  the  bestowment  of  the  promise — 
He  will  not  let  one  of  His  works  stand  still,  and  least  of  all  one 
that  has  been  so  gloriously  begun.  HQ"|n  (whence  *T}Ji})  signifies 
to  slacken,  to  leave  slack,  i.e.  leave  unearned  out,  to  leave  to 


*  The  Greek  imperfects  with  the  double  (syllabic  and  temporal)  aug- 
ment, as  kaput/,  dviuyov,  are  similar.  Chajug'  also  regards  the  first  Jod 
in  these  forms  as  the  preformative  and  the  second  as  the  radical,  whereas 
Abulwalid,  Gramm.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  170,  explains  the  first  as  a  prosthesis  and 
the  second  as  the  preformative.  According  to  the  view  of  others,  e.g.  of 
Kimchi,  JH"   might  be  fut.  Hiph.  weakened  from  jn,T  (jTTiT),  which, 

apart  from  the  unsuitable  meaning,  assumes  a  change  of  consonants  that 
is  all  the  more  inadmissible  as  yT  itself  springs  from  jnv  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  ]ft"  is  modified  from   JH"  (Luzzatto,  §  197),  because  it  is 

nowhere  written  yT\ 
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itself,  as  in  Neh.  vi.  3.    5>K  expresses  a  negation  with  a  measure 
of  inward  excitement. 


PSALM    CXXXIX. 

ADORATION  OF  THE  OMNISCIENT  AND  OMNIPRESENT 

ONE. 

1  JAHVE,  Thou  searchest  and  knowest  me ! 

2  Teou  knowest  my  sitting  down  and  my  rising  up, 
Thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  off. 

3  My  path  and  my  lying  down  Thou  searchest, 
And  with  all  my  ways  art  Thou  familiar. 

4  For  there  is  not  a  word  on  my  tongue — 
Lo,  Thou,  O  Jahve,  knowest  it  altogether. 

5  Behind  and  before  dost  Thou  surround  me, 
And  hast  laid  Thy  hand  upon  me. 

6  Incomprehensible  to  me  is  such  knowledge, 
It  is  too  high,  I  have  not  grown  up  to  it. 

7  Whither  could  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit, 

And  wrhither  could  I  flee  from  Thy  presence  ? ! 

8  If  I  should  ascend  to  heaven,  there  art  Thou  ; 

And  if  I  should  make  Hades  my  resting-place,  here  art 
Thou  also. 

9  If  I  should  raise  the  wings  of  the  morning, 

If  I  should  settle  down  at  the  extremity  of  the  sea — 

10  There  also  Thy  hand  would  guide  me, 
And  Thy  right  hand  lay  hold  of  me. 

11  And  if  I  should  say :  Let  nothing  but  darkness  enwrap  me, 
And  let  the  light  round  about  me  become  night — 

12  Even  the  darkness  would  not  be  too  dark  for  Thee, 
And  the  night  would  be  to  Thee  bright  as  the  day ; 
Darkness  and  liixht  are  alike  to  Thee. 


o 


13  For  Thou  hast  brought  forth  my  reins, 

Thou  didst  interweave  me  in  my  mother's  womb. 

14  I  give  Thee  thanks  that  I  am  fearfully,  wonderfully  made ; 
Wonderful  are  Thy  works, 

And  my  soul  knoweth  it  right  well. 
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15  My  bones  were  not  hidden  from  Thee, 
I  who  was  wrought  in  secret, 

Curiously  wrought  in  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

16  When  an  embryo  Thine  eyes  saw  me, 
And  in  Thy  book  were  they  all  written : 
Days  which  were  already  sketched  out, 
And  for  it  one  among  them. 

17  And  how  precious  are  Thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God, 
How  mighty  is  their  sum  ! 

18  If  I  would  count  them,  they  are  more  than  the  sand; 
I  awake  and  I  am  still  with  Thee. 

19  Oh  that  Thou  wouldest  slay  the  wicked,  Eloah  ; 
And  ye  men  of  blood-guiltiness,  depart  from  me ! 

20  They  who  mention  Thee  craftily, 
Speak  out  deceitfully — Thine  adversaries. 

21  Should  I  not  hate  those  who  hate  Thee,  Jahve, 

And  be  indignant  at  those  who  rise  up  against  Thee  ? ! 

22  With  the  utmost  hatred  do  I  hate  them, 
They  are  to  me  as  mine  own  enemies. 

23  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart, 
Prove  me  and  know  my  thoughts, 

24  And  see  whether  there  is  in  me  any  way  of  pain, 
And  lead  me  in  the  everlasting  way ! 

In  this  Aramaizing  Psalm  what  the  preceding  Psalm  says  in 
ver.  6  comes  to  be  carried  into  effect,  viz. :  for  Jahve  is  exalted 
and  He  seeth  the  lowly,  and  the  proud  He  knoweth  from  afar. 
This  Psalm  has  manifold  points  of  contact  with  its  predecessor. 
From  a  theological  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive of  the  Psalms,  and  both  as  regards  its  contents  and  poetic 
character  in  every  way  wTorthy  of  David.  But  it  is  only 
inscribed  iv6  because  it  is  composed  after  the  Davidic  model, 
and  is  a  counterpart  to  such  Psalms  as  Ps.  xix.  and  to  other 
Davidic  didactic  Psalms.  For  the  addition  nwiD^  neither 
proves  its  ancient  Davidic  origin,  nor  in  a  general  way  its 
origin  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Exile,  as  Ps.  lxxiv.  for 
example  shows,  which  was  at  any  rate  not  composed  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Chaldaean  catastrophe. 

The  Psalm  falls  into  three   parts :   vers.  16-12,    13-18, 
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19-24  ;  the  strophic  arrangement  is  not  clear.  The  first  part 
celebrates  the  Omniscient  and  Omnipresent  One.  The  poet 
knows  that  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  God's  knowledge 
and  His  presence;  His  Spirit  is  everywhere  and  cannot  be 
avoided ;  and  His  countenance  is  turned  in  every  direction 
and  inevitably,  in  wrath  or  in  love.  In  the  second  part  the 
poet  continues  this  celebration  with  reference  to  the  origin  of 
man  ;  and  in  the  third  part  he  turns  in  profound  vexation  of 
spirit  towards  the  enemies  of  such  a  God,  and  supplicates  for 
himself  His  proving  and  guidance.  In  vers.  1  and  4  God  is 
called  Jahve,  in  ver.  17  El,  in  ver.  19  Eloah,  in  ver.  21  again 
Jahve,  and  in  ver.  23  again  EL  Strongly  as  this  Psalm  is 
marked  by  the  depth  and  pristine  freshness  of  its  ideas  and 
reeling,  the  form  of  its  language  is  still  such  as  is  without 
precedent  in  the  Davidic  age.  To  all  appearance  it  is  the 
Aramaeo-Hebrew  idiom  of  the  post-exilic  period  pressed  into 
the  service  of  poetry.  The  Psalm  apparently  belongs  to  those 
Psalms  which,  in  connection  with  a  thoroughly  classical  cha- 
racter of  form,  bear  marks  of  the  influence  which  the  Aramaic 
language  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  exerted  over  the  exiles. 
This  influence  affected  the  popular  dialect  in  the  first  instance, 
but  the  written  language  also  did  not  escape  it,  as  the  Books  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra  show  ;  and  even  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms  is 
not  without  traces  of  this  retrograde  movement  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Israel  towards  the  language  of  the  patriarchal  an- 
cestral house.  In  the  Cod.  Alex.  Za^aptov  is  added  to  the  tw 
A avlS  slraXfios,  and  by  a  second  hand  iv  ry  Bcacnropaj  which 
Origen  also  met  with  "  in  some  copies." 

Vers.  1-7.  The  Aramaic  forms  in  this  strophe  are  the 
aTTa%  Xeyofju.  XH  (ground-form  Jfl)  in  vers.  2  and  17,  endea- 
vour, desire,  thinking,  like  rfijn  and  (VJH  in  the  post-exilic 
books,  from  nyj  (Kin),  cupere,  cogitare ;  and  the  air.  Xey.  V3i 
in  ver.  3,  equivalent  to  fTj,  a  lying  down,  if  ^T\  be  not  rather 
an  infinitive  like  *y&a  in  job  vii.  19,  since  WKis  undoubtedly 
not  inflected  from   rnk,  but,  as  being  infinitive,  like   *"}?j  in 

Deut.  iv.  21,  from  rn«.  and  the  verb  m«  also,  with  the  ex- 

«...  ■  t  * 

ception  of  this  passage,  only  occurs  in  the  speeches  of  Elihu 

(Job  xxxiv.  8),  which  are  almost  more  strongly  Aramaizing 

than  the  Book  of  Job  itself.     Further,  as  an  Aramaizing  fea- 
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ture  we  have  the  objective  relation  marked  by  Lamed  in  the 
expression  *}Tp  n^3?,  Thou  understandest  my  thinking,  as  in 
cxvi.  16,  cxxix.  3,  cxxxv.  11,  cxxxvi.  19  sq.  The  monostichic 
opening  is  after  the  Davidic  style,  e.g.  xxiii.  lb.  Among  the 
prophets,  Isaiah  in  particular  is  fond  of  such  thematic  intro- 
ductions as  we  have  here  in  ver.  lb.  On  JHFn  instead  of 
*pjnrn  vid.  on  cvii.  20 ;  the  pronominal  object  stands  once 
beside  the  first  verb,  or  even  beside  the  second  (2  Kings  ix. 
25),  instead  of  twice  (Hitzig).  The  "  me"  is  then  expanded  : 
sitting  down,  rising  up,  walking  and  lying,  are  the  sum  of 
human  conditions  or  states.  'JH  is  the  totality  or  sum  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit  and  soul  of  man,  and  *Tto  the  sum  of  human 
action.  The  divine  knowledge,  as  inrn  says,  is  the  result  of 
the  scrutiny  of  man.  The  poet,  however,  in  vers.  2  and  3 
uses  the  perfect  throughout  as  a  mood  of  that  which  is  practi- 
cally existing,  because  that  scrutiny  is  a  scrutiny  that  is  never 
unexecuted,  and  the  knowledge  is  consequently  an  ever-present 
knowledge,  pinnp  is  meant  to  say  that  He  sees  into  not  merely 
the  thought  that  is  fully  fashioned  and  matured,  but  even  that 
which  is  being  evolved.  JV")T  from  rn?  is  combined  by  Luther 
(with  Azulai  and  others)  with  "tt,  a  wreath  (from  "HJ,  constrin- 
gerey  cingere),  inasmuch  as  he  renders :  whether  I  walk  or  lie 
down,  Thou  art  round  about  me  (Ich  gehe  oder  lige,  so  bistu 
vmb  mich).  rnt  ought  to  have  the  same  meaning  here,  if  with 
Wetzstein  one  were  to  compare  the  Arabic,  and  more  particu- 
larly Beduin,  j.j,  dherrd,  to  protect;  the  notion  of  affording 

protection  does  not  accord  with  this  train  of  thought,  which  has 
reference  to  God's  omniscience :  what  ought  therefore  to  be 
meant  is  a  hedging  round  which  secures  its  object  to  the  know- 
ledge, or  even  a  protecting  that  places  it  in  security  against 
any  exchanging,  which  will  not  suffer  the  object  to  escape  it.* 


*  This  Verb.  tert.  j  et  ±£  is  old,  and  the  derivative  dherd,  protection, 

is  an  elegant  word  ;  with  reference  to  another  derivative,  dherwe,  a  wall  of 
rock  protecting  one  from  the  winds,  vid.  Job,  ii.  23,  note.  The  II.  form 
(Piel)  signifies  to  protect  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  e.g.  (in  Neshwan,  ii. 

3436),  "  pluJ!  ^J,  he  protected  the  sheep  (against  being  exchanged) 
by  leaving  a  lock  of  wool  upon  their  backs  when  they  were  shorn,  by  which 
they  might  be  recognised  among  other  sheep." 
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The  Arabic  ^J,  to  know,  which  is  far  removed  in  sound,  is 

by  no  means  to  be  compared ;  it  is  related  to  \j^  to  push,  urge 
forward,  and  denotes  knowledge  that  is  gained  by  testing  and 

experimenting.     But  we  also  have  no  need  of  that  ^  j,  to 

protect,  since  we  can  remain  within  the  range  of  the  guaran- 
teed Hebrew  usage,  inasmuch  as  Hit,  to  winnow,  i.e.  to  spread 
out  that  which  has  been  threshed  and  expose  it  to  the  current 

of  the  wind,  in  Arabic  likewise  ^.j  (whence  rn?D,  midhra,  a 

winnowing-fork,  like  nrn,  racht,  a  winnowing-shovel),  gives  an 
appropriate  metaphor.  Here  it  is  equivalent  to  :  to  investigate 
and  search  out  to  the  very  bottom ;  LXX.,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  kfyyyiaaa^  after  which  the  Italic  renders  investi- 
gasti,  and  Jerome  eventilasti.  P??«?  with  the  accusative,  as  in 
Job  xxii.  21  with  DV:  to  enter  into  neighbourly,  close,  familiar 
relationship,  or  to  stand  in  such  relationship,  with  any  one  ; 

cogn.  |3E>,  „^L>.  God  is  acquainted  with  all  our  ways  not  only 
superficially,  but  closely  and  thoroughly,  as  that  to  which  He 
is  accustomed. 

In  ver.  4  this  omniscience  of  God  is  illustratively  corrobo- 
rated with  *3  ;  ver.  46  has  the  value  of  a  relative  clause,  which, 
however,  takes  the  form  of  an  independent  clause.  ?bft  (pro- 
nounced by  Jerome  in  his  letter  to  Sunnia  and  Fretela,  §  82, 
MALA)  is  an  Aramaic  word  that  has  been  already  incorpo- 
rated in  the  poetry  of  the  Davidico-Salomonic  age.  n>>3  sig- 
nifies both  all  of  it  and  every  one.  In  ver.  5  Luther  has  been 
misled  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  which  take  "W  in  the  signi- 
fication formare  (whence  rni¥,  forma)  ;  it  signifies,  as  the 
definition  "  behind  and  before"  shows,  to  surround,  encompass. 
God  is  acquainted  with  man,  for  He  holds  him  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  and  man  can  do  nothing,  if  God,  whose  confining 
hand  he  has  lying  upon  him  (Job  ix.  23),  does  not  allow  him 
the  requisite  freedom  of  motion.  Instead  of  W*  (LXX.  rj 
yvtoak  gov)  the  poet  purposely  says  in  ver.  6a  merely  njn  :  a 
knowledge,  so  all-penetrating,  all-comprehensive  as  God's  know- 
ledge. The  Keri  reads  na^B,  but  the  Chethib  w6i  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Chethib  "^3  in  judg.  xiii.  18,  the  Keri  of  which 
there  is  not  K?B,  but  *5>B  (the  pausal  form  of  an  adjective  ^B, 
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the  feminine  of  which  would  be  n)?3).  With  *3Bp  the  tran- 
scendence, with  H3aK>3  the  unattainableness,  and  with  /OWfcO 
«Y  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  fact  of  the  omniscience  of 
God  is  expressed,  and  with  this,  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  coin- 
cides God's  omnipresence ;  for  true,  not  merely  phenomenal, 
knowledge  is  not  possible  without  the  immanence  of  the  know- 
ing one  in  the  thing  known.  God,  however,  is  omnipresent, 
sustaining  the  life  of  all  things  by  His  Spirit,  and  revealing 
Himself  either  in  love  or  in  wrath, — what  the  poet  styles  His 
countenance.  To  flee  from  this  omnipresence  (IP,  away  from), 
as  the  sinner  and  he  who  is  conscious  of  his  guilt  would  gladly 
do,  is  impossible.  Concerning  the  first  TON,  which  is  here 
accented  on  the  ultima,  vid.  on  cxvi.  4. 

Vers.  8-12.  The  future  form  PEN,  customary  in  the  Aramaic, 
may  be  derived  just  as  well  from  P?D  (P.??),  by  means  of  the 
same  mode  of  assimilation  as  in  3fc*  =  33D*,  as  from  pp:  (Pp3), 
which  latter  is  certainly  only  insecurely  established  by  Dan. 
vi.  24,  njjwr6  (cf.  npnrrp,  Ezra  iv.  22 ;  pssn,  Dan.  v.  2),  since 
the  Nun,  as  in  '"^l1?,  Dan.  iv.  3,  can  also  be  a  compensation 
for  the  resolved  doubling  (vid.  Bernstein  in  the  Lexicon  Chres- 
tom.  Kirschiance,  and  Levy  s.v.  pp:).  DN  with  the  simple  future 
is  followed  by  cohortatives  (vid.  on  lxxiii.  16)  with  the  equiva- 
lent NEW  among  them :  et  si  stratum  facerem  (mild)  infernum 
(accusative  of  the  object  as  in  Isa.  lviii.  5),  etc.  In  other 
passages  the  wings  of  the  sun  (Mai.  iii.  20  [iv.  2])  and  of  the 
wind  (xviii.  11)  are  mentioned,  here  we  have  the  wings  of  the 
morning's  dawn.  Pennce  aurora?,  Eugubinus  observes  (1548), 
est  velocissimus  aurora?  per  omnem  mundum  decursus.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  rendered :  If  I  should  lift  wings  (Q^J?  Nb>J  as 
in  Ezek.  x.  16,  and  frequently)  such  as  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
has,  i.e.  could  I  fly  with  the  swiftness  with  which  the  dawn  of 
the  morning  spreads  itself  over  the  eastern  sky,  towards  the 
extreme  west  and  alight  there.  Heaven  and  Hades,  as  being 
that  which  is  superterrestrial  and  sub  terrestrial,  and  the  east  and 
west  are  set  over  against  one  another.  D^  W\Q&  is  the  extreme 
end  of  the  sea  (of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  "  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles" ).  In  ver.  10  follows  the  apodosis:  nowhere  is  the  hand 
of  God,  which  governs  everything,  to  be  escaped,  for  dextera 
Dei  ubique  est.  ipN)  (not  "ip&0,  Ezek.  xiii.  15),  "  therefore  I 
spake,"  also  has  the  value  of  a  hypothetical  protasis :  quodsi 
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diverim.  ^  and  T^'n  belong  together:  merce  tenebrce  (vidr 
xxxix.  6  sq.)  ;  but  **&&*.  is  obscure.  The  signification  secured 
to  it  of  conterere,  conlundere,  in  Gen.  iii.  15,  Job  ix.  17,  which 
is  followed  by  the  LXX.  (Vulgate)  KaraiTaTrjo-ei,,  is  inappro- 
priate to  darkness.  The  signification  inhiare,  which  may  be 
deduced  as  possible  from  *|NP,  suits  relatively  better,  yet  not 
thoroughly  well  (why  should  it  not  have  been  *3gOTt).  The 
signification  obvelare,  however,  which  one  expects  to  find,  and 
after  which  the  Targum,  Symmachus,  Jerome,  Saadia,  and 
others  render  it,  seems  only  to  be  guessed  at  from  the  con- 
nection, since  sp$  has  not  this  signification  in  any  other  instance, 
and  in  favour  of  it  we  cannot  appeal  either  to  *\W} — whence 
*|Bfo,  which  belongs  together  with  3B0,  DEO,  and  PBJ — or  to  *\VV, 
the  root  of  which  is  ttj/  (n9?)>  or  to  *|y¥,  whence  *!'#¥,  which  does 

not  signify  to  cover,  veil,  but  according  to  t—a*«g,  to  fold,  fold 

together,  to  double.  We  must  therefore  either  assign  to  '3jMK^ 
the  signification  operiat  me  without  being  able  to  prove  it,  or 
we  must  put  a  verb  of  this  signification  in  its  place,  viz.  ^5^ 
(Ewald)  or  'JBW.  (Bottcher),  which  latter  is  the  more  com- 
mendable here,  where  darkness  Q\wn,  synon.  n^y,  S|WD)  is  the 
subject :  And  if  I  should  say,  let  nothing  but  darkness  cover 
me,  and  as  night  (the  predicate  placed  first,  as  in  Amos  iv.  13) 
let  the  light  become  about  me,  i.e.  let  the  light  become  night 
that  shall  surround  and  cover  me  P?JE3»  poetic  for  TJJ3,  like 
'Win  in  2  Sam.  ch.  xxii.) — the  darkness  would  spread  abroad 
no  obscurity  (cv.  28)  that  should  extend  beyond  (|»)  Thy 
piercing  eye  and  remove  me  from  Thee.  In  the  word  "W,  too, 
the  Hiphil  signification  is  not  lost :  the  night  would  give  out 
light  from  itself,  as  if  it  were  the  day ;  for  the  distinction  of 
day  and  night  has  no  conditioning  influence  upon  God,  who  is 
above  and  superior  to  all  created  things  (der  Uebercreaturliche), 
who  is  light  in  Himself.  The  two  a  are  correlative,  as  e.g.  in 
1  Kings  xxii.  4.  nyyn  (with  a  superfluous  Jod)  is  an  old 
word,  but  rnta  (cf.  Aramaic  KTHta)  is  a  later  one. 

Vers.  13-18.  The  fact  that  man  is  manifest  to  God  even 
to  the  very  bottom  of  his  nature,  and  in  every  place,  is  now  con- 
firmed from  the  origin  of  man.  The  development  of  the  child 
in  the  womb  was  looked  upon  by  the  Israelitish  Chokma  as  one 
of  the  greatest  mysteries,  Eccles.  xi.  5;   and  here  the  poet 
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praises  this  coming  into  being  as  a  marvellous  work  of  the 
omniscient  and  omnipresent  omnipotence  of  God.  n:^  here 
signifies  condcre  ;  and  "H^D  not :  to  cover,  protect,  as  in  cxl.  8, 
Job.  xl«  22,  prop*  to  cover  with  network,  to  hedge  in,  but :  to 
plait,  interweave,  viz.  with  bones,  sinews,  and  veins,  like  *I?fe> 
in  Job  x.  11.  The  reins  are  made  specially  prominent  in  order 
to  mark  them,  the  seat  of  the  tenderest,  most  secret  emotions,  as 
the  work  of  Him  who  trieth  the  heart  and  the  reins.  The  Trpocr- 
€v^ij  becomes  in  ver.  14  the  ev^apiaria :  I  give  thanks  unto 
Thee  that  I  have  wonderfully  come  into  being  under  fearful 
circumstances,  i.e.  circumstances  exciting  a  shudder,  viz.  of 
astonishment  (niX"ji:  as  in  lxv.  6).  ?v33  (=  *y??)  is  the  passive 
to  n/?n?  iv.  4,  xvii.  7.  Hitzig  regards  nriyM  (Thou  hast  shown 
Thyself  wonderful),  after  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and 
Jerome,  as  the  only  correct  reading ;  but  the  thought  which  is 
thereby  gained  comes  indeed  to  be  expressed  in  the  following 
line,  ver.  146,  which  sinks  down  into  tautology  in  connection 
with  this  reading.  EVy  (collectively  equivalent  to  B^psy,  Eccles. 
xi.  5)  is  the  bones,  the  skeleton,  and,  starting  from  that  idea, 
more  generally  the  state  of  being  as  a  sum-total  of  elements  of 
being.  "lEW,  without  being  necessarily  a  conjunction  (Ew. 
§  333,  a),  attaches  itself  to  the  suffix  of  W.  DJ9T,  "  to  be 
worked  in  different  colours,  or  also  embroidered,"  of  the  system 
of  veins  ramifying  the  body,  and  of  the  variegated  colouring  of 
its  individual  members,  more  particularly  of  the  inward  parts ; 
perhaps,  however,  more  generally  with  a  retrospective  conception 
of  the  colours  of  the  outline  following  the  undeveloped  begin- 
ning, and  of  the  forming  of  the  members  and  of  the  organism 
in  general.*  The  mother's  womb  is  here  called  not  merely  "HID 
(cf.  JEschylus1  Eumenides,  665 :  ev  gkotoigi  vrjhvos  Te6pafjL/j,ivr], 
and  the  designation  of  the  place  where  the  foetus  is  formed  as 
"  a  threefold  darkness"  in  the  Koran,  Sur.  xxxix.  8),  the  e  of 
which  is  retained  here  in  pause  {vid.  Bottcher,  Lehrbuch,  §  298), 
but  by  a  bolder  appellation  pK  nfwnfl,  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth,  i.e.  the  interior  of  the  earth  (vid.  on  lxiii.  10)  as  being 
the  secret  laboratory  of  the  earthly  origin,  with  the  same  retro- 


*  In  the  Talmud  the  egg  of  a  bird  or  of  a  reptile  is  called  ripplD, 
when  the  outlines  of  the  developed  embryo  are  visible  in  it ;  and  likewise 
the  mole  (mola),  when  traces  of  human  organization  can  be  discerned  in  it. 
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spective  reference  to  the  first  formation  of  the  human  body  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  when  Job  says,  ch.  i.  21 :  "  naked 
came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return 
thither" — HBB^  viz.  efc  rr)v  yrjv  rrjv  fir)T€pa  ttclvtcov,  Sir.  xl.  1. 
The  interior  of  Hades  is  also  called  btev  |D3  in  Jonah  ii.  3  [2], 
Sir.  Ii.  5.  According  to  the  view  of  Scripture  the  mode  of 
Adam's  creation  is  repeated  in  the  formation  of  every  man,  Job 
xxxiii.  6,  cf.  4.  The  earth  was  the  mother's  womb  of  Adam, 
and  the  mother's  womb  out  of  which  the  child  of  Adam  comes 
forth  is  the  earth  out  of  which  it  is  taken. 

(Ver.  16.)  The  embryo  folded  up  in  the  shape  of  an  egg  is 
here  called  D^a,  from  B^3,  to  roll  or  wrap  together  (cf .  glomus,  sl 
ball),  in  the  Talmud  said  of  any  kind  of  unshapen  mass  (LXX. 
a/cciTepyao-Tov,  Symmachus  afiopcpcoTov)  and  raw  material,  e.g. 
of  the  wood  or  metal  that  is  to  be  formed  into  a  vessel  ( Chullin 
25a,  to  which  Saadia  has  already  referred).*  As  to  the  rest,  com- 
pare similar  retrospective  glances  into  the  embryonic  state  in  Job 
x.  8-12,  2  Mace.  vii.  22  sq.  (Psychology,  S.  209  ff.,  tr.  pp.  247 
sq.).  On  the  words  in  libro  tuo  Bellarmine  makes  the  follow- 
ing correct  observation :  quia  habes  apud  te  exemplaria  sive 
ideas  omnium,  quomodo  pictor  vel  sculptor  scit  ex  informi  materia 
quid  futurum  sit,  quia  videt  exemplar.  The  signification  of  the 
future  *3?3*  is  regulated  by  *fcO,  and  becomes,  as  relating  to  the 
synchronous  past,  scribebantur.  The  days  T15£,  which  were  al- 
ready formed,  are  the  subject.  It  is  usually  rendered  :  "  the 
days  which  had  first  to  be  formed."  If  ViaP  could  be  equiva- 
lent to  VIST*  }  it  would  be  to  be  preferred ;  but  this  rejection  of 
the  pro?form.  fut.  is  only  allowed  in  the  fut.  Piel  of  the  verbs 
Pe  Jod,  and  that  after  a  Waw  convertens,  e.g.  BW  =  ^.]], 
Nah.  i.  4  (cf.  Caspari  on  Obad.  ver.  ll).f  Accordingly, 
assuming  the  original  character  of  the  fc6  in  a  negative  signifi- 
cation, it  is  to  be  rendered:  The  days  which  were  (already) 
formed,  and  there  was  not  one  among  them,  i.e.  when  none 
among  them  had  as  yet  become  a  reality.     The  suffix  of  ofcj 


*  Epiphanius,  Exr.  xxx.  §  31,  says  the  Hebrew  yohpn  signifies  the 
peeled  grains  of  spelt  or  wheat  before  they  are  mixed  up  and  backed,  the 
still  raw  (only  bruised)  flour-grains — a  signification  that  can  now  no  longer 
be  supported  by  examples. 

t  But  outside  the  Old  Testament  it  also  occurs  in  the  Pual,  though  as  a 
wrong  use  of  the  word ;  vide  my  Anekdota  (1841),  S.  372  f. 
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points  to  the  succeeding  D*DJ,  to  which  W  is  appended  as  an 
attributive  clause ;  Drn  inx  N7l  is  subordinated  to  this  *W:  cum 
non  or  nondum  (Job  xxii.  16)  T/m*s  inter  eos  =  units  eorum  (Ex. 
\iv.  28)  ess^.  But  the  expression  (instead  of  n*Jl  to  "lijn  or 
FWYJ  DTO)  remains  doubtful,  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  Kerl  *b\  (vid.  on  c.  3),  which  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
Chetlilb  *6l  (which  the  LXX.,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodo- 
tion,  the  Targum,  Syriac,  Jerome,  and  Saadia  follow),  is  not 
to  be  preferred.  This  lii,  referred  to  SD^,  gives  the  acceptable 
meaning:  and  for  it  (viz.  its  birth)  one  among  them  (these 
days),  without  our  needing  to  make  any  change  in  the  proposed 
exposition  down  to  TW.  We  decide  in  favour  of  this,  because 
this  Dm  nritf  *6l  does  not,  as  Dnn  ins  tib\  make  one  feel  to  miss 
any  nvi?  and  because  the  vl  which  begins  ver.  17  connects 
itself  to  it  by  way  of  continuation.  The  accentuation  has 
failed  to  discern  the  reference  of  rf?3  to  the  following  D"1^, 
inasmuch  as  it  places  Olewejored  against  *\2r\y.  Hupfeld  fol- 
lows this  accentuation,  referring  tbl  back  to  ^rftt  as  a  coil  of 
days  of  one's  life ;  and  Hitzig  does  the  same,  referring  it  to 
the  embryos.  But  the  precedence  of  the  relative  pronoun 
occurs  in  other  instances  also,*  and  is  devoid  of  all  harshness, 
especially  in  connection  with  Dp3,  which  directly  signifies  alto- 
gether (e.g.  Isa.  xliii.  14).  It  is  the  confession  of  the  omni- 
science that  is  united  with  the  omnipotence  of  God,  which  the 
poet  here  gives  utterance  to  with  reference  to  himself,  just  as 
Jahve  says  with  reference  to  Jeremiah,  Jer.  i.  5.  Among 
the  days  which  were  preformed  in  the  idea  of  God  (cf.  on 
YW)  Isa.  xxii.  11,  xxxvii.  26)  there  was  also  one,  says  the  poet, 
for  the  embryonic  beginning  of  my  life.  The  divine  know- 
ledge embraces  the  beginning,  development,  and  completion  of 
all  things  (Psychology,  S.  37  if.,  tr.  pp.  46  sqq.).  The  know- 
ledge of  the  thoughts  of  God  which  are  written  in  the  book  of 
creation  and  revelation  is  the  poet's  cherished  possession,  and 
to  ponder  over  them  is  his  favourite  pursuit :  they  are  precious 
to  him,  *lj£  (after  xxxvi.  8),  not :  difficult  of  comprehension 
(schwerbegreiflich,  Maurer,  Olshausen),  after  Dan.  ii.  11,  which 

*  The  Hebrew  poet,  says  Gesenius  (Lehrgebaude,  S.  739  f.),  sometimes 
uses  the  pronoun  before  the  thing  to  which  it  referred  has  even  been 
spoken  of.  This  phenomenon  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  style  generally,  vid. 
my  Anekdota  (1841),  S.  382. 
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would  surely  have  been  expressed  by  }ppj>  (xcii.  6),  more  readily: 
very  weighty  (schwergewichtig,  Hitzig),  but  better  according  to 
the  prevailing  Hebrew  usage :  highly  valued  (schwergeiverthet), 
cava.*  "Their  sums"  are  powerful,  prodigious  (xl.  6),  and 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  summa  summarum.  If  he  desires  to 
count  them  (fut.  hypothet.  as  in  xci.  7,  Job  xx.  24),  they  prove 
themselves  to  be  more  than  the  sand  with  its  grains,  that  is  to 
say,  innumerable.  He  falls  asleep  over  the  pondering  upon 
them,  wearied  out ;  and  when  he  wakes  up,  he  is  still  with  God, 
i.e.  still  ever  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Unsearchable 
One,  which  even  the  sleep  of  fatigue  could  not  entirely  inter- 
rupt. Ewald  explains  it  somewhat  differently :  if  I  am  lost  in 
the  stream  of  thoughts  and  images,  and  recover  myself  from 
this  state  of  reverie,  yet  I  am  still  ever  with  Thee,  without 
coming  to  an  end.  But  it  could  only  perhaps  be  interpreted 
thus  if  it  were  Trivyn  or  WHSSffifJ.  Hofmann's  interpretation 
is  altogether  different :  I  will  count  them,  the  more  numerous 
than  the  sand,  when  I  awake  and  am  continually  with  Thee, 
viz.  in  the  other  world,  after  the  awaking  from  the  sleep  of 
death.  This  is  at  once  impossible,  because  tfttPpn  cannot  here, 
according  to  its  position,  be  a  per/,  hypotheticum.  Also  in  con- 
nection with  this  interpretation  "riy  would  be  an  inappropriate 
expression  for  "  continually,"  since  the  word  only  has  the  sense 
of  the  continual  duration  of  an  action  or  a  state  already  exist- 
ing ;  here  of  one  that  has  not  even  been  closed  and  broken  off 
by  sleep.  He  has  not  done  ;  waking  and  dreaming  and  waking 
up,  he  is  carried  away  by  that  endless,  and  yet  also  endlessly 
attractive,  pursuit,  the  most  fitting  occupation  of  one  who  is 
awake,  and  the  sweetest  (cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  26)  of  one  who  is  asleep 
and  dreaming. 

Vers.  19-21.  And  this  God  is  by  many  not  only  not  be- 
lieved in  and  loved,  but  even  hated  and  blasphemed!  The 
poet  now  turns  towards  these  enemies  of  God  in  profound  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.  The  DX,  which  is  conditional  in  ver.  8,  here  is 
an  optative  o  si,  as  in  lxxxi.  9,  xcv.  7.  The  expression  ta^n 
k}VX  reminds  one  of  the  Book  of  Job,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
our  Psalm,  this  is  the  only  book  that  uses  the  verb  ^BjJ,  which 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  radical  idea  of  the  verb,  viz.  being  heavy 
(German  schwer),  is  retained  in  all  these  renderings. — Tr. 
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is  more  Aramaic  than  Hebrew,  and  the  divine  name  Eloah 
occurs  more  frequently  in  it  than  anywhere  else.     The  transi- 
tion  from  the  optative  to  the  imperative  WiD  is  difficult;  it 
would  have  been  less  so  if  the  Waw  copul.  had  been  left  out: 
cf.  the  easier  expression  in  vi.  9,  cxix.  115.     But  we  may  not 
on  this  account  seek  to  read  ^^,  as  Olshausen  does.     Every- 
thing here  is  remarkable;  the  whole  Psalm  has  a  characteristic 
form  in  respect  to  the  language.     *|0  is  the  ground-form  of  the 
overloaded  ^DD,  and  is  also  like  the  Book  of  Job,  ch.  xxi.  16, 
cf.  VUO  ch.  iv.  12,  Ps.  lxviii.  24.     The  mode  of  writing  THOs 
(instead  of  which,  however,  the  Babylonian  texts  had  "^"ipto)  is 
the  same  as  in  2  Sam.  xix.  15,  cf.  in  2  Sam.  xx.  9  the  same 
melting  away  of  the  Aleph  into  the  preceding  vowel  in  connec- 
tion with  W1K,  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  40  in  connection  with  *>W,  and 
in  Isa.  xiii.  20  with  /HK.     Construed  with  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  1EN  here  signifies  to  declare  any  one,  projiteri,  a  mean- 
ing which,  we  confess,  does  not  occur  elsewhere.     But  '"i^IPp 
(cf.  n?"!P?,  xxiv.  4 ;  the  Targum  :  who  swear  by  Thy  name  for 
wantonness)  and  the  parallel  member  of  the  verse,  which  as  it 
runs  is  moulded  after  Ex.  xx.  7,  show  that  it  has  not  to  be 
read  1V1D*  (Quinta :  irapeiviicpavdv  ai).     The  form  N^,  with 
Aleph  otiansj  is  also  remarkable;  it  ought  at  least  to  have  been 
written  *NBW  (cf.  N*B^?,  Ezek.  xlvii.  8)  instead  of  the  customary 
*XB>a ;  yet  the  same  mode  of  writing  is  found  in  the  Niphal  in 
Jer.  x.  5,  K*fe^,  it  assumes  a  ground-form  nfco  (xxxii.  1)  =  Nbo, 
and  is  to  be  judged  of  according  to  &W3K  in  Isa.  xxviii.  12  [Ges. 
§  23,  3,  rem.  3].     Also  one  feels  the  absence  of  the  object  to 
tnw?  6WB>3.    It  is  meant  to  be  supplied  according  to  the  decalogue, 
Ex.  xx.  7,  which  certainly  makes  the  alteration  10P  (Bottcher, 
Olsh.)  or  TJ3?  (Hitzig  on  Isa.  xxvi.  13),  instead  of  "py,  natural. 
But  the  text  as  we  now  have  it  is  also  intelligible :  the  ob- 
ject to  fcObO  is  derived  from  TrW,  and  the  following  T"}V  is 
an  explanation  of  the  subject  intended  in  fcojw  that  is  intro- 
duced subsequently.    Ps.  lxxxix.  52  proves  the  possibility  of  this 
structure  of  a  clause.     It  is  correctly  rendered  by  Aquila  avrl- 
£V;\ot  aovj  and  Symmachus  ol  ivavrioi  gov.    ">y,  an  enemy,  prop. 

one  who  is  zealous,  a  zealot  (from  "ny,  or  rather  "Vy,  = jU  med. 
Je,  tyjkovv,  whence  T?,  iLxi  =  n??i?),  is  a  word  that  is  guaran- 
teed by  1  Sam.  xxviii.  16,  Dan.  iv.  16,  and  as  being  an  Ara- 

VOL.  III.  23 
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maism  is  appropriate  to  this  Psalm.  The  form  DSipn  for 
DEipnp  has  cast  away  the  preformative  Mem  (cf.  tN?|P  and 
DW:;p,  rn#B  in  Deut.  xxiii.  11  for  nnpBD)  ;  the  suffix  is  to  be 
understood  according  to  xvii.  7.  Pase&  stands  between  ITliT 
and  KJ&K  in  order  that  the  two  words  may  not  be  read  together 
(cf.  Job'  xxvii.  13,  and  above  x.  3).  BBipnn  as  in  the  recent 
Ps.  cxix.  158.  The  emphasis  in  ver.  22b  lies  on  ^;  the  poet 
regards  the  adversaries  of  God  as  enemies  of  his  own.  fTOH 
takes  the  place  of  the  adjective :  extremo  (odio)  odi  eos.  Such 
is  the  relation  of  the  poet  to  the  enemies  of  God,  but  without 
indulging  any  self-glorying. 

Vers.  23,  24.  He  sees  in  them  the  danger  which  threatens 
himself,  and  prays  God  not  to  give  him  over  to  the  judgment  of 
self-delusion,  but  to  lay  bare  the  true  state  of  his  soul.  The  fact 
"  Thou  hast  searched  me,"  which  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm 
confesses,  is  here  turned  into  a  petitioning  M  search  me."  In- 
stead of  BT).  in  ver.  17,  the  poet  here  says  tP&Jpfet,  which  sig- 
nifies branches  (Ezek.  xxxi.  5)  and  branchings  of  the  act  of 
thinking  (thoughts  and  cares,  xciv.  19).  The  Besh  is  epen- 
thetic, for  the  first  form  is  t^sy^,  Job  iv.  13,  xx.  2.  The  poet 
thus  sets  the  very  ground  and  life  of  his  heart,  with  all  its  out- 
ward manifestations,  in  the  light  of  the  divine  omniscience. 
And  in  ver.  24  he  prays  that  God  would  see  whether  any 
2yy"T!/|.  cleaves  to  him  (s2  as  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  24),  by  which  is 
not  meant  "a  way  of  idols"  (Kosenmuller,  Gesenius,  and 
Maurer),  after  Isa.  xlviii.  5,  since  an  inclination  towards,  or 
even  apostasy  to,  heathenism  cannot  be  an  unknown  sin ;  nor 
to  a  man  like  the  writer  of  this  Psalm  is  heathenism  any 
power  of  temptation.  JTC3  "]Vi  (Gratz)  might  more  readily  be 
admissible,  but  3V'y  "]Y1  is  a  more  comprehensive  notion,  and 
one  more  in  accordance  with  this  closing  petition.  The  poet 
gives  this  name  to  the  way  that  leads  to  the  pain,  torture,  viz. 
of  the  inward  and  outward  punishments  of  sin ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  way  along  which  he  wishes  to  be  guided  he 
calls  Dbiy  ?rn,  the  way  of  endless  continuance  (LXX.,  Vul- 
gate, Luther),  not  the  way  of  the  former  times,  after  Jer.  vi. 
16  (Maurer,  Olshausen),  which  thus  by  itself  is  ambiguous  (as 
becomes  evident  from  Job  xxii.  15,  Jer.  xviii.  15),  and  also 
does  not  furnish  any  direct  antithesis.  The  "everlasting 
way"  is  the  way  of  God  (xxvii.  11),  the  way  of  the  righteous, 
which  stands  fast  for  ever  and  shall  not  "  perish  "  (i.  6). 
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PSALM    CXL. 

TRAYER  FOR  PROTECTION  AGAINST  WICKED,  CRAFTY  MEN 

2  DELIVER  mc,  Jahve,  from  wicked  men, 
From  the  violent  man  preserve  me, 

3  Who  plot  wickedness  in  the  heart, 
Daily  do  they  stir  up  wars. 

4  They  sharpen  their  tongue  like  a  serpent, 
Adder's  poison  is  under  their  lips.     (Sela.) 

5  Keep  me,  Jahve,  from  the  hands  of  the  wicked, 
From  the  violent  man  preserve  me, 

Who  purpose  to  thrust  aside  my  footsteps. 

6  The  proud  hide  snares  for  me  and  cords, 
They  spread  nets  close  by  the  path, 
They  set  traps  for  me.     (Sela.) 

7  I  say  to  Jahve  :  My  God  art  Thou, 

Oh  give  ear,  Jahve,  to  the  cry  of  my  supplication. 

8  Jahve  the  Lord  is  the  stronghold  of  my  salvation, 
Thou  coverest  my  head  in  the  day  of  equipment. 

9  Grant  not,  Jahve,  the  desires  of  the  wicked ; 

Let  not  his  device  prosper,  that  they  may  not  be  lifted  up. 
(Sela.) 

10  The  head  of  those  wTho  compass  me  about — let  the  trouble 

of  their  lips  cover  them ! 

11  Let  burning  coals  be  cast  down  upon  them,  let  them  be 

cast  into  the  fire, 
Into  abysses  out  of  which  they  may  never  rise  up ! 

12  Let  not  the  man  of  the  tongue  be  established  on  the  earth, 
The  man  of  violence — let  wickedness  hunt  him  in  violent 

haste ! 

13  I  know  that  Jahve  will  carry  through  the  cause  of  the 

afflicted, 
The  right  of  the  poor. 

14  Yea,  the  righteous  shall  give  thanks  unto  Thy  Name, 
The  upright  shall  dwell  beside  Thy  countenance. 
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The  close  of  the  preceding  Psalm  is  the  key  to  David's 
position  and  mood  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies  which  find 
expression  in  this  Psalm.  He  complains  here  of  serpent-like, 
crafty,  slanderous  adversaries,  who  are  preparing  themselves 
for  war  against  him,  and  with  whom  he  will  at  length  have  to 
fiaht  in  open  battle.  The  Psalm,  in  its  form  more  bold  than 
beautiful,  justifies  its  TTT?  in  so  far  as  it  is  Davidic  in  thoughts 
and  figures,  and  may  be  explained  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  to  which  as  an  outbreak  of  Ephraim- 
itish  jealousy  the  rebellion  of  Sheba  ben  Bichri  the  Benjamite 
attached  itself.  Ps.  lviii.  and  lxiv.  are  very  similar.  The  close 
of  all  three  Psalms  sounds  much  alike,  they  agree  in  the  use  of 
rare  forms  of  expression,  and  their  language  becomes  fearfully 
obscure  in  style  and  sound  where  they  are  directed  against  the 
enemies. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  assimilation  of  the  Nun  of  the  verb  1VJ  is 
given  up,  as  in  lxi.  8,  lxxviii.  7,  and  frequently,  in  order  to 
make  the  form  more  full-toned.  The  relative  clause  shows 
that  E^pipn  fc^N  (yid.  vol.  i.  277)  is  not  intended  to  be  understood 
exclusively  of  one  person.  27Z1  strengthens  the  notion  of  that 
which  is  deeply  concealed  and  premeditated.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  *W  signifies  to  form  into  troops  or  to  stir  up.  But 
from  the  fact  that  "Via  in  lvi.  7,  lix.  4,  Isa.  liv.  15,  signifies  not 
congregare  but  se  congregare,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Ti3  in  the 
passage  before  us,  like  rna  (or  i™?1?  in  Deut.  ii.  9,  24),  in  Syriac 
and  Targumic  r»3,  signifies  concitare,  to  excite  (cf.  "W  together 
with  rvjfe^  Hos.  xii.  4  sq.).  In  ver.  4  the  Psalm  coincides  with 
lxiv.  4,  lviii.  5.  They  sharpen  their  tongue,  so  that  it  inflicts  a 
fatal  sting  like  the  tongue  of  a  serpent,  and  under  their  lips, 
shooting  out  from  thence,  is  the  poison  of  the  adder  (cf.  Cant, 
iv.  11).     3*BOy  is  a  aira^  \eyofi,.  not  from  2^3   (Jesurun,  p. 

207),  but  from  Bby,  ^Jlc  and  J^x.,  root  cU  (yid,  Fleischer 
on  Isa.  lix.  5,  ^3J?),  both  of  which  have  the  significations  of 
bending,  turning,  and  coiling  after  the  manner  of  a  serpent ; 
the  Beth  is  an  organic  addition  modifying  the  meaning  of  the 
root.* 


*  According  to  the  original  Lexicons  ^Ss.  signifies  to  bend  one's  self, 
to  wriggle,  to  creep  sideways  like  the  roots  of  the  vine,  in  the  V.  form  to 
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Vers,  5|  C.  The  course  of  this  second  strophe  is  exactly 
parallel  with  the  first.  The  perfects  describe  their  conduct 
hitherto,  :is  ;i  comparison  of  ver.  3b  with  3a  shows.  DTO3  is 
poetically  equivalent  to  D^Jl,  and  signifies  both  the  foot  that 
stops  (lvii.  7,  lviii.  11)  and  the  step  that  is  made  by  the  foot 
(lxxxv.  11,  cxix.  loo),  and  here  the  two  senses  are  undistin- 
guishable.  They  are  called  D^3  on  account  of  the  inordinate 
ambition  that  infatuates  them.  The  metaphors  taken  from  the 
life  of  the  hunter  (cxli.  9,  cxlii.  4)  are  here  brought  together 
as  it  were  into  a  bodv  of  synonyms.  The  meaning  of  OTETTv 
becomes  explicable  from  cxlii.  4;  Tv,  at  hand,  is  equivalent  to 
"immediately  beside"  (1  Chron.  xviii.  17,  Neh.  xi.  24).  Close 
by  the  path  along  which  he  has  to  pass,  lie  gins  ready  to  spring 
together  and  ensnare  him  when  he  appears. 

Vers.  7-9.  Such  is  the  conduct  of  his  enemies;  he,  how- 
ever, prays  to  his  God  and  gets  his  weapons  from  beside  Him. 
The  day  of  equipment  is  the  day  of  the  crisis  when  the  battle 
is  fought  in  full  array.  The  perfect  nrri3D  states  what  will 
then  take  place  on  the  part  of  God :  He  protects  the  head  of 
His  anointed  against  the  deadly  blow.  Both  ver.  8a  and  8b 
point  to  the  helmet  as  being  ^Ni  TWO,  lx.  9  ;  cf.  the  expression 
11  the  helmet  of  salvation"  in  Isa.  lix.  17.  Beside  *J!W?,  from 
the  air.  \ey.  n^p,  there  is  also  the  reading  V.^p,  which  Abul- 
walid  found  in  his   Jerusalem  codex  (in  Saragossa).      The 


move  one's  self  like  an  adder  (according  to  the  Ramus)  and  to  walk  like  a 
drunken  man  (according  to  Neshwdn) ;  but  i/jJis.  signifies  to  be  inter- 
twined, knit  or  closely  united  together,  said  of  hairs  and  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  in  the  V.  form  to  fight  hand  to  hand  and  to  get  in  among  the 
crowd.     The  root  is  apparently  expanded  into  y\WD%J  by  an  added  Beth 

which  serves  as  a  notional  speciality,  as  in  l— ;J  _c  the  convex  bend  of  the 
steep  side  of  a  rock,  or  in  the  case  of  the  knee  of  the  hind-legs  of  animals, 

and  in  <_. >*3  .:>-  (in  the  dialect  of  the  country  along  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
where  the  tree  is  plentiful,  in  Neshwan  churnub),  the  horn-like  curved  pod 

of  the  carob-tree  (Ceratonia  Siliqua),  syncopated  c_->.  j>.,  charrub  (not 

cJiariib),  from  ^.^j  cogn.  .  j  a  horn,  cf.  <Ll)  *>.  the  beak  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  »V/>-  the  stork  [yid.  on  civ.  17],  ^Jo ->-  the  rhinoceros  [yid.  on 
xxix.  6],  t^uO^  the  unicorn  [yid.  ibid.']. — "Wetzstein. 
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regular  form  would  be  *WO,  and  the  doubly  irregular  mctawajje 
follows  the  example  of  *?^nj?,  ^np,  and  the  like,  in  a  manner 
that  is  without  example  elsewhere.  i»»T  for  frlBTD  is  also  a 
hapaxlegomenon ;  according  to  Gesenius  the  principal  form  is 
DOT,  but  surely  more  correctly  DET  (like  2*}p),  which  in  Aramaic 
signifies  a  bridle,  and  here  a  plan,  device.     The  Hiph.  p^an 

(root  pa,  whence  pa?,  (jJu)   signifies  educere  in  the  sense  of 

reportare,  Pro  v.  iii.  13,  viii.  35,  xii.  2,  xviii.  22  y  and  of  por~ 
rigere,  cxliv.  13,  Isa.  lviii.  10.  A  reaching  forth  of  the  plan 
is  equivalent  to  the  reaching  forth  of  that  which  is  projected. 
The  choice  of  the  words  used  in  this  Psalm  coincides  here,  as 
already  in  ?3VD,  with  Proverbs  and  Isaiah.  The  future  *onj 
expresses  the  consequence  (cf.  lxi.  8)  agai'ist  which  the  poet 
wishes  to  guard. 

Vers.  10-12.  The  strophic  symmetry  is  now  at  an  end. 
The  longer  the  poet  lingers  over  the  contemplation  of  the 
rebels  the  more  lofty  and  dignified  does  hi*  ln^'—age  become, 
the  more  particular  the  choice  of  the  expre  and  the  more 

difficult  and  unmanageable  the  constructs  The  Hiph.  3DH 
signifies,  causatively,  to  cause  to  go  round  i  ;^nt  (Ex.  xiii.  18), 
and  to  raise  round  about  (2  Chron.  xiv.  6  ,  here,  after  Josh, 
vi.  11,  where  with  an  accusative  following  it  signifies  to  go 
round  about:  to  make  the  circuit  of  anything,  as  enemies  who 
surround  a  city  on  all  sides  and  seek  the  most  favourable  point 
for  assault ;  '•SpD  from  the  participle  3DD.  Even  when  derived 
from  the  substantive  2D>?  (Hupfeld),  "my  surroundings"  is 
equivalent  to  *niMD  *n$  in  xxvii.  6.  Hitzig,  on  the  other  hand, 
renders  it :  the  head  of  my  slanderers,  from  310,  to  go  round 
about,  Arabic  to  tell  tales  of  any  one,  defame ;  but  the  Arabic 

l-^wj,  fut.  w,  to  abuse,  the  IV.  form  (Hiphil)  of  which  more- 
over is  not  used  either  in  the  ancient  or  in  the  modern  language, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hebrew  a3D,  but  signifies  originally 
to  cut  off  round  about,  then  to  clip  (injure)  any  one's  honour 
and  good  name.*     The  fact  that  the  enemies  who  surround 

'  The  lexicographer  Neshwan  says,  i.  279b:  J\  Jjo.   JJL}\   t^^JI 

f*£A\  JL>  ^  £_UjiH  c-^J|  JJ,  "sebb  is  to  abuse;  still,  the  more 
original  signification  of  cutting  off  is  said  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this 
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the  psalmist  on  every  side  are  just  such  calumniators,  is  inti- 
mated here  in  the  word  iDTisb'.  He  wishes  that  the  trouble 
which  the  enemies'  slanderous  lips  occasion  him  may  fall  back 
upon  their  own  head.  Ptfl  is  head  in  the  first  and  literal  sense 
according  to  vii.  17  ;  and  to*??]  (with  the  Jod  of  the  ground- 
form  *D3,  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  26,  1  Kings  xx.  35 ;  Chethib 
\0\®y » •  after  the  attractional  schema,  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  Isa.  ii.  11, 
and  frequently;  cf.  on  the  masculine  form,  Prov.  v.  2,  x.  21) 
refers  back  to  C;N"i,  which  is  meant  of  the  heads  of  all  persons 
individually.  In  ver.  11  *B*D)  (with  an  indefinite  subject  of  the 
higher  punitive  powers,  Ges.  §  137,  note),  in  the  signification  to 
cause  to  descend,  has  a  support  in  lv.  4,  whereas  the  Niph. 
BilM,  fut.  Bte?,  which  is  preferred  by  the  Keri,  in  the  significa- 
tion to  be  made  tc'  descend,  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
language.     The  cir, .  Xey.  HfabriD  has  been  combined  by  Parchon 

and  others  with  the  Arabic   -*&,  which,  together  with  other 

significations  ike,  stamp,  cast  down,  and  the  like),  also 

lias  the  signih  to  flow  (whence  e.g.  in  the  Koran,  ma 

munhamir,  flovvin  ater).  "Fire"  and  "water"  are  emblems 
of  perils  that  ca,  t  be  escaped,  lxvi.  12,  and  the  mention  of 
fire  is  therefore  at  vropriately  succeeded  by  places  of  flowing 
water,  pits  of  wate  The  signification  "pits"  is  attested  by 
the  Targum,  Symm  xhus,  Jerome,  and  the  quotation  in  Kimchi: 
"  first  of  all  they  buried  them  in  nm»PiD ;  when  the  flesh  was 
consumed  they  collected  the  bones  and  buried  them  in  coffins." 
On  *D}pJ"73  cf.  Isa.  xxvi.  14.  Like  vers.  10,  11,  ver.  12  is  also 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  general  maxim,  but  as  expressing  a  wish  in 
accordance  with  the  excited  tone  of  this  strophe.  JiBv  fc^tf  is 
not  a  great  talker,  i.e.  boaster,  but  an  idle  talker,  i.e.  slanderer 
(LXX.  dvrjp  ryXcoacrooBr]^  cf.  Sir.  viii.  4).  According  to  the 
accents,  in  DDn  t^K  is  the  parallel ;  but  what  would  be  the  object 
of  this  designation  of  violence  as  worse  or  more  malignant? 
With  Sommer,  Olshausen,  and  others,  we  take  V"J  as  the  subject 


signification."    That  -  U'«  is  synonymous  with  it,  e.g.  \Ju<i  -  Ub'v   /£uJ, 

why  dost  thou  cut  into  us?  i.e.  why  dost  thou  insult  our  honour? — 
Wetzstein. 

*  Which  is  favoured  by  Ex.  xv.  5,  fchasjumu  with  mu  instead  of  mo, 
which  is  otherwise  without  example. 
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to  W:  let  evil,  i.e.  the  punishment- which  arises  out  of  evil, 
hunt  him ;  cf.  Prov.  xiii.  21,  nyn  Vfm  &mn,  and  the  opposite  in 
xxiii.  6.  It  would  have  to  be  accented,  according  to  this  our 
construction  of  the  words,  T\amt&  W  Xn  D»n  *K.  The  £tt. 
Xey.  nbrn»5>  we  do  not  render,  with  Hengstenberg,  Olshausen, 
and  others':  push  upon  push,  with  repeated  pushes,  which,  to 
say  nothing  more,  is  not  suited  to  the  figure  of  hunting,  but, 
since  ^  always  has  the  signification  of  precipitate  hastening : 
by  hastenings,  that  is  to  say,  forced  marches.. 

Vers.  13,  14.  With  ver.  13  the  mood  and  language  now 
again  become  cheerful,  the  rage  has  spent  itself ;  therefore  the 
style  and  tone  are  now  changed,  and  the  Psalm  trips  along  merrily 
as  it  were  to  the  close.  With  reference  to  nyT  for  V1JTP  (as  in 
Job  xlii.  2),  vid.  xvi.  2.  That  which  David  in  ix.  5-  confidently 
expects  on  his  own  behalf  is  here  generalized  into  the  certain 
prospect  of  the  triumph  of  the  good  cause  in  the  person  of  all 
its  representatives  at  that  time  oppressed.  :JK,  like  **??£,  is  an 
expression  of  certainty.  After  seeming  abandonment  God 
again  makes  Himself  known  to  His  own,  and  those  whom  they 
wanted  to  sweep  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  have  an 
ever  sure  dwelling-place  with  His  joyful  countenance  (xvi.  11). 


PSALM    CXLI. 

EVENING  PSALM  IN  THE  TIMES  OF  ABSALOM. 

1  JAHVE,  I  call  upon  Thee,  Oh  haste  Thee  unto  me ; 
Oh  hearken  to  my  voice,  when  I  call  upon  Thee ! 

2  Let  my  prayer  be  accounted  as  incense  before  Thee, 
The  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  meat-offering, 

3  Oh  set  a  watch,  Jahve,  upon  my  mouthj 
A  protection  upon  the  door  of  my  lips. 

4  Incline  not  my  heart  to  an  evil  matter, 
To  practise  knavish  things  in  iniquity 
With  the  lords  who  rule  wickedly, 
And  let  me  not  taste  their  dainties. 

5  Let  a  righteous  man  smite  me  lovingly  and  rebuke  me, 
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Such  oil  upon  the  head  let  not  my  head  refuse, 

For  still  do  1  meet  their  wickedness  only  with  prayer. 

G   I  lulled  down  upon  the  sides  of  the  rock  are  their  judges, 
And  they  hear  my  words  as  welcome. 

7  As  when  one  furroweth  and  breaketh  up  the  earth, 
Are  our  bones  sowed  at  the  gate  of  Hades. 

8  For  unto  Thee,  Jahve  Lord !   do  mine  eyes  look, 
In  Thee  do  I  hide,  pour  not  my  soul  out ! 

9  Keep  me  from  the  hands  of  the  snare  of  those  who  lay 

snares  for  me, 
And  from  the  traps  of  those  who  rule  wickedly. 
10  Let  the  wicked  fall  into  their  own  net, 
Whilst  /  altogether  escape. 

The  four  Psalms,  cxl.,  cxli.,  cxlii.,  and  cxliii.,  are  interwoven 
with  one  another  in  many  ways  (Symbolce,  pp.  67  sq.).  The 
following  passages  are  very  similar,  viz.  cxl.  7,  cxli.  1,  cxlii.  2, 
and  cxliii.  1.  Just  as  the  poet  complains  in  cxlii.  4,  "  when 
my  spirit  veils  itself  within  me,"  so  too  in  cxliii.  4 ;  as  he  prays 
in  cxlii.  8,  "  Oh  bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,"  so  in  cxliii.  11, 
u  bring  my  soul  out  of  distress,"  where  mv  takes  the  place  of 
the  metaphorical  "ODD.  Besides  these,  compare  cxl.  5,  6  with 
cxli.  9;  cxlii.  7  with  cxliii.  9;  cxl.  3  with  cxli.  5,  mjn ;  cxl.  14 
with  cxlii.  8  ;  cxlii.  4  with  cxliii.  8. 

The  right  understanding  of  the  Psalm  depends  upon  the 
right  understanding  of  the  situation.  Since  it  is  inscribed 
in!?,  it  is  presumably  a  situation  corresponding  to  the  history 
of  David,  out  of  the  midst  of  which  the  Psalm  is  composed, 
either  by  David  himself  or  by  some  one  else  who  desired  to 
give  expression  in  Davidic  strains  to  David's  mood  when  in 
this  situation.  For  the  gleaning  of  Davidic  Psalms  which  we 
find  in  the  last  two  Books  of  the  Psalter  is  for  the  most  part 
derived  from  historical  works  in  which  these  Psalms,  in  some 
instances  only  free  reproductions  of  the  feelings  of  David  with 
respect  to  old  Davidic  models,  adorned  the  historic  narrative. 
The  Psalm  before  us  adorned  the  history  of  the  time  of  the 
persecution  by  Absalom.  At  that  time  David  was  driven  out 
of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  cut  off  from  the  sacrificial 
worship  of  God  upon   Zion ;  and  our  Psalm  is  an  evening 
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hymn  of  one  of  those  troublous  days.  The  ancient  church, 
even  prior  to  the  time  of  Gregory  (Constitutiones  Apostolicce, 
ii.  59),  had  chosen  it  for  its  evening  hymn,  just  as  it  had 
chosen  Ps.  Ixiii.  for  its  morning  hymn.  Just  as  Ps.  lxiii.  was 
called  6  opOpLvos  (ibid.  viii.  37),  so  this  Psalm,  as  being  the 
Vesper  Psalm,  was  called  6  eirCkv-xyios  (ibid.  viii.  35). 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  very  beginning  of  Ps.  cxli.  is  more  after  the 
manner  of  David  than  really  Davidic ;  for  instead  of  haste  thee  to 
me,  David  always  says,  haste  thee  for  my  help,  xxii.  20,  xxxviii. 
23,  xl.  14.  The  *$  that  is  added  to  WjJ3  (as  in  iv.  2)  is  to  be 
explained,  as  in  lvii.  3  :  when  I  call  to  Thee,  i.e.  when  I  call 
Thee,  who  art  now  far  from  me,  to  me.  The  general  cry  for 
help  is  followed  in  ver.  2  by  a  petition  for  the  answering  of  his 
prayer.  Luther  has  given  an  excellent  rendering  :  Let  my 
prayer  avail  to  Thee  as  an  offering  of  incense  ;  the  lifting  up 
of  my  hands,  as  an  evening  sacrifice  (Mein  Gebet  miisse  fur 
dir  tiigen  wie  ein  Heuchopffer,  Meine  Hende  auffheben,  ivie  ein 
Abendopffer).  P3fi  is  the  fut.  Niph.  of  }te,  and  signifies  pro- 
perly to  be  set  up,  and  to  be  established,  or  reflexive  :  to  place 
and  arrange  or  prepare  one's  self,  Amos  iv.  12  ;  then  to  con- 
tinue, e.g.  ci.  7  ;  therefore,  either  let  it  place  itself,  let  it  appear, 
sistat  se,  or  better :  let  it  stand,  continue,  i.e.  let  my  prayer  find 
acceptance,  recognition  with  Thee  H^bp,  and  the  lifting  up  of 
my  hands  anjrrinjD.  Expositors  say  that  this  in  both  instances 
is  the  comparatio  decurtata,  as  in  xi.  1  and  elsewhere :  as  an 
incense-offering,  as  an  evening  mincha.  But  the  poet  purposely 
omits  the  3  of  the  comparison.  He  wishes  that  God  may  be 
pleased  to  regard  his  prayer  as  sweet-smelling  smoke  or  as 
incense,  just  as  this  was  added  to  the  azcara  of  the  meal- 
offering,  and  gave  it,  in  its  ascending  perfume,  the  direction 
upward  to  God,*  and  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  regard  the 


*  It  is  not  the  priestly  TJpn  mbp,  i.e.  the  daily  morning  and  evening 

incense-offering  upon  the  golden  altar  of  the  holy  place,  Ex.  xxx.  8,  that 

is  meant  (since  it  is  a  non-priest  who  is  speaking,  according  to  Hitzig,  of 

course  John  Hyrcanus),  but  rather,  as  also  in  Isa.  i.  13,  the  incense  of  the 

azcara  of  the  meal-offering  which  the  priest  burnt  (T»Dpn)  upon  the  altar ; 

the  incense  (Isa.  lxvi.  3)  was  entirely  consumed,  and  not  merely  a  handful 
taken  from  it. 
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lifting  up  of  his  hands  (nxb'E,  the  construct  with  the  redupli- 
cation given  up,  from  HN^D,  or  even,  after  the  form  ruijlD,  from 
nxtpD,  here  not  ablatio,  but  according  to  the  phrase  D'ss  urn 
[DHj],  clevatio,  Judg.  xx.  38,  40,  cf.  Ps.  xxviii.  2,  and  fre- 
quently)  as  an  evening  mincha,  just  as  it  was  added  to  the 
evening  tamtd  according  to  Ex.  xxix.  38-42,  and  concluded 
the  work  of  the  service  of  the  day.* 

Vers.  3,  4.  The  prayer  now  begins  to  be  particularized, 
and  that  in  the  first  instance  as  a  petition  for  the  grace  of 
silence,  calling  to  mind  old  Davidic  passages  like  xxxix.  2, 
xxxiv.  14.  The  situation  of  David,  the  betrayed  one,  requires 
caution  in  speaking  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  having  sinned, 
not  indeed  against  the  rebels,  but  against  God,  who  would  not 
visit  him  thus  without  his  deserving  it,  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
outspoken  self-vindication.  In  pone  custodlam  ori  meo  ^P^ 
is  air.  Xey.,  after  the  infinitive  form  npafl,  row,  HEsy.    In  ver.  3b 

l    '  .  t  ;   t;        t  :  t  /        t  ;  t 

TH  is  air.  Xey.  for  H7* ;  cf.  "  doors  of  the  mouth"  in  Mic.  vii.  5, 
and  ttvXcll  aTOfiaros  in  Euripides,  rnatt  might  be  imper.  Kal: 
keep  I  pray,  with  Dag.  dirimens  as  in  Prov.  iv.  13.  But  15M 
?V  is  not  in  use  ;  and  also  as  the  parallel  word  to  n"JP^,  which 
likewise  has  the  appearance  of  being  imperative,  H1SM  is  expli- 
cable as  regards  its  pointing  by  a  comparison  of  nnjp*  in  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  '"n^i  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  3,  and  nanf?  in  lxxiii.  28.  The 
prayer  for  the  grace  of  silence  is  followed  in  ver.  4  by  a  prayer 
for  the  breaking  off  of  all  fellowship  with  the  existing  rulers. 
By  a  flight  of  irony  they  are  called  D^K,  lords,  in  the  sense  of 
tt^N  *33j  iv.  3  (cf.  the  Spanish  hidalgos  =  hijos  d'algo,  sons  of 
somebody).  The  evil  thing  (in  '  ^31,  with  Pasek  between  the 
two  -i,  as  in  Num.  vii.  13,  Deut.  vii.  1  between  the  two  D,  and 
in  1  Chron.  xxii.  3  between  the  two  ^j),  to  which  Jahve  may  be 
pleased  never  to  incline  his  heart  (Eft,  fut.  apoc.  Hiplu  as  in  xxvii. 
9),  is  forthwith  more  particularly  designated :  perpetrate  faci- 


*  The  reason  of  it  is  this,  that  the  evening  mincha  is  oftener  mentioned 
than  the  morning  mincha  (see,  however,  2  Kings  iii.  20).  The  whole 
burnt-offering  of  the  morning  and  the  meat-offering  of  the  evening 
(2  Kings  xvi.  15,  1  Kings  xviii.  29,  36)  are  the  beginning  and  close  of  the 
daily  principal  service  ;  whence,  according  to  the  example  of  the  nsus 
loquendi  in  Dan.  ix.  21,  Ezra  ix.  4  sq.f  later  on  mincha  directly  signifies 
the  afternoon  or  evening. 
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nora  maligne  cum  dominis,  etc.  «w8  of  great  achievements  in 
the  sense  of  infamous  deeds,  also  occurs  in  xiv.  1,  xcix.  8.  Here, 
however,  we  have  the  Hithpo.  <^1?,  which,  with  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  object  Tn^y,  signifies :  wilfully  to  make  such  actions 

the  object  of  one's  acting  (cf.  ^Jb   J1*J>  to  meddle  with  any 

matter,  to  amuse,  entertain  one's  self  with  a  thing).  The  ex- 
pression is  made  to  express  disgust  as  strongly  as  possible  ;  this 
poet  is  fond  of  glaring  colouring  in  his  language.  In  the 
dependent  passage  neve  eorum  vescar  cupediis,  Dry  is  used  poeti- 
cal lv  for  ^3N,  and  3  is  the  partitive  Beth,  as  in  Job  xxi.  25. 
DWJ»  is  another  hapaxlegomenon,  but  as  being  a  designation 
of  dainties  (from  DVJ,  to  be  mild,  tender,  pleasant),  it  may  not 
have  been  an  unusual  word.  It  is  a  well-known  thing  that 
usurpers  revel  in  the  cuisine  and  cellars  of  those  whom  they 
have  driven  away. 

Vers.  5-7.  Thus  far  the  Psalm  is  comparatively  easy  of 
exposition  ;  but  now  it  becomes  difficult,  yet  not  hopelessly  so. 
David,  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  sins  against  God  and  of  his 
imperfection  as  a  monarch,  says,  in  opposition  to  the  abuse 
which  he  is  now  suffering,  that  he  would  gladly  accept  any 
friendly  reproof  :  "  let  a  righteous  man  smite  in  kindness  and 
reprove  me — head-oil  (i.e.  oil  upon  the  head,  to  which  such 
reproof  is  likened)  shall  my  head  not  refuse."  So  we  render 
it,  following  the  accents,  and  not  as  Hupfeld,  Kurtz,  and 
Hitzig  do  :  "  if  a  righteous  man  smites  me,  it  is  love ;  if  he 
reproves  me,  an  anointing  of  the  head  is  it  unto  me ;"  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  designation  of  the  subject  with  NNT 
would  be  twice  wanting,  which  is  more  than  is  admissible. 
P*)¥  stands  here  as  an  abstract  substantive :  the  righteous  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  in  antithesis,  namely,  to  the  rebels  and  to 
the  people  who  have  joined  them.  Amyraldus,  Maurer,  and 
Hengstenberg  understand  it  of  God  ;  but  it  only  occurs  of 
God  as  an  attribute,  and  never  as  a  direct  appellation.  ^or\f 
as  in  Jer.  xxxi.  3,  is  equivalent  to  lonst,  cum  benignitate  = 
benigne.  What  is  meant  is,  as  in  Job  vi.  14,  what  Paul  (Gal. 
vi.  1)  styles  irvevfjua  irpavT7)T0<s.  And  D?n,  tmidere,  is  used  of 
the  strokes  of  earnest  but  well-meant  reproof,  which  is  called 
"  the  blows  of  a  friend"  in  Prov.  xxvii.  6.  Such  reproof  shall 
be  to  him  as  head-oil  (xxiii.  5,  cxxxiii.  2),  which  his  head  does 
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not  despise.     V,  written  defectively  for  N"1?),  like  ^J  in  lv.  16, 

%3K,  1  Kings  xxi.  20  and  frequently  ;  N^n  (r0ot  to,  'b,  with 

the  nasal  ;/,  which  also  expresses  the  negation  in  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  languages)  here  signifies  to  deny,  as  in  xxxiii.  10  to 
bring  to  nought,  to  destroy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  LXX. 
renders  fii)  XaravaTU)  ttjv  tcecpaXi'jv  fAov,  which  is  also  followed 

by  the  Syriac  and  Jerome,  perhaps  after  the  Arabic   ^jy,  to 

become  or  to  be  fat,  which  is,  however,  altogether  foreign  to  the 
Aramaic,  and  is,  moreover,  only  used  of  fatness  of  the  body, 
and  in  fact  of  camels.  The  meaning  of  the  figure  is  this  :  well- 
meant  reproof  shall  be  acceptable  and  spiritually  useful  to  him. 
The  confirmation  'U1  TfjP3  follows,  which  is  enigmatical  both 
in  meaning  and  expression.  This  *viy  is  the  cipher  of  a  whole 
clause,  and  the  following  1  is  related  to  this  *"riy  as  the  Waw 
that  introduces  the  apodosis,  not  to  *3,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20, 
since  no  progression  and  connection  is  discernible  if  *3  is  taken 
as  a  subordinating  quia.  We  interpret  thus  :  for  it  is  still  so 
(the  matter  still  stands  thus),  that  my  prayer  is  against  their 
wickednesses;  i.e.  that  I  use  no  weapon  but  that  of  prayer  against 
these,  therefore  let  me  always  be  in  that  spiritual  state  of  mind 
which  is  alive  to  well-meant  reproof.  Mendelssohn's  rendering 
is  similar  :  I  still  pray,  whilst  they  practise  infamy.  On  1  Tiy 
cf.  Zech.  viii.  20  "Nf*  Ttt  (vid.  Kohler),  and  Prov.  xxiv.  27 
\  ^rw.  He  who  has  prayed  God  in  ver.  3  to  set  a  watch  upon 
his  mouth  is  dumb  in  the  presence  of  those  who  now  have 
dominion,  and  seeks  to  keep  himself  clear  of  their  sinful  doings, 
whereas  he  willingly  allows  himself  to  be  chastened  by  the 
righteous ;  and  the  more  silent  he  is  towards  the  world  (see 
Amos  v.  13),  the  more  constant  is  he  in  his  intercourse  with 
God.  But  there  will  come  a  time  when  those  who  now  behave 
as  lords  shall  fall  a  prey  to  the  revenge  of  the  people  who  have 
been  misled  by  them  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  confession 
of  the  salvation,  and  of  the  order  of  the  salvation,  of  God, 
that  has  hitherto  been  put  to  silence,  will  again  be  able  to  make 
itself  freely  heard,  and  find  a  ready  hearing. 

As  ver.  6  says,  the  new  rulers  fall  a  prey  to  the  indignation 
of  the  people  and  are  thrown  down  the  precipices,  whilst  the 
people,  having  again  come  to  their  right  mind,  obey  the  words 
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of  David  and  find  them  pleasant  and  beneficial  (vid.  Prow  xv. 
26  xvi.  24).     *B*?^  is  to  be  explained  according  to  2  Kings 
ix.  33.     The  casting  of  persons  down  from  the  rock  was  not  an 
unusual  mode  of  execution  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12).     ^D^T  are  the 
sides  (cxl.  6,  Judg.  xi.  26)  of  the  rock,  after  which  the  expres- 
sion iyo\xeva  irerpas  of  the  LXX.,  which  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  Jerome,  is  intended  to  be  understood  ;*  they  are  therefore 
the  sides  of  the  rock  conceived  of  as  it  were  as  the  hands  of  the 
body  of  rock,  if  we  are  not  rather  with  Bottcher  to  compare  the 
expressions  H*3  and  ^IT^S?  construed  with  verbs  of  abandoning 
and  casting  down,  Lam.  i.  14,  Job  xvi.  11,  and  frequently.     In 
ver.  7  there  follows  a  further  statement  of  the  issue  on  the  side 
of  David  and  his  followers :  instar  findentis  et  secantis  terram 
(V?2  with  Beth,  elsewhere  in  the  hostile  signification  of  irrumpere) 
dispersa  sunt  ossa  nostra  ad  ostium  (s£?  as  in  Prov.  viii.  3)  orci ; 
Svmmachus :  axrirep  yecopybs  orav  pr}crar)  rrjv  yrjv,  ovtcos  eatcop- 
iriaOr)  ra  ocna  tj/ulcou  eh  ajo^ia  ahov ;   Quinta :  a>?  KaWiepyoov 
Kal  o-KCLTTTcov  iv  rfj  777,  k.t.\.     Assuming  the  very  extreme,  it  is 
a  look  of  hope  into  the  future :   should  his  bones  and  the  bones 
of  his  followers  be  even  scattered  about  the  mouth  of  Sheol  (cf. 
the  Syrian  picture  of  Sheol :  "  the  dust  upon  its  threshold  *al- 
escufteh"  Deutsche  Morgenldnd.  Zeitschrift,  xx.  513),  their  soul 
below,  their  bones    above — it  would  nevertheless  be  only  as 
when  one  in  ploughing  cleaves  the  earth ;  i.e.  they  do  not  lie 
there  in  order  that  they  may  continue  lying,  but  that  they  may 
rise  up  anew,  as  the  seed  that  is  sown  sprouts  up  out  of  the  up- 
turned earth.     LXX.  Codd.  Vat.  et  Sinait.  ra  oara  tJ/xwz;,  beside 
which,  however,  is  found  the  reading  avrcov  (Cod.  Alex,  by  a 
second  hand,  and  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  -ZEthiopic  versions), 
as  Bottcher  also,  pro  ineptissimo  utcunque,  thinks  ITOVJJ  must  be 
read,  understanding  this,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxv.  12  extrem.f 
of  the  mangled  bodies  of  those  cast  down  from  the  rock.     We 
here  discern  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  if  not  directly,  at  least 
(cf.  Oehler  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopddie,  concluding  volume, 
S.  422)  as  an  emblem  of  victory  in  spite  of  having  succumbed. 
That  which  authorizes  this  interpretation  lies  in  the  figure  of 


*  Beda  Pieringer  in  his  Psalterium  Romana  Lyra  Redditum  (Ratisbonaa 
1859)  interprets  KCLTiKoQnoc&v  txo^ivx  7rirpctg  oi  xoccrctioi  ocvtZu,  absorpti,  i.e. 
operti  sunt  loco  ad petram  pertinente  signiferi  turpis  consilii  eorum. 
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the  husbandman,  and  in  the  conditional  clause  (ver.  8),  which 
leads  to  the  true  point  of  the  comparison  ;  for  as  a  complaint 
concerning  a  defeat  that  had  been  suffered  :  u  so  are  our  bones 
scattered  for  the  mouth  of  the  grave  (in  order  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  it),"  ver.  7,  would  be  alien  and  isolated  with  respect  to 
what  precedes  and  what  follows. 

Vers.  8-10.  If  ver.  7  is  not  merely  an  expression  of  the; 
complaint,  but  at  the  same  time  of  hope,  we  now  have  no  need 
to  give  the  *3  the  adversative  sense  of  imo,  but  we  may  leave  it 
its  most  natural  confirmatory  signification  namque.  From  this 
point  the  Psalm  gradually  dies  away  in  strains  comparatively 
easy  to  be  understood  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  situation. 
In  connection  with  ver.  8  one  is  reminded  of  xxv.  15,  xxxi.  2  ; 
with  vers.  9  sq.,  of  vii.  16,  lxix.  23,  and  other  passages.  In 
"  pour  not  out  (pvn  with  sharpened  vowel  instead  of  "OT,  Ges. 
§  75,  rem.  8)  my  soul,"  n"JV,  Piel,  is  equivalent  to  the  Hiph.  rnyn 
in  Isa.  liii.  12.  ns  H]  are  as  it  were  the  hands  of  the  seizing 
and  capturing  snare ;  and  y  ^i£  is  virtually  a  genitive :  qui  in- 
sidias  tendunt  mihi,  since  one  cannot  say  nQ  KJp^  ponere  laqueum. 
DHbSD,  nets,  in  ver.  10  is  another  hapaxlegomenon ;  the  enal- 
lage  numeri  is  as  in  lxii.  5,  Isa.  ii.  8,  v.  23, — the  singular  that 
slips  in  refers  what  is  said  of  the  many  to  each  individual  in 
particular.  The  plural  rwpb  for  D^pb,  xviii.  6,  Ixiv.  6,  also 
occurs  only  here.  TO  is  to  be  explained  as  in  iv.  9  :  it  is  intended 
to  express  the  coincidence  of  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  and 
the  going  forth  free  of  the  persecuted  one.  With  *33K  TO  the 
poet  gives  prominence  to  his  simultaneous,  distinct  destiny : 
simul  ego  dum  (*W  as  in  Job  viii.  21,  cf.  i.  18)  prcetereo  h.  e. 
evado.  The  inverted  position  of  the  *3  in  cxviii.  10-12  may  be 
compared ;  with  cxx.  7  and  2  Kings  ii.  14,  however  (where 
instead  of  wn"*|K  it  is  with  Thenius  to  be  read  NiDN)}  the  case  is 
different. 

PSALM    CXLII. 

CRY  SENT  FORTH  FROM  THE  PRISON  TO  THE 
BEST  OF  FRIENDS. 

2  WITH  my  voice  to  Jahve  do  I  cry, 

With  my  voice  to  Jahve  do  I  make  supplication, 
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3  I  pour  forth  before  Him  my  complaint, 
My  trouble  do  I  make  known  before  Him. 

4  When  my  spirit  veils  itself  within  me, 
Thou  indeed  art  acquainted  with  my  way. 

On  the  path  along  which  I  must  go, 

they  hide  a  trap  for  me. 

5  Look  to  the  right  and  see, 

no  friend  appeareth  for  me ; 
All  refuse  hath  failed  me, 

no  one  careth  for  my  soul. 

6  I  cry  unto  Thee,  Jahve, 

I  say :  Thou  art  my  refuge, 

My  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

7  Oh  hearken  to  my  cry  of  woe, 

for  I  am  very  weak ; 
Deliver  me  from  my  persecutors, 

for  they  are  too  strong  for  me. 

8  Oh  lead  my  soul  out  of  imprisonment, 

to  praise  Thy  Name — 
In  me  shall  the  righteous  glory  : 

that  Thou  dealest  bountifully  with  me. 

This  the  last  of  the  eight  Davidic  Psalms,  which  are  derived 
by  their  inscriptions  from  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Saul 
(vid.  on  Ps.  xxxiv.),  is  inscribed :  A  Meditation  by  David,  when 
he  was  in  the  cave,  a  Prayer.  Of  these  eight  Psalms,  Ps.  lii. 
and  liv.  also  bear  the  name  of  Maskil  (vid.  on  Ps.  xxxii.)  ;  and 
in  this  instance  n?Dn  (which  occurs  besides  as  an  inscription 
only  in  xc.  1,  cii.  1,  Hab.  iii.  1)  is  further  added,  which  looks 
like  an  explanation  of  the  word  maskil  (not  in  use  out  of  the 
range  of  Psalm-poetry).  The  article  of  mjJDa,  as  in  lvii.  1, 
points  to  the  cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  ch.  xxii.)  or  the  cave  of 
Engedi  (1  Sam.  ch.  xxiv.),  which  latter,  starting  from  a  narrow 
concealed  entrance,  forms  such  a  labyrinthine  maze  of  passages 
and  vaults  that  the  torches  and  lines  of  explorers  have  not  to 
the  present  time  been  able  to  reach  the  extremities  of  it. 

The   Psalm    does  not   contain   any  sure  signs  of  a  post- 
Davidic  age ;  still  it  appears  throughout  to  be  an  imitation  of 
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older  models,  and  pre-eminently  by  means  of  vers.  2  sq.  (cf. 
lxxvii.  2  sq.)  and  ver.  4  (cf.  lxxvii.  4)  it  comes  into  a  relation 
of  dependence  to  Ps.  lxxvii.,  which  is  also  noticeable  in  Ps. 
cxliii.  (cf.  ver.  5  with  lxxvii.  12  sq.).  The  referring  back  of  the 
two  Psalms  to  David  comes  under  one  and  the  same  judgment. 

Vers.  2-4a.  The  emphasis  of  the  first  two  lines  rests  upon 
'n"?x.  Forsaken  by  all  created  beings,  he  confides  in  Jahve. 
He  turns  to  Him  in  pathetic  and  importunate  prayer  (PVJ,  the 
parallel  word  being  l^nnn,  as  in  xxx.  9),  and  that  not  merely 
inwardly  (Ex.  xiv.  15),  but  with  his  voice  (vid.  on  iii.  5) — for 
audible  prayer  reacts  soothingly,  strengtheningly,  and  sancti- 
fyingly  upon  the  praying  one — he  pours  out  before  Him  his 
trouble  which  distracts  his  thoughts  (JV'W  :JQB>  as  in  cii.  1,  cf. 
Ixii.  9,  lxiv.  2,  1  Sam.  i.  16),  he  lays  open  before  Him  everything 
that  burdens  and  distresses  him.  Not  as  though  He  did  not  also 
know  it  without  all  this ;  on  the  contrary,  when  his  spirit  (^nn 
as  in  cxliii.  4,  lxxvii.  4,  cf.  ^M  Jonah  ii.  8  [7],  Ps.  cvii.  5,  *3p 
Ixi.  3)  within  him  ( vV,  see  xlii.  5)  is  enshrouded  and  languishes, 
just  this  is  his  consolation,  that  Jahve  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  way  together  with  the  dangers  that  threaten  him  at 
every  step,  and  therefore  also  understands  how  to  estimate  the 
title  (right)  and  meaning  of  his  complaints.  The  Waw  of  nnffl 
is  the  same  as  in  1  Kings  viii.  36,  cf .  35.  Instead  of  saying : 
then  I  comfort  myself  with  the  fact  that,  etc.,  he  at  once  declares 
the  fact  with  which  he  comforts  himself.  Supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  there  is  no  need  for  any  alteration  of  the  text  in  order 
to  get  over  that  which  is  apparently  incongruous  in  the  relation 
of  ver.  46  to  4a. 

Vers.  46-6.  The  prayer  of  the  poet  now  becomes  deep- 
breathed  and  excited,  inasmuch  as  he  goes  more  minutely  into 
the  details  of  his  straitened  situation.  Everywhere,  whitherso- 
ever he  has  to  go  (cf.  on  cxliii.  8),  the  snares  of  craftily  calcu- 
lating foes  threaten  him.  Even  God's  all-seeing  eye  will  not 
discover  any  one  who  would  right  faithfully  and  carefully  in- 
terest himself  in  him.  EP3n,  look  !  is  a  graphic  hybrid  form  of 
tt^n  and  t^an,  the  usual  and  the  rare  imperative  form  \  cf.  K^n 
1  Sam.  xx.  40  (cf.  Jer.  xvii.  18),  and  the  same  modes  of  writing 
the  inf.  absoL  in  Judg.  i.  28,  Amos  ix.  8,  and  the  fut.  conv.  in 
Ezek.  xl.  3.     TOO  is,  as  in  Ruth  ii.  19,  cf.  10,  one  who  looks 
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kindly  upon  any  one,  a  considerate  (cf.  the  phrase  D^B  T3rt) 
well-wisher  and  friend.  Such  an  one,  if  he  had  one,  would  be 
vsw'by  "ic'y  or  iwp  (xvi.  8),  for  an  open  attack  is  directed  to 
the  arms-bearing  right  side  (cix.  6),  and  there  too  the  helper  in 
battle  (ex.  5)  and  the  defender  or  advocate  (cix.  31)  takes  his 
place  in  order  to  cover  him  who  is  imperilled  (exxi.  5).  But 
then  if  God  looks  in  that  direction,  He  will  find  him,  who  is 
praying  to  Him,  unprotected.  Instead  of  jW  one  would  certainly 
have  sooner  expected  i£;N  or  *a  as  the  form  of  introducing  the 
condition  in  which  he  is  found;  but  Hitzig's  conjecture,  ?£>\  B*an 
nN~n,  "  looking  for  days  and  seeing,"  gives  us  in  the  place  of  this 
difficulty  a  confusing  half-Aramaism  in  rpj  =  rpv  in  the  sense 
of  D^  in  Dan.  viii.  27,  Neh.  i.  4.  Ewald's  rendering  is  better: 
"  though  I  look  to  the  right  hand  and  see  (n^)>  yet  no  friend 
appears  for  me ; "  but  this  use  of  the  inf.  absol.  with  an  adver- 
sative apodosis  is  without  example.  Thus  therefore  the  pointing 
appears  to  have  lighted  upon  the  correct  idea,  inasmuch  as  it 
recognises  here  the  current  formula  ntoi  Dan?  e.g.  Job  xxxv.  5, 
Lam.  v.  1.  The  fact  that  David,  although  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  loyal  subjects,  confesses  to  having  no  true  friend,  is  to 
be  understood  similarly  to  the  language  of  Paul  when  he  says 
in  Phil.  ii.  20 :  "I  have  no  man  like-minded."  All  human 
love,  since  sin  has  taken  possession  of  humanity,  is  more  or  less 
selfish,  and  all  fellowship  of  faith  and  of  love  imperfect ;  and 
there  are  circumstances  in  life  in  which  these  dark  sides  make 
themselves  felt  overpoweringly,  so  that  a  man  seems  to  himself 
to  be  perfectly  isolated  and  turns  all  the  more  urgently  to  God, 
who  alone  is  able  to  supply  the  soul's  want  of  some  object  to 
Jove,  whose  love  is  absolutely  unselfish,  and  unchangeable,  and 
unbeclouded,  to  whom  the  soul  can  confide  without  reserve 
whatever  burdens  it,  and  who  not  only  honestly  desires  its  good, 
but  is  able  also  to  compass  it  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  Sur- 
rounded by  bloodthirsty  enemies,  and  misunderstood,  or  at  least 
not  thoroughly  understood,  by  his  friends,  David  feels  himself 
broken  off  from  all  created  beings.  On  this  earth  every  kind 
of  refuge  is  for  him  lost  (the  expression  is  like  Job  xi.  20). 
There  is  no  one  there  who  should  ask  after  or  care  for  his  soul, 
and  should  right  earnestly  exert  himself  for  its  deliverance. 
Thus,  then,  despairing  of  all  visible  things,  he  cries  to  the  Invi- 
sible One.    He  is  his  «  refuge  "  (xci.  9)  and  his  "  portion  "  (xvi.  5, 
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Ixxiii.  26),  i.e.  the  share  in  a  possession  that  satisfies  him.    To  be 
allowed  to  call  Him  his  God — this  it  is  which  suffices  him  and  out- 
weighs everything.     For  Jahve  is  the  Living  One,  and  he  who 
possesses  Him  as  his  own  finds  himself  thereby  "  in  the  land  of 
the  living  "  (xxvii.  13,  lii.  7).     He  cannot  die,  he  cannot  perish. 
Vers.  7,  8.     His  request  now  ascends  all  the  more  confident 
of  being  answered,  and  becomes  calm,  being  well-grounded  in 
his  feebleness  and  the  superiority  of  his  enemies,  and  aiming 
at  the  glorifying  of  the  divine  Name.     In  ver.  7  W"j  calls  to 
mind  xvii.  1 ;  the  first  confirmation,  lxxix.  8,  and  the  second, 
xviii.  18.     But  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  whole  Psalter 
where  the  poet  designates  the   cl  distress "  in  which  he  finds 
himself  as  a  prison  ("Up*?).     Ver.  86  brings  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  the  righteous  in  in  the  praising  of  the  divine  Name. 
The  poet  therefore  does  not  after  all  find  himself  so  absolutely 
alone,  as  it  mi^ht  seem  according  to  ver.  5.     He  is  far  from 
regarding  himself  as  the  only  righteous  person.     He  is  only  a 
member  of  a  community  or  church  whose  destiny  is  interwoven 
with  his  own,  and  which  will  glory  in  his  deliverance  as  its 
own ;  for  "  if  one  member  is  honoured,  all  the  members  re- 
joice with  it"  (1  Cor.  xii.  26).     We  understand  the  differently 
interpreted  V1W*  after  this  "rejoicing  with"  (avy^aLpei).    The 
LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Aquila  render :  the  righteous  wait  for  me ; 
but  to  wait  is  "UFD  and  not  IWn.     The  modern  versions,  on 
the  other  hand,  almost  universally,  like  Luther  after  Felix 
Pratensis,  render :  the  righteous  shall  surround  me  (flock  about 
me),  in  connection  with  which,  as  Hengstenberg  observes,  *3 
denotes  the  tender  sympathy  they  feel  with  him :    crowding 
closely  upon  me.     But  there  is  no  instance  of  a  verb  of  sur- 
rounding (*1SK,  33D,  33b,  W,  "W,  Ti?n)  taking  3;  the  accusa- 
tive stands  with  won  in  Hab.  i.  4,  and  "iri3  in  xxii.  13,  in  the 
signification  cingere.     Symmachus  (although  erroneously  ren- 
dering :  to  ovofia  <rov  aTecfxivoocrovTcu  oYfcatot),  Jerome   (in  me 
coronabuntur  justi),  Parchon,  Aben-Ezra,  Coccejus,  and  others, 
rightly  take  wra*  as  a  denominative  from  "ins,  to  put  on  a  crown 
or  to  crown  (cf.  Prov.  xiv.  18):  on  account  of  me  the  righteous 
shall  adorn  themselves  as  with  crowns,  i.e.  shall  triumph,  that 
Thou  dealest  bountifully  with  me  (an  echo  of  xiii.  6).     Ac- 
cording to  passages  like  lxiv.  11,  xl.  17,  one  might  have  ex- 
pected ia  instead  of  *3.     But  the  close  of  Ps.  xxii.  (vers.  23 
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sqq.),  cf.  cxl.  12  sq.,  shows  that  *3  is  also  admissible.  The 
very  fact  that  David  contemplates  his  own  destiny  and  the 
destiny  of  his  foes  in  a  not  merely  ideal  but  foreordain edly 
causal  connection  with  the  general  end  of  the  two  powers  that 
stand  opposed  to  one  another  in  the  world,  belongs  to  the 
characteristic  impress  of  the  Psalms  of  David  that  come  from 
\he  time  of  Saul's  persecution. 


PSALM    CXLIII. 

LONGING  AFTER  MERCY  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  DARK 
IMPRISONMENT. 

1  JAHVE,  hear  my  prayer,  oh  give  ear  to  my  supplication ; 
In  Thy  faithfulness  answer  me,  in  Thy  righteousness. 

2  And  enter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy  servant, 
For  before  Thee  no  man  living  is  righteous. 

3  For  the  enemy  hath  persecuted  my  soul, 
He  hath  crushed  my  life  to  the  ground, 

He  hath  made  me  to  lie  down  in  terrible  darkness,  like 
those  for  ever  dead. 

4  And  my  spirit  languisheth  within  me, 

In  my  inward  part  my  heart  is  benumbed. 

5  I  remember  the  days  of  old, 

I  meditate  upon  all  Thy  doing, 

I  muse  upon  the  work  of  Thy  hands. 

6  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  Thee, 

My  soul  is  as  a  thirsty  land  unto  Thee  !     (Sela.) 

7  Answer  me  speedily,  Jahve,  my  spirit  yearneth : 
Hide  not  Thy  face  from  me, 

I  should  become  like  those  who  go  down  to  the  pit. 

8  Let  me  hear  Thy  loving-kindness  with  the  dawn  of  the 
For  I  trust  in  Thee.  [morning, 
Make  known  to  me  the  way  in  which  I  am  to  go, 

For  unto  Thee  do  I  lift  up  my  soul. 

9  Deliver  me  from  mine  enemies,  Jahve  ! 
I  have  hidden  myself  with  Thee. 
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10  Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will, 
For  Thou  art  my  God  ; 

Let  Thy  good  Spirit  lead  me  in  an  even  land. 

11  For  Thy  Name's  sake,  Jahve,  quicken  me  again, 

In  Thy  righteousness  be  pleased  to  bring  my  soul  out  of 
trouble, 

12  And  in  Thy  loving-kindness  cut  off  mine  enemies, 
And  destroy  all  the  oppressors  of  my  soul, 

For  I  am  Thy  servant. 

In  some  codices  of  the  LXX.  this  Psalm  (as  Euthymius 
also  bears  witness)  has  no  inscription  at  all ;  in  others,  however, 
it  has  the  inscription  :  WoX/jlos  tco  Aavelh  ore  avrov  iSlw/eev 
'AfSearaaXcofJL  6  vibs  avrov  (Cod.  Sinait.  ore  avrov  o  va  Kara- 
Sico/cei).  Perhaps  by  the  same  poet  as  Ps.  cxlii.,  with  which  it 
accords  in  vers,  4,  8,  11  (cf.  cxlii.  4,  8),  it  is  like  this  a  modern 
offshoot  of  the  Davidic  Psalm-poetry,  and  is  certainly  composed 
as  coming  out  of  the  situation  of  him  who  was  persecuted  by 
Absalom.  The  Psalms  of  this  time  of  persecution  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Saul 
by  the  deep  melancholy  into  which  the  mourning  of  the  de- 
throned king  was  turned  by  blending  with  the  penitential 
sorrowfulness  of  one  conscious  of  his  own  guilt.  On  account 
of  this  fundamental  feature  the  church  has  chosen  Ps.  cxliii. 
for  the  last  of  its  seven  Psalmi  poenitentiales.  The  Sela  at  the 
close  of  ver.  6  divides  the  Psalm  into  two  halves. 

Vers.  1-6.  The  poet  pleads  two  motives  for  the  answer- 
ing of  his  prayer  which  are  to  be  found  in  God  Himself,  viz. 
God's  n^EK,  truthfulness,  with  which  He  verifies  the  truth  of 
His  promises,  that  is  to  say,  His  faithfulness  to  His  promises ; 
and  His  ■"•i?*]?,  righteousness,  not  in  a  recompensative  legal 
sense,  but  in  an  evangelical  sense,  in  accordance  with  His 
counsel,  i.e.  the  strictness  and  earnestness  with  which  He 
maintains  the  order  of  salvation  established  by  His  holy  love, 
both  against  the  ungratefully  disobedient  and  against  those 
who  insolently  despise  Him.  Having  entered  into  this  order 
of  salvation,  and  within  the  sphere  of  it  serving  Jahve  as  his 
God  and  Lord,  the  poet  is  the  servant  of  Jahve.  And  because 
the  conduct  of  the  God  of  salvation,  ruled  by  this  order  of 
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salvation,  or  His  u  righteousness"  according  to  its  fundamental 
manifestation,  consists  in  His  justifying  the  sinful  man  who 
has  no  righteousness  that  he  can  show  corresponding  to  the 
divine  holiness,  but  penitently  confesses  this  disorganized  re- 
lationship, and,  eager  for  salvation,  longs  for  it  to  be  set  right 
a^ain, — because  of  all  this,  the  poet  prays  that  He  would  not 
also  enter  into  judgment  (BSB>»3  Kte  as  in  Job  ix.  32,  xxii.  4, 
xiv.  3)  with  him,  that  He  therefore  would  let  mercy  instead 
of  justice  have  its  course  with  him.  For,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  even  the  holiness  of  the  good  spirits  does  not  coincide  with 
God's  absolute  holiness,  and  that  this  defect  must  still  be  very 
far  greater  in  the  case  of  spirit-corporeal  man,  who  has  earthi- 
ness  as  the  basis  of  his  origin, — yea,  according  to  li.  7,  man  is 
conceived  in  sin,  so  that  he  is  sinful  from  the  point  at  which  he 
begins  to  live  onward, — his  life  is  indissolubly  interwoven  with 
sin,  no  living  man  possesses  a  righteousness  that  avails  before 
God  (Job  iv.  17,  ix.  2,  xiv.  3  sq.,  xv.  14,  and  frequently).* 

With  s3  (ver.  3)  the  poet  introduces  the  ground  of  his 
petition  for  an  answer,  and  more  particularly  for  the  forgiveness 
of  his  guilt.  He  is  persecuted  by  deadly  foes  and  is  already 
nigh  unto  death,  and  that  not  without  transgression  of  his  own, 
so  that  consequently  his  deliverance  depends  upon  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins,  and  will  coincide  with  this.  "  The  enemy  per- 
secuted my  soul "  is  a  variation  of  language  taken  from  vii.  6 
(rpn  for  D,sn,  as  in  lxxviii.  50,  and  frequently  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  more  particularly  in  the  speeches  of  Elihu).  Ver.  2>c  also 
recalls  vii.  6,  but  as  to  the  words  it  sounds  like  Lam.  iii.  6  (cf. 
lxxxviii.  7).  afty  *flD  (LXX.  vetcpov?  alwvos)  are  either  those 
for  ever  dead  (the  Syriac),  after  tbSy  JW  in  Jer.  li.  39,  cf. 
)u?)y  rva  in  Eccles.  xii.  5,  or  those  dead  time  out  of  mind 
(Jerome),  after  tbSy  DV  in  Ezek.  xxvi.  20.  The  genitive  con- 
struction admits  both  senses ;  the  former,  however,  is  rendered 
more  natural  by  the  consideration  that  WBfin  glances  back  to 
the  beginning  that  seems  to  have  no  end :  the  poet  seems  to 
himself  like  one  who  is  buried  alive  for  ever.     In  consequence 


*  Gerson  observes  on  this  point  (yid.  Thomasius,  Dogmatik,  iv.  251)  :  I 
desire  the  righteousness  of  pity,  which  Thou  bestowest  in  the  present  life, 
not  the  judgment  of  that  righteousness  which  Thou  wilt  put  into  operation 
in  the  future  life—the  righteousness  which  justifies  the  repentant  one. 
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of  this  hostility  which  aims  at  his  destruction,  the  poet  feels 
his  spirit  within  him,  and  consequently  his  inmost  life,  veil 
itself  (the  expression  is  the  same  as  cxlii.  4,  lxxvii.  4) ;  and 
in  his  inward  part  his  heart  falls  into  a  state  of  disturbance 
(Dpifiy^  a  Hitlipo.  peculiar  to  the  later  language),  so  that  it 
almost  ceases  to  beat.  He  calls  to  mind  the  former  days,  in 
which  Jahve  was  manifestly  with  him;  he  reflects  upon  the 
great  redemptive  work  of  God,  with  all  the  deeds  of  might  and 
mercy  in  which  it  lias  hitherto  been  unfolded;  he  meditates 
upon  the  doing  (JWVB2,  Ben-Naphtali  ^OT?2)  of  His  hands,  i.e. 
the  hitherto  so  wondrously  moulded  history  of  himself  and  of 
his  people.  They  are  echoes  out  of  lxxvii.  4-7,  12  sq.  The 
contrast  which  presents  itself  to  the  Psalmist  in  connection 
with  this  comparison  of  his  present  circumstances  with  the  past 
opens  his  wounds  still  deeper,  and  makes  his  prayer  for  help 
all  the  more  urgent.  He  stretches  forth  his  hands  to  God 
that  He  may  protect  and  assist  him  (vid.  Holemann,  Bibel- 
studien,  i.  150  f.).  Like  a  parched  land  is  his  soul  turned  to- 
wards Him, — language  in  which  we  recognise  a  bending  round 
of  the  primary  passage  lxiii.  2.  Instead  of  v  it  would  be  ^, 
if  npp  (Targum  TOTp)  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  taken  up  and 
included  in  the  sequence  of  the  accents. 

Vers.  7-12.  In  this  second  half  the  Psalm  seems  still 
more  like  a  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  of  earlier  Psalms. 
The  prayer,  "  answer  me  speedily,  hide  not  Thy  face  from 
me,"  sounds  like  lxix.  18,  xxvii.  9,  cf.  cii.  3.  The  expression 
of  languishing  longing,  Tin  nri73,  is  like  Ixxxiv.  3.  And  the 
apodosis,  "  else  I  should  become  like  those  who  go  down  into 
the  pit,"  agrees  word  for  word  with  xxviii.  1,  cf.  lxxxviii.  5. 
In  connection  with  the  words,  "  cause  me  to  hear  Thy  loving- 
kindness  in  the  early  morning,"  one  is  reminded  of  the  similar 
prayer  of  Moses  in  xc.  14,  and  with  the  confirmatory  "  for  in 
Thee  do  I  trust"  of  xxv.  2,  and  frequently.  With  the  prayer 
that  the  night  of  affliction  may  have  an  end  with  the  next 
morning's  dawn,  and  that  God's  helping  loving-kindness  may 
make  itself  felt  by  him,  is  joined  the  prayer  that  God  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  him  to  know  the  way  that  he  has  to  go  in 
order  to  escape  the  destruction  into  which  they  are  anxious  to 
ensnare  him.  This  last  prayer  has  its  type  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  13, 
and  in  the  Psalter  in  xxv.  4  (cf .  cxlii.  4)  ;  and  its  confirmation : 
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for  to  Thee  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul,  viz.  in  a  craving  after 
salvation  and  in  the  confidence  of  faith,  has  its  type  in  xxv.  1, 
lxxxvi.  4.  But  the  words  W?3  *pb«,  which  are  added  to  the 
petition  "  deliver  me  from  mine  enemies"  (lix.  2,  xxxi.  16),  are 
peculiar,  and  in  their  expression  without  example.  The  Syriac 
version  leaves  them  untranslated.  The  LXX.  renders  :  oti 
7rpo?  <T€  fcaTe(f)vyov,  by  which  the  defective  mode  of  writing  TIDD 
is  indirectly  attested,  instead  of  which  the  translators  read  VIM 
(cf.  ^V  W3  in  Isa.  x.  3)  ;  for  elsewhere  not  npn  but  DU  is 
reproduced  with  /earacpvyelv.  The  Targum  renders  it  *I"JB*8 
pnw  WJD,  Thy  Logos  do  I  account  as  (my)  Redeemer  (i.e. 
regard  it  as  such),  as  if  the  Hebrew  words  were  to  be  ren- 
dered :  upon  Thee  do  I  reckon  or  count,  WDS  =  V0S,  Ex. 
xii.  4.  Luther  closely  follows  the  LXX. :  "  to  Thee  have  I 
fled  for  refuge."  Jerome,  however,  inasmuch  as  he  renders  : 
ad  te  protectus  sum,  has  pointed  WM  (WM).  Hitzig  (on  the 
passage  before  us  and  Prov.  vii.  20)  reads  VIM  from  ND3  = 
*9p?  to  look  ("  towards  Thee  do  I  look").  But  the  Hebrew 
contains  no  trace  of  that  verb ;  the  full  moon  is  called  NDD 
(hdd),  not  as  being  "  a  sight  or  vision,  species"  but  from  its 
covered  orb  (vol.  ii.  394). 

The  71D3  before  us  only  admits  of  two  interpretations  : 
(1)  Ad  (apud)  te  texi  =.  to  Thee  have  I  secretly  confided  it 
(Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Coccejus,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and  De  Wette).  But  such 
a  constructio  prcegnans,  in  connection  with  which  HD3  would 
veer  round  from  the  signification  to  veil  (cf.  |0  HDD,  Gen. 
xviii.  17)  into  its  opposite,  and  the  clause  have  the  meaning  of 
Wfc  v£«  *,  Jer.  xi.  20,  xx.  12,  is  hardly  conceivable.  (2)  Ad 
(apud)  te  abscondidi,  scil.  me  (Saadia,  Calvin,  Maurer,  Ewald, 
and  Hengstenberg),  in  favour  of  which  we  decide ;  for  it  is 
evident  from  Gen.  xxxviii.  14,  Deut.  xxii.  12,  cf.  Jonah  iii.  6, 
that  HD3  can  express  the  act  of  covering  as  an  act  that  is 
referred  to  the  person  himself  who  covers,  and  so  can  obtain  a 
reflexive  meaning.  Therefore  :  towards  Thee,  with  Thee  have 
I  made  a  hiding  =  hidden  myself,  which  according  to  the 
sense  is  equivalent  to  *rppn  (v{d.  vol.  i.  99),  as  Hupfeld  (with 
a  few  mss.)  wishes  to  read ;  but  Abulwalid  has  already  re- 
marked that  the  same  goal  is  reached  with  snED.  Jahve,  with 
whom  he  hides  himself,  is  alone  able  to  make  known  to  him 
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what  is  right  and  beneficial  in  the  position  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  in  which  he  is  exposed  to  temporal  and  spiritual 
dangers,  and  is  able  to  teach  him  to  carrv  out  the  recognised 
will  of  God  ("  the  will  of  God,  good  and  well-pleasing  and 
perfect,"  Rom.  xii.  2) ;  and  this  it  is  for  which  he  prays  to  Him 
in  ver.  10  (^JWH ;  another  reading,  IJttn).  For  Jahve  is  indeed 
his  God,  who  cannot  leave  him,  who  is  assailed  and  tempted 
without  and  within,  in  error ;  may  His  good  Spirit  then  (inn 
nniD  for  nnitsn,  Neh.  ix.  20* )  lead  him  in  a  level  country,  for, 
as  it  is  said  in  Isaiah,  ch.  xxvi.  7,  in  looking  up  to  Jahve,  "the 
path  which  the  righteous  man  takes  is  smoothness ;  Thou 
makest  the  course  of  the  righteous  smooth."  The  geographical 
term  "Nt^O  pK,  Deut.  iv.  43,  Jer.  xlviii.  21,  is  here  applied 
spiritually.  Here,  too,  reminiscences  of  Psalms  already  read 
meet  us  everywhere  :  cf.  on  "  to  do  Thy  will,"  xl.  9  ;  on  "  for 
Thou  art  my  God,"  xl.  6,  and  frequently  ;  on  "  Thy  good 
Spirit,"  li.  14  ;  on  "  a  level  country,"  and  the  whole  petition, 
xxvii.  11  (where  the  expresssion  is  "  a  level  path"),  together 
with  v.  9,  xxv.  4  sq.,  xxxi.  4.  And  the  Psalm  also  further 
unrolls  itself  in  such  now  well-known  thoughts  of  the  Psalms  : 
For  Thy  Name's  sake,  Jahve  (xxv.  11),  quicken  me  again  (lxxi. 
20,  and  frequently)  ;  by  virtue  of  Thy  righteousness  be  pleased 
to  bring  my  soul  out  of  distress  (cxlii.  8,  xxv.  17,  and  fre- 
quently) ;  and  by  virtue  of  Thy  loving-kindness  cut  off  mine 
enemies  (liv.  7).  As  in  ver.  1  faithfulness  and  righteousness, 
here  loving-kindness  (mercy)  and  righteousness,  are  coupled 
together ;  and  that  so  that  mercy  is  not  named  beside  fcO¥in?  nor 
righteousness  beside  JVByfi,  but  the  reverse  (yid.  on  ver.  1).  It 
is  impossible  that  God  should  suffer  him  who  has  hidden  him- 
self in  Him  to  die  and  perish,  and  should  suffer  his  enemies 
on  the  other  hand  to  triumph.     Therefore  the  poet  confirms 


*  Properly,  "  Thy  Spirit,  a  good  one,"  so  that  roto  is  an  adjectival 

T 

apposition ;  as  we  can  also  say  mi  tan  fTf),  a  spirit,  the  good  one,  although 

T  —         _ 

such  irregularities  may  also  be  a  negligent  usage  of  the  language,  like  the 

Arabic   ^cUs^l   ^^Luu«,   the  chief  mosque,  which  many  grammarians 

regard  as  a  construct  relationship,  others  as  an  ellipsis  (inasmuch  as  they 

supply  jjl£*N  between  the  words)  ;   the  former  is  confirmed  from  the 
Hebrew,  vid.  Ewald,  §  287,  a. 
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the  prayer  for  the  cutting  off  (n^n  as  in  xciv.  23)  of  his 
enemies  and  the  destruction  (T??.^  elsewhere  *T3N)  of  the 
oppressors  of  his  soul  (elsewhere  TfV)  with  the  words  :  for  I 
am  Thy  servant. 


PSALM    CXLIY. 

TAKING  COURAGE  IN  GOD  BEFORE  A  DECISIVE  COMBAT. 

The  blessed  condition  of  Gocts  people. 

1  BLESSED  be  Jahve  my  Rock, 
Who  traineth  my  hands  for  the  fight, 
My  fingers  for  the  war — 

2  My  loving-kindness  and  my  fortress, 
My  high  tower  and  my  deliverer  for  me, 
My  shield  and  He  in  whom  I  hide, 
Who  subdueth  my  people  under  me  ! 

3  Jahve,  what  is  man  that  Thou  takest  knowledge  of  him, 
The  child  of  mortal  man  that  Thou  heedest  him  ! 

4  As  for  man,  he  is  like  a  breath, 

His  days  are  as  a  shadow  that  vanisheth  away. 

5  Jahve,  bow  Thy  heavens  and  come  down, 
Touch  the  mountains  that  they  smoke. 

6  Cast  forth  lightnings  to  scatter  them  ; 
Send  forth  Thine  arrows  to  destroy  them. 

7  Send  Thy  hands  from  above, 

Rescue  me  and  deliver  me  out  of  great  waters  : 
Out  of  the  hand  of  the  sons  of  the  strange  land, 

8  Whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity, 

And  whose  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood. 

9  Elohim,  a  new  song  will  I  sing  unto  Thee, 
Upon  a  ten-stringed  nabla  will  I  play  unto  Thee, 

10  Who  giveth  salvation  unto  kings, 

Who  rescueth  David  His  servant  from  the  evil  sword, 

11  Rescue  and  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  sons  of  the 

strange  land, 
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Whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity, 

Whose  right  hand  ia  a  right  hand  of  falsehood. 

L2    Beeousi  our  sons  are  as  high-reared  plants  in  their  youthful 

vigour, 
Our  daughters  as  adorned  corners  after  the  mode  of  structure 
of  a  palace ; 

13  Our  garners  full,  affording  every  kind  of  store  ; 

Our  sheep  bringing  forth  by  thousands,   multiplying  by  tens 
of  thousands  in  our  pastures  ; 

14  Our  kine  bearing  without  mishap  and  without  loss, 
And  no  lamentation  in  our  streets. 

15  Blessed  is  the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case, 
Blessed  is  the  people  whose  God  is  Jahve  ! 

Praised  be  Jahve  who  teacheth  me  to  fight  and  conquer 
(vers.  1,  2),  me  the  feeble  mortal,  who  am  strong  only  in  Him, 
vers.  3,  4.  May  Jahve  then  be  pleased  to  grant  a  victory  this 
time  also  over  the  boastful,  lying  enemies,  vers.  5-8  ;  so  will  I 
sing  new  songs  of  thanksgiving  unto  Him,  the  bestower  of 
victory,  vers.  9,  10.  May  He  be  pleased  to  deliver  me  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  barbarians  who  envy  us  our  prosperity,  which 
is  the  result  of  our  having  Jahve  as  our  God,  vers.  11-15.  A 
glance  at  this  course  of  the  thought  commends  the  additional 
inscription  of  the  LXX.  (according  to  Origen  only  "  in  a  few 
copies"),  7T/30?  top  roXidB,  and  the  Targumist's  reference  of  the 
"  evil  sword"  in  ver.  10  to  the  sword  of  Goliath  (after  the 
example  of  the  Midrash).  Read  1  Sam.  xvii.  47.  The  Psalm 
has  grown  out  of  this  utterance  of  David.  In  one  of  the  old 
histories,  just  as  several  of  these  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
Books  of  Samuel  as  sources  of  information  that  are  still  re- 
cognisable, it  was  intended  to  express  the  feelings  with  which 
David  entered  upon  the  single-handed  combat  with  Goliath 
and  decided  the  victory  of  Israel  over  the  Philistines.  At  that 
time  he  had  already  been  anointed  by  Samuel,  as  both  the 
narratives  which  have  been  worked  up  together  in  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel  assume  :  see  1  Sam.  xvi.  13,  x.  1.  And  this 
victory  was  for  him  a  gigantic  stride  to  the  throne. 

If  "l^^:  in  ver.  12a  is  taken  as  eo  quod,  so  that  envy  is 
brought  under  consideration  as  a  motive  for  the  causeless  (KWf)| 
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lyingly  treacherous  rising  pi$  i^)  of  the  neighbouring  peoples, 
then  the  passage  vers.  12-15  can  at  any  rate  be  comprehended 
as  a  part  of  the  form  of  the  whole.  But  only  thus,  and  not 
otherwise ;  for  1B>K  cannot  be  intended  as  a  statement  of  the 
aim  or  purpose :  in  order  that  they  may  be  .  .  .  (Jerome,  De 
Wette,  Hengstenberg,  and  others),  since  nothing  but  illustra- 
tive substantival  clauses  follow ;  nor  do  these  clauses  admit  of 
an  optative  sense :  We,  whose  sons,  may  they  be  .  .  .  (Maurer); 
and  IB'K  never  has  an  assuring  sense  (Vaihinger).  It  is  also 
evident  that  we  cannot,  with  Saadia,  go  back  to  ver.  9  for  the 

interpretation  of  the  IPK  (U  ^U  ^aJ).     But  that  junction 

by  means  of  eo  quod  is  hazardous,  since  envy  or  ill-will  (nwp) 
is  not  previously  mentioned,  and  "i£P  p»*  DJW  expresses  a  fact, 
and  not  an  action.  If  it  is  further  considered  that  nothing  is 
wanting  in  the  way  of  finish  to  the  Psalm  if  it  closes  with  ver. 
11,  it  becomes  all  the  more  doubtful  whether  vers.  12-15  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Psalm.  And  yet  we  cannot  discover 
any  Psalm  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  to  which  this  piece 
might  be  attached.  It  might  the  most  readily,  as  Hitzig  cor- 
rectly judges,  be  inserted  between  vers.  13  and  14  of  Ps.  cxlvii. 
But  the  rhythm  and  style  differ  from  this  Psalm,  and  we  must 
therefore  rest  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  a  fragment  of  another 
Psalm  is  here  added  to  Ps.  cxliv.,  which  of  necessity  may  be 
accounted  as  an  integral  part  of  it ;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  Psalm  is  built  up  on  a  gigantic  scale,  this  was 
not  its  original  corner-stone,  just  as  one  does  not  indeed  look 
for  anything  further  after  the  refrain,  together  with  the  men- 
tion of  David  in  vers.  10  sq.,  cf.  xviii.  51. 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  whole  of  this  first  strophe  is  an  imitation 
of  David's  great  song  of  thanksgiving,  Ps.  xviii.  Hence  the 
calling  of  Jahve  "my  rock,"  xviii.  3,  47;  hence  the  heaping 
up  of  other  appellations  in  ver.  2a,  in  which  xviii.  3  is  echoed ; 
but  4"c6ttM  (with  Lamed  deprived  of  the  Dagesh)  follows  the 
model  of  2  Sam.  xxii.  2.  The  naming  of  Jahve  with  *iDn  is  a 
bold  abbreviation  of  *»pn  *n%  in  Hx.  U9  \Sy  as  also  in  Jonah 
ii.  9  [8]  the  God  whom  the  idolatrous  ones  forsake  is  called 
BTOn.  Instead  of  nor6o  the  Davidic  Psalms  also  poetically 
say  3-Jp,  lv.  22,  cf.  lxxviii.  9.    The  expression  "  who  traineth 
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my  hands  for  the  fight"  we  have  already  read  in  xviii.  35. 
The  last  words  of  the  strophe,  too,  are  after  xviii.  48  ;  but  in- 

.id  of  12T1  this  poet  says  T^^IJj  from  TTJ:=nTl  (cf.  Isa.  xlv. 
1,  xli.  2),  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Tib*  in  2  Sam.  xxii. 
48.  In  Ps.  xviii.  48  we  however  read  D*oy,  and  the  Masora 
lias  enumerated  Ps.  cxliv.  2,  together  with  2  Sam.  xxii.  44, 
Lam.  iii.  14,  as  the  three  passages  in  which  it  is  written  'oy, 
whilst  one  expects  D'oy  (ansy  pT3Dl  ':),  as  the  Targum,  Syriac, 
and  Jerome  (yet  not  the  LXX.)  in  fact  render  it.  But  neither 
from  the  language  of  the  books  nor  from  the  popular  dialect 
can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  they  would  say  *Bp  for  D^S]/ 
in  such  an  ambiguous  connection.  Either,  therefore,  we  have 
to  read  ti^ny*  or  we  must  fall  in  with  the  strong  expression, 
and  this  is  possible :  there  is,  indeed,  no  necessity  for  the  sub- 
duing to  be  intended  of  the  use  of  despotic  power,  it  can  also 
be  intended  of  God-given  power,  and  of  subjugating  autho- 
rity. David,  the  anointed  one,  but  not  having  as  yet  ascended 
the  throne,  here  gives  expression  to  the  hope  that  Jahve  will 
grant  him  deeds  of  victory  which  will  compel  Israel  to  submit 
to  him,  whether  willingly  or  reluctantly. 

Vers.  3,  4.  It  is  evident  that  ver.  3  is  a  variation  of  viii.  5 
with  the  use  of  other  verbs.  JH*  in  the  sense  of  loving  inti- 
macy ;  3'^n,  properly  to  count,  compute,  here  rationem  habere. 
Instead  of  ^  followed  by  the  future  there  are  consecutive 
futures  here,  and  B"^~i?  is  aramaizingly  (BOX  13)  metamor- 
phosed into  BfafcTja,  Ver.  4  is  just  such  another  imitation,  like 
a  miniature  of  xxxix.  6  sq.,  11,  cf.  Ixii.  10.  The  figure  of  the 
shadow  is  the  same  as  in  cii.  12,  cf.  cix.  23.  The  connection 
of  the  third  stanza  with  the  second  is  still  more  disrupt  than 
that  of  the  second  with  the  first. 

Vers.  5-8.  The  deeds  of  God  which  Ps.  xviii.  celebrates 
are  here  made  an  object  of  prayer.  We  see  from  xviii.  10 
that  "nfflj  ver.  5a,  has  Jahve  and  not  the  heavens  as  its  sub- 
ject; and  from  xviii.  15  that  the  suffix  em  in  ver.  6  is  meant 
in  both  instances  to  be  referred  to  the  enemies.  The  enemies 
are  called  sons  of  a  foreign  country,  i.e.  barbarians,  as  in  xviii. 
45  sq.     The  fact  that  Jahve  stretches  forth  His  hand  out  of 


*  Rashi  is  acquainted  with  an  otherwise  unknown  note  of  the  Masora : 
"•"Ip  Vnnn  ;  but  this  Keri  is  imaginary. 
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tlie  heavens  and  rescues  David  out  of  great  waters,  is  taken 
verbatim  from  xviii.  17  ;  and  the  poet  has  added  the  interpre- 
tation to  the  figure  here.  On  ver.  8a  cf.  xii.  3,  xli.  7.  The 
combination  of  words  "  right  hand  of  falsehood  "  is  the  same  as 
in  cix.  2.  But  our  poet,  although  so  great  an  imitator,  has, 
however,  much  also  that  is  peculiar  to  himself.  The  verb  P"i_3, 
"  to  send  forth  lightning  ;"  the  verb  HVQ  in  the  Aramaeo- Arabic 
signification  "to  tear  out  of,  rescue,"  which  in  David  always 
only  signifies  "  to  tear  open,  open  wide"  (one's  mouth),  xxii.  14, 
lxvi.  14 ;  and  the  combination  "  the  right  hand  of  falsehood  " 
(like  "  the  tongue  of  falsehood  "  in  cix.  2),  i.e.  the  hand  raised 
for  a  false  oath,  are  only  found  here.  The  figure  of  Omnipo- 
tence, "  He  toucheth  the  mountains  and  they  smoke,"  is,  as  in 
civ.  32,  taken  from  the  mountains  that  smoked  at  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  Ex.  xix.  18,  xx.  15.  The  mountains,  as  in  Ixviii. 
17  (cf.  lxxvi.  5),  point  to  the  worldly  powers.  God  only  needs 
to  touch  these  as  with  the  tip  of  His  finger,  and  the  inward  fire, 
which  will  consume  them,  at  once  makes  itself  known  by  the 
smoke,  which  ascends  from  them.  The  prayer  for  victory  is 
followed  by  a  vow  of  thanksgiving  for  that  which  is  to  be  be- 
stowed. 

Vers.  9-11.  With  the  exception  of  Ps.  cviii.,  which  is 
composed  of  two  Davidic  Elohim-Psalms,  the  Elohim  in  ver.  9 
of  this  strophe  is  the  only  one  in  the  last  two  Books  of  the 
Psalter,  and  is  therefore  a  feeble  attempt  also  to  reproduce  the 
Davidic  Elohimic  style.  The  "  new  song  "  calls  to  mind  xxxiii. 
3,  xl.  4 ;  and  "IW  TO  also  recalls  xxxiii.  2  (which  see).  The 
fact  that  David  mentions  himself  by  name  in  his  own  song 
comes  about  in  imitation  of  xviii.  51.  From  the  eminence  of 
thanksgiving  the  song  finally  descends  again  to  petition,  vers. 
7c,  8  being  repeated  as  a  refrain.  The  petition  developes  itself 
afresh  out  of  the  attributes  of  the  Being  invoked  (ver.  10),  and 
these  are  a  pledge  of  its  fulfilment.  For  how  could  the  God 
to  whom  all  victorious  kings  owe  their  victory  (xxxiii.  16,  cf. 
2  Kings  v.  1,  1  Sam.  xvii.  47)  possibly  suffer  His  servant  David 
to  succumb  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy !  Hjn  nin  is  the  sword 
that  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  evil. 

Vers.  12-15.  With  reference  to  the  relation  of  this  passage 
to  the  preceding,  vid.  the  introduction.  "WK  (it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  is  a  word  belonging  originally  to  this  piece  or  one 
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added  by  the  person  who  appended  it  as  a  sort  of  clasp  or  rivet) 
signifies  here  guonutm^  as  in  Jndg.  ix.  17,  Jer.  xvi.  13,  and 
frequently.  LXX.  tov  ol  viol  (Drr:3  *rc;x);  so  that  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  the  enemies  is  pictured  here,  and  in  ver.  15  the 
spiritual  possession  of  Israel  is  contrasted  with  it.  The  union 
heroines  satisfactorily  close  in  connection  with  this  reading,  but 
the  reference  of  the  description,  so  designedly  set  forth,  to  the 
enemies  is  improbable.  In  vers.  12-1  1  we  hear  a  language 
that  is  altogether  peculiar,  without  any  assignable  earlier 
model.  Instead  of  D^OJ  we  read  D'?B)  elsewhere ;  "in  their 
youth  "  belongs  to  u  our  sons."  U\WD,  our  garners  or  treasuries, 
from  a  singular  ttD  or  WD  (apparently  from  a  verb  HID,  but  con- 
tracted out  of  WO),  is  a  hapaxlegomenon  ;  the  older  language 
has  the  words  DDK  "i¥ix   muDD  instead  of  it.     In  like  manner 

T       T    7  T  7  T  ;      - 

It,  genus  (vid.  Evvald,  Lehrbuch,  S.  380),  is  a  later  word  (found 
besides  only  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  14,  where  D^tt  signifies  et  varia 
quidem,  Syriac  zenonoje,  or  directly  spices  from  species) ;  the 
older  language  has  PO  for  this  word.  Instead  of  D'B&M,  kine, 
which  signifies  u  princes"  in  the  older  language,  the  older 
language  says  D^EPX  in  viii.  8.  The  plena  scriptio  B3ttfe^  in 
which  the  Waiv  is  even  inaccurate,  corresponds  to  the  later 
period;  and  to  this  corresponds  t?  =  ~i£>N  in  ver.  15,  cf.  on  the 
other  hand  xxxiii.  12.  Also  D^aDD,  laden  =  bearing,  like  the 
Latin  forda  from  ferre  (cf.  13VO  in  Job  xxi.  10),  is  not  found 
elsewhere.  |N¥  is  (contrary  to  Gen.  xxx.  39)  treated  as  a  femi- 
nine collective,  and  *&$  (cf.  "W  in  Job  xxi.  10)  as  a  nomen 
epiccenum.  Contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  word,  Maurer, 
Koster,  Von  Lengerke,  and  Fiirst  render  it  :  our  princes 
are  set  up  (after  Ezra  vi.  3) ;  also,  after  the  mention  of 
animals  of  the  fold  upon  the  meadows  out-of-doors,  one  does 
not  expect  the  mention  of  princes,  but  of  horned  cattle  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  stalls.  m?  elsewhere  signifies  a  corner, 
and  here,  according  to  the  prevailing  view,  the  corner-pillars ; 
so  that  the  elegant  slender  daughters  are  likened  to  tastefully 
sculptured  Caryatides — not  to  sculptured  projections  (Luther). 
For  (1)  rplf  does  not  signify  a  projection,  but  a  corner,  an  angle, 

Arabic  <L  J;,  zdwXa  (in  the  terminology  of  the  stone-mason  the 

square-stone  =  H3Q  J2xy  in  the  terminology  of  the  carpenter  the 

square),  from  ^. ;,  abdere  (cf.  e.g.  the  proverb :  fi  7  zawdjd 
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chabdjd,  in  the  comers  are  treasures).  (2)  The  upstanding 
pillar  is  better  adapted  to  the  comparison  than  the  overhanging 
projection.  But  that  other  prevailing  interpretation  is  also 
doubtful.  The  architecture  of  Syria  and  Palestine — the 
ancient,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known  to  us  from  its  remains,  and 
the  new — exhibits  nothing  in  connection  with  which  one  would 
be  led  to  think  of  "  corner-pillars."  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
that  signification  to  be  found  in  the  Semitic  rPW.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  corners  of  large  rooms  in  the  houses  of  persons  of 
position  are  ornamented  with  carved  work  even  in  the  present 
day,  and  since  this  ornamentation  is  variegated,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  ninttnp  does  here  signify  "  sculptured,"  and  not 
rather  iC  striped  in  colours,  variegated,"  which  we  prefer,  since 
zipn  (cogn.  3Vn)  signifies  nothing  more  than  to  hew  firewood  ;* 

and  on  the  other  side,  the  signification  of  the  Arabic  fc_^L^,  to 

be  striped,  many-coloured  (IV.  to  become  green-striped,  of  the 
coloquintida),  is  also  secured  to  the  verb  3pn  side  by  side  with 
that  signification  by  Prov.  vii.  16.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
rendered :  our  daughters  are  as  corners  adorned  in  varied 
colours  after  the  architecture  of  palaces.f     The  words  ■IvW], 


*  In  every  instance  where  2&n  (cogn.  3¥n)  occurs,  frequently  side  by 
side  with  D^D  2$W  (to  draw  water),  it  signifies  to  hew  wood  for  kindling; 

wherefore  in  Arabic,  in  which  the  verb  has  been  lost,  y  -l>^  signifies 
firewood  (in  distinction  from  ik_^i^1  wood  for  building,  timber),  and 
not  merely  this,  but  fuel  in  the  widest  sense,  e.g.  in  villages  where  wood 
is  scarce,  cow-dung  (yid.  Job,  i.  377,  note),  and  the  hemp-stalk,  or  stalk 

of  the  maize,  in  the  desert  the  &jc,  i.e.  camel-dung  (which  blazes  up  with 
a  blue  flame),  and  the  perennial  steppe-plant  or  its  root.  In  relation  to 
c-^ka-,  u^b^.)  signifies  lopped,  pruned,  robbed  of  its  branches  (of  a 
tree),  and  c^-^U-  S-^p-  a  pruning  war,  which  devastates  a  country, 
just  as  the  wood-gathering  women  of  a  settlement  (styled  ^LA>U>1!  or 

U-Jplysj!!)  with  their  small  hatchet  (v^^k^yc)  lay  a  district  covered 
with  tall  plants  bare  in  a  few  days.  In  the  villages  of  the  Merg'  the  little 
girls  who  collect  the  dry  cow-dung  upon  the  pastures  are  called  c^Uu 

cl;ULU>,  rrintDh  ni:a.— -Wetzstein. 

:   i  : 

t  Corners  with  variegated  carved  work  are  found  even  in  the  present 
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to  bring  forth  by  thousands,  and  3£TO  (denominative  from 
.1321),  which  surpasses  it,  multiplied  by  tens  of  thousands,  are 
freely  formed.  Concerning  imin,  meadows,  vul.  on  Job  xviii. 
17.  Pr3,  ID  a  martial  sense  a  defeat,  eludes,  e.g.  in  Judg. 
xxi.  15,  is  here  any  violent  misfortune  whatever,  as  murrain, 
which  causes  a  breach,  and  nssv  any  head  of  cattle  which  goes 
off  by  a  single  misfortune.  The  lamentation  in  the  streets  is 
intended  as  in  Jer.  xiv.  2.  n??^  is  also  found  in  Cant.  v.  9 ; 
nor  does  the  poet,  however,  hesitate  to  blend  this  W  with  the 
tetraerammaton  into  one  word.  The  Jod  is  not  da^eshed  (cf. 
exxiii.  2),  because  it  is  to  be  read  -rise",  cf.  rrtPPDsstflKB  in 
Gen.  xviii.  14.  Luther  takes  ver.  15a  and  156  as  contrasts: 
Blessed  is  the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case,  But  blessed  is  the 
people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  There  is,  however,  no  anti- 
thesis intended,  but  only  an  exceeding  of  the  first  declaration 
by  the  second.  For  to  be  allowed  to  call  the  God  from  whom 
every  blessing  comes  his  God,  is  still  infinitely  more  than  the 
richest  abundance  of  material  blessing.  The  pinnacle  of  Israel's 
good  fortune  consists  in  being,  by  the  election  of  grace,  the 
people  of  the  Lord  (xxxii.  12). 

day  in  Damascus  in  every  reception-room  (the  so-called  iclij)  of  respect- 
able houses  [cf.  Lane,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  Intro- 
duction]. An  architectural  ornament  composed  with  much  good  taste 
and  laborious  art  out  of  wood  carvings,  and  glittering  with  gold  and 
brilliant  colours,  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  corners,  of  which  a  kd'a  may 
have  as  many  as  sixteen,  since  three  wings  frequently  abut  upon  the  bet 
el-bahara,  i.e.  the  square  with  its  marble  basin.  This  decoration,  which 
has  a  most  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye,  is  a  great  advantage  to  saloons  from 
two  to  three  storeys  high,  and  is  evidently  designed  to  get  rid  of  the  darker 
corners  above  on  the  ceiling,  comes  down  from  the  ceiling  in  the  corners 
of  the  room  for  the  length  of  six  to  nine  feet,  gradually  becoming  narrower 
as  it  descends.  It  is  the  broadest  above,  so  that  it  there  also  covers  the 
ends  of  the  horizontal  corners  formed  by  thjs  walls  and  the  ceiling.  If  this 
crowning  of  the  corners,  the  technical  designation  of  which,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  is  <Lu  Ji!l,  kornia,  might  be  said  to  go  back  into  Biblical  antiquity, 

the  Psalmist  would  have  used  it  as  a  simile  to  mark  the  beauty,  gorgeous 
dress,  and  rich  adornment  of  women.  Perhaps,  too,  because  they  are  not 
only  modest  and  chaste  (cf.  Arabic  mesturdt,  a  veiled  woman,  in  opposition 
to  memshushdt,  one  shone  on  by  the  sun),  but  also,  like  the  children  of  re- 
spectable families,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  strangers  ;  for  the  Arabic  pro- 
verb quoted  above  says,  "treasures  are  hidden  in  the  corners,"  and  the 
superscription  of  a  letter  addressed  to  a  lady  of  position  runs:  "May  it 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  protected  lady  and  of  the  hidden  jewel." — Wetzstein. 
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PSALM   CXLV. 

HYMN  IN  PKAISE  OF  THE  ALL-BOUNTIFUL  KING. 

1  K  I  will  extol  Thee,  my  God  O  King, 

And  I  will  bless  Thy  Name  for  ever  and  ever. 

2  2  Every  day  will  I  bless  Thee, 

And  I  will  glorify  Thy  Name  for  ever  and  ever. 

3  1   Great  is  Jahve,  and  greatly  worthy  to  be  praised, 

And  His  greatness  is  unsearchable. 

4  1   One  generation  to  another  praiseth  Thy  works, 

And  they  declare  Thy  mighty  deeds. 

5  n  On  the  glorious  honour  of  Thy  majesty 

And  on  Thy  wondrous  works  will  I  meditate. 

6  )   And  they  shall  speak  forth  thy  mightily  terrible  deeds, 

And  Thy  mighty  acts  will  I  declare. 

7  T   The  praise  of  Thy  great  goodness  shall  they  abundantly 

utter, 
And  sing  aloud  of  Thy  righteousness. 

8  n  Gracious  and  full  of  compassion  is  Jahve, 

Long-suffering  and  great  in  goodness. 

9  D   Good  is  Jahve  unto  all, 

And  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works. 

10  *   All  Thy  works  praise  Thee,  Jahve, 

And  Thy  saints  do  bless  Thee. 

11  3  They  talk  of  the  glory  of  Thy  kingship, 

And  confess  Thy  might — 

12  7  To  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men  His  mighty  acts, 

And  the  stately  glory  of  His  kingship. 

13  D  Thy  kingship  is  a  kingship  for  all  ages, 

And  Thy  dominion  endureth  into  all  generations. 

14  D  Jahve  upholdeth  all  those  who  fall, 

And  raiseth  up  all  those  who  are  bowed  down. 

15  V  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Thee, 

And  Thou  givest  them  their  food  in  due  season ; 

16  D  Thou  openest  out  Thine  abundance, 

And  satisfiest  every  living  thing  with  delight. 
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17  V    Jahve  is  righteous  in  all  1 1  is  ways, 

And  gracious  in  all  His  works. 

18  P   tl alive  is  nigh  unto  all  those  who  cajl  upon  Ilim, 

To  all  who  call  upon  Him  in  truth; 

19  1   He  fulfilleth  the  desire  of  those  who  fear  Him, 

And  He  heareth  their  cry  and  delivereth  them. 

20  V  Jahve  preserveth  all  those  who  love  llim, 

And  all  the  wicked  doth  He  destroy. 

21  n   Let  my  mouth  then  speak  the  praise  of  Jahve, 

And  let  all  flesh  bless  His  holy  Name  for  ever  and  ever  ! 

With  Ps.  cxliv.  the  collection  draws  doxologically  towards 

its  close.     This  Psalm,  which  begins  in  the  form  of  the  beracha 

('n  1113),  is  followed  by  another  in  which  benedicam  (vers.  1,  2) 

and  benedicat  (ver.  21)  is  the  favourite  word.     It  is  the  only 

Psalm  that  bears  the  title  wW,  whose  plural  D^nn  is  become 

the  collective  name  of  the  Psalms.     In  B.  Berachoth  ib  it  is 

distinguished  by  the  apophthegm  :  u  Every  one  who  repeats  the 

"n"6  r6nn  three  times  a  day  may  be  sure  that  he  is  a  child  of 

the  world  to  come  (ann  oinyn  p)."     And  why?     Not  merely 

because  this  Psalm,  as  the   Gemara   says,  JV3  *pK3  OTitt,  i.e. 

follows  the  course  of  the  alphabet  (for  Ps.  cxix.  is  in  fact  also 

alphabetical,  and  that  in  an  eightfold  degree),  and  not  merely 

because  it  celebrates  God's  care  for  all  creatures  (for  this  the 

Great  Hallel  also  does,  Ps.  cxxxvi.  25),  but  because  it  unites 

both  these  prominent  qualities  in  itself  (win  n^n  JV&O  Dl^o). 

In  fact,  Ps.  cxlv.  16  is  a  celebration   of  the  goodness   of  God 

which  embraces  every  living  thing,  with  which  only  cxxxvi. 

25j  and  not  cxi.  5,  can  be  compared.      Valde  sententiosus  hie 

Psalmus  est,  says  Bakius ;  and  do  we  not  find  in  this  Psalm 

our  favourite  Benedicite  and  Oculi  omnium  which  our  children 

repeat  before  a  meal?     It  is  the  ancient  church's  Psalm  for  the 

noon-day  repast  (yid.  Armknecht,  Die  heilige  Psalmodie,  1855, 

S.  54) ;  ver.  15  was  also  used  at  the  holy  communion,  hence 

Chrysostom  says  it  contains  ra  pr^jbara  ravra,  airep  ol  fjuefjuvq- 

/jbevoL  avve^co^  viro-tyaXkovai  \e<yovre^'      Ol  6(j)6a\fiol  irdvTwv 

et9  o~e  iXTrL^ovaiv  kclL  av  Si'Soj?  rrjv  rpo(pr)v  avrayu  ev  ev/caipla. 

Kara  aTot^elov,  observes  Theodore t,  real  outo?  6  vjjlvos  avy- 
Keirai.  The  Psalm  is  distichic,  and  every  first  line  of  the  dis- 
tich has  the  ordinal  letter ;  but  the  distich  Nun  is  wanting. 
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The  Talmud  (loc.  cit.)  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  because  the  fatal 
T\bp\  (Amos  v.  2),  which  David,  going  on  at  once  with  'n  *piD 
D*t®3rno^  skips  over,  begins  with  Nun.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ewald,  Vaihinger,  and  Sommer,  like  Grotius,  think  that  the 
Aim- strophe  has  been  lost.  The  LXX.  (but  not  Aquila, 
Svmmachus,  Theodotion,  nor  Jerome  in  his  translation  after 
the  original  text)  gives  such  a  strophe,  perhaps  out  of  a  MS. 
(like  the  Dublin  Cod.  Keunicot,  142)  in  which  it  was  supplied  : 
ITtoTo?  (jiD&o  as  in  cxi.  7)  icvptos  iv  {iracFi)  rot?  \6yoi<;  avrov 
nal  oaios  iv  iraai  rol<;  epyow  avrov  (according  with  ver.  17,  with 
the  change  only  of  two  words  of  this  distich).  Hitzig  is  of 
opinion  that  the  original  iVwn-strophe  has  been  welded  into  Ps. 
cxli. ;  but  only  his  clairvoyant-like  historical  discernment  is  able 
to  amalgamate  ver.  6  of  this  Psalm  with  our  Ps.  cxlv.  We  are 
contented  to  see  in  the  omission  of  the  iVwn-strophe  an  example 
of  that  freedom  with  which  the  Old  Testament  poets  are  wont 
to  handle  this  kind  of  forms.  Likewise  there  is  no  reason 
apparent  for  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  has  chosen  in  ch.  ii.,  iii., 
and  iv.  of  the  Lamentations  to  make  the  Ajhi-stroiphe  follow 
the  Ptf-strophe  three  times,  whilst  in  ch.  L  it  precedes  it. 

Vers.  1-7.  The  strains  with  which  this  hymn  opens  are 
familiar  Psalm-strains.  We  are  reminded  of  xxx.  2,  and  the 
likewise  alphabetical  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  xxxiv.  2. 
The  plena  scriptio  *w*$  in  cxliii.  10  is  repeated  here.  God  is 
called  "the  King"  as  in  xx.  10,  xcviii.  6.  The  language  of 
address  "  my  God  the  King,"  which  sounds  harsh  in  comparison 
with  the  otherwise  usual  "  my  King  and  my  God  "  (v.  3,  Ixxxiv. 
4),  purposely  calls  God  with  unrelated  generality,  that  is  to  say 
in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  King.  If  the  poet  is  himself 
a  king,  the  occasion  for  this  appellation  of  God  is  all  the  more 
natural  and  the  signification  all  the  more  pertinent.  But  even 
in  the  mouth  of  any  other  person  it  is  significant.  Whosoever 
calls  God  by  such  a  name  acknowledges  His  royal  prerogative, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  homage  to  Him  and  binds  himself  to 
allegiance ;  and  it  is  just  tins  confessory  act  of  exalting  Him 
who  in  Himself  is  the  absolutely  lofty  One  that  is  here  called 
D^n.  But  how  can  the  poet  express  the  purpose  of  praising 
God's  Name  for  ever?  Because  the  praise  of  God  is  a  need  of 
his  inmost  nature,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  forget  his  own 
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mortality  when  engaged  upon  this  devotion  to  the  ever-living 
King.  Clinging  adoringly  to  the  Eternal  One,  he  must  seem 
to  himself  to  be  eternal ;  and  if  there  is  a  practical  proof  for  a 
life  after  death,  it  is  just  this  ardent  desire  of  the  soul,  wrought 
of  God  Himself,  after  the  praise  of  the  God  of  its  life  (lit.  its 
origin)  which  affords  it  the  hiirhest.  noblest  delight.  The  idea 
of  the  silent  Hades,  which  forces  itself  forward  elsewhere,  as  in 
vi.  G,  where  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  beclouded  by  sin,  is  here 
entirely  removed,  inasmuch  as  here  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  the 
undimmed  mirror  of  the  divine  glory.  Therefore  ver.  2  also 
does  not  concede  the  possibility  of  any  interruption  of  the 
praise :  the  poet  will  daily  (lxviii.  20)  bless  God,  be  they  days 
of  prosperity  or  of  sorrow,  uninterruptedly  in  all  eternity  will 
he  glorify  His  Name  (n^?j]^  as  in  lxix.  31).  There  is  no 
worthier  and  more  exhaustless  object  of  praise  (ver.  3)  :  Jahve 
is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  (^P,  taken  from  xlviii.  2,  as 
in  xcvi.  4,  cf.  xviii.  4),  and  of  His  "greatness"  (cf.  1  Chron. 
xxix.  11,  where  this  attribute  precedes  all  others)  there  is  no 
searching  out,  i.e.  it  is  so  abysmally  deep  that  no  searching  can 
reach  its  bottom  (as  in  Isa.  xl.  28,  Job  xi.  7  sq.).  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  revealed,  and  is  being  revealed  continually,  and  is  for 
this  veiy  reason  thus  celebrated  in  ver.  4 :  one  generation  pro 
pagates  to  the  next  the  growing  praise  of  the  works  that  He  has 
wrought  out  (EvkfTO  n^V),  and  men  are  able  to  relate  all  manner 
of  proofs  of  His  victorious  power  which  prevails  over  everything, 
and  makes  everything  subject  to  itself  (ni^5  as  in  xx.  7,  and  fre- 
quently). This  historically  manifest  and  traditional  divine  doxa 
and  the  facts  (*J?1  as  in  cv.  27)  of  the  divine  wonders  the  poet 
will  devoutly  consider,  Tin  stands  in  attributive  relation  to  ^23, 
as  this  on  its  part  does  to  Tj'"l :  Thy  brilliantly  glorious  (kingly) 
majesty  (cf.  Jer.  xxii.  18,  Dan.  xi.  21).  The  poet  does  not  say 
\3K  D5,  nor  may  we  insert  it,  either  here  in  ver.  5,  or  in  ver.  6, 
where  the  same  sequence  of  thoughts  recurs,  more  briefly  ex- 
pressed. The  emphasis  lies  on  the  objects.  The  mightiness 
(TO  as  in  lxxviii.  4,  and  in  Isa.  xlii.  25,  where  it  signifies  violence) 
of  His  terrible  acts  shall  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  (")EK  with 
a  substantival  object  as  in  xl.  11),  and  His  mighty  acts  (ni?*ia, 
magnalia,  as  in  1  Chron.  xvii.  19,  21) — according  to  the  Keri 
(which  is  determined  by  the  suffix  of  n3"iapK ;  cf.,  however,  2 
Sam.  xxii.  23,  2  Kings  iii.  3,  x.  26,  and  frequently)  :  His  great- 
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ness  (n^?0 — will  he  also  on  his  part  make  the  matter  of  his  nar- 
rating. It  is,  however,  not  alone  the  awe-inspiring  majesty  of 
God  which  is  revealed  in  history,  but  also  the  greatness  (T[  used 
as  a  substantive  as  in  xxxi.  20,  Isa.  lxiii.  7,  xxi.  7,  whereas  D*3l 
in  xxxii.  10,  lxxxix.  51  is  an  adjective  placed  before  the  noun 
after  the  manner  of  a  numeral),  i.e.  the  abundant  measure,  of 
His  goodness  and  His  righteousness,  i.e.  His  acting  in  inviolable 
correspondence  with  His  counsel  and  order  of  salvation.  The 
memory  of  the  transcendent  goodness  of  God  is  the  object  of 
universal,  overflowing  acknowledgment,  and  the  righteousness 
of  God  is  the  object  of  universal  exultation  (|jn  with  the  accusa- 
tive as  in  li.  16,  lix.  17).  After  the  poet  has  sung  the  glorious 
self-attestation  of  God  according  to  both  its  sides,  the  fiery  and 
the  light  sides,  he  lingers  by  the  light  side,  the  front  side  of  the 
Name  of  Jahve  unfolded  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6. 

Vers.  8-13.  This  memorable  utterance  of  Jahve  concern- 
ing Himself  the  writer  of  Ps.  ciii.,  which  is  of  kindred  import, 
also  Interweaves  into  his  celebration  of  the  revelation  of  divine 
love  in  ver.  8.  Instead  of  ^5£"3"!  the  expression  here,  however, 
is  HDn  bra  (Keri,  as  in  Nah.  i.  3,  cf.  lxxxix.  29,  with  Makkeph 
-*H*i).  The  real  will  of  God  tends  towards  favour,  which  gladly 
giving  stoops  to  give  (1^0),  and  towards  compassion,  which  in- 
terests itself  on  behalf  of  the  sinner  for  his  help  and  comfort 
(nnrn).  Wrath  is  only  the  background  of  His  nature,  which  He 
reluctantly  and  only  after  long  waiting  (D)SX  SpK)  lets  loose 
against  those  who  spurn  His  great  mercy.  For  His  goodness 
embraces,  as  ver.  9  says,  all ;  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
His  works,  they  hover  over  and  encompass  all  His  creatures. 
Therefore,  too,  all  His  works  praise  Him  :  they  are  all  together 
loud-speaking  witnesses  of  that  sympathetic  all-embracing  love 
of  His,  which  excludes  no  one  who  does  not  exclude  himself; 
and  His  saints,  who  live  in  God's  love,  bless  Him  (nM"Q*  written 

'  /  V     t        :,t: 

as  in  1  Kings  xviii.  44)  :  their  mouth  overflows  with  the  de- 
claration (pto&)  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  this  loving  God, 
and  in  speaking  (p?V)  of  the  sovereign  power  with  which  He 
maintains  and  extends  this  kingdom.  This  confession  they 
make  their  employ,  in  order  that  the  knowledge  of  the  mighty 
acts  of  God  and  the  glorious  majesty  of  His  kingdom  may  at 
length  become  the  general  possession  of  mankind.  When  the 
poet  in  ver.  12  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the  proclamation,  he 
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drops  the  form  of  address.  God's  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  all 
aeons  and  His  dominion  is  manifested  without  exception  and 
continually  in  all  periods  or  generations  ("ft)  "ift"732  as  in  xlv. 
18,  Esth.  ix.  28,  a  pleonastic  strengthening  of  the  expression 
"ft)  Via,  xc.  1).  It  is  the  eternal  circumference  of  the  history 
of  time,  but  at  the  same  time  its  eternal  substance,  which  more 
and  more  unfolds  and  achieves  itself  in  the  succession  of  the 
periods  that  mark  its  course.  For  that  all  things  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  shall  be  gathered  up  together  (avaicetyaXaia)- 
aaaOai,  Eph.  i.  10)  in  the  all-embracing  kingdom  of  God  in 
His  Christ,  is  the  goal  of  all  history,  and  therefore  the  substance 
of  history  which  is  working  itself  out.  With  ver.  13  (cf.  Dan. 
iii.  33  [iv.  3],  iv.  31  [34],  according  to  Hitzig  the  primary 
passages)  another  paragraph  is  brought  to  a  close. 

Vers.  14-21.     The  poet  now  celebrates  in  detail  the  deeds 
of  the  gracious  King.     The  words  with  ?  are  pure  datives,  cf . 
the  accusative  expression  in  cxlvi.  8.     He  in  person  is  the  sup- 
port which  holds  fast  the  falling  ones  (BvBbj  here  not  the 
fallen  ones,  see  xxviii.  1)  in  the  midst  of  falling  (Nicephorus : 
tou?  KaTaireaelv  fteWovras  khpcuoi,  ware  fjirj  Karaireaelv^  and 
the  stay  by  which  those  who  are  bowed  together  raise  them- 
selves.    He  is  the  Provider  for  all  beings,  the  Father  of  the 
house,  to  whom  in  the  great  house  of  the  wrorld  the  eyes  (*yg 
with  the  second  e  toneless,  Ew.  §  100,  b)  of  all  beings,  endowed 
with  reason  and  irrational,  are  directed  with  calm  confidence 
(Matt.  vi.  26),  and  who  gives  them  their  food  in  its,  i.e.  in  due 
season.     The  language  of  civ.  27  is  very  similar,  and  it  pro- 
ceeds here,  too,  as  there  in  ver.  28  (cf.  Sir.  xl.  14).     He  opens 
His  hand,  which  is  ever  full,  much  as  a  man  who  feeds  the 
doves  in  his  court  does,  and  gives  |i^n,  pleasure,  i.e.  that  which 
is  good,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  their  desire,  in  sufficient 
fulness  to  all  living  things  (and  therefore  those  in  need  of 
support  for  the  body  and  the  life).    Thus  it  is  to  be  interpreted, 
according  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  23  (after  which  here  in  the  LXX. 
the  reading  varies  between  euSo/aa?  and  eiiXoyta^j  cf.  Acts  xiv. 
17,  ifjLTrnrXwv  Tpocfrf)?  koli  ev<f)poavv7)$  t<z?  icaphia<;  rjficov.     WSfo*} 
is  construed  with  a  dative  and  accusative  of  the  object  instead 
of  with  two  accusatives  of  the  object  (Ges.  §  139.  1,  2).     The 
usage  of  the  language  is  unacquainted  with  pyi  as  an  adverb 
in  the  sense  of  "  willingly "  (Hitzig),  which  would  rather  be 
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■pim.  In  all  the  ways  that  Jahve  takes  in  His  historical  rule 
He  is  "  righteous,"  i.e.  He  keeps  strictly  to  the  rule  (norm)  of 
His  holy  love ;  and  in  all  His  works  which  He  accomplishes  in 
the  course  of  history  He  is  merciful  p'?n)>  i.e.  He  practises 
mercy  ppn,  see  xii.  2) ;  for  during  the  present  time  of  mercy 
the  primary  essence  of  His  active  manifestation  is  free  pre- 
venting mercy,  condescending  love.  True,  He  remains  at  a 
distance  from  the  hypocrites,  just  as  their  heart  remains  far 
from  Him  (Isa.  xxix.  13);  but  as  for  the  rest,  with  impartial 
equality  He  is  nigh  (3fri2  as  in  xxxiv.  19)  to  all  who  call  upon 
Him  fl£j^,  in  firmness,  certainty,  truth,  i.e.  so  that  the  prayer 
comes  from  their  heart  and  is  holy  fervour  (cf.  Isa.  x.  20, 
xlviii.  1).  What  is  meant  is  true  and  real  prayer  in  opposition 
to  the  veicpov  epyov,  as  is  also  meant  in  the  main  in  John  iv. 
23  sq.  To  such  true  praying  ones  Jahve  is  present,  viz.  in 
mercy  (for  in  respect  of  His  power  He  is  everywhere)  ;  He 
makes  the  desire  of  those  who  fear  Him  a  reality,  their  will 
being  also  His ;  and  He  grants  them  the  salvation  (o-GOTTjpia) 
prayed  for.  Those  who  are  called  in  ver.  19  those  who  fear 
Him,  are  called  in  ver.  20  those  who  love  Him.  Fear  and 
love  of  God  belong  inseparably  together  ;  for  fear  without  love 
is  an  unfree,  servile  disposition,  and  love  without  fear,  bold- 
faced familiarity :  the  one  dishonours  the  all-gracious  One,  and 
the  other  the  all-exalted  One.  But  all  who  love  and  fear  Him 
He  preserves,  and  on  the  other  hand  exterminates  all  wanton 
sinners.  Having  reached  the  Tav,  the  hymn  of  praise,  which 
has  traversed  all  the  elements  of  the  language,  is  at  an  end. 
The  poet  does  not,  however,  close  without  saying  that  praising 
God  shall  be  his  everlasting  employment  (sJj  <m&T.  with  Olewe- 
jored,  the  Mahpach  or  rather  Jethib  sign  of  which  above  repre- 
sents the  Makkepli),  and  without  wishing  that  all  flesh,  i.e.  all 
men,  who  are  aap%  koX  alfia,  tH)  "W3,  may  bless  God's  holy 
Name  to  all  eternity.  The  realization  of  this  wish  is  the  final 
goal  of  history.  It  will  then  have  reached  ver.  43  of  the  great 
song  in  Deut.  ch.  xxxii.— Jahve  one  and  His  Name  one  (Zech. 
xiv.  9),  Israel  praising  God  virep  aXqOetas,  and  the  Gentiles 
virep  eXeou?  (Rom.  xv.  8  sq.). 
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PSALM    CXLVI. 

HALLELUJAH  TO  GOD  THE  ONE  TRUE  HELPER. 

Hallelujah. 

1  PRAISE,  O  my  soul,  Jahve ! 

2  I  will  praise  Jahve  as  long  as  I  live, 

I  will  harp  unto  my  God  as  long  as  I  have  any  being. 

3  Trust  not  in  princes, 

In  the  son  of  man,  who  is  not  capable  of  help ! 

4  If  his  breath  goeth  forth,  he  returneth  to  his  clod — 
In  that  day  his  devices  perish. 

5  Happy  is  he  whose  help  is  the  God  of  Jacob, 
Whose  confidence  is  in  Jahve  his  God, 

6  The  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Of  the  sea  and  all  that  is  therein — 
Who  keepeth  truth  for  ever, 

7  Obtaining  judgment  for  the  oppressed, 
Giving  bread  to  the  hungry. 

Jahve  looseth  those  who  are  bound, 

8  Jahve  maketh  the  blind  to  see, 

Jahve  raiseth  up  those  who  are  bowed  down, 
Jahve  loveth  the  righteous, 

9  Jahve  preserveth  the  strangers, 

He  helpeth  up  the  orphan  and  widow, 
And  the  way  of  the  wicked  He  turneth  down. 
10  Jahve  reigneth  as  King  for  ever, 

Thy  God,  O  Zion,  unto  all  generations — 
Hallelujah. 

The  Psalter  now  draws  to  a  close  with  five  Hallelujah 
Psalms.  This  first  closing  Hallelujah  has  many  points  of 
coincidence  with  the  foregoing  alphabetical  hymn  (compare 
•wn&s  in  ver.  2  with  cxlv.  2 ;  i"OB>  in  ver.  5  with  cxlv.  15 

t-:i-_:  ,  .   . 

"  who  giveth  bread  to  the  hungry"  in  ver.  7  with  cxlv.  15  sq. 
"  who  maketh  the  blind  to  see "  in  ver.  8  with  cxlv.  14 
u  Jahve  reigneth,  etc.,"  in  ver.  10  with  cxlv.  13) — the  same 
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ransre  of  thought  betrays  one  author.  In  the  LXX.  Ps.  cxlvi.- 
cxlviii.  (according  to  its  enumeration  four  Psalms,  viz.  cxlv.- 
cxlviii.,  Ps.  cxlvii.  being  split  up  into  two)  have  the  inscription 
'AWrfkoma.  'Ayyaiov  kcl\  Za^apiov^  which  is  repeated  four 
times.  These  Psalms  appear  to  have  formed  a  separate  Hallel, 
which  is  referred  back  to  these  prophets,  in  the  old  liturgy 
of  the  second  Temple.  Later  on  they  became,  together  with 
Ps.  cxlix.,  cl.,  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  morning  prayer,  and 
in  fact  of  the  m»n  *jflDB,  i>e.  of  the  mosaic-work  of  Psalms 
and  other  poetical  pieces  that  was  incorporated  in  the  morning 
prayer,  and  are  called  even  in  Shabbath  118b  Hallel,*  but 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  Hallel  to  be  reoited  at  the 
Passover  and  other  feasts,  which  is  called  "the  Egyptian  Hallel." 
In  distinction  from  this,  Krochmal  calls  these  five  Psalms  the 
Greek  Hallel.  But  there  is  nothing  to  oblige  us  to  come  down 
beyond  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  agreement 
between  1  Mace.  ii.  63  (earpe-tyev  eU  tov  yovv  avrov,  /cat  6 
StaXoyMrfJibs  avrov  airaikero)  and  ver.  4  of  our  Psalm,  which 
Hitzig  has  turned  to  good  account,  does  not  decide  anything 
concerning  the  age  of  the  Psalm,  but  only  shows  that  it  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees,— a  point  in  favour  of  which  we  were  not  in  need  of  any 
proof.  But  there  was  just  as  much  ground  for  dissuading 
against  putting  confidence  in  princes  in  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sians as  in  that  of  the  Grecian  domination. 

Vers.  1-4.  Instead  of  "  bless,"  as  in  ciii.  1,  civ.  1,  the  poet 
of  this  Psalm  says  "  praise."  When  he  attunes  his  soul  to  the 
praise  of  God,  he  puts  himself  personally  into  this  mood  of 
mind,  and  therefore  goes  on  to  say  "  I  will  praise."  He  will, 
however,  not  only  praise  God  in  the  song  which  he  is  beginning, 
but  ^.nn  (vid.  on  lxiii.  5),  filling  up  his  life  with  it,  or  Hty? 
(prop.  "  in  my  yet-being,"  with  the  suffix  of  the  noun,  whereas 
"p)V  with  the  verbal  suffix  is  u  I  still  am  "),  so  that  his  continued 
life  is  also  a  constant  continued  praising,  viz.  (and  this  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet  here,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  Psalm) 
of  the  God  and  King  who,  as  being  the  Almighty,  Eternal,  and 

1  Rashi,  however,  understands  only  Ps.  cxlviii.  and  cl.  by  HIDP  V1DD 
in  that  passage. 
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unchangeably  Faithful  One,  is  the  true  ground  of  confidence. 
The  warning  against  putting  trust  in  princes  calls  to  mind 
cxviii.  8  sq.  The  clause:  the  son  of  man,  who  has  no  help 
that  he  could  afford,  is  to  be  understood  according  to  lx.  13. 
The  following  inpiN?  shows  that  the  poet  by  the  expression 
D1S"|3  combines  the  thoughts  of  Gen.  ii.  7  and  iii.  19.  If  his 
breath  goes  forth,  he  says,  basing  the  untrustworthiness  and 
feebleness  of  the  son  of  Adam  upon  the  inevitable  final  destiny 
of  the  son  of  Adam  taken  out  of  the  ground,  then  he  returns 
to  his  earth,  i.e.  the  earth  of  his  first  beginning;  cf.  the  more 
exact  expression  D^DJT^K,  after  which  the  eh  ttjv  yrju  avrov  of 
the  LXX.  is  exchanged  for  eh  rbv  xovV  avrov  in  1  Mace.  ii. 
63:  On  the  hypothetical  relation  of  the  first  future  clause  to 
the  second,  cf.  exxxix.  8-10,  18 ;  Ew.  §  357,  b.  In  that  day, 
the  inevitable  day  of  death,  the  projects  or  plans  of  man  are 
at  once  and  for  ever  at  an  end.  The  air.  \ey.  nJhBty  describes 
these  with  the  collateral  notion  of  subtleness  and  magnitude. 

Ver3.  5-7a.  Man's  help  is  of  no  avail ;  blessed  is  he 
(this  is  the  last  of  the  twenty-five  *nw$  of  the  Psalter),  on  the 
contrary,  who  has  the  God  of  Jacob  pXB'  like  rtrPBJ  in  cxliv. 
15)  as  Him  in  whom  is  his  succour  (ftJJS  with  Beth  essentice, 
vid.  on  xxxv.  2), — he,  whose  confidence  (">3K>  as  in  cxix.  116) 
rests  on  Jahve,  whom  he  can  by  faith  call  his  God.  Men  often 
are  not  able  to  give  help  although  they  might  be  willing  to  do 
so :  He,  however,  is  the  Almighty,  the  Creator  of  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  of  all  living  things  that  fill  these 
three  (cf.  Neh.  ix.  6).  Men  easily  change  their  mind  and  do 
not  keep  their  word  :  He,  however,  is  He  who  keepeth  truth  or 
faithfulness,  inasmuch  as  He  unchangeably  adheres  to  the  ful- 
filling of  His  promises.  n»S  1D^  is  in  form  equivalent  sub- 
stantially to  IDn  TOP  and  nnan  W.  And  that  which  He  is 
able  to  do  as  being  the  Almighty,  and  cannot  as  being  the 
Truthful  One  leave  undone,  is  also  really  His  mode  of  active 
manifestation  made  evident  in  practical  proofs :  He  obtains 
right  for  the  oppressed,  gives  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  conse- 
quently proves  Himself  to  be  the  succour  of  those  who  suffer 
wrong  without  doing  wrong,  and  as  the  provider  for  those  who 
look  for  their  daily  bread  from  His  gracious  hand.  With 
TO"),  the  only  determinate  participle,  the  faithfulness  of  God 
to  His  promises  is  made  especially  prominent. 
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Vers.  7&-10.  The  five  lines  beginning  with  Jahve  belong 
together.  Each  consists  of  three  words,  which  in  the  main  is 
also  the  favourite  measure  of  the  lines  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
The  expression  is  as  brief  as  possible.  WSJ  is  transferred  from 
the  yoke  and  chains  to  the  person  himself  who  is  bound,  and 
npa  is  transferred  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind  to  the  person  him- 
self. The  five  lines  celebrate  the  God  of  the  five-divisioned 
Tora,  which  furnishes  abundant  examples  for  these  celebra- 
tions, and  is  directed  with  most  considerate  tenderness  towards 
the  strangers,  orphans,  and  widows  in  particular.  The  orphan 
and  the  widow,  says  the  sixth  line,  doth  He  recover,  strengthen 
(with  reference  to  TrtP  see  xx.  9,  xxxi.  12).  Val'de  gratus  miJii 
est  hie  PsalmuSy  Bakius  observes,  ob  Trifolium  Mud  Dei :  Ad- 
venas,  Pupillos,  et  Viduas,  versu  uno  luculentissime  depiction,  id 
quod  in  toto  Psalterio  nullibi  fit.  Whilst  Jahve,  however,  makes 
the  manifold  sorrows  of  His  saints  to  have  a  blessed  issue,  He 
bends  (fl$R)  the  way  of  the  wicked,  so  that  it  leads  into  error 
and  ends  in  the  abyss  (i.  6).  This  judicial  manifestation  of 
Jahve  has  only  one  line  devoted  to  it.  For  He  rules  in  love 
and  in  wrath,  but  delights  most  of  all  to  rule  in  love.  Jahve 
is,  however,  the  God  of  "Zion.  The  eternal  duration  of  His 
kingdom  is  also  the  guarantee  for  its  future  glorious  com- 
pletion, for  the  victory  of  love.     Hallelujah  ! 

PSALM    CXLVII. 

HALLELUJAH  TO  THE  SUSTAINER  OF  ALL  THINGS,  THE 

restorer  of  jerusalem. 

1  Hallelujah, 

For  it  is  good  to  celebrate  our  God  in  song, 
For  it  is  lovely,  comely  is  a  hymn  of  praise, 

2  The  builder  up  of  Jerusalem  is  Jahve, 

The  outcasts  of  Israel  He  gathereth  together ; 

3  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart, 
And  bindeth  up  their  wounds ; 

4  Telling  the  number  of  the  stars, 
He  calleth  them  all  by  names. 

5  Great  is  our  Lord  and  rich  in  strength, 
To  His  understanding  there  is  no  number. 
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6  Jalive  belpeth  up  the  afflicted, 

11  tli  the  wicked  down  to  the  ground. 

7  SiDg  unto  Jahve  a  thanksgiving  song, 
Play  unto  our  God  upon  the  cithern  ! 

8  Who  covereth  the  heaven  with  clouds, 
Who  preparetli  rain  for  the  earth, 

Who  maketh  the  mountains  shoot  forth  grass  ; 

9  Giving  to  the  beast  its  food, 

To  the  young  ravens  which  call. 

10  Not  in  the  strength  of  the  horse  doth  He  delight, 
Not  in  the  legs  of  a  man  doth  He  take  pleasure — 

11  Jahve  hath  pleasure  in  those  who  fear  llim, 
In  those  who  hope  in  His  mercy. 

12  Celebrate,  O  Jerusalem,  Jahve, 
Praise  Thy  God,  O  Zion  ! 

13  For  He  hath  made  the  bolts  of  thy  gates  fast, 

He  hath  blessed  thy  children  in  the  midst  of  thee-  - 

14  He  it  is  who  giveth  thy  border  peace, 
He  satisfieth  thee  with  the  fat  of  wheat ; 

15  Who  sendeth  forth  His  commandment  to  the  earth, 
His  word  runneth  very  swiftly  ; 

16  Who  giveth  snow  like  wool, 

He  scattereth  hoar-frost  like  ashes, 

17  He  casteth  down  His  ice  like  morsels — 
Before  His  cold,  who  can  stand  ?  ! 

18  He  sendeth  forth  His  word  and  causeth  everything  to  melt , 
He  causeth  His  wind  to  blow,  forthwith  the  waters  flow. 

19  He  made  known  His  word  unto  Jacob, 
His  statutes  and  His  judgments  unto  Israel. 

20  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation  ; 

And  as  for  His  judgments — they  do  not  know  them, 
Hallelujah. 

It  is  the  tone  of  the  restoration-period  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  that  meets  us  sounding  forth  out  of  this  and  the  two 
following  Psalms,  even  more  distinctly  and  recognisably  than 
out  of  the  nearly  related  preceding  Psalm  (cf.  ver.  6  with 
cxlvi.  9).     In  Ps.  cxlvii.  thanksgiving  is  rendered  to  God  for 
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the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  now  once  more  a  city 
with  walls  and  gates ;  in  Ps.  cxlviii.  for  the  restoration  of  the 
national  independence  ;  and  in  Ps.  cxlix.  for  the  restoration  of 
the  capacity  of  joyously  and  triumphantly  defending  them- 
selves to  the  people  so  long  rendered  defenceless  and  so  igno- 
miniously  enslaved. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Artachshasta  (Artaxerxes  I.  Longi- 
manus)  Ezra  the  priest  entered  Jerusalem,  after  a  journey  of 
five  months,  with  about  two  thousand  exiles,  mostly  out  of  the 
families  of  the  Levites  (458  B.C.).     In  the  twentieth  year  of 
this  same  clement  king,  that  is  to  say,  thirteen  years  later 
(445  B.C.),  came  Nehemiah,  his  cup-bearer,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  Tirshdtha  (via1.  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  2).     Whilst  Ezra  did  every- 
thing for  introducing  the  Mosaic  Law  again  into  the  mind  and 
commonwealth  of  the  nation,  Nehemiah  furthered  the  building 
of  the  city,  and  more  particularly  of  the  walls  and  gates.     We 
hear  from  his  own  mouth,  in  ch.  ii.-vii.  of  the  Book  that  is 
extracted  from  his  memoirs,  how  indefatigably  and  cautiously 
he  laboured  to  accomplish  this  work.     Ch.  xii.  27-45  is  closely 
connected  with  these  notes  of  Nehemiah's  own  hand.     After 
having  been  again  in  the  meanwhile  in  Susa,  and  there  neu- 
tralized the  slanderous  reports  that  had  reached  the  court  of 
Persia,  he  appointed,  at  his  second  stay  in  Jerusalem,  a  feast  in 
dedication  of  the  walls.    The  Levite  musicians,  who  had  settled 
down  for  the  most  part  round  about  Jerusalem,  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  Jerusalem.     Then  the  priests  and  Levites 
were  purified ;  and  they  purified  the  people,  the  gates,  and  the 
walls,  the  bones  of  the  dead  (as  we  must  with  Herzfeld  picture 
this  to  ourselves)  being  taken  out  of  all  the  tombs  within  the 
city  and  buried  before  the  city ;  and  then  came  that  sprinkling, 
according  to  the  Law,  with  the  sacred  lye  of  the  red  heifer, 
which  is  said  (Para  iii.  5)  to  have  been  introduced  again  by 
Ezra  for  the  first  time  after  the  Exile.     Next  the  princes  of 
Judah,  the  priests,  and  Levite  musicians  were  placed  in  the 
west  of  the  city  in  two  great  choirs  (rilin  *)  and  processions 


*  The  word  has  been  so  understood  by  Menahem,  Juda  ben  Koreish, 
and  Abulwalid ;  whereas  Herzfeld  is  thinking  of  hecatombs  for  a  thank- 
offering,  which  might  have  formed  the  beginning  of  both  festive  pro- 
cessions. 
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(nb?nn).  The  one  festal  choir,  which  was  led  by  the  one  half 
of  the  princes,  and  among  the  priests  of  which  Ezra  went  on 
in  front,  marched  round  the  right  half  of  the  city,  and  the 
other  round  the  left,  whilst  the  people  looked  down  from  the 
walls  and  towers.  The  two  processions  met  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city  and  drew  up  in  the  Temple,  where  the  festive  sacrifices 
were  offered  amidst  music  and  shouts  of  joy. 

The  supposition  that  Ps.  cxlvii.-cl.  were  all  sung  at  this 
dedication  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Hengstenberg)  cannot 
be  supported  ;  but  as  regards  Ps.  cxlvii.,  the  composition  of 
which  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  is  acknowledged  by  the 
most  diverse  parties  (Keil,  Ewald,  Dillmann,  Zunz),  the 
reference  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  walls  is  very 
probable.  The  Psalm  falls  into  two  parts,  vers.  1-11,  12-20, 
which  exhibit  a  progression  both  in  respect  of  the  building 
of  the  walls  (vers.  2,  13),  and  in  respect  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  weather,  from  which  the  poet  takes  occasion 
to  sing  the  praise  of  God  (vers.  8  sq.,  16-18).  It  is  a 
double  Psalm,  the  first  part  of  which  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed, as  Hitzig  suggests,  on  the  appearing  of  the  November 
rain,  and  the  second  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy  part  of  the 
winter,  when  the  mild  spring  breezes  and  a  thaw  were  already 
in  prospect. 

Vers.  1-6.  The  Hallelujah,  as  in  cxxxv.  3,  is  based  upon 
the  fact,  that  to  sing  of  our  God,  or  to  celebrate  our  God  in 
song  ("i£?  with  an  accusative  of  the  object,  as  in  xxx.  13,  and 
frequently),  is  a  discharge  of  duty  that  reacts  healthfully  and 
beneficially  upon  ourselves  :  "  comely  is  a  hymn  of  praise" 
(taken  from  xxxiii.  1),  both  in  respect  of  the  worthiness  of 
God  to  be  praised,  and  of  the  gratitude  that  is  due  to  Him. 
Instead  of  IB?  or  "W3P,  xcii.  2,  the  expression  is  Fnt^  a  form 
of  the  infin.  Piel,  which  at  least  can  still  be  proved  to  be 
possible  by  n^Dv  in  Lev.  xxvi.  18.  The  two  *3  are  co-ordi- 
nate, and  D^W^s  no  more  refers  to  God  here  than  in  cxxxv.  3, 
as  Hitzig  supposes  when  he  alters  ver.  1  so  that  it  reads  : 
u  Praise  ye  Jah  because  He  is  good,  play  unto  our  God 
because  He  is  lovely."  Ps.  xcii.  2  shows  that  3iD",3  can  refer 
to  God ;  but  B^3  said  0f  Q0d  js  contrary  to  the  custom  and 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  whereas  2)D  and  B^y:  are  also  in 
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cxxxiii.  1  neuter  predicates  of  a  subject  that  is  set  forth  in  the 
infinitive  form.  In  ver.  2  the  praise  begins,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  confirmation  of  the  delightful  duty.  Jahve  is  the 
builder  up  of  Jerusalem,  He  brings  together  (D33  as  in  Ezekiel, 
the  later  word  for  *!?£  and  Tri?)  the  outcasts  of  Israel  (as  in  Isa. 
xi.  12,  lvi.  8) ;  the  building  of  Jerusalem  is  therefore  intended 
of  the  rebuilding  up,  and  to  the  dispersion  of  Israel  corre- 
sponds the  holy  city  laid  in  ruins.  Jahve  healeth  the  heart- 
broken, as  He  has  shown  in  the  case  of  the  exiles,  and  bindeth 
up  their  pains  (xvi.  4),  i.e.  smarting  wounds  ;  K£H,  which  is 
here  followed  by  ^?n?  also  takes  to  itself  a  dative  object  in 
other  instances,  both  in  an  active  and  (Isa.  vi.  10)  an  imper- 
sonal application  ;  but  for  X>  VTQ^  the  older  language  says 
J?  ^3fi?3,  xxxiv.  19,  Isa.  lxi.  1.  The  connection  of  the  thoughts, 
which  the  poet  now  brings  to  the  stars,  becomes  clear  from  the 
primary  passage,  Isa.  xl.  26,  cf.  27.  To  be  acquainted  with 
human  woe  and  to  relieve  it  is  an  easy  and  small  matter  to 
Him  who  allots  a  number  to  the  stars,  that  are  to  man  innu- 
merable (Gen.  xv.  5),  i.e.  who  has  called  them  into  being  by 
His  creative  power  in  whatever  number  He  has  pleased,  and 
yet  a  number  known  to  Him  (nJ£,  the  part,  prces.,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  descriptions  of  the  Creator),  and  calls  to  them 
all  names,  i.e.  names  them  all  by  names  which  are  the  ex- 
pression of  their  true  nature,  which  is  well  known  to  Him,  the 
Creator.  What  Isaiah  says  (ch.  xl.  26)  with  the  words, 
"  because  of  the  greatness  of  might,  and  as  being  strong  in 
power,"  and  (ver.  28)  "  His  understanding  is  unsearchable,"  is 
here  asserted  in  ver.  5  (cf.  cxlv.  3)  :  great  is  our  Lord,  and 
capable  of  much  (as  in  Job  xxxvii.  23,  nb  NW),  and  to  His 
understanding  there  is  no  number,  i.e.  in  its  depth  and  fulness 
it  cannot  be  defined  by  any  number.  What  a  comfort  for  the 
church  as  it  traverses  its  ways,  that  are  often  so  labyrinthine 
and  entangled !  Its  Lord  is  the  Omniscient  as  well  as  the 
Almighty  One.  Its  history,  like  the  universe,  is  a  work  of 
God's  infinitely  profound  and  rich  understanding.  It  is  a 
mirror  of  gracious  love  and  righteous  anger.  The  patient 
sufferers  (&W)  He  strengthens  (TttjJD  as  in  cxlvi.  9) ;  malevo- 
lent sinners  (CW"|),  on  the  other  hand,  He  casts  down  to  the 
earth  (HT^,  cf.  Isa.  xxvi.  5),  casting  deep  down  to  the 
ground  those  who  exalt  themselves  to  the  skies. 
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Vers.  7-11.  With  vex.  7  the  song  takes  a  new  flight, 
r  nJV  signifies  to  strike  up  or  sing  in  honour  of  any  one,  Num. 
xxi.  27,  ha.  xwii.  2.  The  ohject  of  the  action  is  conceived  of 
in  rnina  us  the  medium  of  it  (cf.  e.g.  Job  xvi.  4).  The  parti- 
ciples in  vers.  8  sq.  are  attributive  clauses  that  are  attached  in 
a  free  manner  to  UV&IO.  Ppn  signifies  to  prepare,  procure,  a& 
e.g.  in  Job  xxxviii.  41 — a  passage  which  the  psalmist  has  had 
in  his  mind  in  connection  with  ver.  9.  Tpro,  as  being  the 
causative  of  a  verb,  crescendi,  is  construed  with  a  double  accusa- 
tive :  "  making  mountains  (whither  human  agriculture  does  not 
reach)  to  bring  forth  grass;"  and  the  advance  to  the  thought 
that  God  gives  to  the  cattle  the  bread  that  they  need  is  occasioned 
by  the  a  He  causeth  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle  "  of  the  model 
passage  civ.  14,  just  as  the  only  hinting  WTjP  IP'S,  which  is 
said  of  the  young  of  the  raven  (which  are  forsaken  and  cast  off 
by  their  mothers  very  early),  is  explained  from  W)W\  s&'^X  V"6* 
in  Job  loc,  cit.  The  verb  fcHjJ,  Kpd^eiv  (cf.  Kpco^eiv),  is  still  more 
expressive  for  the  cry  of  the  raven,  Kopa^,  Sanscrit  kdrava,  than 
that  WW ;  Kopdrreiv  and  KopaKeveaOcu  signify  directly  to  implore 
incessantly,  without  taking  any  refusal.  Towards  Him,  the 
gracious  Sustainer  of  all  beings,  are  the  ravens  croaking  for 
their  food  pointed  (cf.  Luke  xii.  24,  u  Consider  the  ravens"), 
just  like  the  earth  that  thirsts  for  rain.  He  is  the  all-condition- 
ing One*  Man,  who  is  able  to  know  that  which  the  irrational 
creature  unconsciously  acknowledges,  is  in  the  feeling  of  his 
dependence  to  trust  in  Him  and  not  in  himself.  In  all  those 
things  to  which  the  God-estranged  self-confidence  of  man  so 
readily  clings,  God  has  no  delight  (yBn*,  pausal  form  like  $2rp) 
and  no  pleasure,  neither  in  the  strength  of  the  horse,  whose 
rider  imagines  himself  invincible,  and,  if  he  is  obliged  to  flee, 
that  he  cannot  be  overtaken,  nor  in  the  legs  of  a  man,  upon 
which  he  imagines  himself  so  firm  that  he  cannot  be  thrown 
down,  and  which,  when  he  is  pursued,  will  presumptively  carry 

him  far  enough  away  into  safety,     pit£>,  ^Lo,  is  the  leg  from  the 

knee  to  the  foot,  from  j;Lj,  root  (j^,  to  drive,  urge  forward, 
more  particularly  to  urge  on  to  a  gallop  (like  cms,  according  to 
Pott,  from  the  root  car,  to  go).  What  is  meant  here  is,  not  that 
the  strength  of  the  horse  and  muscular  power  are  of  no  avail 
when  God  wills  to  destroy  a  man  (xxxiii.  16  sq.,  Amos  ii.  14 
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sq.)  but  only  that  God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  warrior's  horse 
and  in  athletic  strength.  Those  who  fear  Him,  i.e.  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  impotency  of  all  power  possessed  by  the 
creature  in  itself,  and  in  humble  trust  feel  themselves  depend- 
ent upon  His  omnipotence — these  are  they  in  whom  He  takes 
pleasure  (nyj  with  the  accusative),  those  who,  renouncing  all 
carnal  defiance  and  self-confident  self-working,  hope  in  His 

mercy. 

Vers.  12-20.  In  the  LXX.  this  strophe  is  a  Psalm  (Lauda 
Jerusalem)  of  itself.  The  call  goes  forth  to  the  church  again 
on  the  soil  of  the  land  of  promise  assembled  round  about  Jeru- 
salem. The  holy  city  has  again  risen  out  of  its  ruins ;  it  now 
once  more  has  gates  which  can  stand  open  in  the  broad  day- 
light, and  can  be  closed  and  bolted  when  the  darkness  comes  on 
for  the  security  of  the  municipality  that  is  only  just  growing 
into  power  (Neh.  vii.  1-4).  The  blessing  of  God  again  rests 
upon  the  children  of  the  sacred  metropolis.  Its  territory,  which 
has  experienced  all  the  sufferings  of  war,  and  formerly  resounded 
with  the  tumult  of  arms  and  cries  of  woe  and  destruction,  God 
has  now,  from  being  an  arena  of  conflict,  made  into  peace  (the 
accusative  of  the  effect,  and  therefore  different  from  Isa.  Ix. 
17) ;  and  since  the  land  can  now  again  be  cultivated  in  peace, 
the  ancient  promise  (lxxxi.  17)  is  fulfilled,  that  God  would  feed 
His  people,  if  they  would  only  obey  Him,  with  the  fat  of  wheat. 
The  God  of  Israel  is  the  almighty  Governor  of  nature.  It 
is  He  who  sends  His  fiat  (to"|£X  after  the  manner  of  the  ^VW) 
of  the  history  of  creation,  cf.  xxxiii.  9)  earthwards  (p.?,  the 
accusative  of  the  direction).  The  word  is  His  messenger  (via1. 
on  cvii.  20),  nnnD""^  i.e.  it  runs  as  swiftly  as  possible,  viz.  in 
order  to  execute  the  errand  on  which  it  is  sent.  He  it  is  who 
sends  down  snow-flakes  like  flocks  of  wool,  so  that  the  fields  are 
covered  with  snow  as  with  a  white-woollen  warming  covering.* 
He' scatters  hoar-frost  ("»te3  from  "»S3,  to  cover  over)  about  like 
ashes,  so  that  trees,  roofs,  etc.,  are  crusted  over  with  the  fine 
frozen  dew  or  mist  as  though  they  were  powdered  with  ashes 
that  the  wind  had  blown  about.     Another  time  He  casts  His 


1  Bochart  in  his  Ilierozoicon  on  this  passage  compares  an  observation  of 
Eustathiuson  Dionysius  Periegetes:  rw  yctivtt,  epialsg  vlup  ccorsiug  oi  vrxKutol 
tKcc'Aovif. 
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ice  *  (to"ip  from  n*ip ;  or  according  to  another  reading,  StTlJ)  from 
Tip)  down  like  morsels,  fragments,  D^i?3,  viz.  as  hail-stones,  or 
as  sleet.  The  question  :  before  His  cold — who  can  stand  %  is 
formed  as  in  Nah.  i.  G,  cf.  cxxx.  3.  It  further  comes  to  pass 
that  God  sends  forth  His  word  and  causes  them  (snow,  hoar- 
frost, and  ice)  to  melt  away  :  He  makes  His  thawing  wind 
blow,  waters  flow  ;  i.e.  as  soon  as  the  one  comes  about,  the  other 
also  takes  place  forthwith.  This  God  now,  who  rules  all  things 
by  His  word  and  moulds  all  things  according  to  His  will,  is  the 
God  of  the  revelation  pertaining  to  the  history  of  salvation, 
which  is  come  to  Israel,  and  as  the  bearer  of  which  Israel  takes 
the  place  of  honour  among  the  nations,  Deut.  iv.  7  sq.,  32-34. 
Since  the  poet  says  TJD  and  not  Tin,  he  is  thinking  not  only  of 
the  Tora,  but  also  of  prophecy  as  the  continuous  self-attesta- 
tion of  God,  the  Lawgiver.  The  Keri  VTyi,  occasioned  by  the 
plurals  of  the  parallel  member  of  the  verse,  gives  an  unlimited 
indistinct  idea.  We  must  keep  to  VOT,  with  the  LXX.,  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  the  Quinta,  Sexta,  and  Jerome.  The  word,  which 
is  the  medium  of  God's  cosmical  rule,  is  gone  forth  as  a  word 
of  salvation  to  Israel,  and,  unfolding  itself  in  statutes  and  judg- 
ments, has  raised  Israel  to  a  legal  state  founded  upon  a  positive 
divine  law  or  judgment  such  as  no  Gentile  nation  possesses. 
The  Hallelujah  does  not  exult  over  the  fact  that  these  other 
nations  are  not  acquainted  with  any  such  positive  divine  law, 
but  (cf.  Deut.  iv.  7  sq.,  Baruch  iv.  4)  over  the  fact  that  Israel 
is  put  into  possession  of  such  a  law.  It  is  frequently  attested 
elsewhere  that  this  possession  of  Israel  is  only  meant  to  be  a 
means  of  making  salvation  a  common  property  of  the' world  at 
large. 

PSALM   CXLVIII. 

HALLELUJAH  OF  ALL  HEAVENLY  AND  EARTHLY  BEINGS. 

Hallelujah. 
1  PRAISE  ye  Jahve  from  the  heavens, 
Praise  ye  Him  in  the  heights. 


*  LXX.  (Italic,  Vulgate)  Kpvarci'k'Kov,  i.e.  ice,  from  the  root  xpv,  to 
freeze,  to  congeal  (Jerome  glaciem).  Quid  est  crystallum?  asks  Augustine, 
and  replies :  Nix  est  glacie  durataper  multos  annos  ita  ut  a  sole  vel  igne  acile 
dissolvi  nonpossit. 
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2  Praise  ye  Him,  all  His  angels, 
Praise  ye  Him,  all  His  host. 

3  Praise  ye  Him,  sun  and  moon, 
Praise  Him  all  ye  stars  of  light. 

4  Praise  Him  ye  heavens  of  heavens, 

And  ye  waters  that  are  above  the  heavens. 

5  Let  them  praise  the  Name  of  Jahve, 

For  He  commanded  and  they  were  created, 

6  And  He  set  them  there  for  ever  and  ever ; 
He  gave  a  law,  and  not  one  transgresseth  it. 

7  Praise  ye  Jahve  from  the  earth, 
Sea-monsters  and  all  deeps ; 

8  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour, 
Stormy  wind  fulfilling  His  word ; 

9  Ye  mountains  and  all  hills, 
Fruit-trees  and  all  cedars ; 

10  Ye  wild  beasts  and  all  cattle, 
Creeping  things  and  winged  birds  ; 

11  Kings  of  the  earth  and  all  tribes, 
Princes  and  all  judges  of  the  earth ; 

12  Young  men  and  also  maidens, 
Old  men  together  with  youths — 

13  Let  them  praise  the  Name  of  Jahve, 

For  His  Name  is  highly  exalted,  He  alone, 
His  glory  is  above  earth  and  heaven. 

14  And  He  hath  raised  a  horn  for  His  people, 
For  a  praise  for  all  His  saints, 

For  the  children  of  Israel,  for  the  people  near  unto  Him 
Hallelujah. 

After  the  Psalmist  in  the  foregoing  Hallelujah  has  made 
the  gracious  self-attestation  of  Jahve  in  the  case  of  the  people 
of  revelation,  in  connection  with  the  general  government  of  the 
almighty  and  all-benevolent  One  in  the  world,  the  theme  of  his 
praise,  he  calls  upon  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and 
more  especially  mankind  of  all  peoples  and  classes  and  races  and 
ages,  to  join  in  concert  in  praise  of  the  Name  of  Jahve,  and  that 
on  the  ground  of  the  might  and  honour  which  He  has  bestowed 
upon  His  people,  i.e.  has  bestowed  upon  them  once  more  now 
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when  they  are  gathered  together  again  out  of  exile  and  Jeru- 
salem has  risen  again  out  of  the  ruins  of  its  overthrow.  The 
hymn  of  the  three  in  the  fiery  furnace,  which  has  been  inter- 
polated in  ch.  iii.  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  LXX.,  is  for  the 
most  part  an  imitation  of  this  Psalm.  In  the  language  of  the 
liturgy  this  Psalm  has  the  special  name  of  Laudes  among  the 
twenty  Psalmi  alleluiaticiy  and  all  the  three  Psalms  cxlviii.-cl. 
which  close  the  Psalter  are  called  alpoc}  Syriac  shabchuh  (praise 
ye  Him). 

In  this  Psalm  the  loftiest  consciousness  of  faith  is  united 
with  the  grandest  contemplation  of  the  world.  The  church 
appears  here  as  the  choir-leader  of  the  universe.  It  knows 
that  its  experiences  have  a  central  and  universal  significance  for 
the  whole  life  of  creation ;  that  the  loving-kindness  which  has 
fallen  to  its  lot  is  worthy  to  excite  joy  among  all  beings  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  And  it  calls  not  only  upon  everything 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  that  stands  in  fellowship  of  thought, 
of  word,  and  of  freedom  with  it  to  praise  God,  but  also  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  water,  earth,  fire,  and  air,  mountains,  trees, 
and  beasts,  yea  even  such  natural  phenomena  as  hail,  snow,  and 
mist.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  The  easiest  way  of  explain- 
ing is  to  say  that  it  is  a  figure  of  speech  (Hupfeld)  ;  but  this 
explanation  explains  nothing.  Does  the  invitation  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  feeling,  without  any  clearness  of  conception,  here  overstep 
the  boundary  of  that  which  is  possible?  Or  does  the  poet,  when 
he  calls  upon  these  lifeless  and  unconscious  things  to  praise  God, 
mean  that  we  are  to  praise  God  on  their  behalf — acpopav  et?  tclvtcl, 
as  Theodoret  says,  kcli  tov  Seov  rrjv  ao^iav  Kara^avQaveiv  kcu  Bia 
irdvrcov  avro)  irXe/ceiv  rrjv  vjivcvhlav^.  Or  does  the  "  praise  ye  "  in 
its  reference  to  these  things  of  nature  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  praise  God  when  they  redound  to  the  praise  of 
God,  and  find  its  justification  in  the  fact  that  the  human  will 
enters  into  this  matter  of  fact  which  relates  to  things,  and  is  de- 
void of  any  will,  and  seizes  it  and  drags  it  into  the  concert  of 
angels  and  men?  All  these  explanations  are  unsatisfactory. 
The  call  to  praise  proceeds  rather  from  the  wish  that  all  crea- 
tures, by  becoming  after  their  own  manner  an  echo  and  reflec- 
tion of  the  divine  glory,  may  participate  in  the  joy  at  the  glory 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  His  people  after  their  deep  humili- 
ation.   This  wish,  however,  after  all  rests  upon  the  great  truth, 
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that  the  way  through  suffering  to  glory  which  the  church  is 
traversing,  has  not  only  the  glorifying  of  God  in  itself,  but  by 
means  of  this  glorifying,  the  glorifying  of  God  in  all  creatures 
and  by  all  creatures,  too,  as  its  final  aim,  and  that  these,  finally 
transformed  (glorified)  in  the  likeness  of  transformed  (glorified) 
humanity,  will  become  the  bright  mirror  of  the  divine  doxa 
and  an  embodied  hymn  of  a  thousand  voices.  The  calls  also 
in  Isa.  xliv.  23,  xlix.  13,  cf.  lii.  9,  and  the  descriptions  in  Isa. 
xxxv.  1  sq.,  xli.  19,  lv.  12  sq.,  proceed  from  the  view  to  which 
Paul  gives  clear  expression  from  the  stand-point  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Rom.  viii.  18  sqq. 

Vers.  1-6.  The  call  does  not  rise  step  by  step  from  below 
upwards,  but  begins  forthwith  from  above  in  the  highest  and 
outermost  spheres  of  creation.  The  place  whence,  before  all 
others,  the  praise  is  to  resound  is  the  heavens  ;  it  is  to  resound 
in  the  heights,  viz.  the  heights  of  heaven  (Job  xvi.  19,  xxv.  2, 
xxxi.  2).  The  \0  might,  it  is  true,  also  denote  the  birth  or 
origin:  ye  of  the  heavens,  i.e.  ye  celestial  beings  (cf.  lxviii. 
27),  but  the  parallel  D^Dhea  renders  the  immediate  construc- 
tion with  *kbn  more  natural.  Vers.  2-4  tell  who  are  to  praise 
Jahve  there :  first  of  all,  all  His  angels,  the  messengers  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  world — all  His  host,  i.e.  angels  and  stars,  for  iN3* 
(Chethib)  or  VfcGV  (Keii  as  in  ciii.  21)  is  the  name  of  the  heavenly 
host  armed  with  light  which  God  Tsebaoth  commands  (vid.  on 
Gen.  ii.  1), — a  name  including  both  stars  (e.g.  in  Deut.  iv.  19) 
and  angels  (e.g.  in  Josh.  v.  14  sq*,  1  Kings  xxii.  19) ;  angels 
and  stars  are  also  united  in  the  Scriptures  in  other  instances 
(e.g.  Job  xxxviii.  7).  When  the  psalmist  calls  upon  these 
beings  of  light  to  praise  Jahve,  he  does  not  merely  express  his 
delight  in  that  which  they  do  under  any  circumstances  (Heng- 
stenberg),  but  comprehends  the  heavenly  world  with  the  earthly, 
the  church  above  with  the  church  here  below  (vid.  on  Ps.  xxix., 
ciii.),  and  gives  a  special  turn  to  the  praise  of  the  former, 
making  it  into  an  echo  of  the  praise  of  the  latter,  and  blending 
both  harmoniously  together.  The  heavens  of  heavens  are,  as 
in  Deut.  x.  14,  1  Kings  viii.  27,  Sir.  xvi.  18,  and  frequently, 
those  which  lie  beyond  the  heavens  of  the  earth  which  were 
created  on  the  fourth  day,  therefore  they  are  the  outermost 
and  highest  spheres.     The  waters  which  are  above  the  heavens 
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are,  according  to  Ilupfeld,  "a  product  of  the  fancy,  like  the 
upper  heavens  and  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.1' 
But  if  in  general  the  other  world  is  not  a  notion  to  which  there 
is  no  corresponding  entity,  this  notion  may  also  have  things  for 
its  substance  which  lie  beyond  our  knowledge  of  nature.  The 
Scriptures,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  celestial  waters,  to  which  the  rain-waters  stand  in  the 
relation  as  it  were  of  a  finger-post  pointing  upwards  (see  Gen. 
i.  7).  All  these  beings  belonging  to  the  suoerterrestrial  world 
are  to  praise  the  Name  of  Jahve,  for  He,  the  God  of  Israel, 
it  is  by  whose  fiat  (^V,  like  "T?N  in  xxxiii.  9*)  the  heavens  and 
all  their  host  are  created  (xxxiii.  6).  He  has  set  them,  which 
did  not  previously  exist,  up  ("IHDJW1  as  e.g.  in  Neh.  vi.  7,  the 
causative  to  '"JEV  in  xxxiii.  9,  cf.  cxix.  91),  and  that  for  ever 
and  ever  (cxi.  8),  i.e.  in  order  for  ever  to  maintain  the  position 
in  the  whole  of  creation  which  He  has  assigned  to  them.  He 
hath  given  a  law  (ph)  by  which  its  distinctive  characteristic  is 
stamped  upon  each  of  these  heavenly  beings,  and  a  fixed  bound 
is  set  to  the  nature  and  activity  of  each  in  its  mutual  relation 
to  all,  and  not  one  transgresses  (the  individualizing  singular) 
this  law  given  to  it.  Thus  "OJP  to)  is  to  be  understood,  accord- 
ing to  Job  xiv.  5,  cf.  Jer.  v.  22,  Job  xxxviii.  10,  Ps.  civ.  9. 
Hitzig  makes  the  Creator  Himself  the  subject ;  but  then  the 
poet  would  have  at  least  been  obliged  to  say  top  frwpn,  and 
moreover  it  may  be  clearly  seen  from  Jer.  xxxi.  36,  xxxiii.  20, 
how  the  thought  that  God  inviolably  keeps  the  orders  of  nature 
in  check  is  expressed  Oeoirpeirm.  Jer.  v.  22,  by  way  of 
example,  shows  that  the  law  itself  is  not,  with  Ewald,  Maurer, 
and  others,  following  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  Italic,  Jerome,  and 
Kimchi,  to  be  made  the  subject :  a  law  hath  He  given,  and  it 
passes  not  away  (an  imperishable  one).  In  combination  with 
ph,  ">?y  always  signifies  "  to  pass  over,  transgress." 

Vers.  7-14.  The  call  to  the  praise  of  Jahve  is  now  turned, 
in  the  second  group  of  verses,  to  the  earth  and  everything 
belonging  to  it  in  the  widest  extent.  Here  too  pKn~|D,  like 
DWrrjp,  ver.  1,  is  intended  of  the  place  whence  the  praise  is  to 
resound,  and  not  according  to  x.  18  of  earthly  beings.    The  call 


*  The  interpolated  parallel  member,  uvrog  sine  xe&l  iysvvidmecu,  here  in 
the  LXX.  is  taken  over  from  that  passage. 
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is  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  sea-monsters  or  dragons 
(Ixxiv.  13),  i.e.,  as  Pindar  (Nem.  iii.  23  sq.)  expresses  it,  Ofjpas 
ev  7T€\dyd  imepoxovs,  and  to  the  surging  mass  of  waters  (ntohn) 
above  and  within  the  earth.  Then  to  four  phenomena  of 
nature,  coming  down  from  heaven  and  ascending  heavenwards, 
which  are  so  arranged  in  ver.  8a,  after  the  model  of  the  chias- 
mus (crosswise  position),  that  fire  and  smoke  pto'i?),  more 
especially  of  the  mountains  (Ex.  xix.  18),  hail  and  snow  stand 
in  reciprocal  relation ;  and  to  the  storm-wind  (n"jVD  rrn,  an  ap- 
positional  construction,  as  in  cvii.  25),  which,  beside  a  seeming 
freeness  and  untractableness,  performs  God's  word.  What  is 
said  of  this  last  applies  also  to  the  fire,  etc. ;  all  these  pheno- 
mena of  nature  are  messengers  and  servants  of  God,  civ.  4,  cf. 
ciii.  20.  When  the  poet  wishes  that  they  all  may  join  in  con- 
cert with  the  rest  of  the  creatures  to  the  praise  of  God,  he  ex- 
cepts the  fact  that  they  frequently  become  destructive  powers 
executing  judicial  punishment,  and  only  has  before  his  mind 
their  (more  especially  to  the  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  to  whom 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  hail,  snow,  and  ice  was  more  rare 
than  with  us,  imposing)  grandeur  and  their  relatedness  to  the 
whole  of  creation,  which  is  destined  to  glorify  God  and  to  be 
itself  glorified.  He  next  passes  over  to  the  mountains  towering 
towards  the  skies  and  to  all  the  heights  of  earth ;  to  the  fruit- 
trees,  and  to  the  cedars,  the  kings  among  the  trees  of  the  forest; 
to  the  wild  beasts,  which  are  called  njnn  because  they  repre- 
sent the  most  active  and  powerful  life  in  the  animal  world,  and 
to  all  quadrupeds,  which,  more  particularly  the  four-footed 
domestic  animals,  are  called  HDH3 ;  to  the  creeping  things  (&&"}) 
which  cleave  to  the  ground  as  they  move  along ;  and  to  the 
birds,  which  are  named  with  the  descriptive  epithet  winged 
(p|33  -risv  as  in  Deut.  iv.  17,  cf.  Gen.  vii.  14,  Ezek.  xxxix.  17, 
instead  of  *|»  *1W,  Gen.  i.  21).  And  just  as  the  call  in  Ps.  ciii. 
finds  its  centre  of  gravity,  so  to  speak,  at  last  in  the  soul  of  man, 
so  here  it  is  addressed  finally  to  humanity,  and  that,  because 
mankind  lives  in  nations  and  is  comprehended  under  the  law 
of  a  state  commonwealth,  in  the  first  instance  to  its  heads : 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  i.e.  those  who  rule  over  the  earth  by 
countries,  to  the  princes  and  all  who  have  the  administration 
of  justice  and  are  possessed  of  supreme  power  on  the  earth, 
then  to  men  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age. 
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All  the  beings  mentioned  from  ver.  1  onwards  are  to  praise 
the  Name  of  Jahve  ;  for  His  Name,  He  (the  God  of  this  Name) 
alone  (Isa.  ii.  11,  Ps.  Ixxii.  18)  is  3|^J,  so  high  that  no  name 
reaches  up  to  Him,  not  even  from  afar;  His  glory  (His  glorious 
self-attestation)  extends  over  earth  and  heaven  (vid.  viii.  2). 
*3,  without  our  being  able  and  obliged  to  decide  which,  intro- 
duces the  matter  and  the  ground  of  the  praise  ;  and  the  fact 

that  the  desire  of  the  poet  comprehends  in  vWJJ  all  the  beings 

mentioned  is  seen  from  his  saying  "earth  and  heaven,"  as  he 
glances  back  from  the  nearer  things  mentioned  to  those  men- 
tioned farther  off  (cf.  Gen.  ii.  4).  In  ver.  14  the  statement  of 
the  object  and  of  the  ground  of  the  praise  is  continued.  The 
motive  from  "which  the  call  to  all  creatures  to  Hallelujah  pro- 
ceeds, viz.  the  new  mercy  which  God  has  shown  towards  His 
people,  is  also  the  final  ground  of  the  Hallelujah  which  is  to 
sound  forth  ;  for  the  church  of  God  on  earth  is  the  central- 
point  of  the  universe,  the  aim  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  glorifying  of  this  church  is  the  turning-point  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  be  rendered :  He  hath 
exalted  the  horn  of  His  people,  any  more  than  in  cxxxii.  17  : 
I  will  make  the  horn  of  David  to  shoot  forth.  The  horn  in 
both  instances  is  one  such  as  the  person  named  does  not  already 
possess,  but  which  is  given  him  (different  from  lxxxix.  18,  25, 
xcii.  11,  and  frequently).  The  Israel  of  the  Exile  had  lost  its 
horn,  i.e.  its  comeliness  and  its  defensive  and  offensive  power. 
God  has  now  given  it  a  horn  again,  and  that  a  high  one,  i,e. 
has  helped  Israel  to  attain  again  an  independence  among  the 
nations  that  commands  respect.  In  Ps.  cxxxii.,  where  the 
horn  is  an  object  of  the  promise,  we  might  directly  understand 
by  it  the  Branch  (Zemach).  Here,  where  the  poet  speaks  out 
of  his  own  present  age,  this  is  at  least  not  the  meaning  which 
he  associates  with  the  words.  What  now  follows  is  an  apposi- 
tion to  toyp  p.p.  d")St-  :  He  has  raised  up  a  horn  for  His  people 
— praise  (we  say  :  to  the  praise  of ;  cf.  the  New  Testament 
€t?  eiraivov)  to  all  His  saints,  the  children  of  Israel,  the  people 
who  stand  near  Him.  Others,  as  Hengstenberg,  take  n?nn  as 
a  second  object,  but  we  cannot  say  *bnF\  D*"}H.  Israel  is  called 
inij?  Dy,  the  people  of  His  near  =  of  His  nearness  or  vicinity 
(Koster),  as  Jerusalem  is  called  in  Eccles.  viii.  10  B*friJ  DipD 
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instead  of  VHP  ^PP  (Ew.  §  287,  a,  b).  It  might  also  be  said, 
according  to  Lev.  x.  3,  Vjhp  D^,  the  nation  of  those  who  are 
near  to  Him  (as  the  Targum  renders  it).  In  both  instances  DS> 
is  the  governing  noun,  as,  too,  surely  "»J|  is  in  WPS  133,  Zech. 
xiii.  7,  which  need  not  signify,  by  going  back  to  the  abstract 
primary  signification  of  rvioy,  a  man  of  my  near  fellowship,  but 
can  also  signify  a  man  of  my  neighbour,  i.e.  my  nearest  man, 
according  to  Ew.  be.  cit.  (cf.  above  on  cxliii.  10,  lxxviii.  49). 
As  a  rule,  the  principal  form  of  Dy  is  pointed  ay ;  and  it  is  all 
the  more  unnecessary,  with  Olshausen  and  Hupfeld,  to  take 
the  construction  as  adjectival  for  *h  3Vip  ay.  It  might,  with 
Hitzig  after  Aben-Ezra,  be  more  readily  regarded  as  apposi- 
tion al  (to  a  people,  His  near,  i.e.  standing  near  to  Him).  We 
have  here  an  example  of  the  genitival  subordination,  which  is 
very  extensive  in  Hebrew,  instead  of  an  appositional  co-ordina- 
tion :  populo  propinqui  sui,  in  connection  with  which  propinqui 
may  be  referred  back  to  propinquum  =  propirtquitas,  but  also  to 
propinquus  (literally :  a  people  of  the  kind  of  one  that  is  near 
to  Him).  Thus  is  Israel  styled  in  Deut.  iv.  7.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  which  lies  in  this  name,  the  nation  of 
the  God  of  the  history  of  salvation  comes  forward  in  this 
Psalm  as  the  leader  (choragus)  of  all  creatures,  and  strikes  up 
a  Hallelujah  that  is  to  be  followed  by  heaven  and  earth. 
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HALLELUJAH  TO  THE  GOD  OF  VICTORY  OF  HIS 

PEOPLE. 

Hallelujah. 

1  SING  unto  Jahve  a  new  song, 

His  praise  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints. 

2  Let  Israel  rejoice  in  its  Maker, 

Let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  King 

3  Let  them  praise  His  Name  with  dance, 

With  timbrel  and  cithern  let  them  play  unto  Him 

4  For  Jahve  taketh  pleasure  in  His  people, 
He  adorneth  the  humble  with  salvation. 
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5  Let  the  saints  exult  in  glory, 

Let  them  shout  aloud  upon  their  beds. 

6  Hymns  of  God  fill  their  throats, 

And  a  two-edged  sword  is  in  their  hand, 

7  To  execute  vengeance  among  the  nations, 
Punishments  among  the  peoples  ; 

8  To  bind  their  kings  with  chains 
And  their  nobles  with  iron  fetters, 

9  To  execute  upon  them  the  written  judgment — 
It  is  glory  for  all  His  saints, 

Hallelujah. 

This  Psalm  is  also  explained,  as  we  have  already  seen  on 
Ps.  cxlvii.,  from  the  time  of  the  restoration  under  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  The  new  song  to  which  it  summons  has  the 
supreme  power  which  Israel  has  attained  over  the  world  of 
nations  for  its  substance.  As  in  cxlviii.  14  the  fact  that  Jahve 
has  raised  up  a  horn  for  His  people  is  called  .VTDjrtop  n?nn?  so 
here  in  cxlix.  9  the  fact  that  Israel  takes  vengeance  upon  the 
nations  and  their  rulers  is  called  VTDrrw  Tin.  The  writer  of 
the  two  Psalms  is  one  and  the  same.  The  fathers  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  wars  and  victories  of  the  Maccabees  that 
are  here  prophetically  spoken  of.  But  the  Psalm  is  sufficiently 
explicable  from  the  newly  strengthened  national  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  period  after  Cyrus.  The  stand-point  is  somewhere 
about  the  stand-point  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  New  Tes- 
tament spiritual  church  cannot  pray  as  the  Old  Testament 
national  church  here  prays.  Under  the  illusion  that  it  might 
be  used  as  a  prayer  without  any  spiritual  transmutation,  Ps. 
cxlix.  has  become  the  watchword  of  the  most  horrible  errors. 
It  was  by  means  of  this  Psalm  that  Caspar  Scloppius  in  his 
Classicum  Belli  Sacri,  which,  as  Bakius  says,  is  written  not 
with  ink,  but  with  blood,  inflamed  the  Roman  Catholic  princes 
to  the  Thirty  Years'  religious  War.  And  in  the  Protestant 
Church  Thomas  Munzer  stirred  up  the  War  of  the  Peasants 
by  means  of  this  Psalm.  We  see  that  the  Christian  cannot 
make  such  a  Psalm  directly  his  own  without  disavowing  the 
apostolic  warning,  u  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal " 
(2  Cor.  x.  4).     The  praying  Christian  must  therefore  trans- 
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pose  the  letter  of  this  Psalm  into  the  spirit  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant ;  the  Christian  expositor,  however,  has  to  ascertain  the 
literal  meaning  of  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  its  relation  to  coteraporary  history. 

Vers.  1-5.  A  period,  in  which  the  church  is  renewing  its 
youth  and  drawing  nearer  to  the  form  it  is  finally  to  assume, 
also  of  inward  necessity  puts  forth  new  songs.  Such  a  new 
era  has  now  dawned  for  the  church  of  the  saints,  the  Israel 
that  has  remained  faithful  to  its  God  and  the  faith  of  its 
fathers.  The  Creator  of  Israel  (VfeW,  plural,  with  the  plural 
sirflix,  like  'fV  in  Job  xxxv.  10,  *$*  in  Isa.  liv.  5,  cf.  fefr  in 
Job  xl.  19 ;  according  to  Hupfeld  and  Hitzig,  cf.  Ew.  § 
256,  b,  Ges.  §  93,  9,  singular;  but  aj,  ajich,  aw,  are  always 
really  plural  suffixes)  has  shown  that  He  is  also  Israel's  Pre- 
server and  the  King  of  Zion,  that  He  cannot  leave  the  children 
of  Zion  for  any  length  of  time  under  foreign  dominion,  and 
has  heard  the  sighing  of  the  exiles  (Isa.  lxiii.  19,  xxvi.  13). 
Therefore  the  church  newly  appropriated  by  its  God  and  King 
is  to  celebrate  Him,  whose  Name  shines  forth  anew  out  of  its 
history,  with  festive  dance,  timbrel,  and  cithern.  For  (as  the 
occasion,  hitherto  only  hinted  at,  is  now  expressly  stated)  Jahve 
takes  a  pleasure  in  His  people ;  His  wrath  in  comparison  with 
His  mercy  is  only  like  a  swiftly  passing  moment  (Isa.  liv.  7  sq.). 
The  futures  that  follow  state  that  which  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time.  DW  is,  as  frequently,  a  designation  of  the 
ecclesia  pressa,  which  has  hitherto,  amidst  patient  endurance  of 
suffering,  waited  for  God's  own  act  of  redemption.  He  now 
adorns  them  with  «"W^  help  against  and  victory  over  the  hos- 
tile world ;  now  the  saints,  hitherto  enslaved  and  contemned, 
exult  *ti3^,  in  honour,  or  on  account  of  the  honour  which 
vindicates  them  before  the  world  and  is  anew  bestowed  upon 
them  (2  of  the  reason,  or,  which  is  more  probable  in  connection 
with  the  boldness  of  the  expression,  of  the  state  and  mood*) ; 
they  shout  for  joy  upon  their  beds,  upon  which  they  have 
hitherto  poured  forth  their  complaints  over  the  present  (cf. 
Hos.  vii.  14),  and  ardently  longed  for  a  better  future  (Isa 


*  Such,  too  (with  pomp,  not  "  with  an  army"),  is  the  meaning  of  pi-ru, 
hins  in  1  Mace.  x.  60,  xiv,  4,  5,  vid.  Grimm  in  he. 
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xxvi.  8) ;  for  the  bed  is  the  place  of  soliloquy  (iv.  5),  ana  the 
lean  shed  there  (vi.  7)  are  turned  into  shouts  of  joy  in  the  case 
of  Israel. 

Vers.  6-9.  The  glance  is  here  directed  to  the  future.  The 
people  of  the  present  have  again,  in  their  God,  attained  to  a 
lofty  self-consciousness,  the  consciousness  of  their  destiny,  viz. 
to  subjugate  the  whole  world  of  nations  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
In  the  presence  of  the  re-exaltation  which  they  have  experienced 
their  throat  is  full  of  words  and  songs  exalting  Jahve  (fltDDVl, 
plural  of  Boil,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  Don,  lvi.  17), 
and  as  servants  of  this  God,  the  rightful  Lord  of  all  the  heathen 
(lxxxii.  8),  they  hold  in  their  hand  a  many-mouthed,  i.e.  many- 
edged  sword  (yid.  supra,  p.  28),  in  order  to  take  the  field  on 
behalf  of  the  true  religion,  as  the  Maccabees  actually  did,  not 
long  after :  rats  fjuev  ^epalv  ayoovi^o/ievot,  rals  Be  icaphlais  irp6<; 
top  Qebv  ev-^oixevoL  (2  Mace.  xv.  27).  The  meaning  of  ver.  9a 
becomes  a  different  one,  according  as  we  take  this  line  as  co- 
ordinate or  subordinate  to  what  goes  before.  Subordinated,  it 
would  imply  the  execution  of  a  penal  jurisdiction  over  those 
whom  they  carried  away,  and  3H13  would  refer  to  prescriptive 
facts  such  as  are  recorded  in  Num.  xxxi.  8,  1  Sam.  xv.  32  sq. 
(Hitzig).  But  it  would  become  the  religious  lyric  poet  least 
of  all  to  entertain  such  an  unconditional  prospect  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  conquered  worldly  rulers.  There  is  just  as  little 
ground  for  thinking  of  the  judgment  of  extermination  pro- 
nounced upon  the  nations  of  Canaan,  which  was  pronounced 
upon  them  for  an  especial  reason.  If  ver.  9a  is  taken  as 
co-ordinate,  the  u  written  judgment"  (Eecht)  consists  in  the 
complete  carrying  out  of  the  subjugation ;  and  this  is  com- 
mended by  the  perfectly  valid  parallel,  Isa.  xlv.  14.  The  poet, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  expression  "  wTritten,"  has 
neither  this  nor  that  passage  of  Scripture  in  his  mind,  but  the 
testimony  of  the  Law  and  of  prophecy  in  general,  that  all 
kingdoms  shall  become  God's  and  His  Christ's.  Subjugation 
(and  certainly  not  without  bloodshed)  is  the  scriptural  BSB>D 
for  the  execution  of  which  Jahve,  makes  use  of  His  own  nation. 
Because  the  God  who  thus  vindicates  Himself  is  Israel's  God, 
this  subjugation  of  the  world  is  *nn,  splendour  and  glory,  to  all 
who  are  in  love  devoted  to  Him.  The  glorifying  of  Jahve  is 
also  the  glorifying  of  Israel. 
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PSALM  CL. 

THE  FINAL  HALLELUJAH. 

1  Hallelujah, 

Praise  ye  God  in  His  sanctuary, 
Praise  Him  in  His  strong  firmament  ! 

2  Praise  Him  in  His  mighty  acts, 

Praise  Him  according  to  the  abundance  of  His 
greatness  ! 

3  Praise  Him  with  the  sound  of  horns, 
Praise  Him  with  harp  and  cithern  ! 

4  Praise  Him  with  timbrel  and  dance, 
Praise  Him  with  strings  and  shalm  ! 

5  Praise  Him  with  clear  cymbals, 
Praise  Him  with  clashing  cymbals  ! 

6  Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  Jah, 

Hallelujah. 

The  call  to  praise  Jahve  "  with  dance  and  with  timbrel "  in 
cxlix.  3  is  put  forth  here  anew  in  ver.  4,  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  all  the  instruments  ;  and  is  addressed  not  merely  to 
Israel,  but  to  every  individual  soul. 

Vers.  1-5.  The  Synagogue  reckons  up  thirteen  divine 
attributes  according  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  6  sq.  (rinp  rnfc>jj  E>V),  to 
which,  according  to  an  observation  of  Kimchi,  correspond  the 
thirteen  7pJ}  of  this  Psalm.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
in  the  mind  of  the  poet  the  tenfold  ^n  encompassed  by  Halle- 
lujahs is  significative  ;  for  ten  is  the  number  of  rounding  off, 
completeness,  exclusiveness,  and  of  the  extreme  of  exhaustible- 
ness.  The  local  definitions  in  ver.  1  are  related  attributively  to 
God,  and  designate  that  which  is  heavenly,  belonging  to  the 
other  world,  as  an  object  of  praise.  Svhpr  (the  possible  local 
meaning  of  which  is  proved  by  the  Vhp  and  DW£  Bhj?  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  of  the  Temple)  is  in  this  passage  the  heavenly 
?^n ;  and  Sty  ppn  is  the  firmament  spread  out  by  God's  omni- 
potence and  testifying  of  God's  omnipotence  (lxviii.  35),  not 
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according  to  its  front  side,  which  is  turned  towards  the  earth, 
but  according  to  the  reverse  or  inner  side,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  celestial  world,  and  which  marks  it  off  from  the 
earthly  world.     The  third  and  fourth  hdlalu  give  as  the  object 
of  the  praise  that  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  ground  of  the 
praise  :  the  tokens  of  His  n^3,  i.e.  of  His  all-subduing  strength, 
and  the  plenitude  of  His  greatness  (iina  =  frjj),  i.e.  His  abso- 
lute, infinite  greatness.     The  fifth  and  sixth  halalu  bring  into 
the  concert  in  praise  of  God  the  ram's  horn,  ~>Bi^,  the  name  of 
which  came  to  be  improperly  used  as  the  name  also  of  the 
metallic  n^vyn  (vid.  on  Ixxxi.  4),  and  the  two  kinds  of  stringed 
instruments  (vid.  xxxiii.  2),  viz.  the  nabla  (i.e.  the  harp  and 
lyre)  and  the  kinnor  (the  cithern),  the  yfraXTr/pLov  and   the 
KtOdpa  (Kivvpa).      The  seventh  halalu  invites  to  the  festive 
dance,  of  which  the  chief  instrumental  accompaniment  is  the 
p)n  (Arabic  duff,  Spanish  adufe,  derived  from  the  Moorish)  or 
tambourine.     The  eighth  hdlalu  brings  on  the  stringed  instru- 
ments in  their  widest  compass,  D^p  (cf.  xlv.  9)  from  IP,  Syriac 
merdrty   and  the  shepherd's  pipe,  M  (with  the    Gimel    raphe 
=  33*17) ;  and  the  ninth  and  tenth,  the  two  kinds  of  castanets 
C^Sj  construct  form  of  ^P*?*,  singular  ?^¥),  viz.  the  smaller 
clear-sounding,  and  the  larger  deeper-toned,  more  noisy  kinds 
(cf.  /cv/jL/3a\ov  a\a\d£ov,  1  Cor.  xiii.  1),  as  VP&  vraf  (pausal 
form  of  VP&?  =  ^^>  n^e  "'C1?  m  Deut.  xxvii.  15,  and  frequently, 
from  inD  =  nnp)  and  nyrin  <&&  are,  with  Schultens,  Pfeifer, 
Burk,  Koster,  and  others,  to  be  distinguished. 

Ver.  6.  The  call  to  praise  has  thus  far  been  addressed  to 
persons  not  mentioned  by  name,  but,  as  the  names  of  instru- 
ments thus  heaped  up  show,  to  Israel  especially.  It  is  now 
generalized  to  "  the  totality  of  breath,"  i.e.  all  the  beings  wrho 
are  endowed  by  God  with  the  breath  of  life  (D^n  npt^),  i.e.  to 
all  mankind. 

With  this  full-toned  Finale  the  Psalter  closes.  Having 
risen  as  it  were  by  five  steps,  in  this  closing  Psalm  it  hovers 
over  the  blissful  summit  of  the  end,  where,  as  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  says,  all  creatures,  after  the  disunion  and  disorder  caused 
by  sin  have  been  removed,  are  harmoniously  united  for  one  choral 
dance  (a?  /ilav  ^opoo-raalav),  and  the  chorus  of  mankind  con- 
certing with  the  angel  chorus  are  become  one  cymbal  of  divine 
praise,  and  the  final  song  of  victory  shall   salute  God,  the 
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triumphant  Conqueror  (to  rpoiraiouxv),  with  shouts  of  joy. 
There  is  now  no  need  for  any  special  closing  beracha.  This 
whole  closing  Psalm  is  such.  Nor  is  there  any  need  even  of 
an  Amen  (cvi.  48,  cf.  1  Chron.  xvi.  36).  The  Hallelujah  in- 
cludes it  within  itself  and  exceeds  it. 


EXCURSUS  BY  J.  G.  WETZSTEIN. 

I.— CONCERNING  "HYI,  THE  NAME  OF  A  BIRD. 
On  Ps.  lxxxiv.  4  (p.  4). 

Saadia  Gaon  explains  TlTI  by  the  Arabic  h j.j,  a  word  the 
correctness  of  which  has  been  doubted.  It  is,  however,  per- 
fectly correct ;  for  in  Syria  and  Palestine  the  common  sparrow 

is  called  ^Jj^-,  diiri,  whence  the  nomen  unitatis  h \j*<3.     The 

word  is  to  be  traced  back  tojjj,  the  plural  of  jlj,  the  a  farm- 
yard one,"  and  signifies  properly  u  that  which  is  found  or  dwells 
in  the  farm-yards;"  thus  the  Kamus  (s.v.j\S)  cites  the  phrase 

^jjj J  dj  U  (used  of  a  desolated  locality),  "  there  is  no  being 

that  dwells  in  farm-yards  therein,"  where  we  should  say:  "no 
living  soul."     In  this  phrase  it  is  exchanged  at  pleasure  for  the 

&  '  -J,  / 

synonyms  ^j!  J,  jl>.^>  an^  j£fi*  which  are  likewise  denomina- 
tives of  j\j. 

The  word  duri  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic  appellation 
for  the  sparrow,  which  inhabits  the  villages  in  immense  flocks, 
where  the  standing  corn  and  the  corn  lying  on  the  threshing- 
floors  in  the  open  fields  feed  it  for  one  half  of  the  year,  whilst 
it  finds  its  food  during  the  other  half  in  the  courts  of  the 
houses.  It  builds  its  nest  in  the  walls  by  digging  out  the 
mortar  between  the  air-dried  bricks.  These  holes  are  stopped 
up  once  a  year,  because  they  injure  the  walls ;  and  the  birds 
that  are  then  taken  out  always  furnish  an  abundant  repast,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind,  moreover,  in  the  year,  for  no  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  make  a  sport  of  shooting  sparrows. 

It  is  another  question,  whether  the  deror,  also,  really 
corresponds  to   the  duri?     This  would  be  impossible  if  the 
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sippor,  which  is  connected  with  deror  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4  and  Prov. 
xxvi.  2,  as  is  supposed,  signifies  the  sparrow.  Saadia  is  con- 
sequently obliged  to  interpret  "HS?  differently.  But  is  y\SX  then 
the  sparrow  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  word  which  the  Bible  uses 
to  designate  almost  all  kinds  of   birds  to  be  the  name  of  a 

particular  species  I     Its   comparison  with  the  Arabic  j^Last, 

from  which  it  certainly  differs  only  dialectically,  does  not  sup- 
port that  supposition ;  for  this  word  is  a  collective  name  for 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  small  chirping  and  singing  birds,  side  by 
side  with  which  the  separate  species  must  also  have  its  special 
name.  The  fact  that  in  Syria  one  rarely  sees  and  hears  any- 
thing of  any  other  'osfur  than  the  sparrow,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  sparrow  has  multiplied  so  excessively  there,  whilst  the 
land,  that  has  been  deprived  of  its  woods  and  is  overrun  with 
birds  of  prey,  is  very  poor  in  singing  birds  of  all  kinds.  But 
if  the  sippor  corresponds  to  the  'osfur  in  this  sense,  then  the 
deror  might  well  be  the  duri.  The  swallow,  wThich  one  usually 
thinks  of,  has  its  own  name ;  and  the  wood-pigeon,  which  others 
suppose  to  be  the  deror,  does  not  suit  Prov.  xxvi.  2. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  deror  is  obscure.  If  it  signifies 
the  sparrow,  it  will  be  a  so-called  primitive ;  at  least  it  is  then 
more  natural  to  regard  the  Syro-Arabic  duri  as  a  deror  that 
has  been  corrupted  by  a  later  supposition  of  a  more  transparent 
etymology,  than  to  regard  derdr  as  a  defectively  written  and 
hence  erroneously  pointed  W>ya  form  (perhaps  like  "»T"i3)  from 
the  root  "in. 


II.— CONCERNING   THE   SIGNIFICATION  OF  THE  WORD  TOD 
IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

On  Ps.  cxxix.  3  (p.  299),  cf.  on  Ps.  lxv.  11  (vol.  ii.  p.  230). 

The  word  TOp,  Arabic  *Uuc«,  signifies  a  strip  of  arable  land 
which  the  ploughman  takes  in  hand  at  one  time,  at  both  ends 
of  which  consequently  the  ploughing-team  always  comes  to  a 
stand,  turns  round,  and  begins  a  new  furrow.  The  length  of 
the  mdndh  is  of  course  the  same  as  the  length  of  the  furrows. 
Since  the  ordinary  ox  of  Palestine  is  smaller  and  weaker  than 
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ours,  and  easily  becomes  tired  under  the  yoke,  which  presses 
heavily  on  the  nape  of  its  neck  and  confines  its  neck,  they  are 
obliged  to  give  it  time  to  recover  its  strength  by  frequent  rest- 
ing. This  always  takes  place  at  the  termination  of  a  furrow, 
when  the  peasant  raises  the  unwieldy  plough  out  of  the  earth, 
and  turns  it  over,  when  he  is  obliged  to  clear  off  the  moist 
earth  with  the  jdbut  (™2fc07  a  small  iron  shovel  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  oxen-stick  or  goad)  and  to  hammer  the  loosened  wedges 
and  rings  tight  again,  during  which  time  the  team  is  able  to 
recover  itself  by  resting.  Hence,  too,  they  do  not  make  the 
furrows  a  great  length.  If  the  field  is  under  two  hundred  feet 
long,  it  forms  only  one  mandh ;  but  when  in  level  districts  the 
long  parcels  of  ground  (sihdm  from  the  singular  D^)  of  the 
separate  peasant  farmers  of  a  village  frequently  extend  to  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  ploughman  is  compelled  to 

divide  his  parcel  of  ground  into  several     Jlu  (™3?£),  each  of 

which  is  ploughed  by  itself.  The  furrows,  that  is  to  say, 
cannot  be  made  breadthwise,  because  the  small  plots  are  mostly 
far  too  narrow,  and  because  the  fields  of  his  neighbours  on 
either  side  that  might  be  already  tilled  would  be  injured  by  it ; 
for  the  boundaries  of  the  fields  (hudud  from  the  singular  *nn) 
are  not  formed,  as  with  us,  by  rows,  i.e.  by  broad  strips  of  green 
sward,  but  only  by  isolated  heaps  of  stones,  of  which  two  larger 
ones  lie  between  every  two  fields,  and  are  called  amdmi  (from 
the  singular  njBK,  "mother  ridge,  i.e.  main  ridge"),  and  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  called  kadkir  (from  the  singular  ^PVP). 
Moreover  cross-ploughing  wrould  be  rendered  difficult  by  these 
boundary  stones,  and  the  plough  would  often  be  seriously 
injured.  In  my  collection  of  Hauranitish  peasants'  proverbs 
and  maxims  the  following  is  to  be  found :  "  One  ox  is  as  much 
use  to  thee  as  two,  and  the  shortness  of  the  mandh  as  much 

as  its  length"  (  JU^Jl  J^L  ^  cXkjju j  jy  \jlj£  c^  ^^V. 

Ifc-aS),  on  which  I  have  recorded  the  following  original  inter- 
pretation :  If  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  produce  of 
the  field  whether  the  mandh  be  greater  or  less,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  the  former  the  ploughing  oxen  are  exhausted  even 
after  half  a  day's  work,  whereas  in  connection  with  the  latter 
they  remain  fit  for  work  the  whole  day,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
the  peasant  to  make  his  mandh  as  short  as  practicable. 
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The  word  TOD  only  occurs  besides  in  1  Sara.  xiv.  14,  where 
it  is  said  that  Jonathan  with  his  a/mour-bearer,  in  connection 
with  an  attack  upon  one  of  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  slew  twenty 
men,  and  that  within  the  short  space  of  about  half  a  njjflD,  i.e. 
not  during  a  long  pursuit  and  by  degrees,  but  in  a  brief  hot 
battle  on  an  arena  of  about  a  hundred  paces.  In  the  passage  in 
the  Psalm  the  back  is  conceived  of  as  a  field  which  is  divided 
into  several  long  nujJD.  To  our  taste  the  plural  is  certainly 
disturbing;  the  comparison  of  the  back  to  one  long-extended 
TO»,  which  may  indeed  have  a  hundred  furrows,  is  simpler, 
and  the  impression  produced  by  it  more  forcible;  hence  the 
Keri  supposes  the  singular  rwgD,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
an  Aramaizing  collateral  form  of  the  singular  n^D,  for  the 

difference  in   forms  like    5U*a*,  £Asua*s,    tUoLx*,    <Ua^o,  and 

ojJL^  in  connection  with  Lamed  He  stems  is  for  the  most 

part  only  idiomatic. 

According  to  its  derivation,  TOD  (with  local  Mem)  is  per- 
haps the  portion  of  a  field  taken  in  hand  by  the  ploughman, 
from  TO,  to  work ;  or  with  reference  to  the  two  ends,  within 
the  limit  of  which  the  ploughing  is  done,  the  furrow-turning, 
<7t/3o</>t;,  from  TO,  to  turn;  or  a  tract  or  space  of  a  certain 
length,  from  TO,  to  strive  after,  to  seek  to  attain,  whence  the 

well-known  Arabic  word  .Jut^  (masculine  of  ^Nti),  that  which 

is  striven  after,  the  desired  object,  then  specially  that  which  is 
aimed  at  by  the  language,  the  drift  (the  meaning  and  sense). 

The  Arabic  $Ux*>,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
agrarian  terminology,  is  not  found  in  the  original  lexicons, 
because  it  was  not  regarded  as  purely  Arabic,  but  as  belonging 
to  the  Nabatsean  and  Syrian  dialects.  The  terms  must  there- 
fore still  be  collected  among  the  peasants.  I  found  a  good 
many  in  the  Merg -country,  where  I  had  my  country  estate ; 
but   the   most  interesting  were  in  the  Haurdn,   where,  too, 

l\jsx*  still  belongs  to  the  living  language. 
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